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His  Christmas  Gift— 

the  Problem  of  the  Season 

If  he  is  an  angler  or  a  prospective  angler,  let  Allcock,  Laight  &  West  wood 
Co.,  Limited,  with  its  first  quality 

FISHING  TACKLE 

solve  the  question  of  just  what  to  select,  whether  , it  be  for  husband,  son, 
brother  or  father.  Our  extensive  line  of  fishing  tackle  includes  offerings 
to  suit  any  pocket. 

Super  Quality  Genuine 
English  Pig-skin  and  Cow- 
hide Fly  Books 


Ideal  Gift  Prices. 


$2.50 
$5.00 
$8.00 
$12.00 


$3.50 
$7.00 
$10.00 
$15.00 


Fly  Rods 

DeLuxe  Fly  Rods,  93^  foot,  5  oz.  hand 
made  perfectly  balanced,  highest  quality 
split  cane   $40.00 

Bait  Casting  Rods,  in  split  cane  Green- 
heart  and  Steel,  ranging  in  price  from 
 $5.00  to  $50.00 

Fly  Reels 


Bait  Casting:  Reels 


Plain  and  Anti-back  Lash  from  $3.00  to 
Ranging  in  price  from  75c  to  $25.00   $35.00 


Lines 

Hand  dressed  Fly  Lines  and  Special 
Perfecting  Casting  Lines,  from  $2.00  to 
 $15.00 


Tackle  Boxes 

De  Luxe  Tackle  Box.  Beautiful  cow-hide 
covered  over  aluminum.  Trays  which  open 
out  in  tiers  so  as  to  show  the  entire  con- 
tents of  case  at  a  glance  $50.00 


Your  dealer  will  be  pleased  to  show  you  his  stock  of  fishing  tackle  on  hand  or  if  he  has 
not  what  you  want  he  will  be  pleased  to  order  for  you.  If  no  dealer  in  your  town  send 
your  order  direct  to  us. 

All  Christmas  Gift  Goods  are  exchangeable  if  not  suitable  to  recipient. 


Wishing 
All  Anglers 


Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co 


Limited 

78  Bay  St.,  Toronto 
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SOFT 


ROOF 
OESTURE 
F 

LIGHT 


WARM 


Every  Outdoor  Man,  Every  Sportsman,  Every  Prospector, 
Every  TRAPPER,  should  own  and  use  an 

ARCTIC  SLEEPING  ROBE 

Woods  Manufacturing  Co 

OTTAWA 

SOLE  MAKERS — BOOKLETS  WITH  FULL  INFORMATION 

TORONTO  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 


CLARK'S 
PREPARED  FOODS 

How  about  the  following,  Mr.  Sportsman,  for  variety 
in  menu  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 


BREAKFAST 

HOT  LUNCH  or  DINNER 

COLD  LUNCH 

FOR  SANDWICHES 
THE  RELISH  DE  LUXE 


CLARK'S  Pork  &  Beans,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato 
Sauce  &  Cheese,  Cambridge  Sausage,  Corned  Beef 
Hash,  Tongue  Ham  &  Veal,  Sliced  Smoked  Beef. 

CLARK'S  Soups  (13  kinds),  Minced  Collops,  Beef 
Steak  &  Onions,  Canadian  Boiled  Dinner,  Irish 
Stew. 

CLARK'S  Corned  Beef,  Roast  Beef,  Boneless  Pig's 
Feet,  English  Brawn,  Ox  &  Lunch  Tongues,  Veal 
Loaf,  etc.  J 

CLARK'S  Pate  de  Foie,  Potted  Meats,  Devilled 
Meats,  Peanut  Butter. 

CLARK'S  Tomato  Ketchup. 


All  cooked  ready  for  use,  simply  heat  (if  required)  and  eat. 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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Canada — A  Sportsman's  Paradise 


\Y.  L.  Edmonds 


)HE  advent  of  the 
autumn  not  only 
pamts  nature  in  a 
riot  of  glorious  color 
effects,  but  lures  the 
sportsman  to  forest, 
prairie,  lake  or  river 
in  quest  of  the  par- 
ticular game  which 
most  suits  his  fancy.  That  Canada 
isjaptly  termed  the  sportsman's  para- 
dise, no  one  acquainted  with  the  vast 
resources  of  the  Dominion  in  game 
of  various  sorts  and  descriptions  will 
for  one  moment  gainsay.  Whether 
it  be  big  game  or  small  game  the  sports- 
man seeks,  he  has  only  to  take  a  j  ourney 
to  those  retreats  of  nature  where  the 
particular  game  he  prefers  "live, 
move  and  have  their  being."  And 
what  is  more,  he  has  a  wide  extent 
of  territory  in  which  to  make  his 
choice.  Not  one  of  the  nine  organ- 
ized provinces  but  has  game  of  some 
kind,  and  plenty  of  it,  while  beyond 
the  provinces  are  the  vast  unorgan- 
ized territories  of  the  Great  West, 
provided  he  wants  to  go  that  far 
afield. 

Notwithstanding  that  for  over 
three  hundred  years,  civilization  has 
been  gradually  extending  its  limits, 
there  is  still  within  the  boundaries 
of  the  Dominion,  stretching  as  they 
do  3,500  miles  from  east  to  west  and 
over  1,000  miles  from  north  to  south, 
a  far  greater  area  in  which  nature 
reigns  in  her  primeval  solitude,  and 
where  the  inhabitants  are  wild  ani- 
mals, than  that  occupied  by  cities, 


towns  and  farms.    In  Saskatchewan 
and  Alberta,  for  example,  only  12  t° 
lo  per  cent,  of  the  land  is  occupied. 
Forest  Homes  For  Game. 

Without  taking  into  account  the 
vast  prairie  lands,  there  are  within 
the  Dominion,  according  to  figures 
furnished  by  the  Forestry  Branch  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  million 
acres  of  forest.  But  possibly  what 
is  of  equal  interest  from  the  sports- 
man's point  of  view  is  that  about 
153,000,000  acres  of  land  have  been 
set  aside  by  Federal  and  Provincial 
authorities  as  permanent  forest  and 
game  reserves.  Of  this  vast  area 
about  108,000,000  acres  are  in  Que- 
bec, 14,500,000  acres  in  Ontario, 
39,587,000  acres  in  the  four  prairie 
provinces  and  2,500,000  acres  in 
British  Columbia.  But  the  efforts 
of  the  Federal  and  the  Provincial 
Governments  in  respect  to  providing 
reserves  in  which  wild  animals  can 
roam  at  will  and  in  safety  reproduce 
their  species,  have  by  no  means  been 
confined  to  the  creation  of  these  re- 
serves, but  each  and  every  province 
has  in  force  stringent  laws  for  the 
protection  of  wild  animals,  about  the 
only  exception  being  wolves,  which 
in  some  way  have  a  penchant  for 
multiplying  in  spite  of  the  bounties 
set  upon  their  heads. 

That  these  two-fold  methods  of 
preserving  the  wild  animals  are  pro- 
ductive of  results  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  The  proof  of  it  is  to  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  game  wardens 
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of  the  various  provinces,  bespeaking 
as  they  do  a  general  increase  in  many 
species  of  big  game  animals,  and  par- 
ticularly in  moose  and  deer — the 
kings  of  the  chase. 

There  is  not  a  province  in  the  Do- 
minion but  has  its  quota  of  game,  and 
out  of  the  nine  there  is  only  one  that 
cannot  boast  of  rich  resources  in  big 
game.  That  one  is  Prince  Edward 
Island,  and  that  picturesque  little 
province  is  by  no  means  bare  of  at- 
tractions to  the  sportsman,  for  with- 
in its  confines  are  every  Fall,  bagged 
large  quantities  of  wild  geese,  ducks 
of  various  kinds,  woodcock,  plover 
and  snipe. 

Moose  And  Deer  In  Nova  Scotia. 

Moose  are  to  be  found  in  every 
county  in  Nova  Scotia  except  Cape 
Breton,  and  there  they  are  in  reality 
to  be  found,  but  being  protected,  the 
hunter  can  snap  them  with  his  cam- 
era, but  is  prohibited  from  shooting 
them  with  his  rifle. 

"I  am  sure,"  testified  the  chief 
game  commissioner  \  of  the  province 
before  the  Conference  on  Wild  Life 
held  in  Ottawa  last  year,  "we  have 
more  moose  in  Nova  Scotia  to-day 
than  we  had  ten  years  ago,  and  pro- 
bably as  many  as  we  have  had  at  any 
time  during  the  last  fifty  years.  We 
have  more  deer  than  we  ever  had." 

Other  big  game  in  Nova  Scotia  are 
caribou  and  bear,  while  of  the  smaller 
fur-bearing  animals  there  are  a  large 
variety.  The  same  is  to  be  said  of 
such  game  birds  as  woodcock,  snipe, 
ducks,  geese,  plover,  partridges,  and 
pheasants. 

New  Brunswick's  Big  Game. 

New  Brunswick  is  held  by  local 
authorities  to  possess  more  big  game 
to  the  square  mile  than  any  other 
province  in  Canada,  and  furthermore, 
that  one-third  of  its  area  is  good 
hunting  ground.  New  Brunswick  is 
noted  for  the  large  number  of  moose 
that  inhabit  its  wilds,  they  being,  as 
is  the  case  with  deer,  in  every  county. 
According  to  recent  testimony  of  Hon. 
E.  A.  Smith  and  the  chief  warden  of 
the  province,  New  Brunswick  has, 
during  the  last  few  years,  experienced 
an  increase  in  big  game  generally, 
and  particularly  in  moose  and  deer. 
The  same  report  was  made  in  re- 


,  spect  to  beaver,  of  which  a  limited 
number  are  allowed  to  be  taken  by 
special  permit.  Those  who  wish  to 
hunt  foxes  will  not  find  want  of  oppor- 
tunity in  New  Brunswick  neither 
will  they  jjwespect  to  such  game 
birds  as  wild  geese,  black  duck,  wood- 
cock and  plover.  Partridges  are  tem- 
porarily under  protection. 

Quebec  a  Paradise. 

In  the  wilds  of  Northern  Quebec, 
the  sportsman  will  practically  find  no 
limit  for  the  exercise  of  his  skill  as 
huntsman,  thanks  both  to  the  vast 
extent  of  its  hunting  ground  and  the 
efforts  of  the  Provincial  Government 
in  the  direction  of  conserving  the 
life  of  the  large  variety  of  game,  both 
big  and  small  which  inhabit  these 
wilds.  Game  clubs  abound  in  the 
wilds  of  the  province,  they  holding 
in  the  aggregate  425  reserves  with  a 
total  area  of  8,000  square  miles  of 
territory.  The  purpose  for  which 
these  clubs  are  licensed  is  not  merely 
to  provide  hunting  facilities  for  their 
members,  but  to  assist  as  well  Gov- 
ernment officials  in  conserving  the 
game  resources  of  the  province. 

Practically  all  the  big  game  that 
may  be  classed  as  indigenous  to 
Eastern  Canada  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Northern  wilds  of  Quebec.  Moose 
and  deer  cover  a  very  wide  area  of 
the  country,  and  the  caribou  has  by 
no  means  yet  made  its  exit.  Some 
sportsmen,  and  particularly  those 
who  prefer  to  give  him  a  wide  berth 
in  their  hunting  tours,  are  of  *the 
opinion  that  the  bear  is  not, strictly 
speaking,  big  game  but  those  who 
are  not  disposed  to  split  hairs  as  to 
its  proper  classification,  and  really 
wish  for  an  encounter  with  this  an- 
imal in  order  that  they  may  possess 
its  hide  as  a  trophy  of  their  prowess, 
are  not  likely  to  be  disappointed  if 
they  persevere  in  their  quest,  for 
the  bear  is  an  animal  relatively  com- 
mon to  the  wilds  of  Quebec.  If  they 
are  so  disposed  they  can  also  find 
pastime  in  hunting  for  beaver  and 
mink.  Hares  and  rabbits  are  com- 
mon so  are  partridges,  wild  duck, 
woodcock,  snipe  and  plover.  While 
moose  are  to  be  found  over  a  wide 
area  of  Northern  Quebec,  the  prin- 
cipal scene  of  their  activity  is  con- 
tiguous to  the  Laurentide  National 
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Park,  which  is  credited  with  being 
one  of  the  best  districts  on  the  con- 
tinent for  this  particular  kind  of  big 
game.  Caribou  and  bear  are  also 
to  be  found  within  its  confines. 
Ontario's  Resources  In  Big  Game. 

In  the  character  of  its  extensive 
forest  wilds  and  in  its  resources  of 
game  the  northern  part  of  Ontario 
has  much  in  common  with  her  sister 
province  of  Quebec.    Lying  between 


Railways  is  that  part  of  the  province 
known  as  New  Ontario,  which,  al- 
though its  chief  fame  lies  in  its  won- 
derful mineral  resources,  is  also  noted 
for  the  facilities  it  affords  the  sports- 
man for  securing  a  good  bag  of  game, 
both  of  the  big  and  the  small  des- 
cription. In  the  vicinity  of  its  num- 
erous lakes  and  rivers  a  large  number 
of  moose  are  to  be  found  while  in  its 
forests,  deer  are  quite  plentiful.  Car- 


At  home. 


the  transcontinental  line  of  the  Cana- 
dian National  Railways  and  the  nor- 
thern boundary  of  the  province  at 
St.  James'  Bay  is  a  vast  forest  area 
in  which  game  of  all  descriptions, 
indigenous  to  the  eastern  portion  of 
the  continent  roam  at  will,  it  being 
beyond  the  bounds  of  present  settle- 
ment. In  fact  there  are  large  sec- 
tions upon  which  the  foot  of  white 
man  has  never  made  its  impress. 
Moose,  caribou  and  deer  are  to  be 
found  there  in  large  numbers,  and 
bear  are  by  no  means  wanting.  The 
small  fur-bearing  animals,  finding  it 
a  safe  haven,  are  naturally  to  be 
found  there  in  large  numbers.  The 
same  is  to  be  said  of  such  feathered 
game  as  partridge,  duck,  grouse  and 
pheasant. 

Lying  south  of  the  transcontin- 
ental line  of  the  Canadian  National 


ibou  is  by  no  means  an  unknown  ani- 
mal. Wild  geese,  duck,  partridge, 
plover  and  other  descriptions  of 
feathered  game  are  plentiful. 

Further  to  the  southwest,  and 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  Province 
of  Ontario  are  the  famous  Nipigon 
and  Quetico  forest  and  game  reserves, 
in  the  vicinity  of  which,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  safe  breeding  grounds 
these  reserves  afford,  such  big  game 
as  moose,  deer  and  caribou  are  on  the 
increase,  while  the  sportsman  who  is 
sufficiently  courageous  to  tackle  a 
bear  is  not  likely  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity denied  him.  Wild  fowl  he  will 
be  able  to  bag  aplenty. 

In  the  district  between  Parry  Sound 
and  Sudbury  is  the  greatest  feeding 
ground  for  deer  in  the  world.  Com- 
petent authorities  estimate  that  with- 
in the  last  thirteen  years  over  20,000 
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deer  have  been  t&ken  out  of  this,  dis- 
trict, but  notwithstanding  this  they 
are  still  numerous.  From  Ruel,  on 
the  Canadian  National  system,  west- 
ward is  a  wonderful  country  for 
moose.  Formerly  within  this  dis- 
trict few  if  any  deer,  were  to  be  found, 
but  strange  as  it  may  seem,  they  are 
becoming  quite  numerous. 

At  one  time  within  the  Province 
of  Ontario  there  was  a  lack  of  pro- 
perly qualified  guides.  Realizing 
this,  anew  years  ago  a  number  of 
trappers,  and  others  qualified  to  serve 
as  guides  to  sportsmen,  got  together 
and  formed  what  is  known  as  the 
Northern  Ontario  Outfitters'  and 
Guides'  Association,  and  word  has 
just  been  received  from  Mr.  Neil 
McDougall,  Sportsman's  Representa- 
tive of  the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways, that  the  association  now  has 
on  its  membership  roll  no  less  than 
two  hundred  qualified  guides,  thus 
ensuring  sportsmen  the  necessary 
assistance. 


Looking  it  over. 


Sporting   Resources   Of  Manitoba. 

With  its  vast  prairie  lands  and  its 
famous  big  game  hunting  districts  of 
the  Riding,  Duck  and  Porcupine 
, Mountains  and  that  great  hinterland 
stretching  away  to  Hudson's  Bay,  the 
Province  of  Manitoba  is  almost  with- 
out a  peer  in  the  attractions  of  the 
chase  it  affords  for  the  sportsman. 
It  cannot  boast  of  mountain  goat, 
mountain  sheep,  or  even  of  grizzly 
bear  or  mountain  lion,  but  it  has 
moose,  elk,  deer,  and  caribou  (both 
woodland  and  barrenland)  in  large 
numbers,  and  for  sportsmen  who  are 
really  anxious  to  possess  a  bear  skin 
there  are  the  black  and  polar  descrip- 
tion for  their  entertainment,  for,  be 
it  remembered,  that  the  northern 
boundary  line  of  the  province  is 
laved  by  the  waters  of  Hudson's 
Bay,  one  of  the  polar  bear's  rendez- 
vous. 

If  it  is  feathered  game  that  the 
sportsman  seeks,  he  will  find  in 
Manitoba  all  that  the  «heart  can  de- 
sire. The  sloughs  and  marshes  that 
abound  in  the  province  are  a  veritable 
wonder  in  the  Fall  on  account  of  the 
myriads  of  wild  ducks  which  gather 
there  in  preparation  for  their  long 
flight  to  the  south.  Wild  geese  are 
also  to  be  found  in  these  sloughs  and 
marshes  during  the  migratory  period  , 
while  upon  the  prairie  are  still  to  be 
found  large  flocks  of  prairie  chicken, 
although  in  diminished  number  as 
compared  with  former  years. 

Saskatchewan  As  a  Sportsman's 
Resort. 

Probably  Saskatchewan's  outstand- 
ing feature  as  an  attraction  to  the 
sportsman  is  the  feathered  game 
which  inhabit  the  central  and  nor- 
thern part  of  the  province.  For  the 
quantity  of  its  wild  fowl,  experts  de- 
clare that  its  equal  is  not  to  be  found 
in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  Be- 
sides numerous  varieties  of  duck, 
there  are  wild  geese,  prairie  chicken, 
ruffed  grouse,  snipe  and  shore  birds. 

But  Saskatchewan  is  by  no  means 
without  its  big  game.  In  that  part 
of  the  province  lying  north  of  the 
Saskatchewan  river,  from  Prince  Al- 
bert and  North  Battleford,  there  is 
grand  hunting  in  the  Fall  amid  the 
timber  belts  which  are  peculiar  to 
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that  part  of  the  Dominion.  Every- 
where just  beyond  the  confines  of 
settlement  there  are  to  be  found  in 
large  number  such  big  game  as  elk, 
moose,  deer  and  caribou,  and  oc- 
casionally a  bear. 

Game   Attractions   In  Alberta. 

Alberta  may  be  attractive  to  the 
sportsman  in  a  two-fold  respect.  In 
the  first  place  the  hunting  season 


boundary  lines  of  the  province  it 
has  among  its  big  game  some  of  the 
animals  which  are  particularly  in- 
digenous to  the  former.  This  is  par- 
ticularly true  of  mountain  sheep  and 
mountain  goats.  Still  another  is  the 
antelope,  which  is  occasionally  to  be 
found  on  the  prairie  in  small  herds. 
Only  recently  a  Toronto  newspaper- 
man, while  driving  across  the  prairie 


A  good  day's  work. 


opens  a  little  earlier  than  in  the 
neighboring  provinces,  which  of 
course  gives  the  sportsman  an  op- 
portunity of  exercising  his  skill  in 
the  one  and  then  moving  on  to  Sask- 
atchewan or  Manitoba  for  further 
adventure  provided  he  has  the  time 
at  his  disposal. 

In  respect  to  the  big  game  to  be 
found  within  its  confines,  Alberta 
differentiates  to  some  extent  from  the 
provinces  that  lie  east  of  her  boundary 
lines.  The  eastern  portion  of  the 
Rockies  being  included  within  the 


in  a  high-power  automobile,  gave  a 
herd  of  antelopes  an  exciting  chase, 
but  they  proved  to  be  swifter  than 
his  car  and  ultimately  outdistanced 
him. 

Moose,  elk,  deer  and  caribou  are  to 
be  found  in  various  parts  of  Alberta. 
Bear  are  also  numbered  among  its 
big  game.  Wild  duck  are  to  be 
found  in  practically  every  slough  and 
lake  in  the  province.  Among  other 
of  its  game  birds  are  wild  geese,  prair- 
ie chicken,  partridge,  grouse,  snipe 
and  plover  of  various  kinds. 
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p  British  Columbia's  Big  Game. 

%i  British  Columbia,  with  its  sea  of 
mountain  ranges,  deep  and  far-reach- 
ing valleys  and  picturesque  plateaus, 
has  a  peculiarity  all  its  own  in  respect 


have  as  many  species."  Scientists 
tell  us  that  within  the  confines  ot  the 
Canadian  Rockies  are  to  be  found 
seven  species  of  large  herbivorous 
game  animals,  five  species;' of  large 


A  nice  one. 


to  the  variety  and  extent  of  game. 

As  far  as  big  game  are  concerned, 
there  are,  to  quote  Prof.  W.  N.  Millar 
of  the  University  of  Toronto,  "few, 
if  any,  sections  of  the  same  area  in 
the  North  American  continent  that 


carnivorous  animals  and  at  least  a 
dozen  important  fur-bearing  animals. 
The  large  herbivorous  game  animals 
are  big-horn  sheep,  mountain  goat, 
mule  deer,  white-tail  deer,  antelope, 
moose,  elk  and  caribou.    The  large 
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carnivorous  animals  are  grizzly  bear, 
black  bear,  timber  wolf,  mountain 
lion  or  cougar,  and  prairie  wolf  or 
coyote.  Among  the  fur-bearing  de- 
scriptions are  beaver,  lynx,  marten, 
mink,  and  wolverine.  In  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Selwyn  range  there  are  a 
number  of  caribou  of  the  woodland 
description,  which  are  noted  for  the 
remarkable  size  to  which  they  attain. 


general  laws  which  have  been  enacted 
for  the  regulation  of  their  hunting. 
It  is,  therefore,  still  possible  for  the 
sportsman  to  secure  in  the  Canadian 
Rockies  that  which  he  can  not  obtain 
elsewhere,  to  wit,  the  much  envied 
head  of  the  big-horn  sheep. 

To-Day's  Opportunities. 
That  Canada  to-day  affords  greater 
opportunities  for  the  entertainment 


Deer  hunting  in  Canada. 


There  is  one  feature  in  connection 
with  the  Rocky  Mountain  big-horn 
sheep  that  is  worthy  of  note,  and 
that  is  that  the  Canadian  Rockies  is 
the  only  place  on  the  American  con- 
tinent where  they  can  be  hunted, 
although  they  once  ranged  from  Mex- 
ico to  the  Peace  river.  Being  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  sportsman,  the 
most  important  of  game  animals,  on 
account  of  the  excellent  trophy  the 
head  affords,  they  were  in  years  gone 
by  ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Their  pre- 
servation in  Canada  may  in  a  large 
measure  be  traced  to  the  vast  forest 
and  game  reserves  that  exist  and  the 


of  the  sportsman  than  for  a  number 
of  years  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not 
only  are  big  game  more  plentiful,  as 
result  of  the  means  employed  to 
protect  them,  but  the  sportsman  has 
an  enormously  enlarged  hunting  ter- 
ritory, as  a  result  of  the  construction 
of  railways  into  the  heart  of  the  wilds 
of  the  country,  made  available  to 
him.  Within  a  few  days'  journey  it 
is  possible  for  the  sportsman  from  al- 
most any  part  of  the  North  American 
continent  to  reach  one  of  the  many 
hunting  grounds  in  the  Dominion 
where  big  game  of  various  descrip- 
tions are  to  be  found. 


Goose  Hunting  on  Christmas  Day 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


OR  almost  two 
months  the  big  Can- 
ada geese  had  been 
arriving  in  front  of 
the  ancient  house 
in  Nova  Scotia  we 
call  home. 

We  saw  them 
leave  here  last 
March.  We  knew  they  went  north 
along  the  islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence  and  along  the  shores  of 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  then, 
lifting,  they  flew  right  across  the 
forests  of  Labrador  to  Upper  Ungava, 
where  they  nest  in  the  bogs  and  bar- 
rens and  tundra  of  that  long  low 
country  which  faces  the  southern  end 
of  James  Bay.  Poor  birds  they 
found,  as  usual,  the  ice  still  unmelted 
beneath  their  nesting  hummocks  and, 
no  sooner  were  the  six  to  nine  eggs 
hatched;  (all  if  far  out  from  shore, 
few  if  near  the  edges  where  the  foxes 
ran  and  the  band  of  eagles,  fed  then 
the  mother  goose  started  to  walk 
south  with  her  goslings  behind  her. 
Where  there  was  water  near,  the 
ganders  had  flocked  together  and  now 
joined  in  the  procession.  Luckily 
for  the  men  who  hunt  geese  the  rivers 
of  Labrador  are  soon  reached  and 
the  precious  young  paddle  down  to 
the  coast.  On  river  and  island  and 
shore  every  young  Eskimo  and  In- 
dian is  out  with  spear  and  throwing 
stick  or  bow  and  arrow,  the  mongrel 
curs  of  every  Indian  and  Eskimo  camp 
and  village  join  in  the  hunt,  and  right 
then  is  when  our  wild  fowl  suffer  their 
first  great  slaughter,  as  dogs  of  all 
the  camps  forage  and  feed  themselves 
from  May  until  October.  As  soon 
as  the  young  are  strong  enough  to 
fly,  the  flock  works  south  to  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  and  is  first  shot  at 
on  the  island  and  river  shores.  There 
has  been  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
law  thereabouts  until  this  year  of 
1920.  Sheriff  Smith  was  sent  north 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
force the  migratory  bird  act.  (I  have 
tried  to  enforce  the  law  among  the 


northern  Indians  and  I  know  just 
how  they  took  it — "My  father  killed 
them  and  his  father  killed  them  and 
I  kill  them." 

So  it  was  November  before  Laddie 
yelled  "Here  they  come,"  and  we 
saw  a  flock  sail  honking  loudly  over 
our  house.  So  I  set  the  ten  bore  out 
near  the  door  post  and — the  immortal 
Betsy  Trotwood  never  chased  donk- 
eys as  I  chased  geese. 

They  have  gathered  thus  for  six 
weeks  until  I  think  there  is  fully 
five  thousand  geese  in  this  one  har- 
bour. We  have  many  times  counted 
them  with  the  binoculars  and  with 
the  telescope.  Once,  when  the  har- 
bour was  frozen  over;  and  they  had 
to  walk  two  miles  up  to  the  crack  I 
had  easy  work  counting  them  and 
never  did  I  get  more  than  five  thou- 
sand. To  please  my  friends  who 
affirm  there  are  fifty  thousand — 
a  hundred  thousand — a  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand — I  doubled  my  score 
and  called  it  ten  thousand.  I  know 
that  the  winter  was  extremely  cold 
and  that  many  of  the  geese  went 
south.  They  were  seen  frozen  away 
down  in  great  South  Bay,  Long  Is- 
land, U.S.  I  also  knew  that  both 
the  next  harbours  were  frozen  and 
heard  that  there  were  no  geese  in 
them — so  five  thousand  is  my  count. 

There  is  a  firm  belief  here  that  this 
big  Canada  goose  (Branta  Cana- 
densis) goes  no  further  south  after 
striking  Port  Joli  harbour,  if  that  is 
the  case  then  there  were  only  a  few 
thousand  geese  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  North  America.  But  I  know,  and 
so  does  the  Biological  Department 
of  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Ottawa  Biological  Department,  that 
they  fly  and  harbour  all  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  •  Nova  Scotia, 
right  around  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico, 
and  you  see  them  all  along  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  the  Carolinas,  Ala- 
bama, Georgia;  just  as  I  found  them 
all  along  the  Pacific  coast  right  down 
to  the  Isthmus.  The  argument  here 
is  that  as  this  is  a  local  goose  it  does 
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not  come  under  the  Migratory  Bird 
Act — my  eve  and  Bessy  Bobbet! — 
tell  that  to  the  Marines! — this  big 
Canada  goose  migrates  from  Labra- 
dor to  Central  America.  It  breeds 
in  Newfoundland,  on  Anticosti  and 
northern  Quebec  and  right  across  the 
entire  top  of  the  continent  of  North 


"Look!"  called  the  boy.  A  goose, 
evidently  badly  wounded  when  flying 
over  the  goose  hills,  was  coming  down 
from  its  high  flight  in  a  long  swift 
ever  decreasing  glide.  It  struck  the 
salt  water  heavily  and  seemed  stun- 
ned for  a  minute  but  soon  started 
swimming  around  in  circles  and  then 


Great  flock  of  Canadas  on  the  open  water. 


America.  So  numerous  were  these 
geese  on  the  western  prairie  in  the 
seventies  that  signs  were  seen  in 
creeks  "Do  not  drink  here,  these  dead 
geese  were  poisoned."  Read  Horn- 
aday,  Macoun,  Reed,  or  any  writer 
on  the  wild  goose  to  prove  that  these 
geese  migrate  along  the  Atlantic 
Coast. 

"Well  are  you  ever  coming  for  that 
hunt?"  complains  the  impatient  Lad- 
die— so  I  must  leave  the  story  for 
our  return. 

*    *    *  * 

There  had  been  heavy  shooting  at 
the  geese  last  night  (it  was  still  legal 
in  1919  to  kill  them  after  sunset).  I 
had  lain  wakeful  listening  to  the  roar 
of  the  heavy  guns  and  pitying  the 
poor  geese — so  when  we  stepped  out 
of  the  old  house  this  Christmas  morn- 
ing we  saw7  the  geese  scattered  every- 
where and  we  heard  the  fitful  rallies 
ofiight  and  heavy  guns  on  the  "Goose 
Hills"  across  the  harbour  from  where 
we  stood. 


slowly  swam  straight  away.  We 
saw  a  little  white  punt  slide  off  the 
shore  and  soon  came  a  dull  "boom" 
and  through  the  glasses  we  saw  a 
man  pick  up  the  now  dead  goose. 

There  were  several  hunters  in  white 
punts  and  white  clothes  along  the 
edge  of  the  ice  in  the  part  of  the 
harbour  where  it  is  lawful  to  shoot. 
The  upper  half  of  the  harbour  is 
protected  water,  originally  done  by 
one  man  and  some  guides  to  give 
them  good  shooting  on  the  "Goose 
Hills"  and  keep  'the  other  fellow 
from  shooting  at  them  in  the  harbour. 
Although  none  of  the  Port  Joli  men, 
or  only  four  I  think  it  was,  signed  the 
petition  which  closed  off  these  waters, 
the  result  has  been  all  that  conserva- 
tionists would  want.  Thus  a  spite 
law  did  a  good  thing  for  the  wild 
goose — good  for  the  goose — you  bet! 
This  day  they  were  streaming  over 
our  heads  out  of  shot — big  flocks  of 
fifty  to  a  hundred|went  just  out  of 
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shot  over  our  canoe,  honking  like 
mad. 

As  each  flock  neared  the  edge  of 
the  ice  we  could  see  little  lines  of 
smoke  puff  upwards  and  hear  the 
report,  but  never  a  goose  fell. 

Then  we  saw  a  boat  get  a  few  shots 
outside  the  harbour,  this  was  a  motor 
boat  and  the  law  prevents  them  from 
using  it  now. 

As  the  harbour  had  too  many 
boats  on  it  we  paddled  ashore  and 
put  out  the  decoys.  Five  geese,  one 
with  a  natural  goose's  head  on  it,  and 
a  few  black  duck  decoys  also.  Now, 
if  we  never  kill  another  goose  came  a 
sight  that  repaid  us.  There  was  a 
long  slow  swell  running  in  from  the 
Atlantic  and  up  on  its  crest  far  out 
we  could  see  the  dark  bodies  of  the 
flocks  of  geese  lifting.  They  oc- 
casionally lifted  into  the  air  and  ten 
to  fifty  to  a  hundred  flew  in  and  set- 
tled far  up  the  harbour  in  the  safe 
protected  waters. 

j.  Suddenly  Laddie  gave  me  one  of 
these  fearful  pinches — the  more  in- 
teresting the  sight  the  harder  the 
pinch — two  big  long  necked  birds  had 
just  swum  into  view  around  the  next 


us  (instantly  the  men  stopped  rowing 
and  lay  down  in  the  boat — they  had 
spied  our  flock  of  geese,  and  the  two 
birds  swimming  outside  made  them 
believe  that  all  were  live  geese). 
I  wished  my  heart  would  not  pound 
so  loudly — now  one  man  took  an  oar 
and  started  to  shove  the  punt  along — 
done  so  well  I  could  hardly  see  him 
do  it,  they  were  still  about  four  hun- 
dred yards  off  and  close  to  shore. 
All  this  time  the  two  geese  swam 
ahead — daintily  picking  bits  of  ell- 
grass  off  the  tide  and  sometimes  stop- 
ping to  preen  their  feathers — My 
eyes  worked  like  clockwork  from  side 
to  side.  Would  those  geese  get  with- 
in shot  before  the  now  almost  station- 
ary boat  alarmed  them?  Of  course 
neither  of  us  gave  a  thought  to  the 
camera  lying  so  handy  there,  so  no 
pictures.  A  grunt  from  the  gander 
now  just  outside  made  me  shiver — I 
slowly  raised  my  eyes  over  the  rude 
hide — "How  far  are  they?"  I  hissed 
into  Laddie's  ear — "Not  yet,"  he 
cautioned. 

Now  out  of  the  corner  of  one  eye 
I  could  see  that  boat  advancing  by 
the  tiny  tidecurrent  running  along 


A  fine  specimen. 


point  and  had  frozen  stiff  at  the  sight 
of  our  big  wooden  geese.  I  wanted 
to  "Honk"  softly  into  my  closed 
hands  but  thought  better  of  it  as  they 
started  to  swim  slowly  forward — 
ours  if  all  things  went  well — but  they 
didn't — for  I  saw  a  boat  rowing  along 
the  shore  and  heading  down  towards 


from  its  bow!  To  every  frantic  beat 
of  my  heart  the  geese  swam  a  little 
bit  nearer — now  the  man  is  pushing 
faster  and  the  gander's  neck  stiffens 
erect — "Now!"  urges  the  boy  and  I 
spring  ud.  Like  two  big  feathers 
those  twelve  pound  geese  lifted  lightly 
off  that  calm  water.    At  the  report 
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of  the  right  barrel  the  head  of  the 
gander  fell  and  the  big  bird  splashed 
in  heavily.  The  left  barrel  caught 
the  other  goose  too  far  back,  but  it 
wounded  it  hard  enough  to  make  it 
fall  within  a  few  hundred  yards. 
Laddie  frantically  pushed  that  big 
double  canoe  out  of  the  spruce  woods 
out  to  the  tide  edge  and  I  splashed 
and  scrambled  in.  The  swell  seemed 
huge  to  us  in  the  little  craft  but  there 
swam  that  big  bird,  dead  ahead.  I 
had  number  ones  in  and  fired.  I 
seemed  to  centre  it,  but  the  goose 
kept  right  on.  Hastily  putting  in  a 
six — and  also  putting  one  overboard 
into  six  fathoms  of  clear  green  water 


in  my  haste.  I  aimed  as  the  goose 
swam  up  one.  swell  while  we  topped 
the  next  one.  At  the  discharge  the 
noble  head  sank  and  we  soon  had 
that  bird  lying  beside  its  mate — later 
we  found  that  both  of  these  birds 
had  holes  through  the  wings  where 
they  had  been  hit  when  flying  over 
the  goose  hills. 

Our  story  is  ended  as  well  as  the 
year  and  we  wish  to  send  to  you — 
to  the  editor  and  publisher  and  the 
staff,  to  the  good  printers  who 
wrestle  with  my  copy,  and  to  all  my 
good  readers,  this  score  of  years — 
from  both  Laddie  and  myself — a  very 
merry  Christmas  greeting. 


The  Passenger  Pigeon 

W.  A.  LlNKLETTER 


1WISH  to  mention  several  peculi- 
arities which  I  deem  no  other 
variety  of  birds  have.  Having 
lived  with  them  and  on  them  for 
thirty  years  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  learn  things  about  them  which 
few  people  ever  enjoyed.  And  of 
the  numerous  articles  which  I  have 
seen  in  print  in  regard  to  them,  none 
of  the  writers  mentioned  any  of  the 
peculiar  capers  which  the  pigeons 
cut.  Although  they  were  not  water- 
fowls, if  there  was  no  other  way  to 
get  to  the  water  they  would  light  on 
the  water  with  their  wings  half 
spread  and  after  drinking  they  would 
clear  the  water  at  one  flop  of  the  wings. 

Every  other  year  for  thirty  years 
the  pigeons  nested  in  this  part  of 
Michigan  (the  upper  part  of  the  low- 
er portion  of  the  state.)  They  built 
their  nests  in  the  tops  of  trees;  forty 
to  sixty  nests  in  a  tree  and  the  nesting 
extended  over  several  thousand  acres. 
Their  feed,  in  this  state,  being  beech- 
nuts, their  flight  extended  all  over  the 
upper  part  of  lower  Michigan,  the 
upper  peninsula,  and  the  Manitou 
Islands.  And  instead  of  being  a 
calamity,  it  is  a  blessing  that  they 
are  gone  for  if  they  were,  yet  here  in 
any  such  numbers  as  they  were  forty 
years  ago  they  would  devour  all 


grain  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
their  nesting  place,  now  that  the 
beech  timber  is  nearly  all  cut  away. 

The  cause  of  their  leaving  was  that 
a  thousand  men  with  shot  guns 
broke  up  a  nesting  in  this  state  which 
caused  them  to  separate  into  several 
colonies  widely  separated  from  each 
other.  Then  to  complete  their  de- 
moralization, the  next  year  in  Wis- 
consin both  their  first  and  second 
nestings  were  robbed  of  their  young 
while  yet  the  old  birds  were  there; 
a  thing  the  parent  birds  would  never 
forget. 

A  trait  peculiar  to  the  passenger 
pigeons  was  that  they  fed  their 
young  for  two  weeks  and  then  flew 
away  and  failed  to  return.  If  the 
nest  robbers  had  stayed  away  from 
the  nesting  until  the  old  birds  had 
flown  away,  the  robbery  would  not 
have  disturbed  the  parent  birds  but 
the  villains  were  so  greedy  in  their 
haste  to  get  there  first  that  they 
began  their  "squab  picking"  several 
days  before  they  were  "ripe"  thus 
raising  the  mischief  with  the  old  birds. 
What  leads  me  to  believe  that  I 
know  what  calamity  overtook  the 
pigeons  is  that  several  years  after 
their  disappearance  I  was  in  a  res- 
taurant in  Chicago  and  while  waiting 
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for  my  food  to  be  served,  two  men 
who  were  sitting  there  inquired  of 
me  if  I  knew  the  name  of  the  bird 
(which  was  a  mounted  specimen 
perched  on  a  bracket  on  the  side  of 
the  room).  I  informed  them  that  it 
was  a  male  of  the  extinct  passenger 
pigeon,  which  until  a  few  years  past 
had  been  here  in  countless  numbers 
and  that  as  far  as  I  knew  nobody 
knew  where  they  went  to.  They 
replied  that  they  knew  that  several 
million  of  them  were  drowned  in  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  told  me  that 
they  sailed  through  them  for  a  hun- 
dred miles  and  that  much  of  the  dis- 
tance they  were  so  close  together 
that  they  touched  each  other;  and 
that  a  tornado  the  previous  day 
wrecked  their  topmasts  and  came 
near  blowing  the  sticks  out  of  their 
ship.  And  the  date  which  they 
gave  of  the  occurrence,  being  so  soon 
after  the  disappearance  of  the  pigeons 
from  Arkansas,  I  deemed  it  no  over 
tax  of  my  imagination  to  give  them 
full  credit  for  telling  the  truth. 

In  an  article  which  I  saw  a  few 
years  ago  in  a  sportsman's  publica- 
tion, the  writer  knew  so  little  about 
the  passenger  pigeon  that  he  failed 
to  distinguish  between  a  roosting 
and.  a  nesting,  than  which  there 
could  not  be  a  more  complete  "give 
away."  In  a  roosting  the  flight  was 
mixed  birds  and  they  flew  out  in  the 
morning  and  remained  all  day,  where- 
as in  the  flight  from  a  nesting  the 
males  flew  out  in  the  morning  and  at 
nine  o'clock  they  returned  and  the 
females  flew  out  and  remained  until 
three  o'clock,  when  they  returned 
and  resumed  "housekeeping"  while 
their  husbands  flew  out  to  feed  again. 

And  right  here  I  wish  to  mention 
another  peculiarity  of  the  passenger 
pigeons.  When  they  fed  on  beech 
nuts  they  would  eat  salt  like  a  sheep 
but  when  feeding  on  acorns  or  grain 
they  would  take  no  salt.  Instead  of 
tipping  the  head  back  to  drink,  as 
other  birds  do,  they  submerged  the 
bill  and  drank  like  a  horse. 

I  presume  it  is  unknown  to  many  of 
the  readers  of  Bod  and  Gun  what  the 
pigeons  fed  their  young.  There  was 
a$substance  found  in  the  crops  of 
the  old  birds  which  resembled  cheese 


curd  and  in  feeding  their  young  they 
rammed  their  head  into  the  mouth 
of  their  baby  (they  produced  only 
one  baby)  and  injected  that  curd 
into  them  and  the  little  fool  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  performance  immensely. 
****** 

In  Mr.  W.  A.  Linkletter's  article, 
he  asks,  "Where  are  the  passenger 
pigeons  gone,  and  why  they  went. 
It  might  be  said,  the  changed  con- 
ditions blotted  them  out,  as  it  did 
the  Petune  Indians.  The  passenger 
pigeons  were  indigenous  North  Ameri- 
can birds  and  their  real  home  was  the 
beech  woods  of  Pennsylvania;  when 
that  was  cut  away  or  thinned  out 
they  were  very  soon  extinct.  When 
they  became  reduced  in  numbers  the 
birds  of  prey  soon  finished  them  as 
they  only  laid  one  egg  in  the  season. 
The  modern  gun  in  the  hands  of  the 
murderous  sportsman,  together  with 
the  diminution  of  the  beech  woods 
and  the  prevalence  of  birds  of  prey 
all  worked  their  destruction.  One 
pair  of  hawks  would  destroy  hundreds 
of  nests  in  a  season  which  made  little 
difference  to  them  when  they  were  m 
countless  thousands. 

The  story  of  their  being  drowned 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  a  fable  for 
the  most  part,  some  may  have  been 
lost  in  a  storm  but  it  is  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  all  the  pigeons  in 
North  America  joined  in  one  flock 
and  flew  over  the  Gulf  to  their  des- 
truction. In  the  first  place  they 
never  left  North  America  in  numbers. 
While  they  were  most  plentiful  I 
understand  an  occasional  lost  one 
wandered  as  far  as  Brazil  in  South 
America  and  some  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and  were  taken  in  England. 
Specimens  in  their  museums  prove 
this  to  be  a  fact. 

^ There  was  nothing  peculiar  in  their 
method  of  feeding  the  young,  as  all 
birds  of  the  Columbia  order  feed  by 
regurgitation,  and  all  birds  of  this 
drink  as  he  mentions.  Watch  a 
tame  pigeon  or  a  dove. 

The  last  authentic  record  we  have 
of  a  passenger  pigeon  shot  in  Ontario 
was  in  1891,  and  I  understand  a 
few  stragglers  were  seen  in  N.S. 
during  1893  and  1894.— W.  D.  H. 


F.  V.  Williams 


AY  back  many  moons 
ago  there  lived  in 
old  New  Brunswick 
a  boy  whose  hobby 
was  the  old  trout 
stream  and  what  it 
contained.  Every 
hour  that  he  could 
devote  to  sport  was 
spent  exploring  and  fishing;  and  nat- 
urally this  youngster  learned  a  few 
things  about  trout.  Well  the  moons 
came  and  the  moons  went,  and  times 
changed  and  the  boy  had  to  move  to 
other  climes  in  order  to  follow  the 
great  $  sign,  of  which  there  was  very 
little  evidence  in  the  neighborhood 
of  the  old  trout  brook. 

Now  if  you  had  been  that  boy, 
my  dear  reader,  and  since  leaving 
the  neighborhood  of  the  old  trout 
stream  you  had  wandered  in  strange 
parts  of  the  country  and  caught  sal- 
mon, muskies,  pike,  bass,  etc.,  but 
never  had  an  opportunity  to  try  for 
the  'speckled  ones'  and  then  one  day 
while  you  were  plugging  away  at 
your  daily  grind  you  had  a  young 
lady  drop  in  and  start  talking  trout 
fishing  as  if  she  knew  something 
about  it,  wouldn't  it  "jar"  you?  Say 
never  but  once  in  the  fourteen  years 


since,  yes  longer  than  that— the  "kid 
had  gone  fishing"  down  in  the  old 
harbor  brook  had  he  seen  a  lady 
fisher,  we  mean  a  real  angler,  rod, 
basket  and  all,  and  that  was  out  in 
Washington,  and  that  lady  mention- 
ed had  some  rainbow  trout  that  were 
real  fish, — however,  here  was  a  young 
lady  sitting  calmly  telling  us  that 
she  had  caught  trout,  speckled 
brook  trout  off  a  beaver  dam.  We 
didn't  have  beaver  dams  on  the  har- 
bor brook.  The  more  we  listened 
the  more  we  became  convinced,  not 
that  we  doubted  the  lady's  word,  but 
we  thought  possibly  she  might  be 
talking  about  things  she  did  not 
understand.  But  after  describing  the 
cutting  of  a  "gad"  pole  and  the  bait- 
ing of  hooks,  etc.  and  the  way  they 
"slatted"  the  fish  out,  and  when  we 
asked  how  large  they  were  and  she 
described  the  size  by  holding  her 
hands  a  certain  distance  apart  and 
moving  them  to  another  certain  dis- 
tance, well — we  concluded,  that  the 
trout  ran  from  fmgerlings  to  old  "gol- 
whollopers,"  say  11  to  14  inches. 

The  lady  and  her  companion  left 
after  a  short  visit  and  we  were  left 
with  a  "fish  bug"  eatin'  at  our  imag- 
ination.   Ravensworth,  seven  miles 
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outside  Algonquin  Park,  why  from 
there  we  could  hop  on  the  morning 
train  and  spend  the  day  in  the  Park 
and  come  back  in  time  for  supper  on 
the  afternoon  train  if  you  cared  to, 
but  the  fishing  we  had  just  had  de- 
scribed to  us  was  not  in  the  Park. 
It  was  enough/  we  would  go,  and 
after  setting  one  date  and  being 
disappointed  we  tore  loose  the  13th 
day  of  June  and  started. 

Now  about  this  June  business,  let 
us  say  on  the  start  that  in  June,  the 
deer  flies  are  so  thick  in  some  places 
that  you  have  to  have  a  club  to  fight 
your  way  through  them,  at  least  you 
feel  as  if  you  would  like  to  use  a  club 
after  they  get  busy  with  you.  Fish- 
in'  "in  a  beehive"  it  sure  was,  but 
that  is  another  story. 

Missing  the  right  train  at  London 
we  arrived  at  Toronto  and  missed 
our  connections  and  had  to  stay  over 
till  next  morning.  However,  our 
troubles  were  few,  as  the  Walker 
House,  a  short  five  minutes  from  the 
station  where  we  hopped  off  the 
Grand  Trunk  train,  gave  us  good 
comfortable  accommodation,  and 
next  morning  we  were  on  our  way 
once  more.  It  is  all  interesting,  the 
trip  north  to  Scotia  Junction,  where 
you  change  cars  and  have  a  wait 
of  a  few  hours  for  the  "Park  Train." 
I  believe  at  certain  seasons  there  is  a 
stage  that  runs  from  Scotia  to  Rav- 
ensworth.  We  tried  to  get  one  man 
to  take  us  over  in  his  "Lizzie,"  but 
he  claimed  the  roads  were  scanda- 
lous,— the  distance  is  thirteen  miles — 
afterward  we  met  another  auto  driver 
who  said  if  all  the  roads  were  as  good 
as  that  he  could  get  through  all  O.K. 
But  not  having  had  the  opportunity 
of  passing  over  this  stretch  of  road 
ourselves  we  can  pass  no  personal 
opinion. 

However  in  due  time  we  arrived 
at  Ravensworth  and  leaving  the  tiny 
station  behind  we  started  to  climb 
the  hill  just  back  of  the  afore-men- 
tioned station  and  half  way  up  the 
hill  we  met  Mr.  Grove  coming  down 
to  meet  the  train,  five  minutes  more 
and  we  are  in  the  house  and  being 
made  to  feel  perfectly  at  home  by 
Mrs.  Grove  and  the  boys. 

Morning  comes  before  one  hardly 


realizes  he's  been  asleep,  and  having 
your  bait  and  tackle  ready  you  are 
soon  on  the  way  to  Cashman's  creek, 
down  under  the  railway  bridge  we 
have  our  fust  try  for  trout.  There 
is  a  tiny  rapid  here  perhaps  three 
feet  across  and  we  let  a  flat  earth 
worm  go  drifting  down  with  the 
current  giving  just  enough  slack 
line  to  give  it  the  natural  drift  of  the 
stream.  Half  way  through  the  rap- 
ids the  line  swings  into  a  bit  of  an 
eddy  and  there  is  a  smart  tug  on  the 
line  and  the  light  British  steel  rod 
bends  in  response.  You've  hooked 
your  first  trout,  not  a  large  one,  eight 
inches  is  all  the  length  he  can  boast 
but  he  is  sure  beautifully  marked,  and 
you  gloat  over  your  capture  before 
you  stow  it  away  on  the  damp  moss 
in  your  creel;  longer  perhaps  than 
you  have  over  any  fish  you  have 
hooked  for  years,  there's  something 
about  a  speckled  brook  trout,  as  you 
make  your  capture  and  as  he  is  ser- 
ved from  the  frying  pan  that  applies 
to  no  other  fish. 

At  the  end  of  three  hours  fishing, 
both  above  and  below  the  railway 
bridge,  you  have  fifteen  trout  ranging 
from  eight  to  about  eleven  inches, 
beside  numberless  small  fellows  under 
legitimate  length  that  you  have 
thrown  back.  With  a  fairly  heavy 
creel  you  hike  back  toward  the  little 
farm  house  on  the  hill,  and  that  even- 
ing as  the  speckled  ones  are  served 
on  the  table  you  forget  all  the  deer 
fly  and  mosquito  bites,  the  tangle  of 
brush  you  have  forced  your  way 
through  and  all  your  other  trifling 
difficulties  in  the  fishing  of  ■  an  un- 
known stream,  and  just  enjoy  that 
meal  to  the  last  delicious  morsel. 

Then  there  is  the  day  when  one  of 
the  boys,  William  Grove  to  be  more 
exact,  takes  you  away  over  the  hill 
and  down  to  'Cashman's,'  creek  where 
it  runs  wider  and  deeper.  Here  in  a 
forenoon's  fishing  you  get  the  legal 
limit,  and  coming  back  you  travel  a 
different  road  through  a  wonderful 
maple  growth,  where  as  far  as  you 
can  look  both  ways  up  and  down  the 
trail,  you  can  scarcely  see  the  blue 
of  the  sky  as  the  big  maples  inter- 
lace overhead  making  a  wonderfully 
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cool  walk  even  with  the  hot  June  sun  some  lake,  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  per- 

outside.              .  haps  more,  and  about  one  mile  wide, 

And  last  but  not  least  the  day  that  a  rocky  shore,  timber  right  down  to 

Bernard  Grove  and  William,  he  pre-  the  edge  of  the  water,  which  in  places 

fers  to  be  called  "Bill"  by  the  way,  is  15  feet  deep  right  off  the  rocks, 

should  you  happen  to  visit  there,  We  know  this  for  we  made  'soundings' 

took  you  out  to  Fox  lake,  this  is  there,  and  bass,  say,  well  we'll  make 
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it  conservative,  there's  lots  of  At  hem 
in  that  lake  and  that's  putting  it 
mildly,  and  on  the  way  home  that 
evening  we  saw  both  deer  and  part- 
ridge. The  end  of  the  week  draws 
near  and  reluctantly  we  pack  up  and 
face  the  back  track  but  not  without 
the  memory  of  a  delightful  bit  of 
sport  amid  pleasant  surroundings 
and  we  must  not  forget  to  say  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  your  not  being 
comfortable  if  the  Groves  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it.  You  feel  at 
home  when  you  arrive  and  you  have 
a  feeling  you  are  leaving  home  when 
you  have  to  depart. 

The  cool  nights,  and  the  call  of  a 
'whip-poor-will' — that    sang   for  us 


every r fine  evening  we  were  there — 
the  timbered  hills  surorunding  the 
place,  the  trout  fishing,  all  went  to 
make  up  such  a  pleasant  week  that 
we  neglected  to  take  the  Algonquin 
Park  train  of  a  morning  and  give  the 
Park  one  day's  visit  at  least.  The 
time  was  all  too  short  to  accomplish 
the  viewing  of  so  much  'Wonderland' 
and  with  a  resolve  to  return  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers  we  board 
the  train  on  the  return  trip  mightily 
pleased(  with  our  short  visit. 


Note — The  month  of  June  generally  finds 
plenty  of  flies  in  the  North  Country.  It 
is  well  to  go  prepared  if  you  plan  for  a 
June  trip. 


The  Wayside  Inn 

Judge  Fraleck 


Haec  olim  meminisse  juvabit,"  Virgil. 


RAINS  and  other 
facilities  of  travel 
have  done  away 
with  the  necessity 
for  most  of  our  way- 
side taverns  and 
destroyed  the  im- 
portance of  those 
which  remain. 

On  all  our  main  roads  leading  from 
the  towns  to  the  outlying  villages 
the  wayside  tavern  was  a  kind  of  a 
mile  post  on  the  journey. 

The  typical  old  fashioned  tavern 
usually  stood  upon  a  gentle  rise  of 
ground  just  off  the  main  highway  to 
allow  driving  room  or  a  kind  of 
"plaza."  The  main  building,  wher- 
ever practicable,  fronted  in  a  souther- 
ly direction  so  as  to  catch  the  sun 
in  order  that  the  lounger  might  bask 
in  its  genial  warmth  and  comfort,  or 
perhaps,  on  hot  days  enjoy  the  shade 
of  the  spacious  verandah,  with  its 
great  posts  running  along  the  whole 
front.  Out  in  the  front  thereof,  in 
the  vacant  space  stood  a  high  post 
with  a  signboard  swinging  in  the 
breeze  and  extending  an  invitation 
to  the  wayfarer,  or,  the  belated  travel- 


ler, to  enter  within.  The  upper  part 
of  the  signboard  disclosed  the  name 
of  the  proprietor,  or  that  given  to  the 
hostlery,  sometimes  in  gilt  letters 
along  with  a  representation  of  a 
horse,  deer,  or  other  animal  indicating 
the  sporting  proclivities  of  the  land- 
lord, or,  some  other  device  according 
to  the  conceit  of  the  painter,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  name  or  locality.  At 
the  bottom,  however,  was  the  never 
failing  "Accommodation  for  man  and 
beast." 

Within  the  spacious,  though  cozy 
bar-room,  there  was  the  large  fire- 
place, filled  in  winter  with  crackling 
logs,  and  the  high  mantel-piece,  and 
the  old  fashioned  high  back  chairs, 
and  large  settee.  The  bar  though 
modest  in  its  pretensions,  afforded 
the  best  of  good  cheer  and  disclosed 
a  sufficient  display  to  betoken  a 
plenty  of  everything  good  and  sug- 
gesting a  larger  store  at  hand.  The 
walls,  besides  some  trophies  of  the 
chase,  were  furnished  with  scenes 
from  the  old  land,  or  of  some  gallant 
ship  battling  with  the  waves,  or,  of 
some  battle  field  with  the  British 
Ensign  borne  bravely  against  the 
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foe,  and,  perhaps  some  character 
sketches;  not  those  questionable 
works  of  art — the  showy  mirror,  the 
chandelier  with  glass  pendants,  and, 
ail  that  glare  which  now  makes  the 
modern  bar-room  in  our  towns  and 
cities  a  depository  of  "gilded  baits  of 
vice  and  sin"  to  lure  the  neophite  on 
his  downward  course. 

The  landlord,  portly  and  rubicund, 
the  exemplification  of  good  living, 
courteous  and  attentive,  solicitous 
for  the  welfare  of  his  guests,  even  to 
the  extent  of  intuitively  anticipating 
their  very  wants,  and,  above  all,  his 
countenance  displaying  a  jocund  hil- 
arity which  at  a  glance  soothed  the 
ruffles  of  the  most  grouty  sojourner, 
and,  over  all,  the  pleasing,  motherly 
landlady  formed  not  a  small  supple- 
ment to  the  success  of  the  establish- 
ment. 

On  a  winter's  night,  with  the  cold 
away  below  zero,  the  fierce  February 
blasts,  hustling  the  blinding  snow, 
and  piling  it  in  exasperating  heaps 
on  the  roadway  as  it  were  on  purpose 
to  delay  the  weary  traveller  on  his 
journey,  a  look  into  the  wayside  bar- 
room would  disclose  an  air  of  sub- 
stantial comfort,  now  alas,  nowhere 
to  be  seen. 

There  were  the  crackling  logs  whose 
glowing  warmth  radiated  throughout 
the  room,  the  singing  kettle  suggest- 
ing bowls  of  punch  and  brimming 
bumpers  inviting  to  convivial  inter- 
course. The  circle  of.  contented 
guests  whose  ruddy  and  vigorous 
manhood  stood  out  in  bold  relief, 
the  pioneers  and  founders  of  this 
our  splendid  country. 

But  it  was  especially  along  the 
main  passenger  and  mail  routes, 
through  our  frontier  towns,  where 
the  wayside  inn  flourished  in  all  its 
glory. 

Before  the  advent  of  railroads, 
the  stage  coach  afforded  the  chief 
means  of  travel.  Suspended  on  huge 
leather  springs,  strength  and  comfort 
combined,  pannelled  and  painted  in 
gaudy  colors,  stamped  with  the  Im- 
perial Coat  of  Arms  and  with  "Royal 
Mail"  in  conspicious  letters,  proclaim- 
ed its  right  of  way  over  all  comers. 

The  sapient  driver,  in  top  boots, 
broad  sombrero,  with  long  hair  dang- 


ling upon  his  shoulders,  "bearded 
like  a  pard,"  and  with  ruddy  nose 
betoking  roadside  cheer,  now  wind- 
ing his  horn,  he  comes  thundering 
over  the  bridge.  He  draws  up  at  the 
main  entrance,  tosses  the  reins  of 
his  four  horses  to  the  humble  hostler, 
descends  from  his  seat  of  dignity 
and  swaggers  into  thebar-room  where 
he  knows  the  welcome  glass  awaits 
him.  While,  perhaps,  taking  another 
glass  or  so,  he  cracks  a  joke  with  the 
landlord,  or,  it  may  be  with  the  land- 
lady in  attendance,  for  he  is  a  gallant 
knight  of  the  whip.  Then  passing 
the  time  of  the  day  with  a  stranger, 
he  dispenses  the  latest  news  in  an 
oracular  manner.  In  the  meantime 
his  horses  have  been  changed,  he 
again  takes  his  seat,  gathers  up  and 
shakes  out  his  reins,  cracks  his  whip 
and  disappears  amidst  a  cloud  of 
dust  to  the  admiring  gaze  of  the  small 
boy  and  the  tavern  idler. 

Some  few  now  living  can  recall  to 
mind  the  old  stage  coach  days,  and 
the  names  of  Abe  Stimers,  Hank 
Covert,  Hiram  Mink,  and,  other 
knights  of  the  whip,  alas,  now  for- 
gotten as  well  as  the  times  in  which 
they  lived  and  flourished. 

About  the  first  regular  daily  mail 
stage  between  Toronto  and  Montreal 
was  established  by  the  Mink  bro- 
thers; George,  who  kept  a  hotel  in 
Kingston  and  Jim,  who  looked  after 
the  Toronto  end  of  the  business, 
These  Minks  were  two  of  seven  bro- 
thers. Their  parents  were  slaves 
and  had  been  freed  when  that  in- 
stitution was  abolished  in  Canada, 
"black  as  the  ace  of  spades"  they 
prided  themselves  in  their  pure  negro 
blood — "no  white  trash  in  them." 
By  industry,  frugality,  and,  honour- 
able dealing,  these  two  boys  rose  to 
become  men  of  wealth  and  influence. 
From  first  stable  boys,  thenhackmen, 
and,  finally  owners  of  a  line  of  stages 
with  its  hundreds  of  horses  and 
numerous  coaches,  and,  the  whole 
line  extended  over  300  miles  along 
the  frontier  of  the  province. 

A  vicious  custom  borrowed,  per- 
haps, from  the  neighbouring  states, 
was  instituted  throughout  the  early 
settled  districts.  Some  now  living 
may  recall  !  ise  gatherings  associated 
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with  their  boyhood  days  when  they 
were  allowed  to  accompany  the  hunt- 
ers and  proudly  carry  the  game. 
These  shooting  matches  were  foster- 
ed by  the  landlords  of  the  country 
taverns. 

The  plan  was,  in  the  fall  of  each 
year,  to  call  a  meeting  of  all  parties 
who  could  carry  a  gun  in  a  certain 
locality.  At  these  meetings,  con- 
vened "  at  some  tavern,  two  of  the 
best  shots  in  the  neighbourhood  were 
generally  selected  as  captains  of  the 
hunt,  and  these  captains  "chose 
sides.''  No  fee  was  required  for 
membership,  but  every  man  or  boy 
throughout  the  locality  who  could 
muster  a  gun  was  chosen,  or,  allied 
himself  to  one  side  or  the  other,  no 
matter  how  numerous,  so  that  the 
two  sides  were  fairly  and  evenly 
divided.  Rules  were  laid  down  to 
govern  the  match.  A  certain  value 
in  numbers  was  given  to  the  head  of 
each  living  thing  slaughtered,  the 
body  was  thrown  away  for  a  meal 
for  foxes  and  other  predatory  animals. 

Upon  a  day  appointed,  every  man 
and  boy  in  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
ceeded to  scour  the  woods  and  fields, 
and  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  con- 
tinued from  daylight  till  dark.  Upon 
that  evening  or  next  day  following, 
all  repaired  to  the  tavern  and  the 
side  having  the  smaller  number  of 
the  count  paid  for  the  supper.  Of 
course,  the  landlord  alone  benefitted 
and  encouraged  the  practice. 

Black  and  grey  squirrels  with  their 
plumy  tails,  then  numerous,  now 
almost  extinct.  Partridge,  then  a 
covey  in  every  dell  and  hillside,  now 
almost  exterminated.  The  wood- 
pecker, the  robin,  and  the  song  bird, 
all  utterly  destroyed  in  order  that 
each  hunter  might  gratify  his  lust 
for  slaughter  and  possibly  obtain  a 
tavern  supper  at  the  expense  of  the 
other  fellow.  This  pernicious  prac- 
tice was  continued  from  year  to  year 
until  there  was  left  scarcely  anything 
worth  while  to  shoot  and  only  died 
out  for  the  lack  of  game. 

It  must  be  remembered,  however, 
that  the  pioneer  and  those  who  came 
immediately  after  them  looked  upon 
every  wild  thing  as  an  enemy  to  be 


exterminated.  Even  boys  were  en- 
couraged to  destroy  every  squirrel 
and  every  bird  as  pests  to  the  grain- 
field  and  to  the  orchard.  Little  did 
those  men  dream  that  by  destroying 
the  bird  kind  they  were  opening  the 
door  for  numerous  species  of  insects 
far  more  destructive  and  ten  times 
more  difficult  to  exterminate.  The 
codling  moth,  and  the  curculio,  alone 
take  their  toll  of  the  "first  fruits" 
of  the  land.  Yet  with  all  the  ex- 
perience of  the  past,  when  every 
observant  or  reading  man  knows 
the  value  of  the  song  bird  and  others 
of  the  feathered  tribe,  still  the  de- 
struction goes  on. 

Should  space  permit,  the  writer 
could  tell  how  the  foreigner,  the  small 
boy  with  his  Flobert  rifle,  and,  the 
felonous  cat,  are  destroying  our  song 
birds  surrounding  our  towns  and 
cities;  how  some  lumber  camps  are 
fed  on  deer  and  moose;  how  every 
railway  construction  gang  as  they 
go  along  strip  the  forests  so  that 
scarcely  a  live  animal  is  left  behind; 
how,  in  all  our  northern  townships 
some  two  or  three  poachers  in  every 
locality  whose  hunting  and  fishing 
is  well  known  by  the  settlers,  and, 
overlooked  by  the  game  wardens; 
how  the  beaver  last  winter  were 
slaughtered  by  cutting  a  hole  in  the 
ice  a  little  distance  from  a  beaver 
house  and  placing  some  dynamite 
and  fuse  on  the  end  of  ^a  long  pole 
and  pushing  it  under  the  ice  too  near 
the  house,  the  explosion  blows  up 
the  house  and  scatters  the  beaver 
family  about  on  the  ice  either  stunned 
or  killed. 

So  long  as  the  protection  of  game 
and  fish  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
politician,  so  long  will  political  use 
be  made  of  it.  So  long  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  our  Ontario  Legislature  have 
the  appointment  of  political  heelers 
to  the  position  of  game  warden,  so 
long  will  game  be  destroyed  through 
negligence  or  graft.  Unless  this  mat- 
ter is  taken  out  of  politics  and  placed 
in  the  hands  of  a  commissioner,  the 
s  ame  as  in  New  York  S  tate ,  with  power 
to  appoint  or  dismiss  game  wardens, 
the  fish,  game,  and  fur  bearing 
animals,  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past 
the  same  as  the  buffalo. 


F.  V.  Williams 


ERE  Spunk!  Here 
Spunk!"  I  glanced 
out  of  the  window 
in  time  to  see  a  short 
heavy  set  man  leap 
off  the  veranda  to 
meet  a  goodly  look- 
ing Airedale  that 
came  bounding  to 
meet  him.  They  romped  and  wrest- 
led about  in  the  snow  to  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  old  guide  and  myself. 
A  great  pair  this,  the  man  and  his 
Airedale.  The  guide  informed  me 
that  he  had  been  at  his  place  for  the 
five  preceding  seasons.  Always  they 
came  in  the  spring,  to  hunt  the  bear; 
three  seasons  he  has  taken  out  his 
bear  pelt  and  two  he  has  had  to  re- 
turn empty  handed.  This  year  he 
claims  he  and  the  dog  know  where 
there  is  a  big  bear  denned  up,  or  at 
least  they  know  the  location  and  the 
man  says  Spunk  will  find  him  alright: 
and  just  here  we  were  interrupted  by 
Spunk  and  his  owner  coming  inside. 
The  man  and  his  dog  were  pals  al- 
right, and  I  by  way  of  opening  a  con- 
versation started  to  pet  his  dog,  at 
the  same  time  remarking  what  a 
lot  of  company  he  must  be.  "Indeed 
he  is,"  returned  his  owner,  "there's 
many  a  time  I  would  have  returned 
home  without  my  bear  if  it  hadn't 
been  for  Spunk.    He's  not  trained  to 


tear  loose  and  raise  bedlam  in  the 
bush,  but  he  knows  how  to  trail  Mr. 
Bear  to  a  fare-you-well  and  when  we 
start  after  bear,  we  hunt  bear  and 
nothing  else,  eh  Spunk?"  To  all  of 
which  Spunk  merely  wagged  his 
stumpy  tail  and  ran  toward  the  door 
and  back  again,  trying  to  tell  in  his 
dog  language  that  it  was  high  time 
to  be  off. 

He  would  let  me  pet  him,  oh  yes, 
in  a  condescending  sort  of  way  with 
no  apparent  interest,  and  always 
one  eye  on  his  master's  movements. 
Just  now  as  his  master  finished 
putting  the  last  touches  to  his  pack 
sack,  he  swung  it  to  his  shoulders  and 
Spunk  forgot  in  two  seconds  that  I 
existed  as  he  joyously  bounded  for 
the  door  that  his  master  opened. 

In  answer  to  the  guide's  query  as 
to  when  he  would  be  back,  the  hunter 
replied  that  we  need  not  look  for 
him  for  three  or  four  days  as  he  in- 
tended calling  at  an  Indian  village  he 
knew  of  for  information  as  to  certain 
trails. 

******  •  < 

The  days  rolled  by,  the  six  inches 
of  spring  snowfall  had  melted  and 
another  light  snow  had  taken  its 
place.  I  was  assisting  the  guide,  to 
put  away  his  traps  as  the  season  was 
over  and  on  the  morrow  we  would 
start  overhauling  the  canoes — there 
were  two  of  them — in  the  long  shed 
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at  the  back  of  the  log 'house.  "How 
long  did  that  fellow  say  he'd  be  gone?" 
The  guide  stopped  in  his  work  of 
overhauling  a  mass  of  tangled  trap- 
chains. 

"He  said  not  to  expect  him  inside 
of  three  days,"  I  replied. 

"Three  days!  Well  it's  five  days 
since  he  left  and  while  there's  always 
a  chance  he  has  been  laying  over  at 
the  Indian  village,  he's  a  fellow  that 
rarely  makes  a  misstatement  as  to 
time,  and  he  knows  the  country  like 
a  book,  I  always  feel  easier  when  a 
trip  like  this  one  is  over  with.' ' 

We  overhauled  the  canoes,  did 
numerous  odd  jobs  about  the  little 
clearing  and  all  the  while  it  was  quite 
obvious  to  me  that  the  guide  was 
becoming  more  uneasy  about  the 
absent  hunter.  At  the  end  of  the 
seventh  day  he  broached  the  subject 
at  supper  time. 

"Tomorrow  is  the  eighth  day  that 
fellow  has  been  away,  there's  some- 
thing wrong  and  at  the  first  streak 
of  daylight  tomorrow  I'm  going  to 
be  on  my  way.  If  you  care  to  come 
along  I'll  be  glad  of  your  company.  It 
will  be  rough  travelling  for  a  couple 
of  days  but  I  have  to  find  out  what 
has  happened." 

I  had  come  to  visit  the  little  place 
in  the  mountains  for  a  rest,  and  I 
had  done  very  little  but  rest,  and 
privately  I  was  just  as  anxious  to 
know  what  had  happened  to  the 
hunter  and  incidently  to  "Spunk" 
as  was  my  old  friend,  the  guide. 
Spunk  had  made  a  hit  with  me  and 
I  had  resolved  from  the  first  time  I 
had  seen  him  that  should  I  ever  be 
so  fortunate  as  to  be  located  anywhere 
outside  a  large  city  I  would  surely 
have  an  Airedale.  As  to  my  own 
personal  opinion  it  seemed  unnatural 
to  handicap  a  lively  good-natured 
fellow  like  "Spunk"  with  asphalt 
pavements  and  the  brick  walls  of 
the  city. 

I  can  see  him  now  as  he  stood  that 
first  morning  we  met,  standing  out 
there  in  the  snow  watching  some  dis- 
tant object  up  the  lake  which  lay 
directly  in  front  of  the  cabin,  a  living 
picture  of  man's  best  friend. 

We  were  up  before  daylight  and  on 
our  way^to  the  Indian  village  an  hour 


later.  Upon  our  arrival  at  the  place, 
the  guide  left  me  with  the  packs  and 
rifles  and  went  directly  to  "Big 
Charlie's"  little  cottage,  the  Indian 
with  whom  he  was  acquainted  and 
who  had  a  reputation  as  being  one 
of  the  best  guides  and  hunters  in  that 
section.  He  was  gone  perhaps  ten 
minutes  when  he  suddenly  appeared 
followed  by  one  of  the  burliest, 
huskiest  Indians  I  had  ever  seen. 

The  guide  came  to  me  and  remark- 
ed, "We  will  jog  along  toward  the 
range  back  there,"  indicating  a  moun- 
tainous ridge  some  five  miles* away. 
''Charlie  says  'White  man  no  come 
back  nine  days,  look  heap  bad'  and 
he  tells  me  he  will  get  three  or  four 
of  his  men  and  overtake  us,  before 
dinner  time." 

The  country  got  rougher  and  more 
rugged  as  we  advanced  and  by  ten 
o'clock  it  was  simply  a  case  of  up  one 
ridge  and  down  another,  and  glancing 
backward  from  one  of  these  ridges  I 
saw  five  specks  of  humanity  following 
on  our  trail  away  in  the  valley  we 
had  just  passed  through. 

Our  objective  was  a  heavily  tim- 
bered range  of  low  mountains,  men- 
tioned before,  and  my  friend  knew 
the  trail  that  far,  from  there  we  would 
have  to  rely  on  the  Indians — Big 
Charlie  and  his  friends. 

In  another  hour  they  had  caught 
up  with  us,  Charlie  and  four  fellows 
who  certainly  looked  the  part  of 
real  woodsmen.  By  noon  we  were 
at  the  highest  part  of  the  ridge  and 
Charlie  and  the  guide  called  a  halt 
to  eat  lunch  and  discuss  the  probable 
course  the  hunter  had  taken,  and  as  a 
result  Charlie  gave  us  the  following 
instructions: 

"White  man  that  lost,  good  hunter, 
him  know  where  bear  live  all  winter, 
find  places  where  bear  live  and  you 
find  white  man's  track." 

All  of  which  was  good  advice,  we 
spread  out  in  a  line  with  fifty  to  one 
hundred  yards  separating  each  man 
from  his  nearest  neighbor  and  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  every  thicket  and 
gully  in  our  line  of  travel,  we  hunted 
carefully  till  about  five  in  the  after- 
noon but  there  was  no  trace  of  our 
missing  hunter,  and  at  that  time  we 
had  the  word  passed  along  the  line 


'Spunk  had  stood  guard  for  nearly  a  week. 
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that  it  was  time  to  make  camp  for 
the  night. 

We  each  carried  two  days  provi- 
sions, and  belt-axes,  rifles,  etc.,  and 
before  the  short  spring  day  had  closed 
there  was  a  comfortable  lean-to  built, 
a  large  bed  of  boughs  ready  and  a 
good  fire  going  for  the  night.  Our 
evening  meal  disposed  of,  the  fire 
replenished,  a  short  talk  and  every- 
one rolled  himself  in  his  blankets  for 
a  much  needed  sleep. 

To  me  it  seemed  as  if  I  had  but 
just  dropped  off  to  sleep  when  I 
heard  some  one  stirring  about  the 
fire,  and  glancing  out  from  my  blank- 
ets, I  could  make  out  the  figure  of 
Big  Charlie  busily  preparing  the 
morning  coffee.  I  rolled  out,  my 
knees  feeling  a  little  stiff  and  lame, 
but  noticed  as  I  moved  about  that 
there  was  nothing  serious  in  my  lame- 
ness and  Charlie  greeted  me  with  a 
"Good-mornin',  big  walk  yesterday, 
today  we  find  white  hunter,  snow  up 
here  no  melt  for  long  time."  Mean- 
ing as  I  understood  it  that  if  we  were 
fortunate  enough  to  pass  over  ter- 
ritory where  the  man  had  hunted, 
that  we  would  surely  find  his  tracks. 

What  the  Indian  had  said  about  the 
snow  was  correct,  the  snow  had  not 
melted  here  for  weeks,  it  was  so  much 
cooler  on  the  higher  ground,  and 
there  were  tracks  of  weasel,  mink  and 
an  occasional  wolf  that  must  have 
been  made  at  least  two  weeks  before, 
but  they  were  easily  traced  even  by 
my  unaccustomed  eye. 

I  ventured  to  ask  Charlie  why  he 
was  so  sure  we  would  find  our  man 
that  morning? 

"P'raps,  not  this  mornin',  then 
this  afternoon,  him  hunt  this  ridge 
for  big  bear,  me  talk  with  him  before 
he  go  way." 

We  followed  the  same  programme 
this  day  that  we  had  on  the  previous 
afternoon,  and  we  had  hunted  less 
than  an  hour  when  the  Indian  on 
the  extreme  end  of  the  line  picked  up 
a  man's  tracks  in  the  snow  in  a  deep 
gully,  shortly  afterward  the  footprints 
of  the  dog  were  found  and  then  fortwo 
hours  we  followed  the  trail  of  man  and 
dog  that  eventually  led  us  to  the  edge 
of  a  cliff.  Back  from  the  precipice 
about  a  hundred  feet  there  was  an 


old  windfall  or  rather  two  or  three 
uprooted  trees  that  had  fallen  over  a 
mass  of  giant  boulders.  Around  and 
round  this  pile  of  debris  was  the 
track  of  the  dog.  We  stopped  and 
stood  a  little  group  to  one  side  so  as 
not  to  obliterate  the  story  told  in 
the  snow,  and  Indian  Charlie  went 
over  the  ground  carefully.  In  ten 
minutes  work  he  had  unravelled  the 
whole  story  and  he  came  back  to  the 
group  and  held  up  for  our  inspection 
an  empty  45-70  cartridge. 

"White  hunter's  dog  find  bear 
under  windfall  in  den,  bear  come  out, 
he  rush  white  man,  hunter  he  fire 
one  shot,  he  back  up,  bear  he  follow 
with  dog,  makin'  big  fight,  him,  white 
man's  gun  no  good,  he  jam  on  break, 
man  and  bear  he  go  over  cliff,  one, 
two  hundred  feet  fall,  we  go  down 
and  see."  Horror  stricken,  the  guide 
and  I  went  over  the  ground  with  the 
others  of  the  party.  That  there  had 
been  a  fight  there  could  be  no  doubt, 
as  the  snow  was  trampled  and  dis- 
turbed all  over  the  place,  There  were 
splashes  of  frozen  something  that 
looked  like  blood  here  and  there,  and 
everywhere  were  the  tracks  of  brave 
old  "Spunk."  His  master  had  evident- 
ly been  backing  up  toward  the  cliff 
and  the  bear  after  him  with  the  dog 
doing  all  in  his  power  to  stop  him.  I 
saw  one  of  the  Indians  beckon  to  one 
of  his  partners  and  stripping  oft  his 
coat  he  gave  his  partner  a  hold  on 
one  sleeve  and  he  taking  the  other 
let  himself  partly  over  the  edge 
of  the  cliff  and  reaching  back  passed 
the  badly-splintered  stock  of  the 
hunter's  rifle  to 1  his  partner  before 
struggling  back  himself. 

We  examined  it  carefully,  there 
were  no  extra  cartridges  in  the  mag- 
zine,  the  stock  was  simply  a  mass  of 
splinters,  the  lever  and  action  were 
all  twisted  out  of  line  and  there  was 
the  coarse  unmistakable  hair  of  a 
grizzly  still  clinging  to  the  sights,  the 
rifle  had  very  evidently  been  used  as 
a  club  in  the  hands  of  a  man  that 
fought  a  losing  fight,  and  a  desperate 
one.  It  wasy  a  piece  of  junk  as  far  as 
being  a  rifle  was  concerned. 

Charlie  interrupted  us,  "Come,  we 
go  find  man!"  I  do  not  think  any 
of  us,  even  the  Indians  relished  that 
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job.  We  made  our  way  down  the 
cliff  by  a  circuitous  route  and  it  was 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  before 
we  came  to  a  spot  where  there  was  a 
little  huddled  shapeless  mass  at  the 
foot  of  the  cliff,  partly  covered  with 
snow.  We  were  within  fifty  feet  of 
it  and  "Spunk"  raised  his  head  and 
looked  at  us,  with  a  grotesque  twist 
of  his  body  he  raised  himself  to  his 
feet  and  a  snarl  warned  us  to  keep  our 
distance.  He  was  standing  along- 
side of  what  had  once  been  his  master 
and  woe  be  to  the  man  or  devil  that 
tried  to  touch  that  precious  master 
of  his.  All  around  were  the  tracks 
of  wolves,  but  none  of  these  were 
near  the  body;  they  had  kept  their 
distance.  One  of  the  dog's  legs  was 
evidently  broken  and  he  seemed  a 
gaunt,  ferocious  looking  animal  com- 
pared to  the  fine  looking  lively  pal 
that  had  left  our  camp  a  few  short 
days  ago. 

We  tried  to  bribe  him  with  food, 
he  refused  to  look  at  it.  WTe  tried  to 
surround  him  and  he,  with  his  back 
to  a  rock, defied  the  bunch  of  us,  game 
little  dog,  but  we  had  to  remove  that 
poor  body  there  in  the  snow.  Big 
Charlie  removed  his  heavy  mackinaw 
and  taking  a  stick  in  his  left  hand 
and  coat  in  his  right,  he  advanced 
on  the  dog.  The  dog  waited  and 
snarled.  When  within  three  feet,  the 
dog  sprang  at  the  stick  that  the 
Indian  thrust  forward  at  him,  and 


quick  as  a  flash  the  heavy  coat  cover- 
ed his  powerful  woolly  head  and 
shoulders,  and  two  other  Indians 
stepping  in  tied  him  securely. 

We  made  a  stretcher,  got  the  frozen 
body  on  it,  and  while  cutting  poles 
for  this  we  discovered  the  body  of  a 
huge,  gaunt  looking  grizzly.  Hunter 
and  bear  in  their  fight  had  fallen  over 
the  cliff  and  "Spunk"  had  stood  guard 
for  nearly  a  week  judging  from  the 
time  we  supposed  the  fight  had  taken 
place. 

We  let  k 'Spunk"  loose  after  having 
the  body  on  a  stretcher  and  then 
we  discovered  he  could  scarcely  walk. 
One  leg  had  a  nasty  cut  and  the  bone 
was  broken,  and  altho'  he  anxiously 
eyed  our  burden  on  the  litter  he  no 
longer  snapped  at  us,  and  seemed  to 
understand  our  intentions.  The 
old  guide  made  a  sling  of  his  pack-  < 
straps  to  carry  him  and  we  started 
out  on  our  return  journey,  two  of 
the  Indians  stopping  behind  to  skin 
the  big  grizzly. 

"Spunk"  found  a  good  home  with 
the  trapper.  At  first  .he  seemed  too 
badly  used  up  to  ever  recover,  but 
the  man  of  the  trap  line  set  his  leg, 
put  it  in  splints  and  bandaged  it  in 
such  a  way  that  the  dog  could  not 
get  at  it,  and  when  I  left  at  the  end 
of  the  short  summer  "Spunk"  and 
the  trapper  were  getting  along  very 
nicely. 


A  glimpse  of  Lakeside  Park,  Yarmouth,  showing  a  few  of  Nova  Scotia  Guides  tents. 
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Where  it  is  Always  Vacation  Time 

Travellers  from  all  sections  of  the  continent  are  making  the  Algonquin  Park  of  Ontario  their  headquarters 
for  winter  sports,  as  well  a.s  summer  fishing  and  canoeing. 


Curious  Habits  of  Squirrels 


H.  Mortimer  Batten 


IN  Toronto  a  few  years  ago  there 
was  a  great  outcry  against  the 
squirrels,  it  being  said  on  every 
side  that  unless  the  city  forfeited  an 
ornament  to  its  suburban  parks  in 
the  way  of  the  little  red  tree-dweller, 
the  song  birds  would  most  assuredly 
go.  Though,  of  course,  it  is  well- 
known  that  squirrels  are  guilty  of 
depredations  of  this  kind,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  is  a  matter  of  in- 
dividual tastes  rather  than  a  general 
habit  of  the  squirrel  kind,  for  near 
to  my  own  door  a  squirrel  has  spent 
the  spring  within  sight  of  the  nests 
of  missel  thrushes  and  common  song 
birds  without  interfering  with  any 
of  them.  Indeed  it  is  seldom  one 
comes  across  examples  of  the  squirrel 
as  a  bird  killer  in  this  country,  though 
I  have  known  individual  squirrels 
to  develop  most  unusual  tastes  as 
regards  its  food.  When  one  squirrel 
in  a  certain  locality  takes  to  destroy- 
ing young  birds,  the  example  is 
quickly  followed  by  the  rest  of  the 
community,  the  bad  habit  becoming 
an  epidemic  impossible  to  check. 
The  squirrel  that  has  once  indulged 
in  ruthless  massacre  soon  does  it 
again,  initiating  his  wife  and  his 
friends  till  no  nest  in  the  district  is 
safe. 

As  a  concrete  example  that  bird 
killing  is,  in  the  first  place,  the  result 
of  individual  inclinations  in  the  squir- 
rel, a  gentleman  in  Kircudbright- 
shire  found  one  spring  that  several 
nests  of  young  birds  in  his  shrubbery 
had  been  ruthlessly  pillaged,  and 
suspicion  naturally  fell  upon  the  cat, 
which  thereafter,  was  kept  imprisoned 
in  the  kennels.  The  destruction  con- 
tinued, however,  and  one  day  the 
gardener  caught  a  squirrel  red-hand- 
ed, in  the  very  act  of  devouring  a 
fledgling,  which  it  had  not  even 
troubled  to  kill.  The  little  renegade 
was  shot  on  the  spot,  whereupon  the 
destruction  promptly  ceased,  though 
there  were  several  squirrels  occupying 
the  same  part  of  the  grounds. 

A  short  time  ago  I  came  across  an 
even   more   surprising   example  of 


a  squirrel's  originality  in  the  way  of 
diet.  This  creature  lived  a  solitary 
life  in  a  little  frequented  and  well- 
wooded  valley  of  the  Kells  Hills — 
one  of  those  quiet  spots  nature  seems 
to  lay  aside  for  her  peace-loving  kin- 
dred. The  valley  is  a  favourite 
haunt  of  the  roe  deer,  while  regularly 
just  before  dusk  the  blackgame  are 
to  be  seen  feeding  on  the  shoots  of 
the  silver  birch  trees.  The  first 
migrating  woodcock  are  to  be  found 
there,  though  this  winter  there  are 
only  resident  birds. 

Near  to  a  bend  in  the  stream  I 
regularly  saw  the  squirrel,  generally 
rooting  among  the  leaves  at  the  wai- 
ter's edge,  though  one  morning  I 
noticed  him  paddling  about  among 
the  pebbles  in  a  shallow  sidewash. 
This  struck  me  as  curious,  and  watch- 
ing intently  I  presently  saw  the  little 
animal  take  what  looked  like  a  nut 
or  a  pebble  from  the  water.  Mount- 
ing to  a  dry  place  he  cracked  the 
article  in  his  teeth,  consumed  its 
contents,  then  renewed  his  search — 
nosing  about  in  the  shallow  water 
with  his  tail  held  high  and  dry. 
Making  no  further  find  he  scampered 
off  to  a  second  bywash  lower  down," 
and  there  repeated  his  activities. 

Going  up  to  the  place  I  found  that 
the  objects  of  the  animal's  searchings 
were  a  species  of  small,  black,  hard 
shelled  water  snail  or  fresh  water 
winkle,  which  were  to  be  found  at- 
tached to  the  under  side  of  the 
larger  pebbles. 

Here  then  is  an  example  of  an  in- 
dividual squirrel  developing  far  more 
surprising  tastes  than  those  first 
referred  to,  turning  from  the  trees  to 
the  widely  different  occupation  of 
fishing  for^  a  living. 

In  Canada  I  have  known  the 
squirrels  to  be  almost  as  multifarious 
in  their  tastes  as  the  black  bears, 
visiting  the  lake  shores  in  search  of 
dead  fish  or  any  other  carrion,  or 
even  gorging  themselves  on  the  scum 
of  May  flies  which  hatch  out  in 
countless  millions  on  some  of  these 
waters. 


That  Reminds  Me 


Harry  M.  Moqre 


ODD  stories  of  The  Great  Out- 
doors are  as  numerous  as  the 
men  who  tell  of  these  experi- 
ences. Some  stories  are  improbable, 
others  split  the  hair  of  truth  and 
might  be  classed  as  Things-that- 
Might-have-Happened. 

In  the  glow  of  the  camp-fire  these 
stories  are  told.  And  occasionally 
the  listener  will  hear  something  that 
will  make  him  think  and — wonder 
if  Ananias  through  the  process  of 
reincarnation  has  not  returned. 

The  most  improbable  camp-fire 
story  told  is  that  of  the  father  who 
shot  his  three  sons  with  one  bullet, 
accidentally,  of  course.  (For  mur- 
ders, see  the  daily  papers.) 

This  particular  hunter  placed  his 
three  sons  along  the  rocks  in  a  tri- 
angular shaped  gut  in  the  mountains 
while  he  went  to  chase  down  a  deer 
to  them.  The  deer  ran  in  the  right 
direction,  and  the  father  shot  at  it. 
He  missed,  as  a  mark  on  the  rocks 
above  the  animal's  back  plainly 
showed,  but  that  was  not  all. 
That  bullet  had  richochetted  from 
rock  to  rock  and  in  its  course  had 
killed  the  three  boys.  For  reasons 
that  need  not  be  explained,  this  yarn 
is  decidedly  improbable. 

Another  hunter  hired  four  young 
men,  with  as  many  sacks,  to  accom- 
pany him  on  a  prairie  chicken  expedi- 
tion. The  hunter  used  an  eight 
gauge  seal  gun.  Just  as  he  reached 
the  field,  thousands  of  the  chickens 
raised  from  the  ground.  He  had 
time  for  but  one  shot.  "But,"  he 
concludes  his  story,  "I  must  have 
aimed  too  low.  The  boys  filled  four 
sacks  full  of  feet." 

Art  Anglican  clergyman,  whose 
word  has  never  been  doubted,  tells 
that  he  fired  broadside  at  a  buck  in  a 
clump  of  poplars  one  afternoon. 
The  animal   disappeared  magically. 


He  went  over  and  found  the  buck 
stone  dead.  The  bullet  had  hit  the 
horn,  glanced  downward  and  entered 
the  brain. 

A  bold  gunner  with  a  Snider  sat 
alongside  a  river  when  a  mink  climbed 
up  on  a  "dead-head."  The  gunner 
fired  upstream  at  the  mink,  missed 
it,  and  the  bullet  glancing  from  the 
water  dropped  into  the  lap  of  a 
farmer's  wife  who  sat  shelling  peas 
on  the  door-step  of  her  house  half  a 
mile  away.  How  the  narrator  knew 
it  was  the  same  bullet  beats  me. 

Of  course  real  odd  cases  that  were 
painfully  true  have  come  to  light. 

From  the  bank  of  a  river  which 
divides  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
an  army  officer  fired  across  stream  at 
a  wild  goose.  He  missed  the  goose, 
but  he  wounded  a  pedestrian  on  the 
streets  of  the  town  opposite.  The 
wounded  recovered,  but  it  cost  the 
officer  some  -money  to  settle  the 
matter.  fe  P 

Instances  have  been  recorded  of 
horses  shot  for  moose  and  cattle  for 
deer.  These  accidents  could  possibly 
happen.  I  know  of  a  man  whose 
white  tie  drew  fire  from  a  companion 
on  a  ridge  who  mistook  the  white 
object  moving  in  the  swamp  below 
for  a  deer's  "flag."  That  white  tie 
cost  the  wearer  a  steel  point  through 
his  lungs.  He  recovered.  But  the 
Old  Guy  with  the  Horns  nearly  had 
his  number. 

And  so  they  go,  on  and  on.  Some 
stories  are  hopeless,  occasional  stories 
are  true.  There  is  absolutely  no 
chance  for  The  Eager  Young  Feller 
to  enter  the  Talkfest.  No!  The  Old 
Timers — the  Thirty-Third  Degree  3 
Followers  of  Rod,  Gun  and  Line — 
must  die  off  before  the  new  grist  of 
probabilities  and  improbabilities  of 
the  chase  will  have  a  chance  of  being 
told. 


Barb  or  Barbless 


A  question  as  to  whether  the.  Barb  of  the  Hook  should  be  abandoned,  or  if  it  should 
be  retained.      Views  for  and  against  are  stated. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


AS  the  supply  of  large  trout  on  the  streams 
are  diminished  and  they  grow  fewer  and 
farther  between  it  is  natural  of  course 
that  the  argument  should  come  up  for  or 
against  the  barbless  hook.  The  argument,  to 
most  of  the  readers,  is  a  new  one,  but  in  reality 
it  is  an  old  one  for  barbless  hooks  have  been 
used  hundreds  of  years.  In  fact  the  oldest 
form  of  hook  showed  a  barbless  tip,  or  point. 
As  man  progressed,  however,  or  transgressed, 
if  you  will,  the  barb  was  added  to  the  hook, 
the  result  being  the  hook  we  have  of  today, 
barb  and  all,  from  the  tiniest  Number  16  up 
to.  the  clumsiest  cod  and  shark  appliance  from 
which  there  is  generally  no  escape.  Many  of 
our  famous  anglers  were  wont  to  use  the 
barbless  hook.  It  is  told  of  Seth  Green  that 
he  never  fished  with  any  hook  save  that  it 
was  without  the  customary  .barb.  He  not 
only  hooked  and  was  successful  in  netting  his 
quarry  but  was  one  of  the  best  men  at  the 
angling  game  that  we  have  known.  Some 
years  ago  I  brought  up  the  subject  in  Rod  and 
Gun  and  had  many  letters  on  the  subject,  one 
in  particular  from  a  writer  who  had  occasion 
to  send  me  a  dozen  barbless  hooks,  with  hackle 
tied  to  them,  same  being  made  in  Japan,  and, 
according  to  the  writer,  were  used  there  to  a 
considerable  extent.  The  flies  in  question 
looked  mighty  interesting  to  me  and  though 
I  have  had  them  in  my  possession  for  some 
time,  and  actually  had  them  along  in  my  fly- 
book  on  a  trout  stream,  meaning  to  try  them 
out,  I  utterly  disregarded  them. 

I  have  never  used  a  barbless  hook,  it  being 
a  notion  that  I  do  not  place  much  stock  in, 
and  which,  as  a  conservation  measure, I  do  not 
regard  any  too  highly.  It  smacks  unmis- 
takably of  the  refined  purist  and  the  slap  on 
the  wrist;  and  religionists  who  scold  you  for 
killing  house  flies. 

In  my  study  of  the  barbless  hook  (and  I 
will  say  that  I  have  thought  it  over  earefully 
with  a  view  to  giving  my  opinion  on  the  mat- 
ter) I  have  come  '  o  believe  that  it  is  not  a  true 
conservation  measure.  It  is  not  the  right 
way  to  cope  with  an  unpleasing  situation. 
The  situation  is  that  the  trout  are  passing, 
the  big  ones  are  caught  out,  and  nine  out  of 
ten  trout  caught  on  certain  streams  are  under- 


sized. That  is  the  lament.  Then  it  will  be 
explained  that  most  of  these  small  trout 
which  are  caught  die  from  being  handled,  or 
are  put  in  the  basket,  later  to  be  thrown  away 
as  beir>3  too  small  to  keep.  It  is  strange  when 
you  think  that  some  men  will  do  this.  That 
is  to  say,  they  will  catch  many  undersized 
fish  and  when  ready  to  go  home  will  glean 
through  them  and  throw  away  the  small  ones. 
The  complaint  of  small  trout  being  caught 
comes  from  the  Eastern  States  of  the  United 
States.  There,  industrious  diciples  of  Walton 
have  pursued  the  trout  at  such  a  speed  that 
few  finny  ones  remain.  Now  to  cope  with  the 
situation  the  barbless  hook  is  recommended. 
I  would  recommend  that  the  streams  be  closed 
for  a  few  years  to  let  the  fingerlings  grow  upv 
In  the  meantime  the  anglers  in  that  part  of 
the  country  should  be  invited  to  enjoy  some 
real  trout  fishing  in  Canada  where  not  such  a 
great  number  of  fingerlings  are  hooked,  the 
bulk  of  them  being  large  enough  for  the  pan. 

I  have  never  had  any  trouble  in  taking  an 
undersized  trout  from  the  hook.  In  some 
cases  it  is  true  that  the  fish  needs  to  be  handled. 
In  handling  trout  it  is  a  rule  that  the  hands 
should  be  wet  for  if  they  are  dry  it  will  remove 
from  the  body  a  certain  coating  of  slime  with 
which  it  is  protected;  the  dry  hands  on  the 
skin  of  the  trout  acting  as  a  blotter  when  it 
eats  up  water.  A  fish  handled  with  dry 
hands  will  soon  be  attacked  by  fungus  growths 
at  the  places  where  the  slime  coating  was 
removed.  Where  trout  are  small  it  is  a  good 
idea  to  pull  them  right  in  with  the  leader,  and, 
working  the  fingers  down  to  the  shank  of  the 
hook  without  touching  the  fish  simply  shake 
the  hook  out,  or,  if  it  resists  hold  the  hook 
shank  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of  one 
hand  while  pressing  out  the  barb  with  the 
other.  Of  course  the  larger  the  hook  the  more 
difficult  it  is  to  get  it  out,  and  generally  the 
smaller  the  hook  the  easier  it  is  to  remove, 
although  it  must  be  said  that  some  fly-hooks 
do  bed  themselves  tenaciously  in  the 
seivage  of  the  trout's  mouth. 

The  introduction  of  the  barbless  hook  will 
be  no  way  of  meeting  the  trout  question,  one 
reason  being  ^hat  it  is  more  or  less  unservice- 
able and  undemocratic.   Probably  there  are  a 
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number  of  anglers  who  can  hook  trout  right 
and  left  and  play  them  safely  to  the  net  by 
means  of  the  barbless  hook  but  that  docs  not 
extend  to  the  average  man  of  the  stream.  The 
difficulty  so  far  as  I  can  see  in  trouting  with 
the  barbless  hook  is  that  the  fish  has  more 
opportunity  than  ever  to  get  away.  Again, 
unless  taut  line  is  kept  from  the  moment  the 
fish  is  hooked  until  netted  there  is  little  hope 
of  obtaining  enough  for  a  fry  with  the  barb- 
less creation.  There  are  those  who  go  out 
and  amuse  themselves  by  catching  hundreds 
of  finny  ones,  letting  them  go  as  ^oon  as 
netted.  I  have  just  read  the  experiences  of 
one  man  who  caught  five  hundred  and  fifty 
bass  in  four  days  returning  all  save  the  ones 
they  needed  for  camp  to  the  water.  I  fail  to 
see  where  the  gentleman  had  any  sport  out  of 
this  performance.  There  is  an  old  saying 
that  familiarity  lends  itself  to  contempt; 
likewise  may  it  be  said  that  if  catching  a  fish 
has  any  attraction  to  it,  it  lasts  while  catching  , 
a  few  and  not  a  thousand.  But  the  mechanical 
'process  of  hooking  ohe  fish  after  another  and 
letting  it  go  kills  what  surprise  and  ex- 
pectation there  is  in  the  game  and  is  an 
excellent  way  of  making  a  fishing  trip  a  waste 
of  time.  I  will  admit  that  I  often  catch  five 
or  six  bass  or  trout  and  liberate  them  when 
I  have  caught  enough  for  my  own  needs,  but 
if  I  were  to  continue  doing  this,  I  would  feel 
that  the  process  were  simply  mechanical;  it 
would  be  a  business  and  when  pleasure  be- 
comes a  business  its  first-sought  ends  are  lost. 
The  man  who  wants  to  go  out  on  the  streams 
with  a  barbless  hook  and  catch  trout  to  re- 
turn to  the  water,  for  the  sport  of  it,  as  they 
say,  should  be  an  object  to  smile  at  indeed. 
It  is  like  shooting  at  deer  or  rabbits  to  see 
them  jump,  or  to  trap  quail  and  grouse  in  nets 
just  to  get  hold  of  them  and  then  let  them  go; 
or  to  tie  a  piece  of  pork  to  a  string  and  lure 
a  goose  to  swallow  it.    Why  not? 

No  man  should  fish  or  hunt  who  does  so 
merely  for  the  joy  or  lust  of  killing  that  fish 
or  game.  The  great,  big  able-bodied  man  who 
goes  out  and  shoots  songbirds  for 
the  sport  of  it  is  now  a  being  belonging  to  the 
past.  To  hunt  is  all  well  and  good,  but  there 
should  be  the  matter  of  food  back  of  it  all; 
the  understanding  that  one  is  hunting  for 
food  and  that  what  he  kills  he  is  going  to  help 
consume.  There  is  one  being,  among  the 
fishing  brotherhood  I  have  absolutely  no  use 
for  and  that  is  the  man  who  fishes  merely  to 
catch  fish,  whether  to  return  them  to  water  or-- 
to  keep  in  great  numbers,  whichever  may  be 
the  case.     How  often  you  will  hear  the 


assertion  made:  "You  know  I  don't  give  a 
hang  for  fish.  I  just  can't  eat  them.  Fact  is  I 
hate  th,e  smell  of  them,  but  I  certainly  like  to 
catch  them.  After  I  catch  them  my  interest 
in  the  matter  ends."  I  have  heard  that  many 
times,  with  genuine  disgust. 

A  gentleman  writing  against  the  use  of  the 
barbless  hook  and  for  the  barb  says: 

"The  prize  of  the  fly  fisherman  is  the  big 
fish.  There  is  no  thrill  ^in  landing  a  little 
fellow.  The  few  outstanding  days  in  the  life 
of  a  real  diciple  of  Walton  are  when  he  takes 
the  five  pounder  after  a  long,  fair  fight.  The 
big  fish  would,  with  rare  exception,  free  him- 
self from  the  barbless  hook  and  the  days  of 
real  sport  would  be  gone." 

The  above  can  practically  be  taken  as  my 
view  of  the  matter,  and  H.  T.  Pulsifer,  of 
the  New  York  Outlook  comments  on  the  letter 
by  saying: 

"There  is  a  thrill  to  be  had  in  the  landing  of 
any  fish  if  one  happens  to  be  born  with  the 
angling  spirit;  at  least,  so  it  seems  to  me. 
Sometimes  it  is  not  always  the  big  fish  which 
makes  the  hardest  fight  for  liberty.  A  half- 
pounder  on  delicate  tackle  can  sometimes  give 
his  elders  points  on  the  true  fighting  spirit. 
Perhaps  this  conespondent  is  thinking  of  bass 
a»  providing  the  maximum  thrill,  for  the  /o/?- 
tinalis  rarely  reaches  the  weight  which  this 
correspondent  states.  A  five  pound  bass  would 
be  a  mighty  hard  fish  to  land  on  a  barbless 
hook.  Perhaps  when  it  comes  to  bass  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  inducing  our  tackle 
dealers  to  remove  the  triple-pointed  gang 
hooks  which  now  decorate  so  many  of  their 
lures." 

On  the  same  question,  anent  the  barbless 
hook,  another  gentleman  from  Michigan 
writes  in  the  Outlook  Magazine: 

"I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  the 
article  appearing  in  the  issue  of  March  3  re- 
garding the  use  of  barbless  hooks  in  fry  fishing 
for  trout.  Fron)i  years  of  personal  experience 
I  know  that  fishing  with  a  barbless  hook  is, 
first  of  all,  humane,  and  is  also  satisfying  and 
successful.  Too  many  fish  are  killed  and  in- 
jured by  barbed  hooks,  and  too  many  are  de- 
stroyed by  tough  and  careless  handling  in 
removing  them  from  barbed  hooks,  to  admit 
of  much  argument  as  to  the  two  methods  of 
fishing." 

"Sporting-goods  houses  always  have  a  full 
stock  of  flies  tied  on  barbed  hooks,  and  very 
few,  if  any,  of  the  other  kind.  A  campaign 
of  education  with  the  makers  and  dealers 
would  be  most  advisable.  In  Michigan,  where 
I  do  most  of  my  fishing,  the  State  law's  limit 
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of  size  for  trout  is  seven  inches  and  in  some 
streams  eight.  An  angler  might  easily  hook 
fifty  fish  in  a  day's  fishing  and  not  save  twelve. 
What  becomes  of  the  other  thirty-eight?  You 
have  complied  with  the  law  when  you  have  re- 
turned the  undersized  fish  to  the  stream,  but 
you  are  not  a  true  sportsman  if  by  your  poor 
methods  you  put  back  fish  that  will  die  or 
become  diseased. 

"  'It  is  not  all  of  fishing  to  fish,'  so  after  a 
perfect  clay  on  a  stream  do  not  have  any  re- 
grets for  the  innocents  that  have  been  need- 
lessly slaughtered." 

'  Another  gentleman,  Rev.  John  Barlow 
writes  in  the  same  magazine: 

"I  quite  appreciate  your  point  of  view  re- 
garding the  barbless  hook.  I  have  never  used 
one,  but,  knowing  the  ease  with  which  trout 
can  get  off  a  barbed  hook,  I  have  no  doubt 
they  can  make  their  getaway  with  regularity 
if  the  hook  has  no  barb  at  all.  As  you  point 
out,  it  is  not  the  hooking  of  a  fish  that  kills  it, 
but  handling  it  carelessly  to  get  it  off  the  hook. 
Most  of  the  fish  that  get  off  without  being 
touched  with  the  hand  will  live.  To  my  mind 
the  whole  question  of  barbed"  or  barbless  hooks 
should  be  determined  by  another  matter — 
the  object  that  the  angler  has  in  fishing.  Is  he 
fishing  to  get  a  mess  of  fish?  Then  by  all 
means  use  the  barbed  hook.  In  that  way  he 
will  land  a  fair  proportion  of  the  trout  that 
rise  to  hi.«  fly.  If  he  is  fishing  for  the  delight 
of  being  out  on  a  mountain  stream;  if  he  is 
satisfied  with  hearing  the  water  talk  to  the 
stones  and  seeing  the  trout  flash  after  his 
bait,  then  why  use  a  hook  at  all?  If  he  does 
not  want  to  catch  the  fish  why  pull  their  jaws 
about  with  a  hook  of  any  kind?  He  will  see 
more  trout  without  a  hook  in  his  fly  than  with 
one.  Moreover,  the  hookless  fly  will  give 
some  brother  of  the  angle,  who  is  following  him 
up  the  stream  a  better  chance  to  get  a  few 
trout  if  he  happens  to  be  fish  hungr}'.  We  all 
know  that  when  a  fish  is  pricked  he  makes 
a  bee-line  for  his  dugout  and  stops  there  for 
quite  a  while.  That  trout  is  very  wary  and 
gives  no  other  fisherman  a  chance,  but  if  he 
has  taken  your  fly  without  feeling  the  hook  he 
will  rise  ffgain  in  a  few  minutes.  No!  If  you 
want  to  catch  fish,  use  the  barbed  hook.  If 
you  do  not  want  to  catch  fish,  use  no  hook 
at  all.  One  can  go  through  the  motion  of 
fishing  just  the  same,  and  get  a  wonderful 
lot  of  fun  out  of  it.  I  am  in  earnest  sympathy 
with  your  desire  to  give  the  fish  a". chance. 
Unless  something  is  done  to  protect  them  there 
will  not  be  a  trout  in  a  public  stream  in  New 
York  or  Pennsylvania  ten  years  from  now. 


The  annual  slaughter  that  takes  place  without 
regard  to  quantity  or  size  is  simply  incredible. 
The  automobile  has  made  a  great  deal  of 
difference  to  fishing.  We  have  practically  no 
out-of-the-way  streams  today.  We  need 
more  game  wardens  on  our  streams;  more 
stocking  and  more  protection  for  fish." 

The  Reverend  John  Barlow  one  might  say 
"hit  the  nail  on  the  head"  with  his  argument 
for  the  barbed  hook.  As  he  states  it,  if  a  man 
is  out  to  fish  for  trout  to  keep  let  him  use  a 
barbed  hook;  if  not,  why  use  a  hook  at  all? 
If  the  throngs  that  cast  and  cross  their  lines, 
and  seize  hats  from  one  anothers'  heads  on 
the  easter  streams  would  take  a  copy  of 
Walton  with  them  to  the  streamside  they 
could  fish  in  contemplation,  mentally  if  not 
physically.  In  this  manner  the  trout  would 
be  allowed  to  grow  up  when  good  fishing 
should  obtain. 

The  above  letters,  and  another  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Outlook  should  give  the  question  the 
airing  that  it  demands.   A  gentleman  writes: 

"I  have  read  with  great  interest  the  ex- 
change of  letters  between  Mr.  Pulsifer  and 
"Fairplay,"  and  while  they,  from  their  point 
of  view,  are  out  for  the  fish  and  the  best  of 
fishing  interests,  it  occurs  to  me  that  another 
method  might  be  employed  that  would  satisfy 
both. 

"Mr.  Pulsifer  cites  in  his  catch  of  fifty  trout 
that  he  was  fishing  for  pleasure  and  that  at 
least  one-half  were  under  size  and  would  have 
had  to  be  put  back.  I  fail  to  'agree  with  him 
that  no  harm  comes  to  the  fish  with  the  use  of 
barbless  hooks, "even  if  they  were  released 
without  having  to  be  taken  from  the  water. 
Sure  "Fairplay"  is  correct  in  assuming  that 
this  method  does  not  tend  to  increase  their 
size  or  enjoyment  in  life.  I  do  agree  with  Mr. 
Pulsifer  that  few,  if  any,  ardent  anglers  fish 
and  fish  alone  for  the  frying-pan;  that  would 
be  expecting  far  too  much.  The  good  old 
reliable  barbed  hook  is  both  fair  and  justifiable 
to  use  for  the  camp  supply,  and,  as  in  most 
waters  the  catch  is  limited,  this  method  may 
be  employed  without  any  grave  danger  of  ri su- 
ing out  the  stream  or  lake.  However,  if  the 
angler  is  fishing  for  the  rise  and  the  day's 
sport,  the  joy  of  placing  the  fly  just  right  and 
luring  the  wily  trout  from  the  depths — in  other 
words,  testing  his  skill — why  not  adopt  the 
method  used  by  some  of  the  English  anglers 
on  their  very  restricted  streams,  of  cutting  the 
hook  away  altogether  and  simply  using  the 
fly?  The  sport  is  quite  as  good,  the  rise  qujte 
as  difficult  to  achieve,  and  the  fish,  not  even 
being  pricked,  are  in  no  way  harmed,  neither 
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are  they  frightened.  If  we  credit  the  words  of 
advice  given  to  the  tyro,  that  it  is  better  to 
strike  too  soon  than  too  late,  for  a  fish  that  is 
not  pricked  will  rise  again,  then  we  in  all  true 


faith  are  not  spoiling  the  sport,  but,  having  had 
our  own  pleasure,  leave  the  fish  unfrightened 
and  striking  quite  as  well  for  our  brother 

fishermen  who  follow  after." 


Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  William? 


PART  VL 


TiME  and.  space  will  nAt  permit  me  to 
give  my  readers  details  as  to  the  killing 
of  our  second  sheep  and  goat,  nor  will 
I  weary  you  with  a  lengthy  description  of  our 
travel  to  the  moose  and  caribou  country. 
We  got  our  second  goat  as  easily  as  we  did 
the  first  one.  We  also  crawled,  just  for  the 
fun  of  it,  almost  into  the  middle  of  a  big  bunch 
of  goats  and  had  them  standing  within  twenty 
five  yards  of  us,  and  we  then  watched  them 
blunder  away  with  their  peculiar  gait  that 
almost  resembles  that  of  an  old  cow,  and 
subsequently  climb  cliffs  to  places  of  safety, 
and  stand  gazing  down  from  most  fearsome 
heights,  with  absolute  fearlessness.  The 
ease  and  agility  with  which  goats  climb  is  the 
very  reverse  of  their  clumsy  attempts  at 
galloping.  After  killing  our  second  goat 
we  moved  camp  a  few  miles  and  had  the  good 
luck  to  kill  another  nice  ram  after  a  couple 
of  days'  hunting,  during  which  time  we  saw 
a  grizzly  bear  in  the  distance  digging  out 
ground  squirrels.    The  bear  was  a  long  way 


away  and  we  made  no  attempt  to^kill  him, 
though  we  might  have  done  so  without  any 
great  difficulty,  as  he  was  in  an  easy  place  for 
a  stalk,  but  his  fur  was  not  prime,  and  it 
was  much  more  interesting  to  watch  the 
rapidity  with  which  he  dug  out,  what  is  to 
him,  the  most  savory  of  morsels. 

Our  journey  to  our  next  hunting  ground 
was  a  long  weary  one.  We  again  had,  for  a 
time,  to  endure  flies  and  mosquitoes;  we 
had  trouble  in  finding  good  camping  places, 
where  feed,  water,  wood  and  level  ground 
were  all  together;  we  had  trouble  in  keeping 
the  horses  from  starting  back  for  home  at 
night;  trouble  in  packing  them;  trouble  in 
keeping  them  from  bumping  their  packs  off 
against  the  trees;  trouble  in  getting  across 
swamps.  We  had  troubles  of  all  sorts  and 
plenty  of  hard  work  Nevertheless  the 
pleasures  outweighed  the  worries,  the  days 
were  still  long,  the  weather  fine  continuously 
and  the  days  were  warm  and  the  nights 
bright  with  stars.    Already  the  frosts  had 
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touched  the  willows  and  poplars  and  the 
hillsides  and  valleys  were  clothed  in  gorgeous 
masses  of  crimson  and  yellow,  interpersed  with 
patches  of  various  shades  of  green,  where 
timber  still  grew.  We  were  never  out  of 
sight  of  something  to  occupy  our  interest 
and  relieve  the  weary  monotony  of  the 
daily  tramp.  Of  game  itself  we  actually 
saw  but  little,  we  did  not  waste  much  time 
looking  for  it,  but  we4  saw  moose  tracks 
everywhere,  almost  all  those  of  cows  as  we 
were  too  low  down  for  the  bulls.  We  also 
saw  a  few  black  bear  tracks  and  lots  of  sign 
of  mink  along  some  of  the  streams  but  of 
porcupines,  rabbits,  grouse  and  the  other 
creatures  of  the  woods,  which  we  should  have 
seen  continually,  we  hardly  saw  a  sign. 
Even  the  everlasting  coyote  was  conspicuous 
by  his  absence.  The  disease  which  occurred 
among  the  rabbits,  which  by  the  way  are  not 
rabbits  at  ail  but  a  species  of  hare,  seems  to 
have  affected  many  of  the  smaller  species  of 
both  animals  and  birds. 

For  some  miles  our  course  lay  along  a  small 
stream  that  was  one  succession  of  beaver 
dams,  nearly  all  of  which  were  occupied  by 
beaver,  and  we  spent  an  interesting  hour 
one  evening  watching  the  beaver  swimming 
about  though  we  were  not  fortunate  enough 
to  see  any  of  them  actually  cutting  down  trees. 

Of  fishing  we  did  but  little  as  we  were 
seldom  camped  close  to  any  stream  or  lake 
of  sufficient  size  to  hold  fish  worth  catching. 
We  did  however,  for  part  of  a  day,  follow  a 
beautiful  stream,  up  which  some  salmon  were 
running  and  in  which  we  saw  some  very  nice 
trout,  some  of  which  would  have  gone 
2  lbs.  The  salmon  were  all  too  advanced  in 
the  spawning  stage  to  be  fit  food  for  anything 
except  bears  and  coyotes. 

Two  days  after  leaving  our  sheep  camp  we 
struck  the  telegraph  line  and  it  we  followed 
for  several  days,  passing  refuge  houses  every 
ten  miles  or  so  where  the  men  who  watch 
the  line  stop  when  out  on  their  pounds.  We 
also  passed  two  of  the  main  stations  and 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  men  look- 
ing after  them.  If  you  want  to  meet  some 
of  the  finest  men  in  the  country  and  taste 
downright  genuine  hospitality,  offered  you  in  a 
simple  manner,  which  gives  you  the  feeling 
you  are  really  welcome  and  not  a  nuisance, 
a  hospitality  that  makes  you  feel  glad  you 
are  there,  and  which  you  always  remember 
with  pleasant  thoughts,  you  must  go  among 
the  men  of  the  northern  wilds. 

Finally  we  left  the  telegraph  line  and  branc- 
hed off  to  the  north  on  a  trail  which,  after  the 


first  day's  travel,  was  little  better  than  no 
trail  at  all,  and  it  was  here  our  real  difficulties 
began.  The  country  was  nothing  but  a 
succession  of  swamps  and  lakes  with  a  few 
ridges  of  higher  ground  covered  with  a 
thick  growth  of  scrub  willows  and  an  occasional 
clump  of  jack  pine.  It  was  seldom  we  had 
solid  ground  under  our  feet,  a  lot  of  it  was 
spongy  peat,  most  tiring  for  both  man  and 
horse,  and  though  there  was  plenty  of  open 
ground  it  was  always  soft  and  dangerous  for 
the  horses.  Once  or  twice  we  had  horses  down 
but  luckily,  after  unpacking  them  and  putting 
some  brush  under  their  feet,  they  managed, 
after  tremendous  exertion  to  extricate  them- 
selves. 

By  this  time  the  nights  had  become  very 
frosty,  cold  enough  to  form  a  thick  layer  of 
ice  on  the  water  in  our  pots.  Of  black  flies 
and  mosquitoes  we  had  seen  the  last. 

The  last  few  hours  of  our  journey  was  up 
hill  on  solid  ground,  we  had  left  the  valley' 
and  swamps  behind  for  the  time  being  and  had 
a  heavy  climb  up  a  mountain  side.  The 
edge  of  the  real  moose  country  was  reached 
at  last  and  there  was  abundant  evidence  of 
these  enormous  deer  being  about  in  large 
numbers.  Trails,  covered  with  tracks,  both 
fresh  and  old,  led  in  all  directions,  but  until 
nearly  at  our  camping  ground  they  still  were 
only  those  of  cows  and  calves  and  young  bulls. 
Once  we  passed  a  trail  along  which  a  small 
wandering  band  of  caribou  had  journeyed 
a  few  days  before,  evidently  on  their  way  from 
one  range  to  another.  ( 

Our  camping  ground  was  quite  as  high  as 
our  sheep  camp  but  nothing  like  such  a 
beautiful  spot,  nor  as  comfortable  a  place. 
It  was  on  a  hillside  with  only  sufficient  level 
ground  to  pitch  our  tents.  There  was 
abundance  of  good  wood  but  water  was  agatn 
scarce  and  had  to  be  carried  nearly  200 
yards.  There  was,  however,  excellent  feed 
for  the  horses  on  the  open  mountain  side 
above  us  and  this,  after  all, is  the  main  thing 
in  choosing  a  camping  site,  for  if  you  have 
not  good  feed  for  the  horses  they  simply 
will  not  stay  with  you  and  much  time  and 
labour  is  lost  hunting  them  up. 
•  We  will  now  imagine  that  the  camp  is 
prepared  and  you  are  ready  to  hunt  again  so 
as  it  is  still  early  in  the  day  we  will  climb  up 
the  mountain  to  where  we  can  get  a  good 
view  of  the  surrounding  country  and  perhaps 
we  may  see  a  moose  out  for  his  evening  feed. 
While  we  are  watching  I  will  tell  you  something 
of  their  habits.  We  will  not  go  straight  up 
as  that  fine  willow  brush,  though  only  a  little 
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above  your  knees,  is  very  thick  and  hard 
to  get  through,  let  us  take  this  moose  trail 
and  follow  it  along  until  we  find  another  going 
up  hill. 

This  is  high  enough  for  us  to  see  a  long 
distance,  you  can  view  from  here,  not  only 
the  moose  country  wc  are  going  to  hunt  but 
the  caribou  range  too.  Away  off  to  the  north- 
east you  can  see  another  sheep  range,  it  does 
not  look  far  but  it  is  quite  a  distance.  There 
are  lots  of  sheep  there  but  it  is  a  hard  country 
to  hunt  compared  to  that  we  have  just  left, 
as  the  mountains  are  badly  cut  up  and  there 
are  no  big  plateaus  like  that  we  hunted  on. 

Look  down  straight  in  front  of  you  over  the 
timber  our  camp  is  in.  It  is  somewhat  similar 
to  the  country  we  passed  through  this  morning 
only  on  a  much  higher  level,  a  succession  of 
small  swamps,  scrub  willow  and  jack  pine, 
but  it  is  more  cut  up  with  gulches  and  there 
is  more  timber.  There  probably  are  any 
number  of  moose  there  but  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  hunt  them  with  any  great  chance 
of  success.  The  willows  are  much  higher 
than  they  appear  to  be,  almost  tall  enough 
to  hide  a  moose,  and  you  could  not  sec  any- 
thing when  you  got  there. 

If  you  look  away  off  to  the  east  the  country 
appears  to  be  level  for  a  long  way  and  to  be 
covered  with  grass  mostly  but  some  patches 
of  willow  and  one  or  two  small  clumps  of 
timber  and  a  number  of  lakes.  In  the 
distance  several  small  barren  looking  moun- 
tains rise  up  sharply.  The  apparently  level 
ground  is  the  "tundra".  We  shall  find  the 
caribou  there  and  also  on  the  foot  hills  of 
those  barren  mountains,  later  on  they  will 
go  a  long  way  up  them.  The  best  of  the 
"tundra"  is  as  far  as  you  can  see  to  the  east, 
that  is  for  the  big  bulls;  the  nearest  part  of 
it  is  not  very  good.  The  "tundra"  is  by 
no  means  so  level  as  it  looks,  as  you  will  find 
out  when  we  cross  it  in  a  few  days,  there  are 
a  succession  of  gently  sloping  ridges,  some 
of  them  rising  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  high 
and  in  the  hollows  between  there  are  swamps 
which  are  usually  difficult  to  cross  with  horses. 
It  is  a  bad  place  to  get  caught  in  when  there 
is  a  fog  or  a  heavy  snow  storm,  it  all  looks 
alike  and  there  are  few  landmarks  to  guide 
you.  If  you  had  to  camp  out  there  you  would 
have  difficulty  in  getting  enough  wood  to 
build  a  fire,  a  great  deal  of  that  willow  that 
only  looks  a  foot  high  is  nearly  tall  enough  to 
hide  a  caribou  but  it  is  spindly  stuff  and 
about  all  the  dry  sticks  you  could  find  would 
not  do  more  than  boil  a  pot  of  water.  When 
you  get  close  to  the  mountains  the  willows  and 


swamps  disappear  entirely  and  you  finally 
reach  good  grassy  ground  which  on  the  hillsides 

gives  place  to  knolls  covered  with  the  famous 
caribou  moss.  Now  we  wili  walk  a  little 
further  to  our  left  so  'as  to  see  more  round 
the  mountain  we  are  on. 

From  here  you  can  see  the  real  moose 
country  where  I  hope, you  are  going  to  get  a 
fine  head.  The  caribou  range  slopes  off 
gently  down  hill  to  &  wide  timbered  valley, 
there -are  the  usual  number  of  lakes,  swamps 
and  open  places. 

Wait!  I  see  something  black  that  is  worth 
investigating.  Get  out  your  glasses.  I 
cannot  see  it  plainly,  I  may  be  mistaken  but 
it  looks  like  a  moose.  'What  I  see 'is  almost 
straight  below  us,  across  that  draw  about 
500  yards  away  there  are  several  clumps  of 
timber  with  another  draw  beyond  them, 
between  the  first  two  clumps  of  timber  is  the 
place  to  watch.  I  may  only  sec  a  clump 
of  thick  bushy  balsams,  it  does  not  move. 
Yes  it  does!  It  is  the  hindquarters  of  a  moose. 
Now  he  is  twisting  round  a  little,  he  will  soon 
show  up  better. 

You  cannot  see  him  yet?  Hold  your  glasses 
on  the  spot  I  told  you  to  and  you  soon  will. 
There  he  has  turned  right  round  and  is  in 
full  view,  he  is  feeding  on  the  willows.  What 
a  size  he  looks?  Yes,  and  yet  he  is  a  com- 
paratively small  bull.  I  can  just  make  out 
his  horns,  they  are  still  quite  white,  it  would 
be  fairly  easy  to  stalk  him,  but  he  is  good  for 
nothing  except  meat.  He  is  in  perfect  con- 
dition, ^rolling  fat,  and  young  enough  to  be 
fairly  tender.  Now  he  is  moving  back  into 
the  timber,  so  we  had  better  go  back  to  camp 
and  have  supper. 

We' were  so  busy  at  other  things  while  we 
were  up  on  the  mountain  I  had  not  time  to 
tell  you  anything  about  the  habits  of  moose 
so  I  will  do  so  now. 

So  far  scientists  have  only  discovered 
one  species  of  moose  in  this  Province  and  he 
is  called  "Alices  gigas."  I  believe  an  attempt 
was  being  made,  perhaps  still  is,  to  show 
that  the  moose  that  exists  in  the  Kootenay 
district  is  a  different  species.  Perhaps  he  is. 
I  have  heard  men  say  that  they  have  been 
stepping  over  logs  for  so  many  generations 
they  have  developed  longer  legs.  It  looks 
as  if,  in  time  to  come,  men  will  not  have  any 
legs  at  all,  what  with  sitting  in  automobiles, 
flying  machines,  etc.,  the  need  for  legs  will 
have  gone.  However  joking  apart,  it  would 
be  a  bad  thing  for  the  country  if  there  were  no 
scientists  to  study  the  wild  life  of  our  country, 
and  educate  us  with  their  discoveries,  it  is  a 
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pity  that  I  hey  do  not  give  a  little  more 
attention  to  our  game  fish,  but  at  the  same 

time  it  is  unfortunate  that  there  should 
be  such  a  mania  for  drawing  hair  line  dis- 
tinctions between  the  different  species.  Vou 
may  hardly  credit  but  I  was  assured  only  a  few 
days  ago,  that  one  scientist  claimed  to  have 
distinguished    eighty    six    different  species 

of  bear  on  the  North  American  continent!!! 
• 

The  moose  is  the  same  animal  as  the  elk- 
Now  do  not  look  so  surprised,  I  can  assure 
you  I  meant  what  I  said  and  am  not  making  a 
mistake.  If  the  people  of  the  States  choose  to 
use  misnomers  and  the  Canadian  authorities 
follow  theirj?xample,  I  cannot  help  it.  What 
we  call  the  moose  was  always  headed  in 
European  Zoologys  as  the  "Moose  or  Elk" 
and  in  Norway  this  animal  is  still  called  the 
elk.  What  about"  the  extinct  Irish  elk? 
That  was  quite  a  different  animal  all  together, 
he  had  palmated  horns  and  therefore  was 
called  an  elk  before  a  proper  study  was  made 
of  him,  but  I  believe  he  was  much  nearer 
related  to  the  fallow  deer  than  any  other 
species.  The  animal  which  is  called  the  elk 
in  Jhis  country  is  really  the  wapiti,  a  round 
horned  animal,  closely  related  to  the  Europ- 
ean red  deer  and  more  closely  still  to  the 
various  Asiatic  stags. 

You  know  so  well  what  a  moose  looks  like 
I  need  not  describe  him,  but  let  me  tell  you 
this,  he  is  by  no  means  the  clumsy,  ungainly 
animal  he  is  often  drawn  and  described. 
You  hardly  saw  enough  of  one  today  to  get 
more  than  an  idea  that  he  was  sleek  and 
fat  and  not  a  lean  slab-sided  beast  such  as  is 
often  depicted  by  artists  who  have  probably 
never  seen  one  close  up.  Of  course  i%a  month 
or  so  from  now  they  will  not  be  so  good  to 
look  at  as  they  will  be  thin  after  the  rutting 
season.  As  far  as  being  clumsy  is  concerned, 
just  wait,  until  you  Wave  seen  one  in  full  trot 
or  going  at  a  fast  walk,  no  othei  member  of 
the  deer  family,  except  the  caribou,  has  better 
style.  It  is  only  when  attempting  to  gallop 
that  a  moose  comes  to  grief,  he  seldom  does 
but  I  hope  you  will  get  a  chance  to  see  one  do 
it,  an  old  broken  down  heavy  workhorse  would 
beat  him  easily. 

At  this  time  of  year,  apart  from  sheep,  the 
moose  is  the  most  wary  of  all  our  game. 
While  the  sheep  has  marvellous  eyesight, 
the  moose  has  equally  marvellous  hearing,  and 
is  of  such  a  nervous  disposition  and  so  con- 
tinually on  the  alert,  that  the  slightest  sound 
will  frighten  him,  while  breaking  a  stick  is 
absolutely  fatal.  Their  eyesight  is  good 
but  not  to  be  compared  to  that  of  a  sheep  nor 


is  their  power  of  scenting.  In  a  few  days 
from  now  we  shall  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
month  and  the  rutting  season  will  begin 
soon  after.  During  that  season  the  bull 
moose  is  a  different  animal.  His  whole 
mind  is  absolutely  centered  on  one  thought, 
of  all  game  animals  none  become  so  passionate 
or  so  fierce.  He  rages  through  the  country, 
taking  little  rest  or  food,  occasionally  giving 
vent  to  his  feelings  by  threshing  the  trees 
and  bushes  with  his  horns  and-  grunting. 
The  sight  or  sound  of  another  bull  drives  him 
into  a  frenzy  and  he  will  go  far  out  of  his  way 
to  seek  a  battle.  The  fights  are  fierce  and 
the  blows  they  strike  writh  their  horns  are 
terrible  as  they  frequently  break  points 
oil".  Yet  the  fights  are  seldom  fatal,  once  in 
a  while  both  combatants  die  through  locking 
horns,  as  happens  with  all  members  of  the 
deer  family,  but  as  a  ruie,  though  they  beat 
each  other  up  as  badly  as  the  old  fashioned 
bare  knuckled  prize  fighters  used  to  do, 
they  usually  live  to  fight  another  day.  At 
this  time  the  bulls  emit  a  strong  musky 
odour,  so  strong  that,  with  gentle  air  currents 
coming  in  the  right  direction,  it  is  possible 
to  smell  tmrni  a  long  way  off. 

The  cows  too  travel  about  a  good  deal 
also  at  this  time  but  only  for  a  day  or  two. 
They  also  have  a  call,  quite  distinct  from  that 
of  the  bull,  being  pitched  in  a  higher  key. 

Yes!  You  ^an  call  moose  in  this  country 
as  well  as  you  can  anywhere  else,  in  fact 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  it  I  should  imagine 
it  was  much  easier  here.  I  cannot  say  I 
have  practised  it  a  great  deal  as,  while  it  is 
very  interesting,  it  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  poor  way  of  hunting,  I  like  to  do  it  for  fun, 
but  to  kill  the  beast,  no.  As  far  as  my  exper- 
ience goes,  any  sort  of  an  attempt  at  a  call 
as  well  as  beating  bushes  with  sweeping 
blows  of  a  stick  or  even  rubbing  a  frying  pan 
against  a  tree,  will  bring  a  young  bull  up  on 
the  run.  Old  bulls  are  more  wary  and  it 
takes  more  skill  to  bring  them  close. 

Now  in  hunting  moose  it  is  essential  to  be 
up  early,  we  want  to  start  soon  enough  so  as 
to  be  on  our  ground  as  soon  as  it  is  light  enough 
to  shoot.  Most  moose  take  a  siesta  about 
ten  or  eleven  o'clock  and  it  is  seldom  you 
can  see.  one  when  they  are  lying  down. 

It  is  going  to  be  a  grand  day,  there  is  no 
wind  at  present  but  anyway  we^  are  not 
going  to  be  troubled  by  wind  like  wewere 
on  the  sheep  ground.  We  shall  be  up  above 
them  all  the  time  and  down  where  the  moo$e 
are  likely  to  be,  the  winds  will  not  be  so 
variable.    Put  on  your  soft  trousers  and  leave 
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your  shooting  coat  behind;  a  sweater  will  be 
all  you  want.  It  is  hopeless  trying  to  make 
a  stalk  through  those  willows  with  canvas 
clothes  on,  on  a  calm  day  like  this  a  moose 
would  hear  you  a  long  way  off.  If  you  are 
ready  we  will  make  a  start. 

Yes  we  are  going  high  up,  right  above 
timber  line  where  the  walking  will  be  easier 
and  we  can  get  a  better  view  of  the  ground 
below  us.  We  will  stroll  along  slowly, 
examining  every  likely  spot.  It  is  beginning 
to  get  quite  light,  in  a  few  minutes  it  will  be 
light  enough  to  shoot.  Listen!  did  you  hear 
that?  A  sort  of  throaty  grunt,  somewhat 
like  a  man  trying  to  vomit.  It  was  a  bull 
moose,  he  has  commenced  to  rut  already. 
It  is  no  use  trying  to  call  him  as  calling  is 
only  successful  when  the  rut  is  in  full  swing 
which  is  not  the  case  yet  and  will  not  be  for  a 
week  or  ten  days. 

We  will  sit  down  here  and  watch,  it  is 
not  far  from  here  that  we  saw  the  bull  yester- 
day. What  you  want  to  look  for  is  a  black 
mass,  if  you  see  anything  extra  black  looking 
watch  it  for  some  time'  to  see  if  it  moves. 
Moose  often  stand  feeding  in  one  position 
for  several  minutes  with  their  heads  down 
out  of  sight  in  the  willows,  and  you  cannot 
see  their  shape  and  are  apt  to  pass  them  by. 

Keep  quite  still,  I  see  a  moose  not  far 
below  us,  he  is  walking  across  that  open 
patch  of  willows.  You  are  looking  too  far 
away,  he  is  within  300  yds  of  us,  in  full  view 
now.  You  see  him  do  you?  Does  he  not 
look  a  monster  and  yet  he  is  nothing  but  a 
four  year  old,  hardly  as  big  as  the  one  we  saw 
yesterday.  He  has  stopped  to  feed.  Yes! 
the  willows  are  their  main  food  in  this  country 
but  they  are  very  fond  of  wading  into  ponds 
after  the  lily  pads  and  sometimes  they  will 
eat  grass  though  the  common  fallacy  is  that 
their  necks  are  so  short  they  cannot  reach  it. 
You  will  hear  and  read  an  awful  lot  of  humbug 
about  game;  a  great  deal  of  the  stuff  that  is 
written  is  by  men  who  have  probably  only 
been  out  in  the  monutains  for  short  holidays 
and  get  told  all  sorts  of  yarns.  Of  course  a 
moose's  neck  is  short  but  he  can  spread  his 
forelegs  a  long  way  if  he  wants  to,  but  in 
swamps  where  the  grass  is  long  and  along 
steep  banks  it  is  not  necessary.  Now  let  us 
move  on  a  bit. 

This  is  going  to  be  our  fourth  day  after 
moose  and  so  far  , though  we  have  seen  about 
30,  only  one  was  at  all  worth  shooting.  It 
was  a  pity  you  caught  your  toe  in  that  dead 
root  and  fell  down  making  such  a  hideous 
crash,  just  when  we  were  getting  close  enough 


for  a  shot,  however  the  willows  were  so 
thick  I  could  not  see  him  properly,  though  I 
could  have  if  we  had  got  twenty  yards  nearer, 
and  we  might  have  let  him  go  anyway. 

I  think  we  were  wise  to  move  our  camp  on 
round  the  mountain,  as  we  must  have  seen 
about  all  the  moose  there  were  to  see  in  that 
vicinity,  now  we  have  entirely  fresh  ground 
to  hunt.  In  a  day  or  two  more  the  bulls  will 
be  moving  long  distances  and  you  can  hunt 
the  same  ground  over  and  over  with  good 
chances  of  success,  in  fact  the  less  you  walk 
the  better,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  pick  out  a 
spot  where  you  can  see  a  big  extent  of  country 
and  watch  for  the  kind  of  moose  you  want. 

Yes!  You  will  see  more  moose  then  than 
we  are  seeing  now,  on  a  good  day  you  should 
see  from  ten  to  twenty  and  nearly  all  of  them 
bulls,  but  many  of  them  would  be  travelling, 
too  fast  or  be  too  far  away  to  be  worth  even 
attempting  to  stalk. 

This  is  a  splendid  piece  of  country  and  much 
easier  to  make  a  stalk  in  than  where  we  were 
before,  the  willows  are  not  so  thick,  there  is 
less  timber  and  there  is  much  more  open  ground . 

I  can  see  four  moosejalready ;  there  is  a  cow 
and  a  calf  a  few  hundred  yards  to  o'ur  right 
and  there  are  two  more  moving  along  the  edge 
of  that  little  lake  nearly  a  mile  away,  one  of 
them  is  walking  fast.  They  are  both  bulls, 
the  one  behind  is  a  big  one  and  he  is  driving 
the  smaller  one  away.  It  looks  as  if  he  had 
begun  to  "rut",  if  so  he  is  too  far  away  to  do 
anything  with  as  he  is  going  away  from  us. 
No,  the  big  bull  has  stopped  to  feed,  perhaps 
he  will  hang  around  there  for  a  time.  Give 
me  your  telescope;  he  appears  to  have  a  fine 
pair  of  horns  but  I  cannot  be  sure  with  ordinary 
binoculars.  Yes,he  is  worth  killing.  He  has 
turned  round  and  is  feeding  back  this  way. 
Wewillhave  a  try  for  him  but  we  must  not 
lose  too  much  time  ot  he  may  work  back 
into  that  timber  and  we  should  lose  him. 

Now  hurry  up  and  mark  the  country  well. 
That  long  grassy  draw  will  be  splendid 
travelling  and  will  take  us  nearly  half  way: 
then  we  cross,  one,  two,  three  swamps,  the 
last  one  has  a  pond  in  it,  remember  that; 
then  we  turn  left.handed,  cross  fourth  swamp, 
cut  through  a  narrow  strip  of  timber  and  on 
to  the  first  ridge.  From  there  we  should 
be  within  200  yards  of  the  lake  and  able  to  see 
see  him  if  he  has  not  moved  into  the  timber. 

Throw  off  your  sweater,  waistcoat,  glasses, 
mine  will  be  enough,  and  leave  your  stick 
behind,  we  are  going  to  run  as  hard  as  we  can 
for  as  long  as  it  is  safe  to  do  so. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  .405 'As  An  All  Round  Calibre 

John  Lynn 


WE  had  chased  a  woundedTbuck' "clean 
out  of  God's  knowledge,"  over  across 
Benner  Creek  and*put<on  the  rough 
points  at  the  head  of  Rock  Greek.  Brush 
and  timber  covered  the  slopes  so  high  we  could 
not  see  out.  It  was  new  country  to  us. 
Crossings  vere  unknown.  There  we  met 
another  hunting  party  and  decided  to  join 
forces  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this  buck  from 
leading  farther  away. 

Things  looked  as  though  he  might  have 
stopped  on  a  hill  just  ahead. 

"It's  goodby  to  Mr.  Buck  if  he  is  not  killed 
before  leaving  this  hill,"  announced  old  Flick. 
"No  chance  to  head  him  off  after  he  starts  in 
this  wilderness.  You  fellows  better  spread 
out  about  50  yards  apart  and  comb  the  hill. 
The  wind  is  in  our  faces." 

"About  one  shot  is  all  he  will  give  us," 
one  of  the  newcomers  said.  "One  flash  of 
his  tail  and  he  will  be  gone." 

Old  Flick  agreed  gloomily,  "Yes,  and  it  is 
pretty  hard  to  do  business  with  a  single  shot, 
when  he  jumps  up,  in  this  thick  brush.  If 
I  could  get  four  or  five  bullets  after  him  we 
would  stand  a  better  chance."  '  He  partly 
opened  the  lever  of  his  30-30,  assured  himself 
there  was  a  shell  in  the  barrel  and  closed  it. 

"We  have  just  the  man  to  go  along  with 
the  tracker,"  exclaimed  the  other,  and  turned 
to  call: 

"Powell!  Come  over  here."  A  ^rather 
small  young  man  with  leathery  face  and 
squinting  eyes  of  a  forester  of  years  outdoors, 
plowed  his  way  through  the  brush  to  where 
they  were  standing,  and  was  introduced. 

"This  is  John  Powell — 'One  Shot  Powell,' 
we've  been  calling  him  at  our  camp,  because 
of  his  habit  of  knocking  'em  cold  the  first 


crack.  That  shiny  old  crowbar  he  is  carry- 
ing is  sure  good  medicine." 

That  was  how  Powell  came  to  be  in  this 
story.  He  walked  in  beside  the  tracker. 
"When  the  buck  jumped,  bound  for  the  north 
pole  probably  this  time,  the  tracker  fired  two 
shots  quickly  and  wildly  without  effect,  and 
Powell  aimed  rather  deliberately  before  he 
cut  loose  at  it.  An  inch  sapling  broke  off  and 
fell  over  just  where  the  deer  had  been. 

"I  missed  and  you  hit  a  tree,"  wailed  the 
tracker.    "We'll  never  see  that  buck  again." 

But  he  was  mistaken.  Fifty  feet  beyond 
the  buck  had  collapsed.  Powell's  one  bullet 
had  sped  true  after  going  through  the  sapling. 
The  buck  was  bored  clean  through  frpm  left 
flank  to  right  side  of  neck,  well  in  front  of 
shoulder.  The  hole  was  almost  round,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  with  none  of  the  exploded 
mess  such  as  is  made  by  an  ultra-high  velo- 
city bullet,  yet  it  was  open,  and  it  bled  at 
both  ends. 

"What  are  you  using,  anyhow — a  45-90?" 
asked  Flick,  noting  that  Powell's  gun  was  old, 
or  at  least  was  worn  shiney  from  much  carry- 
ing and  handling. 

"A  405  Winchester,"  Powell  replied  briefly. 

"Well,"  Flick  objected,  "the  405  is  a  reg- 
ular cannon.  You  don't  use  it  for  all  your 
snooting,  do  you?" 

"Yes,"  was  the  reply.  "I  have  no  other 
rifle.  1  use  it  for  squirrels  and  trapped  stuff, 
as  well  as  deer.  And  naturally  it  goes  along 
for  bear  and  moose."  Powell  smiled  dryly. 

"Who  ever  heard  of  a  405  Winchester  as 
an  all  round  rifle?"  exclaimed  Flick. 

Later  we  got  the  "dope"  from  Poweil.  He 
had  been  disgusted  with  wounding  of  game 
by  30-30s,  44-40s  and  the  like,  and  had  some 
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unsatisfactory  experience  with  the  303.  He 
wanted  to  knock  game  down  with  one  bullet. 
Game"  was  getting  scarce,  he  said.  There 
was  no  longer  any  to  waste.  It  seemed  to 
him  a  shame  to  go  into  the  woods  with  a  light 
rifle  with  which  he  might  put  bullets  into  two 
or  three  deer  before  getting  one.  Besides 
that,  the  country  where  he  mostly  hunted 
was  getting  settled,  and  hunting  parties  had 
become  more  numerous,  so  that  it  was  im- 
portant to  kill  quickly,  without  a  lontf  chase, 
or  someone  else  would  often  get  a  wounded 
animal.  Heart  and  other  vital  shots  were 
increasingly  harder  to  secure,  owing  to  brushy 
nature  of  cover. 

Reflection  showed  that  a  high  power  rifle 
.was  desirable,  owing  to  flatness  of  trajectory 
(little  fall)  and  high  speed  of  bullet  which 
made  running  shots  surer.  But  Powell  felt 
friendly  toward  big  bore.  Small  bullets 
that  opened  well  yet  held  together  did  their 
work  well,  but  he  looked  back  on  several 
shots  where  it  was  a  fair  question  whether 
his  30-calibre  bullets  had  acted  that  way. 

Unerringly  the  conclusion  pointed  to  use  of 
the  405,  although  at  that  time  Powell,  as  did 
most  other  hunters,  thought  the  405  was  a 
cannon,  with  a  horrible  kick  and  questionable 
accuracy  in  the  average  man's  hands. 

When  he  bought  his  405  Winchester  Model 
1895,  he  made  a  mental  reservation  that  he 
also  would  buy  a  model  1892  carbine,  38-40 
calibre,  such  as  Ashley  Haines  likes,  for  all 
his  shooting  except  moose,  bear  and  deer. 

During  the  first  two  months  the  405  had 
not  been  taken  out  at  all.  In  six  months  it 
had  been  fired  only  a  dozen  times,  and  that 
was  to  get  the  sights  lined  up,  although  Powell 
was  in  a  country  where  a  rifle  could  be  used 
on  something,  game  or  varmints,  almost 
every  day  of  the  year.  It  still  looked  like 
a  new  gun.  , 

And  then  one  August  he  got  to  wearing*  off 
some  of  the  finish.  A  big  bitch  hound  had 
gone  to  the  woods  and  raised  a  couple  of 
litters  of  pups,  the  first  of  them  now  a  couple 
of  years  old.  This  colony  of  wild  dogs  was 
cleaning  out  the  game.  The  405  balanced 
so  well,  in  spite  of  its  weight,  and  its  sights 
were  so  clear,  that  he  took  it  out  after  them. 
And  when  during  the  next  three,.or  four  even- 
ings he  pulled  down  on  five  of  the  dogs,  and 
saw  every  one  of  them  tumbled  with  hardly  a 
quiver,  he  began  to  fall  in  Jove  with  its  ac- 
curacy— its  practical  woods  accuracy.  The 
rifle  had  an  excellent \  trigger  pull.  It's 
stock  and  balance  made  it  handle  well. 

Shortly  afterward  he  got  reloading  tools, 


including  an  Ideal  mold,  and  prepared  re- 
duced loads.  The  day  he  killed  the  buck  he 
had  along  only  factory  ammunition  and  very 
light  reloads,  the  latter  for  killing  rabbits  and 
grouse,  but  he  said  that  he  also  used  medium 
power  reloads  which  were  as  successful  on 
deer  and  larger  game  as  many  ordinary  cart- 
ridges. Reloads  with  cast  bullets  were  very 
accurate,  he  said,  and  to  prove  it  he  shot  a 
dozen  cones  in  succession  oil'  a  hemlock  tree. 
A  hemlock  cone  is  only  half  an  inch  long. 
This  shooting  he  did  without  changing  sight 
from  full  power  ammunition  adjustment. 

Powell's  idea  of  a  405  as  an  all-round  rifle 
had  its  effect  among  our  own  party.  Within 
a  few  weeks  two  of  us  had  bought  105  Wii/ 
Chester  rifles  with  the  intention  of  using  them 
practically  to  the  exclusion  of  other  rifles  for 
business  shooting.  Our  men  -were  ripe  for 
the  chapge,  as  they  had  been  passing  through 
the  adverse  experience  with  light  rifles  which 
is  needed  to  bring  a  hunter  to  the  state  of 
mind  that  unders%nds  and  appreciates  actual 
facts  of  killing  power.  They  had  an  inkling, 
of  the  truth  then,  that  the  405  is  not  so  over- 
powered as  popular  impression  has  it,  that 
its  recoil  is  over-estimated  and  over-feared, 
and  one  of  them  put  a  truth  into  words  when 
he  said  that  none  of  us  really  knew  the  nature 
of  wounds  a  405  would  make.  We  were  only 
surmising  that  its  bullet  was  too  destructive 
for  deer. 

"  The  fact  seems  to  be  that  the  factory  bullet 
mushrooms  rather  late  after  striking,  but  when 
it  starts  to  mushroom  in  an  animal  it  opens 
out  well.,  that  it  holds  together  in  game,  and 
that  it  passes  through.  It  has  little  of 
that  exploding  effect  of  the  250  and  other 
3000-foot  velocity  bullets.  Rabbits  may  be 
shot  without  taking  an  end  off  them.  Ground- 
hogs (woodchucks)  shot  with  the  405  full 
power  ammunition  have  that  same  clean-cut 
hole  about  an  inch  in  diameter.  Shot  with 
a  38-40  or  32-40,  they  have  the  same  sort  of 
hole  about  half  the  diameter.  Shot  with  a 
280  Ross  or  a  250-3000,  a  groundhog  usually 
lacks  one  third  its  body  when  you  go  to  pick 
it  up — the  front,  the  middle  or  rear  third. 
Deer  and  bear  shot  with  the  405  are  punched 
through  in  a  straight  line-nearly  .always 
through  and  always  in  a  line  with  the  aim. 
A  38-40  or  44-40  bullet,  and  often  a  38-55, 
will  stop  in  a  deer  frequently  and  almost  al- 
ways in  a  bear.  A  light,  ultra-high  velocity 
bullet  goes  to  pieces  within  a  few  inches  of 
striking,  and  usually  penetrates  off  from  line 
of  aim.  We  have  had  them  enter  square 
sideways  and  come  out  almost  straight  down 
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ward  when  they  come  out  at  all.  The  405 
wound  can  be  compared  to  nothing  else  as 
well  as  to  the  path  a  piece  of  three  quarter 
inch  or  inch  pipe  might  make  if  sledged 
through  the  body  of  your  game.  This  would 
destroy  less  meat  than  many  other  rifles, 
but  is  deadly  enough  on  small  game  and  much 
more  deadly  on  larger  game  just  because  of 


wounds  which  if  made  by  the  405  would  put 
them  down.  It  is  discouraging  to  plant 
bullet  after  bullet  into  a  bear,  for  instance  (as 
has  been  done  in  my  observation  repeatedly 
with  30  calibre  rifles  and  with  38-40s)  with- 
out apparent  effect.  You  buy  less  405  am- 
munition, because  with  it  you  wait  for  the 
one  good  opportunity  to  hit  game,  knowing 


4-0  ^   Wi  <vs?M*l.£  f%.*v 


its  depth  of  penetration.  It  goes  on  through, 
and  it  lets  out  blood. 

Let  no  one  be  deceived  into  thinking  that 
all  the  power  the  405  has  is  never  needed  on 
our  American  moose  or  black  bear.  There 
are  certain  ham  and  brisket  or  shoulder 
shots  which  absorb  even  this  tremendous 
energy,  and  on  which  a  30-06  or  303  British 
are  not  effective,  while  a  30-30  and  its  like 
are  ridiculous.  Even  small  bear  and  deer 
often  get  away  from  lighter  rifles  carrying 


you  can  depend  on  putting  the  game  down 
when  you  do  hit.  The  405  rifle  is  a  five-shot 
repeater,  but  it  is  essentially  a  one-shot  gun 
for  all  that  because  that  second  hit  is  seldom 
needed. 

Before  telling  of  various  experiences  anki 
experiments,  let  it  be  said  that  the  405  Win- 
chester is  practically  the  old  40-72  black  pow- 
der cartridge  in  size.  Diameter  of  405  barrel, 
however,  is  .412  inch,  hence  these  two  cart- 
ridges cannot  be  interchanged.    Owners  of 
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certain  old  40  calibre  Bullard  molds  will  find 
that  their  bullets  cast  .415  and  .418  can  be 
sized  down  for  the  405  Winchester  satisfac- 
tory. 

If  ever  a  scarcity  of  factory  ammunition 
blights  our  land,  users  of  the  405  have  only 
to  cast  some  lead  bullets  and  load  up  with  a 
suitable  charge  of  powder,  black  or  smoke- 
less, and  they  still  have  a  thoroughly  effective 
hunting  rifle.  In  its  day  the  40-72  was  con- 
sidered one  of  th^best.  The  mid  range  charge 
of  65  to  70  grains  of  FQ  black  powder  gives  a 
velocity  to  the  300-grain  Ideal  bullet  about 
equal  to  that  of  the  40-72.  But  better  mid- 
range  charges  are  Hercules  smokeless  pow- 
der No.  305  or  Lightning,  or  duPont  No.  18. 
About  30  grains  of  Lightning  or  37  grains  of 
No.  18  make  comfortable  loads. 

Short  range  loads  in  the  405,  it  was  found 
by  these  two  men  who  began  to  make  all- 
round  rifles  of  their  big  Winchester,  could  be 
loaded  to  shoot  with  extreme  accuracy.  A 
target  is  shown  here  that  is  one  of  the  best 
secured,  although  a  number  of  other  loads 
wiTl  do  as  well.  Properly  loaded  cartridges 
of  this  type  would  group  just  about  as  small 
as  reduced  loads  in  any  high  power  rifle. 

The  starting  point  for  all  tests  of  short 
range  ammunition  was  the  Ideal  cast  bullet 
No.  412263,  weighing  300  grains'.  First 
charge  put  together  was  17  grains  of  duPont 
No.  80  powder.  This  fired  at  50  yards  gave 
a  two-inch  group  six  or  seven  inches  low  and 
four  inches  to  the  right.  Then  20  grains  of 
the  same  powder  were  tried.  That  shot 
stiil  lower  and  made  a  slightly  larger  group, 
requiring  three  or  four  notches  of  sight 
elevations. 

After  that  the  charge  was  dropped  to  15 
grains,  with  the  result  that  the  group  reduced 
in  size  to  an  inch  and  a  half  or  less,  and  struck 
the  paper,  seven  or  eight  inches  higher  with 
same  sight  adjustment.  Further  tests,  reach- 
ing a  couple  of  h\mdred  shots,  proved  that 
15,  14,  13  and  down  to  12  and  11  grains  of 
No.  80  powder  would  shoot  center  at  25  yards 
with  exactly  the  same  elevation  as  full  power 
factory  ammunition  required  at  50  to  100 
yards — and  with  the  almost  same  windgauge 
adjustment  of  sight,  the  bullets  going  out 
to  the  right  not  more  than  half  an  inch.  At 
50  yards  one  notch  of  elevation  was  needed. 
DuPont  No.  18  powder  in  charges  of  18  or 
20  grains  also  shot  with  this  same  elevation, 
although  the  bullets  struck  two  inches  to 
the  left.  Best  full  ten-shot  group  at  50  yards 
measures  just  about  one  inch.  This  was 
made  with  123^  grains  of  No.  80  powder. 


Du  Pont  No.  18  atid  both  Hercules  Lightning 
and  No.  305  shot  equally  well  so  far  as  was 
observed. 

One  of  the  men  finally  settled  on  the  load 
of  14  grains  of  No.  80  powder  as  his  standard 
for  short  range.  It  gives  a  penetration  of 
8  or  10  inches  in  pine,  and  has  a  rather  high 
trajectory  beyond  50  yards.  But  he  likes 
it  because  its  use  requires  no  change  of  sight. 
He  can  shoot  small  game,  trapped  animals  and 
do  some  practicing  with  it.  Most  of  such 
shooting  comes  within  25  or  30  yards  anyhow. 

The  other  man  settled  on  24  grains  of  Du 
Pont  No.  18  or  the  equivalent  charge  of  Her- 
cules No.  305.  This  is  more  powerful  am- 
munition, with  penetration  of  16  inches  in 
pine.  It  shoots  four  or  five  inches  low  at  50 
yards  and  about  three  inches  left. 

Tight  crimping  of  bullets  in  shells  is  very 
important.  A  load  that  will  make  groups 
measuring  less  than  an  inch  at  25  yards  when 
well  put  together  will  scatter  all  over  a  6-inch 
circle  when  bullets  are  held  only  friction  tight 
in  the  shell.  These  straight  shells  are  a  dif- 
ferent reloading  proposition  all  the  way  round 
than  bottle  necked  30  calibre  shells  with 
which  many  of  us  have  had  experience.  In 
straight  shells  it  is  harder  to  get  powder  to 
burn  evenly. 

It  is  rather  hard  to  believe  that  the  more 
powerful  of  these  loads  shoot  lowrer  than  the 
lighter  ones.  It  is  also  hard  to  understand 
why  one  powder  throws  the  bullets  to  the 
right  and  another  to  the  left.  But  the  im- 
portant fact  is  that  these  reduced  loads  are 
very .  accurate  when  properly  put  together. 
With  them  the  rifle  is  everything  one  needs 
for  shooting  squirrels,  for  instance,  rivaling 
the  oid-fashioned  muzzle  loaders  of  about 
this  calibre  in  accuracy  and  easy  holding. 

The  Winchester  company  makes  an  auxil- 
iary chamber  for  405  to  take  .41  short  Colt's 
revolver  cartridge.  For  those  who  like  such 
reduced  power  ammunition  in  a  rifle,  that 
combination  offers  still  another  advantage, 
yet  it  must  not  be  expected  to  give  accuracy 
such  as  has  been  mentioned. 

Accuracy  with  full  power  ammunition  is 
astonishing  after  one  has  entertained  the 
"cannon"  idea.  At  100  yards  bullet  after 
bullet  has  been  observed  to  strike  inside  a 
two-inch  circle,  although  a  ten-shot  group 
usually  has  one  or  two  holes  out  five  or  six 
inches  from  the  others.  Col.  Whelen  says 
that  the  rifle  will  make  about  seven-inch 
groups  at  200  yards.  The  group  pictured 
here,  fired  at  150  yards,  measures  just  seven 
inches. 
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All  three  of  these  "all-round"  405  Win- 
chesters are  sighted  with  Lyman  No.  38  Wind- 
gauge  receiver  sights.  Two  of  them  have 
Ivory  bead  front  sights  and  the  other  a  V-M. 
Although  these  front  sights  are  slightly  more 
easily  broken  than  the  piece  of  scrap  iron  that 
sticks  up  above  the  muzzle  of  the  rifles  as 
they  come  from  the  factory,  one  can  see  where 
he  is  shooting  in  very  bright  light  and  in  dim 
light,  which  he  cannot  with  the  piece  of  iron. 
Easy  adjustment  of  both  elevation  and  wind- 
age is  essential  where  two  or  more  kinds  of 
ammunition  are  used  in  any  rifle. 

Fit  and  balance  of  this  eight  pound  rifle 
are  so  good  that  one  finds  them  a  help  in 
accurate  holding.  The  rifle  carries  well  on 
the  shoulder  yet  you  are  not  tempted  to 
cast  a  lump  of  lead  round  the  muzzle  to  make 
it  hold  steadier.  Drop  of  stock  is  two  and 
three  quarter  inches.  It  ought  to  be  half  an 
inch  or  three  quarters  of  an  inch  more. 
Length  of  stock  is  only  13  inches,  which  is  not 
enough.  But  that  fault  is  remedied  by  put- 
ting a  rubber  pad  between  butt-plate  and 
wood,  adding  an  inch  to  the  length.  It  is 
put  on  with  screws  that  have  heads  counter- 
sunk nearly  half  an  inch  by  means  of  metal 
cups  with  flanges.  When  the  rubber  is  com- 
pressed, butt-plate,  cups  and  all  simply  slide 
down  on  the  screws  which  are  tight  in  the 
wood.  The  only  time  a  13  inch  stock  is 
long  enough  is  when  a  hunter  has  on  two  suits 
of  heavy  wool  underwear,  two  wool  shirts, 
a  sheep-skin  jacket  with  sleeves,  a  sweater 
and  a  mackinaw  coat.  A  steel  butt  plate 
should  replace  the  hard  rubber  one  supplied 
by  factory,  which  always  gets  broken  shortly 
after  you  start  using  the  rifle. 

The  rubber  pad  may  ease  up  the  idea  of 
recoil.  Actual  recoil  never  bothers  in  the 
woods.  You  feel  it  no  more  than  the  kick 
of  a  32-40.  For  target  shooting  a  405  jumps 
more  than  is  pleasant.  That  is,  you  must  hold 
the  rifle  against  the  shoulder  and  get  your 
cheek  against  the  stock  firmly.  If  you  hold 
your  jaw  a  little  distance  away,  the  rifle  after 
fifteen  or  twenty  shots  takes  a  running  start 
and  may  land  you  a  pretty  fair,  jolt  on  a 
tender  spot.  But,  it  may  be  said  again  for 
emphasis,  the  recoil  need  not  bother  anyone, 
and  does  not  interfere  even  with  target 
accuracy,  let  alone  game  shots  in  the  woods. 

A  few  figures  may  be  excused  for  the  sake 
of  comparisons  they  show.  A  45-70-405  bul- 
let requires  more  than  half  a  second  to  travel 
200  yards.  A  405  Winchester  bullet  goes 
that  distance  in  less  than  a  third  of  a  second 
Jess   time   than   the   30-30).  Experienced 


hunters  will  recognize  what  a  help  this  speed 
is  on  running  shots. 

A  45-70  bullet  falls  about  three  feet  at  200 
yards,  .and  upwards  of  eight  feet  at  300  yards. 
A  30-30  falls  about  one  foot  at  200  yards  and 
two  and  a  half  feet  at  300  yards.  The  405 
Winchester  bullet  falls  ten  inches  at  200  yards 
and  about  two  and  a  quarter  feet  at  300 
yards. 

Striking  energy  of  the  405  at  200  yards  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  45-70,  the  35  Rem- 
ington Rimless,  the  32  Special,  the  30-30  and 
a  large  number  of  similar  cartridges  at  the 
very  muzzles  of  their  rifles.  At  300  yards  the 
405  strikes  harder  than  the  40-65  at  its  muzzle. 
At  500  yards  it  strikes  harder  than  38-40 
rifle  at  its  muzzle.  Striking  energy,  however, 
is  deceptive.  One  must  remember  that  40 
calibre  is  bigger  than  30  calibre.  Penetra- 
tion figures  for  the  soft  point  bullet  are  given 
as  13  inches,  and  the  books  give  the  same 
penetration  for  the  220  grain  30  calibre  soft 
point  bullet,  but  anyone  who  has  tried  the 
two  bullets  on  game  knows  that  within  -200* 
yards  the  405  plows  through  much  more 
depth  of  animal  tissue  than  the  30-220  pene- 
trates. 

Big  bore  rifles  are  famous  for  their  easy 
cleaning.  The  405  is  a  dream  to  keep  in 
order  compared  to  a  25  calibre  or  event  to- 
a  30  calibre.  That  is  a  feature  of  importance 
in  a  hunting  rifle,  for  a  tired  man  will  neglect 
the  job  when  a  lot  of  swabbing  is  required,, 
particularly  if  it  had  to  be  repeated  every  day.. 

This  big  cannon,  therefore,  makes  a  pretty 
good  all  round  rifle.  The  "medicine  gun  for 
lions"  makes  a  pretty  fair  grouse  or  squirrel  gun- 
It  is  a  heavy,  business-like  piece  of  ordnance, 
but  it  carries  well  on  the  shoulder  and  holds 
exceptionally  well  in  aiming.  It  is  a  cartridge 
that  in  accuracy  takes  rank  above  the  average 
among  hunting  cartridges.  The  factory  bul- 
let travels  faster  and  takes  less  head-lead  than 
a  45-70  or  even  a  30-30  at  game-killing  ranges. 
It  falls  less  than  a  38-55  by  far  and  even  less 
than  a  30-30.  And  as  for  killing  power,  there 
is  no  comparison  even  with  the  most  powerful 
of  small  bores,  for  it  will  knock  game  out 
clean  with  one  shot,  drop  it  on  the  spot  or 
close  by  and  do  this  not  once  in  a  while  but  eight 
or  nine  times  in  ten.  This  includes  the  big 
bear  of  the  north  and  the  tough  little  black 
bear  of  the  East  and  the  Great  Lakes  country, 
and  moose  and  elk.  Reduced  loads,  which 
can  be  charged  to  equal  our  old  friend  the 
40-72  black  powder  cartridge  or  charged  in 
a  whisper  for  very  short  range  shooting,  are 
very  accurate.    Some  of  them  will  shoot  at 
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25  yards  without  change  of  sights  from  ad- 
justment for  factory  ammunition.  Others 
will  make  this  rifle  powerful  and  effective 
with  nothing  except  black  powder  and  lead 
to  use.  if  the  need  ever  arises. 

A  man  owes  it  to  himself  and  to  his  com- 
panions in  a  party  to  kill  game  when  the 
chance  comes,  because  hunting  is  expensive 
and  time  is  precious  and  opportunities  for 
shots  sometimes  are  not  repeated  He  owes 
it  to  the  game  to  kill  his  legal  limit  and  then 
to  stop — and  that  does  not  mean  to  take  the 
legal  limit  out  of  the  woods  while  leaving 
behind  two  or  three  times  as  much  that  died 
of  wounds.  The  more  powerful  rifle  is  more 
in  keeping  with  game  conditions  of  the  times 
and  is  more  humane. 

When  the  32-20  Marlin  Model  27,  handling 
the  high  velocity  load,  was  first  marketed,  a 
certain  gun  dealer  told  his  customers  that 
this  was  the  ultimate  big  game  gun  for 
America.  "There  is  less  game  to  shoot  than 
there  used  to  be,"  he  said.    "The  country  is 


getting  settled  up  so  that  a  long  range  weapon 
is  dangerous."  And  he  asked  them,  "What's 
the  use  of  carrying  a  big  gun  built  for  shooting 

in  virgin  country?" 

The  truth  is  exactly  the  opposite.  With 
a  light  cartridge  a  hunter  sprays  the  woods 
full  of  bullets  as  long  as  the  gameisin  sight, 
hoping  to  strike  a  vital  spot  or  to  hit  it  so 
many  times  it  will  fall.  We've  all  heard 
these  volleys  as  shot  after  shot  breaks  the 
silence  of  the  woods  on  a  frosty  morning  of 
hunting  weather.  You  can  tell  when  he  ljas 
emptied  his  magazine,  filled  it  and  started 
shooting  again.  Many  of  us  have  heard  the 
bullets  singing  or  zipping  overhead  if  his  game 
happens  to  be  scurrying  along  a  skyline. 
Experience  shows  that  a  man  with  a  405  rifle 
will  not  indulge  in  such  antics.  He  fires  only 
when  he  gets  a  fair  shot,  because  with  the 
first  hit  his  game  goes  down.  One  405  bullet 
is  surely  less  dangerous  to  other  hunters  than 
ten  small  bullets,  and  easily  may  be  more 
effective  on  the  game  fired  at. 


Experiences  With  Home  Made  Ammunition 

Edward  T.  Martin 


DURING  the  U.S.  Civil  war  it  was  hard 
work  getting  ammunition  with  which 
to  kill  the  game  that  was  very  plentiful 
in  all  places  where  hostilities  were  not  actually 
going  on  and  many  were  the  expedients  used 
to  obtain  powder,  shot  and  caps. 

Game  was  the  only  thing  that  was  plentiful 
for  by  the  time  that  taxing  tithes  were  paid 
to  the  Confederacy — the  law  required  they 
should  be  paid  "in  kind" — there  was  little 
enough  left  for  the  planter  and  his  help,  and 
he  often  took  good  care  the  help  got  theirs 
whether  he  and  his  family  did  or  not. 

It  was  a  matter  of  policy,  for  how  could  a 
gang  of  hungry  laborers  be  expected  to  work 
well  on  empty  stomachs? 

While  corn  and  rice  and  hogs  were  scarce, 
quail,  turkeys,  in  fact  all  feathered  game  and 
much  that  was  not  feathered,  continued 
abundant  almost  to  the  very  end.  Unlike 
the  present  time  the  question  was  not  one  of 
game  but  of  the  where-with-all  with  which 
to  kill  it. 

Early  in  the  war,  powder  was  priced  at 
twenty  dollars  the  pound;  shot  at  five  dollars 
and  the  very  common  and  poor  G.  D.  caps  at 
a  dollar  a  box.  Soon  none  were  to  be  had  at 
any  price,  then  those  of  us  boys  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  live  in  the  country, 'trap- 


ped rather  than  go  hungry,  but  there  were 
many  things  that  "winked  the  other  eye" 
when  asked  to  step  into  a  trap.  Doves,  quail 
and  sparrows  were  guileless,  suspecting 
nothing.  So  were  blackbirds  and  larks; 
turkeys  were  very  shy  and  soon  became  ed- 
ucated and  as  for  the  rest  of  the  game,  nothing 
doing. 

My  chum  and  I  studied  the  matter  over, 
looking  with  covetous  eyes  at  a  lot  of  sheet 
lead  that  was  around  the  chimneys  of  the 
plantation  house  where  I  lived.  "I  can  make 
shot  out  of  it,"  I  told  him  and  forthwith 
started  a  would  be  shot  tower  on  the  roof. 
Result,  we  all  but  burned  the  house  down, 
dropped  some  molten  lead  on  the  head  of  the 
colored  cook,  more  on  the  bare  foot  of  her 
son,  all  of  which  caused  the  breaking  out  of  a 
war  with  Africa,  the  paying  of  an  indemnity 
which  bankrupted  us  both  and  the  suspen- 
sion of  the  shot  making  industry. 

The  next  plan  was  to  make  "rolled"  shot 
instead  of  "drop"  shot.  For  the  experiment 
a  piece  of  lead  some  six  inches  square  was 
taken  from  the  roof  and  cut  with  scissors  in  to 
quarter  inch  strips,  then  rolled-  under  a  piece 
of  hard,  smooth  board  over  an  even  floor  with 
a  backward  and  forward  motion,  into  "pen- 
cils."   After   continuous   rolling   for  some 
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considerable  time,  this  strip  of  lead  became 
round  and  solid.  The  same  scissors  were 
used  to  cut  it  into  little  cubes.  These  were 
rolled  as  before  only  with  a  round  and  round 
motion,  instead  of  the  straight  away  and  back 
again  one. 

It  was  not  long  before  the  shot  were  round 
and  about  the  size  of  "B's."  It  did  not  seem 
possible  to  cut  the  lead  so  as  to  make  them 
smaller.  Also  they  were  so  soft  they  would 
flatten  on  anything  much  harder  than  mush. 

At  this  stage  all  they  lacked  was  polish  and 
that  they  were  going  to  get.  They  were  put 
into  a  tin  cup  with  some  moist  stove  polish 
and  given  a  rotary  motion.  Soon  they  were 
shining  like  a  black  boy's  face  after  a  'possum 
dinner,  only  it  was  a  sickly  sort  of  shine. 

Ever  been  away  off  in  the  country  with  no 
chance  to  buy  shoe  blacking  and  have  a  cry- 
ing need  for  a  shine  come  up?  Probably 
not-  Supposing  you  had  though  and  at 
suggestion  of  the  good  lady  of  the  house, 
used  her  polish  only  to  see  those  shoes  turn 
stove  color,  a  pale  black  that  was  no  black 
at  all.  Well,  that  is  the  way  those  shot  look- 
ed. , 

By  a  total  neglect  of  my  studies  for  a  couple 
of  days,  I  finished  up  two  pounds  of  the 
experiment. 

So  far,  so  good.  Powder  was  next  in  order. 
My  chum  said  he  would  attend  to  getting 
it.  His  brother  was  an  officer  at  Fort  Moul- 
trie on  the  Carolina  coast.  He  undertook  to 
dig  out  a  "dead  one" — an  unexploded  shell — 
for  us.  I  didn't  enthuse  much  over  the  idea. 
Only  a  short  time  back  several  colored  gentle- 
men uncovered  one  and  ran  a  red  hot  poker 
into  it  to  settle  an  argument,  "Would  it,  or 
would  it  not?"  and  also  to  decide  several  bets. 
The  "woulds"  won  and  the  gentleman  who 
made  the  test  was  buried  on  the  instalment 
plan,  a  piece  at  a  time.  Naturally  I  didn't 
care  for  anything  like  that  in  mine  but  there 
was  no  need  to  worry. 

The  officer  had  hi?  men  dig  the  shell  out. 
He  himself  unscrewed  the  fuse,  emptied  the 
powder  into  his  cap  and  when  he  reached 
the  fort,  from  his  cap  into  a  booze  bottle, 
then  at  the  first  opportunity,  sent  it  up  coun- 
try to  us. 

Tough  looking  stuff  it  was  too.  The  con- 
cussion had  caused  it  to  disintegrate  and  left 
neither  kick  nor  come-back  to  it;  nothing 
but  smoke  and  smell.    Still  it  was  not  such 


a  bad  combination.  Home  rolled  shot  and 
bomb  busted  powder,  and  I  was  anxious,  very 
anxious  to  try  it. 

There  was  a  hickory  tree  near  the  big  gate 
to  the  plantation  with  plenty  of  squirrels  com- 
ing to  it  for  the  nuts  which  were  now  ripe. 
Thither  I  went  having  first  loaded  my  gun 
with  "four  fingers"  of  the  combination.  I 
saw  but  a  single  squirrel,  still  one  was  enough, 
unlimbered  my  artillery  and  opened  fire. 

When  I  pulled  the  trigger  there  came  a 
report,  half  rumble,  half  roar,  a  cloud  of 
smoke,  more  smoke,  and  yet  more.  The 
squirrel  was  hidden,  the  tree  was  "hidden, 
the  light  of  the  sun  was  obscured,  the  air  was 
full  of  a  smell  of  sulphur  and  I  was  dazed, 
uncertain  as  to  just  what  had  happened. 
Then  a  puff  of  wind  cleared  the  smoke  away 
so  I  was  able  to  see  the, squirrel  lying  all  in  a 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  tree.  Investiga- 
tion showed  that  six  of  the  rolled  shot  had 
struck  him,  of  which  two  left  black  and  blue 
spots  such  as  one  finds  sometimes  on  the 
breast  of  a  duck  which  has  been  shot  at  com- 
ing head  on,  three  had  penetrated  the  skin 
but  gone  no  further,  and  the  remaining  one 
had  done  its  work  well  in  that  it  had  pene- 
trated the  cavity  with  force  enough  to  cause 
the  death  of  the  animal. 

The  net  result  was  hardly  satisfactory, 
still  it  showed  the  shot  and  the  powder  were 
better  than  nothing,  particularly  on  small 
game,  but  for  deer,  turkeys  and  the  larger 
ducks,  that  was  another  story  and  I  wonder 
what  the  sportsmen  of  today  would  do  shoot- 
ing with  such  a  handicap. 

The  powder  was  slow,  the  shot  sometimes 
bunched,  more  often  scattered,  which  in  flock 
shooting  at  blackbirds  was  an  advantage,  for 
in  those  times  of  food  scarcity,  everything 
went,  even  a  pot  pie  of  sparrow  hawks  having 
been  eaten  and  no  questions  asked.  In  fact 
I  believe  "a  salmi"  of  Carolina  ravens — crows 
stewed  with  salt  pork  and  red  pepper — once 
passed  muster,  having  been  eaten  to  the  last 
scrap  and  the  bones  picked  clean.  And  why 
not?  The  nature  of  the  food  it  eats  will 
make  a  mud  hen  out  of  a  canvas  back,  or  a 
good  duck  out  of  the  despised  "tulle  chicken," 
and  these  two  crows  had  been  feeding  on  the 
planter's  corn  for  many  months,  even  from 
the  time  when  it  was  first  planted  until  it  was 
harvested  and  hauled  to  the  crib. 
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A  Retrograde  Movement  in  Rifle  Sighting 

R.  H.  Davidson 


THAT  group  of  grooved  bore  enthusiasts 
of  Uncle  Sam's  who  attend  The  Nation- 
al and  N.R.A.  matches  for  the  pleasure 
and  the  instruction  they  receive  each  year, 
and  who  had  the  Model  1917  rifle  with  aper- 
ture rear  sight  minus  any  lateral  adjustment 
wished  on  them  in  1918  thought  they  were 
abused.  At  least  some  of  them  did.  I 
thought  they  were  too  when  I  first  read  of  it 
in  ARMS  AND  THE  MAN.  The  very  idea 
of  equipping  a  National  arm  with  a  combina- 
tion of  sights  which  would  not  allow  the  shot 
impact  to  coincide  with  the  aligned  sights 
seemed  ridiculous.  It  not  only  seemed  so, 
but  it  is  so.  This  I  think  needs  no  further 
argument.  There  certainly  was  no  great 
opposition"  to  the  return  of  the  Springfield 
rifle  with  its  aperture  rear  sight  with  lateral 
adjustment.  But  look  what  our  English 
cousins  have  hung  on  us.  When  I  say  us, 
I  mean  that  class  of  rifleman  who  enjoys 
military  rifle  shooting. 

The  Short  Lee-Enfield  has  been  adopted  as 
Canada's  small  arm.  You  ask,  "What  is 
wrong  with  the  Lee-EnfieM?  I  have  heard 
what  a  good  military  arm  it  is.  How  it 
would  stand  up  under  heaps  of  abuse,  and 
how  it  replaced  the  Ross  rifle  which  Canada 
equipped  with  entered  the  war."  It  is  cer- 
tainly built  to  stand  abuse  such  as  service 
conditions  demand,  and  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  the  rifle,  either  in  design  or  work- 
manship. But  Oh!  such  sights.  Probably 
I  should  say  the  rear  sight.  This  is  the  old 
fashioned  and  time  worn  U  sight.  The  front 
sight  is  the  regular  medium  square  block. 
There  is  no  wind  .gauge  attachment  on  the 
rear  sight  as  issued  to  us,  although  I  under- 
stand some  of  them  have  this  one  nicety, 
but  even  it  is  not  allowed  in  competition. 
All  eyes  must  align  the  sights  alike  to  say 
nothing  of  the  many  differences  in  holding, 
pulling  etc.  This  must  have  been  the  theory 
<of  those  in  authority.  If  it  is  they  are  badly 
misguided.  I  do  not  think  they  held  council 
with  that  great  body  of  riflemen  who  follow 
military  shooting  at  Bisley  and  the  D.R.A. 
Ottawa.  They  were  merely  looked  upon  as 
"pot  hunters"  who  are  out  for  personal  gain. 
The  knowledge  they  had  gathered  through 
years  of  practice  and  observation  firing  over 
the  range  learning  the  effect  of  light,  wind 
temperature  etc.,  and  applying  this  in  a 
scientific  way  to  hit  a  distant  object  counted 


for  nothing.  The  knowledge  they  would 
impart  to  others  also  meant  nothing.  The 
small  arm  of  the  army  was  reduced  from  an 
instrument  of  precision  to  a  guessing  stick. 

Their  idea  was  to  equip  the  service  arm  with 
a  serviceable  rear  sight.  But  is  it?  Let  us 
look  it  over.  This  sight  is  graduated  fiom 
200  to  2000  yards.  The  designer  might  as 
well  have  left  off  1400  yards  of  this  graduation 
for  all  the  use  it  is  to  anyone.  It  is  practically 
useless  beyond  600  yards.  Even  that  dis- 
tance is  far  exceeding  its  accurate  sighting 
range.  A  score  of  47x50  was  made  at  Cal- 
gary at  800  yards  on  36  inch  bull  at  the  Pro- 
vincial meeting  in  July,  but  this  was  an  ex- 
ception. This  score  had  no  close  followers. 
A  good  criterion  of  its  capabilities  on  the 
range  is  the  showing  at  the  above  mentioned 
meeting,  also  that  of  Canada's  Bisley  team 
at  Bisley.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  phen- 
ominal  scores  put  on  under  such  conditions 
(and  there  always  are  a  few  phenorninal  per- 
sons hovering  around  anv  meeting)  their 
performances  can  by  no  means  be  taken 
as  the  average  results  to  be  expected.  Each 
one  hundred  yards  is  divided  into  four  equal 
parts  of  25  yard  adjustments.  The  distances 
indicated  do  not  hold  true  in  actual  firing  for 
two  men  alike.  I  found  from  personal  firing 
at  200  yards  with  several  rifles  an  elevation 
anywhere  from  200  to  450  yards  was  required. 
This  is  to  be  expected.  Elevation  is  got  by 
pushing  U  slide  forward  on  the  incline  por- 
tion of  sight  base.  Distance  between  sights 
or  radius  20  inches.  Its  description  is  like 
the  sight,  very  simple. 

Here  is  what  I  read  in  one  of  our  papers 
while  the  Calgary  Meeting  was  in  progress. 
It  is  a  fair  sample  of  the  kind  of  bunk  handed 
out  to  reporters.  "The  new  rules  ordering 
that  none  but  the  short  Lee-Enfield  rifle  shall 
be  used,"  he  said  (one  of  the  officers  in  charge) 
"had  done  away  with  the  800  and  1000  yards 
at  the  Ottawa  and  Bisley  England  meetings. 
The  longest  ranges  at  these  meetings  now 
being  only  600  yards.  This  accrued  from  the 
fact  that  the  short  Lee-Enfield  was  inadequate 
to  carry  true  the  long  distance  to  which  the 
long-barrelled  Ross  and  other  long-barrelled 
rifles  held  accurate.  The  long  rifling  in  these 
latter  rifles  kept  down  the  cork  screw  circling 
of  the  bullets  to  a  much  greater  distance  than 
it  was  physically  possible  for  the  short  Lee- 
Enfield  to  accomplish." 
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I  wish  to  challenge  that  statement.  I  do 
not  agree  with  a  word  of  it.  The  short  Lee- 
fcnfield  has  a  barrel  length  of  25  inches. 
Henty  long  enough  for  accuracy  to  1000  yards 
ol  farther.  The  only  difference  between  the 
Lte-Enfield  and  the  long  Ross  with  its  30^ 
inm  barrel  would  be  a  slight  decrease  in 
vehcity.  How  about  the  U.S.  Springfield 
wit\  its  24  inch  barrel?  Where  is  there  a 
mon  accurate  long-range  rifle?  The  Lee- 
EnfiUd  barrel  is  somewhat  lighter  than  the 
RossWhich  is  .662  inch  at  the  muzzle  and 
.830  nch  just  ahead  of  chamber.  Lee-En- 
field isL566  inch  at  muzzle  and  .752  inch  ahead 
of  chamber.  The  corkscrew  circling  of  the 
bullets  W erred  to  must  have  been  meant  for 
Dr.  Man's  "Y"  error.  No  I  say  again  I 
don't  agVe  with  any  part  of  that  statement. 
The  trouue  lies  with  not  equipping  our  Na- 
tional am  with  sights  capable  of  pointing 
it  accurate^  enough  to  measure  up  to  the 
fine  accura^  0f  the  Mark  VII  ammunition. 
This  ammunition  I  am  sure  will  group  in 
three  minutd  of  angle  at  any  range  to  1000 
yards  and  pofcibly  smaller  at  the  midranges. 
My  object  her\is  to  make  a  thorough  test  by 
triangle  sightifc  with  the  U  and  also  an 
aperture  rear  sW,  to  ascertain  the  sighting 
error  of  the  two.\ 

This  retrogradomovement  of  sighting  our 
small  arm  recalls  \  my  mind,  an  article  by 
a  well-known  write,  in  ARMS  AND  THE 
MAN,  the  Rifleman\  newspaper,  February, 
8,  1919,  entitled  'V0re  Eyea  and  More 
Sights."  This  deals  Vn  the  absurdness  of 
equipping  the  model  ^  7  U.S.  rifle  issued 
during  the  war}  with  Vear  aperture  sight 
minus  lateral  adjustmeh  And  in  his  own 
clear  definite  way  whic\  characterizes  his 
writings  he  attacks  Mr.  N^itt  who  thought 
a  rifle  for  use  in  war  needed 0  lateral  adjust- 
ment of  its  sights.  One  oryo  0f  hjs  com_ 
ments  left  no  room  for  furth\argument 

Quoting  this  author  in  pV  "I  object 
to  calling  the  rifle  a  musket  oi\p  calling  its 
use  under  any  conditions  musKry<  j  0D_ 
ject  to  taking  an  instrument  ofVe  highest 
precision  for  throwing  missiles  to\  distance 
and  fitting  it  with  sights  inferior  tWQse  on 
the  old  cross-bow."  -The  auir  ^ad 
several  other  objections  but  to  my  rL^  t}ie 
last  one  here  menlioned  expressed  \that 
is  necessary.  And  anyone  holding  th^Qme 
belief  as  Mr.  Newitt  will  first  have  toVar 
away  this  last  objection  of  the  author' s\ 

My  own  idea  of  an  aperture,  rear  sightV 
our  service  arm  will  take  very  little  explain 
ing.    First  it  must  be  built  heavy  to  stan 


any  hard  knocks  service  conditions  will  de- 
mand. Second,  mounted  over  the  bolt  or 
receiver  where  the  magazine  clip  guide  is 
now  situated,  and  either  the  front  or  back  of 
sight  mounting  could  be  designed  to  guide 
clips  into  magazine.  It  must  have  micro- 
meter adjustment  to  minutes  of  angle  to  at 
least  1500  yards.  This  fine  adjustment  for 
the  man  who  cares  enough  about  rifle  shoot- 
ing to  learn  how  to  apply  a  minute  of  angle. 
Third,  micrometer  lateral  adjustment.  For 
service  use  for  the  man  who  knows  nothing 
less  about  sight  adjustment,  this  sight,  we 
will  call  it  the  battle-sight,  when  laid  flat 
independent  of  its  finer  adjustment  rifle  would 
be  sighted  (approximately)  for  the  danger 
space  of  its  cartridge,  i.e,  trajectory  at  its 
highest  point  when  firing  from  prone  position 
would  not  clear  a  standing  man.  This  would 
be  roughly  600  yards.  This  is  about  all  the 
hope  there  is  for  the  unskilled  shot.  The 
only  othei  remedy  I  know  of  is  an  education 
in  the  use  of  the  rifle  by  competent  instruc- 
tors. There  is  a  class  who  believe  the  rifle  is 
a  back  number  in  modern  warfare.  If  they 
are  in  the  majority  then  why  bother  putting 
sights  on  our  rifles  at  all,  but  rather  use  them 
as  something  on  which  to  attach  a  bayonet. 

The  triangle  sighting  tests  were  done  at 
100  yards.  I  used  my  Remington  .38  Hep- 
burn with  Lyman  tang  aperture  sight  with 
disc  to  represent  that  portion  of  test.  A 
service  Lee-Enfield  with  U  rear  sight  the  other. 

Both  stocks  were  removed  to  allow  free- 
dom when  sighting  and  the  remainder  of  each 
rifle  attached  firmly  to  a  box  which  was 
notched  to  hold  them  in  position  about  14 
inches  from  the  ground.  Every  little  care  was 
taken  to  cut  down  errors  such  as  moving  the 
disc  while  marking  it,  etc.  The  marking 
was  done  through  a  small  hole  in  centre  of 
disc  by  a  needle  and  by  a  separate  person 
from  that  placing  the  disc.  The  needle 
holes  were  immediately  marked  with  a  sharp 
pencil  point  before  measurement.  Targets 
used  were  dull  white  paper,  24  inches  square. 
Disc,  black,  4  inches  in  diameter.  Five  tri- 
angles were  made  with  each  class  of  sight  by 
each  three  sighting.  This  is  equivalent  to 
15  shots  each.  The  measurement  of  the 
longest  side  of  each  triangle  only  is  shown 
and  the  average  sighting  error  of  each  person 
for  each  five  triangles  also  recorded. 

Not  being  able  at  this  time  to  obtain  the 
services  of  one  of  our  best  shots  in  our  club,  I 
decided  to  try  my  w.ife  at  sighting  five  tri- 
angles with  each  sight.  She  had  proved  her 
superiority  on  more  than  one  occasion  with 
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the  .22  on  a  target  and  the  record  below 
shows  that  she  took  Mr.  Wilson  and  myself 
into  camp  at  this  game  too.  I  consider  all  of 
•  these  triangles  exceptionally  good.  They 
are  not  picked  ones,  but  just  exactly  as  they 
were  made.  I  attribute  the 'small  ness  of  the 
aperture  triangles  to  the  extremely  clear 
atmosphere  we  enjoy  here  in  Alberta.  This 
making  visibility  as  nearly  perfect  as  it  could 
be.    Following  are  the  triangles  as  made. 

Mrs.  Davidson — Aperture  sight — .88-. 63- 
.32-.60-.33,  average  .55  inch  or  5.50  inches  at 
1000  yards;  open  sight,  1.18-1.30-1.26-1.86- 
1.62,  average  1.44  inch  or  14.40  at  1000  yards. 
Mr.  Wilson— Apertuie  sight— 1.50-1.25  .72, 
1.42-  87,  average  1.15  inch  or  11.50  inches  at 
1000  yards,  open  sight  .88-2.36-1.12-1.60- 
2.37,  average  1.66  inches  or  16.60  inch  at 
1000  yards.  Mr.  Davidson — Aperture  sight 
— .67-.75-.60  .66-.36,  average  .60  or  6  inches 
at  1000  yards,  open  sight,  1 .50-1.12-1.75- 
2.40-2.50,  average  1.85  or  18.50  inches  a  I 
1000  yards. 

Taking  my  own  sighting  erroi  da  a  compar- 
ison which  shows  an  average  error  at  100 
yards  of  .60  inch  or  6  inches  at  1000  yards 
with  aperature  and  .85  or  18  50  inches  at 
1000  yards  with  open  sight  This  shows  in 
my  own  case  and  Mrs!  Davidson's  that  the 
sighting  error  at  any  distance  can  be  reduced 


by  two  thirds  and  in  Mr.  Wilson's  case  nearly 
one  half  by  using  an  aperture  rear  sight. 
I  am  not  knocking  the  open  sight  as  there  arr 
those  who  prefer  it  when  hunting,  but  mercy 
showing  what  all  riflemen  already  .know,  tie 
absolute  fallacy  of  equipping  our  national 
small  arm  with  a  rear  sight  that  takes  us 
backward  at  least  forty  years. 

The  absurdity  of  cutting  down  those  errors 
which  cause  our  shots  to  not  hit  in  the  >ame 
hole  always,  but  to  form  a  group,  (thoe  er- 
rors known  to  riflemen  as  the  X,  Y  md  T 
errors)  when  designing  our  cartridge,  aid  tho 
care  taken  in  chambering,  boring  anc  nl'ing 
our  arm  to  further  reduce  these  erors  be- 
comes apparent,  I  think,  when  our  rifle  is 
fitted  with  sights  which  throw  to  the  four 
winds  these  little  but  important  c?*«s.  The 
sho^group  of  the  best  high  powercartridges 
seems  to  have  stopped  at  from  t*'o  and  one 
half  to  three  minutes  of  angle.  Then  why 
add  £tt  the  least  (taking  my  <wn  sighting 
error  which  I  think  is  an  avenge)  one  and 
one  half  minutes  of  angle  to  t'is  group  by  a 
primitive  method  of  sighting?  I  am  not  here 
inviting  criticism  or  argumen-  I  am  merely 
trying' to  show  in  my  humbl  way  how  those 
responsible  for  sighting  our  ifiY  as  it  is,  have 
taken  the  joy  out  of  life  f]  those  who  love 
this  game  and  how  they  uve  stepped  back- 
ward in  efficiency  in  so  din§- 


Queries  and  Answers 


Loads  For  The  .455  Colt  Revolver. 

Editor.  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  should  like  to  obtain  a  re-loading  outfit 
for  a  .455  Colt  Revolver,  5^"  barrel.  Will 
you  advise  me  as  to  the  best  outfit  of  this 
kind,  the  price  and  where  it  can  be  obtained. 

Wh..i  would  be  the  best  weight  and  form 
of  bullet,  and, the  best  powders  and  quan- 
tities to  usq  for  target  practice  at  twenty 
yards?  Where  could  the  powders  you  would 
recommend,  be  obtained? 

An  Interested  Reader. 

Reply — You  can  obtain  re-loading  tools 
for  reloading  the  .455  Colt  revolver  from  the 
Bond  Machine  Co.,  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
You  could  use  the  standard  weight  bullet, 
and  3.8  grains  of  Bullseye  will  give  you  good 
results  in  re-loading  this  cartridge. 

This  powder  can  be  obtained  from  the  D. 
Pike  Co.,  of  Toronto,  in  case  you  cannot 
obtain  it  from  a  local  dealer. 

Editor. 


Experiences  Wit  The  .250-3000  Savage. 

Editor,  Guns  &  jnmunition  Dept. 

I  frequently  r1^  R°d  and  Gun  especially 
the  Guns  and  ^munition  Dept.  and  I  find 
that  some  of  V-  readers  are  rather  too  hard 
on  the  .250-3"°  Savage  rifle.  I  sold  mine 
only  a  few  w  ks  aS°»  but  not  because  of  its 
lack  of  pow  but  because  it  sti.-ks  occasion- 
ally and  tKe  is  to°  much  effort  required  to 
push  the  e11  into  the  chamber  and  also  to 
extract  i+^ter  firing.  In  addition,  it  is  not 
finished /el1  enough  on  the  exterior  of  the 
rifle,  b  when  il  comes  to  power  and  effec- 
tivene  °^  tne  largest  of  Canadian  game  up  to 
500  ,rds  ls  decidedly  superior,  to. the 
30-06  Springfield. 

-rl  buy  another  rifle  it  will  be  a  Newton 
2  with  the  Savage  bolt  action  as  second 
r)ice.    I   have  spoken  with  professional 
inters  in  regard  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
250-3000  and  the  .250  on  game  of  all  kinds, 
one  of  these  men  being  C.  E.  Spencer  of 
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Coniston,  who  is  the  game  warden  and  guide 
during  the  hunting  season.  On  the  other 
land  the  Savage  people  are  over  doing  it 
>v  stating  that  the  heaviest  of  African  game 
as  killed  with  the  .250-3000,  because  any 
le  with  knowledge  of  shooting  game  would 
hWdly  care  to  take  chances  with  so  light  a 
billet  as  the  .250-3000  against  an  elephant 
onrhinoceros. 

CoViston,  Ont.  E.  P.  Ganginelli. 


A  New  Soft  Point  Bullet. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

LoVg  before  I  ever  handled  a  rifle  I  had  a 
childifi  fancy  for  hunting  in  the  wilderness 
and  as\l  am  now  seventy-one  years  of  age  I 
have  ahiost  had  my  fill  of  ;r 
the  chke,  but  I  still  am 
very  fom  of  the  rifle  and 
of  all  ki\ds  of  big  game 
►r    moose,  elk, 
;ar    and  deer, 
have  in 
I  have  used 


hunting 
caribou, 
which  we 
abundance. 


still 


almost    everV    calibre  of 
rifle    in  theWoods  from 
the  .22  to  tfe  .58.  The 
best  to  date,  pr&ably  being 
the   Newton    V)  or  .35 
calibre.    For  th\  last  12 
years  I  have  use\  the  .35 
calibre  model   1^6  Win-^ 
Chester  and  in  all  tht  time 
I  have  only  lost  twoVoose, 
but  I  found  the  deeVo  be 
the  hardest  to  kill  V  all 
our  big  game  as  they  \pm 
to  have  an  enormous  Bl- 
ount of  vital  energy  aVl 
will  keep  going  longer  whey 
hit  the  hardest.    A  moos\ 
will  give  in  with  one  hair- 
the  cutting  up  that  a  deer 
will  take;  while,  I  find  the 
caribou  is  by  far  the  easiest 
of  all  our  big  game  to  kill.  Jet 


Hollow  in  bul- 
o.  2 — Lead  in 

I  am  enclosing  a  cut  of  a  ho\e  WoU3S-^cre°f 
new  type  of  bullet  that  I  nail  X  {aper  neck 
used  to  stop  big  game.  I  4^de^ullet- 
find  it  to  be  away  ahead 
of  the  plain  soft  point.  I  find  a  i\i  metal 
cased  bullet,  if  fitted  up  in  this  w\  to  be 
the  best  type  as  the  case  seems  to  beaker 
and  tears  up  better. 

In-  making  the  bullet  I  crosscut  the  J\ijet 
to  Yi  way  down  the  shell  and  turn  in^e 
points  a  small  amount  over  the  end  of 
screw-nail  which  is  of  brass.    I  do  not 


steel  screws  because  in  case  a  screw  would  get 
out  of  the  bullet  in  the  magazine  or  barrel 
it  might  damage  the  rifle.  I  usually  require 
but  one  hit  at  any  kind  of  big  game  when 
using  this  type  of  bullet  and  find  it  to  be  far 
ahead  of  the  much  talked  of  high  power  rifle 
ammunition.  However,  I  am  getting  rather 
tired  of  the  weight  and  awkward  balance  of 
this  rifle. 

This  idea  may  help  many  sportsmen  who 
have  rifles  of  poor  hitting  power  and  I  find 
that  some  of  the  high-power  rifles  allow  as 
much  game  to  get  away  wounded  as  they 
bring  home.  ^ 
Barrows,  Manitoba.      Walter  Barrie. 


The  .22  Repeater. 

Editor,  Gun  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Remington  .22  calibre,  model 
(12C).  Is  this  a  good  gun?  Is  it  as  good  as 
a  1914  Model  Savage  or  Winchester,  and 
which  are  the  best  guns? 

Is  sewing  machine  oil  all  right  to  use  for 
cleaning  the  gun  and  lubricating  it? 

Do  .22  Shorts  and  Longs  have  any  effect 
on  a  rifle? 

,  What  sights  would  you  advise  me  to  get 
for  it? 

Is  the  Marble  No.  (S2)  Flexible  rear  sight  a 
good  sight? 

It  says  on  the  advertisements  "for  all  rifles 
except  Remington  Models  12,  14,  16."  Would 
that  mean  Model  (12C)  too? 

I  bought  this  sight  for  a  Stevens  Favorite, 
then  I  sold  the  Stevens  and  bought  the  12C. 

Can  I  have  this  sight  put  on  this  rifle  with- 
out taking  the  middle  sight  off.  The  Rem- 
ingtons have  a  full  pistol  grip  stock  while  the 
Stevens  haven't. 

Is  the  Harrington  &  Richards  Single,  better 
than  an  Iver  Johnson  single  barrel  shotgun? 

How  far  is  the.  Remington  (12G)  supposed 
to  carry  with  .22  L.  R.  cartridges? 

Will  water  draw  bullets? 
London,  Ontario.         M.  McDougall. 

Reply — The  Model  12C  Remington  is  a 
very  fine  little  .22  Repeater.  •  This  rifle,  the 
Model  1914  Savage  and  the  Model  1890  Win- 
chester, all  chambered  for  the  long  rifle 
cartridge,  are  about  on  a  par.  No  better 
rifles  than  these  three  are  made  in  their  class. 

Sewing  machine  oil  is  allright  for  lubricat- 
ing a  gun  or  rifle  but  it  is  not  all  right  to  use  in 
cleaning  it.  You  should  have  a  nitro-solvent 
cleaning  solution  for  this  purpose. 

Twenty-two  shorts  or  longs  will  erode  a 
rifle  chambered,  for  the  long  rifle  cartridge, 
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at  the  forward  end  of  the  chamber  and  will 
eventually  destroy  its  accuracy. 
N  Either  the  Lyman  or  Marble  Tang  Peep 
would  be  satisfactory  and  some  sight  like  I  lie 
No.  5  Lyman  front  would  complete  a  very 
good  combination  for  this  .22  Remington. 
The  sight  that  you  have  taken  off  a  Stevens 
Favorite  is  not  correct  for  use  on  the  Reming- 
ton that  you  mentioned.  It  is  not  of  the 
proper  height  and  very  likely  the  screw 
holes  are  not  the  proper  distance  apart.  You 
might  be  able  to  use  it  with  a  special  height 
of  front  sight  if  you  could  fasten  it  securely 
to  the  tang.  In  this  case  you  would  need 
longer  screws  to  insert  in  the  tang. 

Harrington  and  Richardson  and  Iver 
Johnson  Single  Barrel  shotguns  are  of  about 
equal  grade. 

The  12C  Remington  .22  will  shoot  as  far 
as  any  other  .22,  which  is  well  over  a  half 
mile.  It  is  very  accurate  at  200  yards.  When 
shooting  an  accurate  rifle  it  would  not  be 
necessary  for  you  to  worry  about  water  draw- 
ing the  bullet.  It  will  shoot  with  approxi- 
mately the  same  trajectory  over  water  or 
land. 

Editor 

Remodelling  a  7.65  MM..  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  German  Mauser  Army  Rifle, 
Model  1917—7.65  M.M.  Calibre.  The  gun 
is  in  very  good  shape. 

Is  it  a  suitable  arm  for  deer  or  moose? 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  worth  while  to  have 
it  altered  to  a  sporting  rifle?  If  so,  who 
could  do  the  work?  What  is  its  muzzle 
velocity,  muzzle  energy? 

Thanking  you  for  your  advice  in  this 
matter,  I  am 

W.  G.  Brown, 

Avonlea,  Sask. 

Reply — Your  7.65  M.M.  Mauser  Army 
Rifle  is  practically  a  duplicate  of  the  .30- 
1906  Springfield  so  far  as  ballistics  are  con- 
cerned. It  would  be  a  very  fine  weapon  on 
deer  and  moose  if  remodelled  into  a  sporting 
rifle. 

A.  W.  Peterson,  1425  Lawrence  St.,  Denver, 
Colo.,  could  do  this  for  you  and  also  Aber- 
crombie  &  Fitch  could  have  the  work  done 
for  you.  Brocks  of  London,  Ontario  could 
also  do  the  job  for  you.  I  would  suggest  that 
you  write  to  them  first  because  it  would  do 
away  with  sending  the  gun  across  the  line. 

One  of  the  cartridges  that  is  loaded  for  the 
7.65  M.M.  Mauser  is  loaded  with  a  219  grain 
bullet  and  gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2460 
foot  seconds.  Editor. 


A  TALK  ABOUT  RIFLES. 

By  J.  W.  Sangster. 
During  the  many  years  that  I  have  been 
a  reader   of  Rod  and  Gun,  no  department 
has  interested  me  more  than  that  devoted  to 
Guns  and  Ammunition. 

It  first  came  along  about  the  time  that  I 
was  exchanging  my  first  22  for  a  32-40  Win- 
chester single  shot.  Those  were  the  days 
when  squirrel  hunts,  shooting  matches,  and 
target  practise  were  common  pastimes  in 
every  rural  district,  and  capacity  to  bit  the 
bull's  eye  carried  a  claim  to  prestige.  It  was 
just  about  the  time,  too,  when  the  pages  of 
Rod  and  Gun  carried  to  us  for  the  frit  time 
information  regarding  the  then '  new  high- 
power  smokeless  loads  with  nickel-jacketed 
soft-nose  bullets,  and  I  can  remember  well 
how  even  the  old  veteran  hunt  rs  of  the 
far  west  told  how  the  tough  old  gjtzzly  would 
drop  dead  in  his  tracks  at  the  <rack  of  the 
30-30,  a  rifle  that  in  competent  and  skillful 
hands  was  deadly  at  twice  the  p'actical  range 
of  the  old  Sharps  and  the  bif  bore  express. 
Yet  only  the  other  day  I  noter  in  some  sport- 
ing magazine  an  inquiry  fr<m  some  young 
nan  for  a  more  powerful  rh%  as  he  had  shot 
a  deer  in  the  side  with  one^nd  as  it  had  run 
a  mile  or  so  before  it  felThe  had  promptly 
parted  with  the  rifle.  H'W  very  much  more 
does  the  sportsmanlike  article  by  A.A.H. 
seem  when  he  stops  and^ells  us  that  even  the 
old  38-40  is  gun  enoug1  to  take  to  the  north 
woods— if  only  there  s  man  enough  behind 
it.  A  rhyme,  published  many  years,  ago  in 
the  pages  of  Rod  M  Gun  ran  something 
like  this. 

"I  have  listerd  to  discussions- 
Read  the  f<yc  and  the  lore 
Of  the  prorr  kind  of  rifle, 
And  the  r»Per  size  of  bore 
But,  I've  ome  to  this  conculsion 
After  alJiS  said  and  done, — 
There's  1  mighty  lot  depending 
On  the^an  Behind  the  Gun." 
While  thi'is  no  argument  against  studying 
out  and  Meeting  the  best  that  modern  skill 
can  pro^  in  firearms,  it  certainly  does  fill 
one  wi*  disgust  to  read  statements  that  the 
30-30  "  any  similar  gun  isn't  powerful  enough 
for  ^r,  moose  or  black  bear.    The  writer" 
whocan't  deliver  the  goods  with  such  a 
gUT might  just  as  well  be  honest  about  it 
ar  say  at  the  start  that  it  is  himself  that  is 
rt  up  to  specifications,  not  the  rifle.    By  all 
teans  select  and  get  the  best  but  at  the  same 
ame  do  it  with  a  determination  to  practise 
and  learn  and  try  to  be  as  good  as  your  rifle. 
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One  of  the  great  mistakes  made  by  ymmg 
men  learning  to  shoot  is  that  of  rest  shooting. 
Not  long  ago  I  saw  a  young  chap  with  a 
shotgun  taking  a  rest  on  the  fence  and  aiming 

a  sparrow.  He  missed  the  sparrow.  But 
even  the  man  who  has  become  fairly  profi- 
cient at  hitting  the  bull's  eye  with  a  rifle  from 
a  rest,  is  out  of  the  running  when  he  tries  to 
rorl  a.  woodchuck  over  at  100  yards,  off-hand. 
Of  course,  it  takes  a  little  bit  of  courage  for 
the  addict  of  rest  shooting  to  stand  up,  off- 
hand, and  miss  a  few  shots  which  he  could 
easily  take  if  the  barrel  and  the  plank  were 
right  with  him.  But  this  kind  of  practice 
brings  its  own  reward,  through  time,  if  only 
patience  and  persistence  are  brought  to  bear. 

The  writer  has  carried  many  different  kinds 
of  rifles  over  many  hunting  grounds,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  read  the  experiences  of  others 
with  weapons  of  similar  or  different  types. 
At  the  present  time  my  particular  pet  is  a 
256  Newton.  I  have  owned  it  for  two  years 
past,  and  I  cannot  help  but  feel  that  it  is  a 
rifle  to  which  justice  has  scarcely  been  done- 
in  the  articles  that  appear  regularly,  in  fact 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  the 
one  modern  gun  that  is  underestimated  and 
misunderstood.  Apparently  the  common  er- 
ror is  to  place  it  in  the  same  class  with  the 
250-3000  Savage,  and  just  let  it  go  at  that, 
never  stopping  to  reflect  that  this  rifle  carries 
a  bullet  very  nearly  50%  more  in  weight, 
with  that  much  more  penetrating,  tearing, 
smashing,  shocking  power.  And  then  those 
writers  who  always  put  the  much  touted 
30  '06  ahead  of  it  as  a  big  game  rifle.  The 
writer  is  fully  convinced  of  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  they  never  had  the  opportunity 
to  compare  its  effect  on  a  large  animal,  with 
that  of  the  30  '06  or  the  35  or  405  Winchester. 
If  they  had  they  would  tell  a  different  story. 
After  owning  this  gun  for  two  years,  my  con- 
fidence in  it  is  absolute.  It  is  so  well  balanced, 
its  recoil  is  so  light,  and  its  accuracy  so  superb. 
One  thing  in  passing  however.  I  never  shoot 
at  a  deer  anywhere  in  the  body.  If  I  can't 
get  the  head  or  neck  I  just  let  the  deer  go 
free.  Before  passing  on  I  might  also  mention 
that  I  have  shells  for  this  rifle  that  have  been 
reloaded  at  least  20  times.  The  solidity  of 
the  bolt  action  accounts  for  that. 

Besides  this  rifle  stands  another  rifle,  too 
little  talked  about  when  good  rifles  are  the 
subject.  It  is  a  model  '86,  with  half  magazine 
and  Lyman  sights.  It  is  a  33  calibre,  arid 
although  old,  it  shines  inside  and  out  like  a 
new  silver  dollar.    This  gun  has  shot  a  lot, 


sometimes  fast  and  sometimes  slow,  but 
"it  never  jammed  yet."  That's  something 
to  thin^  about,  too.  But  it  is  a  genuine  killer. 
Bigger  in  the  bore  than  the  30's  it  shoots  a 
200  grain  bullet,  that  mushrooms  well,  but 
does  not  fly  to  pieces,  leaves  a  big  clean  hole, 
'•anchoring"  the  game  just  the  way  the  Ross 
people  tell  it.  How  about  this  gun  for  the 
fellow  who  would  like  something  a  little  bit 
more  powerful  than  the  30's  and  that  still 
does  not  kick  a  little  chap  around  like  the 
model  '95. 

In  closing  this  article  I  merely  want  to 
impress  upon  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  that 
while  I  own  and  shoot  pretty  powerful  rifles, 
I  do  not  allow  them  to  spoil  meat.  If  I  had 
to  shoot  red  deer  through  the  body  or  not 
get  them  at  all,  there  is  a  model  '94  Win- 
chester 32-40  in  calibre,  standing  beside  those 
oilier  guns  and  a  shot  through  the  shoulder 
or  loins  will  spoil  the  carcass  quite  enough  for 
me.  In  my  own  opinion  most  of  the  rifles 
are  too  powerful  for  body  shots  on  red  deer. 
With  lighter  rifles  learn  to  find  the  vital  spots 
before  you  pull  the  trigger. 


Removing  Rust  In  A  *32  Remington. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Remington  No.  6,  .32  calibre  rifle, 
and  I  would  like  to  know  if  it  could  be  con- 
verted into  a  .22  by  getting  a  new  barrel  and 
other  parts.  Also,  how  it  could  be  done  and 
the  cost?  On  the  inside  of  the  barrel  of  my 
gun  there  is  some  clotted  powder  which  I 
cannot  remove.    How  can  this  be  removed? 

John  C.  Fraser, 

Antigonish,  N.S. 

Reply — I  do  not  know  whether  you  could 
get  a  .22  calibre  barrel  fitted  to  your  .32 
Remington  No.  6  or  not,  but  believe  that  this 
could  be  done.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
write  to  the  Remington  Arms  Co.,  Inc.,  233 
Broadway,  New  York  City,  U.S.A.  It  might 
be  just  as  cheap  for  you,  and  considerably 
more  convenient,  to  sell  your  rifle  and  buy  a 
new  No.  6  Remington,  .22  calibre. 

The  best  way  to  get  pitting  or  rust  out  of  a 
rifle  barrel  is  with  a  good  brass  brush  and  a 
tight  fitting  wad  of  cloth  covered  with  Win- 
chester Rust  Remover.  If  you  cannot  get 
this  use  coal-oil  and  a  good  stiff  brass  or  steel 
brush.  It  is  a  pretty  hard  matter  to  get  rust 
out  of  a  rifle  barrel  but  occasionally  you  can, 
restore  it  to  fine  shooting  order  if  it  is  not  too 
far  gone. 

Editor. 
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The  Models  1911  And  1912  Winchesters 
Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  greatly  appreciate  having  you  tell 
me  which  of  the  two  Winchester  shotguns 
carry  up  the  best  with  same  loads  and  same 
-  amount  of  powder. 

The  Winchester  Model  1912  hammerless 
30  inch  barrel,  full  choke,  12  gauge  or  the 
Winchester  Model  1911  Automatic  shotgun, 
26  inch  barrel,  full  choke,  12  gauge. 

Roy  E.  Thornton, 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Reply — Ballistic  engineers  agree  that  there 
is  very  little  difference  in  velocity  developed 
in  26"  and  30"  full  choke,  12  gauge  shotgun 
barrels.  The  30  inch  barrel  would  be  likely 
to  pattern  a  little  more  evenly  in  the  long  run, 
but  with  a  dense  smokeless  powder  there 
would  be  very  little  difference  noticeable. 
AtNa*ry  rate,  it  would  not  be  enough  to  bother 
you  in  hunting.  As  there  is  always  a  very 
slight  difference  in  the  shooting  qualities  of 
different  guns,  it  is  just  possible  that  you 
might  get  a  closer  shooting  gun  in  the  26  inch 
barrel  than  you  would  in  the  30  inch,  but, 
the  difference  would  be  so  slight  that  it  is 
not  worth  worrying  about. 

With  ordinary  loads  of  powder,  I  .do  not 
believe  that  you  would  be  able  to  notice  any 
difference  at  all  in  the  shooting  qualities*  of 
the  two  guns.  If  you  shoot  very  heavy  loads 
of  bulk  powder,  a  longer  barrel  would  of 
course  give  slightly  better  ballistic  results. 
This  is  one  of  the  cases  where  it  takes  a 
chronograph  to  tell  the  difference. 

Editor. 


The  .35  Remington  And  .401  Winchester 
Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

What  are  the  advantages  of  the  .35  Rem- 
ington Auto  over  the  .401  Winchester  Auto? 

Which  is  the  best  rifle  for  moose? 

What  is  the  weight  of  each  of  these  rifles? 

J.  Percox, 

New  York  City. 
Reply— 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  the 
.35  Remington  and  .401  Winchester  Auto 
Loading  so  far  as  ballistics  of  the  cartridges 
are  concerned.  The  .35  Remington  will  give 
a  slightly  flatter  trajectory  over  200  and  300 
yards  than  the  .401.  The  bullet  weights* re 
the  same,  but  the  .35  calibre  is  a  smaller 
calibre  and  allows  the  bullet  to  be  made  longer 
for  the  same  weight.  As  a  rule,  the  Reming- 
ton has  a  slightly  better  trigger  pull.    On  the 


other  hand  the  Winchester  has  a  stationary 
barrel.  Some  people  prefer  its  appearance 
to  that  of  the  Remington. 

Both  are  reliable  weapons  and  are  so  nearly 
equal  in  style  and  ballistics  that  there  is  very 
little  difference  in  choice  between  them. 
Either  would  make  a  good  moose  rifle.  The 
Remington  weighs  7%  pounds  and  the  Win- 
chester 8^.  The  Remington  is  made  with  a 
22  inch  barrel  while  the  Winchester  is  fitted 
with  a  20  inch. - 

Editor. 

A  Reduced  Load  In  A  .30-1906  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  cannot  get  the  reduced  load  to  work 
satisfactorily  in  my  Winchester  IVIodel  1895 
.30-1906  Government.  It  is  a  24  inch  heavy 
barrel  gun  and  weighs  9  lbs.  I  am  shooting 
the  load  recommended  by  Col.  Whelen  viz. 
18  grs.  (weighed)  DuPont  No.  80  powder'- and 
full  jacket  pointed  150  gr.  Winchester  bullet. 
Shells  resized  at  neck  but  not  crimped. 
Shooting  at  50  yards  with  sights  set  for  200 
yards  with  full  charge.  The  reduced  load 
will  group  very  closely  but  14  inches  directly 
below  center  of  3  inch  bull. 

Can  you  give  me  any  idea  as  to  the  cause 
or  is  there  any  remedy? 

On  Page  248  of  American  Rifle,  Col.  Whelen 
.  speaks  of  using  this  load  in  a  Single  Shot 
Winchester  and  it  having  exactly  the  same 
adjustment  at  50  yards  as  the  full  charge  at 
100  yards.  Would  like  to  know  the  cause  of 
so  .great  a  difference  in  my  rifle  and  if  any 
other  load  could  be  found  that  could  be  used 
for  short  range  work  using  the  same  adjust- 
ment as  full  charge.  In  my  rifle  this  load  is 
useless  for  use  in  hunting  as  I  have  to  raise 
my  Marble  rear  tang  sight  5  marks  on  stem 
to  shoot  it  at  all.  When  I  do  so  it  shoots 
practically  flat  up  to  100  yards  and  groups 
very  closely. 

Should  have  liked  to  ask  Col.  Whelen  about 
this  matter  as  it  has  been  a  great  disappoint- 
ment to  me,  but  do  not  suppose  he  would 
reply.  The  rifle  is  solid  frame.  I  should 
very  much  appreciate  any  information  you 
could  give  me. 

Dr.  A.  W.  MacGregor, 

Arnprior,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  have  never  fired  the  exact  load 
that  you  mention  in  the  .30-1906  Winchester, 
but  I  have  used  12  grains  of  No.  80  with  the 
same  bullet  in  the  Springfield  and  required 
750  yards  elevation  at  50  yards.  The  load 
grouped  very  well  but  I  have  never  found  a 
reduced  load  that  would  shoot  in  the  normal 
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>gro*up  of  the  high  power  load  with  the  same 
sight  setting.  In  addition,  the  windage  was 
always  off  slightly. 

The  No.  3  barrel  on  Whelen's  rifle  is  con- 
siderably thicker  at  the  muzzle  than  thai  on 
the  Model  1895  Winchester  wjiich  evidently 
accounts  for  the  diffe^nce  in  muzzle  flip. 
The  trouble  that  you  mention  is  caused 
entirely  by  a  difference  in  the  vibration  of  the 
barrel  and  might  show  up  very  much  different 
if  you  were  using  a  barrel  of  a  different  length. 
The  only  thing  to  do  is  to  try  different  loads 
until  you  find  one  that  will  shoot  approxi- 
mately where  you  want  it  to  group.  Some- 
times a  light  load  will  shoot  much  higher 
than  a  heavy  one.  Some  riflemen  get. around 
"this  matter  by  using  the  folding  open  rear 
sight  for  one  load  and  the  peep  £ight  for  the 
other  and  in  this  way  they  can  get  into  action 
much  quicker.  In  additon  they  do  not  make 
any  mistakes  in  setting  the  sight  when  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it  in  a  very  small  space  of 
time,  and  they  do  not  forget  to  set  it  back  again — 
which  is  one- of  the  most  frequent  causes  of 
missing. 

Editor. 


Reloading  a  .30-30  Savage. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .30-30  Savage  and  I  wish  to  reload 
the  .30-30  cartridge  with  a  light  load  to  use 
on  ducks,  geese,  coyotes  and  the  like.  I  be- 
lieve duck  shooting  ^vith  a  rifle  can  be  made  a 
good  sport  and  thereby  lessening  lead  poison- 
ing in  the  ducks  and  lessening  the  number  of 
cripples  which  die  sooner  or  later. 

I  would  like  your  opinion  as'  to  the  size  of 
bullet  and  quantity  and  make  of  powder.  I 
thought  that  an  86  grain  bullet  with  17  grains 
of  powder  would  be  about  right. 

Does  Ideal  Manufacturing  Company 
make  molds  for  a  .30-30  shell  with  an  86  grain 
bullet? 

R.  II.  Dill, 

Nelson,  B.C. 

Reply — Probably  the  best  lo'ad  which  you 
could  use  in  the  .30-30  Savage  for  killing  geese, 
ducks  and  coyotes  at  rather  long  ranges, 
Would  be  to  use  the  150  grain  full  metal  cased 
spitzer  bullet  usually  used  in  the  .30-1906 
cartridge  and  almost  any  load  of  powder  from 
a  few  grains  of  some  powder  like  Unique  or 
No.  80  to  a  full  charge  of  a  progressive  burn- 
ing high  power  powder.  You  can  get  a  much 
flatter  trajectory  with  this  bullet  than  witfi 
the  regular  factory  bullet  and  it  would  be 
extremely  accurate,  and  at  low.  and  medium 
velocities  would  not  tear  the  game  badly 


which  would  be  very  important  in  shooting 
ducks  and  geese. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  write  to 
the  Hercules  Powder  Company  or  E.  I.  Du- 
Pont  DeNemours  &  Cq.,  both  of  Wilmington, 
Delaware,  U.S.A.  for  suggested  charges  of 
the  powder  that  you  prefer  to  use. 

Editor. 


The  .32  Rim  Fire. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  want  to  say  .a  few  words  in  regard  to  the 
little  .32  calibre,  rim  fire  rifle.  I  . don't  hear 
so  much  about  this  rifle  in  many  of  the  testi- 
monials given  out  each  month.  Would  this 
rfle  do  for  all  around  work  as  well  as  the  .22 
calibre?  (1)  What  is  its  range?  (2)  What 
is  the  largest  game  it  could  be  used  on?  (That 
is  to  say,  along  the  line  of  small  game).  (3) 
There  are  5  elevations  on  the  rear  sight  step. 
Please  tell  me  about  what  range  does  each 
represent?  (4)  It  is  a  .32  calibre  long  rim 
fire.  Could  this  barrel  be  bored  to  take  the 
extra  long  cartridge?  What  is  the  general 
work  of  this  little  cartridge?  (5)  What  about 
the  16  gauge  shotgun?  I  find  that  to  be  a 
pretty  good  gun,  but  never  hear  much  about 
it,  although  I  hear  plenty  about  the  20  gauge. 
Which  is  most  preferable  and  why?  (6)  Is 
it  possible  to  get  any  32  rim  fire  cartridges  in 
hollow  point?    If  so — where? 

Clarence  Parser, 

Washington,  D.  C 

Reply — The  accurate  range  of  the  .32  long 
rim  fire  cartridge  is  usually  considered  to  be 
from  100  to  200  yards.  It  would  be  adapted 
to  use  on  any  game  about  the  size  of  coyotes. 
It's  principal  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  not 
very  accurate  at  any  range,  and  it  has  a  very 
high  trajectory,  which  makes  it  difficult  to 
hit  small  game. 

The  only  way  to  tell  what  each  step  stands 
for  on  the  rear  sight  would  be  to  test  the  rifle 
on  a  measured  range.  Each  step  is  usually 
considered  to  be  about  50  yards,  but  this 
doesn't  always  Hold  good. 

I  would  not  recommend  that  the  rifle  barrel 
be  bored  out  to  take  the  .32  extra  long  rim 
fire  cartridge,  because  it  is  rifted  to  handle 
the  long  cartridge  to  best  advantage. 

The  16  gauge  shotgun  is  a  very  good  all 
around  gauge  to  use,  but  the  reason  you  do 
not  hear  as  much  about  it  as  the  12  and  20 
gauges  is  because  when  a  sportsman  wishes 
an  all  around  shotgun  he  usually  chooses  a 
12  and  when  he  wishes  a  small  bore  for  field 
shooting  he  usually  goes  to  the  other  extreme 
and  takes  a  20.    The  16  gauge,  of  course,  is 
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more  effective  than  the  20,  but  which  to  choose 
depends  upon  what  you  will  use  it  for  and 
upon  the  ease  with  which  you  can  obtain  the 
different  types  of  loads  in  the  standard  makes 
of  shells  in  your  vicinity.  Do  not  choose 
either  a  16  or  20  gauge  unless  you  can  obtain 
shells  without  difficulty. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  company  that  loads 
the  .32  rim  fire  with  a  hollow  point  bullet. 
The  .32  rim  fire  had  been  almost  entirely 
superseded  by  the  .22  long  rifle  and  the 
.25-20  cartridges,  both  of  which  are  more 
•  accurate  and  which  give  better  results  for 
each  dollar  expended  in  ammunition. 

Editor. 


Cartridges  For  The  11  M.M.  Mauser. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  information  as 
to  where  I  could  get  some  shells  for  a  Mauser 
.43  calibre  (11  M.M.)  and  where  I  could  have 
some  shells  reloaded  for  the  rifle.  Also,  an 
idea  as  to  the  price  of  same 

What  is  the  velocity  of  the  bullet? 

Alfred  Riedinger,  v 

Montreal,  Quebec. 

Reply — These  cartridges  ar^e  manufactured 
by  the  Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.,  233  Broad- 
way, New  York  City  and  by  the  Dominion 
Cartridge  Co.  of  Montreal. 

The  muzzle  velocity  of  the  bullet  is  about 
1,400  f.s.  It  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  .45-70, 
405  cartridge.  Write  to  these  two  companies 
and  they  will  advise  you  the  name  of  the 
nearest  dealer  who  handles  their  make  of 
cartridge,  in  your  locality.  No  doubt,  you 
can  obtain  them  from  any  of  the  larger  dealers 
who  advertise  in  Rod  and  Gun. 

Editor. 


Prices  on  Books  on  Rifle  Shooting 

"The  American  Rifle,"  by  Capt.  Townsend 
Whelen,  has  been  advanced  to  six  dollars 
($6.00)  per  copy.  "Sporting  Rifles,"  by  Col. 
John  Caswell,  now  sells  for  four  dollars  ($4.00) 
per  copy,  fifteen  cents  (.15)  additional  for 
postage.  Either  of  these  books  can  be  ob- 
tained from — Rod  and  Gun. 


A  .22  Ross. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Having  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for 
quite  a  while  I  thought  I  would  write  and 
ask  you  a  few  questions. 

I  have  a  Ross  (.22  Cal.),  which  of  the  .22 
calibre  cartridges  is  it  chambered  for,  as  I 
want  to  keep  using  the  one  size? 

How  would  a  bead  foresight  work  for  tar- 


get practice?    Would  it  be  better  than  the 

one  already  on? 
Thanking  you  in  advance, 

Cyril  Johnston, 
Dartmouth,  Nova  Scotia. 

Reply — The  .22  Ross  rifles  are  chambered 
for  the  long  rifle,  cartridge. 

The  Bead  Foresight  is  not  as  good  for  tar- 
get work  as  the  flat  top  bar  although  they  are 
much  better  for  hunting  purposes.  Groups 
made  with  the  bead  sight  will  usually  run 
quite  a  little  larger  than  those  made  with 
the  bar  or  aperture  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is 
harder  to  define  the  bead. 

Editor. 


The  .32-20  Colt. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Have  been  reading  Rod  and  Gun  for  some 
time  and  don't  think  I  will  ever  be  without  it 

again. 

I  have  a  .32-20  Colt  revolver  in  a  Police 
Positive  Special  Frame.  Now  this  gun  shoots 
perfect  with  a  .32  Smith  &  Wesson  Short 
cartridge  but  I  can't  do  such  good  work  with 
the  .32-20  cartridge.  It  has  one  of  the  finest 
looking  frames  I  have  ever  seen. 

Would  like  one  of  a  heavier  calibre  such  as 
a  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  Long  in  a  N^ew  Service 
Frame.  Do  you  think  the  Company  would 
bore  one  in  this  calibre? 

Will  a  ^.38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special  Cham- 
ber take' a  .38  Smith  and  Wesson  Long  and 
.38  Smith  &  Wesson  Short  also? 

If  I  could  get  a  heavy  frame  with  this 
shell  I  do  not  think  it  would  jump  so  muc. 
as  the  .32-20  shell. 

J.  W.  McQuillan, 

Lucknow,  Ontario. 

Reply — There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  .32  Smith  &  Wesson  Short  would  be  as 
accurate  as  the  .32-20  in  a  revolver  chambered 
for  the  .32-20..  You  are  very  evidently 
flinching  with  the  .32-20  revolver  cartridge. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  Colt  Company 
would  bore  a  new  Service  Frame  to  use  the 
.38  Smith  &  Wesson  Long  cartridge* but  at 
any  rate  it  would  not  be  as  effective  as  the 
Officers'  Model  or  Army  Special  chambered 
for  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson  Special  cartridge, 
particularly  so  if  you  would  hand-load  the 
.38  Special  with  special  short  range  loads. 
This  would  be  your  best  solution  of  the 
problem. 

If  you  would  use  the  Officers'  Model  or 
Army  Special  and  use  a  very  light  load  you 
would  have  a  weapon  that  would  hold  splen- 
didly and  yet  not  give  enough  recoil  to  bother 
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you.  It  would  be  one  of  the  most  accurate 
shooting  combinations  possible  to  secure  and 
would  be  much  more  accurate  than  any  wea- 
pon that  would  shoot  the  .38  Smith  &  Wesson 
factory  loaded  cartridge.  It  would  also  be 
much  cheaper  to  shoot.  Nearly  all  of  the 
expert  target  shots  use  this  calibre  in  the  Colt 
or  Smith  &  Wesson. 

Editor. 


Facing  The  Second-Hand  Gun  Store  Window. 
Ashley  A.  Haines 

The  old  guns  here  in  the  window  shown — 
They  speak  of  a  day  forever  flown — 

Of  the  days  of  long  ago 
When  the  buffalo  and  the  antelope 
Roamed  mountain,  plain  and  sunny  slope, 

Or  faced  the  blizzard's  blow. 
Then  countless  deer  in  the  woods  were  found 
In  daily  dread  of  the  cougar's  bound — 

There  lived  the  grizzly  bear; 
There  were  herds  of  elk  for  the  hunter  then; 
There  was  feathered  game  on  lake,  in  glen; 

The  wild  cat  lurked  in  the  thicket  there. 
The  gray  wolf  prowled  o'er  the  grassy  plain, 
The  coy-o-te  fed  on  the  victims  slain — 

The  countless  buffalo 
By  the  hunter  killed  in  the  mad'ning  run, 
Their  carcasses  left  to  rot  in  the  sun 

By  the  buffalo  hunter  of  long  ago. 
They  speak  of  beleagured  wagon  train, 
Of  arrowy  showers  and  leaden  rain, 

And  of  Red  Men  circling  near. 
They  tell  of  the  fight  and  the  battle  won— 
By  nervy  men  the  deed  was  done, 

And  by  women  unknown  to  fear. 
In  the  window  here  are  the  Needle  Guns, 
The  Sharps,  the  Ballards  and  Remingtons — 

Famous  guns  of  the  frontier  days; 
Winchesters  and  Henrys  stand  here  in  view, 


Colt,  Smith  and  Wessons,  the  tried  and  true — 
All  known  to  Fame  who  has  sung  their 
praise. 

The  Buffalo  guns  with  their  double  set 
Respond  to  the  slightest  of  touches  yet, 

Though  ruined  forever  their  twisted  bore. 
But  ONCE  they  were  bright  as  the  burnished 
sun, 

And  the  long  slugs  straight  through  their 
channels  run — 

Straight  to  the  mark  in  days  of  yore. 
The  Winchester  levers  like  lightning  swing* 
They  hustle  the  shells  like  a  living  thing — 

As  surely  as  in  the  distant  past 
When  a  veritable  stream  of  lead  would  flow 
From  their  belching  muzzles  toward  the  foe 

Which  nothing  living  could  face  and  last. 
The  six-guns  speak  of  the  bar-room  brawl, 
Days  on  the  range  and  the  bandits  call: 

"Hands  up"'  "Line  up"'  "Shell  out"' 
Of  wild  stampede  and  the  cattle  drive 
(Which  were  fortunate  days  to  be  alive) 

The  shot-up  town  and  the  Cow  Boys* 
shout. 

Rusty,  and  dusty,  and  battered  and  marred* 
These  Old  Reliables,  battle  scarred, 

Speak  of  the  hunt  of  long  ago; 
Frontier  privations  and  border  strife, 
The  fiery  stake  and  the  scalping  knife — 

Days  that  no  man  again  may  know. 
"Ancient,"  and  "obsolete"  and  "out  of  date:" 
Yes,  but  they  meiit  a  better  fate 

Than  accorded  them  in  the  window  here 
Exposed  to  the  gaze  of  the  careless  throng. 
Who  care  little  for  them  as  they  hurry  along — 

Little  for  them  or  the  Pioneer, 
Who  carried  them  through  the  blazing  rays 
Of  summer  suns  or  blizzard  da}^, 

And  blazed  the  way  for  you  and  me. 
For  the  passer-by  they  have  few  charms — 
Little  they  care  for  these  grand  old  arms — 

Little  for  them  or  their  history. 


Registration  of  Foxes 

By  E.  R.  Brow 
President,  Silver  Black  Fox  Breeders'  Association,  P.  E.  I. 


TO  those  unacquainted  with  the  selective 
breeding  used  in  the  production  of  the 
domesticated  silver  black  fox,  the 
registering  of  the  pedigree  of  such  an  animal 
may  seem  unworthy  of  consideration.  To 
them,  foxes  are  silver;  black,  red,  blue,  etc., 
and  there  the  matter  ends,  but  to  others 
there  is  a  vast  difference  in  the  quality  and 
value  of  the  different  members  of  the  same 
class. 

The  silver  black  fox  is  commonly  regarded 
as  a  wild  animal.  It  is  forgotten  that  all 
our  domestic  animals  were  wild  originally. 
While  silver  blacks,  as  they  occurred  in  the 
wilds,  were  freaks  or  sports  and  very  rare. 
By  selective  breeding  these  very  traits  have 
now  become  permanent  characteristics.  To- 
day, the  ranch-bred  fox  is  as  much  a  domes- 
ticated animal  as  the  horse  or  cow. 

In  the  early  nineties^  numerous  attempts 
were  made  on  Prince  Edward  Island  to 
breed  foxes.  These  early  attempts  all  proved 
futile  until,  in  1894,  Mr.  — now  Sir —  Charles 
Dalton  and  Robert  T.  Oulton,  of  Alberton, 
after  several  years  of  failure  with  different 
pairs,  secured  a  pair  which  were  bred  suc- 
cessfully and  whose  young  were  reared  to 
maturity.  These  men  persevered  in  the  face 
of  many  disappointments  and  many  failures 
and  were  at  last  able  to  raise  their  animals  to 
the  highest  type,  namely,  pure-bred  silver 
blacks. 

Other  parties  afterwards  secured  silver  foxes 
which  contained  a  strong  infusion  of  the  Dal- 


ton strain.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that 
to  Dalton  and  Oulton  belongs  the  credit  of 
establishing  the  fact  that  these  creatures 
could  not  only  be  bred  in  captivity  but  that 
the  quality  of  the  pelt  could  be  improved  by 
selective  breeding.  They  also  established 
the  fact  that  after  a  sufficient  number  of 
silver  black  crosses,  the  progeny  would  breed 
true  to  type  with  no  reversion,  thus  estab- 
lishing the  colour  phase. 

In  the  year  1910,  Charles  Dalton  sold 
through  C.  M.  Lampson  &  Co.,  on  the 
London  market,  24  pelts,  for  a  total  of  £6789 
sterling,  or  an  average  of  £282-17-6,  each. 
These  prices  so  far  eclipsed  all  other  sales, 
both  for  individual  pelt's  and  in  the  average 
for  the  same  number  of  pelts,  that  thinking 
men  at  once  realized  that  a  higher  species  of 
fox  had  been  developed.  The  report  of  these 
fabulous  prices  fired  the  popular  imagination, 
and  even  the  poorest  man  saw  a  way  by  which 
he  could  become  a  millionaire  at  short  notice. 
The  demand  for  breeding  foxes  became  almost 
universal,  and  men  of  moderate  means  as- 
sociated themselves  together  to  purchase  one 
or  more  pairs.  Prices  naturally  rose.  Com- 
panies were  formed  with  a  view  to  breeding 
foxes  and  the  fox  boom  had  fairly  com- 
'menced.  * 

All  those  now  entering  the  field  relied  not 
so  much  on  the  pelt  values  of  their  foxes  as  on 
what  they  would  be  able  to  realize  for  their 
young  stock  in  succeeding  years.  The  de- 
mand thus  created  outran  the  supply  from 


The  term  "Silver  fox"  and  "silver  black  fox"  are  synonymous. 
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the  Island  ranches  and,  with  foxes  selling  at 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000  per  pair,  there  was  a 
great  temptation  to  import  foxes  from  other 
places.  The  majority  of  these  imported 
foxes  were  of  very  inferior  quality,  very  few 
of  them  measuring  up  to  the  "requirements  of 
,  a  Prince  Edward  Island  silver  black  fox. 
Many  of  these  were  sold  to  the  uninitiated 
as  true  si!ver  blacks  and  almost  always  re- 
sulted in  disappointment  to  the  buyer.  So 
much  misrepresentation  had  taken  place  as 
to  these  foxes,  that  the  Provincial  Govern- 
ment of  the  day  felt  that,  if  this  great  indus- 
try was  to  be  preserved,  the  public  must  be 
protected,  and  the  members  of  the  Executive 
were  foremost  in  suggesting  that  a  remedy  be 
found. 

Much  thought  was  given  to  the  matter  by 
'  those  who  had  pure-bred  foxes  and  who 
wished  to  protect  the  public.  They  conceived 
the  idea  of  forming  an  Association  and  open- 
ing a  Register  for  the  recording  of  the  true 
breeding  of  every  fox.  It  was  decided  that  a 
general  conference  be  called  for  the  whole 
province,  to  consist  of  fifteen  delegates,  five 
from  each  county. 

This  Conference  was  held  in  the  year  1913 
in  the  Assembly  Rooms  of  tjie  Provincial 
Legislature  and  was  continued  for  several 
weeks.  The  Provincial  Government  also 
placed  its  law  officers  and  all  records  which 
it  had  relating  to  the  fox  industry  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Conference.  Committees 
were  appointed  to  look  into  the  various  mat- 
ters connected  with  the  forming  of  an  associa- 
tion the  qualifications  for  registration,  con- 
stitution, by-laws,  and  the  drafting  of  an 
Act  of  Incorporation,  etc.  After  a  great 
amount  of  work,  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was 
drafted  and  submitted  to  the  local  Legisla- 
ture, asking  for  power  to  form  an  Association 
,  and  to  open  a  Record  Book  for  the  registra- 
tion of  foxes,  the  qualifications  to  be  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  Conference.  This 
Act  was  subsequently  passed  by  the  Legisla- 
ture^/ V. 

The  rules  governing  the  qualifications  for 
admission  into  what  was  styled  "The  Prince 
Edward  Island  Standard  Bred  Silver  Black 
Fox  Register*'  were  as  follows: 

Rule  1. — For  the  purpose  of  establishing 
a  standard  of  breeding  for  Prince  Edward 
Island  silver  black  foxes,  any  silver  black  fox 
bred  and  held  in  captivity  in  Prince  Edward 
Island  prior  to  June  1st,  in  the  year  1910, 


shall  be  considered  foundation  stock,  and 
shall  be  eligible  to  registry  in  the  Standard 
Bred  Register,  provided  that  each  parent 
was  a  true  silver  black. 

Rule  2. — Any  silver  black  fox  bred  in 
captivity  after  ^1910  shall  be  eligible  to  regis- 
try in  the  Standard  Bred  Register,  provided 
that  the  sire  and  the  dam  were  mated  previous 
to  June  1st,  1910,  and  produced  a  litter  of 
pups  that  are  registered  as  foundation  stock. 

.Rule  3. — Any  native  Prince  Edward  Island 
ranch-bred  silver  black  fox  shall^e  eligible 
to  registry  in  the  Standard  Bred  Register, 
provided  that  for  three  generations  all  mem- 
bers in  both  the  direct  and  collateral  lines 
were  true  silver  blacks. 

Rule  4. — Any  silver  black  fox  shall  be 
eligible  to  registry  in  the  Standard  Bred 
Register  whose  progenitors  for  three  genera- 
tions were  true  silver  blacks  and  whose  sire 
or  dam  is  a  Standard  Bred  registered  fox, 
provided  that  either  the  sire  or  dam  in  each 
mating  in  the  second  and  third  generation  is 
a  Standard  Bred  registered  fox  and  that  for 
the  three  generations  all  members  in  both 
the  direct  and  collateral  lines  were  true  silver 
blacks.  / 

Rule  5. — Any  silver  black  fox,  whose  sire 
and  dam  are  recorded  in  the  Standard  Bred 
Register,  shall  be  eligible  to  Registry  in  the 
Standard  .Bred  Register. 

NOTE.— By  the  term  "native  Prince 
Edward  Island  silver  black  fox,"  shall  be 
understood  a  silver  black  fox  that  is  exclusive- 
ly the  descendant  of  those  foxes  native  to  the 
Province,  or  of  those  that  were  owned  and 
held  in  captivity  in  the  Province,  prior  to 
June  1st,  1910.* 

Many  ranchers  owned  silver  black  foxes 
which  could  not  qualify  for  the  Standard  Class 
as  they  were  born  outside  the  Province  of 
Prince  Edward  Island,  and  in  order  that  a 
record  of  the  breeding  of  such  foxes  might  be 
kept,  a  special  register  was  opened  for  im- 
ported foxes.  The  qualifications  for  registra- 
tion in  this  class  is  as  follows: 

Any  silver  black  ranch-bred  fox,  wholly 
or  in  part  of  imported  strains,  not  eligible 
for  registration  in  the  Standard  class,  shall 
be  eligible  for  registration  in  The  Imported 
Ranch-Bred  'Silver  Black  Fox  Register, 
provided  the  parents  and  grand-parents 
were  silver  black  ranch-bred  foxes. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  Rules  for  registration 
in  the  Standard  Bred  Register,  it  is  possible 


*  No  importations  of  foxes  had  been  made  into  Prince  Edward  Island  previous  to  the  spring 
of  1910,  with  the  exception  of  five  selected  silver  foxes  which  were  brought  in  for  the  pur- 
pose of  improving  the  breeding  stock. 
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to  breed  up  to  that  class  and,  to  meet  this 
condition  and  to  keep  an  authentic  record  of 
the  matings  in  each  year,  an  Enrolment 
Book  was  provided.  All  foxes  whose  pedi- 
grees could  not  be  recorded  in  either  the 
Standard  Bred  or  Imported  Ranch  Bred 
registers,  may  have  their  breeding  recorded 
in   this   Book.    For   instance,    should  an 


E.  R.  BROW,  Charlottetown,  P.  E.  I. 


enrolled  silver  black  fox,  whose  brothers  and 
sisters,  if  any,  were  free  from  red  or  rust,  be 
bred  to  a  Standard  Bred  fox,  and  a  pup  from 
this  mating  be  mated  with  a  Standard  Bred 
fox,  and  one  of  their  pups  bred  to  a  Standard 
Bred  fox,  and  no  red  or  rust  showing  in 
any  of  the  litters  of  the  three  generations, 
then  the  progeny  of  this  latter  mating  would 
be  eligible  for  registration  in  the  Standard 
Bred  Register. 

This  provides  a  channel  by  which  any  fox 
owner  can  eventually  have  his  foxes  registered 
in  the  Standard  Bred  Register.  A  pair  of 
perfect  specimens  of  the  silver  fox,  when 
not  backed  up  sufficiently  by  progenitors  of 
the  same  character,  would  sometimes  revert, 
and  undesirable  offspring  be  the  result. 

All  statements  of  breeding  in  the  applica- 
tions had  to  be  sworn  to  and  heavy  penalties^ 
were  provided  in  case  fraud  was  detected. 

To  facilitate  the  work  of  locating  foxes 
to  be  registered,  and  to  keep  in  touch  with 


their  whereabouts  after  they  were  registered, 
a  very  excellent  form  was  drawn  up  by  Mr. 
B.  F.  Stewart,  of  the  Silver  Blalk  Fox  Breed- 
ers' Association  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 
One  section  was  -devoted  to  each  pair  of 
breeding  foxes  *  each-  year.  It  gives  the 
names  and  numbers  of  the  pair  of  breeding 
foxes  on  the  top  of-  each  section,  then  the 
number  and  sex  of  the  pups,  if  any,  and  the 
disposal  of  each  pup.  The  male  is  marked  in 
black,  and  the  female  in  red  ink,  each  with 
its  registration  number.  The  pups  are 
marked  M.  for  male  and  F.  for  female,  and 
disposition  of  each  pup  is  put  down  opposite 
the  initial.  For  instance,  if  a  male  pup  died 
it  is  so  marked,  giving  date  and  cause  of 
death.  If  one  is  sold,  the  purchaser's  name 
is  placed  opposite  the  sex  initial,  and  if  one 
is  retained  in  the  ranch  the  number  of  the 
pen  to  which  it  is  moved  is  marked  in  a 
circle.  If  one  is  killed  for  its  pelt,  the  word 
"Pelted"  is  marked  down  and  the  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  same.  This  gives  a  complete 
history  of  each  pen  each  year,  and  you  can 
see  at  a  glance  just  what  each  pair  of  foxes  is 
doing  for  you. 

Every  ranch  owner  is  expected  to  give  the 
Association  a  copy  of  his  ranch  set  up  each 
year  and  thus  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
Association.  This  practice  is  a  check  on  any 
statements  which  may  be  made  as  to  the 
pen  from  which  a  certain  pup  originated. 
If  the  seller  tells  the  prospective  purchaser 
that  the  foxes  he  is  offering  for  sale  came  out 
of  a  certain  pen,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  com- 
pare his  statement  with  the  plan  of  that 
particular  ranch  in  the  office  of  the  Associa- 
tion. ^ 

While  the  registering  of  a  silver  fox  does  not 
in  itself  increase  its  value,  still  it  provides  a 
guarantee  to  the  purchaser  and  owner  that 
at  least  the  animal  has  a  good  record  behind 
it.  If  its  progenitors  for  several  generations 
were  pure  bred,  and  did  not  produce  in  any 
of  their  litters  other  than  pure  silvers,  it  is 
fair  to  assume  with  a  degree  of  certainty  that, 
if  mated  with  a  fox  of  similar  breeding,  it* 
will  breed  true  to  type.  The  longer  the  line 
of  pure  breeding  extends  behind  the  animal 
registered,  so  much  greater  is  the  certainty 
that  it  will  breed  true  to  type.  Tlje  animal 
which  has  an  uncertain  breeding  behind  it 
has  also  a  very  uncertain  future  before  it. 

A  herd  book,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  con- 
tain only  facts.  In  the  establishing  of  a  herd 
book  for  silver  foxes,  many  very  important 
questions  have  to  be  carefully  dealt  with  and 
much  detail  matter  worked  out,  so  that  no 
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injury  be  done  to  any  and  a  full  measure  of  Edward  Island  did  all  in  its  power  to  further 
credit  given  to  all.  To  this  end,  the  Silver  the  interest  of  the  industry  both  in  that  Pro- 
Black  Fox  Breeders'  Association  of  Prince     vince  and  elsewhere. 


Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms 

T.  Ware 


Morchella  esculenta  (edible)* 

These  are  our  earliest  mushrooms.  Generally  about  the  middle  of  May  they  may  r>e 
looked  for  especially  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  warm. 

Last  spring  they  were  abundant  on  the  Nith  flats  near  Paris,  Ontario  and  were  very  eagerly 
sought  by  those  acquainted  with  their  edible  qualities. 

There  are  three  species  all  edible  and  resembling  each  other  very  closely  but  anyone  who 
has  once  seen  and  examined  one  would  nev_ej>  mistake  any  other  mushroom  for  a  more' 


Some  "Kinks"  on  Winter^Beaver  Trapping 

M.  U.  Bates 


BY  the  time  this  article  appears  in  print 
the  winter  trapping  will  be  on  in  full 
swing,  so  a  few  "kinks"  that  I  have 
picked  up  from  actual  daily  experience  may- 
be interesting  to  some  of  the  old  timers,  as 
well  as  helpful  to  some  of  the  young  fellows 
starting  in  this  season  for  the  first  time.  The 
old  timer  knows  well  enough  the  trouble 
encountered  in  cutting  a  hole  through  the 
ice,  when  it  has  become  a  foot  or  more  through, 
to  inspect  or  adjust  the  trap  set  below.  Double 
ice,  with  two  or  three  inches  of  water  be- 
tween the  layers,  is  commonly  found  at  this 
time,  and  certainly  does  not  add  any  to  the 
joy  of  cutting  when  every  stroke  of  the  axe 
dashes  a  quantity  of  slush  and  icy  water  into 
your  -  face  and  over  your  clothes.  This 
drenching  on  a  cold  day  is  bad  enough,  but 
what  is  worse  is  the  necessity  of  having  to  put 
ones  bare  hands  into  the  icy  water  to  clear 
away  the  particles  of  ice  and  slush  as  the 
cutting  proceeds.  Some  professional  trappers 
have  remedied  this  to  some  extent  by  using 
a  short  pole,  scooped  out  at  one  end  to  re- 
semble a  shovel;  while  others  use  the  toe  of  ■ 
one  of  their  snowshoes  for  the  same  purpose. 
After  having  my  hands  and  arms  badly 
chilled  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  after 
trying  the  above  expedients  with  very  little 
enthusiasm, — the  slush  ran  out  of  the  wood 
scoop  instead  of  the  water,  and  the.  snowshoe 
frames  were  too  wide  for  the  size  of  the  hole 
required, — I  finally  hit  upon  an  arrangement 
which  has  so  far  proved  very  satisfactory. 
This  consists  of  an  ordinary,  small,  stove 
shovel,  light  but  strong,  and  having  a  socket 
into  which  an  improvised  handle,  cut  from 
any  nearby  tree,  may  be  quickly  fitted  when 
required  for  use.  Into  the  shovel  is  punched 
four  or  five  small  holes  to  allow  the  water  to 
run  away,  the  shovel  now  performing  the 
offices  of  a  sieve.  When  your  work  is  done 
the  handle  may  be  removed  and  thrown  away, 
and  the  shovel  placed  in  the  packsack  and 
carried  on  to  the  next  trap,  and  so  on.    It  is 


necessary  to  have  a  small  hole  punched  in  at 
the  socket  near  its  edge  through  which  a  nail 
may  be  driven  into  the  removable  handle  to 
prevent  the  shovel  from  slipping  off  and  being 
lost  in  the  water.  As  I  always  have  a  small 
sled  team  of  twoystrong  dogs  with  me,  I  use 
an-  ordinary,  stout  stove  shovel,  arranged  as 
above,  but  with  the  handle  permanently 
attached,  as  this  small  extra  weight  is  no 
hindrance  to  a  pair  of  dogs.  In  addition  to 
this  important  use  of  it,  the  shovel  will  also 
be  found  very  convenient  in  clearing  away  the 
drifted  snow  from  around  your  set;  using  ones 
snowshoe  is  a  slow  and  tiresome  process,  and 
I  think  that  a  good  many  trappers  will  agree 
that  the  labor  saved  in  this  way;  its  value  in 
effectively  disposing  of  the  slush  proposition, 
with  the  accompanying  danger  of  rheumatism 
and  othef  ills  removed,  would  justify  this 
extra  pound  or  so,  in  the  packsack.  This, 
however,  is  only  imy  own  observation  and 
experience  in  the  matter,  and  Is  offered  here 
only  for  what  it  is  worth. 

As  to  your  ice-cutting  implement:  The 
novice  in  his  first  winter  out  invariably  uses 
his  axe.  One  winter  cutting  through  a  foot 
or  two  of  ice  with  the  water  splashing  into  his 
face  and  over  his  clothes  at  every  stroke,  is 
generally  enough  to  convince  him  of  the  un- 
desirability  of  this  instrument  for  such_a 
purpose,  and  the  following  winter  finds  him 
equipped  with  his  ice  chisel,  an  article  as 
inseparable  from  the  outfit  of  an  Indian 
trapper  as  his  matches  or  black  tea.  Almost 
any  kind  of  a  sharp  edged  tool,  so  long  as  a 
handle  can  be  attached  to  it,  will  do  for  this; 
and  if  the  reader  can  turn  back  to  the  August 
number  of  Rod  and  Gun  he  will  find  a  good 
photograph  of  the  one  I  use  on  page  340  of 
that  issue.  This,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
picture,  is  a  common  carpenter's  chisel  with 
an  inch  and  three  quarter  blade.  I  had 
a  blacksmith  weld  a  "piece  onto  it  for  me, 
extending  and  enlarging  the  socket  to  the 
width  of  about  two  inches,  or  slightly  less, 
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and  now,  as  you  can  readily  understand,  or  as 
will  be  seen  from  the  picture,  a  good,  stout 

handle  can  be  fitted  into  it.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  shovel  socket,  I  also  had  a  small  hole 
bored  into  it  so  that  it  could  be  fastened  to  the 
handle  by  a  nail,    thereby  preventing  its 


slipping  off  and  being  lost.  About  four  or  five 
feet  is  the  right  length  for  the  handle;  and 
with  such  an  arrangement  you  can  go  through 
the  ice  at  almost  twice  the  rate  as  when  using 
an  axe,  and,  what  is  best  of  all,  no  water 
splashed  and  frozen  on  your  face  or  clothes. 


Farming  of  Smaller  Fur-Bearers 


THE  rearing  in  captivity  of  fur-bearing 
animals  is  largely  a  question  of  the  price 
of  fur.  Twenty  years  or  more  ago,  when 
the  earliest  attempts  were  made  to  engage 
in  fur  farming,  the  silver  fox  was  about  the 
only  animal  whose  pelt  offered  sufficient  in- 
ducement to  experimenters  to  face  the  many 
difficulties  and  the  risk  of  loss.  Some  of  these 
men  succeeded,  however,  and  reaped  con- 
siderable pecuniary  rewards  for  themselves, 
besides  establishing  a  new  Canadian  industry. 

To-day,  the  breeding  of  smaller  fur-bearers 
presents  opportunities  to  men  with  a  liking 
for  the  business  who  are  willing  to  "take  a 
chance."  The  recent  spectacular  rise  in  fur 
prices  has  been  mainly  in  the  cheaper  grades — 
muskrat,  raccoon,  mmk,  skunk,  etc.  The 
stimulus  thus  given  to  trapping  threatens 
these  animals  with  extermination,  in  spite  of 
close  seasons.  Fur  farming  must  come  to  the 
rescue  and  assure  Canada's  great  fur  industry 
a  continuance  of  its  raw  material. 

The  rising  prices  for  muskrat  fur  have 
aroused  considerable  interest  as  to  the 
feasibility  of  breeding  this  animal  in  captivity. 
Though  prices  may  iiave  reached  the  peak, 
it  is  altogether  likely  that  this  fur"  will  com- 
mand an  attractive  figure  for  many  years  to 
come.  The  farming  of  muskrat  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  a  profitable  business. 

Present  experience  goes  to  show  that  the 
muskrat  is  not  a  difficult  animal  to  raise. 
It  is  necessary  to  own  or  lease  a  stretch  of 
suitable  marsh,  lake  or  quiet  stream,  which 
one  could  fence,  if  necessary.  If  there  are 
already  muskrats  in  the  area,  all  they  need  is 
protection;  if  not,  breeding  stock  must  be 
bought  from  trappers.  The  rate  of  increase 
is  fast;  observers  state  that  the  muskrat 
brings  forth  three  litters  in  a  season,  and  from 
six  to  nine  in  a  litter. 

Clear  water  is  preferable  and  it  must  be 
deep  enough  never  to  freeze  to  the  bottom. 
The  food  consists  mostly  of  the  roots  and 
stalks  of  aquatic  plants,  such  as  wild  rice, 
flags,  water-lilies,  reeds  and  cat-tails.  Musk- 


rats  will  sometimes  partake  of  clams,  fish  and 
insects.  If  the*  food  supply  is  not  sufficient 
they  can  be  fed  garden  vegetables. 

The  muskrat  appears  to  be  somewhat  like 
the  cat  in  sticking  closely  to  its  home,  and,  so 
long  as  there  is  an  adequate  amount  of  food, 
is  unlikely  to  migrate.  Its  principal  natural 
enemies  are  the  owl,  hawk  and  mink. 

In  Maryland,  which  is  a  great  centre  for 
raising  muskrats,  the  marshes?  often  yield  a 
better  income  per  acre  than  adjoining  culti- 
vated land.  One  raiser  is  said  to  take  2,500 
muskrats  each  year  from  a  50-acre  marsh  and 
yet  leave  enough  for  re-stocking. 

Even  as  long  ago  as  1909,  when  skins  were 
very  cheap,  the  leasing  of  marshes  was  pro- 
fitable, and  the  value  of  muskrat1  marshes  was 
estimated  by  an  American  expert  at  $40  an 
acre.  As  this  fur  has  quintupled  in  price  it  is 
a  fair  assumption  that  these  lands  are  worth 
at  least  $200  per  acre  to-day. 

At  the  recent  fur  auctions  in  Montreal, 
the  price  of  mink  skins  averaged  $20.  The 
better  skins  sold  for  $30  upwards  to  $75  for 
one  very  choice  lot. 

Mink  is  a  handsome,  durable  fur.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  minks  can  be  kept  in 
captivitj'.  They  require  little  space  and  can 
be  cheaply  fed,  provided  one  can  obtain  fresh 
fish  or  fresh  meat  practically  all  the  time. 
Persons  who  live  near  the  sea-coast  would 
appear  to  be  in  an  advantageous  position  for 
the  rearing  of  this  animal.  Once  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  stock,  which,  for  purposes  of 
domestication,  must  be  taken  young,  has  been 
overcome,  the  prospective  raiser  of  minks 
ought  to*be  in  a  fair  way  to  success. 

The  principal  diet  of  minks  should  always 
be  meat  or  fish.  English  sparrows,  mice, 
frogs,  rabbits,  scraps  of  butcher's  meat,  small 
or  coarse  fish  and  fish  heads,  may  be  men- 
tioned as  examples  of  the  sort  of  feed  for 
minks.  They  will  also  learn  to  eat  cereals 
readily  and  they  may  be  given  well-cooked 
graham  mush  with  milk,  together  with  ground 
meat  or  meat  broth.   In  feeding  cereals,  how- 
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ever,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  cause 
diarrhoea.  In  winter  the  food  is  best  served 
warm.  As  to  quantity,  about  4  ounces  of 
meat  daily  is  sufficient  for  an  adult. 

Gages  may  be  about  4  feet  by  8  feet  and  16 
inches  high.  They  can  be  made  of  1-inch  mesh 
No.  16  gauge,  poultry  netting.  These  cages 
are  to  serve  as  a  runway.  The  dens  should 
be  quite  warm.  A  good  den  can  be  made  by 
putting  a  box  about  12  in.  x  12  in.  x  12  in. 


inside  a  similar,  but  larger  box,  and  packing 
the  intervening  space  with  straw.  The  entrance 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  passage  sloping 
downwards  toward  the  outside.  Fine  hay 
should  be  provided  for  the  nests. 

The  mating  season  is  in  February  and 
March.  The  young  are  born  in  April  and 
May,  about  4  to  6  in  a  litter.  The  females, 
while  with  young  should  always  be  kept 
separate  from  the  males. 


The  Stick  Bed 


Anyone  who  has  slept  on  the  ground  in 
the  woods  knows  the  value  of  having  some- 
thing to  take  the  place  of  a  bed  spring  on 
which  to  sleep.  The  illustration  shows  a 
method  of  using  sticks  for  the  wire  spring  that 
has  proved  not  only  worth  while  but  is  an 
affair  that  can  be  rolled  up  when  going  from 
place  to  place,  it  taking  but  a  few  minutes 
work  to  string  it  up  between  posts  or  trees 
and  taken-  down  in  as  short  a  time.  The 
sticks  composing  this  spring  may  begone  half 
an  inch  through,  three  to  three  and  one  half 
feet  wide.  They  are  arranged  two  inches 
apart  and  by  means  of  strong  rawhide  cords, 


as  shown  in  Figure  I  they  are  held  firmly  in 
position.  They  are  lashed  into  place  near 
both  ends  as  shown,  although,  if  so  desired, 
another  rawhide  cord  can  go  through  the 
middle.  Figure  II  shows  this  spring  tied*up 
to  the  four  posts.  To  make  this  affair  more 
comfortable  to  sleep  upon,  balsam  twigs  are 
woven  between  the  sticks  thus  forming  a  mat. 
The  blankets  when  spread  on  this  makes  a 
bed  perhaps  as  good  if  not  better  than  any 
that  are  used  in  the  woods.  The  stick  spring 
is  excellent  for  use  in  fall  and  winter  camping. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


A  Moose  Hunt  in  Nova  Scotia 


By  A  Bluenose 


SPENDING  my  vacation  one  Fall  in  the 
little  town  of  Sherbrooke,  N.S.,  I  received 
an  invitation  from  my  friend  the  guide, 
whom  I  shall"  call  Walter,  to  go  on  a  moose 
hunt  with  him  and  his  brother  Duncan.  It 
is  needless  to  say  I  accepted  with  pleasure 
for  Walter  and  Duncan  are  two  of  the  best 
guides  in  the  country  and  I  had  known  them 
for  a  number  of  years  and  knew  that  if  I 
went  with  them  I  would  stand  a  good  chance 
of  getting  a  moose;  if  I  didn't  it  wouldn't 
be  their  fault  for  if  there  was  a  moose  to  be 
founa\.tney  would  find  it  and  I  would  be  given 
the  honor  of  having  first  shot. 

Now  I  had  planned  on  ending  my  vacation 
next  day.  ButI  immediately  decided  it  was 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  general  good  of 
my  health  that  I  take  another  week,  so  wired 
headquarters  to  that  effect.  For  while  I 
had  been  moose  hunting  before,  I  had  never 
even  seen  a  moose,  much  less  get  a  shot  at 
one  and  to  bag  one  had  been  one  of  the  desires 
of  my  life,  so  this  seemed  too  good  an  opportun- 
ity to  miss. 

In  passing  let  me  say  a  few  words  about 
Sherbrooke.  Though  little  known  this  is 
one  of  the  most  ideal  spots  in  the  Province 
for  a  vacation.  Where  is  the  sportsman  who 
has  not  often  wished  he  could  find  the  place 
that  was  far  enough  from  cities  and  large 
town6  not  to  be  hunted  and  fished  out. 
Well  Sherbrooke  is  "it". 

Situated  in  a  valley  on  the  St.  Marys  River, 
eight  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  Shut  in  by  hills, 
with  the  river  winding  through  the  town  and 
a  string  of  lakes  just  to  one  side,  with  its 
winding  streets  and  quaint  old  fashiorjed 
houses,  for  it  is  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  the 
province,  it  is  one  of  the  prettiest  places  imag- 
inable. The  town  is  situated  at  the  head  of 
the  tide.  The  fresh  water  stream  above 
extends  for  a  distance  of  forty  miles  or 
more  inland  and  is  for  the  greater  part  navi- 
gable for  canoes  and  punts.  Below  the  town, 
the  river  partakes  more  of  the  nature  of  an 
estuary  anl  varies  in  width  from  fifty  yards 
to  an  eighffi  of  a  mile,  excellent  for  canoeing, 
motorboamig  or  sailing,  while  here  and 
there  are  land  beaches,  excellent  for  bathing. 
At  the  junction  of  the  salt  and  fresh  water 
is  to  be  had  in  season,  some  of  the  best  salmon 
fishing  in  the  province,  it  being  nothing 
unusual  to  take  salmon  weighing  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  five  pounds  and  even  as  high  as 


forty  pounds.  While  at  certain  seasons, 
trout,  sea  trout  and  striped  bass  abound. 
The  woods  around,  for  it  is  situated  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  woods,  are  full  of  all  kinds 
of  game  from  the  woodcock  to  the  deer  and 
moose.  Partridge,  as  everywhere  else  have 
for  some  unaccountable  reason  been  very 
scarce  of  late  years.  Down  the  river  are 
large  mud  flats,  the  feeding  ground  of  snipe, 
plover  and  other  sea  birds  and  where  most 
excellent  clams  can  be  dug.  While  if  one 
wants  sea  fishing  they  have  only  to  take  a 
sail  or  motor  boat  and  go  out  to  the  ocean. 
The  woods  around  are  so  full  of  lakes,  that, 
as  one  old  native  once  said,  you  can  hardly 
walk  through  the  woods  without  continually 
stepping  in  them,  and  these  lakes  and  the 
streams  running  from  them  afford  some  of 
the  finest  trout  fishing  in  the  province.  For 
those  that  want  retirement  and  quiet  no 
better  place  could  be  found.  Forty  miles 
from  the  nearest  railroad  and  ninety  miles 
from  Halifax,  it  has  not  yet  been  over  run  by 
tourists  and  sportsmen,  while  the  lumber 
mills  and  gold  mines  on  which  the  town 
depends  for  its  existence  are  situated  far 
enough  away  that  the  sound  of  their  machinery 
and  whistles  are  seldom  heard.  On  a  clear 
summer  night  the  silence  is  only  broken  by 
the  occasional  call  of  a  loon,  the  roar  of  the 
falls,  the  splashing  of  the  salmon  in  the 
river,  the  sighing  of  the  wind  or  perhaps  the 
tinkle  of  a  cowbell. 

Hotel  accomodations  are  better  than  are 
to  be  found  in  most  small  towns.  The  Silver 
Inn  is  clean,  commodious  and  well  kept,  while 
"Mine  Host"  John  S.  Cameron,  known  to 
his  friends  as»Johnnie  Hundred  or  Old  Hun- 
dred, is  ,  well!  I  can't  describe  him,  but  if  you 
once  meet  him  you  will  go  away  talking 
about  him  and  his  dry  natural  humor.  The 
roads  for  the  most  part  are  fair  for  driving 
and  autoing,  the  road  from  New  Glasgow  to 
Sherbrooke  over  the  Blue  Mountain  is  one 
of  the  best  in  the  province  or  would  be  if 
it  wasn't  for  the  curves  that  occur  here  and 
there  in  it,  somje  of  these  being  so  short  that 
the  front  wheels  are  going  around  one  corner 
before  the  hind  wheels  get  around  the  other. 
In  spite  of  these  curves  an  auto  can  make  an 
average  of  twenty  miles  an  hour,  and  the 
scenery  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  is 
beautiful.  The  roads  leading  out  from 
Sherbrooke  offer  some  of  the  prettiest  drives 
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imaginable.  In  particular  I  would  mention 
the  drive  to  Melrose  via  Waternish  and  Glen- 
Elg  and  return  via  Stillwater  and  the  drive 
to  Port  Hilford  via  the  Indian  Harbor  Lakes 
road.  Twenty  miles  distant  is  the  celebrated 
Indian  River,  where  during  the  summer 
months,  if  you  happen  to  strike  it  when  con- 
ditions are  right,  it  is  nothing  unusual  to  get 
a  haul  of  a  dozen  or  two  of  sea  trout  that  will 
average  from  three  to  five  pounds  each. 

Well!  To  return  to  my  story.  We  left 
Walter's  home  in  the  early  hours  of  a  clear, 
sharp,  October  morning.  Climbing  a  steep 
hill  we  were  met  by  Rod,  a  friend  of  Walter's 
and  also  a  guide,  who  was  to  accompany  us. 
Entering  the  woods  we  followed  a  path 
through  alder  and  spruce  swamps,  through 
second  growth  birch  and  over  an  occasional 
strip  of  barren,  for  about  three  miles,  emerg- 
ing at  last,  just  as  the  sun  was  beginning  to 
color  the  east,  on  a  hill  overlooking  a  small 
lake.  And,  Oh!  What  a  sight  it  was;  the 
lake,  irregular  oval  in  form,  lying  in  the  midst 
of  the  woods  with  a  hill  rising  from  one  side, 
the  upper  end  of  the  waters  tinged  by  the 
reflection  of  the  coming  sunrise,  from  the  lower 
end  light  clouds  of  mist  arose,  while  the 
surrounding  trees  and  overhanging  branches 
and  the  light  clouds  passing  overhead,  were 
so  perfectly  reflected  in  the  mirror-like 
surface  of  the  water  that  one  wondered  wheth- 
er he  was  on  his  feet  looking  down  or  on  his 
head  looking  up.  .. 

Walter,  cautioning  us  to  keep  quiet,  left 
us  here  and  went  on  into  the  woods.  We 
stood  for  ten  minutes  or  so  discussing  the 
weather  probabilities  for  the  day  and  admiring 
the  beauties  of  the  lake,  at  least  I  admired  it, 
possibly  it  was  such  a  common  sight  to  the 
others  that  they  didn't  even  notice  it.  Sudden- 
ly, I  jumped,  grabbed  my  rifle  and  stood 
trembling  with  excitement  and  I  am  sure  the 
hair  on  the  top  of  my  head  was  standing  right 
straight  up  on  end,  at  least  the  few  remaining 
ones  were,  for  out  of  the  woods,  between  us 
and  the  lake  and  not  far  distant  came  a  sound 
such  as  I  never  in  my  life  had  heard  before. 
The  others  instead  of  grabbing  up  their 
rifles  and  standing  ready  to  shoot,  simply 
laid  down  on  the  ground  and  noiselessly 
laughed  and  laughed.  At  last  when  they 
could  get  their  breath  Rod  explained  to  me 
that  it  was  only  Walter  giving  the  challenge 
call  of  the  bull  moose.  Well!  If  it  was,  I 
don't  blame  the  challenged  moose  for  getting 
mad.  It  was  a  sound  that  would  make  any- 
thing mad,  I  know  it  made  me  mad,  especial- 
ly after  I  had  been  laughed  at.    I  can  only 


describe  it  now  t  as  a  mixture  of  a  roar,  a 
grunt,  a  bleat,  a  moo,  a  bellow  and  other 
noises. 

There  being  no  repjy  to  the  call  we  resumed 
our  waiting  and  in  a  little  while  the  call  was 
given  again  and  almost  immediately  from 
the  end  of  the  lake,  just  out  of  our  sight,  came 
a  great  splashing.  And  this  time  it  was 
Rod  and  Duncan  that  jumped  and  grabbed 
their  rifles.  "That's  him"  said  Duncan, 
"He's  been  down  in  the  lake  digging  lily  roots." 
"He's  coming  straight  for  us.  Get  behind 
that  bush  and  keep  out  of  sight.  Don't 
fire  as  long  as  he  is  coming  towards  us  till  you 
get  a  good  sight.  Aim  for  the  middle  of  his 
breast  and  fire  low."  The  words  were  no 
more  than  out  of  his  mouth  when  up  over  the 
trees  from  the  lake  came  sailing  a  flock  of 
wild  duck.  Did  I  laugh?  Well!  It  was  my 
turn  to  and  you  can  hardly  blame  me  if  I 
did.  Even  now  as  I  think  of  the  look  of 
chagrin  and  disgust  that  came  over  Rod's 
and  Duncan's  faces  I  have  to  smile. 

The  call  being  given  again  and  no  response 
being  given,  Walter  rejoined  us  and  explained 
that  he  had  hardly  hoped  to  get  anything 
there  as  it  was  most  too  early  for  moose  to  be 
in  that  vicinity,  but  as  we  were  passing  he 
'thought  he  would  try.  He  had  not  been 
fooled  by  the  ducks,  for  from  where  he  was 
he  could  see  them. 

Proceeding,  our  trail  led  us  across  a  stretch 
of  barren,  over  a  iiill  of  open  woods  then 
down  through  a  thick  swamp.  Going  through 
this  swamp,  Walter,  who  was  leading,  would 
occasionaly  give  a  sort  of  a  cough  into  his 
birch  bark  calling  horn  and  every  few  feet 
hit  \t  against  a  tree  or  limb  being  careful  to 
pick  ones  of  different  kinds  and  sizes  each 
time.  For,  as  one  of  the  natives  once  said 
"The  moose  is  a  very  war  y  bird. "and  should 
there  have  happened  to  be  one  in  the 
vicinity  he  simply  would  have  thought  that 
the  noise  we  of  necessity  made  in  getting 
through  the  thick  bushes,  was  caused  by 
another  moose  passing  through  it,  and  hitting 
his  horns  against  the  trees  as  he  ient. 

Emerging  from  the  swamp  we  fame  out  on 
a  large  bog  which  we  crossed.  T  miles  they 
told  me  it  was,  but  I  thought  it  w?^  ten  before 
we  got  across  for  every  step  we  ^ould  sink 
about  eight  inches  or  more  into  the  soft  moss 
and  before  we  were  halfway  across  the  calves 
of  my  legs  were  paining  from  the  high  stepping 
as  they  had  never  pained  before.  Well,  we 
got  across  at  last  and  who  should  we  meet 
but  the  game  warden  coming  out  of  the  woods. 
He  had  been  in  inspecting  a  moose  carcas 
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Another  World's 
Record  Smashed 

To  Canada  and  Canadian  Sportsmen  comes  the  credit  for 
another  World's  Record  —  made  possible  with  Dominion 
Ammunition.  As  a  result  of  the  Indian  Shoot  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  Frank  Morris  of  Montreal,  W.  Barnes  of  Hamilton, 
William  Hamilton  of  High  River,  Alta.,  H.  Cooey  of  Toronto 
and  Sam  Vance  of  Tillsonburg,  rolled  up  a  squad  long  run  of 
244  birds. 

This  breaks  the  world's  squad  long  run  record  of  225  by  19 
birds — and  gives  Canada  an  honor  long  held  by  the  United 
States. 

— and  four  of  the  five  squad  members  were  shooting 

Canuck 

Shot  Shells 

The  point  is  obvious — Canucks  with  their  steel  re-inforced 
heads,  dependable,  fast,  pattern  uniform,  the  all-round  shells 
for  sportsmen. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  Limited 

Head  Office       -  Montreal 

Halifax  Toronto  Sudbury 

Winnipeg  Vancouver 

Owned  and  operated  by 
Canadian  Explosives  Limited 
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shot  the  day  before.  The  hunter  had  hired 
him  to  go  in  and  inspect  it  rather  than  carry 
out  the  horns  and  hoofs,  the  law  requiring 
the  showing  of  these  to  the  game  warden, 
who  has  to  keep  a  record  of  all  moose  shot. 
This  is  to  prevent  the  shooting  of  cow  moose, 
which  are  protected  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  warden  was  gone  Walter  explain- 
ed to  us  that  the  moose  had  been  shot  on  the 
very  grounds  he  had  planned  to  hunt  on  and 
that  it  would  be  useless  to  hunt  there  now. 
The  wind  was  wrong  for  hunting  the  grounds 
to  the  south  of  us,  which  were  good.  The 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  go  north  where  the 
hunting  was  usually  poor  and  had  be  known 
in  time  we  need  not  h^ve, crossed  the  bog, 
all  of  which  was  very  encouraging.  We 
stopped  here  for  a  light  lunch  of  hardtack  and 
black  tea. 

As  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind 
blowing  and  the  trees  were  still  thick  with' 
leaves  and  everything  so  dry  from  a  month 
of  drought  that  every  twig  or  stick  stepped 
on  gave  a  snap  that  could  be  heard  for  miles, 
the  chances,  for  starting  were  poor.  We 
decided  to  go  on,  for  as  Walter  explained 
there  were  swamps  above,  the  ground  of 
which  would  be  covered  with  moss,  where 
we  could  travel  noiselessly  and  as  the  moose 
had  not  all  come  out  of  the  swamps  yet,  we 
might  perhaps  run  across  one.  And  if 
conditions  were  right  we  could  call  again  at 
night  and  if  unsuccessful  and  the  wind 
changed  in  the  night  we  could  hunt  back  at 
an  angle  to  the  way  we  had  come  which 
would  lead  us  over  some  of  the  best  hunting 
grounds  in  the  vicinity. 

~With  the  slow,  never  varying  step  of  the 
woodsrflan,  that  avoids  stepping  up  on  any- 
thing, or  jumping  from  stone  to  stone  or 
lengthening  or  shortening  in  the  step  unless 
absolutely  necessary,  yet  which  carries  you 
quickly,  and  tirelessly  through  the  roughest 
country,  we  proceeded  on  our  way.  Some- 
times across  open  country,  then  skirting 
likely  looking  swamps,  now  throughthick  wood 
and  again  perhaps  across  a  stretch  oi  barren, 
covered  with  laurels  and  blueberry  bushes 
with  here  and  there  patches  of  huckleberry 
bushes,  stopping  to  eat  the  dead  ripe  luscious 
fruit  from  bushes  so  high  that  you  did  not 
have  to  stoop  to  gather  it,  then  on  again 
through  a  jungle^of  frost  touched  brakes  and 
ferns,  often  shoulder  high  and  "giving  off 
most  delicious  fragrance.  I  have  never  been 
able  to  ascertain  whether  this  fragrance  comes 
from  the  dying  ferns  or  brakes,  or  from  small 
flowers  htd  beneath  them.  The  only  thing  I 


know  of  to  compare  with  it  is  the  fragrance 

found  in  the  spruce  woods  in  June,  in  the 

early  morning  before  sunrise,  which  is  so 
penetrating  it  fills  the  whole  woods  yet  so 
delicate  that  as  soon  as  the  sun  wawns  the  air 
a  little  it  is  killed.  These  woodland  perfumes 
are  beyond  my  powers  of  description  and  I 
am  sure  beyond  the  science  and  art  of  the  best 
perfumers  to  imitate.  Sweeter  and  more 
delicate  than  the  Mayflower,  penetrating  yet 
elusive,  it  filled  the  whole  atmosphere. 
Could  those  who  know  not  the  lure  of  the 
autumn  woods  but  get  a  breath  of  this  sweet 
fragrance  then  they  would  understand  why  it 
is  that  men  who  love  the  great  outdoors  long 
to  get  away  to  the  woods  in  the  fall. 

On  we  went,  travelling  mostly  by  the  sun 
but^occasionally  following  a  wood  road  or  an 
old  tote  path,  across  a  strip  of  woods  that  had 
recently  been  devasted  by  fire.  Only  the 
bare  bfack  tree  trunks  standing  and  the  rough 
granite  rocks  sticking  up  from  the  blackened 
earth  and  all  presenting  a  scene  of  ruin  and 
desolation.  Over  a  hill  of  maple  and  birch 
with  their  leaves  all  gold  and  ruby  and  the 
white  trunks  of  the  birches  shining  like 
ivory  in  the  sun,  avoiding  one  of  those 
places,  occasionally  found  in  the  woods, 
that  appear  to  have  been  struck  by  a  whirlwind, 
where  within  a  circumference  of  perhaps  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  almost  every  tree  was  down, 
snapped  off  or  uprooted  and  crisscrossed 
everyway,  full  of  a  new  growth  of  young 
hardwood  and  blackberry  bushes  and  almost 
inpenetrable,  while  on  all  sides  the  rest  of  the 
woods  stood  untouched.  It  looked  as  if 
some  giant  scythe  had  cleared  a  circle  among 
the  trees.  And  here  is  something  I  have 
never  yet  heard  satisfactorily  explained. 
Why  is  it  that  when  soft  wood  is  cut  down, 
hard  wood  springs  up  and  vice  versa?  I  do 
not  know  whether  this  is  so  everywhere  or 
not  but  I  have  never  seen  it  fail  in  this  coun- 
try. 

About  three  we  stopped  by  a  brook  for 
lunch  and  talk  .about  appetite,  as  Rod  said 
"About  this  time  in  the  day  a  fellow  feels  if 
he  could  eat  about  half  a  roast  elephant." 
None  *of  that  delicacy  being  at  hand,  we 
contened  ourselves  with  pilot  biscuits  and 
canned  beef,  followed  by  doughnuts  and  black 
tea.  We 'now  separated,  Walter  going  south- 
west to  view  the  country,  for  up  to  that 
time  we  had  seen  no  fresh  signs,  Rod  striking 
off  through  the  woods  to  get  an  a«e  he  had 
left  sticking  in  a  stump  about  two  years  before, 
on  an  indefinite  hill  two  miles  or  more  away, 
while  Duncan  and   I  hunted  the  country 
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above.  Meeting  again  at  nearly  dusk,  Rod 
with  his  axe  and  Walter  reporting  lots  of 
fresh  signs  below  and  indications  that  either  a 
bull  and  two  cows  or  a  cow  and  largecalf  were 
in  the  vicinity. 

In  the  meantime  a  great  change  had  taken 
place  in  the  weather,  a  strong  breeze  had 
sprung  up,  dark  clouds  were  flying  overhead 
and  already  it  was  beginning  to  sprinkle 
We  hurried  on  to  a  camp  Rod  knew  of.  By 
the  time  we  reached  there  it  was  almost  dark. 
I  must  confess  that  I  was  much  disappointed 
in  the  camp.,  for  instead  of,  as  I  had  expected, 
a  nice  warm  dry  lumber  camp  with  a  stove 
and  straw  filled  bunks,  it  was  nothing  but 
a  lean  to  of  pbles  covered  with  brush  and 
moss,  built  in  a  grove  of  spruce  and  hard 
wood.  Rod  assured  us  that  he  had  spent  a 
night  in  it  when  it  had  rained  'cats  and  dogs" 
for  eight  hours  without  stopping  and  never  a 
drop  of  rain  had  got  through.  I  was  doubtful 
of  this  and  could  see  that  the  others  also 
looked  dubious,  but  as  we  were  now  ten  miles 
from  the  nearest  house  and  six  miles  from  a 
lumber  camp>  and  with  no  time  to  build  any 
other  kind  of  a  camp  we  had  to  make  the  best 
of  it.  While  Walter  and  Rod  cut  a  supply  of 
wood  for  the  fire,  Duncan  and  I  gathered 
boughs  for  a  bed  and  piled  more  moss  on  the 
lean  to,  and  I  must  confess  that  over  the  place 
I  was  to  occupy  I  covered  the  roof  with  pieces 
of  hemlock  and  birch  bark,  laid  on  like  shingles 
and  covered  with  an  extra  application  of  moss 
and  boughs.  We  had  just  started  supper 
when  it  began  to  rain  hard  and  in  a  few  min- 
utes the  water  was  trickling  through  the  roof 
everywhere.  We  began  to  jolly  Rod  about  it 
"Never  mind",  he  said,  "wait  and  see,  it  will 
stop  leaking  in  a  little  while  and  will  not  leak 
again."  A  few  minutes  after  this,  as  he 
stooped  over  to  fill  his  mug  with  tea,  a  new 
stream  broke  through  and  hit  him  in  the  back 
of  the  neck  and  went  trickling  down  his 
back.  As  he  jumped  aside  with  an  oath  we 
burst  out  laughing  at  him,  he  seemed  annoyed 
at  this  but  all  he  said  was  "wait  and  you'll 
see."  Sure  enough  in  a  little  while  it  did 
stop.  The  water  having  swelled  the  moss  it 
made  a  covering  so  tight  that  though  it  poured 
rain  all  night  we  slept  as  dry  as  we  would  have 
at  home  in  our  own  beds.  After  supper  we 
lay  back  in  the  grateful  warmth  of  the  log 
fire  in  front  of  us  and  listened  to  the  rain  and 
wind,  while  Walter  told  how  Rod  had  once 
shot  and  badly  wounded  a  moose,  the  moose 
making  off  in  the  direction  of  his  home. 
Rod  thinking  to  avoid  a  long  carry  over  rough 
country  derided  not  to  kill  it  as  long  as  it  kept 


going  in  that  direction  but  to  follow  behind  and 
finish  him  off  the  moment  he  turned 4.0  go  in  the 
opposite  direction.  After  about  two  miles, 
the  moose  who  had  been  travelling  slow  on 
account  of  a  broken  hind  leg  and  loss  of  blood, 
laid  down  exhausted  in  a  swamp.  Rod  who 
didn't  care  for  unnecessary  hard  work,  thought 
to  encourage  him  to  go  further  by  prodding 
him  with  a  stick,  when  suddenly  the  moose 
let  go  with  his  good  hind  leg,  which  happened 
to  be  on  top  and  caught  Rod  fair  in  the  stomach 
Walter  who  had  heard  Rods'  shots  and  was 
coming  to  see  what  he  had  got,  arrived  on  the 
scene  just  in  time  to  see  Rod  go  flying  through 
the.air  and  land  in  a  bunch  of  briars.  Needless 
to  state,  Rod,  when  he  had  recovered  his 
breath,  rose  up  in  righteous  indignation  and 
wrath  an^  slew  that  moose  /there  and  then. 
Also  needless  to  state  Rod  never  appreciated 
the  joke  as  Walter  did. 

Then  Rod  told  how  one,  John  Will,  had 
once  shot  a  big  bull  moose  and  was  standing 
watching  its  death  struggles,  when  suddenly 
the  moose  revived  as  they  often  do  on  such 
occasions,  jumped  to  his  feet  and  made  a 
dash  for  Johnnie  Will,  who  having  left  his 
rifle  standing  against  a  tree  and  having  no 
time  to  get  it  dodged  behind  I  large  pine  tree 
that  happened  to  be  near.  Then  for  the 
next  ten  minutes  he  and  the  moose  played  what 
he  afterwards  described  as  one  of  the  most 
exciting  games  of  tag  he  had  ever  played  in 
his  life  and  just  a/s  he  was  beginning  to 
think  that  he  was  destined  to  be  "it"  and  was 
wondering  whether  or  not  in  a  hundred  yard 
dash  to  the  nearest  tree  with  branches  within 
reach  of  the  ground  he  could  win  out  with 
margin  enough  to  allow  him  to  get  high  enough 
in  the  tree  before  the  moose's  horns  overtook 
him,  the  moose  laid  down  and  died,  whether 
from  exhaustion  caused  by  loss  of  blood,  or 
from  amusement  at  the  expression  on  Johnnie 
Will's  face,  has  never  been  decided. 

Gradually  we  dropped  off  to  sleep.  Some- 
time in  the  night  I,  was  awakened  by  a  dig 
in  the  ribs  and  an  order  to  get  out  quick. 
The  place  was  full  of  smoke,  choking  and 
sputtering  I  stumbled  out.  The  wind  was 
blowing  a  gale  and  the  rain  coming  down  in 
torrents.  I  soon  discovered*why  we  had  been 
turned  out.  The  , wind  had  shifted  and  was 
blowing  the  smoke  right  into  the  camp.  Rod 
having  been  awakened  by  the  smoke  and 
crawling  out  to  shift  the  fire,  discovered  that 
a  large  fir  tree  had  caught  on  fire  and  had 
burnt  half  through  and  the  wind  blowing 
against  it  had  bent  it  over  till  it  was  hanging 
right  over  our  camp  and  liable  to  snap  off 
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any  moment.  Quickly  cutting  poles,  we 
placed  them  against  it  and  pushing  while 
Walter  chopped  we  managed  to  fell  the  tree  a 
little  to  one  side  of  the  camp.  Then  shifting 
the  fire  so  the  smoke  would  not  blow  into  the 
camp  we  crawled  back  and  discussed  our 
narrow  escape  from  being  caught  in  a  deadfall 
of  our  own  making.  None  of  us  went  to 
sleep  after  that. 

About  four  we  had  breakfast  and  packed 
up  our  things.  As  soon  as  it  was  light  enough 
to  see,  the  rain  having  stopped,  we  started 
out.  Going  to  a  suitable  place  we  tried  calling 
but  without  success.  Conditions  were  now  in 
our  favour  for  stalking.  The  wind  was  blow- 
ing in  the  direction  we  wanted  it  and  blowing 
fairly  strong,  the  day  was  cloudy,  and  the 
ground  wet  by  the  rain  made  it  possible  to 
travel  noiselessly.  Going  to  the  place  where 
Walter  had  seen  the  signs  the  night  before  we 
found  as  we  expected  these  all  washed  out  but 
no  new  signs  anywhere,  though  we  hunted 
the  country  thereabouts  well.  Evidently  the 
moose  had  moved  on  in  the  night.  We  kept  on, 
working  down  against  the  wind,  hunting 
sometimes  in  pairs,  sometimes  together,  but 
without  seeing  any  fresh  signs,  though  we 
were  now  in  a  good  moose  country.  We* 
came  out  at  last  on  a  large  tract  of  land  that 
had  been  burned  over  a  few  years  before  with 
a  long  strip  of  spruce  swamp  that  had  not  been 
burnt,  and  followed  a  little  brook  through 
the  centre  of  it.  The  wind  had  by  now  com- 
pletely died  out,  but  it  was  still  dark  and 
cloudy.  Separating,  Walter  and  I  went  one 
side  of  the  swamp,  the  other  two  on  the  other 
side/  agreeing  to  meet  at  a  place  further 
down.  We  followed  the  edge  of  the  swamp 
for  some  distance,  then  climbed  a  small 
hill  from  which  we  could  see  the  country  to 
the  left  and  ahead  of  us  for  miles.  To  the 
right  stretched  the  long  strip  of  swamp  and 
right  in  the  middle  of  it  a  lone  pine  raised  its 
head  far  above  the  spruces.  This  Walter 
pointed  out  as  the  meeting  place.  ..  To  our 
left,  a  little  below7  was  another  small  spruce 
swamp,  while  in  the  distance  could  be  seen 
any  number  of  similar  swamps.  Searching 
the  country  carefully  with  field  glasses  and 
failing  to  discover  anything  that  appeared  to 
be  alive,  we  went  on  to  meet  the  others. 
Crossing  the  swamp  noiselessly,  so  noiselessly 
in  fact  that  we  came  upf  within  a  few  yards 
of  where  they  were  sitting  on  a  log  waiting 
for  us,  before  they  heard  us.  They  also  had 
seen  nothing.  As  it  was  now  ten  o'clock  we 
decided  to  have  lunch.  As  for  myself  I  was 
beginning  to  be  very  much  discouraged  and 


beginning  to  think  that  this  would  be  like  all 
my  previous  moose  hunts  and  that  all  I  would 
see  would  be  moose  tracks.  Walter  ascribed 
our  bad  luck  to  the  fact  that  we  had  field 
glasses.  He  had  never  yet  seen  a  moose 
when  there  was  a  pair  of  field  glasses  in  the 
crowd.  Rod  thought  it  was  because  he 
had  brought  his  hunting  knife,  as  sure  as  he 
came  prepared  to  dress  game,  he  never  got 
any. 

We  had  been  sitting  there  eating  and  talk- 
ing for  perhaps  twenty  minutes,when  sudden- 
ly, from  the  other  side  of  the  swamp  and  fair 
in  front  of  us,  there  came  a  long  low  grunt, 
followed  by  a  kind  of  lowing  sound  and 
this  followed  by, what  I  can  best  describe  as  a 
series  of  short,  round  grunts.  Though  I  had 
never  heard  a  moose  before,  I,  knew  instantly 
that  that  was  what  it  was.  We  all  dropped 
our  lunch  and  grabbed  our  rifles.  Somebody, 
I  haven't  the  faintest  idea  who  it  was,  said 
"Here  they  come.  They're  crossing  the  bar- 
ren and  heading  for  here.  That's  the  cow 
calling  the  bull.  Spread  out  quick."  Walter 
told  me  I  was  in  as  good  a  place  as  any  and  I 
had  better  stay  where  I  was  and  he  would  go 
a  little  to  the  right  in  case  they  should  turn 
off  that  way  and  that  he  thought  they  were 
heading  straight  for  where  I  was.  t  In  a  mom- 
ent I  was  alone.  There  being  nothing  else 
to  do  I  waited.  But  nothing  happened.  All 
was  quiet,  every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  a 
shot,  but*  no  shot,  came  and  not  a  sound  or 
sight  of  the  moose.  What  had  becornl;  of 
them?  Had  they  got  scent  of  us  and  turned 
back?  No  I  didn't  think  it  was  that,  for  as 
near  as  I  remembered  the  last  I  had  -felt  of 
the  wind  it  had  been  in  another  direction. 
What  had  become  of  them  then?  I  did  not 
know.  I  could  think  of  nothing  to  do  but 
wait. 

For  perhaps  twenty  minutes  I  waited,  sit- 
ting on  a  rock  behind  an  old  log  and  partly 
hid  by  a  bunch  of  alders.  The  weather  which 
had  been  dark  and  cloudy  had  turned  to  a 
nasty  drizzle  and  I  was  getting  wet  and  thor- 
oughly disgusted  to  think  that  the  moose  had 
been  so  near  and  then  had  slipped  through 
our  fingers,  I  was  just  going  to  start  out  to 
see  if  I  could  find  the  others  when  my  atten- 
tion was  attracted  by  a  slight  noise  in  front 
of  me.  Then  in  an  instant  everything  was 
changed.  The  little  clearing  in  front  of 
me,  covered  with  blueberry  bushes  and 
granite  rocks  and  looking  grey  and  desolate, 
was  turned  in  an  instant  into  a  stage.  The 
curtain  of  alders  and  small  second  growth 
birches  at  the  back  parted  and  out  stepped 
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two  of  the  actors,  a  cow  moose  and  a  large 
calf  with  stubs  of  antlers  just  beginning  to 
show  through.  A  moment  they  paused  then 
with  hardly  a  sound  tr6tted  gracefully  out 
into  the  centre  of  the  little  clearing,  stopped, 
then  in  perfect  unison  turned  their  heads  a 
little  to  the  left  and  stood  there,  perfectly 
motionless,  with  head  uplifted  and  forefoot 
slightly  raised,  looking  up  over  the  hill  in 
front.  And  not  more  than  fifty  yards  from 
where  I  was  sitting.  Cow  moose  and  yearling 
calves  are  both  protected  throughout  the 
year  but  if  I  could  not  get  them  one  way  I 
could  another.  Dropping  my  rifle  I  pulled 
my  kodak  from  my  pocket  and  started  to 
adjust  it.  The  rain  had  stopped,  the  sun  was 
almost  shining  and  behind  me,  the  moose  still 
stood  posed  not  fifty  yards  from  me  and 
everything  was  right  for  getting  a  picture  of 
wild  life  such  as  is  seldom  seen.  But  the 
picture  was  never  taken.  For  at  that  moment 
there  was  again  the  sound  of  movement  ahead 
of  me,  this  time  a  little  louder.  Again  the 
curtain  of  bushes  was  parted  and  out  stepped 
the  star  actor,  a  magnificent  bull  moose,  one 
of  the  noblest  animals  of  the  forest.  With 
nose  well  up  in  the  air  and  with  graceful  sweep 
of  horns  laid  back  almost  on  his  shoulders, 
lightly  brushing  aside  the  bushes  he  too  trotted 
lightly  and  gracefully  out  into  the  clearing, 
stopped  just  back  of  and  a  little  to  the  right 
of  the  cow,  and  calf,  turned  his  head  in  the 
same  dirtecion  and  at  exactly  the  same  angle 
as  theirs  and  stood  posed  with  them  looking 
up  over  the  hill.  Here  before  me  was  a  pic- 
ture such  as  I  never  again  expect  to  see  and 
which  many  an  animal  painter  has  hunted 
the  woods  for,  for  years  with  a  kodak,  and 
never  seen.  Usually  the  hunter  sees  a  moose 
as  a  frightened  fleeing,  or  fierce  fighting  animal 
but  here  they  were  in  their  natural,  peaceful, 
undisturbed  state.  To  the  uninitiated  this 
posing  of  the  animals  will  perhaps  seem  rather 
fishy.  But  the  woodsman  will  see  nothing 
unusual  in  it.  They  were  simply  obeying 
the  laws  of  nature.  Their  sense  of  smell  is 
their  strongest  protection  against  danger. 
Coming  out  into  the  open  the  first  thing  they 
did  was  to  turn  their  heads  up  to  the  wind, 
which  was  imperceptible  to  me  but  noticeable 
to  their  sensitive  noses,  and  stood  sniffing  the 
air  for  scent  of  danger,  perhaps  longer  than 
usual,  as  the  air  was  heavy  ami  the  wind 
light.  While  ahead  of  them,  almost  in  plain 
view  ,was  danger  they  failed  to  see. 

For  a  moment  the  artist  instinct  and  the 
hunter  instinct  strove  within  me  and  I  now 
regret  to  state  the  hunter  instinct  got  the 


better  of  me.  Dropping  the  kodak  I  grabbed 
the  rifle,  rested  my  elbow  on  the  log  and 
took  aim  or  at  least  tried  to.  Something 
seemed  wrong  with  the  rifle,  the  muzzle  would 
persist  in  describing  six  inch  circles.  The 
moose  meanwhile  standing  obligingly  waiting. 
Finally  I  happened  to  get  the  sights  and  a 
tuft  of  white  on  the  bull's  chest  in  line  and 
fired.  The  bull  jumped  and  so  did  I.  He 
ran  a  few  feet  and  stopped,  still  with  his  head 
turned  a  little  from  me  and  toward  the  wind. 
Again  I  aimed  and  this  time  I  was  never  cooler 
nor  my  hand  steadier.  I  fired.  Again  the 
bull  jumped,  turned  a  little  more  from  me, 
ran  a  short  distance  and  stopped  side  on  and 
not  forty  yards  from  me.  Pumping  in  an- 
other cartridge  .1  again  fired,  aiming  this  time 
just  back  of  his  forward  shoulder  and  about 
where  I  thought  his  heart  should  be.  Again 
he  jumped  and  ran,  this  time  off  into  the 
bushes  out  of  sight  without  stopping.  I 
sat  down  disgusted.  Evidently  there  was 
something  very  much  wrong  with  me  or  the 
rifle  that  I  couldn't  hit  a  broadside  moose 
at  forty  yards. 

Just  then  I  heard  a  shout.  "You  got  him, 
You  got  him"  and  Walter  came  running  out  of 
the  bushes.  Quickly  following  him,  we  came 
to  the  moose  about  a  hundred  yards  further 
on,  down  and  facing  back  the  way  he  had 
started  from.  As  we  came  up  he  shook  his 
head,  gave  a  low  rumbling  bellow  and  started 
struggling  to  his  feet.  "Quick",  said  W'alter, 
"let  him  have  it  in  the  eye"  and  I  did  and  he 
fell  back,  gave  a  few  struggles  and  died. 

As  I  stood  looking  at  him  there  came  over 
me,  not  a  feeling  of  pride  and  elation  but  a 
feeling  of  shame  and  pity  to  think  that  I 
had  taken  from  this  magnificent  and  lordly 
animal,  life,  freedom  and  its  predestined 
privilege  of  roaming  the  woods  and  barrens, 
and  a  feeling  of  regret  that  instead  of  shooting 
I  hadn't  taken  a  photo,  that  would  have  given 
to  the  world  a  real  picture  of  wild  animal 
life  such  as  is  seldom  seen., 

A  magnificent  animal  he  was,  although 
just  how  much  so  I  did.  not  know  at  the  time 
nor  did  I  realize  it  till  after  I  had  seen  many 
other  heads.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  having 
the  taxidermist,  who  mounted  the  head,  tell 
me  that  out  of  over  fifty  he  mounted  that 
season  it  was  far  and  away  the  best.  Over 
seven  hundred  was  the  carcas  dressed.  The 
horns  had  a  spread  of  about  forty  eight  inches. 
The  spread  would  have  been  greater  but  for 
the  fact  that  the  tips  were  turned  in,  this  while 
lessening  the  length  "of  the  spread  gives  a 
more  pleasing  appearance.    The  palms  were  a 
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good  foot  across,  the  points  well  defined  and 
the  horns  almost  perfectly  matched,  excepting 
that  one  of  the  hookers  had  evidently  been 
hit  against  something,  when  in  the  velvet, 
and  turned  down. 

The  others  coming  up,  f  took  some  pictures. 
We  then  proceeded  to  skin  and  .dress  the 
carcas.  The  first  shot  I  had  fired  had  gone 
wild.  Duncan,  who  had  crossed  the  swamp 
and  got  windward  of  the  moose  had  started 
them  up  from  where  they  had  lain  down  in 
the  soft  moss  of  the  swamp,  heard  this 
bullet  whistle  over  his  head  and  took  shelter 
behind  a  granite  boulder  in  correct  military 
style.  The  second  shot  we  found  had  gone 
in  back  of  the  shoulder  and  along  under  the 
spine,  the  third  shot  hatTbroken  both  shoulder 
blades  and  it  was  in  this  condition  that  it 
had  run  a  distance  of  nearly  a  hundred  yards 
before  falling. 

What  became  of  the-cow  and  calf  I  never 
knew.  I  never  saw  them  after  I  had  fired 
the  first  shot.  But  Rod,  who  was  a  little 
above  me,  saw  them  and  judging  from  what 
he  said,  they  must  have  passed  within  a  few 
yards  of  where  I  was  kneeling. 

Wht*n  it  came  to  the  head  and  horns,  I 
found  that  Walter  understood  his  business 
thoroughly.  All  the  moose  heads  I  have  ever 
seen  brought  out  of  the  woods  had  been 
brought  out  whole.  But  this  is  very  unneces- 
sary, especially  when  the  carry  is  long. 
Making  a  short  cut  in  the  skin  on  each  side  of 
the  horn,  Walter  pulled  the  skin  back,  so 
that  by  means  of  the  axe  he  severed  the 
horns  from  the  heads  leaving  enough  bone  all 
around  so  that  a  wooden  frame  could  be 
screwed  to  it  for  mounting  purposes.  Then 
cutting  the  skin  around  the  neck  near  the 
shoulders  he  skinned  the  head  cutting  the 
skin  no  more  than  was  absolutely  necessary. 

Caching  what  meat  we  did  not  want  and 
our  supply  of  food  all  but  enough  for  a  lunch 
we  started  for  home.  How  far  is  it  home? 
I  asked':See  that  hill"  I  was  told,  "well  that's 
six  miles  and  home  is  three  miles  beyond  that." 
My  heart  dropped  to  my  boats.  Only  about 
an  eighth  of  a  mile  had  we  gone  and  already  my 
load  of  what  afterwards  proved  to  be  forty 
pounds  of  moose  meat  was  cutting  into  my 
shoulders  and  my  back  was  developing 
a  breaking  sensation  and  my  knees  getting 
weak.  Could  I  stand  it?  Well  I  would  be 
game  for  it  as  long  as  I  could.  And  right 
here  I  would  give  a  word  of  advice  to  the 
amateur.  Never  take  a  pack  sack  with 
canvas  straps.  I  found  tnat  when  a  load  was 
put  on  them  that  they  have  a  fashion  of 


curling  up,  especially  if  they  get  wet,  and 
they  cut  into  the  shoulders  like  a  piece  of 
wire  would.  The  next  time  I  am  going  to  use 
straps  made  of  harness  traces,  something  that 
will  lie  flat  on  the  shoulder  and  not  cut  in. 

After  the  first  mile  my  shoulders  seemed 
to  get  paralyzed  and  by  the  end  of  the  second 
mile  I  had  got  the  hang  of  carrying  the  load 
well  up  on  my  shoulders  and  after  that  1 
did  not  mind  it>near  as  much  and  was  able  to 
make  the  trip  home  with  my  f  ull  load. 

We  had  only  gone  a  mile  or  two  when  it 
started  to  rain  and  it  poured  all  the  rest  of 
the  day.  Recrossing  the  bog  we  had  crossed 
the  day  before  was  terrible,  for  where  before 
we  had  s\ink  ei^ht  or  ten  inches  into  the  dry 
bog,  we  now,  loaded  down  as  we  were,  sank  to 
our  knees  in  the  mixture  of  moss  water  and 
cranberry  vines.  But  we  made  it  and  all 
the  rest  of  the  long,  long  miles,  arriving  at 
Walter's  house  just  at  dark.  As  we  neared 
there  and  I  be/jan  to  realize  that  I  had  carried 
the  load  I  thought  I  couldn't  carry  a  mile,  the 
whole  nine  miles,  I  felt  my  cap  bafrd  tightening 
on  my  head.  Still  that  may  have  been  be- 
cause the  cap  was  wet  and  the  band  was 
shrinking."  I  do  not  want  the  reader  to  think 
I  am  boasting,  my  load  was  very  small  as 
compared  with  others.  Walter  had  the  hide 
and  about  thirty  pounds  of  meat  on  his  back 
and  the  horns  on  top  of  that,  Duncan's  load 
of  meat  weighed  out  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pounds,  while  Rod,  who  wasn't  feeling  very 
well  that  day,  had  only  a  measly  eighty  pounds, 
all  this  in  addition  to  their  rifles  and  other 
outfit,  ^ome  loads  you  say?  Yes.  But 
when  it  comes  to  staying  powers  and  muscular 
ability  and  I  might  say  mental  ability  too 
but  will  not  mention  that  here,  a  six  foot, 
clean  living,  hard  working,  Nova  Scotia, 
Presbyterian,  Scotchman  is  some  man.  Be- 
Jieve  me! 

According  to  law  the  meat  had  all  to  be 
brought  out  of  the  woods  within  ten  days. 
Would  I  go  in  the  next  day  and  get  another 
load?  Not  me!  I  felt  that  I  had  all  the 
moose  meat  I  wanted  for  a  year  at  least.  So 
I  sent  word  around  the  country  that  anyone 
that  wanted  moose  meat  could  have  it  for  the 
getting  and  enough  wanted  it  badly  enough  to 
go  in  and  bring  the  rest  out,  though  some 
admitted  afterwards  that  had  they  known 
where  it  was  they  wouldn't  have  been  so 
hungry  for  moose  meat.  It  seemed  that 
Duncan,  who  spread  the  word  for  me  had 
neglected  to  give  the  location. 

I  regret  having  to  state  that  I  am  unable  to 
illustrate  this  article  as  I  would  like  to,  but 
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The  lock  mechanism  of  the  Fox  Gun 
is  the  simplest  and  strongest  known. 
The  hammer  strikes  the  primer  direct, 
eliminating  the  usual  delicate,  trouble- 
some firing  pin.  Made  heavier  where 
the  greatest  strain  comes— unbreakable. 


The  mainspring  is  made  of  the  finest 
piano  wire,  carefully  tempered  and 
tested.  It  is  permanently  guaranteed 
against  breakage. 


The  sear  is  made  of  special  drop- 
forgecf  steel.  It  will  withstand  long, 
hard  service,  always  giving  uniform 
results.  All  parts  are  guaranteed ; 
should  a  defect  be  found  at  any  time, 
replacement  will  be  made  gratis. 


Certainly  can't  blame 
you  for  being  proud  of 
this  gun,  Bob.55 

THE   crisp  tang  of  autumn,  brown  fields,  sleek 
pointers  trembling  with  eagerness,  the  thrill  of 
a  flushed  covey,  the  sharp  report  awakening  wide 
echoes,  the  triumph  of  a  successful  shot — 

The  thread  of  memory  —  and  anticipation  —  is  inter- 
woven with  the  look  and  feel  of  "The  Finest  Gun  in 
the  World" — your  Fox.  And  respect  for  your  judg- 
ment is  deepened  when  friends  examine  your  choice. 

No  wonder  the  sportsman  has  a  strong  feeling  of 
affection  for  his  Fox — a  tie,  a  bond,  something  closer 
and  deeper  than  he  feels  for  most  of  his  other  posses- 
sions; for  he  knows  that  it  is  a  true  friend,  the  com- 
panion of  many  days  of  wholesome  pleasure. 

Make  certain  that  you  get  the  fullest  measure  of 
satisfaction,  the  keenest  possible  enjoyment  from  your 
shooting  this  year — see  that  your  gun  is  a  Fox. 

A.  H.  FOX  GUN  COMPANY 
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when  1  came  to  have  the  films  developed, 
which  I  had  taken,  I  discovered  the  rain  had 
soaked  them  through  and  that  they  were 
completely  spoiled. 

Now  gentle  reader,  I  hope  I  will  not  dis- 
courage you,  by  this  narrative,  from  trying  a 
moose  hunt  in  Nova  Scotia,  for  in  this  very 
district  of  which  I  write,  it  is  nothing  unusual 
to  get  a  moose  after  only  a  mile  or  two  of 
tramping  and  then  be  able  to  take  the  body 


out  on  a  waggon  or  sled.  Perhaps  if  I  hadn't 
been  an  amateur  and  all  alone  at  the  time 
I  wouldn't  have  shot  this  moose,  I  would  have 
waited  and  got  one  nearer  home.  Should 
anyone,  wishing  to  try  a  moose  hunt  in  Nova 
Scotia  want  to  procure  a  good  guide,  if  they 
will  wiite  to  Rod  and  Gun  I  feel  sure  that  the 
editor  will  only  be  too  pleased  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  finding  out  who  Walter,  Duncan 
and  Rod  really  are. 


A  Song  of  the  Bush 

Frank  Houghton 


The  trees  are  all  about  me  and  the  snow, 
While  silence  broods 
In  solitudes, 

And  mingling  with  the  murmuring  breezes' 
flow, 

Like  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  my  thoughts  do 
come  and  go. 

And  musing  thus,  I  hear  a  little  singing, 
No  song  of  maiden, 
With  love  o'er  laden; 

Quite  different,  too,  from  bells  I've  heard 
a-ringing; 

So  soft  it  is,  it  sends  no  tender  echo  flinging. 

The  whiskey-jack  upon  that  bough  cocks  head, 
And  with  dark  eyes 
That  look  so  wise, 

Forgets  he's  come  to  my  camp  to  be  fed, 
And,  puzzled,  listens  to  that  pretty  song  in- 
stead. 

It  tells  a  tale  to  me  of  cities  far 
Beyond  the  bush, 
Its  shades,  its  hush, 

A  tale  of  commerce  and  commercial  war, 
Of^noisy,  crowded  streets,  of  gangling  tram- 
way car. 


It  whispers,  too,  to  him  who  holds  the  keys 

Of  intellect, 

Life  still  unwrecked, 

The  joys  of  quiet.    But  better  far  than  these, 
Better  than  dreams  elysium  by  sunny  sound- 
ing seas. 

Is  what  it  tells  me  after  work  and  moiling, 

In  its  quiet  way, 
Which  seems  to  say, 

Now  rest  and  smoke,  you've  done  your  share 

of  toiling, 

Indeed,  it  is  that  song  my  kettle  sings  while 

boiling. 


The  Whiskey-jack  is  a  grey  bird,  about  the 
size  of  a  robin  peculiar  to  the  northern  wilder- 
ness of  Canada,  which  always  comes  to  a  camp 
fire  almost  as  soon  as  it  is  started. 

The  Objibway  Indians  call  them  "Owizke- 
jack,"  either  derived  from  the  bushman's 
name  of  Whiskey-jack,  or  the  bushman's  from 
the  Objibway.  The  naturalist's  name  is  "The 
Canada  Jay." 
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1921  BOOK  OF 

Fur  Fashions 


It  contains  48  pages,  over  300  illustra- 
tions from  actual  photographs  of  beauti- 
ful furs,  showing  the  furs  as  they  really 
appear.  It  is  full  of  real  bargains  from 
cover  to  cover,  showing  the  latest  models 
in  fashionable  Fur  coats  and  sets — 
every  garment  fully  guaranteed,  and 
the  prices  are  the  same  to  everybody — 
everywhere  in  Canada.  Send  for  your 
copy  to-day.  We  will  gladly  mail  it  to 
you  free  of  charge. 

Scarf  as  illustrated  above  is  extra  large 
and  of  the  finest  Silky  Black  Wolf,  about  35 
inches  long  and  9  inches  wide.  Silk  lined 
and  silk  frill  around  edge,  trimmed  with 
head  and  tail. 

M349.    Price,  delivered  to  you  $28.75 

Muff  to  match,  measuring  about  13 
inches  in  width  and  about  30  inches  in 
circumference,  trimmed  with  heads,  tails 
and  paws,  lined  with  velvet  and  soft 
bed,  complete  with  wrist  cord  and  ring. 
M350.    Price,  delivered  to  you  $28.75 

The  above  scarf  or  muff  will  be  promptly 
mailed  to  you  on  receipt  of  money. 

Address  in  full  as  below. 


(Department  No.  4-62),  Toronto 

The  largest  in  our  line  in  Canada 


He  Can't 
Dodge  This! 

BY  his  cunning    he    may]  escape  your 
traps.    But  once  get  him  in  the  circle 
of  a  Lyman  Rear  Sight  and  he's  yours. 

E32B£K3fiS 


No.  1A,  $5.50 


enable  the  hunter  to 
get  almost  as  quick  a 
bead  with  a  rifle  as  he 
can  with  a  shot  gun, 
and  to  get  it  much 
more  accurately.  No 
lining  up  of  sights.  Get 
your  sight  and  game  in 
the  large  circle  of  your 
rear  sight,  cover  it  with 
your  front  sight,  and 
you  can't  miss. 

Made  in  both  tang  and 
receiver  styles  to  fit  all 
American  and  most  for- 
eign rifles. 

Front?  Sights,  with  Ly- 
man   Ivory    or  Gold 

Beads,  as  preferred. 
We  also  make  Combina- 
tion Hunting  and  Tar- 
get Front  Sights  and 
special  Target  Front 
Sights. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Shows  and  describes  the 
most  popular  of  the 
Lyman  Sights  for  every 
purpose  and  every  gun; 
gives  prices.  If  you 
can't  get  what  you  want 
at  your  dealer's,  write 
us,  giving  your  make, 
model  and  calibre. 


Lyman  Gunsight 
Corporation 

135  West  St. 
Middlefield  (  o'fft 
Conn.  \W?K 


Valeport  Duck  Shoots 

C.  N.  A.  Ireson 


1 


1HAVE  fond  memories  of  a  Saturday  after- 
noon shoot  in  which,  R.  Cavers,  Bill 
Laird,  Ca.pt.  Turril  and  myself,  indulged 
at  Valepoxt,  Sask. 

A  motor  trip  of  thirty  some  odd  miles  out 
from  Regina  brought%us  to  the  Inn  at  Valeport 
station,  where  arrangements  had  previously 
been  made  to  hire  a  small  flat  bottomed  boat 
for  the  afternoon. 

The  plan  of  action,  was  for  the  Captain  and 
me  to  row  the  boat  to  a  clump  of  rushes  situated 


Bill  on  the  look-out.' 

in  the  centre  of  a  narrow  channel  leading  into 
a  large  marsh  at  the  far  end  of  Last  Mountain 
Lake. 

Bill  had  located  this  clump  of  rushes  some 
years  before  and  found  them  to  be  an  excellent 
natural  hide  in  the  direct  line  of  flight. 
Neither  decoys,  nor  lures  were  necessary.  All 
that  we  should  ^ave  to  do,  was  to  hide  there 
and  wait,  for  the  flocks  passing  up  and  down 
the  lake  all  flew  over  this  narrow  channel  with 
the  exception  of  some  which  habitually  fed 
on  the  stubble  fields,  these  were  liable  to 
swing  in  from  any  quarter  and  pitch  into  the 
lake,  over  no  set  line  of  flight. 

Taking  the  car  Bill  and  Cavers  proceeded 
to  the  opposite  shore  where  Bill  said,  he  would 
wait  for  the  boat  to  pick  him  up  and  convey 
him  to  the  above  mentioned  clump  of  rushes. 
Whilst  waiting  he  figured  on  being  able  to 
bag  a  few  ducks.    Covers  intended  going  to 


a  point  some  distance  down  the  shore  where 
he  would  shoot  alone.  v 

Last  Mountain  Lake  is  situated  in  a  wide 
valley,  with  a  scanty  grow  th  of  willows  around 
its  marshy  shores  and  struggling  yellow  leafed 
cottonwoods  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  which 
are  for  the  most  part  drab  coloured  and  tree- 
less. The  spine  of  the  hills  forms  a  dead  level 
line  to  the  eye,  beyond  which  stretch  the 
broad  wheat  growing  prairies.  It  is  truly  the 
"Golden  West"  at  this  time  of  the  year,  for 
everything  is  of  a  yellow  or  light  drab  hue  and 
the  sun  shines  bright  and  clear  as  only  it  docs 
on  the  plains. 

Placing  our  gun*  and  ammunition  in  the 
boat,  Capt.  Turril  and  I  rowed  towards  the 
appointed  place,  but  the  lake  was  shallow 
and  the  wind  so  strong  that  little  headway 
was  made,  so  the  Captain  who  was  wearing 
waders  jumped  overboard  and  pushed  the 
boat  along.  Crossing  the  lake  a  number  of 
mud  hens  (coots)  scampered  over  the  water  in 
a  noisy  manner  before  taking  wing.  A  num- 
ber of  ducks  flew  up  from  the  weeds  but  hav- 
ing to  concentrate  all  our  energies  in  bucking 
the  wind,  no  shooting  was  done. 

On  reaching  the  opposite  shore  we  found 
Bill  sitting,  there,  cursing  his  luck,  for  flock 
after  flock  of  duck  were  passing  up  and  down 
over  the  clump  of  rushes  just  out  of  reach  of 
his  gun.  Ceasing  his  unlimited  vocabulary, 
Bill  stepped  into  the  boat  and  we  rowed  ovci 
to  the  rushes  where  we  hid  our  craft  and 
crouched  under  cover  of  the  bull  rushes, 
each  watching  the  sky  in  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  Captain  spotted  a  muskrat  house 
well  hidden,  about  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  boat,  to  which  he  waded  and  stationing 
himself  high  and  dry  commenced  .his  vigil. 

All  afternoon  the  wind  blew  steadily  and 
tyie  shooting  was  excellent.  "Here*  they  come 
Skip!  Get  ready!  Bang,  Bang!  Your  bird 
Bill!  Bang!"  The  Captain  has  picked  an- 
other from  the  same  flock  as  they  pass  him. 
"Mark  East!  Here  is  a  big  flock!-  Steady, 
now  don't  make  a  move.  They  are  coming 
straight  for  us  and  flying  low.  Now  then." 
Bang!  Bang!  Bang!  Bang! — Splash!  Splash! 
Splash!  Splash!  Four  dandy  mallards  lying 
belly  up  on  the  water.  "Watch  Out!  Here 
comes  a  single  flying  high."  Bang!  Bang!  Bang! 

"Well!  I'll  be          We  all  missed.   Good  luck 

to  you  'Whistling  wings,'  you  deserve  your 
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MARIES 


Cleaning 
Implements 

Needed  by  Every  Gun  Owner 


m 

Hardest  use  has  proved  the  real 
worth  of  Marble's  Equipment. 

Every  hour  in  the  great  outdoors  calls 
for  the  use  of  Marble's  Equipment. 

Each  article  merits  your  confidence. 

Here  are  shown  a  few  items — the  line  in- 
cludes various  styles  of  Safety  Pocket  and 
Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Waterproof 
Compasses,   Broken   Shell   Extractors,  Nitro 
Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights,  Gun  Rods  and  Cleaners, 
Anti-Rust  Ropes  and  Recoil  Pads. 


atchbox. 


Jointed  Rifle  Rod 


When  screwed  together  it's  as  solid  as  aone-piece  rod — can't  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three 
brass  sections,  with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end.  May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel — 
26,  30  and  34  inches  long.    State  caliber  and  length  wanted,  $1.10. 


Rifle  Cleaner 


Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rille  ami  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder  residue. 
Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers  on  a  spirally  bent,  spring  tempered  steel  wire 
— may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.   State  caliber  wanted,  55c.    Shown  at  left. 


Anti-Rust  Ropes 


When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  barrel  rusting  or  becoming  pitted.  One  oiling  will 
last  for  years.    For  shotguns  or  rifles,  55c;  revolvers,  25c.   Give  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen's  equipment  free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  t 
residue  of  all  powders.  A  perfect  lubricant.  2  oz.  bottle  25c;  6  oz.  can  55c ;  by  mail  10c extra. 

Most  good  stores  handle  Marble's  Outing  Specialties  —  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  by  mail.    Enclose  draft  or  money  order. 

Send  for  Marble*s  Catalog  | 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.       581  Delta  Ave.       GLADSTONE,  MICH. 


FREE 

For  5  Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
\VrSe  {oT  f  ive  f  u11  days-  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND- SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
tne  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
or  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   V-12    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


SATISFACTION  or  MONEY  BACK 

m    The  HABERLEIN 
-Mi    DOG  REMEDIES 

IniaR^PMpW^  exPeriment — Tried  and  Appro- 

nm^mim\Wr^r&.  -jA.  ve(j|      Forty    years'  experience. 

Distemper  Cure  (Comb.)  $1.50  Si  le  remedies  8ent  by 
Mange  Cure   1.00   maii  postpaid.  The  ten 

Eczema  Cure   1.00  preparations  or  any  $6, 50 

Canker  Cure    50  selection  by  express  or 

Worm  Exterminator.  .  .,  50  parcel  post  on  receipt 

Tonic  Pills   50  of  only  $5. oo.    Full  di- 

 ^;  r»jii  -»e:  rections  on  each  label. 

Condition  Pills   25  Send  10c  in  8tamps  for 

kye  Lotion   25    booklet  on  diseases  of 

Flea  Repeller  &  Disinf .  50  dogs  and  valuable  infor- 
Scent  Restorer  &  Intensif .    50    mation.     Orders  filled 

same  day  reoeived.  On 
CC  (til    personal  checks  add  10c 

Address:  *0"JU  for collection- 

Ed.  F.  Haberlein,  Box  29,  McPherson,  Kans. 


REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS  AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT    FROM   THE  MAKERS 
The   Aristocrat    of    Tw  eed   for    Sporting  Wear 
Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (DAef)  fc°o7SyDi 

London  Office-    643  Belfast  Chambers,  Regent  St.  W,. 
State  shade  and  if  for  gent's  or  ladies'  wefer 
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life."  Thus  it  was  all  afternoon,  sometimes 
Bill  would  wipe  my  eye  and  sometimes  when 
luck  was  my  way  T  did  likewise  to  him. 
There  were  times  when  it  was  impossible  to 


A  few  birds. 


tell  who  killed  the  bird  but  there  was  never 
any  unsportsmanlike  squabble.  Each  credit- 
ed the  other  lor  the  killing  and  the  bird  went 
into  the  one  big  bag  common  property  of  the 
party.  It  was  customary  for  us  to  each  pick 
a  certain  flank  of  a  flock  and  thus  avoid  both 
shooting  at  the  same  bird. 

More  ammunition  was  expended  on  the 
birds  flying  broadside  and  close  to  the  water 
than  on  any  other  shots.  Birds  passing  di- 
rectly overhead  were  the  easiest  marks  for 
us. 

As  it  was  early  in  the  season  the  shot  used 
was  No.  6  with  a  heavy  load  of  powder.  No. 
6  would  be  considered  too  light  for  duck  in 
Eastern  Canada,  but  is  found  very  effective, 
indeed,  out  West.  There  are  many  more 
pellets  in  a  load  of  smaller  shot  than  large, 
i.e.,  there  is  not  so  much  chance  of  a  bird  get- 
ting through  the  pattern. 

When  the  sun  began  to  colour  the  western 
sky  in  golden  yellow  streaked  with  dark  blue, 
the  flight  was  at  its  best  and  fair  toll  fell  to 
our  guns  from  the  passing  flocks. 

The  noise  of  the  guns  of  the  many  shooters 
around  the  lake  and  especially  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  big  marsh,  sounded  as  though  a  lively 
skirmish  were  taking  place. 

With  eyes  glued  to  the  sky  watching  for 
the  little  black  specks  and  eaps  alert  for  the 
whistle  of  whirring  wings,  we  crouched  in 
our  hide.  With  tense  anxious  fingers  we 
fired  our  double  barrels  and  reloaded  and 


sometimes,  as  if  to  aggravate  us  in  these  in- 
tervals of  reloading,  large  flocks  would  shoot 
by  so  near  that  it  would  have  been  almost 
impossible  to  have  missed  them. 

Such  tantalizing  incidents  caused  no  pro- 
fanity and  were  taken  as  a  good  joke  on  our- 
selv  s. 

When  the  sun  had  entirely  disappeared 
behind  the  horizon  our  bag  had  reached  the 
lawful  limit,  consisting  of  the  following  species 
of  duck,  Mallard,  Gadwal,  Bluehill,  Spoonbill, 
Pintail,  Blue  winged  teal  and  Green  ringed 
teal. 

Rowing  over  to  the  shore  we  found  Cavers 
who  had  had  poor  luck  with  his  16  gauge 
which  he  did  not  find  heavy  enough  to  reach 
the  shots  offered  him  at  the  point.  The  four 
of  us  carried  the  boat  up  and  loaded  it  on  the 
v-ar  and  after  lifting  our  heavy  bag  of  birds 
aboard,  stood  on  the  running  board  and  bal- 
anced the  boat  while  the  driver  carefully 
picked  his  way  through  the  darkness  to  the 
Inn  where  the  bulky  cargo  was  dropped  and 
our  car  headed  for  Regina. 

Many  jack  and  brush  rabbits  ran  along 
ahead  of  our  car  in  the  rays  of  the  headlights 
but  as  Saskatchewan's  game  laws  prohibit 
the  shooting  of  anything  from  cars; we  did 
not  shoot,  which  at  any  rate  would  be  about  as 


The  author. 

unsportsmanlike  as  shooting  a  duck  on  the 
water  or  a  prairie  chicken  sitting  on  a  stock. 

Two  weeks  later,  Lieut.  E.  O'Donoghue  and 
I  motored  out  to  Valeport  and  being  unable 
to  hire  a  boat,  proceeded  to  the  marsh  where 
all  the  lively  shooting  was  heard  on  the  last 
trip.    Stationing  ourselves  by  some  hay- 
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Learn  tnis  Great 
Profession 
by  Mail 


MOUNT  BIRDS 

ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 
The  wonderful  art  of  taxidermy  which  has  long  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  be  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mall  in  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  new  met  hod  you  can  now  learn  this  money- 
making  profession  during  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed. 
Vnn  Tan  Mal-A  Mnnpvl  There  are  big  profit*  in  taxidermy. 
I  Oil  Ldll  iTldKe  munej  I  Men,  women  and  boys  skilled  in  this  art 
are  in  great  demand.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hand- 
reds  of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  skilled  Taxidermist, 
like  a  •killed  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  TOUR  OWN  HOME 

Ton  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  with  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunter*,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
9y  oar  method  thi  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Great  Book  FREE— "How  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animala." 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  at  once.  Make 
yourself  independent  by  learning  tbi;  profession.  Write  for  free  book. 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy  10  F  Etwood  Bid*.  Omaha.  Nab. 


100  ONLY 

GILL  NETS 

33  FT.  LONG 

Complete  with  Floats  and  Sinkers, 
43^  inch  mesh,  28 34  cord 

each    $2,75  delivered 

The  D.PIKE  CO.,  Limited 

TORONTO 


TRAPPERS 

Use  Everitt's  Special' Animal  Attractor. 
Guaranteed  to  attract  all  flesh-eating  an- 
imals. The  best  yet.  Price  only  $1.00 
per  bottle  postpaid. 

Everitt's  Special  Muskrat  Attractor. 
Guaranteed  to  attract  Muskrats  only; 
price  $1.00  per  bottle  postpaid.  If  your 
dealer  cannot  supply  you  send  direct — to 

MERVYN  EVERITT 

THAMESVILLE,  ONT. 

-   (Ginseng  and  Golden  Sealjwanted.) 


Upland,  Lowland, 
Big  Woods  or  Rockies 


4v  i 


Lay  your  case  before  us — whether  it  is  a  single 
article  to  be  added  to  your  outfit,  or  your  entire 
hunting  trip  to  be  planned. 

The  world's  finest  guns  and  recommended 
loads  for  quail  or  grouse,  duck  or  shore  birds, 
moose  or  grizzly. 

Shooting  suits  for  both  men  and  women,  for 
upland  and  lowland,  with  boots  and  hosiery, 
shirts  and  hats  to  complete  the  smart  and  com- 
fortable costume. 

Sturdier  clothes  for  the  Big  Woods,  of  proven 
forestry  fabrics. 

Waders  and  heavy  jackets  for  the  duck  blind 
— blankets  for  the  shack — storm  coats  and 
sporting  sweaters. 

Luncheon  kits,  sandwich  cases,  Thermos  bot- 
tles and  food  jars,  hunting  knives,  packs,  com- 
passes— every  possible  item  for  every  class  of 
hunting. 

Unlimited  assortment  of  Sporting  novelties 
and  necessities,  for  Christmas  gifts. 

Special  Christmas  booklet  mailed  on  request. 

Write  for  new  Booklets  Showing^ 
Men's  and  Women's  Autumn  Sport  Clothes 

dbercrombie 
&  Fitch  Co- 

EZRA  H.  FITCH,  President 

Madison  Avenue  and 
45th  Street,  New  York 

"  The/Greatest  Sporting 
Goods  Store  in  the  World" 
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stacks  in  the  marsh  overlooking  the  lake,  we 
waited.  The  whole  afternoon  was  spent 
without  getting  a  shot  at  a  duck.  Sitting 
there  on  the  sunny  side  of  a  stack,  we  watched 
in  vain  for  the  flight  that  never  came. 

It  was  really  too  fine  a  day  for  good  shooting. 
There  was  little  or  no  wind  and  the  waterfoul 
could  feed"  secure  from  the  elements  out  in 
the  centre  of  the  lake  where  the  wise  birds 
persisted  in  staying. 

The  incessant  quacking  of  the  birds  well 
out  of  range  was  to  say  the  least,  very  tanta- 
lizing for  itchy  trigger  fingers. 

However,  the  outing  was  enjoyed  and  our 
attention  was  occupied  for  the  most  part,  in 
watching  several  soaring  white  pelicans,  the 
flight  of  which  might  be  described  as  between 
that  of  a  gull  and  heron. 


As  small  game  was  out  of  the  question  we 

contented  ourselves  by  swapping  yarns  of  our 
big  game  experiences.  O'Donoghue  dealt 
with  the  jungles  of  India,  whilst  I  was  only 
able  to  relate  my  trips  into  the  Rockies  and 

Eastern  woods. 

Just  before  sundown  the  welcome  noise  of 
birds  pitching  in  the  lake  near  the  shore  was 
heard  so  I  waded  in  after  them  leaving  my 
companion  on  the  shore,  a  thing  I  did  not  care 
to  do,  but  he  insisted  on  staying  on  dry  land 
as  he  had  not  worn  his  waders. 

As  the  birds  got  up  they  towered  and  I 
brought  one  down  which  proved  to  be  a 
mallard.  This  was  our  only  bird  and  it  was 
getting  dark  we  walked  back  through  the 
marsh  to  our  car  serenaded  by  a  coyote 
chorus  from  up  one  of  the  draws  of  the  valley. 


Natural  Resources  of  Nova  Scotia 


A  70-page  booklet  entitled  "Natural  He- 
sources  of  Nova  Scotia"  with  16  illustrations 
and  a  map  has  just  been  issued  by  the  Natural 
Resources  Intelligence  Branch  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  Ottawa.  This  is  the 
latest  of  a  series  dealing  with  various  sections 
of  the  Dominion,  the  booklets  previously 
issued  having  dealt  with  New  Brunswick, 
the  Peace  River,  New  Manitoba,  Saskatch- 
ewan, etc. 

The  opening  paragraph  of  Nova  Scotia 
clearly  indicates  the  object  of  the  series  when 
it  says  "The  facts  in  this  booklet  are  compiled 
for  the  use  of  the  homeseeker,  merchant, 
manufacturer,  capitalist  and  visitor.  They 
purpose  to  be  up-to-date,  authoritative, 
concise."  Each  booklet  forms  a  basis  of 
standard  official  information  and  is  revised 
as  each  edition  is  exhausted. 

In  the  booklet  now  before  us  a  welcome 
absence  of  verbiage  allows  space  for  valuable 
specific  facts.    Thus  trrere  is  a  list  of  products 


reshipped  from  Halifax  which  could  easily  be 
manufactured  in  Canada;  a  special  section  on 
West  Indian  and  British  Guiana  trade,  de- 
tails about  oil-shales, coal,  limestone  and  iron, 
aeronautics,  merchant  marine,  clays,  salt,  land 
prices  and  wages — all  subjects  of  present  in- 
terest. Statistics  are  made  palatable  by  an 
interesting  style  and  suggestive  touches. 

Nova  Scotia  is  crossing  the  threshold  to 
great  activities,  and  both  to  the  many  native 
born  who  left  the  land  in  the  last  generation 
and  to  the  many  about  to  sail  from  overseas 
the  booklet  will  be  a  reminder  that  the 
chances  in  Nova  Scotia  now  seem  as  bright 
as  is  its  summer  beauty. 

The  "Natural  Resources  of  Nova  Scofia" 
will  be  sent  free  by  mail  on  application  to, 

The  Superintendent, 
Natural  Resources  Intelligence  Branch, 
Department  of  the  Interior, 
Ottawa. 
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A  GOOD  POINTER 


Take  a  handy  can  of  Imperial  House- 
hold Lubricant  with  you.  There's  no 
better  oil  for  keeping  guns  and  equipment 
in  "bang  up"  shape. 

It's  a  pure,  light  mineral  oil  that  cleans 
thoroughly  and  prevents  rust.  It  will  not 
gum  or  corrode  and  contains  no  free  acid. 


Comes  in  a  convenient  four-ounce  oiler. 
Is  easily  applied  without  waste  or  muss. 

You'll  want  Imperial  Household  Lub- 
ricant in  the  home,  too.  Just  the  thing 
for  the  phonograph,  la.wn-mower,  type- 
writer, sewing  machine,  etc.  Sold  by 
Hardware  and  General  Stores,  everywhere. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 


Power 


Heat 


Light 


Lubrication 


MAKE  TRAPPING  PAY  BIG 

Double  your  catchithis  season;  you  can  do  it. 
Scents  are  as  necessary  as  traps. 

A  marvellous  discovery. 
Indian  formulae,  Improved 
upon  and  compounded  so 
they  could  be  sold  to  trap- 
pers— an  Impossibility  be- 
fore. Robert  Hodgson  and 
other  trapping  authorities 
highly  recommend  them.  Price  $1  a  bottle 
Over  100  sets.  Three  kinds  only:  Flesh-eat- 
ing animals;  muskrat  and  beaver;  trail  scent. 
Accept  no  other  and  beat  your  neighbor  to  a 
big  catch  by  ordering  now. 
PEERLESS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  OSHAWA,  ONT. 


NEVER 
FAIL 
DECOYS 


OCR 

N°44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1.25 
•«ad  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail.. 

The  Waiter  F.  Ware  Co.   Dept.  c,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


NAVY 
BUYS 
ITHACAS 


The  U.  S.  Navy  buys 
100  Ithaca  double 
barrel  shot  guns  at  a 
time  for  Navy  Men 
to  use  when  on  shore 
leave  the  world  over. 

An  Ithaca  won  the 
Championship  of  the 
U.  S.  Navy  three  years 
in  succession.  Uncle 
Sam  buys  the  best. 

Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for  game 
$45.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap  guns 

$75.00  up 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  13 


Mallard  Weather 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THERE  is  one  season  of  the  year  that  is 
awaited  with  especial  joy,  with  pound- 
ing of  heart  and  forgetful ness  of  all  else. 
That  is  the  time  when  the  first  chills  and  rain 
of  autumn  settles  upon  the  land;  when  the 
leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees  and  there  is 
a  wintry  feel  in  the  air  that  presages  a  drastic 
change  in  the  weather  conditions.  Mallard 
weather  is  now  on  the  verge  of  its  visit  to 
the  face  of  the  earth 

Tnrough  the  warm  days  of  autumn  the 
ducks  and  geese  have  been  reluctant  to  leave 
the  North  while  yet  there  is  a  hint  of  summer 
in  the  air.  They  will  still  be  tarrying  in  the 
lake  and  swamp  regions,  where  during  the 
bright  days,  now  gone,  they  have  reproduced 
their  kind.  The  feed  is  still  good,  and  only 
the  down-reaching  laps  of  the  cold  wave  com- 
municates a  warning  and  makes  them  ner- 
vous to  rise*  and  flee  away  to  the  sunny, 
languorous  lagoons,  the  interminable  marshes 
of  Louisiana,  there  to  spend  the  winter. 
This  is  the  time  when  the  weather-wise  duck- 
man  allows  his  nose  to  dilate  in  a  fine  sense 
of  pleasure.  The  red  blood  in  him  courses 
through  the  veins  with  newer  life.  Business 
will^iot  prevent  him  from  making  his  trip  out 
to  the  blinds.  All  things  will  have  so  been 
arranged  that  nothing  will  hamper  him  or 
deny  him  a  place  in  the  blinds  when  the  great 
northern  flight  is  on.  Your  northern  hunter 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  early  hunting, 
and  therefore  has  a  fine  scorn  for  the  yellow- 
coated  man  who  goes  forth  in  September. 
The  northern  flight  does  not  come  till  late 
October,  or  November,  though  all  depends 
upon  the  state  of  the  weather. 

The  early  duck  hunter  contents  himself 
with  local  bred  ducks — the  duck  borne  and 
reared  on  the  home  marshes  and  waters,  and 
they  are  a  flighty,  alert  and  alive  sort  of  a 
fowl — due,  of  course,  to  the  fact  that  civiliza- 
tion around  them  has  sharpened  their  wits  by 
reason  of  their' contact  with  it.  Not  so  the 
Northern  ducks.  These  fine,  glistening,  rare- 
plumaged  fellows  come  from  the  waste  places, 
far  up  into  the  Arctic  region.  They  furnish 
the  means  to  sport  of  an  exceptional  sort. 
Then,  too,  with  the  hot' weather  holding  good, 
the  early  hunter  cannot  keep  his  kill  any 
length  of  time.  The  flesh  spoils.  It  is  a 
matter  of  acquiring  a  bag  in  the  minimum  of 
time  and  hurrying  home  a  fast  as  possible. 
This  takes  the  enjoyment  out  of  the  sport  and 


is  but  a  glimmer  of  the  true  sport  that  the 
November  days  assure  one. 

It  is  hard  to  associate  good  duck  hunting, 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  save  there  be  cold  or 
even  disagreeably  chilly  weather.  There 
must  be  rimmings  of  ice  around  the  ponds. 
There  must  be  a  dismal  chill  in  the  air  so  that 
a  nip  of  rye  may  be  had:  There  must  be  cold 
fingers,  tossing  waves— if  one  should  have  the 
real  enthusiastic  sport,  duck  hunting  is  noted 
for.  There  is  not  a  day  that  one  sits  in  a 
dark  blind,  with  the  drizzle  coming  down 
over  him,  with  the  ducks  dimly  veering  in 
with  their  shifting  and  re-forming  V's,  that 
is  not  a  time  put  down  in  the  consciousness 
as  a  fragrant  memory.  For  the  very  fact 
that  it  is  dismal,  apparently,  and  that  you 
feel  the  discomfort  of  it,  causes  you  to  re- 
view it  later  with  brighter  eyes,  finding  in 
what  seemed  black  and  disconsolate,  the  red- 
letter  hours  of  your  life.  Life  to  have  some 
glamour  must  have  its  share  of  intensifi- 
cation. So  much  of  life  is  hum-drum;  so 
much  is  monotonous  and  thread-bare;  so 
much  a  widely  heralded  pleasure  that  is -not 
a  pleasure — but  is  a  sham,  a  make-believe. 
But  never  your  duck-hunting  days.  They 
are  a  real it y\  § 
*  Pardner  does  love  duck  hunting.  There  is 
no  doubt  about  it.  He  adores  it;  he  can  vir- 
tually live  on  it.  No  matter  what  the  state 
of  the  weather — how  cold,  how  blustery,  how 
discomforting — he  will  always  hold  his  posi- 
tion, puffing  his  age-old  pipe  with  a  com- 
placence that  is  monumental.  He  never 
knew  such  a  thing  as  ill-luck.  It  never  had 
a  place  in  his  vocabulary. 

Pardner  does  not  insist  upon  the  blinds;  the 
sheet  of  open  water  before  one  and  a  liberal 
quantity  of  decoy  ducks  as  the  lure.  Hunt- 
ing around  the  small  ponds,  streams  and 
marshes  has  also  an  attraction  to  him,  and 
to  every  impartial  duck-hunter.  Neverthe- 
less no  man  can  throw  a  fool  duck  so  far  and 
with  such  bull's-eye  accuracy  as  can  Pardner. 
Also  in  the  matter  of  making  blinds  Pardner 
is  an  expert  and  as  every  duck-hunter  knows 
success  may  often  depend  upon  the  natural- 
ness to  appearance  of  your  blinds. 

It  was  the  year  of  high  water  in  Minnesota. 
The  summer  had  seen  more  rain  than  any 
time  in  twenty-five  years.  In  June  there  had 
been  something  like  twenty-seven  days  of 
rain,  and  July  of  that  season  ^had  been  a 
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THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


WINTER  TOURS 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 


Or  to  Some  Other  Pacific  Coast  Point  or'  to 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Bermuda 
Cuba 


Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 


South  Carolina 
Texas 

West  Indies 


Golfing,  Tennis,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fishing,  etc.  or  just  rest. 
Stop-over  privileges  allowed. 

Apply  to  any  agent  of  the  Company  who  will  be  pleased  to  furnish  you  with  complete  information  as 
w_  to  fares,  routes,  etc. 


G>  T.  Bell, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Montreal 


W.  S.  Cookson 
General  Passenger  Agent 
Montreal 


Fire  Arms!  FireArms! 

We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange  Fire  Arms 

No  matter  what  you  want  or 
have  in  this  line,  write  us  and  if  we 
can't  do  anything  for  you,  we  will 
advise  you  promptly  and  clearly. 

Large  Assortment 

of  high  grade  Shot  Guns,  Rifles, 
Revolvers,  Auto  Pistols,  Ammui- 
tion  for  Odd  and  Standard  Fire 
Arms,  Hand  Cameras,  Prismatic  and 
Field  Glasses,  Hunters'  Supplies  and 
all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods. 

Careful  attention  to  all  enquiries 
Write  for  our  Catalogue 

LEVINE  BROS. 

435-7-9  St.  James 
Montreal        -  Canada 

Tel.  Main  8609 


TELLS   HOW  FAR   YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure—anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
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close  second.  Taken  all  in  all  it  was  a  bad 
year  for  the  farmers.  The  flax  lay  on  the 
field  where  it  had  been  shorn,  soggy  and 
ruined.  In  the  Long  Chain  Marsh  country 
the  water  was  high.  Never  before  in  the 
history  of  the  county  had  there  been  such 
a  mass  of  water.  Never  had  it  lookecl  so 
much  like  a  Holland.  It  was  water  every- 
where.   Water,  water,  waterl 

And  now  it  was  in  November,  and  the 
adventurous  ice  was  beginning  to  spear  out- 
ward from  the  shores  of  the  ponds.  A  touch 
of  winter  was  in  the  air.  The  great  flight 
was  on  its  way,as  the  storms  rolled  down  out 
of  the  North.  Morning  and  evening  saw  the 
great  clans  of  the  winged  ones  everywhere, 
and  the  guns « were  beginning  to  speak  in 
unison. 

By  the  time  we  arrived  at  our  destination 
the  weather  had  '  changed  however.  It 
begari  to  drizzle  and  rain — and  it  was  a  cold 
rain,  but  that  day  saw.  us  out  arranging  our 
blinds  for  the  morning.  It  was  decided  that 
the  open  water  south  of  the  Pass  where  the 
ducks  flew  from  one  marsh  to  the  other 
should  be  the  place  to  locate.  It  was  an 
ideal  place  for  our  decoys. 
•  "Now  mark  my  word,"  said  Pardner,  puff- 
ing at  his  pipe,  as,  in  the  early-lowering  dusk 
we  busied  ourselves  arranging  the  reeds  and 
rushes  to  form  the  shelter,  "the  morning  is 
going  to*  see  some  shooting  at  this  place.  I 
feel  it  in  my  blood.  Just  wait  and  see." 
And,  he  continued: 

"Them  ducks  are  certainly  sharp-eyed  fel- 
lows. You  must  give  them  credit  for  that. 
Make  a  blind,  we'll  say,  of  foreign  matter  you 
have  taken,  in  from  elsewhere,  and  clutter 
things  up  unnatural-like  and  they  will  spot 
it  at  once.  They  will  see  something  is  wrong 
about  the  looks  of  things  even  in  the  dark: 
Instinct,  I  guess  you  call  that  so  you. got 
to  have  your  blind's  appear,  as  natural  as 
possible."  J 

We  wove  a  net-work  of  tang  reeds  around 
us  and  by  the  time  the  dark  had  come  we 
were  again  on  shore  and  on  our  way  home. 

Not  the  least  of  the  enjoyments  of  duck 
hunting  are  the  prospects  and  the  prepara- 
tions; there  is  an  indefinite  thrill  about  it 
that  gets  a  foothold  in  the  blood  and  keeps 
the  heart  quickening  and  pounding  more 
enthusiastically  than-ever.  No^  duck  hunter  ^ 
but  feels  that  the  morning  to  come  after  an 
evening's  preparation  is  going  to  be  the  red- 
letter  day  of  his  life.  It  would  be  ungracious 
and  itaseemly  to  believe "  otherwise.  The 
lamp  of  Mope  always  burns  brighUand  clear' 


in  the  great  distance  and  toward  it  our  fe 

are  always  tending. 

That  evening  we  tramped  home  throug 
the  wet  and  were  glad  to  get  close  to  the  fire 
and  dry  out.  The  coats  were  hung  near  the 
fire;  the  socks  near  the  open  oven  door,  and 
the  feet  were  largely  placed  where  the  heat 
would  concentrate  the  better  upon  them. 
Pardrw  rubbed  his  feet  with  tallow,  which  is 
an  old  weakness  of  h\s  and  is  not  above  re- 
commending it  to  others.  Jolly  scenes, 
indeed:  drying  out  after  a  matter  of  four  or 
five  hours  in  the  open,  when  the  rain  without 
is  las.hing  the  window  panes,  and  beating  a 
harmonious  refrain  on  the  roof. 

I  busied  myself  loading  up  a  few  more 
shells.  They  were  brass  ones,  of  course,  and 
the  charge  of  powder  went  well  to  four  drams 
of  smokeless,  topped  off  with  Number  4  shot. 
Always  a  good  charge  of  powder  and  heavy 
shot.  Pardner  will  hold,  when  in  session  at 
experience-recounting  that  the  heavier  the 
shot  and  the  greater  the  change  of  powder  the 
more  complete  will  be  the -results. 

"As  you  sit  there  loading  shells,"  say?  Pard- 
ner drowsily  over  his  third  cup  of  , coffee,  "it 
calls  to  mind  my  early  hunting'days  when  I 
was  doing  most  of  my  shooting  with  a  small- 
sized  cannon.  In  those  days  we  did  not  have 
the  elaborate  arms  of  modern  times.  How 
guns  have  been  improved.  Lord$,  it  does  not 
seem  possible.  The  firearms  used  then  were 
surely  like  small  cannon;  we  would  pour  in 
five  drams  of  powder,  wad  it  up  and  then  add 
a  load  of  shot  of  both  large  and  small  sizes. 
When  that  howitzer  spoke  it  did  not  fail  to 
bring  down  the  game.  They  were  meat- 
getters  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  but  many 
a  day  one  would  straggle  in  with  a  head  that 
ached  like  the  old  fury  and  with  a  shoulder 
that  was  blue  from  the  kick  of  the  old  iron 
mule.  Why,  one  of  those  guns  I  used  to 
have,  kicked  like — a  mule.  Nothing  else 
could  you  compare  it  to.  After  about  six 
shots  I  was  groggy  and  off  color.  They  really 
were  mean  things  to  contemplate.  But  it 
seemed  they  got  the  game  no  matter  how  high 
they  went  in  the  air."  And  so  forth,  and  so 
on.    Then  bedtime. 

Morning  found  Pardner  up  ahead -of  me, 
rattling  around  the  stove  and  preparing  the 
morning  meal.  Pleasant  sounds:  they  foretell 
the  coming  bacon  and  eggs  and  the  two  or 
three  cups  of  coffee.  There  is  the  dark 
around,  the  chill  in  the  air — and  you  go  out 
to  wash  the  film  of  sleep  from  your  eyes. 

•Someone  has  said  some  things  about  drink- 
ing— that  it  is  very  bad.    But  whisky,  like 
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Fred  Gilbert  and  The  Parker  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
Make  the  World's  .Record  in  Competition 

591        WITHOUT  A  MISS  591 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now? 
#  Send  /oY  catalog ue*qnd  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS. 


Master 
Gun  Makers 


Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms:  25  Murray  St, 
A.  W.  duBray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


FISHERMEN ! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  te„\*S 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old;  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 
ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
kntiW  the  business  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it ! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  *bv  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
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all  other  things,  has  its  place  and  its  good 
points.  In  duck  hunting  no  day  in  the  blinds 
is  ushered  in  without  a  nip  of  the  old  and 
mellowed  stuff  to  set  the  blood  running  more 
actively  through  the  veins. 

It  was  still  dark;  no  sign  yet  of  dawn  when 
we  finally  closed  the  door  and  blew  out  the 
light.  The  air  of  morning  was  crisp.  The 
rain  had  ceased  falling.  A  slight  wind  stirred 
the  branches  of  the  trees,  and  the  sodden 
reeds  brushed  sound  into  the  air.  The  smoke 
from  Pardner's  briar  hung  lovingly  around 
me,  and  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the  scene — 
something,  apparently,  quite  necessary  with 
the  situation. 

"Now,  if  I  don't  fix  the  ducks  this  morn- 
ing," said  Pardner,  "then  it  is  because  I  have 
not  eaten  enough  for  breakfast." 

As  we  made  our  way  along  the  road  to 
the  marsh  we  were  both  instinctively  listen- 
ing and  turning  our  eyes  heavenward;  listen- 
ing for  that  unmistakeable  whirr  of  hurtling 
feathers  that  signals  the  first  ducks  on  wing. 

"Well,  we  are  in  good  season,"  I  remarked. 
"The  day  opens  up  good.  In  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  there  will  be  something  doing." 

Suddenly  on  the  morning  air  came  the 
muffled  sound  of  a  shot-gun  down,  away  down, 
on  the  marshes. 

"Someone  is  at  it,"  I  said. 

"Pot-shooters,"  muttered  Pardner. 

Undoubtedly  true,  for  not  all  of  the  hunt- 
ing element  are  given  to  shooting  fair  and 
square,  on  wing,  but  will  steal  up,  in  various 
boats,  on  the  water  to  where  the  fowl  are  yet 
resting  and  will  pour  a  shower  of  lead  upon 
them  with  disastrous  results.  Very  debasing, 
I  thought  as  I  followed  Pardner.  I  did  wish 
that  there  were  more  sportsmen  in  the  world. 
At  least  men  who  would  shoot  theii  game  on 
wing.  . 

Out  to  the  blinds  then,  we  went  where  the 
dark  yet  hung  in  veritable  banks,  the  cold 
fog  rose  here  and  there  and  shifted,  but  we 
saw  no  heralding  signs'  yet  of  the  coming 
dawn.  Very  few  noises  broke  the  silence. 
Here  a  muskrat  plowed  through  the  water, 
yet  lay  on  the  surface  like  a  silent  stick  at  our 
coming,  tail  straight  out  behind  him,  then  he 
dived  as  we  came  nearer.  We  worked  our 
boat  into  concealment  and  began  lo  cover 
it  with  the  reeds,  whipping  them  into  place. 
Then  Pardner,  with  practiced  hand  cast  out 
the  decoys  with  unerring  accuracy.  Finally 
they  rode  there,  a  lure  to  the  first  ones  of  the 
flight.  Pardner  had  his  pipe  burning  well; 
we  arranged  the  ammunition.    I  was  hugging 


the  double-barrel  with  a  hand  only  too  ed 
to  swing  it  into  position. 

Now  up  in  the  dark,  on  the  silence:  the  whiz 
of  wings  in  flight  we  heard. 

"They're  up,"  murmured  Pardner,  "they're 
up.  Now  watch  out.  Do  your  best.  Lay 
low!"  4 

And  I  did.  Things  were  lighting  up.  The 
world  took  on  a  lighter  gray,  and  finally 
heightened.  Gradually  the  gray  mists  fled 
and  we  could  make  out  our  distances. 

The  ducks  were  flying! 

As  we  sat  there  peering  out,  away  down  the 
line  came  what  I  made  out  as  ducks;  a  V-of- 
them,  progressing  our  way  with  fine  speed.  I 
communicated  with  Pardner.  He  nodded. 
Down  we  squatted.  They  were  making  for 
the  pass.  The  open  water  lay  before  them. 
They  hurtled  on,  marked  the  decoys,  paused 
in  their  flight  and  circled.  Into  the  danger 
zone  swept  our  spotted  victims.  They  we* 
mallards,  the  lordliest  of  the  duck-clan.  Not 
a  movement  in  our  blinds;  but,  when  finally 
they  hung  over  the  decoys,  ready  to  drop, 
came  Pardner's  word: 

"  Now!" 

The  delivery  was  sharp  and  sudden. 

There  were  four  shots  in  rapid  succession 
that  split  the  silence  of  morning  wide  apen. 
Five  ducks  had  come  down  and  one  cripple 
was  skittering  on  the  water.  I  hastily  slid 
in  a  factory-loaded  shell  and  got  him  befose 
he  made  the  reeds.  All  was  wrapt  in  stillness 
around  us  again.  The  remainder  of  the  flock 
were  in  the  distance.  The  dead  ducks  were 
marked  down,  each  in  its  place.  (Not  the 
least,  after  all,  is  the  careful  marking  down  of 
the  kill). 

Hardly  had  we  comfortably  settled  when 
Pardner's  eagle  eye,  busily  searching  the 
serried  skyline  of  the  marshes  made  out  more 
coming.    Instantly  we  got  ready. 

Coming;  coming;  a  great  crew  of  them. 
Furthermore  they  were  coming  as  straight 
our  way  as  the  previous  ones.  Pardner's 
pipe  was  cold  as  the  forsaken  Arctics.  My 
trigger  finger  was  tapping  the  stock  of  the 
weapon,  fine  enthusiasm,  I  should  say.  They 
were  more  mallards,  with  a  tailer  of  red-heads 
as  it  proved.  They  did  not  want  to  stop  and 
passed  well  on  before  there  was  any  sign  of 
confusion  in  their  ranks.  Half  of  them  were 
set  on  dropping  and  keeping  these  other  ducks 
(our  decoys)  company,  so  the  circling  began. 
Not  a  quiver  of  life  in  the  reed-hid  blind,  save 
that  Pardner  worked  his  duck  call. 

As  they  circled,  their  flight  slowed  down  and 
like  the  first  ones,  finally  they  hung  poised 
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for  the  drop.  Ah,  how  well-bunched  they 
were!  What  a  shot  indeed!  Again  my  two 
contributions  spat  out,  and  Pardner  fired  one 
along  with  me.  As  they  rose  and  hung  pois- 
ed, disconcerted,  startled,  Pardner  marked 
one  in  mid-air  and  dropped  it  clean  dead  so 
that  the  feathers  spun  out  of  the  form. 
What  a  kill! 

I  was  busy  peering  out  and  making  /the 
count. 

One-Two-Three-Four!  and  so  forth.  One 
that  lay  apart  from  the  others,  wounded,  I 
finished  with  a  regulation  shell.  Barely  had 
we  loaded  up  than  Pardner  made  note  of 
four  others  coming  our  way  like  a  shell  out 
of  a  twelve-inch  gun. 

"Blue-wings,"  says  Pardner,  laying  aside 
his  mpe,  and  sinking  down. 

"They'll  never  stop,"  was  my  utterance. 

But  they  had  noted  the  decoys  and  had 
paused  in  their  flight,  just  for  a  moment. 
Off  to  the  left  they  swung  and  saw  us  just 
as  they  readied  the  angle  of  the  forty-five, 
but  too  late  for  one  of  them.  Pardner  knock- 
ed one  out  of  the  heavens  with  two  barrels  and 
that  teal  plumped  down  like  a  rock. 

Now  there  was  a  pause.  Down  the  marshes 
the  guns  were  speaking.  The  dawn  had  now 
brightened  up  the  world  to  a  light  gray, 
though  the  surging  clouds  in  the  heavens  gave 
promise  of  further  drenching.  The  next  to 
come  our  way  were  eight  pin-tails.  They 
were  flying  low  over  the  reeds  and  I  dropped 
one.  Off  to  the  left  something  like  ten  mal- 
lards swung,  quartering  away  and  were  out 
of  our  reach  before  we  could  link  up  "with 
them.  They  had  seen  us  and  darted  out  of 
reach  just  in  time.  They  were  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  another  contingent  of  the  feathered 
bolters.  These  were  easy-winging  down  to- 
ward us  and  evidently  had  come  a  long  way 
and  were  wanting  very  much  to  drop  down 
to  rest  in  some  open  water  before  continuing 
on  their  way.  We  flattened  down  and  there 
was  not  much  breathing  haing  done  in  those 
blinds  for  a  time,  I  must  say.  Pardner's 
call,  as  they  swung  in,  brought  from  them 
answers. 

Wrhat  an  odd  sensation  it  is.  You  cram 
yourself  down,  down,  down — and  you  listen 
and  wait.  Will  they  circle?  Will  they  cir- 
cle? you  ask  yourself.  Then  will  come,  the 
much  awaited  whir  of  wings  and  they  pass 
above;  once  again;  and  then  your  eyes  on  the 
slant  note  them  eddying  down. 

"Mark  well;  wait  till  I  say  the  word,"  said 
Pardner. 


*  IN  CANADA 

There  they  hung  high  up  above  and  we 
flapping  their  wings  to  lower. 
"Now,"  breathed  Pardner. 
Bang\  Bangl  and  two  more  reports  as  each 
individual  four  drams  of  smokeless  bit  into 
the  universal  peace  of  the  day.  „  Destruction 
poured  out  of  those  blinds.  From  that  crew 
of  fourteen  ducks  a  matter  of  six  were  down 
with  three  wounded  upon  the  water.  There 
was  some  hasty  re-loading  with  light  shells 
to  get  tire  pick-ups  and  then  we  voted  the 
morning  well  rewarded.  As  we  were  going 
homeward  we  jumped  a  jack-rabbit  from  be- 
hind a  hedge  of  grass.  It  was  a  mighty  fel- 
low. ' 

"Get  him,"  yelled  Pardner. 
I  flung  down  the  ducks;  and  got  into  action. 
Crashl  went  a  heavy  load  and  the  jack  tumb- 
led head  over  heels  and  then  lay  still  upon  the 
ground.  What  a  meal  in  that  body.  It  was 
'as  large  as  a  "fawn,"  Pandner  said.  Standing 
there  we  laughed  long  and  loud.  We  may 
have  seemed  barbarians.  Pardner  says  its 
the  way  I  got  into  action  that  struck  him  as 
funny,  and  the  acrobatic  stunts  the  rabbit 
went  through  when  he  was  hit.  Was  that 
jack  a  morsel  of  delight?    It  was, — Clover  fed. 

Evening:  The  brooding  clouds  were  again 
hanging  low  over  the- earth.  The  afternoon 
saw  the  raindrops  pelting  the  sere  fields  and 
the  skies  were  overcast  from  horizon  to  hor- 
izon with  great  wheeling  reservoirs  that 
threatened  to  spill  buckets  at  any  time.  In- 
doors we  were  conjecturirj*  whether  or  not 
it  would  let  up  sufficiently  -t^  allow  us  alt 
evening's  hunt. 

There  were  ducks  brown  and  delicious 
in  the  oven  and  I  did  not  have  to  be  asked 
twice  to  help  Pardner  test  the  edible  virtues 
of  them.  There  may  be  something  in  this 
world  of  ours  equal  to  roast  duck,  and  wild 
duck  at  that,  but  I  doubt  it.  We  allowed 
the  spaniel  dog  a  seat  near  us  and  a  portion 
of  that  mighty  feast.  Pardner  made  the 
address  of  the  day  standing  at  the  head  of 
the  table  and  brought  all  of  his  genius  to  bear. 
He  spoke  feelingly  about  the  joys  and  com- 
forts of  duck  hunting  and  went  so  far  as  to 
say  that  when  he  was  asked  to  cross  the  Great 
and  Dark  Divide  over  which  no  Wanderers 
ever  are  asked  to  come  back  he  hoped  that 
on  the  other  side  there  would  be  a  great 
marsh  and  a  Pass  among  Passes  so  that  all 
he  would  have  to  do  would  be  to  hunt  ducks 
and  weave  blinds. 
And  later. — 

"Tell  you  what,"  said  Pardner  as  he  pushed 
back  his  plate  and  loaded  his  old  briar,  "You 
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take  a  walk  down  to  the  Pass  and  shoot  on 
land,  with  the  dog  to  retrieve  for  you,  and  I 
will  go  out  to  the  blinds." 

"It's  a  go,"  I  consented.  "The  pass  for 
me  then.  I  wish  it  would  stop  pelting.  It 
will  be  very  cold  by  nightfall." 

"But  think  of  the  ducks"  exclaimed  Pard- 
ner.    "They  will  be  flying  like  hail." 

I  could  believe  it.  The  dusk  was  getting 
in  its  licks  early  and  the  first  shadows  were 
falling  over  the  land  when  we  pulled  out  and 
made  our  way  marshward.  The  old  she- 
spaniel  was  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight,  fairly 
howling  with  deep-throated  glee  at  being 
allowed  the  honor  of  accompanying  us  to  the 
duck  grounds.  As  I  sloshed  through  the 
grass  (thankful  that  I  had  my  hip-boots  on) 
I  talked  to  her  in  encouraging  tones: 

Well  old  girl,  the  ducks  will  be  flying  again 
Lots  of  'em.  Piles  of  'em.  We'll  watch  'em, 
won't  we?  Pretty  soon  it  will  be  along  to- 
ward dusk.  The  old  ducks  will  be  up  again 
from  the  water  to  stretch  the  cramps  out  of 
their  wings.  They  do  that  you  know. 
Some  flyers,  too,  when  once  they  get  a  foot- 
hold and  get  started.  They  bore  right 
through  like  bullets.  They  just  love  it,  old 
girl. 

"Well,  you're  a  wise  dog,  all  right.  Now's 
your  time,  and  when  you  sec  one  knocked 
down,  mark  her  well,  and  get  her.  Don't 
fail.    That's  all  I  got  to  say." 

The  Pass  is  an  excellent  place  to  catch  the 
ducks  in  the  evening.  Exceptionally  excel- 
lent, I  should  say  for  the  reason  that  inter- 
vening hills  make  the  ducks  rise  high  and  then 


dip  down  in  their  flight.  As  they  hang  there 
in  the  air  a  moment  ere  they  make  a  down- 
flight  you  get  them.  I  arranged  myself  and 
was  ready.  The  rain  stopped  for  a  time  and 
then  again  it  started  to  drizzle.  I  kept  the 
gun  covered  with  my  coat  and  was  thankful 
that  my  shells  were  brass,  and,  therefore, 
non-expandable.  Now,  as  the  shadows  began 
to  thicken,  I  could  hear  the  evening  guns 
reverberating  with  their  powder-thunder  out 
there,  somewhere  beyond,  in  the  swamp  wil- 
dernesses. The  ducks  were  on  wing.  Nearer 
and  nearer  the  shots  sounded.  Nearer  yet, 
and  a  a  heavier  detonation — that  was  Pard- 
ner,  busy  as  a  lark. 

And  before  I  knew  it  a  matter  of  eight  red- 
heads flashed  down  my  way,  and  exactly 
where  I  wanted  them.    Bang\  and  bang\ 

Only  one  though. 

He  plunged  on  a  slant  down  into  the  water 
and  the  reeds.  Like  an  arrow  the  spaniel 
was  out  and  after  him,  coming  back,  dripping 
like  a  seal,  depositing  the  fowl  at  my  feet. 
I  patted  her;  and  gave  her  thanks.  She  sat 
waiting.  The  rain  began  to  come  down  faster 
and  in  grave  earnest.  Ducks  were  coming 
in  now  on  all  sides.  The  gun  was  kept  busy. 
It  was  whirr,  whiz — on  every  side — some  of 
them  scooting  past  too  fast  to  be  shot. 

The  shadows  were  changing  to  gloom. 
Night  was  coming  on.  Ducks  were  every- 
where, pitching  down  like  arrows  out  of  a 
fifty  pound  bow.    Finally  I  could  barely  see. 

Whizl  whizl  above,  below,  on  "all  sides  they 
shot  down.  I  glanced  at  my  feet.  The  deg 
had  brought  in  ten  ducks.    I  quit. 
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Why  suffer  baldness 

You  cannot  afford  to  look  old 
in  civilian  life 

^^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

A  perfectly  designed  and  un- 
detectable   covering    or  Toupee 
exactly  representing  the  hair  as  it 
should  be  is  the  unfailing  remedy. 
Send  for  illustrated  booklet  or  call 
and  see  for  yourself. 

W.  T.  PEMBER 

Headquarters  for  Gentlemen's  Toupees 

anH  romnlptp  Wi0< 
dim  Cviii|^iciv  vv  igoi 

129  Yonge  St.  Toronto. 

NEW  SANITO 
SUSPENSORY 

No  Buckles 

Will  not  chafe. 
(\™^S>5xX    All  elastic. 
xN^x^nN  Anatomic  fit. 
y^^T^^~7g    Patented  features 
^nJ4^3f    in  under-straps 

makes  open  rear. 
EKLuiS  ^gp^      May  be  boiled  to 

Satuftction  Guarantee*        CleatlSe  W  i  t  h  0  U  t 

or  Money  Refunded      injury  to  rubber. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Sport- 
ing Goods  dealers,  or  we  will  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  60,  Silk  Pouch  and  Extra 
Heavy  Belt    ....  $1.25 
No.  50,   Thread  Pouch  and 
Heavy  Belt    ....  $1.06 

Three  sizes — large,  medium,  small 

Walter  F.Ware  Co.,  Dept.C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Mizpah  Jock 

TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 

"The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitute  they  owe  to  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


Molly  Cottontail 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


RABBIT  hunting  in  the  tree-tops;  whoever 
%  heard  of  it?  It  isn't  possible  you  say 
and  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  pleasurable 
forms  of  rabbit  hunting  to  be  found  on  the 
lists.  Not  a  great  number  of  the  hunting 
element  ever  hunt  rabbits,  or  shoot  rabbits  to 
be  more  exact,  from  the  top  of  a  tree.  I  do 
not  recollect  in  all  the  years  of  rhy  contact 
with  hunting  publications  that/ 1  ever  saw 
mention  of  this  method  of  procedure,  probably 
for  the  reason  that  it  has  yet  to  be  realized  in 
a  universal  sense.  Men  will  say  that  it  lacks 
the  necessary  degree  of  sportsmanship,  but 
this  is  not  true.  Let  us  look  into  the  matter 
fully  and  we  can  better  illustrate  the  peculiar 
fascination  of  it.  It  will  be  on  an  ideal  rabbit 
hunting  day,  and  any  rural  rabbit  hunter 
knows  what  an  ideal  rabbit  day  happens  to 
be.  When  such  a  day  arrives,  instinct  leads 
one  to  the  gun  and  the  path  leads  one  to  the 
woods.  It  will  be  a  mild  sort  of  a  day  and 
cloudy.  The  rabbits  will  be  out  and  moving 
around,  far  from  content  to  stay  in  their  dens. 
This  may  prove  fatal  to  them  for  some  time 
that  day  a  man  with  a  yellow  coat  may  come 
along,  with  a  beagle  hound  at  his  heels  and  a 
gun  may  ring  out  sharp  and  clear  on  the  win- 
try air  sometime  later  much  to  the  disaster 
of  one  of  the  powder-puff  snow-dancers. 

There  will  be  two  in  the  party  on  the  day 
you  are  going  to  hunt  from  a  tree.  There 
could  be  more  of  course,"  but  two  is  all  well 
and  plenty.  The  weapon  for  the  occasion  is 
a  twenty-two  calibre,  and  the  cartridges  will 
be  the  so-called  long-rifles,  which  one  finds  out 
soon  enough  are  the  most  accurate.  The 
first  woods  you  select  will  be  one,  say,  mostly 
given  over  to  brush,  with  trees  rising  up  here 
and  there,  and  the  wood,  to  be  a  perfect  rural 
receipt  must  be  banked  with  corn-fields  and 
fences.,  and  right  over  the  hill  must  be  a  farm- 
house and  a  laige  red  barn.  Unless  all  these 
things  are  assured  I  am  certain  your  success 
will  be  of  a  minor  quality.  Of  course  there 
have  been  instances  where  there  has  been  no 
red  barn  in  the  distance,  but — 

At  a  certain  point  in  the  woods  with  a  com- 
manding view  over  all  stands  a  tree  with 
many  branches  to  its  credit.  Into  the  top 
of  this  you  make  your  way  and  by  dropping 
down  a  cord,  (never  forget  the  cord)  you  are 
able  to  pull  up  the  gun  after  you.  The  first 
number  on  the  program  is  now  set;  you  are 
ready  and  you  make  an  announcement  to' 


that  effect  to  your  pardner.  Then  your  pard- 
ner  makes  a  long  detour  of  the  brush-woods 
and  the  drive  is  begun.  .  You  have  guessed 
it  now,  I  see.    /  knew  you  would\ 

From  your  observation  point  you  are  able 
to  witness  everything  that  is  going  on  ahead 
of,  and  all  around  you.  It  seems  surprising 
to  you  how  thin  the  brush  really  appears  from 
the  tree-top,  when,  on  the  ground  it  all  has 
the  appearance  of  an  impenetrable  jungle 
through  which  progress  seems  an  impossibil- 
ity. No  man  could  ever  walk  through  that 
wood,  and,  single-handed,  get  the  drop  on  a 
cotton-tail;  the  sharp-eared  fellows  would  hear 
and  would  leisurely  make  their  way  to  an- 
other end  of  the  wood,  always  safe  and  sound 
and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  coal-burner.  But 
this  tree-top  business  is  quite  another  story. 
The  cotton-tails  know  nothing  about  it  and 
are  thus  caught  totally  unawares.  Suppose 
one  is  sitting  watching  on  the  convenient 
limb  of  a  tree,  while  a  certain  other  person  is 
coming  through,  beating  the  brush  to  start 
the  powder-puffs  to  moving.  Your  eyes  are 
keen  and  watching  on  all  sides.  Ah-ha\ 
there  goes  one  now;  coming  right  this  way; 
a  nice  big  fellow.  You  hope  that  he  will  not 
go  out  of  reach  in  a  direction  away  from  you — 
but  no.  On  he  comes.  But  is  he  running  at 
top  speed?  He  most  certainly  is  not.  He 
takes  his  time,  sits  up  now  and  then  to  listen 
to  the  clamor  of  the  beater,  and  then  moves  on 
ahead,  even  stopping  nowsand  then  to  taste 
of  the  juicy  bark  of  some  sumac  bush. 

He  edges  constantly  nearer — and  nearer. 
Pretty  soon  your' gun  is  brought  into  position 
for  the  time  has  come  for  doing7  Fine;  ex- 
cellent; you  murmur  as  you  run  your  eyes 
along  that  elegant  blue  barrel  and  line  up 
with  the  ivory  bead.  Just  a  moment  now — 
he  is  sitting  up.    The  bead  covers  the  head — 

Like  in  fly-fishing  it  was  "fine  and  far-ofT"; 
the  mark  was  small,  but  the  bullet  killed  with- 
out a  quiver  on  the  part  of  the  gray  fellow. 
You  do  not  move  to  go  down,  however,  and 
pick  him  up  for  like  as  not  there  are  others 
abroad,  out  testing  the  warmth  in  the  air  and 
planning  for  their  coming  midnight  snowT- 
dances.  Your  pardner  comes  right  on  with- 
out stopping.  Now  he  steps  on  a  brush  pile. 
My  how  that  fellow  come  out/of  there,  as 
though  he  had  been  fired  from  the  muzzle  of 
a. gun.  Off  to  the  right  he  goes,  then  edges 
your  way.    Suddenly  you  shake  the  branch 
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you  are  standing  on  with  your  foot,  and  let  go 
with  a  wierd  whistle  that  is  enough  to  make 
any  superstitious  cotton-tail  crinkle  his 
whiskers.  Dead  in  his  tracks  that  fellow 
stops.  But  just  for  an  instant;  and  in  that 
instant  the  gun  speaks  and  he  has  gone  to  add 
another  to  the  capacious  hunting  coat  pocket. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  animal  could  make 
more  tracks  to  -the  square  inch  than  Molly 
Cotton-tail.  I  say  it  is  doubtful.  Take 
along  the  edge  of  a  field  devoted  to  clover, 
and  which  was  green  and  thick  what  time  the 
snows  slipped  down  over  the  land  and  hid  it, 
tucking  it  in  from  horizon  to  horizon  with  an 
immaculate,  glittering  sheet.  Did  said  clover 
wither,  like  a  consumptive  faltering  and  fail- 
ing as  the  last  leaves  fall?  It  didn't.  No  sir; 
the  snow  just  covered  it,  that's  all;  and  under- 
neath, it's  just  as  green  as  ever.  Why,  if 
the  sun  should  take  that  snow  off  there  would 
be  a  June-green  field  right  there  smack  in 
front  of  you.  Do  the  cotton-tails  know  that 
under  that  snow  there  is  clover  in  abundance? 
0  yes;  yes,  indeed.  They  come  there  o' 
frosty  moon-lit  nights  and  delve  with  might 
and  main  and  fill  themselves  to  repletion. 
They  enjoy  themselves  so  much  that  they 
dance  on  the  snow  too;  to  the  tune  of  the 
Rag-time  Violin  and  other  deathless  ballads! 

You  take  down  the  old  coal-burner  some 
night  to  test  out  some  of  your  shells  to  see  if 
they  work  as  well  by  night  as  by  day.  That's 
the  scientific  side  of  it,  you  see.  You  wander 
out  about  eight  o'clock.  The  night  will  be 
frosty  and  still.  The  moon,  a  yellow  globe 
will  be  riding  the  skies,  and  four  and  one  half 
million  stars  will  be  lavished  on  the  firma- 
ment, diamonds  flashing  upon  purple  damask; 
standing  out  with  a  fine  radiance;  silvering  the 
scene. 

You  station  yourself  behind  some  conven- 
ient object,  and  it  may,  as  like  as  not  be  a 
corn-shock.  All  you  have  to  do  in  the  ensuing 
hour  will  be  to  stand  there  waiting  for  the 
cotton-tails  to  come  forth  and  at  the  right 
moment,  three  or  four  cotton-tails  being 
bunched,  you  level  the  cannon  and  the  sil- 
ence of  the  night  is  suddenly  split  in  twain  by 
a  detonating  report  that  rolls  away  over  the 
hills  and  startles  a  milkman  who  is  just  getting 
up  to  go  upon  the  milky  way.  When  you 
hurry  forward  your  long  wait  has  been  reward- 
ed for  there  are  three  rabbits  to  your  credit, 
all  of  which  had  been  within  the  radius  of 
that  pattern  you  love  so  to  brag  about.  It 
was  a  heavy  charge  of  course;  you  were  quite 
far  away  too,  but  the  deadly  penetration  of 
those  leaden  pellets,  pushed  forth  by  four 


drams  of  powder  did  the  work.  The  next 
day  you  are  asked  by  your  mother  to  come  to 
dinner  so  that  you  can  soothe  the  cravings 
of  your  inner  man  by  partaking  of  great  help- 
ings of  cotton-tail,  submerged  in  gravy,  yel- 
low dumplings,  rising  out  of  it  here  and  there 
in  all  the  pride  of  their  kind.  But  there — 
I  am  wandering! 

It  is  hard  to  picture  a  wintry  rural  scene 
without  rabbit  tracks  upon  it.  I  was  once 
studying  a  snow-scene  done  in  oil-paint  so 
perfect  that  looking  upon  it  one  almost  shiv- 
ered. But  it  lacked  one  thing — I  looked  close 
to  see  if  they  were  there,  but  they  were  not. 
I  felt  an  impulse  to  make  some  leading  out 
from  a  corn-shock,  and  so  help  out  the  artist, 
but  the  fear  of  court-martial  held  me  back. 
Rabbit  trails!  Rabbit  trails!  they  are  every- 
where, winding  in  and  out,  up  and  down, 
through  glen  and  across  field.  When  the 
winter  looks. so  forbidding  that  all  the  world 
seems  driven  to  hibernation  still  there  will 
always  be  rabbit-trails  to  tell  one  that  the 
tab-foots  are  about.  Somehow  or  another, 
by  reason  of  it  the  landscape  seems  warmer 
and  the  awful  monotony  is  relieved.  See, 
here  is  a  hole  at  the  side  of  a  hill.  The  edges 
are  moisture  frayed.  There  is  steam  coming 
up  from  within  that  den.  Two  rabbits  are 
lying  in  that  homestead  on  the  hillside  twirling 
their  whiskers  and  listening  to  the  crunching 
of  snow  above  them,  under  your  feet.  Now 
it  often  happens  upon  certain  keen-edged 
days  that  youth  will  come  along,  clad  in  over- 
alls; the  wreck  of  a  hunting  coat;  and  a  cap 
pulled  down  over  his  ears  to  prevent  him  from 
hearing.  He  is  carrying  a  box  and  a  gunny- 
sack.  Three  dead  rabbits,  their  hind  legs 
lashed  together,  hang  from  the  crook  of  his 
arm.  No,  you  are  mistaken;  its  not  our 
State  Representative,  neither  is  it  our  Envoy 
to  China;  nor  yet  again  is  it  General  Goblatsky 
of  the  Russian  Front  hunting  for  peace.  It 
is  no  more,  no  less  than  the  Village  Demon  out 
with  his  ferret  to  probe  into  the  depths  of 
the  earth  and  so  foil  the  beef  trust.  Out 
comes  the  ferret  from  the  box;  it  is  slipped 
into  the  hole  and  that  gunny-sack  is  prepared 
for  a  visitation.  Down,  down,  down  works 
that  avid,  blood-thirsty,  gore-smelling  evil 
one,  and  the  gunny-sack  is  circled  over  the 
mouth  of  the  den.  Very  soon  there  will  come 
a  thump-,  thump-,  thump — 

MORE  DUMPLINGSl 

With  what  unerring  instinct  will  a  rabbit 
locate  a  burrow  that  is  drifted  over  with  snow. 
I  say  it  is  marvelous.  A  drift  may  be  four  or 
five  feet  deep  and  yet  that  rabbit  will  know 
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exactly  where  that  burrow  happens  to  be  and 
will  strike  down  through  the  snow  and  reach 
it.  After  a  new-fallen  snow  we  go  out  to 
view  the  landscape,  and  to  see  what  the  rab- 
bits have  been  doing  that  night,  or  perhaps  it 
will  be  the  night  after  the  night  of  the  snow. 
Troops  of  them  have  been  coursing  in  and  out 
through  the  dry  weed  and  brush  coverts, 
making  trails.  Every  rabbit  seems  to  run 
exactly  like  the  one  ahead  of  him.  Here  we 
will  say  lies  a  log  or  a  stick  across  the  trail. 
And  every  rabbit  cleared  that  log  or  stick, 
stepping,  one  might  say  in  the  fore-runner's 
tracks.  You  decide  to  snare  a  rabbit  or  two 
for  the  Sunday  dinner  because  company  from 
town  is  coming  out  to  see  you  and  look  through 
the  "fambly  album,"  and  get  a  free  meal  or 
two.  When  you  snare  a  rabbit  you  use  a 
thin  copper  wire.  You  search  the  trail  for 
the  place  you  are  looking  for  and  you  find  it. 
Here  is  a  place  where  the  powder-puff  gentry 
are  forced  to  crawl  through  a  hole  on  their 
trail.  The  snare  is  made  to  cover  this  hole, 
rising  off  the  trail  a  matter  of  two  inches. 
The  snare  will  be  something  five  inches  in 
diameter. 

A  sapling  near  at  hand  forms  what  is  known 
as  a  spring-pole  which  is  to  lift  the  victim  off 
the  ground  once  snared.  A  headless  nail 
driven  in  a  tree  to  protrude  slightly  over  a 
half-inch  is  the  catch  that  will  hold  the  pole 
"When  you  pull  the  spring-pole  down.    To  the 


tip  of  the  spring-pole  the  main  length  of  the 
snare  is  tied.  The  snare  is  fitted  into  place 
and  everything  is  ready  for  the  hour  of  doom. 
Five  such  snares  and  three  traps  you  set  out, 
so  that  you  will  make  no  mistake  but  will  be 
sure  to  have  at  least  three.  You  feel  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  on  that  score. 

The  next  morning  at  six  o'clock  you  are  out 
because  you  must  get  the  rabbits  home  early 
so  that  your  mother  can  get  them  ready  for 
dinner.  At  the  first  snare  you  stop  in  amaze- 
ment. It  is  drawn  to  a  tight  knot  and  there 
is  no  rabbit  in  it  and  the  spring-pole  has  not 
been  sprung.  The  second  snare  is  sprung 
and  is  up  in  the  air,  but  no  rabbit.  You 
look  around.  Surely  some  thief  has  been 
ahead  of  youl  But  no;  only  uour  own  track 
lead  up  to  the  place.  The  third  snare  is  in 
place  as  you  left  it,  but  the  rabbits  have  made 
a.new  trail  to  the  right  of  the  snare — why,  you 
do  not  know.  Empty,  too,  is  the  fourth  and 
fifth  snare. 

Your  first  trap  is  over-turned.  The  second 
trap  has  a  rabbit-claw  in  it.  The  third  trap; 
ah,  you  are  sure  that  there  at  least  will  find 
the  means  to  a  splendid  feast.  But,  horror 
of  horrors,  something  has  scratched  dirt  and 
snow  completely  over  the  trap  and  there  is 
nothing  there  but  the  suspicion  of  what  might 
have  been. 

Turn  overl 


A  Live  Gun  Club 


Hensall,  Nov.  10. — The  local  Gun  Club's 
trap  shoot  here  to-day  was  a  success,  though 
the  high  wind  and  cold  weather  kept  down  the 
attendance,  but  good  scores  were  made  con- 
sidering the  handicap. 

R.  W.  Glover,  of  London,  was  high  gun  in 
the  regular  program  of  100  targets,  breaking 
95,  while  F.  Kerr,  of  Crediton,  was  second 
with  93. 

F.  Kerr,  shooting  from  the  20-yard  position, 
was  winner  of  the  50-target  handicap  event, 
smashing  44.    The  scores : 

Glover   100—95 

Kerr   100—93 

Passmore   100—90 

Bell   100—87 

Gaetz   100—82 

P.  Passmore   100—82 

Shiriett   100—75 

Wickens   100—79 

A.'Pym   40—26 

E.  Pym   40—21 


Cutbush.  

Johns.......  

Woods  

Toad  

Boa  

Handicap: 

Kerr,  20  yards,  44;  J.  Passmore, 
43;  Glover,  21  yards,  40;  Bell,  18 
Shiriett,  16  yards,  39;  P.  Passmore 
38;  Wickens,  18  yards,  39;  Toad, 
35;  Gaetz,  18  yards,  37. 

The  trophy  winners  were  F. 
Glover  and  J.  Passmore. 


40—19 
40—30 
60—36 
40—35 
40—27 


18  yards, 
yards,  39; 
,  18  yards, 

17  yards, 

Kerr,  R. 


PLEASE— 

Will  some  of  our  readers  be  good  enough 
to  forward  to  the  Editor,  information  re- 
garding the  building  of  duck  boats  and  the 
names  of  any  Canadian  firms  manufacturing 
knockdown  canoes? 


The  Trail  of  the  Bull  Moose 


Mack  McKew 


OME  one  stood  on 
the  top  of  the  hill, 
waving  and  wield- 
ing his  arm  frant- 
ically, pointing  his 
rifle  which  he  held 
in  his  left  hand, 
toward  the  grove  at 
the  head  of  the  rav- 
ine. I  understood  immediately  that 
something  had  gone  in  that  direction 
and  that  he  wanted  me  to  hurry 
quietly  along  the  opposite  side  of 
the  grove.  The  muskeg  gave  way 
under  my  feet  at  every  step,  and 
I  had  to  go  about  two-hundred 
yards  in  order  to  reach  a  position 
from  which  I  could  cover  the  burn 
and  ravine  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
grove. 

My  feet  seemed  to  weigh  a  ton  but 
I  got  out  of  the  muskeg  and  on  to 
the  upland  where  the  travelling  was 
much  better.  About  half  the  dis- 
tance was  covered  when  I  heard  a 
shot,  then  a  big  bull  moose  came 
crashing  out  of  the  brush  not  more 
than  25  yards  in  front  of  me  making 
straight  for  the  open — and  across  the 
burn. 

I  was  so  unnerved  that  I  could 
hardly  get  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder 
and  the  moose  was  cantering  along, 
picking  up  speed  as  he  zig-zagged 
on  an  old  run-way  among  the  logs 
and  stumps.  I  pulled  the  trigger 
but  only  a  click  responded,  no  shell 
in  the  chamber.  I  pumped  in  a 
shell  and  was  just  about  to  pull 
again  when  I  heard  a  shot  from  my 
right,  the  moose  went  to  his  knees 
but  was  up  in  an  instant.  By  this 
time  he  was  about  100  yards  away  and 
would  soon  be  into  the  next  ravine 
and  out  of  sight.  I  aimed  a  little 
in  front  of  him  and  pulled,  he  went 
down  flat,  right  beside  a  standing 
dead  tamarack  that  stood  on  a  little 
rise  in  the  burn.  I  made  for  the 
spot  as  fast  as  possible  midst  brush 
and  logs.  It  was  slow  going,  but 
I  got  within  a  few  yards  of  him  when 
someone  called  as  if|in  alarm,  "Oh 
Mack!"    I    looked    around  when 


something  hit  me  a  rap  on  the  sole 
of  my  foot  and  I  woke  up  with  a 
start. 

My  socked  feet  must  have  been 
protruding  out  of  the  blankets,  which 
was  too  good  a  chance  for  Corrie 
to  let  pass.  "Come  on  Mack  its 
broad  daylight  and  all  the  boys  are 
up." 

When  our  gang  goes  hunting  we 
do  not  bother  with  ceremonies  or 
fineries.  Pulling  off  our  boots  to 
go  to  bed,  pulling  on  our  boots  is  all 
that  constitutes  dressing  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  take  no  cook  along,  every 
one  takes  a  hand  in  the  cooking, 
washing  dishes,  cutting  wood,  carry- 
ing water  etc,  sometimes  we  spoil 
the  pudding  but  seldom  to  that  ext- 
ent which  makes  it  uneatable. 

This  was  the  first  morning  in 
camp,  and  the  first,  real,  big  game 
hunting  trip  that  the  writer  had  ever 
had  the  good  fortune  to. take  in. 

About  one  o'clock  the  day  before, 
three  canoes  were  launched  in  a 
lagoon  on  Lake  Jocko.  The  party 
consisted  of  Corrie  E.,  Overton  L., 
Harry  S.,  Ed.  L.,  his  son  Orval,  and 
the  writer.  Two  years  before  Over- 
ton L.  had  been  down  the  Jocko 
river  and  while  there  had  seen  moose 
but  failed  to  bag  one.  Our  party 
had  high  hopes,  although  it  is  a 
very  difficult  place  to  get  into  and 
worse  still  to  get  out  of,  but  it  all 
goes  in  hunting  and  we  started  on 
the  first  lap  of  the  trail  of  the  bull 
moose. 

The  trip  across  Lake  Jocko  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  and  the  three 
miles  were  covered  too  quickly.  Boun- 
ded on  the  one  side  by  an  eminence 
of  rocky  ridges  and  on  the  other 
by  a  dense  virgin  woodland,  making 
a  surrounding  that  a  king  would 
enjoy. 

The  river  which  flows  out  of  Lake 
Jocko,  bears  the  name  of  Jocko 
river  and  it  is  common  belief  to 
many,  that  the  Lake  was  named 
after  the  river  and  that  the  river 
derives  its  name  Jocko  which  (to 
some  race  of  Indians)  is  an  interpre- 


tation  of  the'Sword  "crooked",  or 
"tangled,*'  "meet  yourself  coming 
back",  "doubled  and  twisted  and 
tied  in  a  knot"  for  that  river  is  all 
of  that  and  then  some. 

About  8  miles  down  is  a  dam 
which  was  built  by  a  lumber  company 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  and  lowering 
the  water  when  the  log-drive  is  on 
in  the  spring  of  the  year.  Here 
we  had  to  portage  a  short  distance. 

Near  the  dam  is  an  old  log  camp 
and  a  tent  was  pitched  near,  which 
was  full  of  baled  hay,  to  be  taken 
on  down  the  river  to  the  camp  of  the 
operating  lumber  company.  The 
dam  was  as  far  as  it  could  be  taken 
in  -safety  by  water,  so  the  cadge 
team  took  it  from  there.  We  gave 
it  the  once  over  and  renewed  our  trip 
below  the  dam  of  about  eight  miles, 
before  we  reached  the  place  Jthat 
Overton  L.  had  chosen. 

The  Jocko  river  is  about  30  ft. 
wide  on  the  average  and  below  the 
dam  it  is  as  straight  as  a  coiled  viper, 
there  isn't  a  bend  in  it,  but  there  is 
a  corner  about  every  30  yards  in 
that  8  miles.  I  want  to  be  fair  with 
this  poor  innocent  stream  but  really 
it  deserves  nothing  but  abuse.  We 
got  tangled  up  a  few  times  but 
slowly  made  headway.  Here  a*nd 
there  a  tree  had  fallen  across  but  we 
had  an  axe  and  saw.  Down  the  river 
about  a  half  mile  is  a  swift  rock 
rapids  but  we  went  down  it  without 
trouble.  The  river  was  higher  than 
usual  but  we  worried  along.  The 
cadge  team  would  bring  our  excess 
baggage  as  far  as  the  dam  on  the 
return  trip,  so  we  had  no  dread  of 
the  future.  We  landed  at  the  camp- 
ing ground  just  at  dusk,  put  up  the 
tent  and  stove  etc.,  and  prepared 
supper.  Everyone  ate  as  if  there 
had  been  a  sudden  drop  in  the  cost 
of  living,  spruce  boughs  were  gathered 
for  the  bunks,  while  others  washed 
up  the*  dishes.  All  were  tired  so  hit 
the  hay  early. 

The  rap  on  the  foot  woke  me  up. 
I  went  outside  the  tent  to  get  a  view 
of  our  surroundings.  A  lake  about 
25  acres  in  size  lay  directly  back  of 
our  camp,  and  beyond  the  lake  the 
whole  country  had  been  burned  over, 
leaving  only,  a  great  mass  of  brush 


with  here  and  there  a  tall  stub. 
Bald  rocks  towering  into  the  air  were 
about  all  that  broke  the  horizon. 
The  bushes  and  rocks  bore  a  heavy 
coat  of  hoar  frost  which  glistened 
radiantly  in  the  early  morning  sun. 
An  inquisitive  moose  bird  flew  from  an 
old  stub  a*nd  hopped  about  on  the 
ground  near  the  tent,  the  only  sign 
of  wild  life.  A  faint,  yet  sharp  breeze 
came  out  of  the  north  west.  I  was 
breathing  life  in  its  fullest  measure; 
the  front  end  of  a  perfect  day,  the 
dreams  of  many  seasons  had  come 
true;  I  was  really  on  a  hunt  for  big 
game. 

After  breakfast  the  rifles  were  all 
examined,  then  out  we  went  in  pairs, 
four  crossing  the  river  and  two  taking 
the  burn  back  of  the  camp.  The 
writer  saw  nothing  but  signs  the  first 
day,  however,  expectations  gives  one 
many  thrills,  neither  did  I  hear  "a 
shot  fired.  However,  two  shots  were 
fired  that  afternoon,  both  by  Overton, 
L.  and  both  landed  broad-side  into 
a  big  doe,  she  went  down,  making 
a  good  foundation  for  our  bag. 
Overton  and  Harry  S.  had  followed 
the  river  down,  and  quite  late  in  the 
afternoon  a  buck  and  a  doe  were 
started  out  of  small  grove  and  made 
across  the  burn,  they  were  fully 
three  hundred  yards  from  Overton,  but 
the  doe  stopped  still  to  look  around 
and  it  was  all  off  with  her  when  Ove 
pulled,  an  almost  incredible  shot. 
They  hung  her  up  and  darkness  was 
on  before  they  got  to  the  river. 
They  lost  track  of  their  canoe, 
slushed  around  in  the  marshes,  got 
lost  and  fired  off  a  couple  of  shots. 
We  returned  the  signal  from  camp, 
which  gave  them  a  bearing.  They 
got  into  camp  about  9  o'clock,  wet 
to  the  hips  but,  tickled  to  the  toes. 

Signs  of  moose  were  reported  from 
all,  and  plans  werejlaid  for  the  next 
day. 

In  hunting  and  tishing,  the  sport 
is  certainly  not  all  taken  from  the 
actual  killing.  To  me  there  is  a 
great  delight  in  planning  and  detail- 
ing, outlining  the  drive  as  it  were, 
giving  and  taking  orders,  and  seem- 
ingly share  the  pleasure  with  the  rest 
of  our  gang. 

Hopes  were  high  that  night.  The 


next  day  our  glory  was  going  to  be 

crowned;  bull  moose  is  to  be  on 
the  menu  to-morrow  evening. 
Each  took  his  turn  in  formulating 
and  mapping  out  the  siege ;  the  council 
of  war  was  in  session,  each  had  his 
duty  to  perform.  We  were  about 
ready  to  retire  to  bed  when, "Spat!" 
something  hit  the  side  of  the  tent. 
Everybody's  heart  went  to  his  throat, 
something  alive,  scratching  its  way 
up  the  outside  of  the  tent  wall; 
all  eyes  were  pinned  on  that  corner 
of  the  tent.  Presently  two  little 
paws  clung  to  the  top  of  the  side 
wall  and  a  little  face  appeared  peek- 
ing in  between  those  claws,  some 
rushed  for  gloves,  some  for  a  towel, 
while  one  took  the  camp  pliers  to 
capture  the  beast.  The  sudden  stir 
made  no  difference,  he  was  still  there 
peeking  over  the  wall,  then,  just 
to  show  that  he  feared  not,  he  crawled 
up  in  full  view  and  sprung  over  onto 
a  pole  which  we  had  put  up  for  a 
clothes'  rack.  It  was  a  flying  squirrel, 
and  he  could  fly  around  that  tent 
on  his  four  legs,  faster  than  any  other 
squirrel  that  ever  lived.  The  white 
lights  were  a  great  attraction  to 
him,  even  in  the  turmoil  that  en- 
sued. He  was  finally  captured  under 
a  towel,  placed  in  a  wooden  box  and 
the  top  nailed  down  tight.  In  the 
morning  there  was  nothing  in  the 
box  but  a  hole  about  an  inch  across. 
The  aviator  had  escaped  from  prison 
and  made  a  clean  getaway. 

That  afternoon  Corrie  E.  was 
standing  near  the  bottom  of  a  deep 
ravine,  about  2  miles  from  the  river, 
on  the  opposite  side  from  our  camp. 
In  that  part  of  the  country,  the  fire 
had  not  crept  in,  and  the  bush  still 
covered  the  great  rock  ridges  and 
nature  stood  out  in  all  its  glory. 
The  ground  was  covered  deep  with 
the  leaves  from  the  hardwood  trees. 
One  had  to  move  cautiously,  as  the 
sound  of  rustling  leaves  would  fright- 
en a  moose  if  he  were  within  gunshot, 
so  Corrie  took  it  easy  and  was 
prepared  to  take  chances  on  some- 
thing coming  his  way.  Ed  L.  had 
gone  to  the  next  ravine  further 
on,  and  had  run  onto  some  fresh 
moose  tracks.  He  followed  carefully 
along,  but  not  careful  enough.  Three 


moose  started  up  too  far  in  front 
of  him  to  warrant  a  shot  at  them,  but 
they  made  up  over  the  ridge.  Corrie 
first  heard  a  snapping  of  twigs  on 
the  ridge,  then  a  rustling  of  leaves  and 
soon  three  moose  came  into  sight, 
making  straight  towards  him.  Down 
the  side  of  the  ravine  they  came  like 
an  express  train  that  was  running 
late.    He  stepped  behind  the  trunk 
of  a  big  spruce  and  made  ready. 
A  big  cow  was  in  the  leaM,  a  smaller 
cow  followed  closely  behind  her  and 
the  big  bull  a  close  third.    It  seemed 
that  the  whole  three  were  bent  on 
climbing   the   very   spruce  behind 
which  Corrie    was    standing.  He 
waited  until  the  bull  was  about  25 
yards  from  him,  when  he  pulled. 
His  rifle  failed  to  respond,  primer  of 
shell  was  too  hard.    It  wasn't  the  first 
one  that  had  failed  on  that  trip  where 
three  of  the  rifles  used, took  the  same 
size  of  shell  and  if  Corrie  had  not 
been  a  cool  sort  he  would  certainly 
not  have  bagged  this  moose.  He 
stepped  from  behind  the  tree  and 
reloaded.    The    bull    and   the  big 
cow  stopped  when  he  appeared  so 
suddenly.    The  big  bull  threw  his 
massive  head  high  in  the  air  as  if 
in  defiance,  but  a  well  aimed  shot  to 
the  head  immediately  took  the  con- 
ceit out  of  him,  and  he  went  to  his 
haunches.    The  younger  cow,  turned 
and  started  back  up  the  hill  while 
the  old"  cow  stood  facing  the  man  with 
the  deadly  arm,  while  the  hair  on 
her  back  stood  straight  up  as  if 
ready  to  charge.    Corrie  pumped  in 
another  shell   and  aimed  straight 
at  her,  it  seemed  a  case  of  life  or 
death,  there  she  stood — apparently 
in  the  very  height  of  rage,  but  she 
didn't  come  any  nearer.    She  turned 
and  made  off  down  the  ravine  and 
the  hunter  changed  his  aim  to  the 
big  bull  who  sat  on  the  ground 
wreathing  his  head  in  agony.  A 
well  placed  shot  through  his  shoulders 
sent  him  rolling  on  his  back,  pawing 
the  air  in  his  last  struggle.    Ed  L. 
who  had  heard  the  shooting,  came 
on  the  scene,  and  the  preliminary 
dressing  was  soon  accomplished,  the 
two  came  into  camp  that  evening  with 
a  moose  heart  and  a  piece  of  liver 
suspended  on  a  short  pole,  prouder 
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than  two  victorious  generals*  It 
took  the  whole  gang  two  days  to  cut 
a  trail  in  and  get  the  moose  out 
to  the  river.  We  had  to  split  him 
in  two  halves  and  pole  him  out  over 
the  ridges  and  across  the  muskeg 
but  he  was  some  prize. 

The  next  contribution  to  the  bag 
fell  to  the  writer,  under  extraordinary 
circumstances.  Ed  L.  and  myself 
were  together  one  morning,  and  Ed 
sighted  a  deer's  head  among  some 
big  trees.  He  pulled  and  the  deer 
loped  up  to  the  top  of  the  hill  out 
of  sight  in  the  thick  undergrowth. 
I  went  on  up  the  hill,  and  walked 
along  slowly.  He  hadn't  gone  far 
into  the  bushes,  but  I  could  see  no 
signs.  Suddenly  he  gave  a  snort 
and  went  crashing  through  the  thick 
brush,  coming  into  sight  as  he  cleared 
a  big  log  about  60  yards  away,  I 
put  the  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and 
fired  into  the  bushes  about  where 
he  landed.  He  wen{  for  about  25 
yards  and  lay  down.  The  ball  from 
my  Ross  had  apparently  come  in 
contact  with  a  twig  and  mushroomed 
before  it  hit  him,  for  there  was  a 
slab  the  size  of  a  dinner  plate,  torn 
from  his  breast.  Ed.  finished  hup 
with  a  shot  in  the  head.  Luckily 
Corrie  came  up  and  helped  to  hang 
him  up.  He  was  rewarded  within 
the  next  half  hour  with  another  fine 
big  buck.  He  sent  the  first  shot 
through  the  shoulders;  fired  twice 
more  but  missed  both.  The  deer 
went  about  50  yards  and  fell  dead. 
That  really  finished  our  bag  but  not 
the  excitement. 

The  boy  Orval  shot  at  a  deer  that 
came  so  close  to  him  it  frightened 
him  out  of  his  wits.  He  shot  twice 
but  the  buck  is  going  yet,  less  only 
a  few  drops  of  blood  that  the  boy 
drew  from  him.  Harry  S.  shot  a 
big  buck  square  through  the  neck 
and  he  went  down  flat.  Harry  peel- 
ed his  coat,  stood  his  rifle  against 
a  tree,  threw  out  his  chest  and 
thought  "Oh,  how  great  that  head 
will  look,  in  the  den  at  home."  He 
yelled  for  help  with  delight.  The 
deer  didn't  like  that  yelling  in  his 
ears  so  got  up  and  staggered  off. 
Harry  got  to  his  rifle  but  the  deer 
kept  on  going,  and  is  still  going, 


for  every  shell  was  pumped  out  of 
the   magazine   on   to   the  ground 

without  a  shot  being  fired. 

We  had  all  been  keeping  our 
weather  eye  open  for  the  cadge 
team,  but  it  had  never  come  along 
the  draw  road  which  ran  from  the 
dam  to  the  lumber  camp.  The  nights 
were  cold  and  we  were  in  danger  of 
being  frozen  in,  the  only  thing  to  do 
was  to  take  all  by  the  river  route 
but  such  a  load  it  seemed  for  three 
canoes.  The  tent  was  hauled  down, 
and  everything  packed  and  taken  to 
the  river  bank  one  forenoon.  We 
ate  a  lunch  and  loaded  all  into  the 
canoes.  The  one  that  the  writer 
occupied  had  all  of  the  moose,  two 
of  the  deer,  camp  table,  chairs,  a 
couple  of  suitcases  of  blankets  and 
another  full  grown  man;  although  we 
were  full  grown  in  body  it  appeared 
to  me  that  we  were  light  in  the  head. 
However  the  17  footer  bore  the  load 
gracefully.  .With  little  to  play  on  we 
shoved  off  about  one  o'clock  for  that 
long  crooked  journey  up  the  Jocko. 
The  river  had  lowered  about  18 
inches  since  we  came  down,  which 
made  it  a  whole  lot  worse.  About 
a  half  mile  up  the  river  we  came  to 
an  elm  tree  that  had  fallen  straight 
across  our  path  and  it  was  suspended 
clear  across,  just  at  the  water  line. 
The  axe  and  cross-cut  was  brought 
out  and  the  tree  cut  off  after  a  whole 
lot  of  chopping,  sawing,  lifting  and 
tugging.  While  the  operation  was 
in  progress  it  began  to  rain  a  cold, 
drizzling,  November  rain.  We 
plugged  along  our  way  again,  every 
stroke  of  the  paddle  having  to  be 
conducted  cautiously.  Progress  was 
slow,  and  the  river  seemed  to  be 
more  crooked  than  ever.  Every  bend 
had  to  be  made  very  carefully  in 
order  to  avoid  an  upset  against  the 
current.  It  was  growing  darker  as 
we  slushed  along  and  at  one  place 
we  took  the  wrong  course  and  found 
ourselves  into  what  was  apparently 
an  old  channel  of  the  river,  which  ran 
us  into  a  freeze  up.  We  had  to  go 
back,  one  s>f  the  party  mentioning 
that  that  course  seemed  too  straight, 
he  had  a  hunch  on  the  way  in.  Back 
into  the  river  again  we  worried  along. 
The  night  was  closing  slowly  about 
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us  and  the  rain  kept  up  its  monoton- 
ous roar  in  the  limitless  forest  about 
us.    The  wake  here  and  there  from 

a  stump  or  root  was  our  only  guide 
and  the  stream  seemed  more  crooked 
than  ever;  doubled  and  twisted 
would  no  more  than  describe  the 
course  we  were  obliged  to  follow:* 
About  half  the  distance  to  the  dam 
was  covered  when  we  encountered 
a  long  straight  log  that  had  wedged 
itself  from  one  bank  to  the  other 
directly  across  the  stream,  right  at 
the  head  of  a  rapids.  It  was  a  case 
of  all  get  out  and  wade  until  we 
could  heave  one  end  into  the  current. 
This  took  about  half  an  hour  of 
strenuous  labor  on  the  part  of  all. 

By  this  time  it  was  useless  to  hunt 
a  place  where  we  could  pitch  the 
tent  for  the  night;  camp  sites  are 
scarce  on  the  "Meet  Yourself  Coming 
Back"  river,  the  old  log  camp  at 
the  dam  .was  our  only  hope.  The 
wake  of  the  friendly  roots  and  stumps 
were  no  more  visible  and  the  outline 
of  the  trees  could  hardly  be  made 
out.  It  was  a  case  of  feel  our  way 
along  and  take  the  chances  in  the 
inky  blackness  of  the  night.  The 
rock  rapids  about  a  half  mile  below 
the  dam  were  yet  to  be  conquered 

The  continual  exertion  kept  us 
warm  although  the  rain  had  penetrated 
through  parts  of  our  mackinaws 
and  the  writer,  felt  a  chill  whenever 
the  rapids  were  thought  of.  Corrie 
E.  was  in  the  stern,  mum  but  anxious. 
He  was  a  crack  canoeman  but  had 
a  green-horn  in  the  bow  and  a  canoe 
loaded  to  the  limit.  The  other  can- 
oes were  on  ahead  out  of  hearing. 
We  got  tangled  up  in  a  tree  top  occas- 
ionly  and  headed  down  stream  a 
few  times  but  on  the  whole  were 
making  headway.  Suddenly  we 
heard  a  noise  from  up  the  river,  it 
was  Harry  S.  warning  us  of  the 
rapids.  I  put  my  hand  down  the 
side  of  the  canoe  and  found  that 
we  still  had  between  two  and  three 
inches  to  spare  at  centre,  not  much 
but  better  than  none. 

The  wash  of  the  water  over  the 
rocks  could  now  be  heard  and  the 
other  canoes  had  gotten  safely  over. 
'Keep  your  peepers  open  Mack"  was 
the  gentle  command  from  the  stern 


and  no  more  than  said,  when  the 
canoe  suddenly  began  to  grind  and 
stopped.  "Back  out  if  we  can  Mack". 
We  pushed  ofT  and  heaved  to  the 
left,  when  crash  we  went  sideways 
into  a  rock,  I  felt  for  the  rock  and 
shoved  back  into  the  current.  The 
roaring  water  was  our  only  guide 
but  we  were  still  above  it.  Back 
down  and  heave  both  together  a 
little  further  to  the  left,  that  took 
us  into  the  river  bank.  We  hadn't 
a  light  nor  the  makings  of  one  that 
would  weather  that  cruel  rain  for 
one  half  minute.  We  let  her  wash 
back  with  the  current  and  felt  for 
the  channel  with  our  paddles,  finally 
wc  pulled  ahead,  and  into  the  current 
we  went.  "Stick  with  her  Mack, 
we're  doing  fine,"  We  were  making 
headway  and  all  seemed  "jake" 
when  suddenly  the  bottom  of  the 
canoe  gave  a  sickening  grind  and  we 
stopped  with  canoe  siding  on  centre; 
The  current  was  swift  and  she  swung 
sideways,  and  I  could  -imagine  that 
I  could  hear  the  water  pouring  over 
the  side  of  the  canoe,  I  felt  with  my 
paddle  for  the  bottom  and  fortunately 
it  struck  solid.  I  put  my  weight 
onto  the  paddle  and  pushed  for  dear 
life.  It  was  no  time  to  get  excited 
or  to  think  of  what  a  whale  of  a  time 
the  others  would  have  in  finding 
my  body  in  that  river.  It  was  a  case 
of  hang  on. 

My  weight  on  the  paddle  allowed 
the  canoe  to  rise  and  inch  by  inch 
we  were  able  to  wriggle  the  canoe 
forward  until  we  cleared  and  into 
the  deeper  water  and  heaved  along 
until  above  the  head  of  the  rapids. 
A  few  more  twists  and  we  could  hear 
tne  roar  of  the  dam.  It  was  new 
life. 

We  felt  our  way  to  a  landing,  tied 
our  canoe  and  groped  our  way  to 
the  old  log  camp,  with  what  essentials 
we  could  carry.  In  the  camp  was 
an  oH  stove,  we  fixed  a  candle  into 
a  tin  cup  and  hunted  up  some  wood, 
got  a  fire  on  and  had  a  lunch.  Wet 
clothes  were  hung  up  on  a  pole  over 
the  stove,  another  pole  was  brought 
in  but  when  Harry  S.  was  putting  it 
into  place  he  accidently  struck  the 
stove  pipes  which  were  so  rusted 
that  they  crashed  to  the  ground 
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floor  like  so  much  dust.  The  flames 
shot  out  of  the  stove  and  nearly 
ignited  the  roof,  but  we  soon  got 
it  under  control  &nd  got  the  telescope 
pipes  from  our  own  camp,  outfit. 

Fairly  well  dried  out  we  retired 
on  a  good  bed  of  hay. 

The  morning  found  it  still  raining, 
our  canoe  was  on  the  bottom  of  the 


river  but  the  bacon  was  still  in 
it,  we  unloaded  the  canoe  and  took 
it  to  the  camp  where  it  was  patched 
up  for  the  final  lap  and  about  noon 
the  storm  abated.  We  launched  out 
for  Lake  Jocko  arriving  back  in  our 
lagoon  which  was  the  end  of  the  bull 
moose  trail. 


A  Rabbit  Snare 


A  rabbit  snare  can  be.made  to  be  set  in  any 
rabbit  trail,  hundreds  of  which  trace  their 


way  through  the  winter  woods.  In  a  dis- 
trict noted  for  its  apples  the  type  of  snare 


here  depicted  was  used  successfully;  rabbits 
doing  great  damage  to  the  apple  trees  by 
gnawing  off  the  bark.  Rabbits  soon  become 
"wise"  to  steel  traps,  but  this  snare  proves 
their  undoing.  A  glance  at  the  drawing 
should  give  one  the  idea  of  how  it  is  made. 
One  notes  a  place  in  the  trail  where  two  sap- 
lings  grow,  one  across  the  trail  from  the  other. 
These  are  sawed  off  a  foot  or  so  above^the 
trail,  care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  snow; 
as  few  signs  as  possible  being  left.  The  snare 
pole  is  a  sapling  that  is  bent  over.  The  wire 
is  tied  to  this,  and  a  loop  is  made  at  its  end. 
As  shown  in  the  inset  this  wire  is  attached 
firmly  to  a  stick  cut  so  as  to  just  fit  in  notches 
made  in  either  stick.  The  cross  stick  should 
be  secured  in  these  notches  very  lightly,  so  that 
when  the  rabbit  runs  into  the  snare  he  will 
pull  the  cross  piece  from  the  notches  and  so 
be  lifted  on  high.  This  snare  works  better 
in  brushy  place.-  where  the  rabbit  trail  leads 
through  a  cramped  place  where  Molly  Cot- 
tontail has  to  squeeze  through,  so  to  speak. 
This  is  far  better  than  having  it  in  the  open. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Secretary  and 
Treasurer 
D.  H.  Allen 
Nova  Scotia 

Guides' 
Association 
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Given  Away  FREE 

HALLAM'S  CATALOG — 96  pages  fully  il- 
lustrated, English  only,  now  ready  to  mail. 
You  can  get  immediate  delivery  of  Animal 
Traps  and  Bait,  Guns,  Rifles,  Ammunition, 
Gun  Accessories,  Fish  Nets,  Mackinaw  Cloth- 
ing, Camp  Stoves,  Compasses,  {Headlights, 
Snow  Shoes,  Shoe  Packs,  Fur  Coats  and  Fur 
Sets  of  all  kinds,  also  1001  other  articles,  all 
at  moderate  prices. 

JHALLAM  S  TRAPPERS 'GUIDE— 96 

ages,  illustrated,  tells  how  and  when 
to  trap,  describes  Animal  Habits, 
Tracks  and  bait  to  use. 


TttALLAM'S  RAW  FUR  NEWS 
and   PRICE  LIST— gives 
latest   Raw  Fur  prices 
and  advance  market 
information. 

These  books  all 
gladly  sent 
free.  Write 
today. 


\<l;Jrt'ss  as  below 


imited 


362  Hallam  Building, 
TORONTO 


STi] 


)R  diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept  18,  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


RAISE  GIANT  RABBITS  fOR  US 

Big  money  in  furbearing  rabbits.  We  furnish 
you  with  stock  and  tell  you  how  to  house 
and  breed,  etc.,  and  pay  you  good  price  for 
all  the  young  you  raise  from  our  stock.  Book — 
"The  Raising  and  Care  of  Rabbits"  which  gives 
full  information  is  10c.  Send  for  it  to-day 
and  get  into  this  money  making  business. 
Kindly  send  stamps. 

The  Riverside  Rabbit  Supply  Co. 

Dept.  50,  2443  High  Street, 
CHICAGO  ILLINOIS 


CONVENIENT! 


There's  Cream  and  Sugar  in 

Reindeer  Coffee 

No  waste — no  bother— just  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  perfect 
coffee — instantly. 
Two  sizes.    At  all  good  grocers. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 


The  Prairie  Field  Trials 


George  Goodwin 


TIME  opening  of  the  1920  Field  Trials  was 
.  held  at  Starbuck,  Man.,  in  Sept.  The 
Manitoba  Club  has  run  many  successful 
trials  during  its  long  career,  but  the  one  of  the 
past  season,  owing  to  ideal  weather,  plenty 
of  chickens  and  good  dogs  marks  this  in  the 
history  of  the  club  as  one  of  its  most  success- 
ful. The  all  age  stakes,  first  on  the  program, 
had  thirty-two  starters  composed  of  seven- 
teen pointers  and  fifteen  English  setters. 
The  derby  had  a  like  number  but  the  pointers 
greatly  outnumbered  the  long  haired  ones, 
there  being  twenty-two  while  the  other  ten 
of  the  total  number  were  composed  of  eight 
English  setters  and  two  Irish  setters. 

In  the  all  age  stake,  Great  Island  Ringing 
Bells,  the  well-known  pointer  bitch  of  Wm. 
Ziegler,  Jr.,  won  with  something  to  spare.  Her 
two  heats  were  brilliant  and  bird-work  per- 
fect. In  the  matter  oi  handling, Bells  never 
negotiated  a  better  course  than  she  did  in  the 
Manitoba  prairie  and  before  she  had  been 
running  long  it  became  quite  evident  that -she 
was  at  her  best.  Joe  Crane,  her  handler,  had 
unquestionably  been  putting  in  some  great 
work  on  her,  for  never  did  her  half  sister,  the 
celebrated  Mary  Montrose,  run  two  races 
superior  to  those  that  Bells  did  in  this  stake.. 
In  her  first  heal  she  made  three  clean  finds, 
(jr^hicfl^he1  tended 'to  perfection  and  in 
the  second ^-sh^-^o^^^a^antage  of  several 
here,  also  she  snowed  at  her  best.  What 

chaser,  however, 
was  her  marvelous  speed  and  range.  When 
Hinging  Bells  caftiti  out  a#  a  derby  in  1917 
she  was  a  thoroughly  finished  bird  dog  and 


many  of  the  knowing  ones,  those  who  have 
been  advocatingthe  undesirability  of  breaking 
derbys,  stoutly  maintained  that  Bells  could 
never  be  improved  over  her  derby  form  and 
that  after  this  first  season  she  would  never 
be  heard  from  again.  The  theory  of  a 
certain  class  of  field  trial  followers  being  that 
when  a  dog  is  broken  in  its  derby  form  it  will 
never  improve  in  its  all  age  form,  but  instead 
will  settle  down  to  the  ordinary  shooting  dog 
in  pace  range  and  temperament.  Ringing 
Bells  was  cited  as  a  horrible  example  for  she 
pointed  too  well.  This  method  of  reasoning, 
however,  did  not  coincide  with  the  class  who 
have  been  advocating  the  other  side  of  the 
question,  which  holds  that  any  dog  which  has 
proper  brains  and  mental  balance  can  be 
brought  to  point  perfectly  as  a  derby  and  still 
make  good  as  an  all-age.  The'  career  of 
Ringing  Bells  has  refuted*  the  former  theory 
most  positively  and  held  up  the  latter  in  a 
convincing  manner,  for  this  great  daughter 
of  Tom  Speedy  and  Lorna  Doone  not  only 
handles  game  well  but  she  goes  as  wide,  as 
fast  and  as  intelligently  as  any  dog  that  ever 
rustled  prairie  chickens. 

Her  win  stood  out  so  clearly  that  it  made  the 
other  dogs  in  the  class  look  rather  ordinary 
but  nevertheless  that  good  setter  Guy's 
Romeo  owned  by  H.  P.  Guy  of  Tulsa,  Oka., 
handled  by  Beazell,  was  a  good  second.  This 
dog  was  somewhat  handicapped  by  a  recently 
lanced  abscess  still  he  showed  that  he  is  one 
of  the  best  all-age  setters  on  the  circuit  this 
season. 

Western  Lady,  owned  by  the  Delta  Ken- 
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nels  of  Lodner,  British  Columbia,  and  handled 
by  Herman,  one  of  her  owners,  was  the  third 
dog  in  the  stake.  There  is  something  very 
attractive  about'  this  bitch  not  only  the  way 
she  handles  herself  in  action  but  also  in  the 
manner  that  she  approaches  her  birds. 
Prairie  chickens  are  a  comparatively  new  game 
bird  for  her.  Previous  to  this  summer  when 
she  was  brought  to  Manitoba  to  be  prepared 
for  these  trials  she  had  seen  nothing  but 
Hungarian  partridge  and  Chinese  pheasant, 
which  planted  game  is  the  only  kind  found  in 
that  part  of  B.  C.  where  Lady  hails  from. 
Had  she  been  somewhat  more  accurate  in 
locating  her  birds  in  the  second  series, Lady 
would  unquestionably  have  taken  second 
place  over  Romeo  in  the  stake. 

The  Derby  brought  out  a  surprise,  for  all 
the  places  were  won  by  pointers,  which  in 
itself  is  not  so  remarkable  in  these  days  of  the 
»  short-hair's  success  butthe  feature  of  the  stake 
was  that  all  the  winners  were  from  the  same 
litter  and  all  were  handled  by  the  same  man. 
The  lucky  fellow  was  none  other  than  "Bob" 
Armstrong  and  the  dogs  which  he  placed  were 
from  his  own  stud  dog  imported  Stylish 
Palmetto,  out  of  his  own  bitch  Peggy  Mont- 
rose, a  litter  sister  to  Mary  Montrose. 
Armstrong  came  to  these  trials  with  seven 
puppies  of  this  litter.  At  the  time  of  the 
trials  they  were  less  than  fourteen  months 
old  but  every  one  of  them  handled  game.  Some 
showed  more  speed  than  others  but  Arm- 
strong stoutly  maintains  that  one  is  as  good 
as  another  and  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
circumstances  as  *to  which  will  win  over  the 
other  as  they  go  through  the  circuit.  The 
winner  was  Stylish  Wasp,  a  bitch  that  is  as 
wide  and  as  fast  as  any  bitch  should  be  and 
one  which  also  shows  great  style  and  intensity 
on  point.  Second  was  Blue  Bonnett,  a 
dog  puppy  not  so  spectacular  in  his  manner 
of  negotiating  his  country  but  in  this  stake 
showing  just  as  well  on  his  game.  Third  place 
was  divided  between  Stylish  Bonnie  and 
Cheer  Up  Tiza,  both  showing  good  work  on 
chickens.  It  Was  a  feat  that  is  not  likely  to 
be  repeated  soon  this  winning  of  all  the  money 
in  a  derby  stake  but  "Bob"  Armstrong  de- 
livered the  right  brand  here  to  do  it  with, 
although  there  was  one  close  competitor,  a 
very  attractive  setter  bitch  Bird  McKane, 
belonging  to  Fertig  &  Critchlow,  handled  by 
Beazell.  She  is  fast,  ranges  well  and  handles 
very  well  but  as  yet  is  not  sure  enough  of  her 
game.  She  found  chickens  galore  but  seldom 
held  them  long  enough  to  permit  the  judges 
to  come  up.    Considering  that  Armstrong's 


pointers  held  their  game  when  they  found  it 

and  negotiated  their  country  in  a  very 
satisfactory  manner,  the  judges  felt  c on- 
strained  to  leave  the  setter  Bird  McKane  out 
of  the  stake. 

The  last  event  on  the  program  was  the 
championship  in  which  there  were  twelve 
starters.  Frank  Reily's  good  setter  dog 
Jersey  Prince  captured  the  honors.  Luck 
was  with  him*  it  is  true,  as  he  drew  an  early 
morning  course  but  he  took  advantage  of 
every  opportunity  on  game  and  while  his 
heat  was  not  what  might  be  called  brilliant, 
it  was  nevertheless  thorough  and  honest  with 
no  errors  to  mar  it  and  he  rightly  won  the 
title  of  Manitoba  Chicken  Champion. 

At  the  close  of  the  Manitoba  trials,  most 
of  the  entire  party  left  for  Warren,  Minn,  to 
attend  the  all- American  trials.  At  this  meet 
the  ail-American  amateur  chicken  champion- 
ship was  won  by  the  pointer  dog  Savannah 
Manitoba  Rip  owned  by  I.  P.  Johnson,  a 
Chicago  banker,  who  bred  and  trained  this 
dog  himself. 

In  the  open  stakes  Ringing  Bells  repeated 
her  Manitoba  performance,  proving  her  once 
more  as  the  premier  pointed  bitch.  In  the 
derby,  Armstrong  again  won  with  Stylish 
Wasp. 

W.  C.  Baldwin  of  Ottawa,  one  of  our  leading 
and  certainly  most  enthusiastic  fox  hound 
fanciers,  attended  the  recent  field  trials  of  the 
Brunswick  Foxhound  Club  of  Mass.  These 
are  the  leading  foxhound  trials  in  theU.  S., 
dogs  being  in  attendance  from  Virginia  and 
Kentucky  and  also  from  the  Northern  and 
New  England  States  at  the  last  meet  Mr. 
Baldwin  attended  as  one  of  the  selected 
judges.  This  time  he  was  an  exhibitor, 
showing  his  superb  dog  Heffwin  which  was 
awarded  best  of  the  105  hounds  at  the  meet, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  he  was  run  on  the 
first  day,  without  a  rest  up  after  his  trip  from 
Canada  where  he  has  also  been  shipped 
around  to  all  the  leading  bench  shows  of  the 
past  fall.  On  the  bench  Heffwin  has  taken 
winnings,  i.e.  best  of  breed,  at  the  largest 
U.  S.  dog  show  the  Westminster  in  N.  Y. 
City  and  at  the  largest  Canadian  show  the 
C.  N4  Ex.,  Toronto.  His  win  in  Mass. 
against  all  the  best  hounds  of  America  under 
real  hunting  conditions  with  wild  foxes  dis- 
proves the  contention  of  many  hunters  of  the 
class  lacking  education  in  the  study  of  per- 
fection in  breeding,  that  a  bench  show  winner 
is  not  a  winner  in  a  practical  test  on  game.  Mr. 1 
Baldwin  hunts  his  dogs  as  thorough  as  any 
fox  hunter  in  Canada  during  the  late  fall  and 
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"Sentimental  and  Useful" 


-this  phrase  describes  the  idea  Pike  has  in  offering 


i  Genuine  Hudson's  Bay  Blankets 


■MS*!**. 


""ftSEALOF  QUALITY 
"UOSONS  BAY  POINT 
Blanks rs 


as  Christmas  Gifts.  The  most  acceptable  presents  are  those  which  com- 
bine the  full  sentiment  of  Christmas  giving  with  years  of  useful  service  to 
follow. 

This  rare  combination  is  found  in  these  blankets  which  are  made  of  pure 
Australian  wool  in  all  popularkcolors. 


KHAKI,  GREY,  WHITE,  BLUE,  SCARLET,  GREEN,  STRIPED. 

hudson's  Bay  "Point"  blankets  need  no  introduction  to  the  experienced 
outdoorsman.  They  will  shed  water  and  are  peerless  for  outing  purposes. 
The  colors  are  guaranteed  fast. 


Point 

3 

3^ 
4 


We  have  them  ready  for  shipment. 

Size  Weight 

60"  x  72"  double  .  81bs.,5oz. 

63"  x  81"  double  10  lbs. 

72"  x  90"  double  12  lbs. 


Used  Guns  and  Rifles 

Our  stock  of  used  firearms  includes 
all  popular  makes  and  calibres  in 
good  shooting  shape.  Attractive 
prices  to  clear. 

Leather  Gun  Cases 

Included  in  this  lot  are  square 
ends  and  open  both  ends  with 
Sling  St  rap  and  Handle.  These  are 
solid  leather. 

Write  for  lists. 


EVERYTHING 
IN 

CANVAS 


Every  trapshooter  knows  that  hap- 
py trio  of 

Pull -Bang -Hit 

Trap  guns  and  shells  in  all  favorite 
makes  are  sold  by  PIKE,  Trap- 
shooters'  Headquarters.  We  also 
stock  hand  traps  and  clay  birds. 
Drop  a  line  if  you  are  think- 
ing of  starting  a  Gun  Club. 
We  can  help  you. 


D.PIKE  G? 


1E3  KiKG  St,  E.. 

TORONTO. 
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winter  and  is  willing  to  match  them  against  foxhounds  in  Canada,  Mr.  Baldwin  will 
all  comers  and  stakes.    To  show  that  breeding     shortly  advertise  his  dog  Heffwin  at  stud  in 

and  type  count  and  to  improve  the  strain  of     our  columns. 


Care  of  Deer  Hounds  In  and  Out  of  Season 

Jim  Glaab 


TVTOW  that  deer  season  is  over  and  your- 
pulse  again  is  normal,  just  consider 
how  particular  you  were,  long  before  the  sea- 
son opened,  to  make  sure  your  good  deer  dog 
was  in  the  pink  of  condition,  to  give  you  your 
annual  two  weeks'  recreation  and  sport. 
Remember  how  you  even  lost  sleep  to  road 
run  him  so  he  would  be  able  to  stand  the 
heavy  work  that  was  before  him.  His  feet 
had  to  be  toughened,  his  wind  made  good  and 
a  lot  of  fat  run  off.  Remember  also  how 
fast  your  pulse  beat  and  how  proud  and  pleas- 
ed you  wrere  when  he  brought  the  first  buck 
of  the  season  in  your  direction,  and  you  were 
stationed  in  the  right  spot  to  bring  him  down. 

Oh  yes!  that  is  the  time  old  Sport  is  the 
best  friend  you  ever  had,  and  the  best  deer 
hound  that  ever  hit  the  trail.  You  take  in 
your  six  or  eight  point  buck  and  tell  the  boys 
about  the  good  work  of  your  dog  for  the  past 
four  or  five  seasons.  Money  cannot  tempt 
you  to  sell  him. 

But  now  the  season  is  over  and  your  dog  is 
again  home  chained  to  the  kennel.  He  has 
done  his  part  and  to  your  utmost  satisfaction. 
He  could  not  have  done  it  better.  But  do 
not  forget  that  he  gets  tired  and  sore  lying 
around  after  he  gets  home.  He  should  have 
his  exercise  now  just  as  well  as  he  had  before 
the  season.  Examine  his  feet  and  eyes;  see 
that  they  are  not  sore  and  by  all  means  give 
him  an  occasional  run.  Keep  him  supple  and 
clean,  especially  after  he  is  uncrated  after 
shipping. 

It  is  often  the' hard  luck  on  the  part  of  a 
dog,  to  get  mixed£up[  with  a  porcupine,  but 


once  is  usually  enough  for  he  knows  them  after 
that  and  keeps  away  from  them.  Many  a 
good  dog  is  shot  just  because  he  tried  to  kill 
a  porcupine  and  got  a  few  quills.  This  is  a 
mistake.  Give  him  a  chance.  Anyone  can 
extract  the  quills  if  they  go  about  it  in  the 
right  way.  Catch  your  dog  by  the  nose, 
placing  the  two  first  fingers  inside  the  top 
lip  and  close  to  the  gums  with  the  thumb 
on  the  top  of  his  nose  and  directly  over  the 
two  fingers.  Now  place  the  dog  between 
your  knees  and  you  can  hold  him  with  ease. 
A  small  pair  of  needle  nose  pliers  is  necessary 
to  draw  the  quills.  It  is  best  to  put  a  drop 
of  peroxide  on  the  spots  which  takes  all  the 
soreness  out  in  a  short  time  and  prevents 
festering.  I  have  seen  dogs  just  full  of  quills 
that  were  treated  in  this  way  and  hunted  as 
good  as  ever  the  next  day  out,  none  the  worse 
for  their  experience.  These  same  dogs  were 
taken  home  after  the  season  was  over  and 
tied  up  for  the  good  wife  to  feed  till  the  fol- 
lowing season. 

Now  ask  yourself  if  this  is  fair  treatment 
for  he  who  means  so  much  to  your  trip.  No 
it  can't  be  done.  While  you  may  get  away 
with  it  for  a  couple  of  years,  it  only  shortens 
the  life  of  your  dog  and  kills  your  sport  as 
well  for  when  the  season  opens,  instead  of 
knowing  your  dog,  you  are  almost  a  stranger 
to  him.  -  How  can  man  expect  results  from  a 
dog  if  he  does  not  do  his  part  first? 

Let's  hear  from  some  of  you  who  follow 
this  line  of  sport,  for  remember  a  good  sug- 
gestion from  one  helps  many. 


The  Dog  Derby  at  the  Pas 

George  R.  Belton 


Arrangements  for  the  famous  Dog  Derby 
at  The  Pas  are  being  made  early  this  year  and 
already  there  are  a  number  of  entries  in  sight. 
These,  it  may  be  added,  include  the  most 
famous  dog  runners  in^Canada— 1which  is  to 


say,  in  the  world.    The  prize  has  been  raised 
to  $2500.    Some  discussion  is  on  as  to  whi 
ther  the  rules  of  last  year  will  again  be  ac 
cepted;  that  is,  the  Alaska  racing  toboggan 
was  allowed  while  some  are  very  much  i 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  the  Man  Who  is  Out  of  Doors 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — 
the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the  lumber- 
man, the  engineer,  the  prospector,  the 
miner — will  find  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Gar- 
ments wonderfully  comfortable  and  dur- 
able for  outdoor  life. 

Here  are  some  useful  garments. — Sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps, 
colic  bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery.  ■ 
shirts,  pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans, 
spencers,  knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves, 
etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  s,ni&"e,,co- UMrrED 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICA-         Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion.  British  "founded  1883" 


OPERATIONS 
UNNECESSARY 

HEPATOL  A  removes  Gall  Stones,  cor- 
rects Appendicitis  in  24  hours  without  pain. 
Registered  under  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
$6.00 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas 

230  4th  Ave.  S.       Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Box  1073 


FREE 


For  THREE  New  An- 
nual Subscriptions  to 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

A  FLASHLIQHT — manufactured  by  the  General 

Electric  Company  of  Toronto. 
Just  send  us  three  new  annual  subscriptions 

at  $1.50  each  and  we  will  send  you  as 

premium  this  flashlight. 
Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  free 

on  request. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Ltd.,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,      -     -     -     -  ONTARIO 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 

No.  9 

{Trade  Mark  Registered) 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles.  Shot  Guns 
and  Firearms  of  all  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  yancouver 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sole  Manufacturer. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificently  Furnished  Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
European  Plan  American  Pian 

SAMUEL  H.THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEADS 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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favor  of  confining  it  to  the  usual  five  dogs  and 
a  sleigh.  The  most  of  the  mushers  favor 
allowing  the  Alaska  rig, however,  if  the  dis- 
tance is  made  200  miles  and  they  say  that  the 
northern  dog  can  show  his  best  form  on  the 
longer  race.  Last  year's  race  was  from  The 
Pas  to  Sturgeon  Landing  and  back;  one- 
hundred  miles  and  return.  It  is  proposed  to 
make  it  from  the  Pas  to  the  Flin  Flon  Mine 
this  year,  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred 
miles  and  to  hold  a  Indian  pageant  in  con- 
nection with  the  race. 

Walter  Goyne,  of  St.  Paul,  who  won  last 
year's  Derby,  has  signified  his  intention  of 
entering  this  year  again,  though  he  has  had 
some  hard  luck,  having  lost  13  dogs  since 


June;  but  he  has  nine  good  ones  left.  Albert 
Campbell  who  won  the  first  Dog  Derby  and 
also  won  the  race  from  Winnipeg  to  St.  Paul, 
will  also  enter  and  so  will  his  brother  Baptiste, 
who  won  the  second  Derby.  Amongst  others 
who  have  announced  themselves  in  addition 
to  these  famous  ones  are  S.  Pranteau  of  the 
Pas,  L.  McKay  of  Grand  Rapids  and  J.  Hayes 
of  Sturgeon  Landing. 

Altogether  the  outlook  is  for  a  fine  run  with 
all  the  best  mushers  in  the  West  in  the  swing, 
while  there  will  also  be  a  record  crowd  on 
hand  to  see  the  most  unique  as  well  as  the 
newest  form  of  racing  in  the  world.  The 
date  set  is  early  in  March. 


THE  AMERICAN  BOYS. 

"The  American  Boys'  Handy  Book  of 
Camp  Lore  and  Woodcraft"  by  Dan  Beard, 
founder  of  the  First  Boy  Scouts  Society,  will 
be  welcomed  as  a  practical  and  interesting 
book  of  camp  lore.  It  contains  two  hundred 
and  seventy  pages  of  unlimited  information, 
well  illustrated,  on  everything  connected  with 
camping  and  camp  life,  and  will  prove  inter- 
esting alike  to  the  beginner  and  the  veteran 
camper.  It  is  a  mine  of  information  for  the 
lover  of  outdoor  life.  There  are  chapters  on 
fire  making,  camp  food  and  kitchens,  packing 
horses  and  dogs,  woodcraft,  council  grounds 
and  fires,  etc.  It  is  written  by  a  man  who 
knows  how  to  do  things  and  knows  how  to 
impart  his  knowledge  to  others  attractively. 
Aiiy  of  our  readers  who  desire  a  copy  of  this 
book  can  obtain  one  from  the  publishers, 
J.  P.  Lippincott  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  for 
$3.00. 


IMPERFECTLY  PROPER 

Admirers  of  P.  0.  D.'s  inimitable  articles 
in  Toronto  Saturday  Night  will  read  with 
delight  of  his  book  "Imperfectly  Proper." 
His  stories:  That  Motor  Boat  of  Algie's, 
Aesthetics  and  Some  Tea,  Beauty  in  the  Bank, 
Concerning  Kosmetics,  Clurks  and  Clarks, 
Ventilation,  City  Chickens,  Porters,  Pullman 
and  Patience,  Helping  Our  Friends  to  Econo- 
mize, Refreshments  at  Five,  Manners  for  the 
Masses,  Raiment  and  Mere  Clothes,  That 
Fur  Coat,  Spring  in  the  City,  Moving  Day, 
Vacation  Vagaries,  and  many  others,  are 
one  continuous  laugh  from  beginning  to  end. 


The  titles  of  the  stories  will  give  some  idea 
of  wrhat  the  reader  may  expect  and  no  one, 
with  or  without  a  sense  of  humor,  can  fail 
to  appreciate  and  enjoy  to  the  utmost  these 
deliciously  comical  topics,  appropriately 
illustrated  by  R.  E.  Johnston.  Any  of  our 
readers  desiring  a  copy  of  this  book  may 
obtain  one  from  McClelland  &  Stewart,  Ltd., 
Publishers,  Toronto,  Ont. 


RECIPE  FOR  HARDTACK. 

Several  inquiries  have  come  to  hand  re- 
garding the  making  of  hardtack  and  for  the 
benefit  of  any  of  our  readers  interested  in  this 
culinary  accomplishment,  we  quote  the  fol- 
lowing recipe: — 

Take  the  required  amount  of  flour,  add  a 
small  amount  of  salt  together  with  very  little 
baking  powder.  Mix  together  about  the 
consistency  of  bread  dough.  Roll  thin  and 
bake  in  slow  oven.  Care  must  be  taken  that 
oven  is  not  hot  enough  to  burn,  but  just 
warm  enough  to  dry  out  all  moisture. 


ONTARIO  GAME  AND  FISHERIES  DEPT. 

The  outside  service  of  the  Ontario  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries  has  been  re- 
organized with  four  district  offices  viz.  Fort 
William,  North  Bay,  Ottawa  and  London. 
From  these  points  a  patrol  service  will  be 
maintained  throughout  the  several  districts 
by  fully  paid  officers  who  will  devote  their 
entire  time  to  the  work.  These  officers  are 
to  be  placed  at  any  point  where  the  demands 
are  most  pressing. 
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Old  King  Winter 
Cripples  Milk 
Deliveries 

TRAINS  get  "lost"  in  huge  drifts,  roads 
are  blocked,  and  dwellers  in  cities  and 
towns  are  left  to  the  mercy  of  a  pre- 
carious milk  delivery.  Milk  freezes  on  doorsteps, 
the  milkman  is  frequently  late — a  hundred  and 
one  things  happen  in  winter  to  interfere  with 
your  regular  supply  of  milk. 

But  Klim  Is  At  Your  Service 

Winter  and  Summer  Alike 

Klim  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  is  the  new  product  that  gives  every  user  of  milk,  whether 
in  the  city  home,  in  the  summer  cottage,  or  in  the  hunting  and  fishing  camp,  an  unfailing 
supply  of  pure  milk.  — 

Klim  is  all  the  food  solids,  including  fat,  of  pure  rich  whole  milk  dried  to  powder  form  by 
removing  the  water  from  the  original  milk.    You  make  it  into  liquid  again  by  adding  the 

correct  proportion  of  Klim  to  water  in  a  fruit  jar  and  shak- 
ing for  a  moment.  Then  you  have  fresh  pure  milk  for  the 
children  to  drink,  for  use  on  the  table,  and  for  cooking. 

Because  KlimlBrand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  is  rich  in  fat, 
it  is  not  sold  by  all  grocers  but  direct  to  the  user,  or  by 
selected  grocers  whom  we  have  appointed  as  distributors. 
This  ensures  its  freshness  and  goodness.  Klim  Brand 
Powdered  Whole  Milk  is  packed  in  two  sizes — the  1  M  lb. 
tin  makes  4  quarts,  the  2%  lb.  tin  makes  8  quarts. 

Order  a  tin  by  filling  in  the  order  form  below  and  learn  how 
convenient  it  is  to  buy  your  milk  supply  in  this  new  and 
better  way. 

CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED 

10-12  St.  Patrick  St.,  TORONTO 
81  Prince  William  St.       319  Craig  St.  W.       132  James  Ave.  E. 

ST.  JOHN  MONTREAL  WINNIPEG 

B.C. Distributors:  Kirkland  &  Rose,  132  Water  Street,  Vancouver 


Order 
Form 

ATTACH 
CHEQUE  OR 
MONEY 
ORDER 


CANADIAN  MILK  PRODUCTS  LIMITED, 

(Address  our  nearest  office.) 

Please  ship  via  


\\i  lb.  tins  Klim  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  at  $1.00  each. 

2V2  lb.  tins  Klim  Brand  Powdered  Whole  Milk  at  $2.00  each. 
Postage  or  Express  prepaid. 
B.C.  Prices,  $1.15  and  $2  25  delivered. 


NAME  

ADDRESS 


H.  S.  H.  GOODIER,  General  Secretary 


This  Association  which  today,  November 
13th,  is  less  than  six  months'  old,  already  has 
a  paid  up  membership  of  almost  two  hundred 
— one  hundred  and  ninety-one  to  be  exact. 
During  the  past  few  days  twenty-five  member- 
ship subscriptions  have  come  in  showing  that 
the  interest  in  the  Association  is  being  main- 
tained. All  the  District  Chairman  are  working 
well  and  are  rolling  up  the  membership. 

Applications  for  membership  have  come  in 
lately  from  people  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas 
City  and  several  from  various  parts  of  Ontario, 
Trenton  and  Toronto  particularly,  thus 
indicating  that  the  District  Chairmen  and 
the  Association's  representatives  are  doing 
good  work  in  enticing  the  wary  dollar  for 
membership  fee  from  the  big  game  hunters. 
Iveep  the  good  work  up  and  let  us  get  all  we 
can,  so  that  we  may  start  next  season  with  a 
balance  in  the  bank  to  take  care  of  our 
expenditures. 

Our  worthy  President.  F.  C.  Armstrong  of 
Cochrane  is  busy  out  in  the  game  preserves 
somewhere  with  big  game  parties   and  the 


Vice-President,  Neil  McDougall  of  Port 
Arthur,  is  getting  ready  to  go  to  Scotland  as 
he  has  been  selected  to  represent  this  part 
of  the  province  in  the  all-Canadian  bowling 
team  which  is  to  visit  Scotland  this  winter. 
He  has  promised  the  writer  that  he  will  be 
back  in  time  for  the  big  tourist  agents'  con- 
vention in  New  York  in  February  1921,. 
when  the  Northern  Ontario  Outfitters'  and 
Guides'  Association  should  come  in  for  a 
good  deal  of  boosting  and  publicity. 

The  first  week  in  May  1921  is  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  in  North  Bay  when  we 
want  to  present  a  paid  up  membership  of  at 
least  300  with  the  slogan  of  "1  000  for 
1922." 

Next  year  everything  will  be  in  shape  for 
earnest  work.  The  badges  will  be  ready  and 
each  District  Chairman  will  have  a  full 
supply  of  these  on  hand.  The  more  members 
there  are  the  more  badges  will  be  worn  and 
the  greater  publicity  will  thereby  be  given 
the  Association. 


Tenderfoot  Tales 

A.  Elliott 


THE  following  incident  occurred  during 
the  deer  hunting  season  1919,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Goulais  River  in  the 
District  of  Algoma  about  three  miles  from 
Goulais  Bay.  It  happened  in  the  very  midst  - 
of  that  wide  timbered  area,  which  stretches 
westwards  from  what  is  termed  in  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  as  the  height  of  land,  across  Cranberry 
Creek  and  its  swamps  or  flats,  across  the 
Goulais,  to  the  rising  mountains,  which  seem 


so  distant  when  looking  westward  from  the 
heights,  and  then  some  more. 

By  common  consent  though  without  any 
prearrangement,  two  hunting  camps  located 
in  Goulais  Valley  sent  detachments  to  hunt 
with  hounds  a  densely  wooded  section  on  the 
Goulais  banks.  The  Elliott  Brothers'  camp 
sent  ten  experienced  hunters,  with  three 
hounds,  under  command  of  Captain  Jim 
Elliott.    For  many  years  the  Elliott  Bros. 
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SKI ! 

lor  Fun 
land&Health 

[No  winter  sport  is  more  keenly 
eqjoyed.  Fascinating,  invigor- 
ating,  inexpensive.     Learn  on 

NORTHLAND  SKIS 

Swift,  smooth-running  skis  expertly  made  of  best 
edge-grained  ash  and  pine.  Send  for  free  illustrated 
booklet  full  of  interesting  information  about  skiing.-^* 

2306  Hampden  Ave. 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co, 


[Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  etc 

with 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  O     -  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


"—RAISE 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 
FARMERS-TRAPPERS-HUNTERS -INVESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "GUIDE  TO  FOX  FARMERS" 'AND  LEARN 
NOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  POSTPAID Jor  10*  STAMPS 
FUR  COLLECTORS  &  FOX  RANCHERS  write  FOR  OUR. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GRADING  DIAGRAM  AND  SHIP  US 
YOUR  SKINS.  WE  HAVE  ORDERS  WAITING. 

17*est  so  . -St  J.RDUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


SCHNOTERS 
SUSPENSORIES 


For 


f  Comfort 
I  Relief 
\  Health 


reriect  in  an  aetaiis.  At  your 
druggist,  or  sent  direct  for  $1.00. 

Accept  no  substitutes. 
Booklet  of  other  styles'upon  request.  ! 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO. 

(Dept.  C.)     New  Jersey 


Midland  Park 


Model  B 


BOND  RELOADING  TOOL 

Fric  $15.00 

SHIPPED  PREPAID  WHEN  CASH 
IS  SENT  WITH  ORDER 


CAN  FURNISH  EXTRA  EQUIP- 
MENT FOR  ANY  CARTRIDGE 
TO  USE  WITH  THESE  HANDLES 


SEND  FOR  CIRC  ULARS  OF 
U  O  ULDS  AND  POWDER  MEAS  UHER 

BOND  MACHINE  CO. 

825  West  5th  St.  Wilmington,  Del. 


FREE! 

A 

Thermos  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  24  Hours      Keeps  Cold  72  Hours 

Thermos  make  hunters, 
fishermen  una  campers  inde- 
pendent of  stated  meal  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup,  or  iced 
drinks  can  be  prepared  when 
convenient  and  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  the  morning  start,  the 
all  day  tramp  or  Ipng  hours 
with  the  rod  and  gun.  Thermos 
give  heat  without  fire  and  cold 
without  ice.  Thermos  keeps 
liquid  steaming  hot  for  24 
hours  or  ice  cold  for  three 
days. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

we  will  send  a  Thermos  Bottle  all  charges  paid. 


PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 
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who  are  farmers,  manufacturers,  lumber 
merchants,  poultry  experts,  and  enthusiastic 
sportsmen  have  hunted  in  the  Goulais  valley, 
and  as  they  know  the  game  and  the  territory 
very  thoroughly,  it  seldom  happens  that  a 
license  in  their  hospitable  camp  is  unfilled. 
On  this  occasion  the  array  included  besides 
representatives  of  the  Elliott  family,  such  well 
known  local  huntsmen  as  Edwin  Stubbs,  and 
Francis  Tookey  both  prominent  in  business 
and  political  circles  in  the  Soo.  But  there 
were  also  younger  men,  including  Earl  Dunn, 
still  in  his  'teens,  clear  eyed  and  lithe  of  limb, 
whose  rifle  seemed  almost  as*  long  as  himself, 
and  whose  home  is  in  the  fertile  Goulais 
valley.  The  one  worry  of  Earl's  life  during 
the  1914-1918  period  was  that  his  youth 
blocked  the  pathway  to  France,  where  he 
keenly  wanted  to  be  with  his  brothers  and 
relatives.  For  the  settlers  of  the  Goulais 
valley  have  a  proud  war  record.  Within 
a  brief  period  after  the  Great  War  broke  upon 
the  world  not  a  man  or  youth  of  military  age 
remained  at  home  to  till  the  land.  His 
Honour  Judge  Stone  of  the  District  Court, 
Algoma,  in  one  of  fiis  splendid  recruiting 
speeches  graphically  described  the  situation 
when  he  stated  that  "the  Great  Valley  of  the 
Goulais  gave  her  men  as  generously  and  as 
freely  as  the  heather  clad  hills  of  Scotland, 
and  furnished  an  inspiring  example  to  all 
Canada  '  But  back  to  my  story.  Captain 
Jack  Johnston  headed  a  band  of  six  from  his 
camp  on  Cranberry  Creek,  and  also  held  in 
leash  h\r  excellent  hounds.  Every  man  of 
the  six.  barring  the  tenderfoot  writer  of  this 
tale,  was  quite  at  home  on  a  deer  trail,  and 
tread  the  forest  paths  as  a  tenderfoot  does  the 
city  streets.  It  is  only  necessary  to  state  that 
among  them  were  such  men  as  Ben  Harris; 
T.  J.  McCauley;  Bob  Harrison;  Sergt.  For- 
tune, and  George  Shier.  The  two  parties  met 
at  a  farm  on  the  banks  of  the  Goulais,  where 
the  Elliott  team  were  stabled,  and  in  true  out- 
of-door  spirit  characteristic  of  old  huntsmen, 
forces  were  joined  and  it  was  decided  to  beat 
a  dense  part  of  forest  on  the  river  banks  where 
deer  shelter  during  storm.  The  day  was 
stormy,  even  for  November,  in  Algoma,  with 
snow  and  a  piercing  north  wind  driving  down 
the  valley.  Recent  rains  had  raised  the 
Goulais  almost  to  its  limit,  as  silent,  broad  and 
deep,  studded  with  ice  floes,  it  swept  majestic- 
ally on  winding  course  to  Lake  Superior. 
Trees  were  laden  with  fallen  snow,  and  at  only 
a  few  spots  was  it  possible  to  see  even  a  moving 
object  at  more  than  thirty  yards.  The 
chances  woie  all  with  the  deer  on  this  day,  for 


even  sixteen  rifles  could  block  a  few  only  of  the 
exits  from  the  river  slopes  to  the  impenetrable 
swamps  on  Cranberry  flats.  An  easy  trail 
led  from  the  farm  clearing,  running  sometimes 
parallel  with  the  river,  but  at  a  distance 
varying  from  zero  to  a  mile,  and  along  it  the 
hunters  spread  out.  T.  J.  carefully  piloted 
tenderfoot  to  a  position  deep  in  the  forest, 
and  thus  both  missed  the  fray,  but  one  at 
least  had  no  regrets. 

Captain  Jack  with  Bob  and  two  dogs,  also 
Captain  Jim  with  his  party's  hounds  struck 
into  the  thicket  of  timber  nosing  westwards. 
Before  half  the  hunters  had  selected  suitable 
spots  where  a  reasonable  range  of  vision  was 
possible,  the  bay  of  a  hound  coming  down  the 
wind,  boomed  through  the  forest,  and  in  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  the  thrilling  sport  began 
with  three  shots  fired  in  rapid  lever  action, 
then  a  pause,  then  five  shots,  so  close  that 
surely  two  rifles  must  be  in  use.  After  a 
further  pause  barely  sufficient  to  draw  a  deep 
breath,  the  fusilade  again  broke  out,  now  one 
direction,  novv  another.  Tenderfoot  lost 
count  at  thirty  seven  shots  all  within  three 
minutes.  It  sounded  throu'gh  the  snow 
burdened  spruce,  hemlock  and  cedar  bush  like 
a  machine  gun  emptying  a  belt,  and  it  stopped 
as  suddenly  as  it  began.  After  a  few  minutes' 
wait  with  no  signs  of  game,  we  started  back 
and  soon  learned  that  three  deer  were  down, 
and  it  was  scarcely  more  than  twenty  minutes 
since  we  entered  the  forest.  The  bag  held 
two  bucks  and  a  fine  doe,  which  latter  Captain 
Jim  insisted  belonged  to  Johnston  because 
his  hound  nosed  her  from  her  hiding  place. 
Selfishness  is  unknown  amongst  those  hunts- 
men, who  year  after  year  take  toll  from  the 
fleet  footed  deer,  and  who  laugh  at  the  hard- 
ships of  the  trail,  and  thoroughly  enjoy 
the  sport.  Details  of  the  «wiftly  passing 
events  of  the  brief  hunt  were  swapped  at  a 
stand-up  hand-to-mouth  lunch.  Two  men 
almost  back  to  back  in  thick  spruce  cover 
fired  one  shot  each  at  a  deer  which  almost  ran 
over  them,  but  this  one  was  hung  up  as  a 
result.  Several  heard  humming  birds  of  a 
rare  sort  in  winter,  which  though  invisible, 
clipped  twigs  from  overhead,  or  kicked  up 
snow  at  their  feet.  Seven  deer  were  raised. 
Captain  Jim's  special  pup  took  after  a, prize 
buck,  if  one  can  judge  from  a  hoof  print, 
which  circling  away  from  the  line  of  rifles, 
crossed  the  Goulais  and  the  pup  crossed  after 
him.  How  a  deer,  to  say  nothing  of  a  small 
hound,  could  cross  that  swoollen  flood,  almost 
jammed  with  ice  floes,  seemed  "a  puzzle  to  the 
uninitiated.  Jim's  dog  holds  the  valley  record 
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BARGAINS  in  FIREARMS 


TWO — 280  Ross  Rifles,  in  fine  shape,  accuracy  guaranteed.  Present 
value  S  125.00  for  S87.50.  Slightly  second  hand.  Also  one  with 
Peep  Sight  for  S94.50.  These  are  thoroughly  reliable,  and  great 
bargains. 


New  40-82  Winchester  Rifles  with  full  magazines  and  Octagon  barrels, 
value  $45.00  each  for  $29.50.  Bargains. 


New  250-3000  Savage  High  Power  Lever  Action  Repeating  Rifles 
with  Pistol  Grip  Stocks  and  Forearms  checked.    Having  too  many  in 
stock  will  sacrifice  at  $69.00  each.    This  is  much  less  than  wholesale 
price.    These  have  a  point  blank  range  of  300  yds. 
This  offer  only  holds  until  stock  is  sufficiently  reduced. 


12  Gauge  Greener  double  hammerless  ejector  Gun,  weight  6  lbs. 
11  ozs.  with  Straight  Grip.  This  Gun  is  very  slightly  second  hand 
but  in  lovely  condition  throughout.  It  is  most  exquisitely  engraved 
and  a  splendid,  long  range  killer.  It  is  fit  for  a  King,  and  cannot  be 
imported  under  $600.00.    Will  accept  $275.00.    An  awful  bargain. 


Another  12  gauge  Greener  Gun,  similar  to  the  above,  has  semi-pistol 
grip,  weighs  6  lbs.  14  ozs.,  has  ejectors,  beautiful  engraving,  rich 
walnut  stock,  value  $300.00  for  $165.00.  This  gun  appears  to  be  new 
throughout  and  is  a  beauty  and  a  smashing  good  killer,  and  is  a 
tremendous  bargain.  » 


Another  12  gauge  Greener,  similar  to  the  above  but  has  not  automatic 
ejectors.  Has  straight  grip.  It  weighs  7  lbs.  1  oz.  Is  like  new,  and 
a  gun  to  be  proud  of.  This  gun  will  hold  its  own  in  shooting  against 
any  gun  we  have  ever  seen.  It  handles  lovely.  Regular  price  $250.00 
for  S  135.00.    A  wonderful  bargain. 


We  have  the  largest  range  of  Firearms  in  this  country,  and 
our  reputation  is  the  highest.    Try  us. 


Lion  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

429  Yonge  St., 
Phone  Main  6517.  Toronto,  Ont. 
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in  this  respect,  having  on  one  occasion- crossed  the  difficult  conditions  of  timber,  snow  and 

and  recrossed  three  times  in  one  day,  following  tempest,  the  chances  were  all  with  the  deer, 

a  crafty  buck,  making  strenuous  efforts  to  and  a  marksman  who  could  not  score  on  the 

drown  his  trail.    It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  flash  of  a  flag,  would  not  be  ranked  as  a 

who  shot  each  of  the  three  deer,  for    under  hunter  amongst  the  men  of  Goulais  Valley. 


The  Commercial  Value  of  Wild  Life 

F.  H.  Williamson 

Address  Delivered  at  Meeting  of  American  Game  Protective  Association,  Ottawa 


IT  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  to  con- 
vince a  meeting  of  this  kind  that  the  con- 
servation of  wildlife  is  of  vital  importance 
to  the  continent.  The  only  important  ques- 
tion is  the  development  of  a  policy  and  means 
for  securing  the  best  results  in  regard  to  con- 
servation. In  Canada  as  in  United  States 
the  responsibility  with  respect  to  conservation 
is  shared  by  both  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
or  State  authorities,  though  in  both  countries, 
perhaps  the  greatest  responsibility  rests  upon 
the  latter.  The  Dominion  Parks  Branch  is 
the  only  Federal  Service  in  Canada  charged 
with  administrative  responsibility  concerning 
the  wild  life  of  the  Dominion.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  its  work  the  dominating  policy  has 
been  directed  towards  convincing  the  public 
as  to  the  necessity  of  conservation  by  dealing 
with  the  question  chiefly  from  a  commercial 
standpoint.  Conservation  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out  without  money.  The 
legislative  and  other  authorities  which  control 
the  money  no  doubt  at  times  would  be  in- 
fluenced by  sentimental  considerations,  but 
as  a  policy  it  is  considered  in  the  Parks  Ser- 
vice that  quicker  and  more  satisfactory  re- 


sults can  be  obtained  in  that  connection  by 
showing  the  authorities  that  wild  life  is  as 
much  a  natural  resource  as  iron  or  timber  or 
wheat  and  that  as  such  it  is  capable  under 
proper  administration  of  being  a  constant 
source  of  revenue.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
when  any  legislature  can  be  shown  that  an 
expenditure  on  wild  life  or  any  other  natural 
resource  can  be  made  to  realize  a  very  sub- 
stantial return  in  dollars  in  excess  of  the  actual 
expenditure,  there  is  usually  very  little  dif- 
ficulty in  getting  the  necessary  funds. 

In  Canada  the  Federal  Government  is 
responsible  for  wild  life  conservation  in  'the 
National  Parks  and  in  the  Northwest  Terri- 
tories— that  area  lying  to  the  north  of  para- 
llel 60.  It  also  shares  with"  the  Provinces 
under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  the 
responsibility  for  the  conservation  of  migra- 
tory birds  throughout  the  Dominion.  The 
National  Parks  have  been  maintained  as  wild 
life  sanctuaries  for  some  years.  The  results 
have  been  beyond  expectations.  Animals 
like  the  Bighorn  which  ten  years  ago  appeared 
to  be  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  have  rapidly 
come  back  and  there  is  now  no  doubt  of  their 
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ll!ML   Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
■  51 1     II  other  fur-bearing  animals 

V«»*VM»  M.  lOllj  in  large  numbers,  with  the 
New.  Folding.  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  -  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.Gregory*  Dept. 208,  Lebanon, Mo. 

^^t?  Heddon 
Hand -Made  Reels 
Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rod* 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature^ 
Jas.  HeddoiVs  Sonsj 

Dowagiac,  Mic 


LESS  THAN  PRE-WAR  PRICE 


THE  LAST  OF  THE  MOHICANS 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Versailles  treaty  no 
Mauser  rifles  can  be  made  for  any  military 
calibre,  which  excludes  practically  every  cart- 
ridge from  .250  up  to  .35  calibre.  I  got  a  ship- 
ment and  offer  as  long  as  they  last. 

Latest  Model  Mauser  Rifle 

8  m-m,  24"  round  barrel,  open  sights,  double 
settrigger,  checked  pistolgrip  stock  with  cheek- 
rest,  slingswivels,  133^  drop  l7A—2%,  Dr. 
Gerard's  4X  power  telescopic  sight,  instantly 
detachable  with  tunneled  mountings,  total 
weight  7  H. 

PRICE  $105.  NET. 


FRED.  ADOLPH, 


Genoa,  N.Y. 


P.S. — Barrels  for  1906  Springfield  cartridge 
can  be  fitted  later  at  $25  extra. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  system  s  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Nev  foundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger,  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  St. John's  Nf  Jd. 


Dent  s  Condition  Pills 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  alL  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and  unthrifty  with 
harsh  staring  coat,  materated  eyes  and  high  colored  urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a  few  doses.  At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Med- 
icine Company,  Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  A  practical  treatise 
on  dogs  and  their  training,  160  pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name 
and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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perpetuation  so  long  as  the  National  Parks 
are  maintained.  Experience  in  the  National 
Parks  demonstrates  that  the  wild  life  is  a  ve^y 
distinct  producer  of  revenue  through  the 
tourist  traffic  attracted  by  it.  The  deer, 
sheep,  goat,  bear,  elk  and  other  animals  which 
are  now  common  in  the  National  Parks,  serve 
to  interest  thousands  of  tourists  each  year 
and  lead  them  to  prolong  their  stay  to  the 
financial  advantage  of  the  country.  En 
addition,  the  overflow  from  the  Parks  into 
contiguous  hunting  territory  pro  -  ides  an 
attraction  for  the  sportsman,  and  as  is  well 
known, any  hunting  trip  necessarily  involves 
much  expenditure  in  the  country  on  the  part 
of  the  sportsman.  It  is  calculated  in  British 
Columbia  that  each  head  of  big  game  is  worth 
one  thousand  dollars.  It  is  estimated  that 
Rocky  Mountain  Sheep  in  Jasper  Park  have 
under  sanctuary  protection  increased  from 
very  small  numbers  to  upwards  of  five  thou- 
sand. On  the  basis  of  the  British  Columbia 
estimate  of  one  thousand  dollars,  per  head, 
protection  of  the  Bighorn  in  Jasper  Park, 
represents  a  potential  value  of  five  millions. 
In  addition  the  Superintendent  estimates 
that  there  has  been  an  overflow  of  Rocky 
Mountain  Sheep  from  Jasper  Park  into  the 
contiguous  hunting  country  on  the  Southesk 
river  of  two  thousand.  On  the  above  basis 
of  estimate  this  repiesents  an  additional  two 
million.  Add  to  this  the  value  of  deer,  bear, 
goat,  elk  and  other  animals  and  it  is  easy  to 
see  that  conservation  of  big  game  as  carried 
on  in  the  National  Parks  represents  a  com- 
mercial return  to  the  country  which  would 
compare  very  favourably  with  the  return  from 
any  other  natural  resource. 

Canada  now  has  in  its  Buffalo  Parks  over 
five  thousand  head  of  buffaio.  Ten  years 
ago  the  herd  totalled  about  seven  hundred. 
While  it  is  true  the  conservation  of.  the 
buffalo  had  its  origin  in  sentiment  the  under- 
taking today  can  be  classed  as  a  distinct 
financial  success.  For  ordinary  purposes  of 
calculation  the  buffalo  is  given  an  estimated 
value  of  three  hundred  dollars.  On  this  basis 
the  Government  herds  are  worth  over  one  and 
a  half  millions.  That  this  estimate  as  a  rule 
is  much  too  low  is  evident  by  the  recent 
experience  of  the  Department  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  buffalo  heads  at  the  Montreal 
fur  sales  in  March.  A  number  of  mounted 
bulfalo  heads  were  put  up  at  auction  and  the 
highest  price  received  for  a  head  was  $1025, 
and  the  lowest  $325.  A  number  of  robes  were 
also  disposed  of  and  these  brought  prices 
ranging  up  to  $125.    In  addition  the  value  of 
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the  meat  must  not  be  overlooked. .  Recently 
buffalo  meat  has  been  sold  as  high  as  fifty 
cents  a  pound  and  even  though  that  price 
may  not  be  maintained  it  is  obvious  that  for 
meat  alone  a  buffalo  carcass  will  yield  several 
hundred  dollars.  In  so  far  as  the  preservation 
oi  buffalo  is  concerned  it  is  clear  that  not  only 
has  the  sentimental  desire  for  the  preservation 
of  the  characteristic  animal  of  the  plains  been 
satisfied  but  at  the  same  time  it  has  been  done 
with  substantial  financial  advantage  to  the 
country. 

It  is  worth  while  pointing  out  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  are  reasonable  expectations 
for  additional  items  of  revenue  from  the 
buffalo  herd.  It  is  expected  with  a  good  deal 
of  confidence  that  a  very  fair  revenue  will  be 
realized  from  buffalo  wool.  Experiments  in 
a  small  way  have  been  carried  on  with  a  view 
to  the  utilization  of  buffalo  wool  and  the 
results  are  very  promising.  There  are  some 
difficulties  in  manufacture  through  the  ad- 
mixture of  coarse  hair,  but  enquiries  indicate 
that  existing  machinery  can  be  adapted  to 
handle  this  problem.  This  spring  a  small 
quantity  of  buffalo  wool  was  put  through 
an  ordinary  sheep's  wool  carding  mill.  (The 
quality  of  the  wool  was  shown  by  specimens.) 
In  addition  some  of  this  wool  was  spun  into 
yarn.  One  of  the  outstanding  features  of 
this  yarn  is  its  extraordinary  strength.  While 
this  wool  may  perhaps  not  be  suitable  for 
the  finer  grades  of  woollen  products  there 
seems  to  be  a  good  future  for  it  with  respect 
to  carpets  and  coarser  articles  of  that  kind. 

A  number  of  buffalo  hides  have  been  tanned 
for  sole  leather  purposes,  the  latter  having 
been  submitted  to  shoe-makers  for  practical 
tests.  The  following  is  a  letter  from  a  local 
shoe-maker  in  connection  with  tests  he  per- 
sonally carried  out: — 

"I  have  given  this  leather  a  test  on  two  dif- 
ferent pairs  of  shoes.  One  pair,  my  own,  were 
worn  for  three  weeks  constantly,  after  which 
time  the  soles  showed  very  little  depreciation. 
Wrhen  I  say  I  wore  these  shoes  constantly,  I 
should  add  that  I  am  on  my  feet  ten  hours  a 
day,  on  a  rough  knotty  board  floor,  contin- 
ually moving  from  one  machine  to  another, 
supervising  the  work,  or  walking  back  and 
forth  to  attend  to  customers.  Owing  to  the 
change  of  weather  I  was  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue the  use  of  these  shoes,  ,  the  same  being 
light  and  the  weather  too  cold,  but  consider 
the  three  weeks  a  fair  test.  The  other  pair 
were  child's  play  shoes.  They  have  been 
worn  constantly  for  four  weeks  to  school  and 
at  play,  and  are  still  in  good  condition. 
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Ve  send  this  check  upon  oqucst 

TAKE  OUR  CHECK  "TO  ANY 
BANK  AND  YOU  WILL  GET 
EVERY  CENT  IT  CALLS  FOR 
THEN  SHIP  YOUR  FUR* 

(we  mar  the  course) 
-isn't  rr? 


Trappers  have  always  trusted 
>      the  fur  dealers 
OaimanfcOo- trust  the  tiappers 


WE  HAVE  NOTMINO  YD  SELL -NOT  Ml  NO  TO  OWE  AWAY-  NO  BAITS  - 
NO  SKINNING  KNIVES  -  NOT  EVEN  A  PRICE  LIST-  WE  TRUST  YOU 
FOR  THE  FIRST  ORAftlNO  AS  WE  TAKE  IT  FOR  GRANTED  THAT 
YOU  ARE  JUST  AS  WELL  QUALIFIED  TO  JUDGE  THE  QUALITY 
OF  YOUR  FURS  AS  WE  ARE  AND  AS  WELL  INFORMED  AS 
YO  PRICES  AND  MARKET  CONDITIONS  

Jbst  tall  us  whcit  you  think  your  poits  dre  worth-cLncL 

ybu'll  get  your  check  in  dijiffy 

WE  ARE  TRUSTING  YOU  -  ACTUALLY  TAKING  YOU  INTO  PARTNERSHIP  -  LETS  GET  TOGETHER 
AND  WORK  TOOETHER-  DEAL  PAIR  WITH  ONE  ANOTHER  AND  YOU'LL"  GET  MORE  REAL 
MONEY  OUT  OF  YOUR  HIDES  AND  PELTS  (  MARKET  CONDITIONS  CONSIDERED)  THAN  YOU 
EVER  GOT  IN  YOUR  LIFE  BEFORE  — 

We're  Going  You  £O&0Are*K>u  Willi  Us? 

OF  COURSE  YOU  ARE 


EMail  this  coupon  today 

CHECK  UP  AND  MAKE  OUT  A  LIST  OF 
THE  NUMBER  AND  DIFFERENT  KINDS 
OF  HIDES  AND  FUR  PELTS -ATTACH 
TO  COUPON  AND  MAIL  TODAY 

FULL  INFORMATION-DIRECT- 
IONS AND  SHIPPING  TAOS 
ARE  SENT  WITH  OMR  ofiCK 

S£ND  YOUR  COUKW-YOOt  UST 
AND  ORADtS-NOWt 


rA  1 1  DA  il  OILLM AN  &  C&lnc- 

WW  W  WT  W  N  FORT  UXfHl'lhD'U-S-AC^  G  J  j 

MMSm.ruAU  seuoAU  cmmoc  fo*  j 

MY  HtO£3  AMD  FU/tS  AJF£  WORTH  


j£&L 


WJHTY 


JDXOL 


ATTA^  tOU*  LIST  OF  HJDMS  AND  ^C//W  TO  THIS  OOU^OA/  j 


CILLMAN&CO//7C 


hot   t  Mr  oLOi  sr  uur  rnc  ursr  mm  and  fur  nous t.  in  America 
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I  found  this  particular  side  of  leather  rather 
soft,  but  after  leaving  a  piece  in  water  for 
two  hours  it  was  still  dry  in  the  centre.  This 
is  considered  a  good  leather  test.  It  is  my 
opinion  that  if  the  hides  were  properly  hand- 
led, the  leather  would  be  equal  to  the  best 
sole  leather  on  the  market  today.  At  the 
present  price  for  sole  leather  to  the  retail  trade, 
90  cents  to  $1.00  a  pound,  for  crops,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  obtain  really  good  material. 

In  my  opinion  this  leather,  »n  account  of 
its  flexibility  is  most  suitable  for  childrens' 
boots,  leather  soled  running  shoes,  etc.;  any 
work  requiring  a  strong  flexible  sole. 

In  the  Northwest  Territories  legislation 
was  enacted  three  years  ago  putting  both 
trapping  and  trading  under  a  license  system. 
This  of  course  provides  some  revenue  but  its 
main  purpose  is  to  establish  reliable  records 
as  to  the  wild  life  of  the  country  and  give  the 
Government  an  effective'  means  of  control. 
In  the  light  of  statistics  gathered  it  will  be 
possible  to  show  precisely  what  the  value  of 
the  wild  life  of  the  north  is  to  Canada. 

Stefansson,  the  Arctic  explorer,  has  im- 
pressed the  Government  with  the  possibilities 
of  the  northern  plains  in  the  production  of  a 
food  supply.  There  are  at  present  millions 
of  Barren  Land  Caribou  which  physiologically 
appear  identical  with  the  domestic  reindeer. 
It  is  reasonable  that  if  the  caribou  can  thrive 
inj.the  north,  the  domesticated  reindeer  will 
also  thrive.  The  Government  has,  therefore 
taken  steps  towards  the  development  of  a 
reindeer  industry  in  the  north.  In  this  con- 
nection «it  is  recognized  that  the  presence  of 
the  Barren  Land  Caribou  is  an  important 
asset  because  it  provides  a  new  source  for 
overcoming  the  dangers  of  inbreeding  among 
the  domesticated  animals  and  making  gen- 
eral improvements  in  the  type  of  reindeer. 
On  that  account  very  strict  provisions  have 
been  made  relating  to  the  incorporation  of 
caribou  into  domestic  herds.  From  time  to 
time  a  good  many  applications  have  been 
received  for  the  right  to  slaughter  the  caribou 
on  a  wholesale  scale  for  market  purposes,  but 
these  have  been  turned  down.  The  possibil- 
ities of  the  existing  herds  constitute  one  of 
the  agencies  for  the  commercial  success  of 
the  reindeer  industry  in  the  north.  Stefan- 
sson has  also  urged  that  steps  should  be 
taken  for  the  domestication  of  musk-ox  and 
the  development  of  herds  oi  them,  both  for  food 
and  fur  purposes.  It  is  claimed  that  musk- 
ox  me^t  is  quite  as  good  as  prime  beef.  The 
wool  is  somewhat  similar  to  buffalo  wool. 
Steps  are  being    taken   with    a   view  to 


domestication  experiments  and  in  the 
meantime  there  is  a  stringent  prohibition 

of  the  killing  of  musk-ox.  In  recent 
years  the  musk-ox  has  seriously  diminished 
in  numbers,  but  there  still  are  a  good 
many  thousand  on  Ellcsmere  Land  and 
other  northern  islands.  The  United  States 
is  taking  a  special  interest  in  this  question  of 
the  domestication  of  musk-ox  and  is  anxious 
to  obtain  a  herd  of  these  animals  for  domes- 
tication experiments  in  Alaska.  Both  as 
regards  caribou,  and  the  musk-ox,  action  is 
being  taken  on  lines  that  demonstrate  that 
these  animals  are  natural  resources  and  that 
their  care  and  conservation  can  be  made  to 
yield  large  financial  returns  to  the  country. 

Naturally  the  prime  responsibility  for  the 
enforcing  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act 
rests  upon  the  Federal  authorities.  In 
Canada  nearly  all  of  the  provinces  have 
amended  their  wild  life  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  making  it  conform  to  the  terms 
of  the  treaty.  This  necessarily  means  that 
the  Provincial  authorities  are  enforcing  their 
own  laws  under  the  spirit  of  the  treaty.  In 
some  of  the  Canadian  provinces  the  necessary 
legislation  has  not  yet  been  passed  and  the 
Dominion  there  maintains  a  Federal  Service. 
In  addition  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police  are  now  distributed  throughout  the 
Dominion  and  all  have  been  made  special 
wardens  under  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty 
Act. 

In  addition  active  steps  have  been  taken 
for  the  establishment  of  bird  sanctuaries. 
At  present  there  are  two  Federal  sanctuaries 
in  Quebec,  one  in  Ontario  and  over  twenty 
in  the  Prairie  provinces — the  greatest  wild 
fowl  breeding  ground  on  th£  continent.  In 
this  connection  it  will  be  interesting  to  know 
that  at  present  there  is  a  colony  of  from  fifty 
to  one  hundred  Trumpeter  Swans  under  the 
protection  of  the  Parks  Service.  The  exist- 
ence of  this  colony  was  reported  by  a  western 
ornithologist.  The  Department  immediate- 
ly placed  a  special  warden  in  charge  of  it. 
Up  to  the  time  of  the  discovery  of  this  flock 
it  was  believed  that  only  a  few  isolated  speci- 
mens of  the  Trumpeter  existed  on  the  con- 
tinent. While  the  colony  is  not  a  large  one, 
it  has  been  well  established  that  it  Tdoes  not 
migrate  to  the  United  States  in  the  Fall,  but 
winters  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Dominion. 
The  distance  between  the  summer  and  winter 
habitat  is  not  very  great  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  interest  of  the  Department  may  perpet- 
uate the  Trumpeter. 

In  connection  with  the  enforcement  of 
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Preserve  Your  Outing 

In  an  Oil  An  Ideal  Decoration  For 

P<Xir\til\£>  Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod&Gun's  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  True  to  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.    Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  among  your 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


A  B  C  OF  THE  MOTORCYCLE 

By  W.  J.  JAGKMAN,  M.  E.,  Author  of  "Facts  for  Motorists,"  "Crushed  Stone  and  its  uses,"  and  similar  books. 
Pocket  size,  250  pages,  fully  illustrated;  leather  and  cloth.  A  Show  How  Book  for  Owners  and  ODerators  of 
Motorcycles. 

Modern  machines  and  their  vital  parts,  How  to  master  the  mechanism,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
carburetor,  What  the  carburetor  does,  Ignition  systems  Batteries  and  magnetos,  Practical  methods  of  hand- 
ling, Various  types  of  motors,  Troubles  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  avoid  or  overcome  them,  Lubrication  methods, 
Transmission  or  drive  systems,  How  to  compute  horse  power,  Relation  of  power  and  speed,  Cost  of  mainten- 
ance on  basis  of  mileage,  Some  Dont's  that  will  save  time  and  money,  Selecting  a  motorcycle,  Hints  for  the 
buyer.    What  an  owner  should  do  on  receiving  a  new  machine,  The  first  ride. 


Price:    Flexible  Leather  $1.75 


Cioth   Binding  $i-25 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited,  Book  Dept.,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada 
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the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act,  it  has  been 
found  that -persistent  representation  as  to 
the  commercial  value  of  bird  life  appears  to 
be  the  most  effective  means  of  enlisting  public 
support.  It  has  not  been  found  very  easy  to 
move  people  to  co-operate  purely  on  senti- 
mental grounds,  but  when  they  are  shown 
that  the  birds,  through  the  destruction  of 
insects,  annually  save  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  producers  of  the  country,  theresponse  is 
always  favorable.  In  connection  with  the 
dissemination  of  information  and  also  in 
regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  Act,  a  large 
staff  of  Honourary  wardens  has  been  estab- 
lished throughout  the  Dominion.  This  staff 
which  now  numbers  about  two  hundred,  it  is 
expected  will  be  constantly  augmented  until 
there  will  be  a  bird  friend  in  practically  every 
community.  These  Honourary  wardens  are 
not  expected  to  carry  out  prosecutions,  their 
duty  being  solely  to  watch  bird  conditions 
and  report  to  Headquarters  which,  when  any 
case  where  the  necessity  for  prosecution 
arises,  stmds  wardens  or  police  officers  to 
enforce  the  law. 

For  some  years  there  has  been  in  existence 
a  Federal  Board  known  as  the  Federal  Ad- 
visory Board  on  wild  life  protection.  This 
Board  of  course  has  no  executive  duties,  but 
its  particular  function  is  to  take  at  all  times 
a  broad  perspective  with  respect  to  wild  life 
conditions  throughout  the  Dominion  and 
make  recommendations  either  to  the  Pro- 
vincial or  Federal  authorities  to  meet  the 
further  conditions  it  may  consider  require 
attention.  The  Board  is  a  very  active  one 
and  has  been  able  to  accomplish  a  good  deal 
on  behalf  of  wild  life  through  dealing  with 
every  aspect  from  a  broad^  national  stand- 


point The  late  Dr.  Gordon  Hewitt  who  was 
one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  and  effective 

champions  of  wild  life  conservation  in  Canada, 
as  is  well  known,  was  an  original  member  of 
the  Board  and  its  first  secretary.  He  brought 
to  the  Board  unlimited  energy  and  enthus- 
iasm and  gave  it  and  its  work  a  status  which 
no  doubt  for  many  years  to  come  will  con- 
tribute largely  to  the  welfare  of  the  wild 
things  of  the  Dominion.  The  late  Theodore 
Roosevelt  said: — 

"No  generation  has  the  right  to  use  more 
than  the  interest  of  any  natural  resource. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  state  to  preserve  the 
capital  intact  for  succeeding  generations." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  difficulties 
confronting  wild  life  conservation  has  always 
been  the  failure  of  the  public  to  look  upon 
wild  life  as  a  natural  resource  corresponding 
to  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  country. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  enforcing  this  con- 
ception of  wild  life  upon  the  public  mind  is 
the  development  of  the  idea  of  the  commercial 
value  of  wild  life.  There  is  this  to  be  said 
with  regard  to  wild  life  which  is  not  true  with 
regard  to  most  other  resources,  namely,  that 
the  Capital  as  well  as  the  Interest  can  be  in-« 
creased.  Fortunately  this  is  being  done 
today,  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
and  while  I  believe  that  this  work  was  not 
undertaken  in  either  country  primarily  with 
a  view  to  its  financial  results,  it  would  seem 
that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  National  under- 
taking, if  we  try  to  do  the  right  thing  in  the 
right  way,  it  will  be  found  to  pay,  that  in 
fact,  it  is  the  only  thing  that  will  pay  in  the 
long  run  in  the  commercial  and  every  other 
sense  of  the  word. 
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A  SUITABLE 
CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

'We  would  suggest  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada  as  an  acceptable  Christmas  Gift 

If  you  want  to  give  something  that  will  be  appreciated  and  enjoyed 
throughout  the  year — something  that  will  bring  remembrance  of  the  donor 
twelve  times  during  the  year,  why  not  give  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA, 
taking  advantage  of  the  following 

Special  Christmas  Offer 

On  receipt  of  $1.00  along  with  remittance  necessary  to  cover  the  re- 
newal of  your  own  subscription  we  will  send  ROD  AND  GUN  for  a  whole 
year  to  any  friend  whose  address  you  send  us.  For  $1.50  in  addition  to 
your  own  renewal  we  will  send  it  to  two  friends,  and  for  $2.00  in  addition 
to  your  renewal,  to  three  friends. 

Tear  off  the  remittance  form  below,  mail  it  to  us  along  with  your 
remittance  and  ROD  AND  GUN  will  be  sent  to  your  friends  with  Christ- 
mas Greetings. 


W.  J.  Taylor  Ltd.,  Publisher, 

Woodstock,  Ont.   19.... 

Enclosed  herewith  find  $  covering  my  subscription  to  ROD  AND 

GUN  from  „  to  ,  and  $         '  , 

extra,  for  which  forward  the  magazine  for  12  months  from  to 

 inclusive,  to  the  following: — 

•Name  •  Address  

Name.  Address  

Name  :.  Address  

Name  of  Remitter  ;  :  

Address  


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 

FXfHANfiF  DFPT 

JuAvlliillULi  VIA  !• 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMAbS 


WILD  ANIMALS — Correspondence  solicited  with 
parties  interested  in  Fox  Ranching  or  in  purchasing  or 
selling  stock.    Blake  Vanatter,  Georgetown.  Ont.  J.t.f 

FOR  SALE— Silver  Black,  Cross  and  Red  Foxes,  for 
immediate  delivery.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp  for 
particulars.    Todd  &  Moore,  St.  Stephen,  KB.  12-3T 

FOXES  FOR  SALE — Two  pairs  of  extra  fine  silver  black 
fox  pups.  From  our  best  Northern  Ontario  strain  of  foxes 
and  they  are  the  best  in  the  world.  Our  breeders  all  throw 
true  to  color  and  we  guarantee  our  pups  to  do  the  same. 
Come  and  make  3  our  own  selection.  Jackson  &  Suther- 
land, Port  Burwell,  Ont.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Red  foxes,  three  female  and  one  male;  one 
male  cross  fox,  beauty.  All  three  years  old,  tame,  well 
furred.  Will  sell  separate  or  lot.  $300  takes  the  five. 
J.  W.  Grightmire,  Greensville,  Ont.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Black  coons  for  breeding  purposes.  Very 
nice  stock.  W.  G.  Bishop,  Box  153,  Greenwich,  Kings 
County,  N.S.  11-2T 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder,  also  2  cylinder  4  cycle.  All  new.  Write  for 
further  particulars  stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L. 
ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  #TF 

Row  boat  Outboard  motors  and  others  cheap;  also 
reverse  gears,  rear  starters,  magnetos,  etc.  Send  for  list. 
Guarantee  Motor  Co..  Hamilton.  Canada.  10-TP 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch* 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc.; 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TP 

FREE — Illustrated  catalogue  Marine  Gasoline  and  OS 
Engines;  Propellers;  twenty-six  Manufacturers'  prices: 
also  used  Engines.  Mention  this  publication.  Canadian 
Boat  and  Engine  Exchange,  Toronto.  7-6T 

WANTED — Names  of  Canadian  manufacturers  of 
knockdown  canoes  or  anyone  who  can  supply  same.  Box 
M,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  11-2T 


GUNS 


DOGS 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  OF  BERRY. 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed 
or  money  refunded.  Eighty  page  highly  illustrated, 
instructive,  and  interesting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in 
stamps  or  coin.  5-TF 

FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred     Kennels,    Atlantic,  Iowa. 

1-TF 

100  varieties  rabbit,  fox  beagles,  coon,  skunk,  oppossum, 
farm,  pet  dogs;  swine,  pigeons,  etc.,  from  the  garden  spot 
of  United  States.  Catalogue  11c  stamps.  Kiefer's 
Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pa.  8-6T 

FOR  SALE — Two  Airedale  bitches,  good  hard  coats  and 
A-l  pedigree,  Write  B.  R.  Lowe,  258  Hamilton  Road, 
East  London,  Ont.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — Trained  and  untrained  rabbit,  deer  and 
Fox  hounds,  only  buyers  need  apply.  Stamps,  Herman 
Fischer,  Box  73,  Waterloo,  Ont.  10-3T 

Fox  hounds — Bessie,  trained  on  Fox,  $35.  King,  great 
tongue,  driver  on  Fox.  On  deer  he  has  no  equal,  $65. 
Pup  8  months,  King-Bess,  running  now,  $25.  Mel.  W. 
Robinson,  Kingston,  Ont  12-1 T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


YES— I  WILL  TRADE  GUNS— Send  2c  stamp  for 
complete  list  of  second  hand  and  shop-worn  firearmg 
Everything  guaranteed.  Tell  us  what  you  want  in  firtt 
letter.  Wm.  R.  Burkhard  (Established  in  1855),  143 
East  4th  St..  St.  Paul.  Minn.  "The  Original  and  Old 
Reliable."  12-TF 

GUNS 

FOR  SALE — One  45  Colt  automatic  revolver  Gov- 
ernment Model,  also  leather  holster  to  fit  same, 
both  brand  new.  $40.00  gets  it.  R.  E.  Thornton, 
Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.B.  12-1T 

FOR  SALE — One  16  gauge  Ithaca,  Field,  Double  Ham- 
merless,  28  inch  barrel.  Factory  condition.  $42.00  in- 
cluding a  few  shells.  Neat  as  a  new  pin.  Also  one  .32-25 1 
Marlin  rifle,  model  1894,  good  as  new  inside  and  out,  $30.00 
including  remaining  cartridges  on  hand. 

Both  above  are  in  first  class  shape.  Not  sold  to  minors. 
F.  W.  McGonnell,  Locker  73,  Lansdowne,  Ont.  12-1T 

First  thirtv-five  dollars  secures  for  you  a  Special  Stevens  I 
Target  rifle  32-40,  -with  combination  eye  cup- wind  gauge- 1 
elevating  Vernier  rear  sight.  Globe  front  with  interchange-, 
able  discs.  Double  set  of  triggers,  lever  action  automatic 
ejector,  with  Schuetzen  butt-plate.  A  rifle  that  cannot  be 
excelled  for  target  shooting  worth  eighty-five  dollar*. 
Apply  Box  91,  "Rod  and  Gun,"  Woodstock,  Ontario  12-1T  J 

WANTED— S.  and  W.  44  Special  Target  Revolver 4 
inch  barrel  in  good  condition  or  ly2  incn  barrel.  G.  . AJ 
Jones,  88  Laws  St.,  West  Toronto.  12-1T 

Stevens  Ideal  No.  45,  28-30  rifle, 25  inch  octagon  barrel* i 
and  118  cartridges,  loading  tool,  etc.  All  in  good  condition! 
$25.  Also  38-40  No.  4,  Ideal  tool  gooc,  $2.75.  Samuel| 
Iteton,  Box  85,  Shallow  I  ake,  Ont.  12-1T 

WANTED — Colt's  single  action  target,  lver  Johnson; 
32,  6  inch  blue  22  Colt  target,  22  Savage  1 919,  1 897  Marlin.l 
R.  Lemaire,  381  Mary  Ann  East,  Montreal,  Que.  12-1T 


WANTED— Double  adjustable  Ideal  tools  for  45-9C 
Winchester  and  .44  S.  &  W.  Russian  cartridges.  Single 
action  Colt  Army  revolver  using  .38  Long  Colt  and  .38 
S.  &  W.  Special  Cartridges.  All  articles  must  be  in  good 
condition.  A.  G.  Kellenbergei ,  504  California  BldUj., 
Tacoma,  Wash.  12-1T 
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FOR  SALE — 11  shot  .32  Savage  Automatic  pisiol,  in 
good  condition.  First  $28.50  gets  gun,  holster  and  50 
cartridges.    Jack  Graves,  Box  92,  Tillsonburg,  Ont.  12-1T 


Automatic  pistols  and  revolvers  for  sale,  including  Colt, 
Remington,  her  Johnson  hammerless  or  hammer  model; 
22  calibre  Harrington  and  Richardson  Special  6  inch  barrel 
revolver.  All  are  brand  new.  Also,  second  hand  22  cali- 
bre Winchester  repeater,  excellent  condition,  model  1906, 
$18.  Double  barrel  shotgun.  English  make,  $20,  splendid 
condition.  Enclose  stamp.    Claude  Hart,  Cairo,  Ont.  12-1T 


Savage  303  Featherweight,  take-down,  good  as  new,  $60. 
French  12  Power  Prism  Binoculars,  $50  -4x5  Rochester 
plate  camera,  complete  outfit  $12.  M.  W.  Robinson, 
Kingston,  Ont.  12-1T 


Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Special 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  Reduced  loads 
for  small  game  shooting.  Fired  shells  reloaded.  Henry 
Bros.,  616  Cordova,  St.  East,  Vancouver,  B.C.        1 1-1  IT 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32",  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engraved.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 


BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  Londoji,  Ont. 


MARRY— Send  $2  for  our  LATEST  MATRIMON- 
IAL CATALOGUE,  containing  names,  addresses,  descrip- 
tions, photos  of  ladies  wishing  early  marriage;  (also  over- 
seas ladies).  International  Club,  Dept.  49,  box  563,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  11-tf 


WANTED-— Names  and  addresses  of  dealers  in  bass  fry 
for  stocking  purposes.    Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  10-3T 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock. 
Ont.  TF 


EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

10-3T 


FOR  ONLY  TWO 

NEW  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO'  ROD 
AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  AT  $1.50  EACH  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU  AS  PREMIUM  A  COPY  OF 

"SCIENCE  OF  TRAPPING" 

This  book  contains  245  pages  describing  fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribution,  with 
practical  methods  of  their  capture. 
Send  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  and 
secure  this  premium. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER 
WOODSTOCK      -  ONTARIO 


SPEdlALS 


MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  The  Successful  Club" 
Box  556,Oakland,  Calif.  3-8T. 

We  Buy  all  kinas  oi  Fire  Arms,  Fishing  Tackle,  Hand 
Cameras,  Prismatic  and  Field  Glasses,  and  everything  in 
Sporting  Goods.  Writ"  T.evine  Brothers,  Reg'd.  435-439 
St.  James  Street,  Mur.v.  ^1.  5-tf 

FOR  SALE— 35c  each— ROD  AND  GUN  covers, 
mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat,  readv  for  framing  and  suitable 
for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  tf 

feTBack  issues  of  magazines  npplied  by   Boston 

Magazine  Exchange,  55  Mountfort  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

10-3T 

Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
Seed.    Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-1T 

YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD :  Send  dime,  birthdate 
ipr  truthful,  reliable  convincing  trial  reading.  Hazel  Hause, 
Box  215,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  12-1T 

Some  interesting  publications  have  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  discussing  the  Propagation 
0..Wi!P  Duck  Food  P^nts  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Conservation  of  Water  Fowl.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  free  copies  of  these  publications,  write  Box  18,  Rod 
«  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  12-1T 

.  MARRY  FOR  WEALTH,  HAPPINESS — Hundreds 
nch,  attractive,  congenial,  willing  to  wed,  PHOTOS  FREE 
X>  years  experience.  Mrs.  Warn,  2216^  Temple  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  12-1 T 

On  receipt  of  $1.00,  I  will  mail  complete  instructions  on 
ttome-Tanning  and  Rug-Making.  Very  useful.  I.  W. 
Beattie,  Beulah,  Manitoba.  12-2T 


FISHERMEN,  ATTENTION! 

FOR  TWO  NEWT 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 

ROD  AND  GUN 

At  $1.50  Each 

We  will  send  you 

TWO  RUBBER  GRIPS 
FOR  FISHING  RODS 

PREMIUM  DEPT. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Sportsmen's  Headquarters= 

We  can  outfit  you  with  Mackinaw  Clothing,  Collapsible  Camp  Stoves, 
Shoepacks,  Compasses,  Camp  Lamps,  Headlights,  Cartridges,  Shells, 
Arctic  Eiderdown  Sleeping  Bags,  Rifles,  Shot  Guns,  Decoys,  Traps  and 

other  necessities. 

Hunters'  Snowshoes 


Guaranteed  Not  To  Sag 

16x42  inches.   $8.25  per  pair.  Other 

models  at  various  prices. 

Genuine  Moosehide  Moccasins  for  men  and  boys,  Chrome  Tanned 
Beef  hide  Moccasins,  Snowshoe  Harness,  Skiis,  Ski  Harness,  and 
Toboggans  at  lowest  prices. 


Savage,  Remington,  e^==== 
B.  S.  A.,  Stevens, 
Winchester  and  other  popular  makes  of 
rifles  carried  in  stock  in  all  calibres. 

WE  CARRY  IN  STOCK  THE  LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
ANIMAL  TRAPS  IN  AMERICA 

89  different  numbers  of  traps  from  which  to  choose  the  kind 
that  best  meet  your  requirements;  this  insures  promp  shipment 
as  well  as  satisfaction. 

HALLAM'S  PASTE  ANIMAL  BAIT 


HALLAM'S  PASTE  MUSKRAT  BAIT  and  HALLAM'S  PI^TE 
TRAIL  SCENT,  $1.00  per  tube  or  6  tubes  for* $5.00,  postpaid, 
are  trapping  necessities  that  mean  more  money  to  the  trapper. 
These  wonderful  baits  are  not  affected  by  rain  or  snow.  You 
can  SOAK  THEM  IN  WATER  and  they  still  retain  their  alluring 
odor.  We  can  supply  HALLAM'S  LIQUID  BAITS  and 
SCENTS  if  dosired  at  80c  per  bottle  postpaid  by  us.    Send  for 

HALLAM'S  CATALOG 

1920  Edition,  96  pages  and  cover.  It  is  FREE  and  gives  descriptions 
and  prices  of  the  above  articles  as  well  as  COMMUNITY  PLATE, 
PHONOGRAPHS,  VICTOR  RECORDS,  FUR  COATS,  FUR 
SETS  ond  1001  OTHER  ARTICLES  of  interest  to  everybody, 
especially  at  the  Christmas  season. 

Write  for  it  today.    Address  as  follows: 


970 


limited 
am  Buxldirvg.TORONTO. 

THE  LARGEST   IN  OUR  LINE  IN  CANADA 


A  HIVE  OF 
INDUSTRY 

describes  the  workshops  of 

OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 

these  days,  and  there  isj  a  reason.  It  is 
because  the  trophies  that  have  received  the 
attention  of  Canada's  leading  taxidermists  in  the  past  forty 
years  have  been  modeled  true  to  life.  It  does  not  matter 
whether  you  want  your  moose  head  or  favorite  canary  mounted,  Spanner 
can  do  it.  A  peep  into  the  workshops  would  show  moose,  bear,  deer,  birds, 
fish  and  pet  stock  in  the  process  of  mounting.  The  species  or  size  does 
not  matter.    Send  your  trophy  along. 


MR.  TRAPPER 

We  have  traps  for  every  kind 
of  fur  bearer— rat,  wolf,  coon, 
coyote,  fox,  chuck,  bear  and 
beaver. 

ii 

FREE  CATALOGUE 
ON  REQUEST 

SPANNER'S  ANIMAL  LURE 

Attracts  all  animals  to  your 
traps.    They  can't  resist  it. 

QA^  PER  BOTTLE 
OUC  POST  PAID 

Ship  us  your  raw  furs,  we  pay  the  highest  market  prices  and  assure 
you  of  a  good  honest  grading.    Spanner  stands  for  integrity. 


OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 


26  ELM  STREET 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


Hunters,  Trappers 


and 


Sportsmen 


Want  good  warm  woollen  underclothing 
that  does  not  irritate  the  skin  and  that 
will  not  shrink. 

Then  they  must  have 


CEETEE 

THE  PURE  WOOL 

UNDERCLOTHING 

THAT  WILL  NOT  SHRINK 

"The  Woollen  Underwear 
without  the  itch" 


"CEETEE"  is  in  a  class  by  itself  absolutely. 

Every  "CEETEE"  garment  is  fashioned  in  the  actual 
process  of  knitting  to  fit  the  form. 


"CEETEE"  is  made  with  selvedged  edges— 
and  not  sewn  together. 

Only  the  finest  Australian  Merino  wool  is  used. 

Made  in  all  sizes  for 
Ladies,  Gentlemen  and  Children  and 
Guaranteed  Unshrinkable. 


Worn  by  the  best  people — 
Sold  by  the  best  dealers. 

Made  only  by 

of  Gait 


-knitted 


Ontario 


Advertising  his  presence  for  a  half-mile  around/' 
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A  Good  Rod  Deserves 
Fair  Treatment 


TRADEMARK 


A  Sign  of 
Quality 


Your  rod  was  in  good 
shape,most  likely, when 
you  took  it  away  last 
summer.  Was  it  in 
perfect  shape  when  you 
brought  it  back  ? 


A  Sijtii 

o  • 

Quality 


TRADE-MARK 


Tackle  Exclusively         Limited  Established  1800 

Canadian  Headquarters  for  High  Grade  English  and  American  Tackle 

78  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Head  Office,  Redditch,  England 
Branches  Throughout  the  World 


Let  Us  Overhaul  It  For  You 

We  maintain  the  only  professional  rod-repairing  department  in 
Canada.  Experienced  experts  will  carefully  re-whip  your  rod  with 
silk  thread,  tighten  the  ferrules  and  the  reel  seat,  re-varnish  the 
scratched,  worn  spots,  match  and  fit  new  joints,  re-grip  the  handle — 
or  do  whatever  is  needed*  Your  old  favorite  will  come  home  as 
good  as  new. 

Winter  is  the  time  to  have  this  work  done.  When  trout  season 
opens  you  will  want  your  rod  in  a  hurry.  Send  it  along  now  and 
you'll  have  it  back  all  ready  for  business  before  the  ice  breaks. 

Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood  Co. 


Bill 
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WOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ottawa 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
WORLD  FAMOUS 

Arctic  Eiderdown  Sleeping  Robe 

FROST  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  KNOWN  TO  PENE- 
TRATE THE  INNER  RECESSES  OF  AN  ARCTIC. 


COMFORTABLE 


WARM 


LIGHT 


SERVICEABLE 


Ask  the  man  that  owns  or  has  used  one  or  write  to  us 
for  complete  information. 

MUST  BE  USED  TO  BE  APPRECIATED 

Woods  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  D  OTTAWA 


Limited 


S  CLARK'S 

PREPARED  FOODS 

How  about  the  following,  Mr.  Sportsman,  for  variety 
in  menu  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

BREAKFAST     CLARK'S  Pork  &  Beans,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato 
Sauce  &  Cheese,  Cambridge  Sausage,  Corned  Beef 
-    *         Hash,  Tongue  Ham  &  Veal,  Sliced  Smoked  Beef. 

HOT  LUNCH  or  DINNER     £LARK'S  Soups  (13  kinds),  Minced  Cpllops,  Beef 

Steak  &  Onions,  Canadian  Boiled  Dinner,  Irish 
Stew. 

COLD  LUNCH  CLARK'S  Corned  Beef,  Roast  Beef,  Boneless  Pig's 
Feet,  English  Brawn,  Ox  &  Lunch  Tongues,  Veati 
Loaf,  etc. 

FOR  SANDWICHES     CLARK'S  Pate  de  Foie,  Potted  Meats,  Devilled 

Meats,  Peanut  Butter. 

THE  RELISH  DE  LUXE     CLARK'S  Tomato  Ketchup. 

All  cooked  ready  for  use,  simply  heat  (if  required)  and  eat. 

,   *  ■  . 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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LONDON 

SMOKING  MIXTURE 

What  a  name  for  a  tobacco  ! 
And  what  a  perfect  tobacco  for 
the  name!!— a  mixture  of  rich, 
old,  ripe  tobaccos— a  mixture 
you  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 

30c.  per  package. 
Also  put  up  in  tinsoflAlb.  andupwards. 
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Getting  Martha's  Goat 


John  Harker 


'Going  hunting  is  the  average  man's 
way  of  inspecting  the  foundation  of 
his  being." 


0  quote  Martha  from 
the  leading  daily 
newspaper  of  our 
town  while  partak- 
ing of  Mrs.  Thomp- 
son's  impromtu 
lunch  in  the  cosy 
lounge  room  of  the 
Banff  Springs  Golf 
that  first  week-end  in 


Club  House 
September. 


It  was  one  of  those  days  one  ex- 
periences in  the  mountains  that  makes 
the  average  fellow  devoutly  thankful 
for  conscious  life  and  he  proceeds  to 
address  the  ball  on  the  first  tee  as 
though  accustomed  to  so  do  every 
day  of  his  young  sweet  life. 

Martha  had  already  driven  a  fairly 
lengthy,  well-directed  ball  and  was 
evidently  scanning  the  open  space  on 
Mount  Rundle,  oblivious  of  my  ap- 
proaching effort  when  her  optics 
directed  to  a  white  object  clearly 
visible  against  the  green  vegetation, 
she  exclaimed  with  enthusiasm,  "I 
see  a  goat!    Isn't  he  a  beauty?'5 

This  information  reached  my  re- 
ceiving station  at  precisely  the  most 
critical  point  in  my  effort  to  hit  that 
pill  squarely  and  go  through.  "You 
looked  up,  Sir — better  luck  next 
time — if  you  keep  your  head  down," 
was  the  admonition  from  the  lugu- 
brious Thompson. 


Martha  invariably  refers  to  him  as 
"some  pro"  and  not  infrequently 
some  itinerant  golfer  adds  a  super- 
lative touch  by  ejaculating  "believe 
me,"  or  words  to  such  an  effect.  No 
matter  how  one  tears  up  the  turf, 
loses  new  balls  at  one  dollar  a  stroke, 
or  is  shorn  of  ones  Angora — the  im- 
pression sticks  and  one  does  believe. 
*    *    *  * 

Looking  up  diverted  an  otherwise 
fair  ball  in  the  direction  of  the  goat 
aforesaid.  With  the  element  of  sur- 
prise well  under  control  I  meekly  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  there  was 
nothing  personal  in  the  remark.  It 
was  a  day  to  be  remembered,  God 
was  in  his  Heaven,  and  I  had  deter- 
mined not  to  be  phased  under  any 
circumstances  so  early  in  the  game. 

He  was  a  fine  looking  and  I  should 
say  "cute"  old  Billy.  Martha  began 
at  once  with  unpardonable  covetous- 
ness  to  figure  upon  the  possibilities 
of  his  hide.  She  said  they  dressed 
very  nicely  and  made  an  excellent 
show  on  the  back  of  a  roomy  chair 
with  the  little  black  hoofs  polished 
and  dangling  below  the  breeches. 

Martha  expatiated  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  "Rocky  Mountain  Goat"  the 
whole  of  that  round  and  I  found 
myself  quite  worked  up  on  the  sub- 
ject by  the  time  the  ninth  hole  was 
reached.  Their  habits,  she  said,  were 
interesting  and  her  friend  the  pro- 
fessor had  written  a  book  "Camp 
Fires  in  the  Canadian  Rockies," 
from  which  I  could  get  some  hints 
and  she  would  lend  it  to  me.  Then 
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to  bring  about  the  climax  she  must 
pick  up  our  leading  daily  and  read 
the  homily  above  quoted  among 
others  on  big  game  hunting  general- 


"  Billy" 

ly.  There  was  positively  no  escape 
and  I  was  again  committed.  Spurred 
on  by  the  vision  of  a  prime  old  Billy's 
snow  white  hide  spread  over  the 
back  of  a  roomy  chair  with  those  jet 
black  hoofs  polished  and  dangling 
from  the  breeches — and  another  game 
was  on. 

*    *    *  * 

Just  take  your  gun  and  go! 

For  Ruth  can  drive  the  oxen,  John, 

And  I  can  use  the  hoe." 


Considerably  distressed  at  my  pre- 
dicament, perplexed  in  the  extreme 
as  to  the  how  and  the  where,  I  wrote 
my  friend,  the  Doctor,  who  practises 
medicine  and  surgery  upon  a  long 
suffering  humanity  aldng  the  line  of 
the  Crow's  Nest  Pass  Railway.  I 
put  it  up  to  him  plainly  and  squarely 
that  if  he  valued  our  acquaintance 
at  all  he  must  help  me  to  get  Martha's 
goat.  It  was  a  matter  of  honor  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact,  I  told 
him  I  had  been  informed,  that  the 
miners  in  those  parts  herded  a  species 
of  goat. 

The  season  was  short  and  my 
anxiety  grew  as  September  waned. 
Only  the  first  two  weeks  of  October 
open  and  left  to  me  for  the  venture. 


Then  a  long  distance  call  and  the 
cheery  voice  of  the  trusty  Doc  lifted 
the  cloud  on  my  horizon. 

"Jagus  has  come  in  from  the  hills 
and  reports  three  goat  in  the  peaks 
south  of  Coleman.  Pack  up  your 
blankets  and  get  down  here  with  a 
rifle,  the  quicker  the  sooner.  I  will 
make  arrangements  about  the  fltet- 
fit."  This  was  the  substance  of 
his  terse  communication. 

With  some  trepidity  and  my  heart 
action  considerably  accelerated,  I 
boarded  the  train  that  same  night, 
arriving  at  the  mining  town  of  Cole- 
man on  the  line  of  the  great  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  at  eight  o'clock  the 
next  morning.  After  a  hearty  break- 
fast with  the  Doc,  en  f  ami  lie,  and  a 
pull  at  the  old  briar,  we  discussed  the 
plan  of  campaign  and  the  manner  of 
our  assault  upon  the  "oreamnos 
montanus." 

Albert  Jagus,  our  "guiding  star" 
for  this  outing  nailed  originally  from 
Bukowine  where  he  claimed  to  have 
suffered  temporary  incarceration  on 
account  of  his  game  loving  propen- 
sities. He  dug  coal  for  bodily  sus- 
tenance and  hunted  big  game  to  feel 
the  joy  of  life  in  the  big  out  of  doors. 
He  was  a  young  man  with  a  large 
healthy  family.  A  clean  living, 
wholesome  type  who  neither  flirted 
with  my  Lady  Nicotine  nor  consorted 
in  company  where  the  fire  water 
bubbles.  His  language  was  not  par- 
liamentary nor  readable,  but  dis- 
tinctly expressive.  He  announced 
his  intention  to  walk  the  full  eighteen 
miles  south  on  the  trail  to  our  camp- 
ing ground,  while  the  Doc  and  your 
goat  hunter  elect  were  to  ride.  Santly 
McDonald  was  to  look  after  the  two 
.pack  horses  and  help  us  to  get  settled 
as  comfortably  as  possible,  then 
bring  the  horses  in  and  go  out  for 
us  again  three  or  four  days  later. 
*    *    *  * 

There  was  nothing  suspicious  look- 
ing about  the  other  members  of  the 
party.  Nor  did  there  appear  to  be 
anything  abnormal  in  the  suggestion 
that  this  erstwhile  nimrod  mount  and 
forge  ahead. 

Had  Bush  River  Jones  or  old 
Dutch  or  Samson  Beaver  or  any  one 
or  all  of  the  old  time  hunters  appeared 
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in  buckskin  shirt  and  the  other  ac- 
coutrements of  a  trapper  hunter,'  he 
or  they  would  have  elicited  from  the 
native  in  that  thriving  burg  merely 
a  nod  of  recognition — an  admiring 
glaace — and  perhaps  a  request  for 
meat.  Let  it  be  known,  however, 
that  a  visitor  has  arrived,  out  to  hunt 
big  game,  clad  in  an  old  buckskin 
shirt  sometime  worn  by  a  real  hunter 
of  the  prehistoric  buffalo — a  pair  of 
greenish  looking,  neutral  tinted 
breeches,  with  the  idea  of  a  color 
scheme,  a  formidable  looking  rifle 
completing  the  "tout  ensemble"  and 
you  beget  scepticism,  conjecture  and 
speculation  in  the  minds  of  the  local 
celebrities.  To  be  brief,  you  feel  de- 
cidedly quixotic  when  you  allow 
yourself  to  wonder  what  they  are 
each  and  everyone  thinking  about 
now.  I  realized  I  was  ploughing  a 
lonely  furrow — it  was  decidedly  up 
to  me,  and  in  the  local  vernacular — 
I  "beat  it."  The  broncho,  support- 
ing what  he  deemed  an  incongruity, 
did  his  best  to  get  from  under,  but 
with  the  vision  of  those  jet  black 
hoofs  dangling  below  the  breeches 
before  me,  and  Martha's  "cheerio," 
of  blessed  memory  still  playing  with 
my  auricular  sensibilities,  I  kept  my 
seat  and  we  left  the  "madding  crowd's 
ignoble  gaze"  for  the  serenity  of  the 
trail  and  the  quiet  stillness  of  those 
stately  pines. 

It  was  a  glorious  morning.  A  six- 
inch  snowfall  had  given  the  hills  a 
mid-winter  appearance.  The  frosty 
tang  in  the  air  was  softened  by  the 
rays  of  sunlight  striking  the  trail 
wherever  an  opening  would  permit. 
I  had  not  been  in  the  saddle  for 
more  than  two  miles  before  I  realized 
a  desire  to  change  seats  with  some- 
one or  other  of  the  party,  consequent- 
ly with  a  feigned  regard  for  Albert's 
comfort  I  suggested  we  trade  ponies 
and  I  would  try  Shanks,  his  mare,  for 
a  spell.  He  smiled  and  promptly 
helped  me  out  jvith  a  suggestion  I 
have  since  invariably  followed,  that 
it  is  always  a  good  thing  to  walk  a 
mile  for  every  two  or  three  vou  ride 
on  a  mountain  trail,  that  is  if  you 
have  any  real  intention  of  leaving 
your  blankets  the  next  morning. 

High  noon  found  us  wending  our 


way  along  a  creek  through  a  patch 
of  burnt  timber. 

"The  careless  smoker  on  the  idle  trail, 
The  smouldering  camp  fire  and  the 

vagrant  breeze; 
Make  all  your  vaunted  pride  of  what 

avail, 

Yon  sad  gray  ghosts  that  once 
were  stately  trees." 
It  occurred  to  me  that  Martha  was 
in  some  way  the  inspiration  of  those 
lines,  consequently,  with  that  guiltiest 
feeling  the  old  briar  found  its  way 
back  to  my  hip  pocket  unlit. 

The  growth  of  timothy  and  clover 
on  the  trail  bespoke  a  lumber  camp 
ahead  which  we  reached  in  time  to 
receive  the  hospitality  of  its  genial 
"boss,"  when — somehow  the  sub- 
ject of  bears  cropped  up.  We  main- 
tained an  implacable  silence  upon  our 
ultimate  destination  and  the  game 
objective;  while  the  "boss"  regaled 
us  with  some  good  storias  on  his 
experieaces,  mainly  calculated  to 
strike  terror  into  the  heart  of  the 
uninitiated.  He  wound  up  with  the 
information  that  there  was  a  big 
grizzly -around  the  Valley  of  the  Three 
Peaks.    His  tracks  had  been  seen 


on  the  creek  and  if  we  didn't  get  him 
he  would  take  a  whirl  in  that  direc- 
tion before  old  Ephriam  denned  up. 
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I  caught  a  glint  of  warning  from 
Albert  and  restrained  my  anxiety  to 
tell  our  host  frankly  that  for  my  part 
he  was  welcome  to  anything  in  the 
bear  line  he  could  persuade  to  re- 
main "  in  those  parts.  Not  in  the 
least  disturbed  at  having  drawn  a 
blank  as  to  our  intentions,  he  bade  us 
an  affable  goodday  and  good  luck. 

I  took  time  by  the  forelock  and 
while  Jagus  mounted  the  broncho,  I 
cautioned  him  against  any  predis- 
position on  his  part  in  a  given  event- 
uality to  lead  me  astray  on  the 
tracks  of  an  "Ursus  Horibilis"  con- 
fiding in  him  that  it  was  a  matter  of 
great  import  to  me  to  get  a  goat  and 
that  the  one  and  only  task  on  hand 
for  this  occasion  was  not  exactly 
self-imposed.  It  was  the  best  front 
I  could  put  on  under  the  circumstan- 
ces, but  it  had  the  required  effect. 

A  comparatively  short  distance 
from  the  lumber  camp  we  left  the 
main  trail  and  following  -a  small 
creek  as  our  only  indication  of  the 
right  direction,  were  temporarily  lost 
to  the  rest  of  humanity  in  the  density 
of  a  virgin  forest. 

About  three  miles  in  Albert  spoke 
for  the  first  time;  (our  lips  had  been 
sealed  on  entering  the  bush).  I 
directed  my  pony  towards  him  and 
found  what  appeared  to  be  a  fairly 
fresh  impression  in  the  snow  and  was 
informed  "sotto  voce"  it  was  a  grizzly 
track — only  about  an  hour  or  two 
old.  "Ursus  Horibilis"  was  in  those 
parts  and  needless  to  say  I  found  it 
convenient  to  suggest  that  Albert 
might  lead  my  horse  the  rest  of  the 
way  in  as  it  was  hard  going  and  he 
could  select  the  route  on  foot  with 
more  precision  than  I. 

It  was  not  so  much  a  feeling  ol 
apprehension  as  a  desire  on  my  part 
to  avoid  breaking  in  upon  Ephraim's 
privacy  without  reasonable  notice  of 
my  ^intentions  to  make  his  acquain- 
tance.- As  old  Doc  Peets  puts  it 
when  speaking  of  funereal  arrange- 
ments in  Wolfville,  you  want  to  be 
"plumb  liberal  on  distances." 
*    *    *  * 

We  struck  our  camping  ground 
about  five  o'clock  without  further 
incident  of  any  moment  occurring. 
It  was  an  inviting  open  glade  with  a 


small  creek  flowing  past  the  lower 
side.  The  A  shaped  tents  were 
promptly  pitched  and  a  large  camp 
fire  lighted.  Albert  produced  a  saw 
and  soon  piled  up  a  stack  of  wood 
sufficient  to  see  us  through  the  night, 
while  the  genial  Doc  prepared  the 
evening  meal  consisting  of  liberal 
portions  of  bacon  and  beans  and  liba- 
tions of  Washington  coffee.  I  amus- 
ed myself  in  the  interim  lopping  off  a 
few  spruce  boughs  and  after  clearing 
the  snow  away  brushed  the  floor  of 
our  tent. 

That  first  night  in  camp  was  weird- 
Oh  no,  I  wasn't  cold  with  three'pair 
of  good  grey  blankets  supplementing 
the  Jaeger  sleeping  bag  of  profitable 
experience,  plus  a  rubber  sheet  and 
a  stout  canvas  ground  sheet.  Some- 
how I  could  not  get  out  of  my  head 
the  fact  that  we  were  in  the  territory 
of  the  Ursus  horibilis  and  old  Eph- 
raim  himself  was  abroad.  (To  look 
at  the  name  of  the  specie  in  cold 
print  is  in  itself  enough  to  bring  on 
cold  chills).  It  must  have  been 
about  two  A.M.  or  thereabouts  when 
I  awoke  conscious  of  a  scratching 
sound  and  the  pattering  of  feet  in- 
dicating the  presence  of  some  night 
marauder  or  other.  The  Doc  also 
was  showing  signs  of  restlessness — 
which  was  some  solace  to  an  agitated 
nerve  condition — so  I  hazarded  the 
question  "Dp  you  hear  anything, 
Doc?"  "Yes,  mice!"  was  the  laconic 
response. 

It  required  some  effort  to  get  out 
of  that  sleeping  bag  and  the  old  grey 
blankets  at  5.30  A.M.,  an  hour  before 
daybreak,  with  snow  on  the  ground 
and  about  10  degrees  of  frost  in  the 
air,  but  I  was  there  for  the  tiffen. 
Sandy  "beat  me  to  it,"  however, 
remarking  that  he  always  liked  to  be 
on  the  job  before  the  chef  had  a 
chance  to  burn  the  bacon.  Sandy 
left  for  Coleman  with  the  horses 
about  nine  o'clock  and  after  straight- 
ening our  camp  around,  Albert  sug- 
gested we  reconnoitre  and  see  what 
was  doing. 

The  instructions  were  that  I  should 
climb  the  ridge  on  our  left  to  the 
timber  line  and  search  the  ridge  and 
shale  slide  on  the  other  side  with  my 
glasses,  while  Albert  and  the  Doc 
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would  go  straight  up  the  slope  from 
camp.  I  was  to  shoot  at  anything 
that  looked  like  a  goat  and  repeat  the 
experiment  as  often  as  appeared 
necessary — and  look  out  for  bear. 

While  not  particularly  happy  about 
this  solitary  venture  I  pulled  myself 
together  and  put  all  tne  zeal  I  could 
muster  into  the  effort.  My  limbs 
seemed  to  be  extra  heavy  about 
fifteen  minutes  after  the  start  and 
responded  indifferently  to  mental 
direction.  By  means  of  successive 
"breathers"  I  finally  reached  the  top 
of  the  ridge  and  could  then  look 
over  the  valley  of  tall  timber  to  the 
slope  up  which  the  Doc  and  Albert 
were  crawling  looking  like  two  black 
ants  on  the  snow.  It  was  a  com- 
fortable feeling  to  see  them  still  climb- 
ing. 

As  there  were  none  but  old  tracks  % 
in  my  territory  I  concentrated  upon 
their  slope  and  experienced  a  momen- 
tary thrill  nearly  every  time  I  looked 
through  the  glasses  expecting -one  or 
other  of  the  old  stumps  on  the  snow 
slide  to  show  signs  of  life,  and  pre- 
sently the  report  of  the  .303  Winches- 
ter reverberating  round  the  valley 
reached  me.  I  looked  in  the  direction 
of  the  Doc.  and  found  him  apparently 
approaching  an  old  stump  he  had 
evidently  mistaken  for  a  "Billy."  If 
there  is  anything  in  this  telepathy 
stuff  I  hope  he  caught  my  wave  of 
thought,  particularly  as  I  found 
myself  disturbing  the  wave  currents 
audibly  in  my  environment  by  an 
exclamation  "Cheerio,  Doc!  you're 
not  the  only  fellow  who  has  surprised 
himself  by  tilting  at  his  own  mental 
images." 

How  I  got  down  from  my  ridge  I 
have  not  yet  been  able  to  figure  out 
clearly;  suffice  it  to  say  I  skidded  and 
slid — perchance  I  rolled — anyway  I 
joined  the  duetto  in  time  for  tiff  en  by 
five  o'clock,  retiring  quite  early  in 
the  evening  to  the  soothing  influence 
of  the  spruce  boughs.  Comparing 
notes  at  5.30  A.M.  with  the  Doc,  we 
neither  of  us  were  conscious  of  any 
marauders  throughout  the  night. 

The  Doc  found  he  had  a  pressing 
engagement  back  in  town  that  day 
and  I  was  left  to  keep  camp.  Albert 
casually  mentioned   before  leaving 


that  bear  might  come  around  if  the 
camp  was  quiet — he  said  they  could 
smell  bacon  frying  quite  a  distance. 
I  was  the  quiet,  subdued  chappie  all 
day.  If  only  Martha  could  happen 
along: 

"Here  with  a  loaf  of  bread  beneath 
the  bough, 
A  flask  of  wine,  a  book  of  verse — 
and  Thou 

Beside  me  sjngjjng  in  the  Wilder- 
ness, 

And  Wilderness  is  Paradise 
enow." 

To  be  candid  with  myself  I  did  the 
camp  chores  in  moccasin  feet  and  in 
full  view  of  the  .280  Ross.  I  doubt 
if  the  tent  maker  fellow  ever  heard  of 
an  "Ursus  Horibilis." 

Nothing  broke  the  spell  of  that  day- 
light vigil  until  Albert  noiselessly 
approached  about  five  o'clock  with 
the  information  that  he  had  run 
across  a  fresh  grizzly  track  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  camp.  I  felt 
I  had  had  a  narrow  escape  and  was 
grateful  to  the  wind  that  carried 
my  presence  to  him.  After  an  even- 
ing of  more  bear  talk  I  retired  ex- 
pecting to  put  in  another  night  of 
thrilling  encounters  with  old  Eph- 
raim. 

*    *    *  * 

The  problem  before  us  on  turning 
out  at  five  A.M.  that  third  day  was 
the  present  location  of  our  "oreamnos 
montanus "  Albert  said  he  would 
follow  the  creek  around  the  valley 
and  try  to  find  them  most  likely  on 
the  ridge  parallelling  the  one  upon 
•which  I  had  already  cut  my  eye  teeth 
and  bruised  various  parts  of  my 
anatomy.  Meantime,  I  must  keep 
my  eyes  peeled  and  glasses  focused 
on  the  rock  ledge  above  timber  line 
where  they  might  appear  and  lie 
down  when  the  sun  got  up.  After 
Albert  left  I  took  a  few  winks  in  the 
blankets  until f sunup,  and  had  just 
completed  the  rinsing  of  the  break- 
fast dishes  by  the  primitive  method 
of  a  scrape  with  a  stick  and  a  swab- 
bing operation  with  the  small  end  of 
a  spruce  bough — a  trick  I  learned 
from  Martha  on  our  angling  expedi- 
tion— when  looking  up  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  prominent  ledge  jutting  out 
well  above  timber  line  overlooking 
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the  ridge  of  my  first  day's  penance, 
I  became  suddenly  conscious  of  an 
awe-inspiring  presence: 

"On  dizzy  ledge  of  mountain  wall 

above  the  timber  line 
I  hear  the  riven  slide  rock  fall 

toward  the  stunted  pine, 
Upon  the  paths  I  tread  secure  no 

foot  dares  follow  me, 
For  I  am  master  of  the  crags  and 

march  above  the  Scree." 
It  was  as  if  some  patriarch  of  old 
had  reappeared  on  the  stage  by  the 
centre  right  entrance  with  every 
intention  of  starring  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  play.  His  creamy  white 
colouring  against  the  dark  back- 
ground accentuated  the  proportions 
of  that  prime  "Billy."  Standing  in 
characteristic  pose  true  to  descrip- 
tions I  had  read  and  Martha  had 
enlarged  upon,  he  looked  down  from 
that  giddy  height  of  rocky  eminence 
doubtless  conscious  only  of  a  good 
night's  feed  and  comparative  secur- 
ity, letting  it  be  known  he  was  there 
complete — although  I  couldn't  see 
the  little  black  hoofs  below  the 
breeches — with  a  challenge  sticking 
out  all  over  him  "Come,  get  my  hide 
if  you  can!" 

The  old  heart  ceased  fluttering 
after  awhile  and  I  settled  down  to 
the  morning  watch.  With  the  help 
of  the  glasses  I  soon  discovered  he 
was  not  alone,  for  shortly  another 
and  even  larger  goat  appeared  and 
looked  down  into  the  valley,  as  though 
about  to  relieve  the  star  performer  of 
his  guard  duty,  and  .then  the  "little 
brother"  appeared.  All  three  re- 
mained in  full  view  of  the  camp  for 
the  rest  of  the  morning,  first*  one  and 
then  the  other  standing  up  and  look- 
ing over  either  side  of  the  ledge  to 
the  valley  below. 

Now  that  the  game  was  in  sight 
and  spurred  on  by  memories  of 
Martha's  felicitations,  I  set  about  the 
camp  chores  with  real*  interest  and 
the  corresponding  energy,  winding 
up  the  morning  with  a  little  exercise 
at  holding  the  bead  of  the  foresight 
in  the  V  of  the  rifle  and  an  invocation 
to  the  Deity  presiding  over  the  des- 
tiny of  all  hunters  of  big  game  that 
there  would  be  no  short  circuiting 
between  the  eye  and  head  when  I 


was  called  upon  to  press  the  trigger. 

After  getting  on  the  outside  of  a 
little  tiffen  about  high  noon  I  took  a 
stroll  along  the  creek  to  meet  Albert 
who  was  now  due  to  return,  keen  to 
inform  him  that  I  had  discovered  goat. 
To  my  chagrin,  be  it  said,  he  did  not 
seem  in  the  least  surprised  or  worked 
up — he  merely  added,  "I  expected 
they  would  show  up  on  that  ledge  as 
they  were  feeding  on  the  slide  over 
tha  ridge  from  camp  last  evening" — 
said  he  found  their  tracks  and  he 
expected  we  could  get  them  that 
evening. 

The  old  heart  started  to  canter 
again  and  while  I  expressed  the  hope 
that  we  might  be  permitted  to  do  so, 
I  was  conscious  of  some  misgivings 
as  to  whether  I  could  now  stand  the 
strain.  Albert  relieved  the  tension 
by  stating  quite  positively  that  if 
we  did  not  get  them  that  afternoon 
we  sure  would  the  next  day.  As  his 
last  remark  carried  the  conviction 
with  it  that  he  was  now  master  of  the 
whole  situation,  crags,  goat  and 
everything,  and  could  now  control 
their  movements,  I  felt  quite  "perk- 
ed" up.  "How  many  shots  does  it 
take  "to  drop  a  goat?"  I  inquired  cas- 
ual like  as  we  strolled  back  to  camp. 
"That  depends  where  you  hit  him," 
was  the  laconic  reply.  "A  goat  can 
carry  as  much  lead  as  a  grizzly  and 
then  some  and  get  away  with  it.  I 
have  known  a  prime  old  Billy  receive 
as  many  as  ten  hits  with  the  ordinary 
soft  nosed  bullet  and  then  with  an 
inquiring  look  in  the  direction  whence 
they  came  stagger  away  with  the 
load  still  mainly  concerned  with  the 
cause  of  all  the  abuse." 

A  slight  tremor  was  perceptible 
when  I  suddenly  remembered  my 
rifle  was  only  good  for  five  shells 
without  taking  time  to  reload.  A1-' 
lowing  a  liberal  fifty  per  cent  for 
misses,  I  might  gamble  upon  deliver- 
ing two  of  them  home  and  still  no 
certainty  of  Martha's  goat  and  meat 
for  the  natives. 

We  commenced  my  second  pil- 
grimage up  that  ridge  to  timber  line 
about  two  o'clock — for  my  part  cheer- 
fully enough  until  about  half  way  up 
when  I  was  obliged  to  mutter  some- 
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thing  to  Albert  about  Festina  Lente 
"What's  the  hurry?"  "Weir,  if  you 
want  those  goat,  get  a  move  on — it 
will  soon  be  too  dark  to  shoot 
straight."  This  was  the  spur  he 
used  and  every  time  I  paused  for  a 
breather  he  gave  me  five  minutes  and 
then  a  dig  with  the  spur  of  genuine 
encouragement  to  wThich  I  responded 
until  w7e  reached  the  top  of  the  ridge 
only  to  find  no  goat  in  sight. 

Albert — figuratively  speaking — dug 
in  with  the  right  heel  for  all  he  was" 
worth — he  was  positively  fulsome. 
"They  were  not  far  away"  he  said, 
and  we  could  drop  down  on  the  other 
side — across  the  shale  slide  on  an  old 
sheep  trail  hardly  discernible  from 
our  present  position,  then  have  a 
look  over  the  parallel  ridge  where  he 
believed  they  had  gone  to  feed. 

With  the  help  of  a  stout  young 
spruce  trimmed  off  for  the  purpose, 
I  managed  to  slip  and  slide  on  the 
snow  always  a  few  yards  behind,  and 
stumble  down  to  the  shale,  and  fol- 
lowing in  Albert's  tracks  got  along 
fairly  wrell  across  the  slide  on  the 
sheep  trail  until  I  unfortunately  look- 
ed down  on  my  left  hand  to  the  val- 
ley below  and  immediately  found 
myself  calculating  at  what  point  my 
consciousness  would  cease  and  my 
lifeless  clay  find  a  permanent  resting 
place  should  I  miss  my  foothold  and 
start  to  roll.  Would  Martha  send 
flowers  or  even  inquire  for  my  last 
resting  place? 

This  jumble  of  thought  quite  stag- 
gered me  for  the  moment  and  the 
slightly  giddy  feeling  in  my  cranium 
found  its  way  to  my  feet  and  I  ex- 
perienced all  the  thrills  occasioned 
by  an  unsound  foothold  on  the  slide, 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  stout 
spruce  stuck  and  I  held  onto  it  there 
might  have  been  some  copy  for  the 
daily  of  our  town  and  certainly  no 
goat  hide  for  Martha. 

The  left  spur  of  Albert's  whiplash 
satire  began  to  play  at  this  juncture, 
beginning  easily  about  there  being 
nothing  to  it  he  developed  quite  a 
sarcastic  vein  for  a  time  before  I 
finally  got  under  way  (with  a  tem- 
porary desire,  I  admit,  to  belabour 
him  with  my  trusty  pole  if  I  could 
reach  him). 


Having  acquired  a  feeling  of  des- 
peration and  a  second  wind  we  got 
over  and  climbed  up  the  opposite 
ridge  until  it  was  impossible  to  go 
further  and  get  back  over  the  slide 
to  the  top  of  our  home  ridge  before 
dark. 

Albert  apparently  not  in  the  least 
disturbed  by  our  mutual  behaviour 
laconically  announced  we  must  call 
it  off  apd  return  to  camp.   I  tried  to 


"Preparatory  to  going  over  the  top,  he  stopped." 

retaliate  a  little  by  suggesting  the 
folly  of  the  effort  without  reckoning 
upon  the  possibility  of  accomplish- 
ment. I  put  it  to  him  deliberately, 
feeling  perfectly  justified  under  my 
recent  provocation. 

He  came  back  with  both  heels  at 
once  "Do  you  good!  That's  what 
you  need — and  when  you  have  got 
what  you  need  you'll  get  what  you 
want!"  That  goes  with  goat-hunting 
and  everything  else.    This  philoso- 
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phic  sally  of  Albert's  kept  the  old 
bean  fully  occupied  and  working 
overtime — there  was  no  room  for 
fear  about  the  imaginary  perils  of 
the  slide  on  the  return.  With  the 
thought  of  a  slice  or  two  of  bacon  and 
a  liberal  helping  of  beans  ahead,  I 
tackled  the  climb  up  to  the  top  of  the 
home  ridge  with  energy. 

Once  on  top  Albert  put  on  the  soft 
pedal  and  suggested  we  toboggan 
down  to  camp.  Cutting  down  a 
healthy  spruce  he  ordered  me  to  get 
aboard  while  he  grabbed  the  stout 
end  with  a  caution  to  hold  tight  and 
look  out  for  stumps.  The  "Trans- 
Canada"  down  the  eastern  slopes  of 
the  Rockies  along  the  Bow  River 
wasn't  in  our  class — with  no  stops  we 
pulled  up  within  about  £#0  yards 
from  camp,  when  we  fell  upon  the 
"tiffen"  with  all  the  incidents  of  our 
fruitless  climb  viewed  in  their  proper 
perspective. 

"To  contemplations  sober  eye, 
Such  is  the  race  of  man! 

And  they  that  creep  and  they  that 

% 

Shall  end  where  they  began." 

*    *    *  * 

We  were  up  and  through  with  the 
breakfast  dishes  before  six  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  I  was  by  this 
time  quite  bucked  up  about  my  ability 
to  turn  out  of  those  blankets  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  look  out  from 
a  stoveless  tent  across  the  charred 
embers  upon  the  icy  camping  ground 
and  the  sriow  ladened  boughs  of  the 
surrounding  trees. 

"Awake!  For  Morning  in  the  bowl 
of  Night, 
Has  flung  the  stone  that  puts 
the  stars  to  flight." 

"We  must  get  up  onto  the  ridge  by 
daybreak,"  said  Albert,  buckling  on 
his  belt  and  completing  the  operation 
by  feeling  the  edge  of  his  skinning 
knife  which  he  then  promptly  sheath- 
ed, to  pick  up  his  gun.  "I  need  the 
exercise,"  I  jocularly  replied.  "Then 
what?"  "Wait  till  we  get  there  and 
see,"  he  tersely  replied. 

Somehow  the  climb  was  easier  that 
morning.  It  did  not  seem  as  far  to 
the  top  as  heretofore  and  we  cut  off 
about  fifteen  minutes  from  our  pre- 
vious schedule. 


A  thick  October  mist  enveloped 
the  valley  reaching  beyond  timber 
line  some  distance  up  the  Rocky 
Mountain  sides.  For  an  hour  or 
more  we  waited  for  the  sun  to  break 
through  and  lift  the  shroud. 

And  Lo!  the  Hunter  of  the  East  has 
caught 

The  Sultan's  turret  in  a  noose  of 
light." 

Out  of  the  mist  appeared  the  out- 
line of  my  patriarchal  friend  silhouet- 
ted on  the  rock  ledge  of  the  farther 
ridge  across  the  slide  and  soon  we 
discerned  the  outlines  of  the  other " 
two  with  the  help  of  my  binoculars. 

The  grand  and  glorious  feeling 
engendered  by  the  appearance  of 
Martha's  prime  Billy  was  rather 
dampened  when  Albert  remarked 
".We're  out  of  luck  for  the  present — 
they  have  finished  feeding  and  we 
shall  only  disturb  them  and  perhaps 
drive  them  out  of  the  country  if  we 
tackle  them  now."  We  had  better 
go  down  again  and  get  some  lunch  and 
get  back  here  early  in  the  afternoon 
and  catch  them  when  they  come 
down  to  feed — that  will  give  us  time 
to  get  you  placed  well  for  a  shot — 
cheer  up,  they'll  soon  be  dead!"  "So 
will  I  be  before  night  if-  I  have  to 
tackle  this  dimn'd  climb  again  to- 
day," I  added  with  ill-concealed 
acerbity.  "Good  tonic  for  the  ner- 
ves" he  replied,  "By  the  time  you 
get  up  here  again  you'll  have  earned 
the  right  to  shoot  and  kill — now  mind 
what  I  tell  you."  In  the  light  of 
subsequent  events  I  did  mind. 

As  Albert  said  there's  the  whole 
game  of  life  in  a  sentence.  Before 
you  get  what  you  want  you  need 
training.  The  eye  must  become  ac- 
customed to  the  landscape  with  its 
variegated  colorings  and  deceiving 
distances.  Get  used  to  the  sight  of 
your  game  by  looking  at  it  a  time  or 
two  before  finally  tackling  your  job — 
don't  hurry — nor  worry  about  the 
tired  feeling  from  unusual  bodily 
exertion  the  first  day  or  two — the 
recuperative  powers  and  adaptability 
of  the  human  physique  are  irnmense — 
if  you  don't  force  the  pace  and  over- 
step the  bounds  of  reason. 

All  of  which  sounded  all  right  and 
may  prove   good  reading.  Tobog- 
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ganing  down  the  ridge  to  camp  sim- 
plified the  process  of  assimilating 
Albert's  wholesome  philosophy  con- 
siderably. 

We  were  back  on  the  ridge  by  three 
o'clock  to  find  nothing  in  sight  but 
an  eagle  hovering  around  the  shale 
slide  perhaps  in  anticipation  while 
your  erstwhile  goat  hunter,  feeling 
that  he  had  again  drawn  a  blank, 
turned  a  questioning  look  towards 
Albert. 

"They're  down  feeding  on  the  other 
side  of  the 'ridge  across  the  slide.  I 
want  you  to  get  up  this  slide  below 
us  to  the  little  ledge  with  the  solitary 
stunted  spruce  growing  on  it  about 
200  yards  up  from  here.  I  shall  go 
round  the  base  of  the  ridge  across 
from  us  and  up  the  slide  on  the  other 
side  and  drive  them  over  the  pass 
where  the  snow  is  up  there  above 
you.  They  will  go  across  in  front  of 
you  and  you  will  have  several  chanc- 
es. Be  up  in  your  place  by  four 
o'clock  when  I  will  fire  a  shot  to  scare 
them  over — then  look  out  and  good 
luck!" 

Obeying  Albert's  instructions  about 
footwork  and  zigzagging  up  the  slide, 
with  the  help  of  a  stout  pole  and  my 
rifle  snugly  slung  on  my  shoulder — 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  moment  car- 
ried me  some  distance  towards  the 
designated  cover  of  that  solitary 
stunted  spruce.  Unfortunately,  about 
15  yards  from  the  ledge  described,  the 
slide  appeared  steeper  while  the  shale 
seemed  much  looser  and  the  ascent 
presented  almost  insuperable  diffi- 
culties to  my  amateurish  efforts. 
Pausing  for  breath,  I  again  made  the 
almost  fatal  mistake  of  turning  to 
look  back.  The  result  was  complete 
paralysis  of  any  power  to  move  and 
I  appeared  to  be  fixed  there  for  a 
time  not  to  be  computed  within  the 
twenty-four  hour  system  of  the  Can- 
adian Pacific.  I  virtually  gave  up 
the  goat  with  abject  resignation.  The 
glory  of  the  chase  while  under  the 
inspiring  influence  of  Martha's  pres- 
ence faded  away  completely  and  was 
lost  in  the  depths  of  the  valley  a 
long  way  below. 

The  slightest  movement  in  an  en- 
deavour to  discern  the  time  by  my 
wrist  watch  seemed  to  start  the  rifle 


wobbling  on  my  shoulder  and  com- 
plete my  surrender.  The  watch  read 
five  minutes  after  four  when  I  was 
startled  by  the  reverberation  of  a 
rifle  shot  and  the  flash  from  a  bullet 
spattering  upon  the  rocks  to  the 
extreme  left  above  me. 

We  were  in  action — looking  up — 
Goat  number  one — the  prime  Billy, 
in  the  heyday  of  his  maturity — made 
his  entry  in  the  third  Act  and  grand 
finale  of  the  play.  He,  whose  hide 
I  had  coveted  on  sight  and  for  which 
I  had  been  prepared,  if  necessary,  for 
all  the  consequences  of  a  possible 
breach  of  the  tenth  commandment, 
was  almost  within  respectable  game 
shooting  range. 

With  a  transportation  of  feeling  I 
was  actually  onto  that  ledge  and  down 
on  all  fours  before  "Billy"  had  made 
out  what  kind  of  an  animal  it  was 
that  threatened  to  bar  his  passage 
across  the  base  of  rock  above  me  to 
the  security  of  the  ridge  on  my  right. 

Could  I  nowT  discredit  the  buckskin 
huntjjig  shirt  with  fringes  complete, 
donated  by  the  old  Scout  of  Riel 
Rebellion  fame,  for  this  sublime  oc- 
casion? What  would  the  local  cel- 
ebrities of  Coleman  say  or  think  or 
do — all  together  and  at  the  same 
time.  Now  was  my  chance  to  solicit 
their  cheery  salutations  and  recip- 
rocate offhand  like  with  a  little  meat. 
Artemis — queen  and  huntress — be 
my  aid — steady  my  nerve  and  grant 
to  me  the  boon  of  getting  Martha's 
goat. 

Billy,  apparently  satisfied  that  my 
attitude  bespoke  a  surefooted  friendly 
mountain  ram  or  something  of  kin- 
dred species,  came  on  and  following 
him  appeared  the  old  man  of  the  trior 
who  steered  a  course  along  the  ledge 
about  twenty  yards  higher  up. 

I  concluded  they  were  well  within 
the  range  of  my  high  velocity  .280 
Ross  with  its  500  yards  straight 
trajectory  and  when  the  prime  Billy 
was  about  on  my  port  beam  in  his 
passage  across.  I  took  a  full  bead 
behind  his  shoulders  and  gave  the 
trigger  the  required  steady  pressure. 
The  firing  pin  struck  but  nothing 
happened.  I  remembered  what  Al- 
bert had  said  about  the  cold  weather 
sometimes  stiffening  oil  or  grease 
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around  the  spring  which  releases  the 
firing  pin  and  the  consequent  failure 
to  strike  the  cap  in  the  shell  hard 
enough  to  explode  the  cartridge. 
While  momentarily  disconcerted  I 
pulled  back  the  bolt  with  a  stiff  jerk 
and  threw  in  shell  number  two. 
Billy  steadily  continued  his  course 
quite  oblivious  of  the  impending 
danger  and  I  let  go.  He  stopped 
suddenly  and  looked  down.  I  felt 
instinctively  that  I  had  hit  him,  but 
had  misjudged  his  movement  and 
the  bullet  had  gone  into  the  stomach 


"1  see  a  goat." 


region  too  far  back  from  the  shoulder 
to  stop  him. 

My  attention  was  then  arrested  by 
the  "old  man"  as  he  rounded  a  curve 


on  the  rock  face  and  appeared  a  full 
target.  I  must  have  struck  him  hard 
as  he  plunged  off  the  ledge  into  a 
bank  of  snow  about  twenty  feet 
below  and  I  concluded  I  had  his  hide 
anyway. 

The  report  started  Billy  off  on  the 
move  again  and  he  was  now  squarely 
in  front  of  me.  His  gait  appeared 
unsteady  and  I  took  a  careful  sight 
and  sent  my  third  bullet  home.  He 
stopped — turned  over  and  rolled 
down  the  slide.  As  he  passed  me, 
leaving  a  crimson  blotch  in  the  snow, 
I  could  see  he  had  been  fatally  struck 
in  the  heart  region  and  I  turned  my 
attention  to  the  "old  man"  who  had 
got  onto  his  feet  again  out  of  the  snow 
bank  and  was  moving  quite  sprightly 
towards  the  ridge  where  he  would 
drop  out  of  sight  and  reach.  Pre- 
paratory to  going  over  the  top  he 
stopped,-  looked  over  the  valley  and 
then  turned  in  my  direction  exposing 
his  shoulder  and  chest  region  which 
I  promptly  took  advantage  of  and 
sent  another  "pill"  home  with  which 
he  seemed  to  plunge  forward  and 
drop  out  of  sight. 

The  strain  over  I  pulled  out  the 
old  briar  and  lit  up  and  was  enjoying 
a  comfortable  flirtation  with  the 
fragrant  herb  in  full  view  of  my  first 
goat  about  150  yards  below  me  when 
I  espied  Albert  coming  down  the  far 
ridge  and  making  for  the  dead  quarry 
across  the  slide.  Discarding  his  mac- 
kinaw  he  promptly  graplocked  the 
4 'Billy"  and  proceeded  with  the  skin- 
ning operation. 

While  enjoying  the  old  briar  I 
was  somewhat  perturbed  as  to  the 
safety  of  my  descent;  Albert  settled 
the  matter  for  me  by  asking  me  if  I 
expected  him  to  skin  the  goat  alone. 
Whether  it  was  this  question  or  the 
one  following  asking  why  I  had  miss- 
ed the  other  which  stirred  me  up, I 
am  not  able  to  determine.  I  did  get 
down  in  time  to  save  the  little  black 
hoofs  from  being  severed  below  the 
breeches,  and  there  and  then  assured 
Albert  he  had  another  goat  on  his 
hands  over  the  ridge.  After  com- 
pleting the  skinning  operation,  Albert 
climbed  up  on  the  ridge  to  try  and 
locate  our  other  goat,  but  as  it  was 
getting  dark  he  was  obliged  to  return 
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assuring  me  that  if  he  was  there  we 
would  find  him  in  the  morning. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  lingering  doubt 
in  Albert's  mind  as  to  whether  I 
had  really  hit  him. 

Albert  took  the  carcass  on  his 
shoulders  after  tying  the  skin  and 
head  on  mine  and  we  made  all  haste 
to  reach  the  top  of  the  home  ridge 
while  there  was  yet  light  enough  to 
pick  our  way  with  safety.  At  the 
top  of  the  ridge  I  hazarded  a  sugges- 
tion that  the  tobogganing  was  still 
good  and  returned  thanks  inaudibly 
when  I  saw  him  busy  hacking  down 
a  substantial  young  spruce.  With 
the  trophies  and  your  enthusiastic 
goat  hunter  properly  lashed  to  the 
spruce  we  tobogganed  down  the  hill 
to  the  camp  in  great  form. 

I  was  awakened  the  next  morning 
with  a  cheery  salutation  from  Sandy 
McDonald,  "Well,  guv'nor,  you 
brought  home  the  bacon,"  to  which 
I  responded  with  the  request  that  he 
get  busy  arid  cook  some  including 
a  piece  of  goat  liver.  I  felt  I  had 
earned  absolute  respite  from  any 
connection  with  the  camp  chores 
that  morning. 

While  Sandy  took  charge  of  the 
camp,  Albert  climbed  the  ridge  to 
locate  the  other  goat.  We  could  see 
his  tracks  and  crimson  splashes  on 
the  snow  with  the  help  of  glasses, 
but  the  goat  had  evidently  dropped 
somewhere  out  of  sight.  Albert  re- 
turned about  three  hours  later  and 
informed  us  he  had  had  quite  a  job 
to  reach  him,  but  had  finally  got  him 
down  where  we  could  both  work  upon 
him  and  get  his  hide  and  head  safely 
back  to  camp.  We  struck  camp  soon 
after  noon  with  our  task  accomplished 
reaching  the  lumber  camp  in  time  for 
an  early  supper.  I  felt  somewhat 
disappointed  that  the  boss  was  not 
there  as  I  had  contemplated  giving 
him  a  little  meat  by  way  of  experi- 
menting with  my  feelings  before 
reaching  the  main  street  of  that 
thriving  burg  of  Coleman. 

Albert  was  given  absolute  discre- 
tion as  the  officer  dispensing  our 
"largesse"  in  the  form  of  meat,  and 
with  a  caution  to  "Tell  it  not  in 
Gath"  that  we  did  not  connect  with 
the  "Ursus  Horibilis"  I  bade  him 


adieu.  We  reached  the  town  just 
before  dark  and  I  enjoyed  the  effect 
of  riding  ahead  of  the  party  directing 
all  inquirers  to  talk  the  results  over 
with  Sandy. 

"The  circumstances"  quoted  Mar- 
tha as  she  poured  my  second  cup  of 
tea  in  her  usual  inimitable  manner 
"which  render  necessary  the  habitual 


The  first  tee. 


pursuit  of  wild  animals,  either  as  a 
means  of  sustenance  or  for  self-de- 
fence, generally  accompany  a  phase 
of  human  progress  distinctly  inferior 
to  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  stages 
resorted  to  as  a  recreation,  however, 
the  practice  of  the  chase  in  most 
cases  indicates*a  considerable  degree 
of  civilization." 

"Health,"  she  continued,  "is  going 
to  be  a  big  part  of  the  religion  of  the 
new  social  order.  It  is  too  obvious," 
she  concluded,  "that  the  growth  of 
the  spiritual  man  is  dependent  upon 
the  care'  and  development  of  the 
physical." 

While  not  able  to  reconcile  the 
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statement  altogether  I  hazarded  the 
thought  I  had  read  somewhere  that 
"all  our  imposing  superstructure  of 
spiritual,  mental  and  material  civil- 
ization is  founded  upon  the  simple 
primitive  ability  to  get  meat."  At 
least  your  reputation  so  depends 
among  the  citizens  of  that  thriving 
burg  called  "Coleman." 

"Some  Little  talk  awhile  of  me  and 
Thee 

There  seemed — and  then  no  more 
of  Thee  and  me." 

From  the  comfortable  roomy  chair 
with  those  little  black  hoofs  polished 
and  dangling  from  the  breeches,  I 
replied  to  Martha  in  her  own  medium 
of  thought: 


"Ah,  make  the  most  of  what  we 
yet  may  spend, 
Before  we  too  into  the  Dust  des- 
cend." 

"Anyway,"  I  concluded  "I  managed 
to  get  your  goat." 

"I  am  not  so  sure,"  she  replied  in 
that  most  tantalizing  manner  as- 
sumed so  well.  "My  friend  the 
Professor  says  that  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Goat  of  America  has  no  claim  to 
be  regarded  as  a  member  of  the  goat 
group,  and  the  oreamnos  montanus, 
while  not  an  antelope,  is  outside  the 
genus  'Capra'." 

"The  worldly  hope  men  set  their 
hearts  upon 
Turns  ashes — or  it  prospers." 

I  am  still  wondering  whether  I 
did  get  Martha's  goat. 


Picton  Hunters 


Left  to  right;  Russell  Kerr,  Picton;  Chas.  Metcalf,  Picton;  Elmer  Leavitt,  Picton;  Amous  McDonald,  Woodrows 
P.  O.;  Clayton  Hyatt,  Woodrows  P.  O.;  S.  W.  Tripp,  Picton,  Ont. 


F  I  wanted  to  be 
scholarly  and  cor- 
rect I  should  call  it 
the  "great  American 
deer"  for  such  it  is. 
We  have  found  it  all 
over  the  continent 
from  the  Pacific  to 
this  ocean  bordered 
province.  One  thing  we  note  when- 
ever a  bull  is  killed  out  of  season, 
"the  beast  attacked  me,"  is  the  ex- 
cuse. I  well  remember  the  case  of 
the  man  with  the  unseasonable  deer, 
in  a  little  native  judge  shop  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  His  plea  of  "the  beast 
started  to  bite  me"  threw  the  judge 
into  such  convulsions  of  laughter 
that  I  thought  he  would  die  of  suf- 
focation. He  was  one  of  those  full 
blooded  purple  men  like  "Joe  Bag- 
stock"  in  Dombev  and  Son.  When 
he  got  his  breath  again— I  think  be- 
cause he  blamed  the  man  for  his 
exhausting  fit  of  glee,  he  promptlv 
called  "six  years"— "I  mean  six 
months— or— five  hundred— "I  mean 
five  dollars."    Then  we  all  laughed. 

This  province  by  the  sea  is  full  of 
moose.  Great  big  chaps  that  weigh 
up  to  twelve  hundredweight.  It  is 
wonderful  the  speed  a  fully  grown 


bull  can  make  within  the  first  hun- 
dred feet.  They  use  their  thinking 
cap  too  when  they  are  closely 
chased,  leaping  across  and  doubling 
back  near  their  trail  to  get  a  peep  at 
the  hunter.  It  is  only  the  males 
which  have  horns,  and  it  looks  like 
an  extravagant  proviso  of  nature 
that  these  huge  horns  should  be 
grown  within  a  few  months,  and  then 
discarded  within  another  few,  after 
using  up  such  a  vital  amount  of  en- 
ergy. 

I  know  of  twin  calves  but  they 
only  come  to  an  old  cow,  as  the  young 
cow  has  but  one  the  first  season  of 
bearing  when  it  is  about  three  years 
old.  We  all  know  that  the  moose 
has  a  smooth  tongue.  We  think 
that  is  the  reason  it  does  not  eat  of 
the  grasses  but  lives  on  bark  and 
leaves  of  small  trees.  It  will  strip 
a  maple,  peeling  the  bark  and  eating 
the  buds  and  leaves  as  they  appear. 
The  huge  chisel-like  teeth  can  take 
the  bark  from  off  a  noble  tree.  Odd 
that  it  rarely  goes  all  around  the 
trunk  in  its  feeding.  Does  it  leave 
a  large  portion  of  the  bark  uninjured 
that  the  tree  may  live? 

It  is  odd  to  see  these  great  ungainly 
beasts  swimming  out  in  the  lagoons 
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THE  MOOSE 

The  largest  living  member  of  the  deer  family.     This  is  the  "Elk"  in  Europe,  called  "The  Moose"  in  Americi 


to  eat  of  the  lilies,  eating  them  up 
root,  stem  and  flower.  They  stay 
under  so  long  one  wonders  they  do 
not  drown.  In  summer  they  go 
back  into  the  lakes  and  in  winter  they 
yard  on  the  north  sides  of  the  ridges, 
evidently  as  the  snow  on  that  side 
does  not  melt  and  crust  so  easily. 

Their  horns  become  of  greater 
size  each  year.  One  odd  fact  is 
that  if  a  moose  has  a  deformed  horn 
the  next  new  horn  will  reproduce  the 
deformity.  Also  each  new  horn  adds 
a  spike  to  the  group.  It  is  seldom 
they  are  seen  to  fight  with  this  forest 
of  horn.  They  use  the  forefeet  in  a 
spearing  blow  as  do  the  red  deer. 

I  have  always  been  astounded  by 
the  fact  that  these  great  brutes, 
with  a  perfect  maze  of  horn  can  come 
at  full  speed  through  the  Nova  Sco- 
tian  woods,  thick  forests  of  spruce 
and  fir  and  hardwoods  with  much 
undergrowth  and  never  injure  them- 
selves. True  that  the  horns  are 
heard  at  times  to  strike  on  the  under- 
growth, but  one  would  think  that  the 


great  spread  would  halt  the  animal. 
They  turn  the  head  a  bit  and  carry 
the  1  orns  over  the  back  when  under 
great  speed.  It  must  be  a  sight  of 
dread  to  see  two  of  these  monarchs  of 
the  woods  battling,  for  a  mate,  until 
the  horns  spring  one  within  another 
and  the  beasts  are  locked.  We  have 
never  seen  this.  Only  desk  writers 
see  these  novel  sights.  One  who  is 
very  fond  of  these  descriptions  has 
never  been  out  in  his  own  native 
woods:  so  good  readers  take  this  kind 
of  fiction  with  a  grain  of  salt.  The 
horns,  locked  in  death  struggle,  have 
been  found  with  the  skeletons  of  the 
two  bulls. 

Here  is  an  odd  thing  for  a  moose  to 
do — a  neighbour  of  mine  went  alone 
to  the  barrens  to  hunt  moose.  Not 
a  hard  job  this  morning  for  there 
stood  two,  a  bull  and  cow  right  on  an 
old  logging  road — utterly  oblivious 
of  the  man's  approach.  No  doubt 
it  was  on  account  of  this  being  the 
"calling  season,"  when  these  great 
beasts  are  mating — (this  season  ex- 
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tends  from  August  until  early  in 
October  and  the  male  comes  readily 
to  the  counterfeit  call,  or  indeed  to 
the  real  call).  They  are  searching 
for  their  mate — no  wonder  they  come 
when  you  utter  the  love  cry. 

The  man  took  a  sure  sight  on  the 
big  antlered  bull  and  killed  him  with 
one  shot.  The  female  ambled  off 
into  the  bushes.  The  hunter  laid 
his  rifle  down  and  went  up  to  the 
fallen  beast  to  bleed  it — when  he 
noticed  the  cow  returning.  He  took 
his  hat  off  and,  waving  his  arms  and 
calling  loudly,  ran  towards  the  cow  to 
scare  her  off.  It  took  a  bit  of  yelling 
and  waving  to  make  the  great  beast 
turn  on  her  tracks  and  walk  slowly 
into  the  woods.  Again  the  man  re- 
turned to  his  work  of  bleeding  the 
dead  bull.  Hearing  a  noise  behind 
him  fie  turned  and  there  came  the 
cow  again — at  a  steady  slow  walk — 
heading  right  for  him.  His  rifle  was 
back  at  the  spot  where  he  fired  the 
shot  from  so,  as  the  cow  was  getting 
too  close  for  comfort,  he  walked  back 
and  picked  it  up — still  the  big  beast 
advanced — with  her  ears  laid  back 
closely  against  her  head.  "I  thought 
she  was  getting  too  close,"  the  hunter 
told  me,  "so  I  yelled  as  loudly  as  I 
could  and  took  careful  aim  at  her. 
If  you  come  your  own  length  I'll  kill 
you!"  he  said.  She  was  now  within 
a  short  charging  distance  and  she 
stopped  and  looked  at  him,  then 
slowly  turned  and  walked  into  the 
woods.  He  had  seen  where  they 
had  slept  side  by  side  and  had  in- 
truded before  they  had  mated  no 
doubt,  and  she  was  bound  to  return 
tojier  lover,  who — to  her — was  again 
lying  down.  She  seemed  to  totally 
ignore  the  human  figure  standing 
there. 

One  night,  when  we  were  seated 
before  a  great  crackling  blaze  in  the 
big  fireplace  an  old  Nova  Scotian 
fisherman  dropped  down  on  the  cush- 
ions with  a  restful  sigh. 

Said  Laddie,  "Now  you  might  tell 
us  about  that  dog  hunting!". 

The  old  man  wagged  his  long  white 
beard  like  some  fanciful  hairy  wig- 
wagging signal—it  bobbed  and  waved 
each  and  every  time  he  opened  his 
mouth. 


"Dogs!"  he  cackled,  "why  in  my 
day  we  didn't  hunt  moose  any  t'other 
way.  I  had  a  big  Newfoundland  dog, 
weighed  over  a  hundred  pounds 
sir.  Why  he  was  big  enough  and 
wise  enough  and  strong  enough  to 
hunt  his  own  moose,  and  get  it  too. 
I  remember  one  day,  two  on  us  started 
off — yes  thar  was  three;  but  t'other 
was  a  boy  who  carried  an  axe.  We 
had  my  big  black  "Rascal"  and 
t'other  moose  hunter  had  his  yeller 
"Vixen."  Thar  was  a  bit  of  crust 
when  we  stepped  off'n  the  trail  and 
down  we  plunged.  On  went  the 
snowshoes,  and  off  the  three  broad 
wide  trails  led,  right  true  for  the  up- 
per barrens. 

"It  was  late  in  March  and  the  bulls 
were  nearly  all  without  horns,  and 
the  cows  fat  with  young,  and  last 
year's  young  were  fine  big  lanky  chaps 
now.  Of  course  it  was  agin  the  law 
even  then,  but,  we  were  in  a  thinly 
settled  district  and  moose  meat  was 
common — even  on  hotel  tables.  I 
can  remember  laughing  when  I  used  . 
to  have  my  dinner  at  the  hotel,  to 
see  the  travellers  picking  up  the  moose 
meat  on  their  forks  and  wondering 
just  what  kind  of  a  critter  it  was. 

"Well!  As  I  was  a' telling  ye.  We 
hadn't  done  above  a  mile  when  them 
two  dogs  was  off  liken  a  streak  of 
lightenin'  and  my  old  gun  was  not 
loaded — she  was  muzzle  loader. 
Weighed  ten  and  a  half  pounds  and 
shot  a  big  ball.  Them  hounds  was 
comin'  back  slick  an'  I  was  aloadin' s 
for  all  I  was  woth  when  a  big  cow 
broke  right  out  of  the  spruce  ahead, 
and  struggled  along — breakin'  through 
the  crust  every  step.  Pardner  he 
ups  and  missfires.  My  old  gun's 
big  hammer  was  up — and  down  it 
came  slick — but  the  cap  was  off  and 
the  nipple  full  of  snow.  Both  the 
dogs  by  this  time  were  eatin'  the 
hind  ends  off  that  moose  and  I  was 
drawin'  the  load  out  as  fast  as  I 
could.  The  cow  never  got  more 
than  fifty  feet  such  a  rumpus  them 
dogs  was  makin\  I  threw  a  handful 
of  powder  in,  bit  off  a  morsel  of  paper, 
rammed  it  home,  spat  a  ball  in,  put  a 
cap  on  and  pulled  trigger  agin.  Same 
old  result.  Then  I  cleaned  the  nipple 
out,  put  on  a  new  cap — just  in  time 
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to  hear  pardner's  old  gun  rip  off  and 
see  the  moose  fall  in  the  snow.  We 
kicked  them  crazy  dogs  offen  her  and 
bled  her,  broke  the  shins  off,  took  the 
heart  out  and  made  for  shelter,  as 
night  was  acorhin'  fast.  It  didn't 
take  long  to  get  a  windbreak  of  spruce 
and  a  big  log  and  fire  of  shell  log. 
Then  we  cuts  slivers  and  sticks  slices 
of  heart  on  'em,  and  roasts  'em  thar 
before  the  fire. 

We  had  put  the  shinbones  in  under 
the  coals  to  roast  the  marrow  outen 
them,  and  finally  the  three  of  us  got 
to  sleep  on  them  soft  branches. 
The  dogs  was  at  our  feet.  The  night 
was  cold  and  calm  and  starlit,  and 
we  hachjust  about  got  to  sleep  when 
I  heard  them  devils  growl  and  leap 
away  out  into  the  dark.  We  had 
histed  the  moose  so  I  knew  they  were 
not  after  the  meat,  so  I  just  down  an' 
went  to  sleep  agin. 

Guess  I  was  ahuntiti'  moose  in 
my  dreams  but  the  first  thing  I  knew 
them  dogs  was  givin'  tongue  to  beat 
all  creation.  I  kicks  pardner  and 
we  stumbles  out  with  both  guns 
loaded  an  fresh  caps  on'em,  boy  he 
sleeps  through  it  all.  The  rumpus 
was  right  behind  our  leanto,  a  regular 
volley  of  tongue.  I  knew  when 
"Rascal"  got  a  mouthful — for  his 
bark  was  akinder  choked  off.  We 
made  out  so  as  we  could  see  a  big 
moose  and  two  dogs  under  the  dim 
trees,  but  was  feared  to  kill  a  dog  if 
we  fired.  Finally  I  tried  a  shot,  but 
no  good.  Then  Pard  he  tries  one 
high  up.  Same  result.  No  use  callin 
them  dogs  so  I  ran  right  in  and  let 
her  have  it  right  behind  the  shoulder. 
She  kinder  melted  down  and  we  cuffed 
them  dogs  offen  her  and  bled  her. 
Covered  her  up  a  bit  and  snuggled 
down  on  the  spruce  agin. 

"Bout  eight  hundred  pounds  of 
meat  in  them  two.  No,  there  was 
four,  for  each  cow  had  a  calf  in  her. 
But  they  was  in  fair  shape.  No  not 
nearly  as  good  as  a  farrow  cow  would 
be,  but  good  eatin'  nevertheless. 

"When  we  woke  at  the  first  peep  of 
light  both  dogs  was  gone  agin.  After 
we  ate  the  hot  marrow  from  them 
shinbones,  and  a  bit  of  bread  and  a 
cup  of  black  tea,  I  put  on  my  snow- 
shoes  and  started  to  find  "Rascal" 


as  there  was  not  a  sound  of  a  dog  na 
place.    It  was  along  towards  te 
before  I  came  on  fresh  tracks  an 
heard  a  quick  bark. 

"I  was  a  bit  short  of  wind  when  I 
came  out  of  the  trees  onto  a  little 
barren.  Thar  was  them  dogs  circlin* 
a  big  cow  and  nippin  her  every  round. 
She  could  just  about  turn  her  body. 
You  see  she  was  squatted  down  on 
her  hindquarters — just  a  fightin'  them 
off  with  her  frontfeet,  kind  of  spearin 
at  them.  I  killed  her,  cut  her  throat 
and  then — when  I  turned  her  over — I 
saw  why  she  was  sittin  down.  JThem 
dogs  had  just  about  torn  her"  back 
out.  She  was  gouged  out  clean  to 
the  tail  and  her  entrails  had  fallen 
in.  Every  time  the  dogs  ditched  her 
they  took  out  a  mouthful — until  they 
took  it  all  as  high  as  they  could  reach. 
Well!  Thar  we  was  with  three  cows, 
two  in  calf  and  one  farrow — and  them 
dogs  off  agin  yelpin  for  all  they  was 
worth.  I  was  asteppin'  lively  all 
this  time  for  I  knew  by  the  sound 
that  they  had  it  whipped,  whatever 
it  was. 

"In  'nother  ten  minutes  I  was  down 
the  hill  right  on  top  of  them.  It  was 
a  yearlin  calf,  and  they  had  about 
ripped  it  to  ribbons.  I  killed  it 
and  drove  them  off  and  made  back 
to  camp  with  both  dogs  kept  close 
to  me. 

"Three  men,"  and  we  had  over  five 
hundred  pounds  apiece.  But  it  was 
a  long  way  off  from  home.  The  calf 
was  over  five  miles.  We  took  a  few 
tender  bits  home  in  bags  and  late 
that  night  I  took  Prince  and  King,  our 
oxen,  and  went  out  after  the  meat. 

"Yes,  dogs  can't  hunt  any  more  and 
perhaps  it's  a  good  thing.  We  killed 
four  moose  and  thereby  killed  six. 
But  it  was  the  poor  man's  meat.  I 
don't  think  much  unlawful  killin* 
is  done  nowadays.  But  some  is  sure. 
I  know  one  guide  of  twenty-two  years 
who  told  me  he  had  killed  thirty-six* 
moose.  That  don't  count  up  right 
if  you  give  him  his  lawful  kill  each 
year,  does  it? 

"I  found  snares  for  moose — not  so 
many  years  ago  neither.  How  do 
they  do  it?  Easy!  Just  a  short  rope 
noose  and  a  limber  saplin'  bent  down 
an  fastened.    Then  Mr.  Moose  comes 
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along,  gets  one  of  his  big  pads  in  the 
snare  and  kicks  out  for  all  he  is 

worth.  Up  goes  the  saplin  and  also 
up  goes  his  foot.  A  hind  one  usually, 
and  he  is  a  three  legged  thing  for  once 
in  his  life.  He  has^not  much  strength 
nor  purchase  in  that  position  and  he 
usually  stays  right  thar  until  the 
snare  man  comes  along  and  puts  a 
ball  in  him.  If  the  torn  leg  is  cut 
off,  who  is  to  prove  that  it  wasn't 
legally  shot  and  killed. 

"No!  The  Indians  never  made  deer 
pits  in  my  days.  Nor  did  I  ever  hear 
of  them  doing  so.  (This  has  been 
done  in  late^years  for  deer  on  the  is- 
lands off  the  Pacific  coast,  as  I  have 
seen  the  pits,  but  it  evidently  is  not 
done  along  the  Atlantic. — B.D.) 

'Thar  is  enuf  fun  now  cn  an  Oc- 
tober night  with  a  rifle  and  nary  a 
dog.  I  want  to  tell  you  of  a  hunt 
we  had  a  few  years  back.  We  was 
in  a  swamp  with  an  island  in  it.  We 
had  been  calling  every  little  while  and 
finally  got  an  answer  from  a  nearby 
bull.  You  could  hear  him  comin' 
by  the  branches  rustlin'  and  his 
grunts  and  bellows.  Callin'  some- 
thing like  saying  "E"— "U"— "R" 
deep  down  in  your  throat.  Just 
when  he  broke  cover  the  clouds  went 
aracin'  over  the  moon  and  we  sent 
in  six  shots  right  fast.    Out  we  leaped 


and  pegged  it  for  that  swamp  spot, 
he  was  down  on  his  hindquarters  and 
he  saw  us  comin  and  up  he  struggled. 
We  had  left  one  gun  and  t'other 
wasn't  loaded.  Off  he  plunged  an 
we  never  saw  a  hair  of  him  agin. 
Back  we  went  'and  called  a  bit,  but 
no  use,  so  off  we  struggled  through 
the  swamp,  and  up  through  the  blue- 
be  rry  bushes  on  the  barrens  to  an 
island  there,  then  into  a  kind  of  a 
clearin'  down  at  the  foot  of  a  valley 
off  the  barrens.  We  lay  there  a 
long  while  in  our  blanket  an'  right 
before  dawn  I'm  blest  if  about  six 
bull  moose  didn't  come  right  up  in 
the  next  clearin'  an  fought  for  all 
they  wuz  woth,  some  gruntin'  and 
some  blowin',  horns  snappin'  sharp 
aginst  one  another.  We  just  didn't 
sneak  in  on  that  fight  as  we  felt  sure 
they  might  walk  across  wind  along 
towards  us.  Then  for  a  long  time 
thar  was  silence.  They  had  settled 
their  trouble  an  all  walked  off.  So 
we  had  to  call.  I  wish  I  could  paint 
this  pictur  for  you.  We  were  down 
at  the  bottom  of  that  tiny  valley  and 
every  tree  and  bush  was  white  and 
glitterin'  in  the  early  light  with  the 
frost.  We  had  just  sent  a  call  a- 
echoin'  up  the  valley  when  along 
came  a  bull,  walkin'  and  prancing  as 
if  he  owned  the  earth.    You  could 
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Guides  with  Irvin  Cobb,  Boseman  Bulger  and  Harry  Leon  Wilson  in  Kedgemakooge  waters. 


see  the  steam  from  his  body  risin' 
straight  up,  his  nostrils  was  apouring 
of  it  out.  He  had  his  horns  held  over 
his  back,  and  he  was  searchin  the 
woods  for  that  other  bull  which  had 
dared  to  call  just  then.  I  had  my 
rifle  dead  on  him  and  Pard  said, 
"let  him  have  it."  I  fired  an  he  just 
sank  down  as  if  he  was  going  to  take 
a  iiap.  It  did  seem  too  bad  to  crumple 
all  that  life  out  with  one  small  piece 
of  a  bullet. 

One  other  day  I  saw  a  grand  sight. 
We  was  up  in  the  high  hay  meadows 
in  the  middle  of  the  old  hay  ground, 
natural  mind  you.  No  plough  had 
ever  cut  a  furrow  off  that.  That  was 
a  bit  of  scrub  brush  and  a  couple  of 
trees,  makin'  a  grand  place  to  calL 
from.  The  whole  wild  field  was  about 
a  mile  around.  We  stood  under  the 
trees  and  called  only  twice.  I  guess 
the  bull  was  angry,  anyway  it  came 
leapin'  across  the  yellow  grasses  like 
a  big  brown  streak.  Suddenly  it 
threw  its  head  up,  stood  for  just  a 
nip  of  a  second  gettin'  that  strange 
scent  and  it  was  off  on  its  back  tracks 
like  an  arrow.  You  would  hardly 
believe  such  a  great  big  beast  could 
get  such  a  speed  up  so  soon  and  race 
so  steadily,  it  beat  any  horse  race  I 
ever  saw." 


Here  the  old  beard  ceased  wigwag- 
ging and  the  moose  story  ended. 

*    *    *  * 

I  want  "you  to  notice  the  scenes 
along  the  Dominion  Atlantic  R.R., 
here  is  the  moose  country,  the  deer 
country  and  here  too  is  the  great 
farming  strip  of  the  Annapolis  Valley. 
It  is  a  wonderfully  green  verdant 
scene.  The  glacier  which  spattered 
the  eastern  half  of  Nova  Scotia  with 
a  hail  of  big  and  little  stones  spared 
this  verdant  vale.  All  the  back  of 
the  country  is  one  chain  of  lakes  and 
rivers  and  the  forests  are  the  ancient 
home  of  the  mighty  moose.  In  one 
picture,  Irvin  Cobb,  the  writer  of 
war  tales  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  is  to  be  seen.  He  is  the  hand- 
some Adonis  in  the  long  coat  in  the 
background.  His  beauty  is  unique, 
so  much  so  that  he  tells  of  it  himself 
in  his  yarns. 

All  the  rivers  and  many  of  the  lake 
have  hunters'  cabins  on  the  shores 
and,  if  I  am  able  to,  I  wiH  take  th 
trip  to  this  wonderful  waterway  s 
that  Laddie  may  picture  the  moos 
and  the  old  typewriter  tell  my  R 
and  Gun  readers  about  it. 

All  along  the  route  beside  which  th 
statue  of  the  mythical  maiden  Evan- 
geline, stands  is  a  paradise  of  game 
and  fur  and  feather.    It  is  a  remark. 
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able  thing  that  Longfellow's  dream 
should  come  to  life  and  actually  be 
portrayed  in  statuary,  this  ideal 
Maid  Evangeline  who  never  was, 
this  autumn  beauty  of  the£Bay  of 


Fundy's  shores,  these  lakes  and  rivers 
and  the  peaceful  green  forests  would 
almost  make  one  doubt  that  such 
antlered  monsters  as  the  moose  could 
live  in  such  pastoral  scenes. 


■  .   J 


springtime  my  tired  mind  and  body 
can  find  rest  and  pleasure  and  com- 
fort along  that  trail  of  trails  leading 
where  the  great  red  gods — the  gods 
of  the  wonderful  outdoors  and  clean 
wholesome  healthful  living — calls  to 
you  and  to  me. 

Tonight  let  us  leave  again  by  the 
Grand  Trunk  Railway  for  that  trail. 
What  a  feeling  of  relief  as  you  rush 
through  the  crowd  thronging  the 
Union  Station  at  Toronto.  A  pal- 
atial train  awaits  and  soon  you  are 
comfortably  settled  in  the  luxuriously 
appointed  car,  and  enjoying  service 
which  has  made  the  Grand  Trunk 
Railway  System  famous.  Surely  no 
greater  holiday  was  ever  planned. 
With  panting  and  snorting  the  iron 
horse  starts  its  burden  and  gradually 
gaining  speed  leaves  the  big  bustling 
and  busy  city  behind.  You  are  now 
on  your  journey  to  North  Bay — 227 
miles  north  of  Toronto.  After  leav- 
ing North  Bay  you  indeed  realize 
that  you  are  off  to  the  Northland. 
You  are  now  running  over  the  Tem- 


O-NIGHT  the  win- 
try wind  is  howling 
outside  and  the  fire- 
place sends  its  bril- 
liant flames  shoot- 
ing up  the  chimney 
and  its  cosy  warmth 
into  my  study.  ■  A 
soft  flickering  light 
from  the  open  hearth  is  causing  shad- 
ows to  dance  in  the  room  and  my 
imagination  finds  it  a  splendid  setting 
to  wander  forth  from  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  the  walls  out,  out  in  the  great 
North  from  whence  that  wind  is  com- 
ing and  driving  the  snow  before  it  to 
clothe  the  fields  in  slumbrous  robes 
of  sparkling  white.  From  the  phono- 
graph comes  the  musical  and  some- 
what sad  melody: — 
"There's  a  long,  long  trail  awinding 
m  into  the  land  of  my  dreams, 
"Where  the  nightingale  is  singing,  and 

the  white  moon  beams." 
And  then  my  mind  wanders  back 
along  that  long,  long  trail  where  the 
white  moon  beams  and  where  in  the 
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iskaming  and  Northern  Ontario  Rail- 
way, a  splendid  road  owned  by  the 
Province  of  Ontario  and  operated  by 
a  Commission.  In  the  day  time  you 
lounge  back  in  the  cushions  and  gaze 
out  of  the  window  at  this  wonderful 
landscape  of  rivers,  lakes,  forests, 
stretches  of  fertile  agricultural  coun- 
try and  the  great  mining  districts. 
It  is  a  wonderful  mixture  of  land  and 
water  through  which  you  travel— 
long  lakes  in  whose  clear  waters  are 
mirrored  the  sylvan  background  or 
else  on  whose  surface  white  choppy 
waves  ripple  to  the  foot  of  the  tree- 
clad  and  towering  hills;  rivers  whose 
waters  twist  sinuously  across  our 
path  and  whose  rapids  leap  and  roar 
on  their  foamy  way;  forests  whose 
stately  trees  are  reflected  in  the  lakes 
or  tower  on  the  horizon;  and  land 
which  serves  as  rich  farms  or  else  is 
covered  with  interminable  forests. 
And  so  on  until  you  reach  Cochrane, 
the  junction  point  with  the  Canadian 
National  Railways.  There  you  travel 
west  or  east  over  this  wonderful  line 
and  choose  at  your  will  the  river 
route  to  James  Bay.  The  Abitibi, 
the  Ground  Hog  and  Mattagami,  the 
Missanabie,  the  Kapuscasing  and  the 
Albany  Rivers  are  a  few  of  the  water- 
ways from  which  you  may  choose 


your  route  and  by  which  you  m 
journey  to  James  Bay.  You  wax 
the  train  hands  unload  your  canoe 
and  outfit,  you  watch  the  train  dis- 
appear around  the  curve  and  in  re- 
turn wave  a  farewell,  and  then  port- 
age your  outfit  to  the  river.  When 
the  canoes  are  loaded  you  bid  an  "au 
revoir"  to  civilization,  push  off  from 
shore  and  boldly  .paddle  out  in  mid 
stream.  As  you  pass  around  a  bend 
in  the  river  "The  Line"  and  railway 
bridge  disappear.  And  now  we  are 
on  the  river  highway  to  James  and 
Hudson  Bays,  which  can  be  reached 
only  by  canoes  in  the  seasons  when 
the  rivers  are  open  and  by  dog  teams 
during  the  winter.  At  first  our  course 
leads  along  rivers  only  a  few  hundred 
feet  in  width  and  beset  with  short 
and  picturesque  portages.  As  the 
higher  land  is  left  behind  they  broad- 
en into  streams  nearly  half  a  mile  or 
more  in  width.  The  descent  from 
"The  Ridge"  to  the  sea  level  through 
the  rocky  and  densely  forested  coun- 
try results  in  rapids  and  waterfalls 
whose  rushing  foam  covered  waters, 
tumbling  and  roaring  in  confusion 
as  they  seek  a  channel  through  the 
boulders  or  fall  into  eddying  pools, 
add  to  the  picturesqueness  of  this  in- 
comparable river  trip.    Then  there 


Portaging  through  virgin  country — Mattagami  River. 
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Lowering  a  canoe  down  a  bad  boulder  rapid. 


are  quieter  stretches  where  the  silence 
of  the  solitude  of  the  forest  waste  is 
very  impressive.  Here  you  paddle 
leisurely  drifting  down  the  stream  as- 
sisted by  the  swiftly  flowing  river 
which  rushes  compelling  on  to  the 
bay  as  it  courses  through  the  wilder- 
ness fraught  with  silence,  majesty 
and  solitude.  Sky,  clouds,  forest  and 
canoe  are  mirrored  in  the  blue  cold, 
clear,  crystal-like  waters.  In  the 
east  the  leaden  sky  may  threaten, 
but  overhead  the  blue  of  the  heavens 
is  broken  only  by  the  woolly  heaps  of 
cumulus  clouds  whose  upper  surface 
is  an  exuberant  variety  of  rounded 
forms  bathed  in  a  halo  of  gold.  These 
detached  clouds  go  tumbling  over  the 
heavenly  expanse  until  they  are  lost 
behind  the  interminable  forests  which 
line  the  river  bank.  These  forests 
serve  as  the  haunt  of  moose,  deer,  the 
fox,  the  wolf,  the  clumsy  bear,  and 
other  valuable  fur-bearing  animals. 

Oh,  what  a  vacation!  What  a 
rest  from  the  strenuous  life  of  fhe 
busy  city!  Here  not  far  distant  from 
the  very  heart  of  industrial  Canada 
we  have  managed  to  escape  into  a 
land  centuries  old.  No  mile  posts 
mark  our  way  as  we  pursue  our  jour- 
ney; no  shrill  whistles  are  needed  to 
warn  the  inhabitants  that  we  are 
approaching.  Why?  Because  this 
vast  expanse  is  sparsely  settled.  Only 
the  Indian  or  the  half-breed  trapper 
and  his  family  come  to  the  bank  to 
wave  us  a  God-speed  and  shout  words 
of  welcome  and  information  to  our 


guides.  Down  to  the  bank  have 
wandered  several  moose  to  graze  and 
drink  and  as  you  noiselessly  drift 
down  towards  them  they  gaze  with 
wonder  at  your  intrusion  on  their 
forest  wild  finally  to  throw  their 
mighty  antlers  into  the  air,  snort 
their  defiance  and  crash  their  power- 
ful way  back  along  the  trail  whence 
they  had  come.  Perhaps  some  bear, 
cunningly,  will  hide  behind  a  fallen 
tree  and  watch  your  approach  with  a 
crafty  interest,  finally  to  lumber 
clumsily  off  and  set  in  its  stampede 
for  safety,  a  covey  of  partridge  drum- 
ming through  the  underbrush  or  the 
ducks  which  have  been  floating  and 
feeding  along  the  bank  to  the  shelter 
of  the  river  grass  or  inland  lakelets. 
And  so  we  proceed  on  our  way  travel- 
ling like  voyageurs  of  old  for  that  is 
the  only  method  available  to  reach 
the  historic  James  Bay.  Now  the 
quiet  reach  of  river,  with  its  steady 
paddling,  is  past  and  no  longer  is  the 
music  of  the  flowing  stream  broken 
only  by  the  rhythmic  dip  of  the  pad- 
dles, but  before  us  the  water  is  brok- 
en into  countless  'waves  which  dance 
over  or  about  the  threatening  bould- 
ers. This  is  a  boulder  rapid  and  the 
Indian  guides  skilfully  take  advan- 
tage of  every  eddy  to  escape  the  ob- 
stacles which  appear  in  the  stream 
and  threaten  our  frail  canoe.  Those 
turbulent  waters  are  beautiful  but 
treacherous  and  an  error  in  judgment 
would  mean  loss  of  outfit.  With 
skilled  guides  accidents  are  unheard 
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Moose  Factory,  situated  at  the  southern  end  of  James  Bay,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  important 
Posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  the  District.  It  still  has  a  charm  to  it  due  to  the  historic 
associations  of  the  days  when  the  old  cannon  on  either  side  of  the  flagstaff  were  used  to  ward  off 

marauding  bands  of  red  men. 


of  and  the  manner  in  which  they  se- 
lect their  channel  and  pilot  the  small 
craft  through  the  choppy  miniature 
waves  is  a  feature  of  the  journey. 

Then  we  encounter  a  swift  and 
dangerous  waterfall  which  necessi- 
tates a  portage  through  the  hardwood 
trails  paved  in  moss  and  leaves. 
Obstructed  by  countless  windfalls 
and  bog  holes,  these  portages  might 
seem  a  hindrance  to  comfortable 
travelling  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
As  you  move  along  the  cool  trails  you 
sense  a  pleasant  relief  from  the  in- 
cessant paddling  and  appreciate  the 
diversion  which  leads  you  through 
this  entrancing  and  mystifying  green- 
ness, where  the  sun  breaks  through 
the  foliages  and  casts  shadows  in- 
numerable. You  cross  cool  brook- 
lets and  from  the  top  of  their  bank 
gaze  through  the  stately  trees  and 
catch  glimpses  of  the  madly  rushing 
rapid  as  it  dashes  through  its  rock 
obstructed  course. 

^  But  that  is.  not  all.  At  night  long- 
after  the  sun  has  bathed  the  western 
tree  line  in  resplendent  colours  we 
make  our  camp.  The  canoes  are 
hauled  up  on  the  bank  and  unloaded. 
The  crafty  guides  examine  and  repair 
any  punctures,  4or  "safety  first"  is 
their  watchword  when  conducting 
parties.  Then  the  camp  is  made  and 
fires  light  the  tenting  ground.  Ban- 
nock, bacon,  jam  or  perhaps  duck, 
partridge,  moose  or  venison  figure  on 
the  bill  of  fare.    And  then  following 


the  meal  which  is  surely  appreciated 
after  the  strenuous  day  in  the  open, 
before,  the  traveller  retires  to  his 
brush  bed*  fragrant  with  the  freshness 
of  the  fir  boughs,  the  party  holds  com- 
munion before  the  camp-fire.  Here 
the  incidents  of  the  day  are  recalled 
and  merry  laughter  echoes  through 
the  woods.  Or  else  reminiscently, 
the  traveller  enjoying  the  silence  of 
the  solitude  broken  only  by  the  music- 
al flow  of  the  river  and  the  distant 
booming  of  the  waterfalls,  blows 
clouds  of  tobacco  in  the  air.  In 
those  smoke  wreathes  he  reviews  the 
wonderful  trip,  the  quiet  stretches  of 
the  river,  the  rapids,  the  portages  and 
the  giant  falls.  In  the  shadows  he 
sees  the  Indians  of  old  lurking  behind 
the  trees  and  in  fancy  expects  to  see 
the  painted  warriors  with  their 
streaming  headdress  of  feathers  dash 
from  their  place  of  vantage,  brandish-^ 
in«g  their  tomahawks  and  uttering 
their  shrill  warlike  cries.  Down  this 
same  stream  war  parties  of  the  savage 
Iroqouis  in  bygone  days  sought  con- 
quest and  plunder,  and  the  hardy 
adventurous  bushrangers,  Groseilliers 
and  Radisson,  had  pushed  on  to 
James  Bay  to  verify  the  reports  of 
its  wealth  in  costly  furs.  Up  this 
river  the  brigades  of  the  old  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  have  laboured  to 
bring  out  their  furs  and  seek  com- 
munication with  the  outer  world. 
Oh,  what  a  fanciful  dream!  The 
ghosts  of  the  past,  the  voyageurs  of 
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like  you,  are  tonight  travelling 
the  old  river  route.  How  closely 
does  the  tree  floating  down  stream 
resemble  the  canoe  of  Groseillers  and 
its  branches  in  the  magic  light  cast 
by  the  campfire's  evanescent  glow 
seem  intrepid  men  paddling  indus- 
triously. The  animals  of  the  wild 
attracted  by  your  campfire,  peer  with 
curious  eyes  at  you  and  to  keep  them 
back  you  heap  on  the  logs.    And  then 
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Caught  in  the  act!  One  of  the  valuable  animals 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company's  fox  ranch. 
Moose  Factory,  James  Bay. 

in  that  grand  flood  of  cheer  and 
warmth  you  dream.  Not  the  hoot 
of  the  owl,  the  bark  of  the  fox,  the  wail 
Of  the  lonely  wolf  but  the  shrill  whistle 
of  a  locomotive  is  heard  for  the  wil- 
derness has  been  transformed  by 
your  imagination  into  a  fertile  land 
with  railroads  serving  busy  villages 
and  towns  and  cities.  No  more  do 
the  rapids  and  waterfalls  rush  waste- 
fully  away,  but  harnessed  and  con- 
trolled they  supply  the  power  for 
industrial  plants  and  huge  factories. 
The  limits  of  Canada  have  widened 
and  the  extension  has  not  only  been 
westward  but  northward.  Flocks  of 
sheep  and  herds  of  cattle  ,  graze 
on  its  splendid  farms.  That  is  your 
vision  of  the  future  of  this  route  you 
are  following  Wft  you  are  the  last 
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then  of  the  voyageurs.  But  the  fire 
burns  low  now  and  the  moon  steals 
steadily  over  the  tree  line  casting  its 
richest  silvery  gleam  through  the 
foliage.  So  you  kick  the  embers 
away  and  by  the  rich  brightness  of 
the  moonlight  you  seek  your  bed,  soft 
and  springy  and  fragrant,  and  then 
the  river  sings  its  goodnight  lullaby 
and  you  sleep — sleep  such  as  only 
comes  after  a  day  in  the  sunshine 
and  great  out  of  doors. 

After  four  or  five  days  of  this  de- 
lightful traveling  we  reach  the  Moose 
River  and  from  there  it  is  but  a  short 
journey  to  the  trading  posts  of  the 
rival  fur  companies.  Lazily  we  pad- 
dle along  its  reaches,  or  if  the  wind  is 
favorable  sail  swiftly  over  its  rippling 
waters  until  the  river  widens  into  an 
island  dotted,  expansion  and  before 
us  on  the  left  shore  of  the  mainland, 
Revillon  Freres  Trading  Post  is  seen. 
The  long  storehouse  and  the  neat  little 
houses  of  the  servants  or  the  wigwams 
of  the  hunters  are  outlined  against  the. 
horizon.  This  Post  is  but  a  creation 
of  later  years  and  was  one  of  the  first 
invasions  on  the  domains  of  the 
ancient  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 
What  a  welcome  you  receive,  for 
work  is  suspended  and  the  entire 
population  rush  to  the  banks  to  wel- 
come you. 

From  Moose  River  Post  you  paddle 
between  several  beautiful  islands  and 
reach  the  historic  post  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  Moose  Factory.  No 
stockade  surrounds  it  as  in  olden 
days,  but  it  is  now  a  quiet  and  pros- 
perous settlement.  Possessing  a  beau- 
tiful outlook  over  the  Moose  River, 
the  Post  is  stretched  along  the  bank. 
First  there  are  the  buildings  and  the 
little  white  church  with  its  spire,  then 
the  long  whitewashed  storehouses, 
the  white  house  of  the  Factor,  the 
other  buildings  and  the  flagstaff  with 
its  cannons  on  either  side  all  arranged 
in  a  sort  of  symmetrical  order  which 
is  martial  or  governmental  to  say 
the  least,  and  has  a  spectral  grasp  on 
the  centuries  of  the  past,  arousing 
your  imagination  to  summon  forth 
the  historic  associations  of  the  place. 

Around  Moose  Factory  and  Moose 
River  Pgst  there  is  good  fishing  and 
the  officials  are  always  courteous  and 
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obliging  in  assisting  the  tourist  to 
find  out  the  pleasant  streams  where 
good  specimens  may  be  secured.  Or 
else  you  can  wander  around  the  settle- 
ments glorying  in  the  folk  lore  of 
these  ancient  people,  collecting  rare 
specimens  of  their  handicraft  from 
the  sturdy  hunters,  who  idle  away 
their  time  until  the  hunting  season 
commences  or  buying  the  wonderful 
bead  work  of  the  mocassined-footed 
squaws. 

Then  after  your  rest  you  can  start 


or  along  the  river  bank  during 
day.  What  a  delightful  trail  to  fo 
low  with  its  sunshine,  its  foaming 
and  roaring  rapids,  its  booming  and 
picturesque  falls,  its  wonderful  por- 
tages, its  interesting  and  valuable 
animal  life  and  its  wooded  banks  of 
severe  but  majestic  solitude. 

But  if  the  tourist  is  not  satisfied 
to  turn  back  at  Moose  Factory,  ten 
miles  distant  are  the  blue  and  salty 
waters  of  James  Bay.  Trips  to  the 
various  posts  can  be  arranged  and 


"The  water  descended  through  a  densely  wooded  country  and  roaring,  foam  bedecked 

rapids  and  waterfalls  in  series  after  series  was  the  result. 


up  the  trail  to  "The  Line."  But  it 
is  a  different  problem  and  one  only 
fit  for  your  hardened  muscles  after 
your  life  in  the  wilds'.  The  boulder 
rapids,  down  which  you  glided  so 
thrillingly  and  quickly,  are  now  a 
problem  m  themselves  and  can  only 
be  mastered  by  prying  or  "poling" 
yourself  up  between  the  rocks.  The 
quiet  reaches  down  which  you  glided 
so  swiftly  carried  by  the  impelling 
race  of  the  current  are  now  stretches 
where  strenuous  paddling  is  required 
and  indeed  in  some  places  the  current 
is  so  swift  that  you  must  go  ashore 
and  "track."  Tracking  consists  in 
pulling  your  canoe  along  by  an  at- 
tached rope.  The  portages  are  the 
same  always.  So  are  the  thrills  of 
this  joyous  outing.  So  are  1#ie  meals 
that  you  snatch  before  the  campfire 


there  are  many  interesting  islands  to 
be  visited.  At  Charlton  Island,  the 
main  depot  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany and  at  Strutton  Islands,  the 
James  Bay  distributing  centre  of 
Revillon  Freres  Trading  Company, 
the  traveller  will  enjoy  excellent  fish- 
ing and  hunting.  In  the  more  nor- 
therly islands  of  James  Bay  polar 
bears  may  be  hunted.  Then  there 
is  Rupert's  House,  the  oldest  British 
settlement  in  Canada  and  indeed 
there  is  the  whole  North  Country,  a 
veritable  sportsman's  paradise.  The 
rivers,  lakes  and  bays  supply  fish  of 
the  highest  order  and  the  forests 
supply  game  of  all  kinds.  The  min- 
eral wealth  supplies  a  profitable  field 
for  the  prospector  and  when  railway 
connections  are  established  doubt- 
less the  pulp  industry  and  timber- 
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lands  will  yield  occupation  to  a  great 
number  of  men  and  wealth  to  the 
lumbermen.  And  so  we  can  follow 
along  that  long  long  trail  of  this 
virgin  country  and  spend  our  vaca- 
tion in  the  great  out  of  doors.  Not 
the  well  dressed  crowds  of  the  fash- 
ionable hotel,  not  the  music  of  the 
ballroom,  not  the  crowded  beach, 
but  here  in  the  northern  wilds  under 
the  blue  arch  of  heaven,  you  can 
enjoy  comfort  and  freedom  and  gain 
in  health  and  spirits,  you  can  live 
like  a  hardy  pioneer  and  travel  the 
trails  of  the  old  voyageurs  the  trail 


which  only  the  words  of  Shelley  can 
blissfully  describe: 

"A  scene  of  joy  and  wonder  to 
behold, 

That  river's  shapes  and  shadows 
changing  ever, 

Where  the  broad  sunrise,  filled 
with  deepening  gold, 

In  whirlpools,  where  all  hues  did 
spread  and  quiver, 

And  where  melodious  falls  did 
burst  and  shiver 

Among  rocks  clad  with  flowers, 
the  foam  and  spray, 

Sparkled  like  stars  upon  the  sun- 
ny river." 


Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms 

T.  Ware 


Lycoperdon  giganteum  (edible). 

From  the  latter  part  of  August  till  October  this  mushroom  is  quite  common  in  the  edge 
of  the  woods  and  grassy  places  in  Western  Ontario.  It  is  the  largest  species  of  the  genus, 
sometimes  reaching  the  immense  size  of  three  or  four  feet  but  I  believe  these  large  sizes  are  of 
rare  occurrence,  the  largest  ones  I  have  ever  found  were  only  about  a  foot  in  diameter. 

In  form  it  is  a  large  round  body  resting  on  the  ground.  It  is  white  when  young  changing 
to  a  dusky  or  smoky  color  as  it  ripens. 

It  is  only  fit  for  food  when  it  is  young  and  white  all  the  way  through.  It  should  be  cut 
in  slices  and  peeled  and  fried  in  butter  seasoned  with  pepper  and  salt.  It  should  not  be  cooked 
too  long,  just  enough  to  heat  it  through.  If  left  too  long  it  shrinks  up  and  becomes  tough, 
'spoiling  the  flavor.  A  good  sized  one  is  sufficient  for  a  meal  for  several  people.  They  are 
eagerly  sought  by  people  acquainted  with  their  edible  qualities. 


My  River 

An  Outdoor  Ramblkr 


THERE  is  an  intense  romance  in 
the  realization  that  a  grotto, 
woods  or  stream  is  one's  own. 
There  is  a  charm  in  the  thrill  one 
experiences  when  pushing  through 
the  unbroken  forest,  with  its"  wealth 
of  fungi  and  flowers,  or  paddling  an 
indolent  stream  where  the  wild  beauty 
of  nature  has  not  been  disturbed  by 
man,  knowing  that  few  if  any  have 
come  that  way  before. 

There  is  a  river  in  the  north 
country — a  slowly  moving  vine-tang- 
led stream — which  forms  a  link  be- 
tween two  marshy  lakes,  where  in  all 
the  beauty  she  exhibits  in  her  freedom 
Nature  runs  wild.  The  river  is 
bounded  at  one  *end  by  a  man-made 
bridge,  rough  and  rude,  made  of  logs 
or  cedar  and  unpeeled  hemlock,  and 
put  together  so  long  ago  that  Nature 
has  blended  it  by  her  beautifying 
cloak  of  wind  and  rain,  lichens  and, 
algae,  with  the  wild  confusion  around 
so  that  it  has  become  more  a  child  of 
its  foster  parents  than  of  man.  Here 
the  white  water  lilies  have  ventured 
out  from  their  shelter  by  the  banks 
until  they  have  spread  a'  carpet  of 
green  and  white  across  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  during  the  hot  days  of 
summer  one's  approach  to  the  bridge 
is  indicated  by  the  faint  orange  odour 
of  the  flowers.  At  the  other  end,  the 
river  moves  around  a  marshy  island 
which  is  submerged  each  spring  by 
high  water.  On  its  springy  floor  the 
ferns  and  mosses  find  good  rootage. 
The  shores  of  the  river  are  a  tangle  of 
fallen  logs  and  brush  festooned  with 
creepers. and  so  thickly  do  they  crowd 
the  banks  that  the  land  and  water 
growths  merge  imperceptibly. 

For  journeying  on  the  river  the 
most  suitable  conveyance  is  the  canoe. 
Mine  was  in  keeping  with  the  sur- 
roundings. It  had  been  cut  with  fine 
skill  by  a  dusky  workman,  from  a 
clear  pine  log.  The  thickness  through- 
out was  little  more  than  half  an  inch, 
widening  to  a  protective  depth  at 
bow  and  stern.  It  had  a  savour  of 
the  woods  about  it,  and  to  link  it  with 
the  romantic,  had  been  found  high 


on  the  sands  of  Lake  Huron  after  a 
storm  had  ceased.  It  was  long  and 
narrow  and  easily  overturned,  and 
my  companion,  a  big  collie  dog,  often 
gave  me  cause  for  fear  as  he  lifted  his 
head  suddenly  from  the  floor  when 
the  mocking  call  of  the  loon  echoed 
from  the  lake,  or  a  dragon  fly  darted 
threateningly  over  his  head. 

Many  fairy  haunted  shelters  are| 
found  along  the  river  which  afford  a> 
safe  retreat  for  the  Nature  lover  and 
from  which  I  have  enjoyed  many 
hours  of  interesting  observation.  The 
poetry  of  motion  exhibited  by  the 
wild  duck  as  it  ends  its  flight  and 
splashes  in  the  stillness  of  the  water 
is  superb.  Here  the  kingfisher  with 
harsh  clatter  busies  himself  with 
darting  to  and  fro.  Once  a  muskrat 
swam  directly  towards  the  bow  of  my 
canoe,  its  beadlike  eyes  glistening  in 
the  light.  A  blue  heron  disturbed 
from  feeding,  lifted  itself  with  swing- 
ing motion  over  the  tree  tops.  Early 
one  morning  a  bald  headed  eagle 
paused  in  its  flight  and  eyed  me 
curiously.  On  the  air  is  the  odour 
of  a  hundred  plants,  the  smell  of  the 
marsh  and  the  low  lands. 

I  have  visited  the  river  during  the 
variety  of  times  the  day  affords.  I 
have  paused  on  the  water  at  the  hour 
of  Nature's  waking  and  watched  the 
billows  of  grey  and  white  lit  up  by 
the  transfiguring  splendour  of  the 
sun.  I  have  journeyed  dreamily 
throughout  the  hot  summer  afternoon 
until  the  shadows  began  to  creep 
from  the  river's  edge  as  the  red  of  the 
sky  was  replaced  by  the  darker  shades 
of  evening.  I  have  paddled  down  the 
pathway  of  the  moon  shining  in  soft 
beauty,  reflecting  the  glory  of  the 
far-distant  sun.  I  have  viewed  the- 
stars  as  they  lent  contrast  to  the 
soundless  depths  of  night  and  the 
fire-flies  trailed  their  lanterns  through 
the  flags.  But  on  all  my  journeys  to 
the  river,  never  once,  not  once  did  I 
meet  another  soul,  and  because  of 
this  unique  experience,  I  have  chosen 
to  call  that  northern  stream — My 
River. 


Lit  ;i 


F.  V.  Williams 

HE  man  and  the  dog 
were  waiting  at  the 
crossroads  for  a 
sight  of  that  bull 
moose.  Oh  that 
was  his  line  of  travel 
all  right  ,  if  you  were 
a  disbeliever  all  you 
had  to  do  was  to 
walk  some  fifty  yards  over  to  the 
ro'ad  and  examine  the  ground  there- 
abouts. Tracks,  why  man  some  of 
those  tracks  were  the  size  of  ordinary 
'saucers'  and,  they  were  compara- 
tively fresh.  No  use  arguing  this 
was  a  regular  game  trail,  but  evi- 
dently not  to  be  used  much  this  day. 
At  any  rate  there  was  other  ground  to 
be  gone  over  before  nightfall  and  it 
was  high  time  for  the  hunter  to  be  on 
the  way  if  he  was  to  cover  the 
territory  he  had  planned  for  him- 
self that  morning  and  the  evening 
before.  Then  just  as  he  was  about 
to  make  a  move  a  patch  of  'sky-blue' 
came  floating  across  the  woodroad 
about 'twenty  five  yards  away,  and 
Mr.  'Jay  bird'  landed  with  an  awk- 
ward kind  of  a  flop  on  a  branch  of  a 
birch  that  pointed  out  over  the  old 
logging  road.  Tilting  his  head  to  one 


side  he  sized  up  the  hunter  and  dog 
sitting  there  in  ambush  and  then  in 
imitation  of  the  wood-pecker  he 
began  to  beat  a  tattoo  on  that  birch. 
Certain  it  was  that  fellow  was  not 
looking  for  his  breakfast,  but  he 
seemed  to  enjoy  the  racket  he  was 
making  immensely,  and  when  he 
paused  he  would  look  wisely  over  at 
the  hunter  and  dog  again. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  this  bur- 
lesque he  flew  directly  over  the 
hunter's  head  and  landed  in  the  top 
of  a  tall  spruce,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  quietness  he  let  forth  a 
scream  that  would  set  the  whole 
woodland  at  attention  for  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  around.  Thief!  Thief! 
Thief!"  he  screamed,  though  just 
where  the  thief  was  would  be  hard  to 
describe.  Perhaps  he  saw  one  of 
those  red  coated  rascals  that  are  a 
pest  to  the  trapper  and  fun  for  the 
dogs,  the  red  squirrel, — he  and  the 
blue  coated  one  are  always  lecturing 
one  another — at  any  rate  that  parti- 
cular locality  was  badly  upset  as  far 
as  still  hunting  was  concerned  and  the 
man  and  the  dog  made  their  get-a- 
way at  once. 

Another  day — the  snow  was  not 
heavy  enough  for  regular  hunting,  for 
big  game.  And  your  old  timer  likes 
snow,  a  good  tracking  snow,  also  it 
makes  a  better  background  for  your 
deer  or  moose  at  long  range.  This  day 
the  hunter  decided  on  a  few  part- 
ridge. There  was  snow  here  and  there 
in  the  woods  but  a  little  frost  the 
night  before  had  made  still  hunting- 
out  of  the  question,  and  the  hunter 
was  out  along  one  of  the  many  wood 
roads  with  a  light  repeating  shot-gun 
after  partridge. 
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A  half  hour  out  from  camp  he  saw 
about  one  hundred  yards  ahead ,  a 
beautiful  'blue-bird'  and  that  beau- 


"That  jay  bird  or  his  cousins  had  warned — 


tiful  'blue-bird'  kept  just  about  that 
distance  ahead  of  him,  first  on  the 
left  hand  side  of  the  trail  then  on  the 
right,  sometimes  right  down  in  the 
middle  of  the  old  road  he  would  be, 
but  always  just  a  trifle  out  of  range 
of  the  shot-gun, — Yea,  brother  crowfl 
does  the  same  thing,  ever  notice  one 
keep  just  out  of  range  and  fool 
around  as  if  he  knew  just  how  far  youi 
could  shoot? 

That  jay  bird  or  his  cousins  warned*} 
nearly  every  partridge  in  that  fours] 
hours'  walk,  and  the  hunter  was  so* 
surprised  at  one  'Pat'  that  got  right 
up  from  under  the  hunters  very  feet 
that  he  tore  a  large  hole  in  the  at-j 
mosphere  about  three  feet  behind  the 
flying  bird. 

After  that  one  shot  there  was  aT 
silence,  a  regular  woodsy  silence,  the 
kind  that  you  can  feel.    If  you  had 
been  one  of  the  woods  folk  lying 
beside  the  trail  with  .ears  and  eyes  and 
every  sense  alert  to  locate  the  cause 
of  that  tremendous  explosion  that  J 
took  place  when  the  partridge  got  up, 
you  would  have   known  WlPt  that 
silence    meant    there    was  danger 
abroad,  a  danger  that  perhaps  could 
be  passed  by  'freezing,'  and  accord- 
ingly  every   one   'froze,'    and  the', 
hunter   for   the   next   mile  passed 
through  a  piece  of  territory  apparent- 1| 
ly  utterly  devoid  of  life  and  then, —  \\ 
Thief!    Thief!    Thief!  and  then  the 
whole  Jay  vocabulary  was  turned  I 
loose — and  that  line  of  talk  that  MrJ 
Jay  has  covers  about  two-thirds  of 
all  the  woodland  calls — a  bedlam  off 
noises  away  off  to  the  left  of  the 
woodroad  in  a  little  valley.  The 
hunter  paused,  he  did  not  have  his 
dog  with  him,  as  it  was  against  the 
law  to  hunt  'birds'  with  dogs  in  this 
locality.    There  would  be  some  bad 
travelling  through  thickets,  and  over' 
windfalls,  a  regular  jungle  as  the  fire| 
had  been  through  there  two  years  I 
before  and  made  a  bad  mess  worse  j 
as  far  as  travel  was  concerned.  On  the  I 
other   hand    those   Jays   in   there  | 
weren't  kicking  up  all  that  fuss  for 
mere  exercise;  there  might  be  a  wild 
cat  in  a  tree  over  there,  or  a  raccoon  : 
or  a  fox,  it  was  worth  the  attempt 
at   any  rate,   and   after  ploughing 
through  thickets — smashing  through 
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down  timber  and  imagining  he  would 
never  arrive  on  the  scene,  without 
alarming  the  whole  noisy  outfit  that 
he  was  endeavoring  to  get  a  glimpse 
of,  he  eventually  came  out  of  the 
jungle  into  a  little  clear  space  among 
some  tall  -  timber  and  those  blue 
coated  rascals  had  they  quit  their 
racket?  Not  they;  just  for  the  space 
of  perhaps  two  minutes  there  had 
been  a  lull  in  the  screaming,  screech- 
ing scrap,  that  the  hunter  could  now 
see  taking  place  in  the  top  of  a  large 
evergreen  tree. 

For  some  time  the  man  on  the 
ground  could  make  out  no  object 
in  the  tree  to  excite  anything  so 
strenuous  as  the  hubbub  the  blue- 
jays  were  kicking  up.    By  walking 
back  for  a  short  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  tree  he  could  make  out  the 
dim  form  of  a  large  owl  close  in 
against  the  tree  trunk,  well  protected 
by  the  twigs  and  branches  he  was 
endeavoring  to  hide  from  his  tor- 
mentors.   Occasionally   one   of  the 
Jays  would  become  bold  enough  to 
penetrate  the  blind  of  twigs  and  give 
him  a  savage  jab  and  get  away,  at 
which  all  the  jays  would  scream  with 
excitement  as  the  owl  tried  to  re- 
taliate  without   leaving   his  perch. 
They  were  advertising  his  presence 
for  a  half  mile  around  and  apparently 
enjoying  their  work.  -  It  was  a  long 
shot  to  the  top  of  that  tree  and  the 
hunter  finding  a  good  comfortable 
seat  on  an  old  stump,  sat  down  and 
enjoyed  the  show  for  a  half  hour- 
Jays  came  from  every  point  of  the 
compass;  they  kept  their  racket  going 
as  if  this  was  the  first  owl  and  the 
last  that  they  ever  expected  to  see 
and  the  bolder  ones  among  them 
actually  plucked  feathers  from  that 
owl  in  their  fierce  rushes,  but  they 
could  not  drive  him,  or  tempt  him 
into  the  open,  and  at  the  end  of  a 
half  hour  some  of  the  jays  began  to 
lose  interest  and  disappear  amongst 
the  tall  trees,  probably  to  find  some 
other  diversion  for  the  afternoon. 
The  hunter  went  his  way  and  the 
woodland  again  lapsed  into  silence; 
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the  big  owl  away  in  near  the 
trunk  of  the  fir  tree  tucked  his  head 
out  of  sight  and  went  to  sleep. 


—every  partridge  in  that  four  mile  walk." 


Leo  Baker 


NE  fine  day  in  the  last 
week  "  in  October, 
1913,  Mike  Francis 
and  I  started  out 
with  a  month's  pro- 
visions and  fully 
equipped  for  a  couple 
of  months'  trapping. 
Mike  is  a  half-breed  Indian  and 
a  splendid  man  in  the  woods. 
We  had  previously  been  out  and  look- 
ed over  the  country  which  we  had 
selected  as  our  trapping  ground  and 
we  had  located  all  the  otter  slides,  and 
the  mink  dens,  and  the  little  paths 
that  the  muskrats  make  along  the 
edge  of  the  streams.  Also  we  knew  of 
several  skunk  dens  and  had  discovered 
where  both  foxes  and  wildcats  had 
been  "using". 

Our  intention  was  to  lay  out  our 
traps  when  the  fur  season  opened 
on  November  1st.  and  trap  until 
about  21st.  of  December,  when  we 
would  pull  up  stakes  and  get  out  in 
time  for  Xmas.  Alas  for  the  schemes 
of  us  poor  mortals  when  the  red  gods 
plan  otherwise. 

The  commencement  of  our  trip 
was  propitious,  however,  and  for  three 
weeks  we  trapped  with  fair  success. 
Game  was  rather  scarce  but  we  man- 
aged to  get  enough  to  keep  us  in  meat, 
so  that  with  the  flour,  pork;  beans, 
oatmeal,  rice,  raisins,  molasses,  tea 
and  sugar  which  we  had  brought  along 


we  fared  very  well  from  the  grub 
standpoint-  Of  course  we  knew  that 
before  the  third  week  in  December 
when  we  planned  to  go  out,  the  lakes 
would  be  frozen  up  and  we  would  have 
to  go  out  on  the  ice.  Having  brought 
only  a  month's  grub  we  intended  to 
go  out  in  the  canoe  about  the  third 
week  in  November,  leave  the  canoe 
and  bring  in  another  month's  supply 
of  grub,  which  would  last  us  for  the 
remainder  of  our  trip.  The  scene 
of  our  activities  was  the  wild  country 
which  lies  to  the  south  of  the  Annap- 
olis Valley  in  Nova  Scotia. 

By  November  19th.  the  nights  were 
getting  so  cold  that  we  decided  it  was 
time  to  take  the  canoe  out  while  the 
water  was  still  open — also  we  were 
getting  short  of  grub.  On  the  night 
of  the  19th.  we  discussed  the  matter 
and  Mike  was  in  favor  of  pulling  out 
the  next  mornin'g,  but  I  was  anxious 
to  visit  some  otter  traps  at  the  ex- 
treme end  of  our  trap  line  before  we 
went.  These  traps  had  not  been 
tended  for  two  days  and  if  we  went  out 
on  the  20th.  it  would  mean  another 
two  days  before  we  could  visit  them. 
Because  of  this  and  also,  no  doubt, 
because  the  red  gods  were  planning 
our  destruction,  and  put  a  little  red 
devil  of  obstinancy  into  me,  I  stuck 
out  for  visiting  our  traps  on  the  20th. 
and  going  out  the  following  day. 
After  a  while  I  succeeded  in  over- 
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ruling  Mike's  objections  and  this 
latter  course  was  decided  upon.  (And 
the  red  gods  chuckled — but  we  didn't 
hear  'em  just  then). 

The  next  morning  there  was  a  skim 
of  ice  round  the  edges  of  the  lake  when 
we  pushed  off  in  the  canoe.  A  very 
thin  skim  which  we  easily  broke  with 
our  paddles  and  which  disappeared  an 
hour  later  under  ths  rays  of  the  rising 
sun — but  it  proved  that  the  freeze-up 
was  at  hand. 

We  had  a  long  run  ahead  of  us — 
some  forty  miles  there  and  back— 
and  all  the  morning  we  laboured 
against  a  head-  wind,  a  bitterly  cold 
wind  it  was  too,  with  once  in  a  while 
a  flurry  of  snow  tha.  hissed  past  us  in 
truly  wintry  fashion.  At  noon  we 
examined  the  last  trap  and  took 
therefrom  a  beautiful  otter  that 
certainly  must  have  been  worth 
thirty  or  thirty-five  dollars  at  the 
"prices  ruling  in  the  market  at  that  time. 

I  expatiated  at  large  upon  the 
manifold  beauties  and  virtues  of  this 
fur  and  pointed  out  that  had  we  gone 
out  that  day  instead  of  visiting  our 
traps  it  would  have  depreciated  in 
value  at  least  50%  by  the  time  we 
returned,  and  possibly  we  should 
have  lost  it  altogether.  That  Indian 
must  have  had  a  hunch  of  what  was 
in  store  for  us  for  his  only  reply  was 
"I  don't  believe  we'll  ever  get  a  cent. 

out  of  the  d  thing.    We  should 

have  gone  out  today."  After  which 
enigmatical  remark  he  relapsed  into 
stolid,  Indian  silence  and  remained 
wrapped  in  moody  thought. 

Having  taken  up  the  last  trap  we 
made  a  hasty  meal  of  bread  and  tea 
which  we  had  brought  along,  and  then 
started  on  our  return  journey.  For 
perhaps  half  the  distance  all  went 
well — then  the  red  gods  stooped  in 
their  wrath  and  delivered  the  first 
blow  that  was  to  lead  to  our  undoing. 
It  was  on  a  particularly  long,  rough 
carry  that  the  disaster  occurred. 
Mike  was  ahead  with  the  rifle,  lunch 
kettles,  the  otter  skin  and  also  a 
few  traps  that  we  had  taken  up.  I 
was  following  him  with  the  canoe, 
picking  my  way  with  difficulty  over 
the  rocky  trail  when  suddenly  my  foot 
slipped  on  a  loose  rock  and  in  spite  of 
my  violent  effort  to  regain  my  balance, 


the  heavy  canoe  swung  me  half  around 
and,  slipping  from  my  fingers,  crashed 
to  the  ground.  Immediately  in  front 
of  me  was  a  long  sharp-edged  rock  and 
this  edge  caught  the  canoe  square 
across  the  bottom  at  right  angles, 
breaking  it  clean  across  from  gunwale. 
Such  a  break  was  impossible  to  repair 
even  if  we  had  the  materials  and  tools 
to  work  with  and  we  were  left  practic- 
ally without  a  canoe. 

Mike  stood  back  and  surveyed  the 
wreckage  the  while  he  cursed  steadily 
for  the  space  of  three  minutes.  No 
mere  cursory,  everyday  curse  this, 
but  a  good,  all  around,  comprehensive, 
substantial  curse,  which  embraced 
the  canoe  and  the  makers  thereof,  the 
weather,  the  rocky  nature  of  the 
country,  our  luck,  my  clumsiness,  the 
makers  of  my  larrigans  and,  finally, 
his  own  ancestors. 

However  cussing  would  not  help 
the  situation  any  and  we  were  faced 
with  a  more  or  less  serious  proposition 
since  we  were  now  without  means  of 
crossing  the  lakes  which  lay  between 
us  and  our  source  of  food  supply. 
Fortunately  we  were  able  to  return 
to  camp  from  where  the  accident 
occurred  without  the  necessity  of 
crossing  water.  Accordingly  we  divi- 
ded the  load  between  us  and  having 
thrown  the  two  halves  of  our  canoe  in- 
to the  bushes  in  order  that  future 
users  of  the  carry  might  not  be  imped- 
ed by  the  wreckage,  we  started  on 
our  long  journey  over  land. 

We  had  no  trail  to  follow  but  were 
both  familiar  with  the  general  lay  of 
the  country  and  arrived  at  camp 
just  at  dusk.  By  mutual  consent  we 
postponed  all  discussion  of  the  situ- 
ation until  after  supper.  Disagree- 
ments and  misunderstandings  arise 
more  readily  from  an  empty  stomach 
than  from  one  which  is  full. 

After  supper  we  lighted  our  pipes, 
stirred  the  fire  to  a  cheerful  blaze  and 
reviewed  the  situation.  To  wait  for 
the  freeze-up  was  impossible  since  it 
would  be  many  days  before  the  ice 
would  be  strong  enough  for  us  to 
cross  on  it  and  in  the  meantime  we 
would  be  without  grub,  except  what 
we  could  kill,  and  as  already  stated 
game  was  scarce.  The  only  course 
appeared  to  be  to  make  a  long  detour 
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overland  to  where  we  could  cross  a 
narrow  lake,  by  making  some  kind  of 
raft,  then  we  would  have  to  circle 
back  again  round  the  chain  of  lakes 
which  formed  the  wilderness  highway 
and  so  out  to  civilization.  This  was 
the  course  which  we  had  planned  to 
follow  upon  our  return  without  the 
canoe,  but  we  had  intended  to  cross 
the  narrow  lake  above  mentioned  in  an 
old  punt  which  we  had  hidden  in  the 
reeds  and  rushes.  As  this  punt  was 
intended  for  use  for  coming  in,  howev- 
er, it  was  obviously  of  no  use  to  us 
now  that  we  were  going  out, since  it 
was  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  lake. 

however  we  decided  that  we  could 
knock  together  some  sort  of  raft 
sufficient  to  carry  us  across  the  two- 
hundred  yards  or  so  of  water  at  the 
pjace  where  we  intended  to  cross. 

TheTfollowing  morning  we  divided 
our  grub  into  two  portions  one  of 
which  we  ate  for  breakfast  and  the 
other  we  took  with  us  for  a  lunch.  We 
had  each  a  pack  for  bringing  back 
supplies,  and  in  these  packs  we  had 
our  cooking  utensils,  a  few  traps, 
what  fur  we  had  taken  and  our 
blankets.  Mike  carried  an  axe  and  I 
had  my  303  British  rifle.  Also  I 
wore  a  pair  of  knee-high  rubber  boots, 
of  which  more  anon.  The  day  was 
dull  and  cloudy,  with  a  bitterly  cold 
north-west  wind  and  as  on  the  pre- 
vious day  occasional  flurries  of  snow. 
As  we  passed  along  the  shore  of  the 
first  lake  we  noticed  that  the  ice  skim 
was  wider  and  thicker  than  on  the 
previous  morning  and  this  skim  did 
not  disappear  until  nearly  noon.  The 
freeze-up  was  at  hand* 

After  a  long,  rough  tramp  we 
arrived  a  little  before  noon  at  the 
place  where  we  proposed  to  make  our 
raft.  We  had  no  nails,' spikes,  wire 
nor  rope,  and  our  only  implement  was 
the  axe.  Thus  handicapped  we  set 
ourselves  to  the  task  of  shipbuilding. 
Having  felled  several  small  pines  we 
laid  three  of  them  for  a  foundation; 
on  these  we  laid  two  more  and  spiked 
them  securely  with  hardwood  spikes. 
On  top  of  these  we  laid  two  more  and 
them  also  we  spiked  in  place.  We 
then  laid  a  number  of  small  poles 
across  the  two  top  logs  and  these  we 
secured  with  many  yards  of  withes 


which  we  wound  around,  under,  over 
and  between  the  various  logs  until  we 
had  an  apparently  solid  and  stable 

structure. 

With  much  heaving  and  pushing 
and  cracking  of  muscles  we  succeeded 
in  launching  our  unwieldy  craft  upon 
the  water.  She  floated!  That  was 
about  all  we  could  say  for  her.  Most 
of  her  was  under  water  and  she  had  a 
perilous  list  to  port — or  starboard, 
according  to  how  you  looked  at  her — 
but  she  floated,  and  our  combined 
weights  did  not  completely  submerge 
her,  so  we  were  satisfied. 

Having  secured  two  long  poles  and 
fashioned  a  rough  paddle  we  proceed- 
ed to  dine.  After  eating  we  did  not 
wait  to  enjoy  our  usual  after-dinner 
smoke,  but  placed  our  packs  on  board, 
I  laid  the  rifle  carefully  across  the 
platform  of  poles  where  I  could  place 
one  foot  on  it  to  steady  it,  Mike 
drove  the  axe  into  one  of  the  top  logs, 
we  stepped  on  board  with  our  poles 
and  paddle  and  the  cruise  commenced. 

Our  course  lay  due  south  and  as  the 
wind  was  blowing  very  strongly  from 
the  north-west  we  bore  well  to  the 
westward  lest  we  be  carried  past  the 
narrow  part  of  the  lake.  Slowly  we 
moved  over  the  surface  of  the  water 
and  in  spite  of  its  unwieldy  appear- 
ance our  craft  responded  nobly  to  our 
efforts.  We  were  perhaps  fifty  yards 
from  the  farther  shore  when,  without 
the  least  warning,  the  three  bottom 
logs  detached  themselves  from  the 
remainder  of  the  structure,  the  upper 
logs  canted  sideways  for  a  moment  as 
the  lower  logs  rolled  from  under  them, 
then  slid  gently  into  the  water  and 
immediately  sank  beneath  our  weight. 
The  packs,  rifle  and  axe  vanished 
instantly  and  we  were  left  struggling 
in  the  water. 

Mike  and  I  .  are  both  strong  swim- 
mers and  we  immediately  struck  out 
for  the  farther  shore.  What  was  my 
surprise  however,  to  find  that  I 
was  unable  to  raise  my  legs  to  the 
surface  and  my  best  efforts  barely 
sufficed  to  keep  my  chin  above  water. 
Instantly  the  reason  for  this  flashed 
across  my  mind  and  I  realized  that 
the  heavy  rubber  boots  which  I  was 
wearing  had  filled  with  water  and  were 
dragging  me  down. 
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Then  began  a  struggle  which  will 
not  soon  be  forgotten.  Keeping  my 
arms  moving  in  order  to  sustain  my- 
self in  the  water  as  far  as  possible,  I 
commenced  to  pry  with  the  toe  of  my 
left  boot  against  the  heel  of  the  other 
in  an  endeavour  to  work  it  off  my 
foot.  Finally  I  felt  the  boot  begin  to 
loosen  a  little  and  the  next  moment  it 
slid  off  and  of  course  immediately 
sank.  The  relief  was  apparent  at 
once  and  I  floated  perceptibly  higher 
in  the  water.  I  now  began  to  work 
with  my  right  foot  against  the  heel  of 
the  left  boot.  This  proved  to  be  a 
harder  proposition  as  my  socked  foot 
seemed  unable  to  secure  a  firm  pres- 
sure against  the  rubber. 

I  continued  to  work  at  it  however 
as  I  knew  that  I  could  not  make  the 
shore  with  the  boot  on  my  foot.  Lowr- 
er  and  lower  I  sank  in  the  water  so 
that  presently  the  little  wavelets 
began  to  lap  up  against  my  mouth  and 
nose.  My  arms  were  beginning  to 
tire,  too,  and  I  began  to  think  I  had 
reached  the  end  of  my  trail.  During 
this  time  I  had  lost  sight  of  Mike  and 
had  been  too  much  occupied  with  my 
own  pressing  needs  to  be  able  to  offer 
him  any  assistance.  Just  as  I  thought 
that  I  was  about  to  sink,  however,  I 
heard  his  voice  say,  "Here,  catch 
hold  of  this  log."  Raising  my  eyes 
I  saw  Mike  swimming  towards  me, 
propelling  before  him  one  of  the  larger 
logs  which  had  become  detached  from 
our  ill-fated  craft.  Being  by  this 
time  too  exhausted  to  swim  towards 
him,  and  being  unable  to  speak  on 
account  of  my  mouth  being  under 
water,  I  began  to  think  that  I  should 
sink  right  there  before  him.  Evi- 
dently realising  the  urgency  of  my 
condition  Mike  did  a  most  courageous 
and  self-sacrificing  thing.  Although 
fully  fifty  yards  from  shore  and  being 
in  an  exhausted  condition  he  neverthe- 
less relinquished  his  hold  upon  the 
log,  whiph  was  his  only  sure  means  of 
regaining  the  land,  and  pushed  it 
towards  me.  The  log  was  not  of  a 
sufficient  size  to  support  both  of  us 
and  he,  remembering  my  rubber 
boots  and  not  knowing  that  I  had 
pushed  them  off,  gave  me  his  chance 
for  life  and  slipping  back  into  the 
water  he  struck  out  for  the  shore. 


No  words  can  describe  the  feeling 
of  relief  with  which  I  seized  the  log  as 
it  drifted  alongside  of  me  and  hauled 
myself  partly  out  of  the  water  onto 
it.  Holding  it  in  front  of  me  and 
swimming  slowly  I  gradually  worked 
myself  ashore  to  where  Mike  was 
already  waiting  on  the  beach  to  grab 
my  log  when  I  arrived.  No  word 
was  spoken  when  finally  I  dragged 
myself  ashore  but  there  on  that  bleak 
and  lonely  shore  soaked  to  the  skin 
with  icy  water,  while  the  bitter  north- 
west wind  swept  by,  cutting  us  to  the 
very  bone,  we  grasped  each  other's 
hands  and  cemented  a  friendship  that 
time  will  never  sever. 

Tough  indeed  was  the  proposition 
that  now  confronted  us.  All  our 
outfit  was  lost,  we  were  both  in  the 
last  stages  of  chilly,  shivering  misery, 
I  was  without  boots  and  we  were  six 
miles  from  a  road  of  any  description 
and  after  we  did  strike  the  road  it  was 
another  four  miles  to  the  nearest 
house.  After  a  few  ineffectual  att- 
empts to  light  a  fire  we  decided  that 
the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  strike  off 
through  the  woods  and  get  to  the 
nearest  house  as  soon  as  possible. 

Oh!  the  misery  of  the  first  three  or 
four  miles.  Our  legs  were  shaking  so 
that  we  could  scarcely  move  them,  a 
feeling  of  deathly  sickness  and  weari- 
ness possessed  us,  so  that  we  were 
tempted  to  lie  down  and  go  to  sleep, 
(strange,  but  true),  and  as  for  my 
feet — well,  they  were  cut  and  torn  and 
bruised,  but  fortunately  so  numb  with 
cold  that  I  felt  no  pain  at  the  time. 
Gradually,  however,  as  we  forced  our 
weary  and  trembling  legs  forward, 
the  blood  began  to  circulate  more 
freely  and  the  feeling  of  nausea  passed 
off,  and  after  a  while  our  underclothes 
began  to  get  warmed  up  and  even  to 
dry  out  a  little.  Nevertheless  it  was 
a  weary  trail  that  we  travelled  to- 
gether and  the  old  road  looked  good 
to  us  when  finally  we  struck  it.  After 
that  we  made  better  time  and  thanks 
to  our  vitality  and  strength,  due  to 
the  vigorous  out-door  life  we  had 
been  living  for  months,  we  were  not 
only  warm  but  actually  well  and 
cheerful  when  at  last  we  came  in 
sight  of  the  first  house. 

This  house  was  a  summer  hotel, 
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known  as  Durling's  Hotel,  which  did 
most  of  its  trade  during  the  fishing 
season  and  summer  months.  Al- 
though perfect  strangers  to  the  people 
who  kept  this  place  they  gave  us  the 
very  best  of  treatment.  First  they 
made  us  dry  ourselves  by  the  stove, 
the  while  we  sipped  steaming  mugs  of 
hot  tea.  By  the  time  we  were  dry 
they  had  prepared  a  huge  dinner  which 
they  insisted  upon  our  devouring  to 
the  last  morsel.  Next  they  supplied 
us  with  tobacco  and  as  we  had  our 
pipes  in  our  pockets  at  the  time  of  the 


disaster  we  were  able  to  enjoy  a  g. 
smoke.    Finally  I  was  equipped  wit' 
boots  and  socks  and  for  all  this,  these 

good  folks  would  not  accept  a  cent. 
Needless  to  say  these  boots  and  socks 
were  afterwards  returned  to  them. 

A  little  later  we  proceeded  on  out 
way  and  reached  home  about  dusk. 
Three  days  later  found  us  again  tak- 
ing the  long  trail  into  the  wilderness. 
We  had  met  with  disaster,  but  our 
lives  had  been  spared,  and  when  the 
red  gods  called  again  we,  perforce, 
must  nse  and  follow. 


Raising  Rabbits  for  Profit 


On  this  continent,  the  rearing  of  rabbits  is 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  fanciers  and  people 
who  keep  them  merely  as  pets.  In  Europe, 
however,  rabbits  form  an  important  item  of 
the  food  supply.  In  North  America,  owing 
to  prejudice,  dressed  rabbit  only  brings  about 
half  the  price  of  chicken. 

Rabbit  fur  is  also  low  in  price.  Although 
certain  breeds  of  rabbits,  e.g.,  the  so-called 
Siberian  hare,  produce  a  fur  which  is  quite 
handsome,  only  very  low  prices  are  obtainable 
as  compared  with  the  price  paid  for  the  fur 
of  the  muskrat,  etc. 

In  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  wild  rabbits, 
which  were  formerly  a  pest,  are  now  a  source 
of  profit.  At  present  prices,  a  hunter  and 
trapper,  with  a  good  dog,  can  make  from  $20 
to  $40  a  day.  In  1919,  New  Zealand  alone 
exp6rted  14,153,982,  rabbit  skins,  valued  at 
$3,734,389,  as  compared  with  7,854,152  skins, 
valued  at  $1,458,806,  in  1918.  Most  of  the 
skins  were  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
In  addition,  1 ,372,869  frozen  rabbits  were 
exported  to  European  countries  for  food, 
valued  a^  $235,270.  Some  landowners  find 
that  rabbits  are  more  profitable  than  sheep. 
Winter  skins  have  sold  as  high  as  $2.15  a 
pound.  Canadians  who  raise  rabbits  in 
captivity,  thus  have  to  face  competition  from 
Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Rabbit-rearing  in  this  country  may  de- 
velop: (1)  By  supplying  choice  fresh  meat 
and  skins  of  extra  fine  quality;  (2)'  by  merely 
raising  enough  for  domestic  use  and  disposing 


of  the  skins  for  what  they  will  bring.  They 
can  be  raised  in  the  backyards  with  less 
trouble  and  expense  than  are  required  by 

chickens. 

Rabbits  must  have  only  clean  food.  They; 
thrive  best  on  clover,  alfalfa,  dandelion,  oat: 
and  wheat  straw,  carrots  and  hay.  They 
may  also  be  given  such  weeds  as  coltsfoot, 
couch  grass,  shepherd's  purse,  vetches  and 
plantain.  Fresh  water  should  be  available 
at  all  times.  In  winter  they  may  be  given 
mashes  of  oatmeal,  barley  meal,  etc.,  with 
milk,  fed  warm,  and  potato  peelings,  boiled 
soft.  Young  rabbits,  under  two  weeks  old, 
should  be  kept  from  green  food,  grain  or  roots. 

Hutches  are  simply  well-fitting  boxes,- 
closed  top  and  bottom,  both  ends  and  back, 
and  having  two  doors  in  front.  One  of  these 
will  be  a  wire-covered  door,  the  other  of  wood, 
the  latter  opening  into  the  sleeping  chamber, 
which  should  be  partitioned  off  from  the  other 
portion.  A  smooth  round  hole  in  the  parti- 
tion will  allow  the  rabbits  ingress  and  egress. 
The  dimensions  of  the  hutch  will  vary  with 
the  size  and  number  of  rabbits  but  should 
have  not  less  than  12  square  feet  of  floor 
space  and  a  height  of  2  feet. 


From  32  litters  of  silver  black  foxes,  Mr. 
George  Galbeck,  of  Summerside,  one  of  the 
leading  fox  farmers  of  Prince  Edward  Island, 
secured  156  living  pups.  The  breeding  sea- 
son has  been  very  satisfactory  on  the  island. 
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Every  Rifle  a  Range-Finding  Instrument 

John  Lynn 


BILL  missed  a  bear.  It  was  done  with  no 
hurried  snap  shot,  but  a  magazine  fulh 
He  fired  deliberately,  from  a  solid  posi- 
tion in  a  foot  of  snow  behind  a  big  log  over 
which  his  arms  rested.  True,  the  bear  was 
two  or  three  or  four  or  five  hundreds  of  yards 
away,  but  Bill  had  time  to  judge  the  distance 
before  the  ball  opened.  For  one  shot  the 
bear  even  posed  like  a  statute  or  like  a  stuffed 
bear  in  a  museum,  with  front  feet  up  against 
a  tree. 

Marks  in  the  snow,  as  we  followed  up  the 
track  to  see  how  that  much  shooting  could  be 
done  without  drawing  blood,  indicated  that 
at  first  Bill's  bullets  all  struck  over  the  bear, 
and  later  on  struck  under  it.  In  other  words 
Bill's  hopes  went  glimmering  all  because  bul- 
lets do  fly  in  a  long  curve  instead  of  a  perfect- 
ly straight  line.  He  knew  that  truth  in  a 
general  way,  but  he  never  studied  it  very 
much  in  detail — until  after  he  missed  the  bear. 

This  is  a  story  of  how  Bill  and  his  friends 
have  worked  up  a  system  of  judging  distances 
when  out  hunting,  and  of  how  they  gauge 
their  elevations.  At  the  end  it  carries  its 
own  proof. 

Bill,  and  his  friends,  proceeded  to  target 
their  rifles  at  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  three 
hundred  yards  and  so  on  up  to  about  five  hun- 
dred yards,  over  measured  ranges,  and  marked 
the  necessary  points  on  their  sight  elevators. 
That  was  all  very  well. 

"But  who  is  going  to  measure  the  distance 
to  the  next  bear?"  an  old  hunter  asked  Bill/ 
with  a  smile. 

"We'll  guess  it?"  Bill  replied.  "In  the 
army  an  expert  shot  has  to  be  able  to  guess 
distance  correctly  to  within  ten  per  cent." 

"I  know  all  about  that,"  insisted  the  old 


fellow,  "but  your  qualification  estimating  is 
usually  done  in  pretty  fair  weather,  over 
pretty  fair  ground.  In  the  hunting  field  your 
guessing  may  work  under  favorable  condi- 
tions. But  it  won't  work  across  water,  or 
across  hollows  or  depressions,  or  through  fog 
or  flying  snow.  It  will  vary  forty  percent., 
and  that  is  more  than  enough  to  make  you 
miss." 

"I  missed  the  bear,"  Bill  admitted. 

"What  you  need  is  a  range-finder,"  the  old 
man  announced. 

"What's  a  range  finder?"  scoffed  Bill. 
"And  who  would  carry  it?  And  would  the 
bear  wait  while  I  set  it  up  and  operated  it?" 

"Your  rifle  makes  a  good  range  finder — 
if  you  once  get  the  idea,"  continued  old  hunt- 
er. At  the  start  you  work  out  a  set  of  figures, 
but  using  them  is  not  much  harder  than  re- 
membering the  size  of  hat  to  buy,  or  shoes. 
It's  this  way." 

Taking  Bill's  rifle,  a  38-55  with  ivory  bead, 
old  hunter  aimed  at  a  fence  post  a  hundred 
yards  away. 

"See,"  he  said,  "your  bead  just  about  covers 
that  post.  At  twice  the  distance  the  post 
would  have  to  be  twice  as  wide  to  fill  up  be- 
hind the  bead.  Or,  if  the  post  was  twice  as 
wide  and  stood  where  it  is,  the  bead  would 
cover  only  half  its  width." 

Then  he  figured  on  the  back  of  an  envelope* 
measuring  the  bead  as  t$  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, and  distance  from  eye  to  bead  when 
rifle  was  held  in  aiming  position  as  roughly 
three  feet. 

"Your  bead  covers  just  about  6  inches  of 
space  per  100  yards,"  he  announced. 

"Will  all  my  game  have  fence  posts  beside 
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it?"  asked  Bill,  failing  to  see  how  the  thing 
could  be  used  in  the  woods. 

"Look  at  that  cow  over  in  the  field,"  com- 
manded old  hunter,  undisturbed.  "How  far 
away  is  it?" 

"Just  under  500  yards,"  Bill  answered, 
after  a  pause.    "Maybe  450." 

Old  hunter  grinned.  "Want  to  bet  a  dol- 
lar you're  ninety  percent,  correct?"  he  asked 
pleasantly. 

Bill  flipped  a  silver  dollar  in  the  air.  "I'm 
ninety-five  percent,  correct,"  he  assured 
himself  aloud,  with  confidence. 

Old  Hunter  levelled  the  sights  at  the  cow» 
and  did  his  mental  calculating  slowly  and 
aloud,  for  Bill's  benefit. 

"A  cow  is  five  feet  long  in  the  body,  or  a 
little  more.  Seven  feet  long,  head  and  all. 
Now  this  bead  covers  a  fourth  of  her  whole 
length — say  twenty  inches  or  thereabouts. 
At  what  range  will  the  bead  cover  20  inches, 
or  twenty-one  inches?  Three  hundred  and 
thirty-three  to  three  hundred  and  fifty  yards, 
answers  the  kindergarden  class." 

Turning  to  Bill  he  requested:  "Give  me  the 
dollar,  Bill.  You're  twenty-five  percent, 
wrong." 

"I  don't  believe  it,"  declared  Bill. 

They  stepped  the  distance  to  the  cow.  It 
was  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  steps,  and 
Bill  handed  over  his  iron  dollar  with  a  sheep- 
ish look. 

"My  38-55  bullet  fly  three  or  four  feet  high 
at  this  distance  if  I  set  my  sight  for  450 
yards,"  he  said,  ruefully. 

"Try  that  black  horse  over  at  your  neigh- 
bor's barn,"  old  hunter  suggested.  "How 
far  is  it  away?" 

"Six  hundred  yards,"  Bill  estimated,  and 
added,  afraid  of  his  guess.  "Maybe  seven 
hundred?" 

"Try  the  bead  on  it,"  old  hunter  directed, 
handing  him  the  rifle. 

Bill  sighted.  "Bead  covers  a  little  more 
than  one  third  of  his  body,  or  covers  his  neck 
back  to  the  withers."  he  announced. 

"How  long  is  a  horse,"  old  hunter  a^ked 
Bill  and  himself,  and  proceeded  to  answer 
before  Bill.  "Body  six  feet,  about.  Total 
length  about  eight  feet.  One  third  of  the 
body,  plus  your  'a  little  more  than'  would 
make  thirty  or  thirty-two  inches  of  horse  cov- 
ered, I  should  judge  after  a  second's  delibera- 
tion. At  what  range  does  this  bead  hide 
thirty-two  inches  of  horse — or  bear  or  deer? 
Counts  up  to  five  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  five  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  Bill." 

They  started  to  step  over  to  that  barn 


without  a  word.  "Five  hundred  and  seven- 
ty," counted  Bill  as  he  reached  out  to  stroke 
the  horse's  nose.  "Your  distance  is  j  ust  about 
five  hundred  and  forty  yards,  for  I  know  my 
step-length  to  the  fraction  of  an  inch.  I'm 
certainly  a  rotten  over-guesser,  I  want  to  ac- 
knowledge right  here.  And  your  'range 
finder'  idea  works  like  a  full  jeweled  watch." 

"Now  let  me  tell  you  real  facts  on  this,"  * 
old  hunter  said.  "It's  a  little  thing  I've 
been  using  for  years,  and  it  has  landed  me  a 
good  many  pieces  of  game.  You  will  be 
surprised  every  time  you  use  it  at  how  ac- 
curate the  findings  are.  There  are  always 
objects  which  you  know  the  size  of,  to  catch 
a  bead  against — tree  trunks  are  good,  as  you 
can  estimate  their  diameter  to  within  two  or 
three  inches  even  when  a  long  way  off  from 
them.  You  say  'that  tree,  or  that  deer,  or 
that  bear  is  so  many  inches  across.'  And 
when  you  look  you  see  that  the  bead  hides 
just  about  so  many  inches.  To  look  at  a  set 
of  figures  takes  only  a  flash — and  I  put  the 
figures  in  the  wood  of  my  rifle  stock  with 
indelible  ink.  If  you  are  careful  with  your 
sighting  estimate  over  the  bead,  you  can  get 
within  five  percent,  of  real  distance  every 
time,  rain  or  shine  or  snow,  up  hill  or  down  or 
across  water  or  valleys,  anywherel" 

"Write  the  figures  on  my  stock,"  Bill  urged. 

Old  hunter  sketched  them  on  lightly  with 
a  pencil.  "Take  a  hard  pencil  or  point  of  a 
nail  and  channel  the  wood  a  little  over  these 
pencil  marks,"  he  directed.  "Then  fill  the 
channels  with  indelible  ink.  The  figures  will 
stay  there  for  years."  They  read  as  follows 
on  Bill's  rifle  stock. 


100  yards 

6  inches. 

150 

9 

200 

12 

250 

15 

300 

18 

400 

24 

500 

30 

600 

36 

800 

48 

1000 

60     .  " 

1500 

90 

"It's  the  short  distances  that  will  be  most 
useful — telling  whether  your  game  is  150  or 
200  yards  away,  or  200  or  300  yards,"  old 
hunter  offered,  out  of  his  experience.  "You* 
can  use  the  system  on  crows  or  hawks,  on 
groundhogs  and  on  coyotes.  The  only  ques- 
tion to  ask  yourself  is:  'how  much  space 
does  the  bead  hide?'  And  the  size  of  your 
bird  or  animal,  or  a  tree  near  it,  which  you 
know  pretty  accurately,  will  tell.    The  fig- 
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ures  on  your  stock  tell  the  range  after  that." 

Old  hunter  added  figures  up  to  1000  and 
1500  yards  because  he  said  that  Bill  would 
need  to  tell  the  range  to  some  users  of  303s, 
30-40s  and  30-1906  rifles. 

It  may  be  explained  aside  from  the  story 
that  barrel  length  influences  space  hidden  by 
bead.  An  ordinary  Winchester  rifle  with 
26  inch  barrel  will  carry  its  front  bead  just 
about  36  inches  from  the  average  shooter's 
eye.  A  carbine,  such  as  a  model  1894  Win- 
chester, a  Savage  22  H.P.  or  250-3000,  or 
Winchester  1886  extra  light  weight,  however, 
carries  its  bead  only  30  inches  from  the  eye, 
hence  will  hide  more  space. 

Owners  of  such  short  rifles  should  experi- 
ment by  aiming  over  measured  distances  and 
at  measured  objects.  It  is  probable  that 
they  will  find  their  beads  covering  about  7 
inches  or  8  inches  per  hundred  yards.  Beads 
larger  than  inch  in  diameter  also  require 
special  figures,  for  instance,  the  so-called 
"Jack  sights." 

A  few  rifles  for  big  cartridges,  with  long 
barrels,  have  forty  inches  between  eye  and 
bead.  It  is  likely  that  they  will  hide  only 
about  four  inches  per  hundred  yards.  How- 
ever.Jcomputing  each  individual  rifle's  own 
set  ol  figures  is  easy. 

When  peep  sights  are  used,  always  look 
through  the.  aperture  in  laying  the  bead 
against  your  distant  object,  in  order  to  get  the 
sharpening  or  focusing  effect.  To  do  that 
gives  you  a  clean-cut,  sharp-edged  bead. 
Looking  over  bead  without  the  aperture  to 
assist  gives  your  eye  the  impression  of  fuzzi- 
ness,  and  may  cause  the  bead  to  hide  more 
space  than  it  ought. 

Some^readers  of  a  thoughtful  turn  may 
wonder  whether  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  being 
itself  wider  than  the  bead,  may  not  function 
in  this  matter  of  angles  like  a  pin  point.  In 
other  words,  may  not  the  pupil  width  enable 
the  eye  to  see  past  both  sides  of  the  &  bead, 
on  lines  that  run  together  instead  of  get 
wider  apart  with  distance?  The  answer  lies 
in  actual  tests.  Within  one  hundred  yards 
or  so,  you  can  detect  by  looking  with  extreme 
care,  a  narrower  hidden  field  than  the  figures 
call  for.  This  possibility  disappears  at  dis- 
tances much  above  one  hundred  yards,  and 
is  noticed  anyhow  when  quick  aim  is  taken 
and  quick  decision  arrived  at.  As  noted  be- 
fore, you  will  be  surprised  continually  at  the 
accuracy  displayed  by  this  make-shift  range 
linding  system.  Every  eye  that  is  normal 
can  observe  to  within  one  inch  per  one  hun- 
dred yards  or  thereabouts.    That  is,  it  can 


detect  errors  of  line  larger  than  an  inch,  but 
not  smaller.  The  method  is  subject  to  that 
error,  but  apparently  to  little  more. 

To  show  the  importance  of  estimating  dis- 
tance correctly  in  order  to  hit  game,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  on  deer  and  similar  larger 
animals,  the  up  and  down  space  in  which  a 
bullet  can  strike  effectively  is  usualty  consider- 
ed about  eight  inches,  and  certainly  is  not 
more  than  a  foot.  On  smaller  game  this 
space  is  only  two  or  three  inches  at  most. 

Rifles  or  calibres  can  be  divided  into  four 
classes  as  regards  fall.  First  there  are  the 
black  powder  calibres,  including  25  20,  38-55, 
38-40  and  45-70,  which  permit  their  bullets 
to  fall  2  or  3  inches  in  the  first  fifty  yards, 
6  or  8  inches  in  one  hundred  yards,  more  than 
a  foot  in  150  yards,  three  feet  in  200  yards 
8  feet  in  300  yards,  and  25  or  30  feet  in  500 
yards.  Some  hunters  may  be  slow  to  believe 
their  bullets  of  these  calibres  fall  so  much. 

Class  two  embraces  the  30-30,  30-40,  35 
Winchester  and  405  Winchester  types  of 
cartridges.  They  are  high  powered,  but 
have  only  about  2000  feet  velocity.  At  100 
yards  their  bullets  fall  about  three  inches, 
at  200  yards  a  foot,  at  300  yards  three  feet, 
at  400  yards  7  feet,  and  at  500  yards  18  feet. 
These  figures  are  rough  approximates,  only, 
it  must  be  understood.  Those  desiring  exact 
data  should  get  the  particular  trajectory 
figures  for  each  calibre. 

Class  three  includes  the  ultra-high  velocity 
cartridges  such  as  256  Newton,  250  Savage, 
280  Ross  and  30-1906  U.S.  Government. 
Bullets  from  these  fall  five  inches  or  less  at 
200  yards,  15  inches  or  thereabouts  at  300 
yards,  30  inches  at  400  yards  and  about  five 
feet  at  500  yards. 

Take  a  38-55  bullet  passing  the  300  yard 
point.  It  is  slanting  down  across  the  line  of 
aim  so  much  that  in  travelling  just  15 yards,  it 
gets  six  or  seven  inches  lower.  Estimate 
your  distance  wrong  by  40  yards,  and  you 
shoot  a  foot  low  or  a  foot  high — and  likely 
miss  your  game. 

Othei  sights  than  bead  sights  work  equally 
well.  For  instance,  there  is  the  Marble  V-M 
aperture  front  sight.  Its  five-thirty-seconds 
hole  is  two  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the 
is  bead,  hence  lets  you  see  two  and  a  half 
times  as  much  space  as  the  bead  hides.  At 
100  yards  you  see  15  inches  of  your  tree  or 
game;  at  200  yards  30  inches,  and  so  on. 
These  figures  apply  to  standard  rifle  lengths. 
Carbines  permit  seeing  wider  spaces,  and  very 
long  rifles  narrower  spaces,  and  should  be 
figured  accordingly  on  basis  of  experiment. 
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Exact  elevations  should  be  learned  by 
shooting  over  measured  ranges,  and  the  cor- 
rect adjustment  .of  rear  sight  marked  on  it 
in  some  manner  that  will  never  be  forgotten 
or  confused. 

Bill  and  the  old  hunter  and  the  rest  of  them 
spied  three  deer  the  next  fall.  It  was  while 
they  were  eating  lunch,  on  a  sunny  hillside 
overlooking  a  small  valley,  and  the  deer  were 
mere  specks  to  shoot  at,  across  on  the  other 
open  slope. 

"It's  four  or  fiveiiundred  yards  over  there," 
said  one  member  of  the  party  excitedly,  pro- 
ceeding to  screw  up  his  Lyman  sight  so  much 
that  the  stem  dropped  out  and  got  lost  in  the 
leaves.  When  the  others  began  to  shoot  a 
minute  later  he  took  two  or  three  shots  in  the 
general  direction,  on  general  principles,  with- 
out the  stem. 


"Cut  out  your  fool  guessing,"  Bill  pleaded. 
"Wait,  I'll  tell  you."  He  aimed.  'Head 
just  covers  that  big  fellows  long  body — sayj 

four  feet.    That  makes  700  yards,  or  725. 

You  fellows  who  can  reach  across  go  to  it." 

They  did.  The  big  buck  was  downed  in 
two  or  three  minutes,  and  when  they  went 
over  they  found  three  bullet  holes  in  him. 
Three  of  the  party  were  using  rifles  good 
enough  for  the  3istance.  They  probably 
fired  eight  or  ten  shots  apiece. 

Only  a  miracle  would  have  let  those  menj 
hit  that  deer  without  knowing  the  range  and 
sight  adjustment,  even  as  only  luck  permits 
hitting  with  the  average  150  and  200  yard 
shot  at  game  when  no  provision  has  been 
made  for  using  precise  sight  adjustment. 


The  Remington  .380  Autumatic  Pistol 

Ashley  A.  Haines 


THE  Remington  automatic  pistol  which 
has  been  placed  on  the  market  within 
the  last  year,  cannot  be  better  described 
in  a  few  words,  than  to  say  that  it  represents 
a  big  handful  of  viciousness  when  the  operator 
is  in  a  trigger-pulling  mood.  And  it  is  a  hand- 
ful that  fits  the  hand — no  one  can  deny  that 
and  all  must  admit  that  a  grip  that  would  fit 
the  normal  hand  was  the  one  the  designers 
were  after  when  designing  the  grip  for  this 
latest  of  all  automatic  pistol  creations.  And 
they  certainly  succeeded  for  it  would  be  dif- 
ficult for  any  one  to  imagine  a  grip  that 
would  nestle  as  snugly  into  the  hand  as  does 
the  grip  of  this  automatic. 

The  claim  that  has  often  been  made  of 
automatics  being  "self-pointing,"  and  the 
like,  has  struck  many  of  us  as  being  absurd, 
but  that  some  one  hand  arms  are  more  readily 
brought  to  bear  on  the  target  by  the  shooter 
than  others  is  certain,  and  this  due,  of  course, 
to  a  properly  shaped  grip,  and  this  explains 
perfectly  why  this  new  Remington  drops  so 
readily  and  naturally  on  to  the  target;  but  as 
for  being  self-aiming,  well,  this  as  well  as  all 
other  arms  will  have  to  receive  some  atten- 
tion from  the  man  behind  the  gun  or  the  bul- 
lets are  likely  to  be  scattered  all  over  the  town- 
ship. But  keeping  in  mind  what  was  evident- 
ly meant  when  the  phrase,  "self-aiming"  was 
coined,  it  would  be  but  proper  to  say  that  I 
know  of  no  one-hand  arm  in  existence,  unless 
it  is  the  single-action  Colt  revolver,  which 


will  come  as  near  aligning  itself  on  the  target 
with  as  little  effort  on  the  shooter's  part^as 
this  new  Remington.  It  certainly  fits  the 
hand,  the  barrel  is  placed  at  proper  relation 
to  the  grip  to  make  possible  quick  and  ready 
alignment  of  the  sights  on  the  target,  and  pos- 
sessing all  the  desirable  features  of  the  best 
with  none  of  the  undesirable  ones,  barring  the, 
for  me,  too  low  sights,  I  can  say,  and  positive^ 
ly,  that  I  know  of  nothing  in  its  line  which 
can  pour  out  a  magazine  full  quicker  witfc 
certainty  of  bunching  the  bullets  where 
desired,  than  this  new  automatic  of  which 
we  are  writing.  But  I  don't  like  the  sights. 
But  more  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

Now  I  am  not  out  to  give  a  lecture  on  auto-" 
matic  arms  or  anything  of  the  kind,  but  it 
might  be  in  order  to  state  that  although 
automatics  of  various  makes,  models  and 
calibres  have  been  with  us  for  many  years, 
the  impression  still  prevails  among  many  who 
have  never  used  them  or  among  those  who 
have  used  them  but  little,  that  all  automatics 
are  dangerous  and  not  for  the  average  per- 
son to  monkey  with.  As  I  mentioned  above, 
this  is  not  to  be  a  lecture  on  autos  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  but  I  cannot  touch  on  this  matter 
without  making  a  few  remarks  that  might 
create  the  impression  that  A.A.H.  labored 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  the  one  man 
capable  of  delivering  just  such  a  lecture 
Not  guilty!  Now  to  the  point:  If  those,  and 
there  are  more  of  such  shooters  than  many 
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suppose,  would' always  bear  in  mind  that  an 
automatic  arm  is  always  loaded  and  cocked 
until  the  last  cartridge  is  fired,  and  handle 
the  arm  accordingly,  they'd  abandon  all 
such  notions  and  many  of  them  would  take 
up  with  the  best  of  autos  now  in  reach  and 
be  happy. 

ft  The  makers  of  the  new  Remington  must 
have  understood  this  matter  thoroughly  and 


accidents  of  this  nature  have  happened  or 
this  feature  would  likely  never  have  been 
added  to  the  Remington  list  of  safeties.  The 
thumb-operated  safety  at  side  of  grip  is  posi- 
tive and  is  readily  placed  "on"  or  "off"  in  a 
second's  time  as  shooter  may  desire. 

The  writer,  as  many  may  know,  has  great- 
est admiration  for  the  best  of  our  revolvers, 
but  he  must  admit  that  the  designers  of  this 


Colt  single  action  frontier  revolver  and  new  Remington  automatic  pistol.  The  first  mentioned  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  the  big  belt  guns,  and  especially  so  in  early  frontier  days,  while  the  new 
Remington  promises  to  be  equally  popular  the  world  over  as  an  efficient  pocket  arm  of  small  bulk 
but  of  deadly  execution.  Scabbards,  belt,  etc.,  made  by  author  for  his  personal  use.  The  Remington 
shown  in  hip-pocket  scabbard. 


designed  the  arm  with  its  three  safeties  es- 
ptecially  for  the  benefit  of  those  we  have  re- 
ferred to — the  ones  who  harbored  the  belief 
that  simply  due  to  an  arm's  being  automatic 
it  must  of  necessity  be  a  dangerous  one. 
The  automatic  grip  safety  makes  the  arm 
safe  for  the  man  who  won't  think — it  doing 
the  thinking — and  places  everything  in  a  safe 
position  the  instant  the  grip  on  the  handle 
is  released.  For  the  man  who  is  also  short 
on  memory,  the  unintentional  leaving  of  a 
loaded  cartridge  in  the  barrel  when  magazine 
is  removed,  there  is  no  danger  of  an  accidental 
discharge  later  from  snapping  on  a  supposed- 
ly empty  chamber,for  with  magazine  removed 
no  such  snapping  is  possible.  Evidently 


new  Remington  automatic  have  produced  a 
pocket  arm  having  some  advantages  over  any 
revolver  of  similar  calibre.  It  gives  from 
two  to  three  more  shots  than  pocket  revolvers 
of  .38  calibres,  is  thinner  than  any  similar 
sized  revolver — in  fact  is  a  very  thin  model 
automatic  pistol  and  can  be  carried  nearly 
anywhere  about  a  person  with  no  prospect  of 
a  big  bulky  bunch  indicating  that  the  owner 
had  a  shooting  iron  of  any  kind  about  him — 
in  fact  it  is  the  most  inconspicuous  of  pocket 
arms,  but  also  one  of  the  most  effective  for 
the  purpose  intended.  Let  the  inexperienced 
see  one  of  these  little  arms  shot  for  speed  and 
close  grouping  of  shots  at  usual  pocket  arm 
ranges  and  he  will  be  more  than  surprised, 
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believe  me.  For  benefit  of  such  persons  it 
might  be  stated  that  the  eight  shots  all  but 
blend  into  one  so  rapidly  can  the  arm  be  fired. 
And,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes,  the  little 
arm  will  never  "stutter"  so  long  as  the  oper- 
ator pulls  and  releases  the  trigger  properly. 
It  is  certainly  a  most  wonderful  little  arm. 

To  go  into  detail  concerning  the  arm's 
mechanical  features  and  fully  describe  its 
workings  would  be  both  uninteresting  and 
unnecessary  as  this  can  all  be  found  in  a  cir- 
cular issued  by  the  makers  where  instructions 
for  dismounting  and  assembling  are  fully 
given,  therefore  I  will  merely  say  at  this 
point  that  there  is  not  a  better  made  arm  in 
existence  than  this  Remington,  nor  one  more 
certain  in  action  so  far  as  I  have  been  able 
to  determine  after  considerable  use  with  mine. 
But  I  don't  like,  the  sights.  But  wait  a  bit; 
criticism  of  these  will  come  a  bit  later. 

In  some  arms  with  matted  barrels,  the  claim 
has  been  made  that  a  matted  barrel  is  of  ad- 
vantage due  to  its  preventing  reflection  of 
light,  glitter,  glistening,  etc.  On  a  rifle  hav- 
ing a  matted  barrel  and  in  wiiich  peep  sights 
are  used  which  have  a  large  aperture  like  the 
Lyman  peep  when  used  for  hunting  purposes, 
•a  matted  barrel  may  be  of  advantage  as  when 
such  an  arm  is  equipped  with  such  sights  the 
entire  length  of  barrel  can  be  seen  when  aim- 
ing, but  when  such  an  arm  is  used  with  open 
sights,  the  barrel  between  front  and  rear  sights 
is  entirely  hidden  by  the  open  rear  sight  when 
•aiming  (at  point  blank  ranges,  remember) 
and  how  a  matted  barrel  under  such  conditions 
can  be  of  any  advantage  I  cannot  understand. 
The  matted  barrel  is  pretty,  and  I  like  it, 
but  to  claim  any  advantage  for  it  due  to  its 
being  a  non-reflector  of  light,  when  open  sights 
are  used,  I  cannot.  The  flat  rib,  which  is 
matted,  it  is  claimed,  together  with  the  ex- 
ceptionally low  sights,  are  an  advantage  for 
accurate  shooting  under  all  conditions.  Just 
why  I  do  not  know  as  in  many  lights  I  have 
found  it  difficult  to  clearly  define  the  sights 
when  using  this  new  arm,  though  under 
similar  conditions  no  difficulty  whatever  was 
experienced  in  defining  perfect ly  the  sights 
on  my  revolvers  all  of  which  are  higher,  the 
rear  ones  being  shaped  and  finished  to  pre- 
vent reflection  of  light  and  the  front  one  so 
shaped  and  finished  that  the  tip  of  the  sight 
could  almost  invariably  be. seen  distinctly  in 
practically  all  lights.  I  always  have  my  lear 
revolver  sight  as  low  as  possible,  so  low  in 
fact,  that  the  top  of  revolver  frame  is  just 
hidden  from  view  when  aiming,  but  this  sight 
is  set  at  the  extreme  rear  end  of  the  revolver 


frame  where  it  is  impossible  for  frame  to  glit-  - 
ter  and  blend  said  glitter  with  the  rear  sight- 
ing notch. 

Now  in  the  Remington  we  are  referring  to, 
the  rear  sight  is  set  very  low  on  the  barrel 
and  about  five-eights  of  an  inch  forward  of 
the  rear  end  of  the  barrel.    Being  set  low 
would  be  of  an  advantage,  I  believe,  if  it  weie 
not  for  the  flat  surface  of  the  barrel  (five- 
eighths  of  an  inch  of  it)  being  between  the 
rear  sight  and  the  shooter's  eyes  when  aim- 
ing, which,  in  many  lights,  will  cause  a  glim- 
mer which  often  renders  veiy  indistinct  and 
uncertain  the  rear  sight.    Now  that  rear  * 
sight  was  evidently  set  low  for  two  purposes, 
one,  as  I  believe  it  is  claimed   to  facilitate 
quick  and  accurate  aim  being  taken  and  the 
other,  I  imagine,  to  prevent  sight  catching  in 
clothing,  scabbard,  etc.,  when  gun  was  being 
drawn.    Had  it  been  set  in  its  present  posi  - 
tion, but  say  twice  as  high,  the  flat  top  of 
barrel  would  have  been  far  enough  below  line' 
of  sight  to  have  prevented  any  indistinctness 
arising  when  aiming  from  that  quarter;  but 
it  would  not  have  been  so  readily  drawn  with-; 
out  possibility  of  becoming  caught  in  the, 
pocket  as  being  low  as  now  made.    But  had  , 
the  sight  been  located  at  the  extreme  rear  end  * 
of  the  barrel  the  desired  low  feature  could 
have  been  retained  and  no  possibility  of  re-  : 
flection  between  rear  sight  and  shooter's  eyel 
occurring  while  aim  was  being  taken,  but, 
likely,  difficulty  might    occasionally    occur  j 
from  sight  catching  when  arm  was  being  re-* 
moved  from  pocket.    Still,  for  me,  this  last 
undesirable  feature  would  trouble  me  but. 
little  if  a  sight  so  located  w^ould  have  elimin-* 
ated  the,  to  me,  undesirable  glitter  which,; 
a -most  invariably  is  to  be  found  in  the  factory 
rear  revolver  and  rifle  sights.    No  wonder 
we  see  so  many  rear  sights  with  unsightly,' 
.  notches  cut  in  them  by  unsatisfied  owners  m[ 
endeavoring  to  improve  matters  but  almost 
invariably  making  them  wrorse.    From  what 
one  can  observe  it  seems  clearly  evident  that- 
something  is  radically  wrong  with  the  fasM 
tory  rear  open  rifle  and  revolver  sights,  but, 
true  as  this  is,  it  seems  more  than  strange 
that  one  sees  so  few  properly  shaped  and 
finished  to  thoroughly  eliminate  the  trouble 
referred  to.      It  can  be  done,  but  there  is 
but  one  way  to  accomplish  the  desired  result. 
If  the  readers  desire  I  will  try  and  make  this 
plain  in  a  future  article  if  a  reasonable  amount 
of  space  shoujd  be  available. 

Just  a  concluding  remark  concerning  this 
Remington  auto  and  I  will  switch  briefly  to 
the  .250-3000  Savage  bolt  action  rifle.  I 
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believe  that  any  one  who  has  used  the  various 
pocket  automatic  pistols  will  readily  agree 
with  me  that  the  magazine  to  this  new  arm 
is  more  easily  removed  than  from  the  others. 
This,  with  many  other  valuable  features  found 
in  this  Remington,  appeals  to  me  strongly. 
While  I  do  not  like  the  sights  with  which  it 
is  equipped,  I  do  like  the  gun  and  predict  a 
large  sale  for  it  and  very  nearly  100  per  cent, 
satisfied  users  of  same. 

I  feel  that  I  must  add  a  word  concerning  the 
Savage  .250-3000  bolt  action  rifle  now  appear- 
ing on  the  market.  As  yet  mine  has  spilled 
no  gore,  but  hope  that  it  may  land  mowitch 
when  finally  given  a  chance.  It  it  fails  it  will 
be  my  fault  not  the  gun's.  The  man  who  ad- 
mires the  bolt  action  type  of  rifle  will  fall  in 
love  with  this  new  Savage  at  first  sight,  but 
those  of  us  who  have  used  the  old  lever  action 
rifles  for  so  long,  the  new  Savage  seems  aw- 
fully bulky  at  the  receiver  and  would  admire 
it  much  more  if  this  could  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  gun  is  sure  in  action  and  groups  its 
shots  where  it  is  held.  In  this  respect  it  is 
much  more  satisfactory  than  some  of  us  found 
the  take-down  lever  gun  in  same  calibre.  The 
removal  of  bolt- merely  by  holding  back  on 
trigger  as  bolt  is  pulled  to  rear,  is  a  feature 
long  demanded  by  the  modern.shooter  as  it 
makes  easily  possible  cleaning  from  the 
breech ,1  but  just  why  it  should,  have  been 
designed  so  that  six  screws  had  to  be  removed 
before  stock  and  action  could  be  separated,  I 
do  not  know,  as  a  bolt  gun  that  could  be  pulled 


all  to  pieces  with  the  fingers  alone  is  the  gun 
that  I  had  always  had  in  mind  as  the  one 
bolt  action  men  were  asking  for.    I  prefer 
the  gun  as  it  is,  as  I  seldom  have  occassion  to 
take  a  gun  to  pieces,  but  for  the  man  who 
travels  I  know  that  an  easier-to-take-apart- 
gun  would  have  been  most  welcome.  The 
arrangment  of  magazine  which  prevents  mu- 
tilation of  the  sharp,  soft  pointed  bullets  is 
perfect,  as  is  also  the  shot  gun  safety,  while 
there  are  other  highly  desirable  features  to  be 
found  in  the  arm  but  which  for  lack  of  space 
cannot  be  dwelt  upon  here.    While  I  would 
very  much  prefer  the  same  make  in  this  cal- 
ibre in  lever  action  if  it  could  be  had  in  solid 
frame,  at  the  same  time  I  do  like  this  Savage 
bolt  action  in  almost  all  ways  but  one — itys  too 
bulky  at  receiver  for  me  to  ever  entirely  for- 
get about,  but  this,  it  is  claimed,  could  not 
be  avoided   and  the  requisite  amount  of 
strength  incorporated  to  handle  this  cartridge 
with  its  high  breech  pressure.    But   to  the 
bolt  action  lover,  this  gun  will  seem  absolutely 
perfect  and  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  criticizing  it  adversely  at  any  point.  Pos- 
sibly a  further  acquaintance  with  it  and  the 
bulky  receiver  might  not  seem  so  unsightly. 
It's  sure,  reliable,  shoots  well  and  without 
doubt  will  give  an  unlimited  amount  of  hard 
service  in  any  hunting  field.    The  makers 
have  tried  to  please  a  particular  class  of  shoot- 
ers and  I  imagine  time  wiil  prove  that  they 
have  not  missed  the  mark  very  far.    But  I 
wish  that    the   receiver  was  not  quite  so 
bulky. 


Queries  and  Answers 


An  Old  Flint  Lock  Rifle. 

Seeing  a  description  of  an  old  flint  lock  by 
a  Mr.  Ross,  in  the  last  number  of  Rod  and 
Gun,  I  thought  it  might  interest  you  to  get 
the  description  of  a  very  similar  one  found 
about  16  years  ago  on  Lysite  Mountain, 
which  is  a  spur  of  the  Big  Horn  Mountains. 
It  was  found  in  the  limbs  of  a  Juniper  tree  and 
the  lock  and  wood  is  in  good  condition. 

It  is  full  stocked  and  has  a  homemade  clean- 
ing rod  attached  to  the  stock  and  forearm  by 
means  of  the  usual  rings  and  hole  in  the  wood. 
Total  length  is  3  feet  11  5-8  inches.  Barrel 
is  32%  inches,  and  is  half  octagon  for  the  first 
1XA  inches.  Bore  at  muzzle  is  59  calibre  and 
the  gun  is  a  smooth  bore.  The  maker's  name  is 
Barnett  and  date  1851.  This  will  identify 
it  as  being  made  by  the  same  Barnett  of  Lon- 
don that  your  correspondent  mentions.  The 


proof  marks  are  English  and  the  general 
balance  and  style  of  gun  shows  its  English 
origin  as  it  comes  up  to  the  shoulder  like  a : 
well  made  shotgun.  The  weight  is  5  y2  pounds 
•something  entirely  different  from  the  Ameri---' 
can  rifles  of  that  dare.  The  drop  at  the  heel 
is  1.80  inches.  The  flint  is  gone,  but  the  rest 
of  the  lock  is  in  good  shape.  The  brass  dragon 
is  on  the  left  side  as  described  by  Mr.  Ross. 

Edward  L.  Crabb. 


A  Moose  Gun. 

Editor.  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept.; 

Being  a  steady  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun,  I  am 
writing  you  to  ask  for  your  personal  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  following  rifles. 

For  moose,  bear,  deer,  etc.,  do  you  think 
the  .351  Winchester  Auto  Loading  heavy 
enough,  or  would  you  advise  the  .401  Win- 
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Chester  Auto  Loading?  Is  there  any  law  in 
Ontario  prohibiting  the  use  of  the  autoloading 
rifle? 

A  short  time  ago  I  purchased  a  .250-3000 
Savage  with  the  understanding  it  was  heavy 
enough  for  moose,  but  note  in  your  September 
edition  that  you  consider  it  too  light  and  for 
this  reason  am  considering  the  purchase  of  a 
heavier  rifle. 

In  your  estimation  how  does  the  .35  Rem- 
ington Pump  Action  or  .303  Lee-Enfield  Army 
Rifle  compare  with  the  .351  or  the  .401  Win- 
chester. 

Kindly  advise  which  has  the  most  shocking 
power,  the  .351  auto  loading  or  the  .35 
Remington  pump. 

L.  N.  Vickers,  D.D.S., 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Reply — The  .351  Winchester  is  about  30% 
less  powerful  than  the  .35  Remington,  at  the 
muzzle.  The  300  yard  trajectory  is  three 
inches  higher.  If  we  take  100  yards  as  being 
the  average  range  at  which  you  will  hit  game 
you  will  find  the  .35  about  35% more  powerful 
than  the  .351.  The  .401  Winchester  is  about 
5%  more  powerful  at  100  yards  than  the  .35 
Remington  but  I  do  not  like  the  cartridge  as 
well. 

The  .30-1906-220  or  .30-1906-180  or  the  .35 
Winchester  or  .405  Winchester  Model  1895 
would  be  a  much  better  Winchester  rifle  to 
select  for  moose  than  the  .351  or  .401  Winches- 
ters. The  .35  Remington  would  be  the  best 
Remington  rifle  for  this  purpose  except  the 
hew  model  .30-1906  cal.  bolt  action  just  being 
placed  on  the  market.  The  .303  Lee-Enfield 
is  a  better  moose  rifle  than  the  .351  or  .401 
Winchester,  but  the  .30-1906  cartridge  would 
be  superior  to  the  .303  unless  you  can  get 
your  ammunition  much  easier  for  the  .303. 
The  question  of  ammunition  supply  has  con- 
siderable to  do  with  this  matter.  The  .250- 
3000  Savage  will  kill  moose  real  nicely  pro- 
vided you  are  not  compelled  to  shoot  through 
the  hams  in  which  case,  a  303  would  be  a 
better  type  of  Savage  rifle  to  select. 

My  personal  preference  would  be  a  rifle 
like  the  .30-1906  .220  or  180  or  the  .35  Model 
1895  Winchester,  but  as  I  prefer  to  shoot  a. 
Bolt  Action  Rifle,  I  would  shoot  the  .30-1906. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  DepL 

I  am  desirous  of  purchasing  an  ^8  gauge 
shotgun  (S.B.).    Can  you  advise  where  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  gun  could  be  procured? 
I  have  a  D.B.  10  gauge  B.L.  gun  with  Wm. 


Parkhurst  stamped  on  lock,  no  other  mark. 

Is  this  an  English  or  American  gun? 

G.  W.  Gent, 

Trinity,  Newfoundland. 

Reply — I  do  not  know  where  you  could 
purchase  an  8  gauge  single  barrel  shotgun. 
Possibly  one  of  the  larger  Canadian  dealers 
might  have  such  a  weapon  in  stock  but  I 
doubt  it.  I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  most  sportsmen  would  not  consider 
using  an  8  gauge, under  any  circumstances  as 
it  is  no  longer  considered  a  sportsman's  wea- 
pon. For  this  reason  I  would  advise  you  to 
use  a  smaller  gauge. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  William  Parkhurst 
guns  are  manufactured.  I  believe  it  is  some 
place  in  England. 

Editoi. 


Reloading  a  .25-20  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  new  .25-20  Winchester  Model  '92. 
This  is  a  splendid  rifle  for  small  game,  but  as 
it  has  the  full  length  magazine  seems  a  trifle 
heavy  for  the  use  to  which  it  is  intended.  Is 
there  any  way  of  lightening  it?  While  not  a 
serious  fault,  lighter  weight  would  be  desirable. 
Have  a  factory  bead — flat  top  rear  Lyman 
and  tang  peep?  What  would  you  consider  the 
best  combination  of  sights  for  this  gun  for  a 
shooter  who  "takes  his  time?"  What  do 
you  think  of  this  gun  for  small  game?  Can 
the  shells  be  reloaded?  WThat  would  a  re- 
loading set  cost  and  where  can  they  be  pur- 
chased? In  reloading  would  I  require  to  use 
the  solid  bullet  or  could  I  reload  with  the 
regular  factory  soft  point  jacketed  bullet? 

Hugh  Stevenson, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Reply — You  can  cut  off  part  of  the  maga- 
zine and  turn  it  into  a  half-magazine  repeater, 
but  this  would  take  some  machine  work  to 
fasten  the  fore-end  of  the  magazine  and  ar- 
range the  spring.  Personally  I  do  not  be- 
lieve it  will  be  worth  while. 

The  best  combination  of  sights  for  your 
use  in  small  game  shooting  for  a  man  who 
"takes  his  time"  would  be  a  3  to  5  power 
telescope.  It  can  be  purchased  from  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company,  New 
Haven,  Conn.  The  next  best  combination 
would  be  a  Lyman  Micrometer  Tang  sight 
and  A  Gold  Bead  Front.  Take  the  middle 
sight  off  and  leave  it  off  or  else  replace  it  by  a 
folding  leaf  something  like  the  Lyman  or 
King  No.  6.  This  rifle  so  equipped  would 
make  a  splendid  combination  for  small  game 
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shooting.  The  cartridges  can  be  reloaded 
very  easily  and  very  successfully. 

A  reloading  set  would  cost  you  about  $10.00, 
not  including  the  powder  measure  and  scales. 
They  can  be  purchased  from  the  Bond  Mach- 
ine Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  You 
could  reload  with  either  a  solid  lead  bullet,  a 
hollow  point  lead  bullet,  a  full  metal  cased  or 
metal  cased  soft  point  bullet,  just  as  you 
prefer. 

You  can  shoot  any  bullet  out  of  this  rifle 
that  is  approximately  .257  inches  in  diameter 
and  weighs  between  50  and  100  grains.  The 
regular  86  grain  Winchester  bullet  would  be  a 
very  accurate  bullet  to  use.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  just  as  accurate  as  any  other  bullet  you 
could  secure  and  they  are  sufficiently  cheap 
to  make  it  hardly  worth  while  to  reload  with 
anything  else  provided  your  rifle  is  equipped 
with  a  nickel  steel  barrel.  Otherwise  the 
barrel  will  wear  out  very  quickly. 

Editor. 


Choosing  Between  a  .30-30  and  .250-3000. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Am  a  subscriber  of  the  Rod  and  Gun  and 
like  it  very  much.  Was  reading  through  the 
Queries  and  Answers  when  it  occured  lo  me 
that  you  would  help  me  in  a  decision  between 
two  guns  or  rather  rifles. 

1  own  a  .30-30  Savage  Hammerless  Repeat- 
ing rifle  and  have  used  it  with  great  success. 
Am  only  a  boy  of  15  years  and  got  a  moose 
last  year  and  a  deer  this  year  with  it.  I  like 
my  .30  30  better  than  any  rifle  that  I  have 
handled  until  last  week  when  my  friend  bought 
a  .250-3000  of  the  same  make  for  $40.00, 
second-hand,  but  almost  new.  The  seller 
sold  on  account  of  the  hearsay  that  they  are 
no  good  for  big  game.  After  I  handled  and 
used  the  .250-3000  the  .30-30  seemed  heavy 
and  ungainly  to  me.  I  would  rather  carry 
the  .250-3000  and  have  a  chance  to  buy  it 
for  $50.00.  Is  there  anything  about  this 
rifle  that  makes  it  a  failure  in  the  bush? 
Most  men  I  talk  with  say  that  it  fails  to  tear 
a  big  enough  hole  in  big  game  to  bring  them 
down  and  that  it  passed  through  leaving  just 
a  tiny  hole  the  size  of  the  lead.  They  also 
say  that  the  rifle  itself  soon  plays  out.  That 
on  account  of  the  small  bore  and  big  chamber 
the  high  velocity  spoils  its  accuracy  after 
much  use. 

Am  going  on  a  trapping  trip  with  my  uncle 
this  winter  ninety  miles  from  the  railroad  and 
want  to  take  a  good  gun  with  me  for  short  and 


long  distances  across  lakes  especially  and  for 
bringing  down  what  it  hits. 

S.  W.  Wright, 

Dryden,  Ontario. 

Reply — There  is  very  little  choice  between 
a  .250-3000  and  a  .30-30  Savage.  The  .250 
would  be  a  fine  weapon  for  you  because  being 
but  15  years  old  you  would  appreciate  the 
light  weight  and  light  recoil  of  this  weapon. 
It  would  prove  a  better  killing  weapon  than 
the  .30-30,  but  if  you  can  use  your  .30-30 
successfully  I  do  not  believe  that  I  would 
advise  you  to  sell  it  for  the  .250  unless  the 
.30-30  is  very  unwieldy  for  you  to  handle  due 
to  its  greater  weight  and  length. 

The  new  .250-3000  Bolt  Action  would  also 
be  a  very  satisfactory  selection  for  a  young 
man  of  your  age.  It  handles  just  as  well  as 
the  Lever  Action  of  the  same  calibre  and  in 
addition  has  the  greater  strength  of  the  Bolt 
Action.  I  do  not  believe  that  you  would 
have  any  trouble  from  a  .250-3000  wearing 
out  with  the  amount  of  shooting  that  you 
would  do  with  it  in  the  next  ten  years  in 
hunting.  On  account  of  your  youth  I  would 
not  recommend  that  you  purchase  a  rifle  that 
uses  a  heavier  shell  because  the  recoil  would 
bother  you  considerably.  The  .250-3000 
would  be  as  satisfactory  a  weapon  as  you 
could  select  if  for  any  reason  your  present 
rifle  is  not  satisfactory. 

Editor, 


Benjamin  Air  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

^Would  you  kindly  advise  me  if  the  Benja- 
min Air  rifle  would  have  power  enough  toTcill 
squirrels  and  the  like?  If  so,  how  far? 
Where  could  I  get  one? 

How  old  does  a  boy  have  to  be  before  he 
can  carry  a  .22  or  shotgun  in  the  county 
Middlesex?  Can  a  game  warden  say  any- 
thing for  shooting  crows  any  time  of  the  year? 

Where  can  I  get  a  crow  call  and  how  much 
will  it  cost? 

I  got  a  Marble  sight  like  a  Lyman  (1A) 
for  a  Remington  Model  (12C)  and  it  has  to 
be  elevated  pretty  near  out  of  the  threads  to 
shoot  short  range  and  for  long  range  two  or 
three  twists  will  completely  unscrew  it  and 
then  it  falls  out.    Should  it  do  that? 

K.  ittcDougall, 

London,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  would  not  consider  a  Benjamin 
rifle  to  be  sufficiently  powerful  to  kill  squirrels. 
You  would  do  much  better  to  select  a  .22 
Calibre  rifle  of  standard  make. 
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Ask  your  local  game  wardens  in  regard  to 
the  question  of  carrying  firearms. 

A  crow  call  can  be  obtained  from  any  of 
the  large  dealers.  Mr.  Charles  II.  Perdew 
of  Henry,  Illinois,  makes  one  of  the  best  crow 
calls  on  the  market.  The  last  quotation  that 
I  saw  was  $1.00.  - 

It  is  very  evident  that  you  either  have  the 
incorrect  height  of  Marble  sight  for  your 
Remington  or  else  the  front  sight  is  unusually 
high.  Either  might  cause  the  trouble  that 
you  mention.  If  you  have  the  standard 
height  of  front  sight  I  would  write  to  the 
Marble  Company  in  regard  to  this  matter 
as  they  can  undoubtedly  give  you  a  sight  that 
would  be  much  more  satisfactory. 

You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  .22  Long  Rifle  Cartridge  has  a  very  high 
trajectory  and  for  that  reason  it  would  need 
a  sight  with  a  very  long  stem  to  enable  you 
to  elevate  it  enough  to  do  long  range  shooting 
with  this  cartridge.  The  type  of  peep  sight 
necessary  to  be  used  on  this  rifle  makes  it 
impossible  to  allow  for  very  much  elevation 
in  the  design  of  the  sight  on  account  of  the 
shape  of  the  tang  on  the  rifle  and  the  position 
in  which  the  sight  must  be  fastened.  How- 
ever, you  should  be  able  to  secure  at  least 
150  yards  elevation. 

Editoi. 


10  Gauge  Shotgun. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  an  old  double  barrel  hammer,  ten 
gauge  shotgun  which  to  my  knowledge  has 
been  in  use  for  thirty-five  years  at  least.  It 
has  32  inch  barrels,  both  open  cylinder  bore. 
Both  locks  bear  the  inscription  W.  Richards 
and  a  small  leafless  tree.  The  stock  is  pistol 
grip,  checked  and  the  forearm  is  checked. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  this  gun  is  of  any 
value  as  an  antique  and  if  so  who  might  pur- 
chase it?  If  not,  are  they  still  manufactured 
and  where  could  I  obtain  repairs  for  it. 

James  C.  Barrigar. 

Bellams,  Ontario. 

Reply — Your  gun  might  be  of  some  use  to 
someone  who  wishes  to  shoot  in  the  field  and 
yet  prefer  to  use  the  10  gauge  gun,  but  it  is 
very  hard  to  find  anyone  who  prefers  a  wea- 
pon of  this  kind  at  this  time.  As  it  is  a  cylin- 
der bore,  it  would  be  of  very  little  use  for 
duck  shooting.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be 
of  any  value  as  an  antique  as  it  is  not  old 
enough.  Cannot  tell  you  the  address  of  the 
manufacturer. 

Editor. 


Ballistic  Iniormation. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  give  me  the  following  particulars. 
In  the  3000  F.S.  class  what  calibre  takes  tin 
heaviest  bullet?  Would  such  a  weapon  be 
less  accurate  or  have  a  shorter  range  than  a 
lighter  bullet?  If  so,  kindly  suggest  a  rifle 
that  would  be  accurate  at  long  range  and  still 
have  a  bullet  of  considerable  weight.  What 
are  the  disadvantages  of  a -heavy  bullet  in  a 
high  power  rifle?  What  make  of  gun  would 
you  consider  best  and  what  combination  of 
sights? 

A.  R.  Gibson, 

Tororto,  Ontario. 

'  Reply — Of  the  various  cartridges  and  rifles 
with  which  it  is  possible  to  obtain  3000  foot 
seconds  velocity  the  best  long  range  re- 
sults at  the  target  would  be  secured  by  the 
.30-1906  Springfield  loaded  with  the  180  grain 
bullet  and  the  .280  Ross  loaded  with  the  180 
grain  match  bullet.  These  would  not  be 
shot  at  a  velocity  of  3000  foot  seconds.  The 
Springfield  would  develop  in  the  neighborhood 
of  2500  or  2600  foot  seconds  depending  upon 
the  loading.  They  would  be  the  most  ac- 
curate combinations  obtainable  in  this  coun- 
try. To  obtain  satisfactory  results  they 
should,  of  course,  be  shot  in  a  military  or 
match  rifle  and  not  in  a  sporting  rifle.  For 
long  range  hunting  purposes  the  .30-1906 
cartridge  loaded  with  a  180  grain  bullet  and 
sufficient  progressive  burning  nitrocellulose 
powder  to  speed  it  up  to  2650  or  2700  foot 
seconds  would  be  the  most  effective  combina- 
tion that  you  could  secure.  This  combination 
would  be  very  accurate  and  would  hold  its 
energy  at  long  range.  The  only  disadvantage 
of  this  combination  would  be  that  the  recoil 
is  slightly  heavier  than  with  the  normal  load. 
Metal  fouling  might  be  somewhat  greater  if 
used  under  circumstances  that  make  it  impos- 
sible to  use  a  lubricant  on  the  bullet. 

A  sporting  Springfield  or  new  Remington 
High  Power  Bolt  Action  Model  '23  which  is 
just  being  placed  on  the  market  or  a  Winches- 
ter Model  1895  would  be  the  best  sporting 
rifles  for  this  use. 

The  best  combination  of  sights  would  be  a 
medium  size  gold  or  ivory  bead  front  or  a 
Lyman  No.  48  or  103  rear  or  regular  factory 
sight  on  the  Remington  or  a  Lyman  No.  38 
receiver  sight  on  the  Winchester.  Very  fre- 
quently a  folding  leaf  middle  sight  is  a  very 
valuable  thing  to  have  for  late  evening  oi 
early  morning. 

Editor 
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German  Mauser  Carbine. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  German  Mauser  Carbine  Model 
1917  which  was  picked  up  in  France  and 
am  converting  it  into  a  sporting  rifle.  What 
size  of  shells  should  I  ask  for? 

R.  S.  McWalters, 

North  Bay,  Ontario. 

Reply— You  should  ask  for  8  M.M.  Mauser 
cartridges  for  your  German  Mauser  Carbine. 
They  are  manufactured  by  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Company,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  You  might  also  hear  them  called 
79  M.M. 

Editor. 


The  .35  Remington. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  .35  Remington? 
Is  it  powerful  enough  to  kill  large  bear?  I 
have  had  much  experience  with  high  power 
rifles,  but  have  not  tried  this  gun.  Has  it  a 
heavy  recoil? 

I  have  a  No.  6  Remington  single  shot  .22 
Rifle,  but  the  breech  block  spring  is  not  very 
strong.    Will  this  matter? 

I  have  chosen  a  .303  British  and  a  .35 
Remington — the  .303  for  mountain  goats  and 
the  .35  for  bear.    Is  this  a  good  choice? 

Ben  Varder, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  .35  Remington  would  be  a 
very  satisfactory  rifle  for  killing  large  bear. 
The  only  American  rifle  that  would  be  pre- 
ferable would  be  several  calibres  of  the  Model 
1895  Winchester,  such  as  the  .35  Model  1895 
and  the  .405  Calibre  which  shoot  more  power- 
ful ammunition.  The  .35  Remington,  how- 
ever, is  a  faster  gun  to  use  as  the  Automatic 
Action  allows  you  to  place  five  shots  within 
a  very  short  space  of  time. 

I  had  a  No.  6  Remington  rifle  a  good  many 
years  ago  and  had  some  trouble  with  it  such 
as  you  mention,  but  the  principle  trouble  was 
misfiring.  However,  the  rifle  was  accurate. 
If  the  breech  block  does  not  allow  the  cart- 
ridges to  blow  out  at  the  rear  it  will  be  safe 
to  use,  but  if  this  is  the  case  you  are  liable  to 
have  powder  grains  blown  into  your  eyes 
every  time  you  shoot.  This  is  very  painful 
and  also  dangerous  as  I  happen  to  have  found 
out  by  experience  with  another  rifle. 

A  No.  4  Remington  or  the  No.  12  .22  Re- 
peater are  well  worth  the  difference  in  cost 
and  will  prove  thoroughly  satisfactory.  How- 
ever, the  No.  6  is  as  good  as  you  can  get  for 
the  price. 

Your  choice  of  a  .303  British  and  a  .35 


Remington  would  be  a  very  good  selection. 
Each  gun  will  give  very  good  service  on  the 
game  that  you  mention,  and  incidentally 
either  one  of  them  would  kill  each  of  the 
varieties  if  you  happen  to  have  it  along  when 
you  sight  the  game.  * 

Editor. 

"A  .22  Hamilton." 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
•  about  my  .22.  It  is  a  Hamilton  Model  1907, 
and  the  barrel  is  14  inches  in  length.  Would 
this  rifle  loaded  with  .22  hollow  point  longs  be 
powerful  enough  to  kill  wood  chucks  at  40 
yards?  What  is  the  extreme  range  of  this 
.22.  Could  you  tell  me  if  a  .303  Lee-Enfield 
using  .303  British  cartridges  would  be  power- 
ful enough  to  kill  grizzlies  and  other  big  game? 
Which  is  the  more  powerful — the  .303  British 
or  the  .405  Winchester? 

My  Lee-Enfield  is  sighted  up  to  28  hundred 
yards.  Do  you  think  the  .303  would  be  effec- 
tive on  deer  at  that  range? 

I  Iarry  Maddison, 

Montreal. 

Reply — Your  .22  Hamilton  Rifle  would 
have  an  extreme  range  of  very  close  to  1000 
yards  when  loaded  with  the  hollow  point  cart- 
ridge and  would  kill  wood  chucks,  if  you  could 
strike  them  at  the  base  of  the  ear  or  through 
the  lungs,  and  would  very  likely  hold  them  if 
shot  through  the  front  shoulders  or  in  the 
neck  in  such  a  way  as  to  hit  the  spine.  Shot  in 
almost  any  other  part  of  the  bodjy  they  would 
be  practically  certain  to  get  in.  Any  .22 
rifle  using  a  rim  fire  cartridge  is  of  very  little 
use  for  game  shooting  over  60  yards. 

The  .303  British  cartridge  would  be  power- 
ful enough,  in  a  Lee-Enfield  rifle,  to  kill  grizzly 
bear,  provided  you  placed  your  shots.  The 
.405  Winchester  is  about  60%  more  powerful 
at  100  yards  and  would  be  a  much  better 
selection  for  shooting  within  200  yards.  The 
.303  British  would  not  be  effective  on  deer  at 
2800  yards.  Neither  would  any  other  rifle 
that  is  now  made  because  the  chance  of  hit- 
ting one  of  them  would  be  so  infinitesmal  and 
the  chance  of  killing  it  if  you  did  hit  it  would 
also  be  so  small  that  it  would  not  be  worth 
shooting  at  an  animal  at  that  distance.  It 
is  a  waste  of  ammunition  to  shoot  at  almost 
any  kind  of  game  over  500  yards  under  or- 
dinary circumstances  unless  you  know  your 
range  exactly  and  are  experienced  at  long 
range  shooting.  In  the  first  place  your 
chance  of  hitting  the  game  would  be  very 
small  and  in  the  second  place  the  velocity  of 
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the  bullet  is  so  much  reduced  at  that  range 
that  it  would  not  be 'at  all  likely  to  kill  the 
game  if  you  did  hit  it.  It  would  be  so  far 
away  from  you  that  almost  any  animal  that 
was  slightly  wounded  would  be  certain  to 
escape  because  you  would  not  be  at  all  likely 
to  hit  it  while  it  was  in  motion  at  that  range. 
Under  ordinary  circumstances  not  one  deer 
in  100  is  killed  at  200  yards  or  over. 


Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

The  Lee  Enfield  Mark  III  rifle  has  a  muzzle, 
velocity  of  2400  foot  seconds  with  full  jacketed 
174  grain  bullet. 

Can  you  advise  me: — 

What  is  the  Muzzle  Velocity  of  this  cordite 
shell  reset  with  soft  nosed  bullets : — as  manu- 
factured by  National  Cartridge  Co? 

What  is  the  Muzzle  Velocity  of  the  U.M.C. 
hunting  ammunition,  soft  nosed,  sold  by  deal- 
ers for  use  in  the  Lee  Enfield? 

Is  the  remodelled  cordite  service  cartridge 
on  the  market  of  any  value? 

How  will  this  rifle,  trimmed  to  73^  pounds, 
bore  in  A  1  condition,  perform  on  deer? 

Having  made  the  acquaintance  of  the  Lee 
Enfield  during  the  war,  I  am  keen  to  try  it 
in  the  bush  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  good  hunting 
arm. 

G.  Clark, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  muzzle  velocity  of  the  Reming- 
ton 215  gr.  soft  nose  ammunition,  adapted 
to  the  .303  British  Calibre  Lee  Rifle,  is  2005 
foot  seconds. 

I  have  not  used  the  Remodeled  Service 
Cartridge  and  cannot  tell  you  anything  about 
it.  The  rifle  would  make  a  very  good  sport- 
ing rifle  when  remodeled  as  you  suggest. 

The  cartridge  is  practically  a  duplicate  of 
the  .30-40,  which  was  the  most  popular  calibre 
for  big  game  shooting  among  experienced 
sportsmen  in  the  United  States  some  five  to 
ten  years  ago.  In  other  words,  before  the 
.30-1906  came  into  common  use. 

Editor. 


A  Barker  Gun. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  give  me  the  following  in- 
formation regarding  my  gun? 

Is  the  Barker  Gun  Co.  still  in  business  and 
if  so — where?  Are  their  productions  of  good 
quality? 

I  have  a  double  barrel  Barker  shotgun,  16 
gauge,  in  perfect  condition.  The  barrel  is 
stamped,  "Government  Test."  On  the  under 
side  of  each  barrel  is  a  very  small  circle  with 


a  crown  on  top  and  inside  the  circles'ar*  th 
letters  E.L.G.  and  under  each  a  star.  Wha 
does  the  latter  represent?    How  can' I 
whether  the  barrels  are  choke  or  improv 
cylinder  bore?    Is  this  gun  suitable  for  rab- 
bits, squirrels  and  pheasants? 

D.  Ferris, 

Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Reply — The  Barker  guns  were  made  in 
Belgium  and  should  not  be  confused  with  the 
Parker  guns  made  by  Parker  Brothers  in 
Meriden,  Conn.  I  saw.  many  of  the  Barker 
guns  some  years  ago  when  they  were  very 
common  in  my  locality  and  sold  for  from  ten 
to  fifteen  dollars  apiece. 

Very  likely  your  gun  is  bored  improve 
cylinder  right,  and  strong  modified  choke 
left.  You  very  likely  will  obtain  45  per  cent 
with  the  right  barrel  and  60  per  cent  with  the 
left,  which  seems  to  be  about  the  average.  I 
would  suggest  that  you  would  shoot  five  or 
ten  shots  with  each  barrel  over  a  measured 
range  of  40  yards;  then,  draw  a  30"  circle 
around  the  thickest  part  of  each  pattern  and 
count  the  shot  holes  and  figure  for  yoursell 
what  percentage  each  barrel  would  shoot. 
The  old  dime  test  is  not  always  infallible, 
but  is  very  close  to  it,  as  the  average  barrel 
that  will  not  admit  a  U.S.  dime  at  the  muzzle 
is  bored  full  choke  and  will  pattern  65  per 
cent  or  better,  while  one  which  will  just  ad- 
mit a  dime  will  pattern  55  to  65  per  cent, 
while  one  that  will  allow  a  dime  to  drop 
through  without  touching  will  shoot  less  than 
50  per  cent.  At  least,  this  is  about  what  my 
past  experience  has  shown.  The  only  sure 
way  is  to  pattern  the  gun  and  test  it  for  your- 
self. Tear  open  two  or  three  of  the  shells, 
count  the  number  of  shot  in  the  load  and  then 
divide  the  number  of  shot  in  the  pattern  by 
the  average  number  in  the  shell  and  this  will 
give  you  the  percentage. 

A  cylinder  bore  will  pattern  40%,  an  im- 
proved cylinder  bore — 45  to  50  per  cent,  a 
modified  choke — 55  to  65  per  cent,  and  a  full 
choke — 65  to  75  per  cent,  with  the  average 
of  about  70  for  a  good  gun. 

For  field  shooting  such  as  you  mention, 
45  to  50  per  cent  in  the  right  barrel  and  60 
to  65  per  cent  in  the  left  is  a  splendid  com- 
bination. 

Editor. 


A  Firing  Pin  For  a  .22  Marlin. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .22  Marlin  1897  Model  and  have 
lost  the  firing  pin. 

I  enquired  at  a  Sporting  Goods  store  here 
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ana  they  said  I  would  not  be  able  to  get  one 
as  the  Marlin  Arms  Factory  had  closed  down. 

Could  you  please  tell  me  if  I  would  be  able 
to' get  a  firing  pin  for  this  rifle  anywhere  in 
the  States  or  this  side  of  the  line? 

L.  Addison, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Reply— Try  Brock,  of  London,  Ontario, 
or  Francis  Bannerman,  Broadway,  New  York 
City,  either  of  whom  may  have  a  firing  pin 
in  stock.  If  not,  very  likely  Fred  Adolph, 
Genoa,  N.Y.,  could  make  one  fot  you. 

The  Marlin  Firearms  Co.  is  no  longer 
making  rifles  and  I  do  not  know  from  whom 
you  could  obtain  these  parts,  unless  from  the 
people  mentioned. 

Editor. 


Fred  Adolph  Describes  The  Rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunilion  Dept. 
k  The  rifle  as  described  page  535,  of  the  Oc- 
tober issue  of  Rod  and  Gun,  is  an  "Aydt" 


rifle,  named  after  the  inventor  and  is  made  by 
C.  G.  Haenel  of  Suhl,  Germany. 

Haenel  translated  in  English  means  "Roost- 
er" and  the  bird  stamped  on  the  rifle  is  the 
trade-mark. 

In  all  probability  the  rifle  is  chambered  for 
the  8  M.M.  Schuetzen — patrone  of  \vhich  I 
enclose  a  cut. 

Fred  Adolph, 

Genoa,  N.Y. 


Re-loading  Information. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  a  frequent  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  and 
would  like  to  compliment  you  on  the  great 
service  of  your  department.  I  take  a  great 
interest  in  it.  Noticing  your  answers  to 
several  inquiries  about  deer  rifles,  I  followed 
your  advice  and  purchased  a  .32  Special 
Winchester.  Have  only  shot  a  few  cartridges 
yet,  but  it  seems  satisfactory.  1  intend  to 
try  it  this  season  at  Muskoka.  It  will  be  my 
first  trip.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to 
reload  my  own  cartridges  for  it.  The  reason 
I  ask  about  reloading  is  because  I  thought 
that  when  I  was  in  Toronto  I  could  purchase 
the  outfit.  I  would  like  to  cast  my  own  bul- 
lets. Can  you  tell  me  what  kind  of  a  reloader 
to  buy? 

Do  you  consider  the  factory  load  good  for 
deer  and  could  I  re-load  the  used  cartridges 


the  same?  Or,  what  load  would  you  recom- 
mend. Could  I  also  reload  them  for  a  shorter 
range  with  the  same  reloaders?  Would  it  be 
safe  for  me  to  use  high  power  powder  for  re- 
loading if  I  am  careful  as  I  am  only  a  begin- 
ner at  this  kind  of  work? 

What  are  the  bullets  made  of,  and  what 
parts  are  used?  Would  you  please  give  me 
any  information  along  this  line?  Where 
could  I  get  a  book  on  reloading.  Would  you 
advise  the  use  of  Remington  .32  Special 
cartridges  in  a  Winchester  rifle? 

Cecil  Lyddiatt, 

Blyth,  Ont. 

Reply — I  am  sure  that  you  will  be  very 
well  satisfied  with  your  .32  Winchester  for 
deer  shooting.  You  will  have  better  results 
if  you  will  use  factory  loaded  cartridges  for 
actual  deer  hunting  and  use  your  reloaded 
ammunition  for  most  of  your  practice  work, 
except  the  few  factory  loads  that  are  necessary 
for  sighting  your  rifle.  The  reason  that  I 
suggest  that  the  factory  loads  are  better  for 
hunting  purposes,  is  because  some  of  the  re- 
loaded shells  will  very  likely  work  a  little 
hard  in  the  action,  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
shells  expand  in  the  chamber  of  the  rifle  and 
naturally  you  do  not  wish  to  take  any  chances 
of  having  jams  or  slow  working  cartridges 
when  you  jump  a  deer.  It  doesn't  pay  to 
take  chances  of  spoiling  a  good  shot  for  the 
purpose  of  saving  two  or  three  cents  on  the 
cost  of  the  cartridge. 

If  you  cannot  obtain  a  set  of  Ideal  tools,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  write  to  the  Bond 
Machine  Co.,  of  Wilmington,  Dela.,  and  get 
them  to  make  you  a  tool  for  your  .32  Special. 
One  part  of  tin  to  ten  or  fifteen  parts  of  lead 
is  one  of  the  best  alloys  to  use  in  casting  your 
bullets,  but  I  would  not  try  to  speed  this  up 
to  more  than  1400-1450  f.s.  velocity.  Depend 
upon  using  metal  cased  soft  point  bullets  for 
all  of  your  deer  hunting  and  therefore  obtain 
the  advantage  of  the  flat  trajectory  of  the 
high  power  cartridge.  You  can  obtain  these 
bullets  from  the  Dominion  Cartridge  Co.,  The 
Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc.;  The  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.,  or  you  can  buy  the 
factory  loaded  cartridges  from  any  of  them. 

It  will  be  perfectly  safe  to  use  any  of  the 
high  power  powders  adapted  to  the  .32  Spe- 
cial, if  you  will  not  exceed  the  load  recom- 
mended on  the  can.  However,  do  not  use  the 
high  power  load  intended  for  the  metal  cased 
bullets  with  the  cast  bullets  as  you  will  have 
trouble  from  the  bullet  stripping  and  the 
accuracy  will  be  ruined. 

Remington  ammunition  will  shoot  fine  in 
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the  Winchester  rifle.  You  might  try  the  D. 
Pike  Co.,  of  Toronto  for  your  reloading  outfit. 
They  will  be  very  glad  to  supply  you. 

Editor. 


A  German  Automatic. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  an  automatic  pistol  for  which  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  cartridges  and  I  was 
wondering  if  you  could  advise  me  where  I 
could  procure  these. 

This  appears  to  be  a  German  pistol  and  all 
the  marks  that  appear  on  it  are  as  follows: — 

It  has  the  Crown  on  it,  and  right  below  this 
is  ERFURT,  No.  6439  and  39  appears  on  it 
m  a  number  of  places  also  marked  1913.  It 
is  a  good  gun  and  would  like  to  be  able  to  get 
ammunition  for  it.  I  got  it  from  a  returned 
ioldier. 

A.  B.  Pickard, 

Byng  Inlet,  Ont. 

Reply — The  automatic  pistol  which  you 
rrave  is  very  likely  a  9  M.M.  German  Auto- 
matic. You  can  obtain  ammunition  from 
such  firms  as — The  Remington  Arms  Co.  Inc., 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co.  and  U.  S. 
Cartridge  Co.,  by  specifying  9  M.M.  German 
Luger. 

Editor. 


A  Comment  On— "That  Old  .38-40  Again." 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  certainly  appreciated 
that  article.  Nothing  like  an  argument  es- 
pecially written  in  that  spirit.  I- also  read 
Mr.  Haines  article.  It  also  was  veiy  inter- 
esting and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  champion 
Mr.  Haines. 

While  I  do  not  like  the  .38-10,  I  certainly 
am  an  admirer  of 'the  .30-30.  I  have  used 
this  gun  for  five  years.  I  might  add  that  I 
was  a  guide  in  the  Georgian  Bay  District  for 
about  three  years. 


shooting  or  long  range  shooting,  as  well  as  b> 
short  range."  I  have  underlined  long  rar 
shooting.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Lynn,  how 
much  long  range  shooting  he  gets  in  that  kind 
of  timber?  We  all  know  that  second  growth 
timber  is  usually  very  dense,  and  there  are 
to  be  found  a  good  many,  as  the  lumbermen 
call — "jack-pots."  It  is  very  seldom  that  I 
have  been  able  to  see  game  in  our  part  of  the 
country,  i.e.,  the  Pickerel  and  French  River 
district,  any  more  than  from  100  to  200  yards 
away. 

Now  I  think  a  .30-30  is  plenty  large  enough 
for  this  distance,  on  any  game  to  be  found  in 
Canada.    I  use  a  .30-30  Remington  aut< 

matic. 

As  far  as  shooting  abilities  are  concerned, 
I  think  a  good  percentage  of  the  hunters  are 
fairly  good  shots,  especially  those  in  Mr. 
Haines  and  Mr.  Lynn's  class.  So  there  is 
very  little  danger  of  wounded  deer.  Of 
course,  we  must  admit  that  there  are  times 
when  an  unfavorable  shot  presents  itself,  then 
we  should  pass  them  up — no  matter  what 
calibre  rifle  we  carried. 

I  might  add — that,  I  am  mighty  proud  to 
be  a  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun  and  will  be  for 

all  time. 

H.  J.  Pipe, 

Toronto,  Ont. 


Information  On  Foreign  Arms. 

Answering  the  question  on  Page  534  of 
Rod  and  Gun  in  the  October  issue,  find  en- 
closed drawing  of  gun  and  cartridges.  These 
fine  target  rifles  were  built  by  C.  G.  Haenel, 
Suhl,  Germany,  the  well-known  manufacturer 
of  Mauser,  Mannlicher  high  grade  sporting 
rifles.  The  cartridge  used  is  also  illustrated 
and  loads  of  both  black  powder  (2  gram)  and 
of  Troisdorf  small  grain  9-10  gram  smokeless 
powder  (about  30.8  grains  black  and  about 


While  I  agree  with  Mr.  Lynn  regarding 
hunting  conditions  of  today,  and  the  noise  one 
makes  in  dry  weather,  I  would  like  to  draw 
his  attention  to  his  own  words,  i.e.: — "Over 
much  of  the  hunting  country,  timber  has  been 
cut  and  brush  takes  its  place."  And  also  a 
little  further  on  in  his  narrative: — "Fast 


13.8  grains  smokeless)  cartridge  is  known 
abroad  as  8.15  x  463/2  made  in  oval  point  or 
flat  point  bullet. 

In  reply  to  cornoz  page  539  the  7.65  M.M. 
marked  D.W.M.  (Deutsche  Waffer  &  Muni- 
tions Fabrik-Berlin.)  This  is  the  Luger 
(Carbellum)   Carbine  with  about   12  inch 
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barrel,  using  a  special  cartridge  similar  to 
Luger  pistol  cartridge  7.65  M.M.  The  pistol 
cartridge  can  be  used  but  it  does  not  always 
function  the  self-loading  of  the  arm  properly. 


The  carbine  is  no  longer  made  I  believe. 
Would  not  change  barrel  to  9  M.M. 

P.  T.  Streit, 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 


Making  a  Toboggan 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


ANY  person  exercising  a  little  skill  can 
'  make  a  toboggan  at  little  cost;  an  affair 
in  fact  that  would  cost  forty  dollars  if 
purchased  in  the  stores.  As  everyone  kno^s 
who  has  ever  coasted  down  hill  on  one,  the 
toboggan  is  a  means  to  the  attainment  of 
pleasure  that  has  few,  if  any,  equals.  The 
toboggan  and  the  skis,  likewise  the  snow- 
shoes,  have  been  so  closely  associated  with 
winter  pleasure  that  the  subject,  so  far  as  its 
history  goes,  needs  hardly  be  dilated  upon. 
While  within  the  borders  of  civilization  the 

\  W*- — 


but  birch  is  the  best.  It  "wears  like  iron/ 
presents  a  highly  glossed  runner  surface  and 
works  as  ^well  for  toboggan  runners  as  for 
skis.  The  strips  that  go  into  the  toboggan 
number  seven,  each  piece  being  two  and  one 
half  inches  wide  and  when  arranged  side  by 
side  to  make  up  the  whole  you  have  the 
toboggan  width,  18  inches.  It  can  be  made 
wider  of  course.  The  pieces  are  cut  8  feet  in 
length  and  should  be  selected  from  the  best 
wood,  obtaining  as  straight-grained  pieces  as 
possible  for  obviousfreasons.   Theftips  of  the 


.  I  . 


toboggan  is  used  more  for  pleasure  than 
anything  else,  in  the  north  they  are  an  actual 
necessity  along  with  the  snow-shoes  and  the 
skis.  The  skis  are  useful  principally  when 
the  snows  are  not  too  deep,  but  where  the 
snows  a^e  very  deep  so  that  one  sinks  down  a 
great  way,  the  snow-shoes  of  course  have  to 
replace  them.  The  toboggan,  however,  re- 
mains always  the  same  light  snow  or  heavy 
snow.  For  pleasure  it  can  hardly  be  excelled; 
for  carrying  great  loads  over  the  winter 
wastes  it  is  properly  in  its  element. 

Of  wood  material  to  be  used  in  a  toboggan 
it  can  surely  be  said  that  there  is  no  equal  to 
birch.   Hickory,  even  oak  may  be  suggested, 


pieces,  that  make  up  the  curved  ends  must  be 
straight-grained  else  they  cannot  properly 
be  bent  in  the  drastic  process  they  are  forced 
to  undergo.  Birch  wood  can  be  obtained  at 
any  sash  and  door  company,  cut  to  suit.  The 
strips  are  one-fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  but  to 
allow  for  planing,  a  trifle  over  one-fourth  of 
an  inch  should  be  included.  It  can  then  be 
planed  down  to  the  desired  one-fourth  inch 
thickness. 

Having  obtained  your  pieces  plane  them 
down  and  see  that  they  are  perfectly  smooth. 
Figure  1  shows  the  pieces  arranged  when  the 
toboggan  is  completed.  It  is  then  seven  feet 
in  length,  J;he  additional  foot  having  been 
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used  up  in  making  the  bend.  The  bend,  from 
tip  end  to  curve  end  is  one  foot;  and  the 
height  from  the  floor  of  the  toboggan  to  the 
tip  end  is  eight  inches.  Figure  II  shows  the 
arrangement  of  the  seven  cross-pieces  on  the 
floor  of  the  toboggan,  these  pieces  being  very 
nearly  18  inches  long,  or  terminating  one-half 
inch  from  each  edge.  They  are  one-half  inch 
thick,  and  one  and  one-half  inches  wide. 
They  are  arranged  on  the  floor  of  the  to- 


The  bending  of  the  pieces  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  hardest  work  to  be  met  with 
and  yet  if  directions  are  followed  no  trouble 


boggan  10  nches  apart,  the  front  one  being 
a  little  forward  of  a  point  directly  under  the 
tip-end.  The  back  one  is  about  two  inches 
from  the  end.  The  back  one  is  indicated  by 
(I)  in  Figure  II.  Inside  of  the  bend  in  fiont 
will  be  seen  two  pieces,  one  inch  wide  and 


whatsoever  will  result.  The  pieces  when 
ready  must  be  steamed  in  the  ends  to  properly 
bend  them.  To  accomplish  this,  nail  four 
boards  together  making  a  box  of  them  with 
opening  in  both  ends.  The  hole  will  be 
five  inches  square.    This  box  affair  is  placed 


(D 


very  nearly  one  inch  thick.  Another  piece  as 
a  tip  holder  is  seen  in  the  inset  in  Figure  II 
This  is  a  one  inch  square  piece  as  wide  as  the 
toboggan  holding  the  ends  of  the  pieces  in  a 
slot  planed  out  with  the  plow  in  a  rabbit- 
plane.^ /rhis  piece  is  tacked  down  with 
slender  nails. 


over  the  spout  of  a  water  kettle  on  the  stove; 
the  end  of  the  piece  is  thrust  in,  part  of  the 
hole  being  plugged  so  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  stream  will  escape.  One  can  readily  work 
two  pieces  by  having  two  kettles  on  the  stove. 
After  having  steamed  a  piece  a  short  time  it 
should  be  taken  out  and  worked  to  promote 
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a  curve.  Do  not  bend  too  much  at  a  time. 
Put  it  back  and  steam  it,  take  it  out  and  work 
it  again,  so  keeping  on  until  you  have  gotten 
it  into  the  curve  desired.  Figure  III  shows  the 
form  under  which  the  pieces  are  caught  and 
held  in  place  after  they  have  been  curved  on 
the  bending  form.   The  block  in  back  shows 


and  the  two  by  eight  pieces  may  be  pulled 
out  to  receive  another  strip.  In  this  manner 
all  the  strips  are  worked  into  place  from  one 
form  into  another  and  when  the  last  one  is 
in  they  should  lie  even,  each  one  jibing  with 
its  mate. 

The  seven  floor;  piecesJon[the  toboggan  are 


where  thejpieces  butt  against  to  hold  them 
secure.  (B)  shows  the  bending  form  which 
greatly  facilitates  curving  the  pieces.  It  is 
made  of  two  pieces  of  2  by  8,  eight  nailed 
together  and  trimmed  in  the  end  to  the  half 
circle  curve  of  the  toboggan  front.  The  block 
on  top  with  a  cut  out  of  it  is  where  the  tip 


end  of  the  toboggan  strip  is  inserted  when  the 
strip  is  bent. 

As  the  strips  are  bent  on  the  bending  form 
and  attain  the  perfect  curve  they  are  slipped 
into  the  form  shown  in  the  inset  of  A.  The 
top  of  tjiis  form  is  worked  with  a  hinge  and  a 
hasp.  Lift  the  piece,  slip  the  form  with  the 
piece  in  under  it,  hook  the  top  piece  down 


now  cut  and  arranged  as  stated  ten  inches 
apart.  Figure  IV  shows  the  arrangement 
since  the  strips  do  not  lie  perfectly  even 
across  the  bottom.  Therefore,  (a)  shows  the 
cross  piece  to  which  the  strips  are  screwed 
tight.  The  letters  (b),  (c)  and  (d)  (the 
blacked-in  pieces)  are  one  fourth  inch  thick 
blocks  pushed  in  to  bring  three  of  the  runner 
strips  down  lower  than  the  other  four.  The 
outline  below  the  above  illustration  gives  the 
idea  of  the  running  surface  of  the  toboggan. 
What  is  the  idea  or  usefulness  of  having  three 
of  these  strips  lower  than  the  others?  It  not 
only  keeps  the  toboggan  firmly  in  its  track, 
preventing  the  affair  from  slewing  around  but 
promotes  speed  at  least  two  times  greater 
than  were  the  bottom  straight  across.  This  is 
a  hint  learned  through  long  experience.  A 
glimpse  at  the  drawing  should  give  one  the 
idea  how  to  go  about  it,  but  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  pieces  are  lowered  at  the 
points  denoted  with  X-marks  as  shown  in 
Figure  II,  there  being  six  points.  But  at  the 
points  numbered  (I)  arid  (2)  the  strips  lie 
flat  on  the  cross  pieces  being  screwed  down. 

As  shown  in  Figure  V  two  screws  are  in- 
serted through  each  cross  piece  into  the  strip. 
These  screws  are  flat-headed  ones,  %  inch 
in  length.  The  three  strips  that  are  dropped 
lower  than  the  rest,  as  shown  in  Figure  IV 
are  screwed  up  through  from  the  bottom  with 
%  inch  screws,  flat-headed,  the  head  to  be 
counter-sunk.  The  two  pieces  in  the  curve 
of  the  toboggan,  as  shown  in  Figure  VI,  are 
screwed  down  with  %  inch  round  headed 
screws,  the  round  heads  standing  out. 

When  all  the  bottom  cross  pieces  are 
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screwed  down  you  are  then  ready  to  put  in 
your  catch,  or  "hold"  rope  around  the  edges 
of  the  toboggan.  As  shown  in  Figure  V  this 
rope  (which  is  a  half  inch  thick)  is  held  by 
raw-hide  loops  secured  with  screws,  each 
screw  having  a  half  inch  washer  under  its 
head  to  more  properly  hold  the  hide  loop  in 
place.  In  front  the  rope  terminates  some  two 
or  three  inches  in  from  a  pioint  formed  by  the 
tip  end  of  the  toboggan.  A  suitable  ring 
screw  is  inserted  into  the  cross-piece  and  the 


course.    The  toboggan  will  then  be  ready  to 

use. 

The  pieces  or  strips  (the  seven  that  make 
up  the  toboggan)  have  been  planed  down 
perfectly  smooth  before  they  were  laid  down. 
Before  the  toboggan  is  used,  however,  it  is 
treated  with  a  coat  or  two  of  good  linseed  oil 
which  is  rubbed  in.  Later  on  the  running 
surface  of  the  toboggan  is  rubbed  down 
thoroughly  with  paraffin.  To  do  this  the 
toboggan  should  be  held  to  the  heat  so  that 
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rope  connected  to  this.  As  will  be  noted  in 
the  drawing,  indicated  by  an  X-mark,  a 
strong  half-inch  vvide  raw-hide  thong  also 
goes  up  from  this  ring  to  hold  the  tip  in  place. 
A  hole  is  bored  through  the  edge  piece  and  by 
adding  a  knot  to  it,  it  will  not  pull  through 
the  hole. 

The  toboggan  is  allowed  to  remain  under 
the  form  that  holds  the  curved  strips  until 
they  set  and  stiffen  into  place.  When  they 
have  stiffened  thev  retain  their  curve  of 


the  wood  is  hot  when  the  paraffin  is  applied. 
Paraffined  runners  make  for  a  slippery 
surface  that  skims  over  the  snow  like  a  thing 

of  life. 

When  the  toboggan^  is  ready  up  to  this 
point  the  mattress  is  laid  down.  This  mat- 
tress is  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  three  inches 
thick,  easily  made  at  home.  It  extends  up  to 
the  front  ring  under  the  top  where  the  side 
rope  terminates. 


Where  Hens  Hatch  Fish 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


We  have  heard  of  the  hen  doing  queer 
things.  In  China  hens  are  called  upon  to 
take  the  place  of  a  fish  hatchery  in  a  manner 
that  is  certainly  unique,  if- not  amazing.  The 
contents  of  an  egg  are  blown  out  through  a 
small  hole  after  which  fish  spawn  is  collected 
and  the  shell  is  refilled  with  the  eggs,  each  one 
holding  thousands  of  what  will  be  great  and 
small  fishes  when  they  have  undergone  in- 
cubation. -  When  the  shell  has  been  filled 
up  the  hole  is  carefully  sealed  and  then  it  is 
put  under  a  broody  hen.  The  eggs  are  kept 
under  the  hen  for  a  certain  number  of  days 
when  they  are  taken  out,  the  shells  are  crack- 
ed and  the  spawn  poured  into  water  that  has 
been  warmed  by  the  sun  rays.  Very  shortly 
the  spawn  hatches  after  which  the  tiny  fish 
are  kept  in  pure  fresh  water  when  they  are 


sorted  and  put  into  greater  ponds,  finally  to 
be  released.  The  system  to  say  the  least 
is  a  successful  one  and  has  been  followed  by 
the  Chinese  for  a  long  time.  The  Chinese  it 
should  be  remembered  were  the  first  to  use 
incubators  for  the  hatching  of  hen's  eggs.  In 
China  where  the  products  coming  from  the 
sea  are  so  highly  important  to  the  welfare  of 
the  race,  great  care  is  exercised  in  the  per- 
petuation of  fish  species-.  In  this  country  we 
think  little  of  looking  out  for  the  fish  supply 
of  trre  ocean  and  its  conservation.  In  China 
it  is  demanded  that  if  one  fishes  a  certain  strip 
of  water  he  must  also  stock  that  water  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  fish  taken  out. 
It  is  by  reason  of  this  that  although  the 
Chinese  waters  have  been  fished  for  centuries 
the  supply  has  never  been  exhausted. 
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MAN'S  favor  goes  out  to  running  water. 
Running  water  is  at  once  a  password 
for  cleanliness  and  is  an  enchantment 
to  the  eye  which  revels  in  its  constant  move- 
ment, its  bicker  and  flash,  and  because  its 
scope  is  ordinarily  limited  the  brain  can  cover 
its  appeal  without  a  feat  of  the  imagination. 
A  stream  is  much  the  same  in  its  fascination 
as  is  an  open  road  that  winds  away  before 
one  and  seems  to  disappear  in  the  far  distance, 
losing  itself  as  it  tops  a  hill,  a  ribbon  of  neutral 
brown  against  the  prevailing  greenery.  That 
open  road  has  vast  possibilities  and  allure- 
ments in  its  reach.  Beyond  that  hill  it  is 
doubtful  if  anything  more  wonderful  or  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye  will  be  spread  before  one, 
nevertheless  one  chooses  to  believe  that  su- 
perior vistas  are  there  to  be  beheld,  even  un- 
to the  glamor  of  a  fairyland.  Children! 
Children!  Men  are  but  children,  only  grown 
up;  only  become  a  little  taller  and  a  little 
more  needing  of  a  shave  now  and  then. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  stream.  We  feel  that 
we  should  see  every  foot  of  its  reach;  that  we 
lose  not  one  particle  of  its  splendor.  The 
upper  reaches  of  that  stream  we  feel  safe  and 
certain  within  ourselves  is  a  marvel  for  beauty 
and  the  deep  and  purple-shadowed  pools  are 
filled  with  a  super-abundance  of  trout,  many 
of  which  would  make  the  leader  twang  in  the 
water  like  a  taut  violin  string.  The  one 
mighty  big  fish  you  have  always  been  on  the 
look-out  for  lurks,  in  your  imagination  at 
least,  in  the  Upper  Pool.  You  sincerely  feel 
this  to  be  true;  in  fact,  you  are  willing  to 
swear  to  it.  But,  after  all,  the  upper  reaches 
may  be  no  more  productive  of  captures  than 


the  lower  reaches  and  the  scenery  may  not 
be  more  fascinating,  but  in  our  imagination 
we  have  formed  pictures  of  the  headwaters 
of  that  stream,  flecked  with  gold  and  silver, 
and  changeable  of  lights  like  the  purest 
nacre-coating  that  the  mussel  gives  the  inner 
side  of  its  shell.  Strange,  isn't  it?  It  is  all 
like  a  great  quest,  and  life  is  a  great  quest. 
It  is  always  over  and  beyond;  fancy's  procure- 
ment, and  like  the  hope  deferred  it  is  a  crown- 
ing possibility  for  good.  It  is  instinct  in  us 
to  strive  for  perfection,  hence  we  turn  our 
eyes  from  a  wholly  materialistic  world  to  the 
fancied  streets  and  temples  of  Heaven. 

There  is  a  fascination  in  running  water. 
We  may  in  our  life  walk  happily  over  a  thou- 
sand acres  or  a  thousand  thousand  acres. 
We  may  follow  a  thousand  winding  roads 
through  cool  glens  and  dales.  We  may, 
momentarily  count  high  land  the  peer  of  all 
land,  but  inevitably  and  instinctively  our 
feet  will  carry  us  toward  the  stream  and  its 
own  especial  glory — the  glory  that  we  read 
such  enchantment  into.  Something  in  the 
consciousness  of  man  demands  that  he  appear 
at  the  water  edge  and  court  greatness  by 
looking  into  cleanlier  mirrors  than  the  craft 
of  human  ingenuity  ever  devised.  The  appeal 
of  the  stream  is  ever  constanTin  the  conscious- 
ness of  man.  The  love  of  water  is  a  distinct 
one  and  is  quite  apart  from  any  other  influence 
that  may  dominate  our  existence.  Not  only 
physically,  but  spiritually  does  man  crave 
for  water.  When  our  lands  lack  water  in 
times  of  drouth,  many  of  us  band  together 
like  the  first  pilgrims  to  the  North  American 
shores  and  pray  that  God  relieve  us.  Some 
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having  little  faith  in  prayer,  use  cannon  and 
are  able  to  fill  their  rain  barrels.  This  seems 
to  prove  the  infallibility  of  a  great  soldier's 
statement  that  God  is  on  the  side  having  the 
most  cannon. 

A  stream,  however  small  has  an  individ- 
uality all  of  its  own.  It  may  have  its  own 
peculiar  stamp  and  claim  to  preference  in 
your  imagination.  Here  is  one  that  flows 
through  the  heavily-scented  meadows,  be- 
tween clumps  of  graceful  willows  whose 
glistening  leaves  catch  up  the  dazzling  sun- 
rays.  If  you  come  down  the  stream  cau- 
tiously you  may  see  the  sly  Lincoln  sparrow, 
a  seclusion-loving  little  fellow  weaving  in  and 
out  among  the  grasses  and  the  drooping  willow 
branches.  The  bob-o-link  will  be  rising  over 
the  swaying  wealth  of  greenery  singing  his 
song  in  innocence  undefiled.  There  will  be 
great  throngs  of  marigold  at  the  bend.  Water 
cress  will  line  the  banks  and  steal  across  the 
stream  in  places.  What  a  wonderful  thing 
is  the  meadow  brookl  It  is  a  world  all  of  its 
own  making.  Out  here  among  the  cool  grass- 
es one  may  handle  time  like  a  spendthrift; — 
it  does  not  matter.  Sit  under  a  willow  and 
philosophize;  drop  a  lure  for  the  sly  ones  now 
and  then;  it ^all  goes  to  make  up  a  day  of  the 
greatest  amusement  man  has  ever  devised  on 
this  planet.  How  that  stream  snakes  along 
though!  It  is  just  as  clear  as  a  Kimberly 
diamond,  cool,  vivacious  and  refreshing.  It 
pauses  just  long  enough  to  say  "Hello"  to  the 
willow  branches  and  flowers  and  then  must 
be  on  its  way  to  the  ocean  in  the  great  round- 
about route.  So  softly  flowing  and  graceful: 
it  is  like  a  maiden  at  the  verge  of  womanhood, 
demurely  stepping  forth  into  the  world,  afraid 
to  break  the  silence  lest  the  spell  be  broken  to 
fragments  and  disillusionment  be  rather  a 
reproach  than  a  blessing.  As  it  runs  along 
it  probably  muses  what  the  ocean  is  like,  or, 
"How  will  I  fare  in  the  river?"  Of  all  the 
streams  perhaps  the  smooth-flowing  stream 
attaches  itself  most  inseparably  to  the  fancy. 
It  has  a  sweetness  that  is  its  very  own;  an 
ameliorating  influence — like  a  quiet  woman, 
heavenly  by  reason  of  not  giving  tongue  too 
often  and  without  purpose. 

The  trout  of  the  narrow  meadow  streams 
are  sly  and  often  hard  to  bring  to  creel.  Not 
always  is  it  possible  to  use  the  artificial  fly 
in  such  fishing  for  open  spots  along  that 
course  may  be  painfully  wanting.  Therefore 
one  must,  like  as  not,  crawl  on  all  fours  to- 
ward his  destination  and  carefully  work  a  rod 
in  through'  the  grasses  allowing  the  angle- 
worm on  the  hook  to  roll  down  with  the  cur- 


rent. In  doing  this  you  will  offend  the  purists 
and  you  may  lose  sleep  over  it,  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  you  will  hook  into  a 
perfect  walrus  of  a  brown  trout  so  doing. 
Likewise  you  may  think  you  have  hooked  into 
the  biggest  fish  in  your  life  only  to  find  that  a 
foot  long  sucker  has  inhaled  your  lure;  all 
this  after  the  cold  sweat  of  expectation  has 
stood  out  on  your  brow  and  your  hand  has 
quivered  as  from  the  ague.  There  are  queer 
people  living  in  the  meadow  brooks.  Chubs, 
shiners,  suckers,  also  trout.  It  is  here  that 
you  will  have  a  chance  to  use  your  colored 
leaders,  the  green  one  in  special;  which  is 
made  green  by  making  a  very  strong  tea  and 
boiling  the  gut  in  that  until  the  desired  shade 
is  had.  The  green  leader  harmonizes  per- 
fectly with  the  surroundings,  the  green  reeds 
and  grasses  that  droop  over  the  brim. 

But  "even  as  one  star  differeth  from  another 
star"  so  does  one  stream  differ  from  another 
in  its  make-up,  surroundings,  and,  one  may 
say,  purpose.  There  are  little  woodland 
streams  that  seem  to  enter  this  world  from 
nowhere  and  arrive  in  here  much  as  would 
an  actor  suddenly  stepping  out  from  the 
wings  to  the  centre  of  the  stage.  Some  of 
them  come  dragging  out  in  cumbersome 
burlesque,  some  whirl  giddily  forth  with  a 
ripple  and  chatter;  some  of  them  steal  out 
under  the  grasses  without  as  much  as  a  whis- 
per. Some  of  these  waters  glide  under  the 
grass  hedges  with  such  noiselessness,  even 
when  swollen  with  floods  that  you  can  hardly 
tell  they  are  there.  Some  are  as  mysterious 
and  sly  of  approach  as  the  ghost  that  took  the 
pie  mother  made  and  which  was  set  to  cool 
in  the  kitchen  window.  These  streams  are 
quite  apart  from  the  busy  world  of  things. 
They  do  not  court  greatness  and  seem  to  de- 
sire to  be  left  alone.  They  are  unmistakably 
hermit  philosophers;  they  are  secretiveness 
personified;  "a  deep,  black  gulf,  over-hung 
with  century-old  trees."  They  move  upon 
their  way  through  the  tamarack  and  cedar 
swamp  silences  as  though  there  were  no  such 
thing  in  this  world  as  speed,  bustle  and  worry. 
They  live  an  inconspicuous  life.  If  you  should 
choose  to  follow  one  of  these  streams  to  its 
source  you  would  find  much  to  interest  you, 
but  no  African  jungle  ever  laid  greater  dif- 
ficulties in  your  path.  Every  step  along  that 
course  demands  an  effort  and  often  as  not 
you  give  up  in  despair  and  turn  back  and  with 
a  most  decided  shake  of  the  head. 

But  for  all  that  the  little  hermit  streams  are 
a  pleasure  and  a  happiness  to  the  eye  and  the 
heart.    One  loves  them  the  more  perhaps  be- 
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cause  they  can  be  doubled  up  and  tucked 
away  in  one's  consideration  without  unduly 
hampering  or  over-loading  oneself.  In 
this  tree-swamp  world  there  abides  a  holy 
silence,  silvered  now  and  then,  and  appro- 
priately with  a  bird  chorus,  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  even  the  birds  of  the  swamp  are 
sometimes  scarce  willing  to  voice  their  moods, 
but  seclusively  melt  into  the  universal  scheme 
of  things  promoted  in  these  surroundings. 
As  often  as  not  the  waters  of  the  wood  streams 
are  enveloped  in  shadows.  One  may  not 
read  their  depths.  The  pools,  where  they 
occur  along  the  course  are  even  more  myster- 
ious, and  if  it  should  chance  that  you  should 
drop  a  fly  on  one  of  these  open  expanses  you 
may  be  surprised  out  of  your  wading  boots 
to  obtain  a  sudden  rise  by  a  swamp-trout  and 
thus  experience  one  of  the  gamiest  tussles 
ever  laid  to  your  credit.  There  are  ob- 
structions, sunken  logs,  roots  and  branches 
wherein  that  lithe  and  superlatively  active 
fellow  can  find  recourse  to  safety,  hence  it 
behooves  one  to  look  well  and  follow  closely 
the  gyrations  of  his  quarry.  It  is  in  these 
woodland  streams,  so  hid  away  from  the  sun, 
that  one  is  liable  to  capture  a  very  dark- 
skinned  trout — the  life  in  shadowed  waters, 
with  a  murky  bottom  acts  on  the  sensitive 
pigment  cells  of  the  fish,  producing  a  darker 
coloration.  The  spots  of  carmine  on  the 
brook  trout  taken  in  such  waters  stand  out 
with  exceeding  clearness  and  beauty. 

These  little  hermit  brooks  are  often  deep 
in  parts  of  them,  and  do,  therefore,  afford 
much  genuine  shelter  to  the  trouts.  Some 
of  these  are  the  most  elegant  of  sanctuaries 
for  the  winter  hibernation  of  the  trout,  though 
it  is  not  at  all  impossible,  indeed  more  than 
probable,  that  the  mink,  as  sleek  and  beauti- 
ful, yet  as  avid  a  creature  as  walks  four  feet 
will  help  himself  to  the  fish  life  in  such  streams 
and  will  know  more  about  the  exact  popula- 
tion of  the  hermit  stream  than  will  the  angler. 
The  ice  on  these  woodland  streams  is,  happily, 
not  very  thick.  The  frost  king  does  not 
plumb  the  woodland  streams  deep  with  ice 
as  is  done  in  the  streams  of  the  open.  The 
trees  and  the  heavy  snows  on  the  ground  form 
an  impregnable  barricade  against  the  raging 
battalions  of  the  northwind.  And  as  to 
depth.  Be  not  surprised  that  some  of  the 
pools  reach  to  the  arm-pits  1  Many  of  them 
do  and  here  the  big  fellows  keep  themselves 
throughout  the  severe  winter  days  to  wait  the 
coming  of  summer  and  a  new  harvest  of  suc- 
culent flies. 

An  artificial  fly,  an  imitation  of  a  swamp- 


moth:  the  very  thing.  You  pick  up  a  few 
live  ones  along  the  cedar-swamp  stream  and 
take  them  home  to  your  den  to  fashion  imi- 
tations from  them,  purposely  to  fool  the  sly 
ones.  You  examine  the  originals  closely. 
They  have  a  wonderful  meal-of-a-body.  Some 
of  those  you  picked  up  were  floating  on  the 
water  with  their  powdery  wings  spread  out 
therefore  it  is  well  that  you  make  your  moth 
flies  as  dry  flies — flies  that  will  float.  So  you 
insert  a  Number  8  hook  in  the  fly-vice  and  by 
means  of  a  slit  in  a  cork  body  you  lay  this  to 
the  hook  shank.  This  is  then  bound  firmly 
to  the  hook  by  means  of  a  waxed  thread.  A 
coating  of  fast-drying  varnish  is  given  the 
body  after  which  finely  cut  white  or  brown 
rabbit  or  mouse  hair  is  stuck  to  the  varnished 
body.  When  this  has  dried  out  a  wing  is 
made  from  the  tip  of  a  feather  to  lie  spread  in 
imitation  of  the  true  insect.  This  is  whipped 
on  at  the  head  of  the  fly.  After  the  fly  has 
thoroughly  dried  it  is  touched  here  and  there 
sparingly  with  varnish,  and  gold  powder  (from 
which  gold  paint  is  made)  is  blown  onto  the 
fly.    The  deception  is  startling. 

We  will  try  a  newly-constructed  swamp- 
moth  fly  on  a  swamp  stream.  Previously 
we  have  located  the  best  pools,  where  one  is 
most  likely  to  meet  up  with  the  kind  of  a  trout 
he  is  after.  We  have  also  ascertained  the 
most  likely  mode  of  approach,  for  good  gen- 
eralship and  strategy  are  in  demand  in  fish- 
ing of  this  sort.  To  come  crashing  and 
floundering  through  the  grass  and  bushesfin 
this  world  of  peace  is  to  give  instant  warning. 
There  is  the  pool  ahead  of  you  and  not  a  ripple 
disturbs  the  surface.  Casting  the  fly  is 
plainly  out  of  question.  How  then  to  pro- 
ceed? Over  the  pool  there  hangs  a  branch, 
thick  with  leaves.  Extending  the  rod  with 
sufficient  line  you  place  the  fly  on  the  leaves 
and  permit  it  to  drop  off.  Now  it  has  hit 
the  water  and  floats  away  with  wings  spread 
as  natural  as  any  fly  that  ever  rode  the  brim. 
There  is  just  the  trace  of  a  current  up  there 
near  that  bank.  Of  a  sudden  there  is  a  swirl 
in  the  water;  a  trout  of  some  ten  inches  has 
seized  that  fly.  Instantly  the  barb  is  set  in 
the  mouth  of  the  sly  one  and  the  fight  is  one. 

There  are  pdaces  along  these  streams  where 
only  ingenuity  multiplied  by  ingenuity  will 
contrive  a  capture.  That,  one  will  soon  ex- 
perience. Here  between  the  logs  for  instance; 
or  here  amongst  the  brush;  or  here  among  the 
roots  which  lace,  interlock  and  interweave  at 
all  points  on  that  bottom.  Exceeding  care 
and  swift  manipulation  of  the  rod  is  demanded 
or  your  hook  will  be  snagged  and  you  will  have 
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nothing  to  show  for  your  attempt  in  that  pool. 
It  is  all  cautious  work;  a  matter  of  I  win  and 
you  lose. 

And  where  does  the  swamp  stream  find  its 
beginning?  Like  as  not  it  starts  from  a 
spring  out  of  the  rocks  that  has  a  perpetual 
flowage;  other  springs  along  that  water's 
route  add  to  its  volume  and  ere  many  miles 
have  been  covered  it  forms  a  true,  honest  to 
goodness  brooklet.  Some  of  the  pools  are 
just  as  bright  as  new-minted  coins,  and,  catch- 
ing the  sparkle  of  the  sunlight  they  flash  on 
their  way  with  a  flirtacious,  coquettish  glance 
at  the  watcher  that  has  all  the  hidden  rap- 
ture found  in  the  eye  of  a  damsel  of  nineteen 
golden  summers,  that  wins  the  heart  at  sight. 
These  spring  brooks  flirt  outrageously  and 
smile  and  hum  along  as  merrily  as  a  kettle 
spinning  melodies  on  the  kitchen  stove  of  a 
night  in  hoary  February.  In  the  spring  pools 
there  you  will  find  the  meeting  places  of  the 
trout.  They  may.  be  eight  feet  or  more  in 
depth  in  places,  and  here  the  trout  congregate, 
running  up  from  the  larger  streams  to  reach 
them,  especially  in  warmer  weather  when  they 
desire  a  refreshing  change.  Generally  in 
these  large  spring-holes  you  will  find  the  water 
bubbling  up  at  their  bottoms,  while  exter- 
nally there  will  be  no  evidence  of  a  feeder. 
These  spring  pools  are  the  life  of  many  a  sum- 
mer stream  in  the  trout  country.  They  do 
not  exhaust  themselves,  but  keep  up  their 
volume  throughout  the  hot  spell  and  some, 
indeed,  keep  flowing  through  the  ice-bound 
winter.  Try  to  tell  us  the  whys  and  where- 
fores of  a  spring  and  you  will  find  yourself 
lacking.  As  one  writer  has  said:  "There  is  a 
chann  and  fascination  about  one  of  these 
springs,  impossible  of  description  or  analysis. 
It  has  a  mysterious  and  subtle  life  and  vitality," 
ageless  and  immortal.  In  all  generations 
springs  have  been  loved  of  men.  The  Bible 
chroniclers  often  dwell  upon  them  in  terms 
of  endearment,  and  they  are  worshipped  in 
the  desert  places  of  the  earth.  A  land  with- 
out springs  is  lonely  indeed-"| 

Is  there  a  more  pleasant  sound  in  this  world 
than  the  trickle  and  splash  of  a  spring  down  the 
sides  of  granite  rock  that  form  the  bank  of  a 
stream;  so  many  tear-drops  all  contributed 
to  the  greater  depository,  and  which,  in  fact 
is  made  up  of  these  many,  innumerable  riv- 
ulets which  have  the  stream  as  their  destin- 
ation. Whoever  has  caught  a  fighting,  dash- 
ing trout  or  small  mouthed  bass  at  the  foot 
of  one  of  these  springs  knows  what  a  finny 
warrior  is  capable  of.  Such  fight!  There  is 
the  leap  time  and  again;  the  dancing  on  the 


caudal;  the  boring  to  the  bottom;  the  beating 
on  the  line  with  the  tail — all  these  and  other 
tactics  will  they  follow.  It  is  the  cold,  sweet, 
life-giving  water  that  imbues  them  with  this 

unspoiled  strength!*. 

Of  the  sound-making  trout  streams  there  are 
two:  the  musical,  bubbling  stream  and  the 
cantankerous,  chattering,  battering  stream 
that  plunges  on  for  all  there  is  in  it  as  though 
it  were  to  make  some  station  on  schedule  and 
was  late,  like  the  trains  in  Florida,  by  three 
or  four  hours. 

In  the  musical  stream  the  flowage  is  more 
moderately  planned  and  it  has  not  the  steep, 
wild  runs  of  the  crashing  stream.  It  is  often 
as  not  rock-set  along  its  course,  with  gentle 
dips  and  curves  amid  an  enchanting  environ- 
ment. It  is  what  one  would  call  a  standard 
trout  stream.  By  that  I  mean  it  is  the  stream 
that  artist's  prefer  to  depict  on  canvas  when 
making  out  trout  fishing  pictures.  There 
is  alwayb  the  little  tumble  of  a  fall  in  the  back- 
ground; in  the  foreground  stands  the  angler 
with  a  trout  hooked;  angler  netting  trout;  rod 
bent  in  a  perfect  arc  overhead.  It  is  all  very 
enravishing  and  makes  the  early  spring  angler 
water  of  the  mouth  and  fires  one  with  a  deter- 
mination to  do  or  die  even  greater  than  that 
shown  by  an  urchin  licking  down  an  all-day 
sucker. 

Nothing  could  be  more  light-hearted  than 
the  musical  stream.  It  has  the  demanded 
thrill;  it  has  the  vivacity  of  youth  and  does 
more  to  keep  one  in  love  with  angling  than 
any  other  type  of  water.  As  it  moves  on  its 
way  it  lilts  with  a  dip  here,  ripples  around  this 
curve  and  falls  with  a  harmony  of  changeable 
sounds  into  a  cup-like  basin  below,  ever  gos- 
siping and  half-laughing  its  way  to  the  river. 
Follow  such  a  tream,  be  it  a  trout  stream. 
At  the  foot  of  a  little  fall  there  will  be  an 
elegant  pool  and  something  seems  to  tell  you 
that  in  this  watery  nook  abides  a  trout  you 
would  like  tc  test  at  the  end  of  your  leader. 
Luckily  the  water  at  the  base  of  the  falls  is 
fretted  by  ripples  and  so  your  chances  of 
frightening  ttie  fellow  you  are  after  by  your 
cast  are  minimized.  Carefully  judging  the 
distance  you  make  your  cast,  dropping  the 
fly  on  the  broad  face  of  a  boulder.  You  then 
gently  pull  it  off.  A  series  of  slight  twitches 
you  give  the  fly  to  imbue  it  with  apparent 
animation.  Now  the  eddy  has  caught  it  and 
seems  to  suck  it  down.  A  strike;  and  the 
line  goes  taut.  You  may  lose  him  if  he  is  a 
big  fellow  but  the  chances  are  that  you  are 
well  keyed  up,  all  faculties  working  perfectly 
in  tune. 
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On  the  musical  stream  I  have  word  colored, 
the  haunts  of  the  trout  are  generally  well  de- 
fined. One  knows  where  the  best  pools  are 
and  these  pools  one  always  contrives  to  pay 
strict  attention  to  and  to  fish  diligently.  The 
stream  of  this  sort  maybe  rather  wide  or  it 
may  be  a  comparatively  narrow  one.  Some- 
times the  rocks  that  fill  its  channel  are  small 
and  mostly  below  the  surface  of  the  water; 
at  other  times  they  top  the  suiface  high  and 
dry  and  give  it  a  picturesque  look  that  is 
wholly  satisfying.  Where  the  stream  is  set 
in  the  bottom  with  cobbles  one  is  often  put 
fo  it  to  wade  the  stream  owing  to  the  slime 
that  forms  a  coating  on  the  rocks,  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  slip  on.  You  will  know 
the  need  of  the  so-called  hob  nails  that  one 
uses  in  his  wading  shoes.  You  have  worked 
out  into  the  middle  of  the  stream,  we  will  say, 
over  the  cobbles.  You  hook  a  trout  in  a  big 
pool  and  at  once  you  feel  the  desire  to  wade 
shoreward  to  net  the  fine  fellow  in  the  shal- 
lows. It  is  in'  this  moment  of  excitement 
that  you  are  liable  as  not  to  make  the  fatal 
slip,  like  as  not  losing  the  fish,  let  alone  hurt- 
ing yourself.  Not  all  anglers  provide  them- 
selves with  wading  boots  of  the  regulation 
hip  boot  variety.  They  are  not  really  neces- 
sary for  a  strong,  thick-soled  shoe  and  com- 
mon pants  will  do.  These  shoes  should  be 
set  with  hob-nails  or  sharp-edged  wood  screws 
turned  in  to  leave  one  fourth  inch  of  the  head- 
end of  the  screw  protruding.  They  bite 
through  the  slime  on  the  cobbles  and  give  you 
a  firm  hold  thereon.  Of  course  you  get  "sock- 
ing" wet  in  this  performance  but  the  ease  with 
which  you  can  move  around  scores  heavy  for 
this  mode  of  approaching  the  fine  fellows. 
And,  in  the  warm  weather  of  June  and  July 
no  harm  is  done  to  your  health  by  this  wet- 
ting. 

One  writer  has  set  down  the  trout  you 
capture  on  a  stream  in  four  orders.  One: 
the  trout  of  the  rapids.  Two:  the  trout  of  the 
pools.  Three:  the  trout  of  the  shallows. 
Four:  the  trout  of  the  still  waters,  but  in  his 
mention  of  still  waters  he  does  not  mean 
stream  waters,  but  waters  of  lakes  that  the 
trout  are  found  In.  Surely,  as  he  states,  the 
trout  of  the  rapids  are  the  most  active  but 
I  do  not  think  that  they  live  their  whole  life 
in  the  rapids  as  he  would  have  us  believe. 
Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  trout  of  the  shallows 
live  there  all  the  time.  I  would  say  that  the 
smaller  trout  spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time 
in  the  shallows  but  that  they  inevitably  move 
jnto  the  rapids,  and  into  the  pools  as  fancy 
dictates  to  them.    The  same  is  true  of  the 


trout  of  the  rapids  for  it  is  equally  to  be  be- 
lieved that  they,  in  turn  visit  the  pools.  The 
pools  are  the  great  congregating  places;  the 
"meeting  houses,"  so  to  speak.  It  seems  that 
the  best  time  to  fish  the  pools  is  after  a  slight 
rain  for  then  as  one  it  seems  that  the  pool  con- 
gregation fin  their  way  to  the  head  of  the  pool 
to  lie  in  wait  for  winged  or  wriggling  food  to 
be  washed  down.  It  is  then  that  your  flies, 
if  cast  well  to  the  head  of  the  pool  and  allowed 
to  sink  at  least  ten  inches  wili  call  forth  many 
a  strike.  There  are  those  who  add  a  couple 
split  shot  to  pull  their  Hies  down  to  the  re- 
quired depth  and  probably  many  captures 
have  been  made  as  a  result,  but  I  do  not  re- 
call ever  having  fished  Hies  with  a  shotted 
leader.  You  may  try  it  if  you  like.  It  may 
work  fine.  As  a  rule  I  fish  the  flies  without 
any  weight  attached,  allowing  them  to  sub- 
merge of  their  own  accord.  Big  trout  lurk 
in  the  pools.  Of  course  the  big  fellows  are 
iazier  than  the  remarkably  active  fellow.,  that 
breast  the  surge  of  the  rapids,  and,  too,  they 
like  as  not  lie  close  to  the  bottom.  Indian 
Jim  tells  me  that  the  only  way  to  get  these 
big  fellows  that  lie  close  to  the  bottom  in  the 
pools  is  to  stir  them  up.  He  will  take  the 
time  for  his  trial  at  about,  the  time  it  has  be- 
gun to  sprinkle  rain.  He  will  throw  angle- 
worms in  at  the  head  of  the  pool  so  that  they 
will  sink  and  be  seized  by  the  trout.  The 
moment  worms  will  be  noted  coming  down  the 
big  fellows  crowd  to  the  front  rank  intent 
upon  getting  every  one  that  comes  in.  Indian 
Jim  will,  after  a  while  cast  a  hook  with  a  worm 
on  it  and  he  gets  the  biggest  fish  in  the  pool, 
leading  each  one  away  from  the  pool  when  it 
is  captured  so  that  he  will  not  disturb  the 
others  that  he  is  aiming  to  get.  Probably  in 
doing  this  Indian  Jim  is  working  shrewdly  to- 
ward a  common  end. 

Directly  the  opposite. of  the  musical  stream 
is  the  torrent  stream  that  dashes  on  madly  in 
its  race  with  Father  Time.  The  very  impet- 
uosity of  this  stream  contrives  to  be  its  prin- 
cipal claim  to  attention.  Ah,  magnificent! 
picturesque!  you  say;  but  it  isn't  that  you  are 
able,  in  the  least,  perhaps,  to  understand  its 
moods  or  to  harness  its  possibilities.  The 
wild-run  stream  I  may  say  is  no  respecter  of 
persons.  If  you  should  fall  or  slip  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  stream  the  waters  would  laugh  in 
fiendish  glee  and  with  a  thousand  violent 
hands  would  seek  to  pull  you  down  to  your 
doom.  One  often  stands  in  awe  of  such  a 
stream.  It  positively  commands  respect, 
and  wins  it.  It  is  like  a  spirit  heading  for 
destruction,  as  mad  as  a  humble-bee  that  you 
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have  caught  in  a  handkerchief,  and  which, 
unable  to  fathom  as  to  mood  or  terrored  by 
his  omnious  grumbling  and  rumbling  you  let 
have  its  freedom,  dodging  as  well  you  may  for 
safety  and  cover.  The  wild-run  stream  has 
more  personalities  and  moods  bottled  up  in  it 
than  I  could  ever  begin  to  enumerate.  Take 
this  curve  in  the  river  for  instance.  The 
waters  chatter  on  in  the  most  garrulous  man- 
ner, curt  and  snappy  at  times;  but  ordinarily 
just  chattering  on  for  all  it  is  worth.  You 
can  hear  the  hum  of  the  water  over  the  rocks 
blocks  away  as  you  approach  its  course. 
Over  here  the  water  swishes  on  drunkenly  in 
unrestrained  curves  and  plunges  on  to  de- 
liberate suicide  into  a  pool  that  is  frothing 
with  "heated"  impotence.  These  white 
waters  cannot  contain  their  anger;  they  are 
headstrong  as  youth  when  it  cannot  have  its 
way.  The  manner  the  water  slaps  this  jag- 
ged boulder  in  mid-stream  shows  a  boundless 
temper  and  the  manner  the  water  wrestles 
with  this  unprotesting  piece  of  driftwood 
proves  that  it  is  not  so  slightly  to  be  intruded 
upon.  Now  and  then  the  wild-run  streams 
contain  all  the  elements  one  may  expect  along 
a  true  river.  It  is  a  picture  to  the  eye  merely 
to  stand  and  watch  its  hurtle  and  flash.  The 
deafening  noise  is  such  that  leaving  the  stream 
one  stands  a  long  while,  baffled  by  the  silence 
outside  of  the  circle  of  that  gigantic  unhar- 
nessing of  forces. 

Many  of  these  wild-run  streams  are  far 
from  being  understood.  Yet  they  contain 
trout,  often  in  great  numbers  and  the  obser- 
vant angler  probably  knows  where  to  go  for 
them.  In  those  raging  waters  live  strong- 
finned  trout  bravely  holding  their -own,  heads 
upstream  as  though  ever  in  wait  for  food  to 
come  down  and  watching  all  things  around 
them  with  eyes  that  are  exceptionally  keen. 
You  may  have  a  notion  in  your  head  that  your 
tiny  fly  will  be  lost  from  view  to  the  trout  in 
that  swirl  of  water — but  their  eyesight  is 
wonderfully  telling.  Apparently  nothing  that 
comes  down  is  lost  to  them.  Cast  a  fly  into 
these  waters.  Like  a  flash  the  line  bellies  out 
and  the  three  flies  swing  down-stream.  In- 
stantly a  trout  flashes  out  and  has  snapped  up 
a  fly,  the  force  of  the  water  setting  the  hook. 
At  no  time  must  one  pay  so  much  attention 
to  giving  and  taking  line  as  under  these  con- 
ditions. Probably  the  mark  of  a  true  fly- 
fisherman's  ingenuity  is  his  ability  to  success- 
fully play  a  trout  to  net  in  the  wild-run  stream. 

But  into  what  large  category  of  smaller 
streams  of  the  brook  variety  do  the  larger 
trouting  rivers  shade  down.    The  brook  big 


enough  to  wade;  the  brook  spanned  by.  a  sir* 
step;  the  brook  that  is  swift;  the  brook  th 
is  still  and  only  fished  successfully  in  fresh 
high  wind  or  stiff  shower;  the  brook  that  ' 
one  long  sequence  of  cascades;  the  brook  tha 
wanders  lazily  through  swamp  and  bog  where 
a  few  inches  of  surface  spell  three  or  four  feet 
of  depth  below,  and  where  the  hooked  trout 
seems  to  the  eye  taken  not  from  the  water, 
but  from  land;  and  finally,  as  contrasted  with 
the  open  brook  meandering  through  the  mea- 
dow, the  brook  that  loses  itself  in  briar,  alder, 
laurel  and  overhanging  willow,  and  challenges 
the  angler  to  that  blending  of  art  and  diss 
comfort  which  he  half  dreads,  half  welcome- 
as  bush  fishing.  Bush  fishing  for  trout  has 
never  been  sung  by  the  poets  of  rod  and  reel 
and  never  will  be.  It  has  not  been  the  theme 
of  Waltonian  legend  or  of  vivid  episodes  of 
fish-craft.  Some  will  even  impugn  its  right 
to  be  called  an  orthodox  sport  and  dub  it 
mere  fish  killing,  not  angling,  in  the  free  and 
breezy  sense  of  the  word.  In  truth,  physical- 
ly speaking,  it  is  contracted  fishing  as  com 
pared  with  that  of  the  open  water  spaces 
But  there  is  another  viewpoint:  Must  angling 
always  be  easy  to  be  a  sport  and  recreation? 
Is  the  heroic  figure  in  fishing,  the  labor-saving 
individual?  Is  it  the  trout  caught  or  the 
trout  hard  caught  that  is  invested  with  th 
deepest  angling  charm,  and  are  not  hard 
work,  system,  self  denial,  effort  and  patience 
prime  elements  in  the  trout  fisher's  richest 
rewards?  It  is  bush  fishing  for  trout,  which 
with  all  its  vexations  exacts  all  of  these. 
The  man  who  has  mastered  a  hard  mile  o 
trouting  on  a  medium-sized  brook,  through 
briar  and  alder,  has  taught  himself  a  deep  and 
wholesome  lesson  in  patience — besides  coming 
through  very  often  with  a  string  of  fish  as 
dwarfs  the  catch  of  sybarite  fishers  in  th 
open;  on  the  same  stream.  But  to  be  done 
well  it  is  not  an  off-hand  thing  and  has  its 
sharp  lesson  from  experience. 

Bush  fishing  demands  of  the  angler  a  system 
that  must  needs  be  followed  with  every  con- 
ceivable attention  as  to  detail.  Those  long 
casts  of  the  artificial  fly  we  hear  so  much  about 
have  no  place  on  the  brook  that  wrends  its 
way  among  the  bushes.  To  cast  the  fly  at 
all  under  these  conditions  is  most  of  the  time 
quite  out  of  question  on  streams;  it  is  gener- 
ally a  matter  of  dropping  a  fly  or  baited  hook 
through  a  convenient  opening  in  the  branches 
and  to  play  it  within  a  limited  space.  Often 
as  not  it  is  a  case  of  floating  a  fly  or  a  worm 
down  the  stream.  To  the  amateur  the  bush- 
ed-in  stream  presents  a  puzzle  that  is  hard  to 
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soh;e.  It  is  a  "hard  nut  to  crack."  He  gets 
[tangled  up  in  the  branches,  trips  in  the  holes 

and  the  sound  he  makes  is  like  unto  a  giant 
moose  wallowing  around  in  the  muskeg. 

Occasionally  his  ten  foot  rod  will  be  seen  wav- 
ing in  the  air  to  announce,  as  well  it  may,  his 
survival.  Your  man  tried  to  the  ordeals  of 
bushed-in  fishing  steals  along,  a  step  at  a  time, 
knows  his  pool  and  has  his  paths  to  get  there. 
He  creeps  up  to  a  hole  as  cautiously  as  pos- 
sible, casts  his  hook  in  and  allows  the  worm  to 
roll  down  with  the  current.  The  nine  out  of 
ten  give  up  bushed-in  stream  fishing  as  ridic- 
ulous but -allow  the  persevering  angler  to 
come  forth  into  the  open  with  near  to  the 
limit  of  trout  that  he  has  taken  on  that  stream 
and  instantly  his  reputation  takes  a  sky-ward 
leap.  His  prominence  cannot  be  denied.  He 
has  won  where  the  nine  out  of  a  possible  ten 
have  failed.  It  is  something  that  cannot  be 
gainsaid  even  by  the  most  experienced  angler: 
the  bushed-in  stream  to  be  fished  successfully 


demands  strategy  of  no  mean  order.  The 
purist  angler  of  course  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  fishing  a  stream  of  this  sort  for  he  knows 
that  the  artificial  fly  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten 
out  of  its  element  on  that  stream. 

Fish  the  brushed-in  stream  during  the  hot 
weather  of  the  summer  and  you  will  have  sue-  " 
cess  in  due  measure.  When  along  the  reaches 
of  the  big  river  you  have  little  or  no  luck,  seek 
out  the  little  brushed-in  "feeders,"  the  streams 
that  empty  into  the  large  one.  The  trout, 
often  unknown  to  the  angler,  be  he  unob- . 
servant,  seek  out  these  little  streams,  to  cool 
off  so  to  speak.  The  btushed-in  streamlets 
are  to  the  trout  select  sanctuaries.  Here  they 
find  protection  from  the  hands  and  ill  intents 
of  men  for  what  better  protection  indeed  could 
be  found  than  the  close  set  foliage  so  naturally 
identified  with  a  stream  of  this  sort.  The 
shadow  and  coolness  preserves  the  water  from 
evaporation,  and  must,  by  very  reason  of  this 
be  some  select  heaven  to  the  finny  ones. 


The  Marketing  of  Furs  from  a  Dealer's 

Standpoint 

Address  Delivered  at  Wild  Life  Conference,  Montreal,  February  19,  1920 
Ascher  Pierce 


CANADA  is  one  of  the  greatest  fur-pro- 
ducing countries  in  the  world,  and  the 
fur  business  is  Canada's  most  ancient 
industry.  Notwithstanding  the  wealth  and 
variety  of  its  fur-bearing  animals,  the  fur 
markets  were  everywhere  but  in  Canada. 
There  were  fur  markets  in  London,  Leipzig, 
Nijni-Novgorod,  New  York  and  other  places, 
but  not  in  Canada.  One  would  naturally 
have  expected  that  the  skins  from  Canada's 
iur-bearing  animals  should  be  marketed  in 
this  country.  But,  for  reasons  which  I  shall 
try  to  point  out  later,  we  find  that  Canada's 
furs  were  shipped  out  of  the  country  to  the 
various  fur  centres  above-mentioned.  That 
the  absence  of  a  market  in  Canada  has  been 
a  loss  is  beyond  doubt. 

Since  the  landing  of  Champlain  until  to- 
day, Canadian  furs  were  disposed  of  in  the 
European  markets  but  not  through  or  in  a 
Canadian  market.  The  company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates,  during  the  early  part 
of  the  French  regime,  and  afterwards  the 
French  hunters,  trappers  and  settlers,  either 
directly  or  through  collectors,  shipped  Cana- 


dian furs  to  be  disposed  of  in  France.  The 
Hudson  Bay  Company  and  the  Northwest 
Fur  Company  marketed  their  furs  in  England. 
The  few  independent  traders  also  shipped 
their  goods  to  the  Old  Country. 

While  this  condition  of  affairs  could  per- 
haps be  excused  at  a  time  when  the  demand 
for  furs  in  North  America  was  small  in  com- 
parison with  the  demand  in  Europe,  it  is 
hardly  excusable  now. 

When  the  country  became  more  populated 
and  the  demand  for  furs  greater,  the  indepen- 
dent traders  did  attempt  to  establish  a  Cana- 
dian fur  market  but,  unfortunately,  they 
received  but  scant  encouragement.  The 
banks  considered  the  fur  industry  a  more  or 
less  hazardous  one.  They  were  afraid  to 
make  advances  on  furs;  consequently,  the 
Canadian  fur  dealer,  handicapped  by  lack  of 
capital,  was  unable  to  secure  the  necessary 
quantities  of  furs  to  market  them  at  a  reason- 
able profit. 

As  a  result  of  this  condition  of  affairs,  large 
manufacturers  formed  the  habit  of  sending 
their  buyers  to  foreign  markets  even  for 
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Canadian  furs.  The  Canadian  fur  dealer 
thus  found  himself  obliged  to  send  his  furs  to 
the  foreign  markets,  where  he  could  dispose  of 
them  there  to  better  advantage. 

Within  the  past  fifteen  or  twenty  years, 
however,  we  began  to  wake  up.  A  few  fur 
dealers  with  courage  and  perseverance  began 
to  collect  furs  in  sufficient  quantities  to  at- 
tract outside  buyers  to  come  to  Canada. 
Gradually,  the  local  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, who  saw  the  foreign  buyers  in  Canada, 
also  became  interested.  One  of  the  banks 
began  to  make  advances  on  furs.  To-day  75 
per  cent  of  the  furs  used  by  the  local  manu- 
facturers are  bought  in  the  home  market. 
The  shipping  of  our  goods  to  foreign  markets 
is  likely  to  become  past  history  within  the 
near  future. 

The  German  markets  were  established  by 
agents  who  scoured  the  world's  fur  markets 
for  their  supplies.  Before  the  war,  one  of  the 
greatest  fur  markets  in  the  world  was  at 
Leipzig.  What  the  Germans  did  by  organ- 
ization and  perseverance  we,  with  our  much 
greater  natural  advantages,  should  be  able 
to  accomplish. 

As  a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  when 
trade  communications  with  Germany  and 
Austria  were  severed  and  we  thought  that  we 
had  lost  two  of  our  best  customers,  the  price 
of  furs  dropped  to  an  unprecedentedly  low 
level.  The  price  of  muskrats  dropped  to 
about  8c.  a  skin  and,  even  at  that  figure,  pur- 
chasers were  afraid  to  buy.  However,  in 
time  we  realized  that  the  German  market, 
instead  of  being  a  benefit  to  the  American  fur 
trade,  was  really  a  detriment  to  it,  that  Ger- 
many was  not  so  much  a  consumer  as  an 
unnecessary  middleman.  We  found  that  75 
per  cent  of  the  furs  produced  on  this  continent 
are  used  by  Canadians  and  Americans.  The 
Canadian  fur  dealer  not  only  has  his  raw  ma- 
terial right  at  hand,  but  his  market  also. 
We  have  in  this  country  the  hunters  and  the 
trappers  who  bring  in  the  skins  and  the  con- 
sumers who  need  them.  By  sending  them 
abroad  we  were  losing  all  the  industries  con- 
nected with  fur  manufactures,  such  as,  tan- 
ning, dyeing  and  other  dependent  processes. 

The  present  is  a  very  opportune  time  to 
establish  a  large  Canadian  fur  market.  The 
goods  must  be  collected  in  sufficient  quan- 


tities to  attract  buyers  from  other  countries 
Obviously,  Canadian  furs  can  be  bought 
cheaper  in  Canada  than  in  any  other  country. 
At  the  same  time,  the  sellers  will  obtain  a 
better  price,  owing  to  the  elimination  of 
unnecessary  handling.  The  trader  will  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  profit  and  the  trapper 
of  a  fair  reward  for  his  work. 

About  15  years  ago  there  were  3  fur  mer- 
chants in  Montreal,  2  in  Toronto,  2  in  Win- 
nipeg and  1  in  Edmonton.  Out  of  the  3 
who  were  then  in  Montreal,  one  of  them  died 
leaving  practically  nothing;  the  second,  after 
having  been  in  business  for  25  or  30  years, 
left  about  $20,000.  To-day  there  are  42  fur 
dealers  in  Montreal,  about  15  in  Toronto, 
also  quite  a  number  in  Winnipeg,  Edmonton, 
Calgary,  Vancouver  and  other  centres.  One 
speaker  stated  yesterday  that  $1,000,000 
worth  of  furs  were  exported  in  1914  as  against 
$12,000,000  worth  in  1919.  Later,  he  stated 
that  some  important  shipments  were  not 
included  in  this  total.  It  is  unfortunate  that 
the  statistics  now  available  should  be  so 
deficient. 

There  are  probably  100  prominent  fur 
dealers  in  Canada.  Distributed  among  them, 
$12,000,000  would  mean  $120,000  per  mer- 
chant. This  must  be  far  too  small  a  figure, 
as  our  firm  alone,  in  1914,  did  an  export 
business  of  $250,000,  while  in  1919,  our  ex- 
ports for  the  month  of  December  and  per- 
haps one  week  in  January  of  this  year  amount- 
ed to  about  $1,000,000. 

The  fur  trade  in  Canada  is  undoubtedly 
very  much  greater  than  the  Government's 
statistics  would  indicate.  I  certainly  favour 
Government  action  to  induce  the  large  traders 
to  make  accurate  statements  of  their  business. 

We  should  also  endeavour  to  promote  co- 
operation between  trappers  and  dealers.  I 
am  glad  the  Government,  as  represented  by 
the  Commission  of  Conservation  and  the 
Advisory  Board  on  Wild  Life  Protection,  has 
realized  the  importance  of  the  fur  industry 
and  has  called  this  Conference  with  a  view 
partly,  to  furthering  its  interests.  I  am  sure 
that  the  fur  dealers  will  leave  nothing  undone 
to  make  this  oldest  of  our  industries  maintain 
a  position  commensurate  with^its  historical 
interest  and  economic  importance. 


More  Kinks  on  Winter  Trapping 

M.  U.  Bates 


BEGINNING  along  about  mid-winter 
the  young  trapper  will  begin  to  find 
some  difficulty  in  keeping  his  traps 
sufficiently  clear  of  "snow  to  ensure  their 
proper  working.  Where  this  is  encountered 
in  weasel,  mink,  marten  or  fisher  trapping  he 
can  overcome  the  difficulty  by.  setting  his 
traps  on  a  reclining  log  or  stump;  the  trap 
being  placed  a  foot  or  more  above  the  level 
of  .the  last  snowfall,  and  a  screen  of  green 
boughs  fixed  above  it  to  catch  the  new  snow 
and  prevent  it  from  flailing  upon  the  trap. 
In  this  way  the  set  is  sometimes  good  for 
weeks  at  a  time, — the  screen  above  protecting 
it  from  new  snowfalls,  and  its  position  above 
the  level  of  the  snow  protecting  it  from  drifts. 
When  setting  for  fisher,  a  good  plan  is  to  rig 
a  balance  pole  to  the  trap  chain,  instead  of 
fastening  it  to  a  stake,  as  the  fisher  is  much 
sooner  fatigued  when  balanced  in  the  air  than 
when  fighting  on  the  ground.  A  surprisingly 
large  number  of  fisher  are  lost  every  season 
from  the  traps  of  even  professional  trappers 
due  to  their  underestimating  the  strength 
and  tenacity  of  this  game  little  animal  which 
is  considered  one  of  the  greatest  fighters  for 
its  size  on  the  North  American  Continent. 
I  have  come  across  places  on  the  trap  line  in 
winter  where  they  have  fought  with  lynx,  the 
clots  of  blood  and  hair  scattered  about  in  the 
snow  bearing  mute  evidence  of  the  violence  of 
the  combat  waged;  and  old  Indians  have  told 
me  that  they  have  known  lynx  to  be  killed 
outright  by  them,  which  is  indeed  proof  of 
their  fighting  ability  when  we  come  to  con- 
sider that  they  are  only  about  half  the  size 
and  weight  of  their  larger  antagonists. 

A  good  way  to  secure  your  trap  is  to  fasten 
onto  the  chain  ring  a  strong  piece  of  new  hay, 
or  other  tough  wire,  and  run  this  wire,  in  two 
strands,  back  along  and  around  the  pole  for 
several  feet — say  three  or  four  feet,  the  ends 
then  being  twisted  into  a  knot  or  fastened 
securely  to  a  nail  driven  into  the  pole.  The 


fisher  will  often,  when  swung  into  the  air, 
climb  onto  the  balance  pole  and  attempt  to 
cut  through  it  the  same  as  they  will  some- 
times do  with  a  pole  lying  on  the  ground. 
This  extra  length  of  wire  will  prove  valuable 
in  either  case,  as — as  many  an  old  timer  will 
agree — many  a  fisher  lost  by  having  cut 
through  the  ground  pole  could  have  been 
saved  by  the  trapper  having  had  such  an 
arrangement  as  this  attached  to  his  trap 
chain.  I  don't  mean  to  convey  that  every 
fisher  caught  is  going  to  work  such  destruction 
to  the  surroundings,  as  there  are  some  that 
are  comparatively  quiet,  and  that  can  be  held 
by  a  trap  much  smaller  than  that  recom- 
mended for  them;  but  in  cases  of  uncertainty 
it  is  always  better  to  take  the  safe  course. 

In  trapping  either  the  mink,  marten  or 
weasel  the  same  precautions  are  not  necessary, 
although  in  the  case  of  the  former  two  it  is 
often  well  to  have  the  balance  pole  arrange- 
ment if  traps  are  to  be  left  for  a  long  time,  as 
with  this  arrangement  there  is  less  danger  of 
the  fur  spoiling  or  being  eaten  by  mice,  as  is 
commonly  the  case  when  fur  is  left  lying  on 
the  ground  or  buried  in  the  snow  for  any 
length  of  time.  In  localities  where  much 
snow  is  encountered  the  traps  should,  whea- 
ever  practicable,  be  set  with  the  opening  of 
the  pen  facing  the  South.  Nearly  all  the 
trouble  with  snow  is  caused  by  the  wind  and 
drifts,  rather  than  by  the  amount  of  new  snow 
fallen,  and  the  majority  of  winter  storms  seem 
to  be  hatched  in  the  North,  and  blown  South- 
wards. A  good  place  to  set  your  traps  is 
under  a  good  large  green  tree  with  heavy 
limbs  and  with  other  closely  growing  green 
trees  around  it.  This  forms  a  natural  pro- 
tection for  your  traps  and  very  often  a 
"cabin"  or  pen  is  not  needed  at  such  a  place, 
this  natural  screen  giving  all  the  protection 
required.  Such  a  set  is  also  an  ideal  one  for  a 
trap-shy  animal,  who,  from  having  had  his 
toes  pinched  before,  is  a  little  wary  about 
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approaching  an  ordinary  cabin  set  again. 
This  set  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  for 
either  weasel,  mink,  fnarten,  fisher  or  lynx, 


and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  in  a  suit 
locality  it  could  be  used  for  fox,  or  even  wolf 
as  well. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Being  interested  in  your  article  in  the 
Rod  and  Gun  of  October  entitled  "Beaver 
Farming"  I  should  be  glad  if  you  could  give 
me  some  more  practical  hints  with  regard  to 
the  initial  cost — upkeep  etc.,  through  your 
columns.     Thanking  you. 

Yours  faithfully 
Allan  G.  Stevens. 
615  Church  St.,  Toronto. 

Ans. — The  following  report  on  the  care  of 
beaver  in  captivity  is  taken  from  that  of  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
D.  C.:— 

"Beavers  tame  easily.  They  are  naturally 
gentle  and  will  submit  to  being  handled  in  a 
surprisingly  short  time  after  being  captured. 

"In  the  wild  state,  they  eat  roots  and  the 
twigs  and  bark  of  trees.  In  confinement, 
they  do  well  when  fed  on  bread,  turnips, 
carrots,  and  potatoes,  varied  ^ith  twigs  or 
bark  from  such  trees  as  aspen,  cottonwood, 
willow,  maple  or  birch. 

"Beavers  begin  to  breed  when  two  years 
old.  The  young  are  born  in  May.  Each 
breeding  female  should  be  given  a  pen  and  a 
warm  nest,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  April. 
Litters  vary  in  number  from  one  to  eight, 
averaging  about  four. 

"Yard  fences  may  be  made  of  heavy  wire 
netting  or  of  corrugated  galvanized  sheet  iron 
set  endwise  in  the  ground.  If  the  iron  is 
used,  posts  will  not  be  necessary.  Fences 
should  extend  into  .the  earth  about  three  feet, 
and  be  turned  inward  at  the  bottom  two  feet. 
Above  the  ground,  they  should  extend  three 
feet  higher  than  the  maximum  snowfall  and 
have  an  inward  overhang  of  fifteen  inches. 
All  yards  should  contain  water,  either  flowing 
or  in  pools  deep  enough  to  cover  beavers. 
Houses  or  dens  should  have  two  compart- 
ments, the  inner  one  being  designed  for  the 
nest.  They  must  be  well  shaded  in  summer." 

The  following  extract  from  a  speech  by 
Dr.  Ned  Dearborn  is  also  interesting: — 

"Beavers  can  probably  be  raised  profitably 
in  remote  localities  where  there  is  timber. 
They  are  adapted  to  game  preserves  national 


forests  and  other  large  tracts  under  govern- 
mental supervision.  They  tame  readily  and 
will  eat  almost  anything  in  the  way  of 
vegetable  food  as  bread,  carrots,  turnips,  and 
corn  and  other  grains.  In  the  winter  they 
feed  largely  on  the  bark  of  trees. 

At  a  sportsmen's  show  held  in  New  York 
a  few  years  ago  in  the  month  of  March  four 
or  five  beavers  of  various  sizes  caught  wild  in 
New  Brunswick  the  previous  October  were 
exhibited.  They  were  confined  by  a  fence  of 
wire  netting  two  and  a  half  feet  high  and 
were  so  gentle  that  anyone  having  sufficient 
strength  could  hold  them  in  his  arms.  Mr. 
Jankowski  a  dealer  in  pets  living  in  Jackson, 
Mich.,  kept  a  pair  of  beavers  recently  in  a 
cement  basin  made  for  them  in  his  back  yard. 
We  have  a  photograph  showing  one  of  these 
beavers  with  its  paws  on  one  of  Mr.  Janko- 
wski's  knees  while  eating  bread  from  his 
hand.  ^  ', 

"Beavers  wpl  breed  in  captivity.  In  1915 
I  saw  a  pair  of  them  in  the  Vancouver  Zoo- 
logical Park  confined  in  a  small  enclosure 
about  eleven  by  fourteen  feet,  with  a  cement 
floor,  and  containing  a  large  wooden  box  with 
a  hole  in  either  end.  They  had  been  breeding 
for  a  number  of  years." 

As  to  the  initial  outlay  required,  hardly 
any  definite  estimate  could  be  made  for  that; 
many  things,  the  extent  of  territory  selected, 
nature  of  ground,  etc.,  having  bearing  on  this. 
About  the  only  way  in  which  an  approximate 
estimate  could  be  arrived  at  would  be  for  you 
to  make  your  selection  of  ground,  measuring 
it  in  lineal  feet,  then  figure  on  the  cost  of  the 
wire  required  to  enclose  it,  at  so  much  per 
foot,  or  yard.  The  only  firm  I  know  of  in 
Canada  raising  beaver  is  the  Ohio  Fur  Co., 
Shelburne,  N.  S.  By  writing  to  the  Secretary 
of  this  Company,  Mr.  E.  S.  Bower,  you  might 
be  able  to  receive  from  him  any  additional 
information  required. — M.  U.  B. 


Rod  and-  Gun  in  Canada. 
Dear  Sir: — 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  what  informa- 
tion you  can  in  regards  to  mounting  a  moose 
head.  What  preparations  are  used  to  cure 
the  bone  and  skin. 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Manly  Vigor — Something  New 


Here  is  a  Utile  free  pocket  compendium  in  book  form, 
illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo  reproductions,  an  !  contain- 
ing 8,000  words  of  easy  advice  on  private  matters  which  I 
gladly  send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain,  sealed  envelope,  so 
it  is  received  by  you  like  an  ordinary  private  letter.  I  take  all 
this  special  precaution  in  sending  mv  free  book  because,  where 
the  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with  reference  to  de- 
bility and  nerve  weaknesses,  people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep 
the  matter  entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal  the 
envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I  have  thus  mailed 
over  a  million  of  the  books  to  men  all  over  the  world  who 
requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely,  and  can 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special  advice  from  one  or  two 
careful  readings.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  un- 
published information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elderly, 
single  or  married,  and  may  easily  be  of  value  to  you  through- 
out your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little  mechanical 
VITALIZER,  which  was  in  ented  by  me  to  assist  men  to 
regain  lost  vigor.  However,  you  are  not  to  think  of  getting 
this  VITALIZER  at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the 
advice  bo  >k  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preservation 
without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book  will  come  to  you 
free,  sealed,  by  return  moil. 

SANDEN,  Publisher. 
Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  not  looks 
which  make  the  real  man?  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  community.  However, 
whether  big  or  small,  young  or  elderly,  we  invariably 
find  that  vigorous,  manly  manhood  stands  behind  all 
of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion,  based 
upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that  no  man  need  lose 
hope  of  himself  restoring  his  full  manly  power,  if  he 
but  be  willing  to  make  a  fajr,  square  effort,  and  will 
lead  a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and  free 
from  dissipations.  My  free  book  gives  you  all  the 
desired  information.  According  to  my  beliei,  lost 
manly  strength  is  no  real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and, 
for  that  reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode  of 
treatment  which  puts  new  vital  force  into  the  weakened 
nerves  and  blood. 

,  The  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  above  was  de- 
signed by  me  to  render  natural  aid  to  the  man  who 
really  WANTS  to  get  strong,  and  who  is  willing  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 
the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural  life  of 
excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can  be  offered,  but  for 
the  other  kind  there  is  every  hope  and  encouragement, 
because  in  regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grand  and  necessary  step,  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  action  of  any  natural  treatment  which  may  resupplv 
his  body  with  the  FORCE  which  it  has  been  drained  of. 


ManlyfMen  Are  Always  in  the  Game. 


With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you  simply  buckle 
it  on  your  body  when  you  go  to  bed.    Thus,  while  yc 
sleep,  it  sends  a  great,  mysterious  power  (which 


Thus,  while  you 

call"  VIGOR)  into  your  blood,  nerves,  organs  and 
muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  have  said  it  takes  pain 
or  weakness  out  of  the  back  from  one  application; 
that  60  to  90  days'  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal, 
manly  strength. 

With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the  FORCE 
to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my  VITALIZER  is  used  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver, 
stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to  its  almost 
miraculous  effects  in  individual  cases,  where  every 
known  treatment  had  failed. 


Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general  advice 
to  men,  which  also  describes  my  VITALIZER.  Then 
if  in  the  future  you  feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of 
these  little  appliances  in  your  own  case,  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may  have  one 
to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live  in  or  near  this  city,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just 
use  the  coupon  and  get  the  free  book  bv  return  mail. 
Office  hours.  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  tf,000  WORDS  FREE 

Remember,  I  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  pocket  compendium,  containing  40  illustrations 
and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

,  This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certan  errors  which  are  being  committed  all  over  the  world  to-day  by 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  It  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  that 
i  uT-e  *earne(i  from  years  upon  years  of  experience.  It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and 
debility.  One  part  of  the  book  describes  my  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume. 
Hiease  write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as  advertised,  free, 
sealed. 

Name  „  

Address  
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Hoping  that  I  may  hear  from  you  at  your 
earliest  opportunity,  I  am 

Yours  truly, 

E.  McAllen. 

Ignace,  Ont. 

Ans. — For  tanning  the  skin,  use  a  fairly 
strong  solution  of  salt  and  alum :  this  will  cure 
the  skin,  and  set  the  hair.  Place  the  bone 
part  of  the  head  in  some  sort  of  a  tin  or  other 
container,  and  simply  boil  it;  this  will  remove 


all  the  meat  and  make  it  ready  for  mounting, 
with  the  exception  of  giving  it  a  good  lather 
of  arsenic  soap  before  putting  the  scalp  on. 
The  skin  should  also  be  given  a  good  lather 
of  this  soap,  on  the  pelt  side,  when  mounting. 
If  your  head  is  a  good  one,  I  believe  it  would 
be  better  for  you  to  send  it  to  some  competent 
taxidermist;  write  Oliver  Spanner  &  Co., 
Toronto,  or  any  other  competent  firm  ad- 
vertising in  these  pages. 

M.  U.  B. 


Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 
PART  VII. 


GOOD  gracious!  That  was  a  nice  somer- 
sault you  took,  right  into  the  worst 
slush  you  could  find;  you  are  mud  from 
head  to  foot  and  the  chances  are  you  have  got 
some  in  your  rifle.  Wipe  it  out  and  take  some 
of  the  dirt  off  your  face  while  you  get  your 
wind.  We  can  afford  to  have  a  few  minutes' 
rest  as  we  have  made  good  time  and  must 
have  covered  half  the  distance  already.  It  is 
lucky  the  going  has  been  good  for  such  a  long 
way  as  the  swamps  we  now  have  to  cross  arc 
almost  sure  to  be  soft  and  perhaps  difficult 
to  get  over  without  getting  in  up  to  our 
waists,  anyway  we  shall  have  to  go  slower. 
Now  if  you  are  ready  wc  will  push  on  again. 
Here  we  are  at  the  third  swamp  the  one 


with  the  little-pond  in  it-  We  have  not  far  to 
go  now  and  I  can  see  you  are  glad  of  it  as 
certainly  the  going  has  been  pretty  trying. 
If  the  ground  had  been  much  softer  we  should 
have  had  to  take  to  the  "buck  brush"  and 
then  indeed  we  would  have  had  our  work  cut 
out  for  us.  However,  the  last  meadow  ahead 
of  us  appears  to  be  fairly  solid  so  come  on  but 
remember  to  go  quietly  now  as  it  is  quite  on 
the  cards  that  we  may  be  within  hearing 
distance  of  the  moose  if  he  is  still  near  where 
he  was. 

You  simply  must  be  more  careful.  In 
passing  through  that  bit  of  timber  you  broke 
several  sticks  and  if  that  bull  has  worked  any 
distance  this  way  it  is  quite  likely  you  have 
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THE  BRILLIANT 
SEARCH  LIGHT 

For  Hunting,  Trapping,  Fishing,  Etc. 

The  only  lamp  designed  for  this  purpose.  Shines  300  to 
600  feet.  Burns  carbide  at  a  cost  of  about  lA  of  1  cent  an 
hour.    Single  or  double  lens.    On  the  market  18  years. 

Illustrated  catalog  mailed  free  on  request,  and  we  will  give  you  the 
name  of  our  nearest  Dealer.  Sold  by  the  leading  Canadian  Fur 
Houses,  and  Hardware  &  Sporting  Goods  Dealers. 

BRILLIANT  SEARCH  LIGHT  MFG.  CO.,  529  So.  Dearborn,  Dept.  5,  Chicago,  IU. 


TKatWKiff 
,  of  Fragrance 


which  never  fails  in  its  cheerful 
invitation  to  breakfast,  comes 
more  frequently,  more  invitingly,  when  it's 

SEAL  BRAND  COFFEE 

that  is  used.  The  famous  Seal  Brand  flavour, 
and  delicacy  are  sealed  right  into  the  Tin. 

In  ,Ti,  i  and  2-lb  ti'ns.  Never  sold  in  bulk.  Whole,  ground,  and  . 

for  Tricolators  and  ordinary  percolators.    At  all  good  deal. 
'Perfect  CofFee— Perfectly  made"  tel  Is  just  how  to  make  Coffee.    It's  free. 
WRITE  for  it. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  MONTREAL.  * 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  system  isexceedingly  rich  in  all  kinds 
of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing. 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and- Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  St. John's"  Nfld. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name 
and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 


IDEAL  MANUFACTURING 
264  MEADOW  STREET 


COMPANY 

NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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scared  him.  You  see  a  noise  like  that,  though 
not  loud  enough  for  you  to  notice,.. carries  a 
long  way  on  such  a  still  day  as  this  is  and  a 
moose,  with  his  marvellous  hearing,  can  pick 
up  such  a  sound  a  long  way  oft.  Now  let  us 
crawl  up  the  ridge  in  front  of  us  and  take  a 
look. 

I  can  see  the  lake  and  I  can  see  the  place 
where  our  moose  was  but  he  is  not  there  now. 
He  may  have  moved  into  the  timber  as  I 
feared,  or  possibly  laid  down  in  the  willows 
but  he  may  only  be  hidden  by  one  of  these 
patches  of  brush  or  be  feeding  down  in  some 
low  place.  By  creeping  over  to  the  right  we 
shall  get  on  to  higher,  ground  and  be  able  to 
spy  a  wider  area. 

From  here  I  can  see  a  great  deal  better  but 
our  quarry  is  nowhere  in  sight,  at  any  rate  I 
cannot  spot  him.  Still  there  are  a  number  of 
places  where  he  might  easily  be  without  my 
seeing  him  so  we  will  just  wait  here  for  a  time 
and  watch  as  if  he  has  moved  into  the  timber 
we  may  as  well  give  him  up  for  the  time  being 
and  trust  to  luck  to  find  him  again  in  the 
evening.  Do  not  move  around  or  raise  your 
self  up,  I  have  by  no  means  given  up  hope  of 
seeing  him  again  and  one  little  bit  of  careless- 
ness might  spoil  a  splendid  chance. 

Look  off  to  your  right,  about  half  a  mile 
away,  up  on  the  rising  ground  there  are  two 
or  three  patches  of  green  timber  and  just  this 
side  of  the  first  one  there  is  another  bull. 
No,  it  is  not  the  one  we  are  after,  he  has  a  fair 
pair  of  horns  but  nothing  to  compare  with 
those  of  the  one  that  was  here.  Can  you  see 
him?  He  is  walking  fast  and  looks  as  if  he 
were  travelling.  See  he  has  stopped,  perhaps 
he  is  going  to  feed,  no,  he  is  going  on  again 
and  will  soon  be  out  of  sight  in  the  timber. 
The  bulls  are  beginning  to  move  around  quite 
a  bit  now  and  in  a  few*  days  we  shall  see  them 
all  over  the  place,  sometimes  in  quite  unlikely 
spots. 

Hark!  Did  you  hear  anything?  Listen 
carefully  for  a  sort  of  grating  sound  and  if  you 
hear  it  mark  the  direction.  There  it  is  again, 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  timber  but  slightly 
to  our  left.  You  heard  it  too?  It  is  a  bull 
rubbing  his  horns  against  a  sapling  and  I 
expect  it  is  the  one  we  are  afteY  as  he  is  close 
by.  He  may  be  in  the  timber  but  it  sounded 
nearer  this  way.  Watch  that  little  clump  of 
green  balsams,  about  fifty  yards  this  side  of 
the  timber,  I  heard  him  again  and  it  sounded 
somewhere  in  that  direction. 

You  saw  some  willows  move,  where?  A 
little  to  the  right  of  the  balsams.  Was  it  in  a 
direct  line  with  them  to  the  right  or  left  of 


them?  All  right  I  have  him  spotted,  it  is  the 
bull,  1  just  caught  sight  of  the  tops  of  his 
horns  above  the  willows.  There  is  a  bit  of  low 
ground  over  there  and  he  is  down  in  it,  pro- 
bably feeding  with  his  head  down  as  I  cannot 
see  anything  of  him  now.  There  is  higher 
ground  further  on  so  that  if  he  keeps  on 
moving  he  will  come  up  into  sight.  No  he  is 
too  far  away  from  here  for  a  shot,  quite  three 
hundred  yards  and  you  would  never  kill  him 
dead  at  that  distance  and  though  you  might 
hit  him  hard  if  he  once  got  into  the  timber 
we  would  never  be  able  to  track  him  any 
great  way  with  so  many  other  tracks  about, 
made  by  other  moose,  to  confuse  us.  Of 
course  if  he  were  very  badly  hit  and  left  a  lot 
of  blood  we  could  follow  him  all  right  but  it 
would  be  foolish  to  risk  a  shot  from  here  when 
we  have  such  a  chance  to  get  a  whole  lot 
closer.  Now  while  he  is  out  of  sight  let  us 
creep  down  the  sloping  ground  ahead  of  us 
and  over  the  open  swamp  into  the  patches  of 
willows.  If  we  can  do  this  before  he  comes 
up  we  shall  have  good  cover  for  our  final  stalk. 
While  we  want  to  get  to  the  cover  as  fast  as 
we  can  we  must  not  hurry  too  much  but  move 
cautiously  as  some  of  that  ground  has  water 
covering  it  several  inches  deep  and  we  must 
not  make  a  noise  splashing  through  it. 

Down,  down,  flat  on  your  face,  never  mind 
the  slush  if  you  do  not  want  to  lose  your  chance. 
He  is  coming  up  where  he  can  see  us  and  we 
are  still  in  the  open.  I  can  see  his  head  and  he 
is  looking  this  way  and  listening.  If  you  make 
the  slightest  move  now  he  will  be  off.  It  is 
all  right,  he  is  walking  on  again  and  getting 
on  to  higher  ground  so  that  we  shall  soon  be 
able  to  see  his  body.  No,  I  do  not  think  he  is 
suspicious  though  for  a  second  or  two  I  felt 
anxious.  There  he  is  feeding  once  more  and 
has  his  head  down  so  that  he  cannot  see  us. 
Come  along  on  your  hands  and  knees  straight 
for  that  clump  of  "buck  brush." 

Good!  We  are  now  in  a  safe  place  so  I  will 
take  a  peep  to  see  if  all  is  still  well.  Yes  I  can 
see  him,  he  is  up  in  full  view  now  and  feeding 
quite  peacefully.  Raise  your  head  slowly 
and  take  a  look  at  him  through  the  top  of  the 
brush.  Can  you  see  him?  Is  he  not  a  sight 
for  the  gods?  Look  at  his  huge  sleek  body 
and  those  enormous  legs;  he  is  somewhere 
about  seven  feet  high  at  the  shoulder.  Wait 
until  he  raises  his  head  a  little  and  shows  his 
horns  better.  There  is  he  not  a  monster? 
Yes,  I  know  you  are  crying  to  get  in  your  shot 
but  I  am  going  to  take  another  look  at  his 
horns  with  my  glasses  to  make  sure  he  is  as 
good  as  I  think.    I  know  the  "palms"  are  all 
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Your  Pocket  Policeman-The  Savage  Automatic 


May  be  your  home  is  in  the  city — or  on 
a  farm — or  in  a  suburb. 

No  matter;  you  need  protection,  and  your 
Savage  Automatic  with  its  ten  shots  in  two 
seconds — if  you  need  them  that  fast — will 
prove  to  be  a  pocket  policeman,  to  fight  for 
you  or  give  the  alarm. 

It's  sensible  home  protection,  this  Savage 


—and  any  one  can  handle  it,  because  "it 
aims  as  easy  as  pointing  your  finger." 
Caliber  .32       11  shots  $25.00 
Caliber  .380      10  shots  $26.00 
See  it,  with  the  new  grip  that  fits  the 
hand,  at  your  dealers,  and  write  us  for  the 
descriptive  booklet,  "It  Banishes  Fear." 


Savage  Arivis  Corporation1 

UTICA,  N.  Y. 
Executive  and  Export  Office:  50  Church  Street,  New  York 
Owners  and  Operators  of  J.  Stevens  Arms  Company,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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right  but  so  far  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  a 
proper  view  of  the  fronts  and  in  my  opinion 
unless  they  are  good  too,  a  head  is  not  worth 
having.  All  right  you  need  not  get  anxious, 
he  has  got  fine  "fronts"  and  we  might  see  lots 
of  £>ulls  before  we  saw  one  with  a  better  head. 
He  is  feeding  again  so  we  will  creep  on  as  we 
have  another  hundred  yards  or  so  to  cover 
before  we  are  within  easy  shot. 

Do  you  see  these  two  dead  stumps  forty  or 
fifty  yards  ahead  of  us?  If  we  can  get  to  them 
and  he  does  not  feed  very  far  on  while  we  are 
doing  so,  or  we  do  not  scare  him  I  think  you 
can  take  your  shot  from  them.  It  is  however 
going  to  be  the  most  ticklish  part  of  the  whole 
stalk  as  we  have  to  creep  through  "buck 
brush"  the  whole  way  and  though  it  affords 
good  cover  it  is  the  hardest  stuff  to  go  through 
without  making  a  rustling  and  we  are  so  close 
to  our  game  that  the  slightest  noise  of  that 
kind  would  be  fatal.  If  you  had  a  canvas 
coat  on  I  would  not  dare  to  take  the  risk  but 
as  it  is  I  think  we  can  do  it  all  right.  Follow 
as  close  as  you  can  in  my  tracks  and  take 
advantage  of  the  trail  I  make.  Let  every  move 
be  made  slowly  as  a  quick  parting  of  the 
brush  would  be  sure  to  attract  his  attention 
if  he  happened  to  have  his  head  up, 

It  is  all  right  you  did  it  splendidly  and 
never  made  a  sound.  He  is  still  feeding  and 
now  it  is  up  to  you  to  put  your  bullet  in  the 
right  place.  The  distance  is  about  120  yards. 
Lift  yourself  up  behind  the  stumps.  Wait, 
have  you  got  a  cartridge  in  the  breech  of  your 
rifle?  No,  well  how  do  you  think  you  are 
going  to  kill  him  without  one?  He  would 
most  certainly  have  heard  the  click  of  the 
hammer  if  you  had  tried  to  fixe  with  an  empty 
chamber  and  might  have  been  off  before  you 
had  time  to  pump  one  in  and  take  a  fresh  aim. 
Be  careful  how  you  work  the  breech  block, 
close  it  "easily.  Now  then  raise  your  rifle 
but  do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  shoot,  take  a  good 
look  at  him  first;  tjhere  is  no  hurry  and  you 
cannot  very  well  miss  him  if  you  keep  cool. 
He  is  turned  a  bit  too  much  away  from  us  for 
a  fair  and  square  shot  at  the  shoulder  so  hold 
a  few  inches  back  of  it.  Now  then  take  a  long 
breath,  hold  steady  and  give  it  to  him. 

You  have  hit  him  hard  and  he  is  too  badly 
wounded  to  get  away,  but  you  had  better 
shoot  him  again  and  put  him  out  of  his  misery. 
Heavens!  You  shot  a  foot  high,  I  saw  the 
bullet  strike  some  willows  behind  him.  Wait 
until  he  stops  staggering  around,  he  may  be 
going  to  fall.  No,  take  a  careful  aim  this 
time  and  finish  him  off.  You  hit  him  again 
but  too  far  back  and  he  is  not  down  yet.  Hold 


on,  let  me  catch  hold  of  the  stump>  now  put 
your  rifle  on  my  arm  and  try  and  hold  it 
steady,  you  are  too  excited  and  the  muzzle 
was  wobbling  all  over  the  place.  He  is  trying 
to  get  to  the  timber  but  can  hardly  stagger 
along  and  even  if  he  reached  it  would  never 
go  far.  Still  you  never  can  tell  what  a  moose 
can  do,  they  have  such  wonderful  vitality 
they  often  travel  incredible  distances  with 
mortal  wounds,  so  that  it  is  always  the  safest 
to  put  them  down  while  you  have  the  chance 
as  well  as  the  most  humane.  There  that  shot 
settled  it,  he  is  down  this  time  and  down  for 
good.   Let  us  go  over  and  see  what  he  is  like. 

There  he  is  stone  dead!  Sit  down  and  feast 
your  eyes  on  your  first  moose,  he  is  one  you 
may  well  be  proud  of.  Observe  the  position 
he  is  lying  in  with  one  leg  doubled  under  him 
and  his  head  stretched  out.  Note  the 
patches  of  willows  and  "buck  brush"  around 
him  and  the  timber  a  short  distance  off  but 
above  all  look  at  the  rising  hills  in  the  dis- 
tance. Did  you  ever  see  a  more  glorious 
sight?  Just  look  at  those  masses  of  "buck 
brush"  that  have  been  hit  by  the  frost  and  are 
clothed  in  all  the  splendour  of  their  autumnal 
tints.  In  places  they  are  crimson  and  scarlet 
and  in  places  a  brilliant  blood  colour.  Then 
there  are  patches  of  yellow  and  orange  and 
those  big  grey  rocks  that  protrude  here  and 
there  from  among  them  serve  to  bring  out  the 
wonderful  colouring  to  perfection.  Look 
at  that  little  rippling  stream,  sparkling  in  the 
sunlight,  and  tumbling  down  through  the 
middle  of  it  all  into  the  thicket  of  green 
balsams  below.  Above  it  all  the  mountain 
towers  skyward  for  a  thousand  feet  or  more, 
its  colours  are  of  a  more  sombre  hue  but  with 
the  sun  shining  on  them  they  have  a  great 
beauty  of  their  own.  Look  at  that  succession 
of  rock  slides  formed  by  the  crumbling  of  the 
bluffs  above  them  and  higher  still  those 
rugged  little  peaks  which  form  the  summit. 
Look  how  all  those  shades  of  blacks  and  greys 
and  browns  and  gold  are  tinged  with  a  faint 
crimson.  Even  that  great  deep  basin,  from 
which  our  little  stream  takes  its  source,  with 
its  precipitous  sides,  split  here  and  there  by 
gaping  crevices,  has  a  peaceful  appearance 
and  not  the  dark  forbidding  look  it  would  have 
in  dull  cloudy  weather  or  on  a  less  p'erfect  day. 
Yes!  there  are  other  glories  in  sight,  besides 
your  dead  moose,  for  you  to  revel  in,  so 
treasure  them  all  up  in  your  mind  so  that  the 
memory  of  them  too  may  be  an  additional 
joy  to  your  triumph  when  you  think  of  it  all 
in  years  to  come. 

Yes!  I  know  full  well  how  you  feel.  Life 
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Great 


MOUNT  BIRDS 

ANIMALS,  GAME  HEADS  AND  ALL  TROPHIES 
The  wonderful  art  of  taxidermy  which  has  Ion?  been  kept  a  secret 
can  now  be  easily,  quickly  learned  by  mail  in  your  home  in  a  few 
weeks  By  an  entirely  veto  method  you  can  now  learn  this  money  - 
making  profession  during  your  spare  time.  Success  guaranteed. 
Vnii  Can  IMakA  Mnnovl  There  are  big  profits  in  taxidermy. 
IOU  Cdll  JTldKe  /Honey  !  Men,  women  and  boys  skilled  in  this  art 
■re  in  great  demand.  This  is  the  time  to  learn.  Trophies  are  sent  hund- 
reds of  miles  for  the  best  Taxidermists  to  mount.  A  skilled  Taxidermist, 
like  a  skilled  doctor,  can  charge  as  much  as  he  pleases. 

BEAUTIFUL  TROPHIES  FOR  YOUR  OWN  HOME 

Ton  can  decorate  your  own  home  and  den  with  your  rare  and  beautiful 
specimens.  Hunters,  trappers  and  naturalists  learn  in  a  very  short  time. 
Bf  our  method  tin  profession  is  simple.  Success  guaranteed  or  no  tuition. 
Great  Book  FREE— "TTow  to  Learn  to  Mount  Birds  and  Animals." 
This  beautifully  illustrated  book,  .a  copy  of  Taxidermy  Magazine  and 
hundreds  of  letters  from  graduates  sent  free  if  you  write  at  once.  Make 
yourself  independent  by  learning  tbi;  prcf  ession.  Write  for  free  book, 
N.W.  School  of  Taxidermy  10  F  Elwood  Bid*.  Omaha.  Neb. 


Any  person  wishing  to  purchase  any 

DRESSED  FURS 

can  save  money  by  writing  to 

MERVYN  EVERITT 
Dealer  in  All  Kinds  of  Dressed  Furs 
THAMESVILLE    -  ONT. 


Gives  you  a  feel ing  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1.25 
^id  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  G ,  Phila.,  Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


He  Can't 
Dodge  This! 

BY  his  cunning    he    may   escape  your 
traps.    But  once  get  him  in  the  circle 
of  a  Lyman  Rear  Sight  and  he's  yours. 


No.  1A,  $5.50 


enable  the  hunter  to 
get  almost  as  quick  a 
bead  with  a  rifle  as  he 
can  with  a  shot  gun, 
and  to  get  it  much 
more  accurately.  No 
lining  up  of  sights.  Get 
"your  sight  and  game  in 
the  large  circle  of  your 
rear  sight,  cover  it  with 
your  front  sight,  and 
you  can't  miss. 

Made  in  both  tang  and 
receiver  styles  to  lit  all 
American  and  most  for- 
eign rifles. 

Front  Sights,  with  Ly- 
man   Ivory    or  Gold 

Beads,  as  preferred. 
We  also  make  Combina- 
tion Hunting  and  Tar- 
get Front  Sights  and 
special  Target  Front 
Sights. 

Write  for  Booklet 

Shows  and  describes  the 
most  pop*ular  of  the 
Lyman  Sights  for  every 
purpose  and  every  gun; 
gives  prices.  If  you 
can't  get  what  you  want 
at  your  dealer's,  write 
us,  giving  your  make, 
model  and  calibre. 


Lyman  Gunsight 
Ha  [Corporation 


No.  4,  $1.50 
and  $2.00 


135  West  St. 
Middlefield 
Conn. 
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is  indeed  well  worth  living  and  there  is  a  great 
joy  in  your  heart  and  you  would  not  change 
places  with  the  noblest  or  richest  person  on 
earth.  And  yet  though  I  too  am  delighted 
with  your  success,  for  me  there  is  just  a  touch 
of  the  bitter  with  the  sweet,  I  cannot  help  a 
feeling  of  remorse  that  takes  away  a  little  of 
the  pleasure  Look  at  that  magnificent  beast. 
A  few  minutes  ago  he  was  a  living  creature, 
a  perfect  picture  of  strength  and  majesty,  in 
the  very  prime  of  life,  one  of  the  grandest 
animals  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  He  was 
just  living  his  own  life  in  his  own  way,  neither 
harmful  to  human  beings  or  creatures  of  the 
wilds,  all  he  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  live 
in  peace.  Now  we  have  accomplished  his 
destruction  what  good  has  it  done  us?  All 
we  have  got  is  his  head  for  a  trophy  and  more 
meat  than  we  can  possibly  use,  if  we  had 
wanted  him  for  food  it  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent. 

I  suppose  such  thoughts  as  these  have  never 
entered  your  head  and  I  must  confess  that 
they  never  did  mine  when  I  first  began  to 
hunt  big  game;  like  you  my  sole  desire  was  to 
fire  my  rifle,  perhaps  I  was  even  more  blood 
thirsty  than  you  are  now.  May  be  when 
you  have  reached  my  age  and  been  out  in  the 
mountains  as  much  and  seen  all  the  game  I 
have  you  will  have  the  same  sort  of  feeling. 
However,  after  all  is  said  and  done  there  is 
quite  a  different  way  of  looking  at  it.  That 
poor  beast  must  have  died  some  day,  it  could 
only  have  been  a  matter  of  a  few  more  years, 
perhaps  even  this  winter,  if  there  happened 
to  be  a  heavy  snowfall  with  a  bad  crust,  he 
might  have  suffered  a  far  Worse  death  by  be- 
coming a  prey  to  wolves  after  a  horrible 
struggle,  and  if  he  escaped  their  ravages  his 
only  fate  must  have  been  to  die  a  lingering 
death  from  starvation  when  old  age  and  fail- 
ing strength  would  not  enable  him  to  travel 
through  the  snow  to  some  place  where  the 
food  supply  was  not  exhausted.  Then  again 
he  may  have  fulfilled  his  destiny.  Every 
living  creature  is  brought  into  this  world  for 
some  purpose  and  his  may  have  been  for  your 
good.  You  have  certainly  benefitted  by  his 
death  in  more  ways  than  one.  You  have 
endured  much  fatigue  and  a  good  deal  of 
discomfort  in  creeping  and  crawling  while 
stalking  him,  particularly  in  that  wet  piece  of 
swamp,  and  you  have  learned  something  of 
the  ways  and  how  to  outwit  one  of  the  wariest 
members  of  the  deer  tribe  and  you  are  better 
for  it  physically  in  spite  of  your  wet  clothes 
and  dirty  face.  Yes,  and  though  you  may 
not  realise  it  you  are  a  better  man  for  it 


morally  too,  for  how  could  a  person  lead  such 
a  simple  life  as  we  are  now  living  in  the  midst 
of  all  the  beauties  of  this  grand  country  and 
not  be  the  better  for  it?  Moreover,  there  is 
this  too  to  be  considered.  Think  of  the 
troops  that  went  from  Canada  to  help  free 
the  world  from  oppression.  Amongst  them 
were  numbers  and  numbers  of  men  who  flock- 
ed from  the  wilds' to  offer  their  services,  there 
were  prospectors,  trappers,  timber  cruisers 
and  otjiers,  all  of  whom  had  acquired  a  know- 
ledge of  hunting  which  made  them  of  the 
greatest  value.  Do  you  know  that  nearly 
all  the  best  snipers  were  men  who  had  hunted 
big  game?  Think  how  much  more  valuable 
you  might  have  been  if  you  had  only  had  the 
little  experience  you  will  have  gained  from 
this  trip,  perhaps  some  day  you  may  again  be 
called  to  defend  your  country,  and  this  know- 
ledge may  yet  be  of  value.  So  you  see,  in 
spite  of  my  twinges  of  remorse,  I  can  console 
myself  with  the  thought  that  that  is  what 
these  animals  are  placed  in  this  world  for. 
Any  way  we  need  not  worry  about  the  meat 
going  to  waste  as  I  have  no  intention  of  lett- 
ing it  do  so.  Now  get  out  your  camera  and 
take  all  the  photographs  you  want  while  I 
put  an  edge  on  my  knife  ready  to  take  off  the 
head  and  start  the  butchering. 

In  taking  off  a  moose  head  there  is  one 
thing  you  should  be  very  careful  about  and 
that  is  not  to  pull  the  hair  more  than  you  can 
possibly  help,  as  it  is  extremely  loose  and  will 
come  out  in  handfulls  if  you  are  careless,  so 
that  you  might  even  spoil  the  scalp  for  mount- 
ing purposes.  Just  look  how  I  can  pull  it 
out  of  his  back,  I  could  strip  it  quite  clean  of 
hair  altogether  with  very  little  work.  Some 
men  make  a  practice  of  doing  this  along  the 
back  when  they  want  a  piece  of  hide  for  snow 
shoe  strings  or  some  other  purpose.  As  soon 
as  the  hide  dries  the  hair  will  become  fast, 
but  until  then  it  is  desirable  to  be  careful  in 
handling  it. 

•  Now  give  me  a  hand  while  I  open  him  up 
and  take  out  the  inside.  I  cannot  butcher 
him  completely  now  as  an  axe  is  necessary, 
but  I  will  pull  all  the  fat  off  the  stomach  and 
intestines  and  put  it  in  a  safe  place.  Every 
little  bit  of  fat  must  be  saved,  it  is  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  animal  to  the  people  of 
the  north,  who  use  it  for  all  kinds  of  cooking. 
Just  look  at  those  huge  masses  of  fat  around 
the  kidneys,  there  is  twice  as  much  as  on  any 
ordinary  steer,  also  it  is  extremely  rich. 

What  is  his  weight?  I  cannot  tell  you  as 
I  have  never  had  a  chance  to  weigh  one,  but 
they  are  not  as  heavy  as  they  are  often  made 
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Manufacturers  to 
HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's,  the  World's  Angling-  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-ha  nded  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.  weight  5}£  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  b%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

DRY  FLIES — As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  IX  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion 

Launches 

Cruisers 

Auxiliary 
Yachts 

Work  -  Boats 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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out  to  be.  They  are  an  enormous  height, 
this  one  must  be  over  seven  feet  at  the  with- 
ers, some  eighteen  inches  taller  than  a  very 
tall  horse,  but  they  have  such  length  of  leg 
and  are  very  short  in  body  so  that  I  very 
much  doubt  if  this  beast  would  dress  more 
than  a  good  big  steer. 

A  good  fat  moose  is  most  excellent  meat, 
not  unlike  beef  in  flavour,  It  is  a  meat  you 
never  get  tired  of  eating  whereas  you  are  liable 
to  of  caribou  and  sheep  even  though  at  first 
they  seem  infinitely  superior  in  every  way. 
Another  advantage  in  a  moose  is  that  the 
flesh  is  quite  palatable  no  matter  whether  he 


is  miserably  poor  in  winter  or  reeking  of  musk 
when  in  full  "rut,"  whereas  this  is  not  the 
case  with  caribou,  sheep,  mule  deer  or  wapiti. 
Of  cours.e  a  bull  of  this  size  will  be  very  tough, 
though  the  loins  will  not  be  too  bad  after  they 
have  been  kept  for  a  few  days.  The  favourite 
dish  up  here  is  boiled  brisket,  though  person- 
ally I  prefer  a  tenderloin  steak.  Now  I  will 
just  cover  up  the  fat  with  some  boughs  so 
that  the  "camp  robbers"  cannot  get  at  it  or 
there  would  be  none  left  when  we  returned, 
and  then  we  will  go  and  pick  up  our  discarded 
garments  and  hike  back  to  camp. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Food  for  Fishes 

J.  W.  WlNSON 


HOW  common  is  the  delusion  of  the 
holiday-angler  that  the  fish  he  would 
lure  with  fly  or  grub  has  been  waiting 
hungrily  until  he  came  along  and  now  will 
rise  greedily  to  the  baited  hook,  anxious  to 
break  a  long-time  fast? 

When  hour  after  hour  they  refuse  his 
tempting  morsel,  he  accuses  them  of  sulking, 
or  being  "off  their  feed." 

If  asked  on  what  they  feed  when  he  isn't 
round  he  replies  vaguely  that  there  are  "bugs 
and  things,  and  little  fish  and  things, — -and 
things." 

There  will  be  fish  eggs  at  one  time,  larvae 
of  flies  at  another,  but  through  these  long  cold 
weeks  of  winter  when  ice  and  frost  sweep  the 
air  of  life,  and  close  the  waters  against  inter- 
course when  eggs  are  scarce  and  grubs  in 
hibernation,  the  bigger  fish  may  eat  the 
smaller  ones,  but  only  if  the  little  ones  in  their 
turn  are  fed,  and  it  is  on  this  food  of  the  lesser 
fry  that  the  existence  of  our  edible  fishes  really 
depends. 

With  every  finny  pirate  preying  on  his 
fellows,  there  must  eventually  come  a  time 
when  every  fish  has  eaten  every  other  fish, 
save  one,  and  the  last  suivivor  must  die  of 
starvation!  Unless,  of  course,  there  is  some 
basic  supply  of  nutrition  which  will  keep  the 
weakest  and  smallest  fish  in  numbers  in- 
exhaustible. 

Land  fauna  fares  differently,  for  most  of  our 
animais  are  herbiverous.  If  every  bird  was  a 
hawk  and  every  animal  a  cat,  life  would  soon 
become  extinct,  unless  the  millennium  came 
causing  the  "lion  to  eat  straw  like  the  ox," 


and  the  wolf  to  graze  and  ruminate  with  the 

lamb. 


Microscopic  examination  of  the  water  in 
pond  and  sea  is  charged  with  living  creatures 
invisible  to  the  eye;  "fishes"  for  which  the 
finest  pointed  needle  would  be  too  blunt 
a  spear!  Organisms  that  can  make  a  whirling 
circus  of  the  finest  speck  of  spray  that  damp- 
ens the  eye-glasses.  Here  are  the  beginnings 
of  that  "lion  eat  lion"  cycle,  which  passes 
on  from  stomach  to  stomach  until  the  lordly 
salmon  disappears  from  the  dish  on  the  table. 

There  is  at  least  one  historic  instance  of  a 
stream  in  Scotland  being  so"cleaned"  of 
brush  and  debris  up  to  its  source  that  the  fish 
could  no  longer  live  therein,  and  bracken  was 
cut  and  thrown  into  the  water  to  start  these 
minute  forms  of  life  that  give  sustenance  to 
the  greater. 

Few  fish,  other  than  mullet  are  herbivorous, 
living  on  the  green  algae  that  clings  to  the 
water-covered  stones  of  the  sea.  All  others, 
practically  are  carniverous. 

Diatomic  life  feeds  the  larvae  of  the  minute 
shell  fish,  and  so  on  up  the  scale.  At  no  time 
is  the  water  destitute  of  this  life,  though 
there  are  periods  of  increase  and  profusion, 
naturally.  These  "floods"  precede  the  times 
of  increase  among  the  larger  fish,  and  so  there 
is  food  for  all. 


Even  in  these  days,  when  lakes  are  locked 
and  streams  are  sealed  in  ice,  when  water  life 
is  at  its  lowest,  and  many  of  the  undershore 
denizons  are  in  hibernation,  a  thimbleful  of 
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Kills  Squeaks — Prevents  Rust 

When  you're  off  for  a  few  days'  trip  be 
sure  there's  a  handy  can  of  Imperial  House- 
hold Lubricant  in  your  outfit. 

Just  a  thin  film  of  this  clean  mineral  oil 
is  sufficient  to  protect  your  guns  or  fishing 
tackle  from  rust.  It  contains  no  free 
acid  to  harm  the  choicest  equipment.  Will 
not  gum  or  corrode. 


The  four-ounce  handy  oiler  with  the  con- 
vertible spout  is  especially  convenient  for 
oiling  phonographs,  sewing  machines,  door 
hinges,  or  typewriters.  Imperial  House- 
hold Lubricant  keeps  everything  around 
the  home  running  smoothly.  Ask  for  it 
at  any  Hardware  or  General  Store. 


IMPERIAL  OIL  LIMITED 

Power       -       Heat       -       Light       -  Lubrication 


TELLS   HOW  FAR    YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING    Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure—anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  vou  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.     -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


ITHACAS 

FOR 
INDIANS 


Chief"  Elmer 
Wheeler,  a  full 
blooded  Osage  In- 
dian, won  the  Okla- 
homa championship 
Then  he  won  the 
great  Western  Spec- 
ial at  the  Prairie 
Zone  Handicap  with 
a  perfect  score  of 
100.  He  can  break 
more  targets  or  kill 
more  game  with  an 
Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $45.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75.00  up. 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  18 
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water  will  contain  a  score  of  these  minute 
creatures,  after  being  filtered  through  silk 
cloth,  while  at  the  height  of  the  season  such  a 
quantity  would  contain  thousands. 

Such  is  their  quantity;  it  has  been  estimated 
that  if  a  square  mile  of  sea  could  suddenly  be 
dried  up,  the  "invisibles"  would  accumulate 
into  fine  dust  or  solid  matter  greater  in 
quantity  than  all  the  shell  and  swimming 
fish  with  the  sea-weed  put  together. 


The  floor  of  the  ocean  in  places  is  covered 
with  the  skeletonized  remains  of  these  small 
organizms,  and  a  bone  or  hard  shell  is  but  an 
occasional  interruption  among  the  fine  grains. 
If  any  future  earth-convulsion  come  that 
shall  raise  these  ocean-beds  above  water- 
level  again,  this  mass  will  be  chalk  or  lime- 
stone, as  is  seen  on  the  downs  of  England. 

How  thick  is  this  formation  at  the  bottom 
of  the  old,  old  seas  has  never  been  measured, 
but  those  who  lay  ocean  cables  believe  that  it 
accumulates  at  the  rate  of  about  an  inch  in 
ten  years. 


A  curious  fact  about  this  deposit  which  is 
calcareous  or  limey  is  that  it  disappears  in 
the  deeper  parts  of  the  ocean.  Beyond  three 
or  four  thousand  fathoms  no  organic  structures 
are  found  in  the  mud  which  is  soft  brown,very 
fine  stuff,  just  the  insoluble  particles  of  silica 
that  are  contained  in  all  plants  and  animals — 
the  "ash"  that  would  remain  after  their 
burning,  and  is  here  the  one  substance 
resisting  solvency  in  these  great  depths  and 
pressures.  All  the  lime  in  shell  and  bone  is 
here  dissolved;  an  occasional  shark  tooth, 
more  silica  than  lime  in  its  composition  is 
dragged  up  sometimes. 

What  the  conditions  are  at  these  great 
depths  is  almost  beyond  imagination.  The 
darkness  is  as  great  as  that  of  an  unlighted 
coal  mine.  Every  creature  to  be  found  there, 
grotesque  enough  in  outline,  is  given  a  more 
weird  and  ghostly  aspect  by  its  phosphores- 
cent glow, — each  one  carrying  its  own  illum- 
ination. 

The  temperature  is  at  zero,  being  two  below 
zero  centigrade  in  the  Arctics, — but  the 
pressure  is  astounding.  We  can  understand 
the  air  getting  thinner  as  we  ascend  the  hills, 
and  water  getting  "heavier"  or  having  more 
pressure  as  we  get  further  under  it,  but  the 
rate  of  increase  in  the  water  is  an  atmosphere 
for  every  five  fathoms. 

This  means  that  whereas  a  mountain  trout 
may  be  sustaining  a  blood-pressure  of  fifteen 
pounds  to  the  square  inch,  a  creature  in  the 


lowest  ocean  depths  must  bear  a  force  of 
three  tons  to  the  square  inch  at  three  thousand 
fathoms  below.  And  there  are  "fishes"  that 
stand  it,  long  legged  crabby  things,  starfish 
and  urchins,  spiny  and  stalky  things,  that 
straddle  over  that  fine  mud. 

Even  at  200  fathoms,  the  deep  water  makes 
astonishing  differences  in  the  structure  of  the 
fishes,  bulging  eyes,  softe/ied  flesh,  and  long 
thin  tails.  The  same  influence  is  at  work  even 
in  lake-bottom  fish,  that  are  never  so  firm  in 
flesh  as  those  of  the  upper  waters. 


A  deep-sea  fish  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
is  a  pitiable  object,  struggling  on  its  back — 
to  reduce  the  swim-bladder  that  was  filled  with 
air  to  enable  it  to  rise  balloon-like,  from  the 
heavy  water  below.  When  that  air  is  re- 
absorbed by  the  blood  and  discharged  again, 
its  specific  gravity  will  permit  it  to  sink  into 
the  darkness  where  its  black  skin  is  harmonized . 

Some  light  has  been  thrown  on  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  eels  in  this  connection. 

For  years  the  spawning  grounds  of  the  eel 
was  a  mystery,  for  years*  that  is,  after  the 
"horse-hair"  theory  was  dropped  and  it  was 
known  that  the  snake  of  the  water  went  down 
to  the  sea  to  lay  its  eggs. 

Some  of  the  slippery  fish  were  kept  in  an 
aquarium  for  many  years,  and  when  the  age 
came  for  them  to  go  down  to  the  deep  waters, 
certain  physical  changes  came  over  their 
bodies,  changes  in  Weight  preparing  them  for 
this  extra  pressure* 

No  such  pressure  came  on  them  in  the  tank, 
but  heredity  was  stronger  than  this  accidental 
confinement,  the  creatures  were  ready  for  the 
heavy  water,  and  as  it  did  not  come,  bubbles 
of  gas  began  to  form  under  the  skin — swim- 
bladders  or  wee  balloons,  to  keep  their  now 
heavier  systems  afloat  in  the  shallow  tank! 


This  is,  of  course,  the  coldest  month  in  the 
sea  as  well  as  on  the  land,  but  the  extremes 
are  nothing  like  so  great. 

Naturally,  there  is  no  "weather"  below  the 
surface — hail  or  snow  is  of  no  effect.  On  land 
the  range  is  from  90  degrees  C.  in  the  Arctics 
to  65  degrees  C.  in  the  tropics;  the  extremes 
in  the  sea  are  only  2.8  degrees  C.  and  31  de- 
grees C.  A  range  of  155  degrees  C.  on  land 
and  33.8  degrees  G.  in  the  water.  But  thirty- 
three  degrees  between  the  hottest  tropical 
bay  and  the  icy  lavings  of  the  northern  floes. 

Off  our  own  shores,  summer  and  winter 
temperatures  vary  only  a  very  few  degrees, 
but  this  is  enough  to  give  seasonal  changes  in 
the  fish-life. 
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The  dwellers  in  the  mud,  flat  fish  of  various 
kinds,  crabs  and  shrimps  generally  will  hiber- 
nate, burying  themselves  well  down  in  the 
sand.  Others  are  slow  and  sluggish, feeding 
little,  using  up  much  of  the  surplus  flesh 
gained  in  the  Autumn.  There  is  no  migration 
to  warmer  zones,  as  in  the  birds, — that  de- 
parture comes  in  the  spring,  and  is  then  a  move 
towards  safer  spawning  grounds.  Some,  like 
the  salmon,  seek  fresh  water  seclusion,  others 
like  the  cod  and  many  of  the  shore  fish,  go 
out  into  deeper  waters  to  lay  their  eggs,  where 
enemies  are  fewer.  As  their  young  come 
floating  in  with  the  spring  tides  the  "fish- 
food"  is  then  at  its  highest;  then  is  every 
molecule  of  water  crowded  with  uni-cellular 


animalculae.  Crowding  them,  swallowing 
them,  at  every  breath  are  the  minute  larvae  of 
worms  and  small  shell-lish  and  following  these 
come  the  hungry  fry.  Every  rock  is  be-gum- 
med  with  hungry  barnacle  and  mussel, 
urchins  and  anemones  are  waving  seductive 
feelers  gently  through  this  lower  floods. 
Everywhere  life  and  everywhere  death,  the 
one,  the  sequence  and  re-birth  of  the  other — 
a  succession  of  steps  made  several  times  before 
man  can  see  there  anything  at  all,  or  begin  to 
wonder  what  those  little  fish  are  eating,  and 
when  water  is  crowded  with  such  minute- 
food,  to  be  drunk  in  at  every  breath,  the  big 
ones  can  wait  patiently  for  the  larger  mouth- 
fuls. 


Butcher  Shops  of  Game  Sanctuaries 

E.  R.  Kerr 


SIMILAR  in  some  respects  to  the  eleva- 
tion to  the  Song  Bird  List  of  Upland 
Game  Birds  to  be  devoured  and  exter- 
minated by  crows  hawks  and  owls  and  other 
predaceous  enemies,  is  the  question  of  making 
butcher  shops  of  game  sanctuaries.  We  are 
now  urged  and  advised  to  offer  up  as  a  sac- 
rifice to  the  auction  block  and  hasten  extinc- 
tion of  the  remnant  of  our  northern  mammals. 
Will  anyone  familiar  with  wild  life  and  their 
haunts  suggest  that  this  is  construction. 

It  certainly  does  one  good  to  hear  from  and 
read  the  opinions  of  .some  of  the  Boys  of  the 
Old  Brigade.  It  is  refreshing  to  interest 
oneself  in  the  view  point  of  true  big-minded 
and  red-blooded  Ontario  sportsmen  in  de- 
fense of  still-hunting  of  northern  Ontario 
mammals  and  the  recreation  and  benefits 
bestowed  and  derived  from  a  sight  of  them 
by  men  of  Canada  in  pursuit  of  deer,  moose 
and  caribou  for  sport's  sake. 

Undoubtedly  many  readers  of  your  healthy 
and  wide-awake,  outdoorsman  magazine  as  I, 
following  the  conservation  side  of  the  enter- 
tainment accorded  by  your  monthly  com- 
pilation are  lures  to  literature  descriptive  and 
defensive  of  various  forms  oi  game  life  and 
their  interesting  and  all  enthusing  haunts. 
Some  of  these  haunts, through  the  foresight  of 
far-seeing,  wise  and  conscientious  forefather 
legislators  and  game  departments,  were  set 
aside  years  ago  as  breeding  and  rearing  places 
that  their  posterity  might  see  game  increased; 
the  seed  stocks  carefully  guarded  to  supply 


the  millions  of  acres  alloted  the  sportsmen  of 
Ontario  of  the  present  and  future  generations. 
This  was  done  for  the  purpose  only  of  satisfy- 
ing that  inborn  love  and  craving  for  the  great 
outdoors  and  taste  for  the  meat  of  big  game 
oblained  by  the  healthful  labor  of  one's  legs. 

Undoubtedly,  present  day  thoughts  of 
sportsmen  writings  on  game  protection  and 
references  to  constantly  increasing  outlawry, 
slaughter  and  devastation,  kindle  in  the 
breasts  of  the  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade  a 
flaming  fire  of  hate  for  the  predaceous  man 
and  beast.  Perhaps  many  of  the  real  red 
blooded  Ontario  sportsmen  are  now  found 
among  those  of  three  score  and  twenty  years 
who,  feeble  of  limb  and  torn  asunder  by  the 
evil  effects  of  rheumatism  contracted  in  ear- 
lier days,  no  longer  are.  able,  physically,  to 
venture  out  to  the  lap  of  nature  and  wilder- 
ness places,  and  hunt  as  in  the  days  of  early 
youth.  Perhaps  among  these  older  sports- 
men, good  and  true  citizens  of  Canada,  there 
are  those  sonless  Boys  of  the  Old  Brigade 
still  enjoying  good  health  and  blessed  with 
the  appetite  for  wild  meat.  It  seems  some  of 
these,  in  the  haste  of  momentary  excitement 
and  over  exertion  caused  by  thoughts  of  the 
early  days  in  the  fields  and  woods,  and  pangs 
of  hunger  for  wild  meat,  would  now  have  us 
deliver  over  to  them,  as  butcher  shops,  the 
sacred  precincts,  provided  by  a  merciful 
Creator  and  guarded,  by  humanitarian  gov- 
ernments, alone  guarding  in  turn  from  ex- 
termination the  remnants  of  deer,  moose  and 
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caribou  of  the  northlands.  Undoubtedly  the 
minds  of  present  day  thinking,  chivalrous  and 
youthful  Ontario  sportsmen  will  hardly  be- 
come tinctured  and  stagnated  by  such  lures 
to  the  breakfast  table,  and  will  choose  the 
sport  of  stalking,  and  the  excitement  of  the 
chase,  in  approaching  their  quarry,  and  killing 
it  with  the  satisfaction  of  exercising  their 
god-given  faculties,  skill  and  brain  to  outwit 
a  worthy  wild  opponent  and  antagonist.  Is 
that  not  what  makes  the  blood  of  the  red- 
blooded  Ontario  sportsman  tingle  and  jingle? 
Nurse  that  thought  for  a  moment. 

Then  think  of  the  great  satisfaction  of 
having  gone  forth  in  response  to  that  inward 
feeling  and  call  to  kill  for  the  sake  of  sport; 
returning  home  later  and  greeted  at  the  front 
door  by  those  two  fifteen  and  sixteen  year 
old  sons.  They  at  once  express  their  pride  of 
their  father.  They  glorify  and  admire  him 
as  their  father  and  proclaim  him  aloud  a  true 
Ontario  sportsman.  Think  of  the  keen  sat- 
isfaction following  such  a  reception  by  your 
boys.  Think  of  the  keen  satisfaction  when 
sitting  at  the  table,  partaking  of  that  right- 
fully and  lawfully  obtained  and  the  feeling 
in  the  breast  that  you  left  the  wilderness  a 
healthier  man,  the  covers  plentifully  supplied 
for  the  following  years  and  your  posterity. 

There  is  no  immediate  need  for  the  exter- 
mination of  Ontario  mammals  to  satisfy 
revenues.  The  Ontario  game  department  is 
not  suffering  for  revenue.    The  1920  revenues 


from  fish  and  game  increased  $100,000  from 
increased  sale  of  licenses  and  other  revenues 
from  fish,  game  and  furs.  It  seems  to  me  we 
can  afford  quite  well  to  forget  for  the  present 

at  least,  "Game  for  Revenue  Only." 

Would  it  really  pay  and  be  in  the  interests 
of  woodland  conservation,  woodcraft,  pro- 
tection and  increase  of  big  game  or  any  other 
game  over  wide  and  extensive  areas,  and 
posterity,  to  now  convert  into  slaughtering 
pens  or  butcher  shops  the  Game  Sanctuaries 
of  Ontario?  I  think  not,  and  believe  every 
sportsman  and  right-minded  and  thoughtful 
person  in  this  Province  will  resent  the  in- 
sinuation and  interference  with  nature  and 
their  heritage  in  the  wild  things  of  the  wild 
places. 

The  bounties  on  wolves  have  been  doubled. 
If  money  is  any  inducement  or  attraction  to 
the  consistent  slaughter  and  extermination 
of  the  natural  enemies  of  our  fauna,  no  com- 
plaint or  criticism  is  due  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment for  their  interest  and  thoughts  in  that 
direction. 

Even  though  some  of  us  are  becoming  old 
and  nearing  the  Happy  Land,  we  have  no 
right  to  demand  that  we  take  with  us  to  the 
grave  the  last  carcass  of  a  deer,  a  moose  or 
a  caribou.  We  can  continue,  as  long  as  we 
remain  upon  this  irritated  earth,  to  be  "true 
sportsmen"  for  the  sake  of  the  Boys  of  the 
Young  Brigade." 


Rifle,  Rod,  Trap  in  Far  Northern  Manitoba 


Athelney  Evans 


IN  the  northern  wilds  of  Canada  are  found 
unique  opportunities  for  pursuit  of  sport 
and  an  area  of  large  dimension  within 
those  hinterlands,  has  within  recent  years 
become  annexed  to  the  Province  of  Manitoba. 
The  territory  to  which  reference  is  now  made 
was  known  as  the  District  of  Keewatin,  is 
in  fact  thus  designated  upon  maps  unless 
within  recent  publication.  The  former 
Keewatin,  now  officially  enumerated  as  Far 
Northern  Manitoba,  represents  an  area  of 
varied  characteristic;  it  is  within  bounds  of 
reason  to  presume  its  present  topographical 
features  will  continue  for  several  decades  in 
futurity.  There  is  contained  within  Far 
Northern  Manitoba  a  countryside  plenteously 
furnished  with  lakes  and  streams,  density 
of  timber  growth,  and  within  some  districts 


small  stretches  of  prairieland.  The  human 
populace  consists  of  many  Indians  and  half 
breeds;  a  scattering  of  trappers  and  pros- 
pectors is  likewise  a  part  of  its  census  figures. 

Far  Northern  Manitoba  is  considered  one 
of  the  world's  greatest  domains  from  a  stand* 
point  of  sport.  That  quest  may  consist  of 
big  game,  fur  bearers,  angling.  The  sports- 
man stands  in  no  need  of  dismay,  at  the 
distance  intervening  between  Far  Northern 
Manitoba  and  what  is  recognized  as  the  pales 
of  civilization.  The  journey  is  within  reach 
of  any  average  individual,  for  the  gateway 
into  the  districts  stands  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg;  is  reached  dur- 
ing summer  montfls  by  steamboat  communi- 
cation, while  in  winter  the  mode  of  transit  is 
that  of  freight  teams  operating  between 
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•  fishing  stations.  At  a  distance  of  less  than 
350  miles  from  the  City  of  Winnipeg,  is 
Norway  House,  an  important  trading  mart 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  Every  parti- 
cular can  be  obtained  at  Norway  House 
concerning  localities  wherein  the  best  sport 
at  the  least  expenditure  of  money  and  travel, 
can  be  obtained. 

The  moose,  elk,  caribou  roam  Far  Northern 
Manitoba's  timber  areas  in  plentitude.  Many 
of  the  finest  mounted  specimens  of  these 
animals  exhibited  in  North  America  today, 
have  been  obtained  in  above  named  localities. 
The  sportsman  may  naturally  expect  to 
encounter  some  hardship  and  difficulty;  he 
will  also  experience  the  rigors  of  a  climate 
frequently  recording  a  thermometer  indicative 
of  a  fifty  below  zero  point.  The  cinnamon 
bear  is  of  good  distribution,  yet  is  frequently 
difficult  of  location  without  assistance  of  an 
Indian  guide,  the  knowledge  of  which  native 
hunter  can  unerringly  ascertain  the  animal's 
winter  quarters.  A  member  of  Britain's 
nobility,  and  who  a  few  years  since  penetrated 
the  northern  silences  inTquest  of  big  game,  is 
authority  for  the  statement  that  having 
indulged  in  that  branch  of  sport  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  Far  Northern  Manitoba 
presents  better  opportunity  at  less  financial 
outlay  than  in  any  territory  ever  visited  by 
him.  During  this  present  winter,  a  party  of 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  sportsmen  are 
in  Far  Northern  Manitoba.  From  a  letter 
written  by  a  member  of  that  contingent 
during  the  second  week  of  December  and 
received  in  Winnipeg  a  few  days  later,  it  was 


gleaned  sport  of  an  unexpected  character  is 
being  obtained  and  climatic  conditions  were 
creating  little  inconvenience. 

The  angling  opportunities  of  Far  Northern 
Manitoba  are  abundant.  Waterways  in 
close  adjacence  to  the  northern  extremity  of 
Lake  Winnipeg,  contain  whitefish  of  an 
excellence  which  merits  big  demand  for  such 
in  markets  of  New  York  and  Boston.  Several 
men  whose  names  and  achievements  are  well 
known  in  the  angling  world,  have  visited  the 
territory  and  refer  in  high  terms  to  the  sport 
provided.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enumerate 
the  piscatorial  species  obtainable,  the  offer- 
ings will,  however,  bear  comparison  with  a 
majority  of  the  most  famous  grounds  upon 
North  American  continent. 

From  standpoint  of  the  trapper,  Far 
Northern  Manitoba  stands  upon  a  pedestal 
of  honor.  The  annual  financial  returns  of 
the  fur  catch  represent  figures  of  enormity. 
Neither  in  the  opinion  of  men  engaged  in  the 
pursuit,  is  any  decrease  visible  in  the  amount 
of  animal  life.  For  several  years  past  a  de- 
ficiency of  trappers  was  prevalent,  many  of 
the  calling  being  absent  in  Europe.  It  is 
understood  that  this  winter  a  large  number  of 
men  are  participating  at  the  trap  lines,  and 
reports  are  indicative  of  a  good  catch  as  an 
unprecedented  number  of  cross  and  silver  fox 
have  already  been  secured.  To  any  trapper 
prepared  to  face  the  climatic  conditions 
existent  in  Far  Northern  Manitoba,  unique 
opportunity  to  enrich  his  coffers  awaits  his 
arrival. 


Bear,  Man 

N. 

IT  was  the  Fall  of  1918  that  a  party  of  five, 
started  for  Georgian  Bay  district,  to  hunt 
the  wily  red  deer.  Our  party  was  cap- 
tained by  a  man  of  very  wide  experience  in 
hunting,  and  I  will  call  him  Ben  for  identifi- 
cation. He  had  hunted  big  game  in  South 
Africa  and  was  one  of  a  party  that  started 
for  Dawson  at  the  time  of  the  gold  rush,  via 
the  Peace  River  trail,  and  he  can  tell  of  ex- 
periences that  would  interest  a  "forty-niner," 
I  can  assure  the  reader  of  this  page  that  it 
would  interest  the  most  of  us'  and  he  is  de- 
cidedly unassuming  and  modest  when  he  is 
approached  on  his  hunting  experiences. 
Arriving  at  our  camp  which  was  con- 


and  Wolves 

J.  H. 

structed  on  the  site  of  a  former  construction 
camp,  where  some  of  the  party  had  hunted 
the  previous  year.  Some  had  been  delayed 
by  a  slow  recovery  from  the  flu.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  party  that  preceded  the  flu 
patients  had  everything  nicely  arranged  on 
our  arrival;  camp  all  in  first  ship-shape  order, 
well  supplied  with  a  fresh  catch  of  beautiful 
fish  that  were  nicely  baked,  and  I  thought 
the  finest  I  had  ever  tasted  in  the  line  of  fish, 
and  for  anyone  who  has  never  tasted  fish  from 
these  Northern  waters,  there  is  much  to  learn. 

We  had  spent  several  days  at  our  old  camp 
without  any  success,  some  attributing  the 
scarcity  of  deer  to  the  large  number  of  wolves 
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that  had  frequented  this  district  the  year 
previous;  one  man  claiming  he  had  seen  a 
pack  of  twenty  pass  their  camp,  and  I  sur- 
mise the  presence  of  wolves  would  have  a 
tendency  to  scare  the  deer  to  other  parts. 
However,  it  rained  at  frequent  intervals  for 
over  a  week,  when  Ben  suggested  that  three 
of  the  party  do  a  little  prospecting  by  out- 
fitting the  canoe  and  starting  for  a  lake  about 
ten  miles  up,  leaving  Morley  and  myself  at 
the  old  camp.  We  were  not  disappointed  at 
not  accompanying  the  canoe  party,  as  it  was 
cold  and  rainy  and  our  old  camp  was  warm 
and  comfortable.  Morley  and  I  had  our 
daily  hikes,  but  without  any  better  success. 
We  had  perceived  a  flash  on  one  or  two 
occasions  which  gave  us  a  little  courage  but 
we  consoled  ourselves  with  speculating  on 
what  luck  the  canoe  party  would  have  up 
above. 

One  night,  it  being  very  dark  and  rainy 
we  had  retired  rather  early.  Lying  there 
partly  awake,  I  heard  a  low  growl  and  a  loud 
sniff,  and  I  nudged  Morley  whispering  that  I 
believed  it  was  a  bear,  but  we  heard  nothing 
further  that  night.  The  following  morning 
as  we  went  out  over  the  old  lumberman's 
trail  I  saw  several  large  stones  turned  over, 
where  Brer  Bruin  had  been  looking  for  a 
choice  grub  and  he  had  been  attracted  to  our 
camp  by  the  smell  of  some  fish  heads  that  had 
been  left  in  an  old  pail.  When  old  shuffle- 
feet  got  a  whiff  of  his  old  enemy,  Man,  he 
made  off  down  the  trail  without  further  in- 
vestigation. 

The  following  Saturday  morning  we  wended 
our  way  over  to  the  portage  thinking  we  might 
meet  our  comrades  with  the  canoe,  and  we 
arrived  at  this  point  simultaneously,  and 
behold,  they  had  a  fine  large  buck  in  the 
canoe  which  was  somewhat  encouraging  to 
the  whole  party.  On  arrival  at  our  old  camp 
and  a  good  warm  meal  under  their  belts,  there 
were  some  great  stories  told  of  how  they 
rationed  out  the  grub  and  how  it  just  came 
out  right.  While  the  stories  were  going  th$ 
rounds,  I  told  of  the  experience  we  had  the 
year  previous. 

One  evening  we  had  been  over  visiting  at 
another  hunting  lodge.  It  was  a  cold  dis- 
agreeable night  and  on  approaching  our  own 
shack  we  could  see  a  light  in  the  window. 
Ben  remarked  "I  guess  we  have  callers"  and 
upon  opening  the  door  there  was  Mr.  Caller 
making  himself  right  at  home,  with  his  shoes 
off  and  most  of  his  clothes,— what  little  he 
possessed.  He  was  about  the  toughest  looking 
rooster  you  could  imagine,  and  upon  plying 


him  with  questions  we  learned  that  he  was  an 
escaped  convict  from  the  Burwash  Prison 
camp  about  forty  miles  above  us.  We  turned 
in  and  got  him  a  good  warm  meal  and  then  we 
discussed  what  would  be  our  plans  for  the 
night  with  a  tough  looking  customer  for  a 
guest  like  the  one  we  had.  Ben  said  "We 
can't  turn  the  poor  devil  out  a  night  like  this; 
so  we  may  as  well  all  go  to  bed  and  let  him 
sleep  on  the  bench  by  the  stove."  I  could  at 
once  picture  all  kinds  of  dark  deeds  and  a  get- 
away with  clothing  and  valuable  guns,  so  I 
volunteered  to  sleep  on  one  end  of  the  bench* 
and  our  guest  on  the  other.  I  had  a  good 
trusty  automatic  in  my  handiest  pocket  and 
with  a  heavy  overcoat  and  a  cap  and  the  tent 
bag  for  a  pillow,  I  stretched  out  for  the  night 
with  a  frequent  glance  back  at  Mr.  Fugitive 
who  apparently  did  not  sleep  much  better 
than  I  did.  Near  morning  the  fire  got  low 
and  I  got  up  and  put  some  wood  in  the  stove 
and  stretched  my  stiff  joints,  incidentally 
lighting  my  pipe  in  the  dim  light  of  the  camp, 
when  I  heard  the  boys  up  in  the  bunk  whis- 
pering and  one  was  telling  Ben  that  the  bum 
was  up  and  was  going  to  make  a  get-away, 
and  Ben  got  out  his  big  45  Colt  to  cover  me 
when  I  turned  around  when  they  recognized 
my  phiz,  much  to  the  amusement  of  the  whole 
party  the  next  morning.  However,  the  next 
morning  after  a  good  hearty  breakfast  we 
induced  our  unwelcome  guest  to  make  the 
station  South  if  he  wanted  to  get  to  Toronto. 
To  our  great  satisfaction  he  started  in  the 
direction  we  pointed  out  to  him,  but  one  of  the 
party  watched  him  till  he  got  well  out  of  sight 
around  the  bend. 

In  speaking  of  wolves,  I  had  never  heard 
the  hair-raising  howl  of  the  timber  wolf,  and 
one  evening  just  after  dark,  I  heard  a  poor 
lost  dog  across  the  gulch,  offer  up  a  most 
pitiful  howl  as  only  a  dog  that  has  given  up 
his  pursuit,  tired,  hungry  and  foot-sore, 
realizing  he  is  lost  from  his  camp  and  master, 
can  howl.  He  no  sooner  offered  up  this  appeal 
than  down  near  Miners  Lake  a  pack  of  wolves 
answered  with  a  blood-curdling  chorus  of 
yelps  which  the  dog's  ancient  enemy  had  re- 
cognized, as  I  have  been  told  by  old  hunters 
that  the  dog  offers  the  most  delectable  lunch 
for  his  ancient  enemy  the  wolf.  I  can  imagine 
the  thoughts  that  would  run  through  that 
poor  lost  dog's  brain  upon  hearing  that 
terrible  reply  from  the  wolves.  I  suspect 
there  are  many  poor  dogs  lost  in  these  north- 
ern woods  that  are  corraled  by  wolves.  Many 
interesting  stories  are  related  of  dogs  returning 
to  camp  after  the  hunters  „have  left,  and 
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hunters  and  settlers  finding  them  in  a  nearly 
exhausted  condition — Man's  one  best  animal 
friend.    It  is  sad  to  contemplate. 

Unsuccessful  as  our  trip  to  the  Northern 
woods  proved  to  be  we  were  not  at  all  dis- 
heartened, for  it  was  an  unfavorable  season 
and  the  ten  days  or  more  spent  in  that 


altitude  among  the  pines,  spruce,  spur,  hem- 
lock, good  water,  quiet  surroundings  and 
everything  that  tends  to  rejuvenate,  rebuild 
and  encourage  to  take  a  fresh  start  amply 
repaid  us.  I  do  not  understand  people  not 
taking  this  outing  even  if  they  are  not  deer 
hunters,  for  we  are  all  nature  lovers. 


Organized  Constructive  Methods  Needed  to  Protect  Game 
and  Future  Sport  With  the  Gun 

E.  R.  Kerr 


YEARS  ago  when  our  forefathers  hunted 
and  shot  game  for  the  sake  of  sport, 
present  day  game  sanctuaries  were  un- 
thought  of  and  unknown.  The  outdoorsmen 
of  those  days  did  not  confine  to  one  locality 
their  excursions  afield  to  obtain  a  seasonal 
supply  of  killable  game  birds  and  mammals. 
They  spread  as  the  birds  and  mammals  spread 
and,  as  a  consequence,  all  obtained  a  fair  bag 
without  endangering  the  future  supply.  In 
those  days  upland  game  shooting  thrived  and 
provided  real  pleasure  and  sport  afield,  be- 
cause upland  game  birds  far  outnumbered 
their  predaceous  enemies  such  as  the  crow, 
hawks  and  owls.  The  pioneer  sportsman  and 
gunners  unhesitatingly  pointed  their  firing 
pieces  at  a  cro\v,  hawk  or  owl  as  it  appeared 
and  hovered  over  the  scene  and  brought  them 
to  earth  as  quickly  as  did  they  a  quail  or 
grouse. 

Years  accumulated  and  rolled  on,  a  new 
generation  born.  Increase  in  natural  popu- 
lation and  immigration  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ushered  in  increasing  demands  for  food 
and,  rural  citizens,  to  the  end  that  production 
be  increased  to  meet  this  new  and  growing 
demand,  dismantled  the  crooked  and  space 
occupying  wooden  or  rail  fences  and  replaced 
them  with  the  wire-woven  brand;  thus  re- 
moving forever  the  natural  cover  and  exposing 
more  plainly  and  clearly  to  crows,  hawks  and 
owls  the  upland  game  birds  of  Ontario  sports- 
men. The  natural  sanctuaries  of  the  olden 
days  were  destroyed  on  our  sportsmens' 
Paradise  and  gradually  but  surely  converted 
into  crow,  hawk  and  owl  paradises,  the  up- 
lands of  the  quail  bett.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  have  before  us  and  facing  us  to-day. 

Increased  acreage  for  onion  and  other 
agricultural  lands  introduced  drainage 
schemes  and  the  point  of  the  plow  by  spec- 
ulators to  dismantle  and  ride  into  cold  and 
dreary  oblivion  thousands  of  acres  of  natural 


haunts  of  migratory  wild  fowl.  Financially 
able  sportsmen  sought  and  obtained  control 
over  the  majority  of  remaining  spacious  low- 
lands and  thus  fortified  themselves,  for  a 
period  at  least,  against  extinction  of  the  sport 
of  wild  fowling.  We  may  depend  upon  it 
that  these  sportsmen  will  look  after  their 
own  interests.  They  are  uninterested  in  the 
future  supply  of  game  and  game  shooting  for 
the  ordinary  men  and  plain  citizens.  Finally 
this  same  ordinary  man  and  plain  but  law- 
abiding  sportsman  found  himself  disrobed  of 
hunting  grounds  and  begun  to  think  and 
enquire  about  the  future  of  himself  and  his 
posterity  and  their  relationship  to  this  great 
democracy. 

Essex  County  sportsmen  awake  to  the 
pressing  necessity  of  conserving  for  the  pre- 
sent and  future  generations  of  sportsmen  that 
historic  monument,  Point  Pelee,  and  its 
remnant  adjacent  marsh  and  lakes,  fought  a 
clean  and  righteous  battle  and  secured  it  for 
the  future  of  wild  life  and  sport  with  the  gun. 
Now  being  regenerated  and  built-up  by  in- 
terested and  capable  superintendence  and 
wardening,  Point  Pelee  marshes  and  lakes  are 
gradually  but  most  assuredly  taking  on  the 
appearance  of  a  real  wild  fowl  haunt  and  area 
where  all  ordinary  men  and  plain  but  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  may  go  and  sparingly 
partake  of  their  heritage  in  the  wild  things 
of  the  lowlands.  But  the  great  trouble  is 
that  Point  Pelee  marshes  and  lakes,  approxi- 
mately 3,500  acres,  are  insufficiently  large 
to  accommodate  all  of  the  sportsmen,  much 
less  the  large  army  of  Ontario  sportsmen.  Sad 
indeed  to  relate  all  other  spacious  and  im- 
portant Essex  County  marshlands  are  held 
and  controlled  by  private  clubs,  at  least  for 
the  present. 

The  far-sightedness  and  interest  of  Jack 
Miner  obtained  for  him  the  justifiable  sym- 
pathy and  support^of  all  Canadian  and  Amer- 
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r+    M<m  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrata  and 

I  21  If*  11  M|6n  other  fur-bearing  animals 
\/€llVII  M,  10H3  in  iarge  numbers,  with  the 

New.  Folding.  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  -  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
of  tish.  J.F.Gregory*  Dept.  208,  Lebanon, Mo. 
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?  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature 
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Dowagiac,  Mich. 
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Magnificently  Furnished  Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
European  Plan  American  Plan 

SAMUEL  H.  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS  AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT   FROM   THE  MAKERS 
The   Aristocrat   of    Tw  eed   for   Sporting  Wear 
Patterns  and  Prices  on  Application 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (W)  l^ZZSV 

London  Office   643  Belfast  Chambers,  Regent  St.  W. 
State  shade  and  if  for  gent's  or  ladies'  -wear 


Reliable  Gun  Sights 

do  away  with  guess  work,  and 
make  accurate  shooting  certain. 
Everyone  likes  them  —  you  will 
too.  At  your  dealer's  or  order 
direct  by  mail. 

Marble's 
Flexible 
Rear  Sight 

Each  user  praises  it. 
Stem  is  not  rigid,  but  is 
held  by  a  strong  spring 
in  base — won't  break 
when  struck.  Spring 
permits  sight  to  give 
and  instantly  brings  it  back  to  correct  shooting  position. 
Two  discs  furnished.    Price,  $4.00 

Marble's  Standard  Front  Sight 

A  high  grade,  dependable  sight  for 
all  sporting  rifles.  The  ivory  or  gold 
bead  instantly  reflects  the  faintest  ray 
of  light  and  makes  early  dawn  or  twi- 
light shots  more  certain.  Choice  of 
ivory  or  gold  bead,  W6  %j  or  H  in.  $1.10. 


Write  for  Marble's  Catalog 
MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 

581  Delta  Ave.,  GI-ADSTONE,  MICH. 


TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 


•The  House  of  Plenty' 


•The  House  of  Comfort' 


A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitute  they  owe  to  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. * 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  Public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 
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ican  lovers  of  nature  and  game  shooting  and 
he  has  patiently  and  energetically  built  up 
on  uplands  a  splendid  haunt  and  retreat  for 
species  of  wild  fowl,  geese  and  ducks.  But  to 
suggest  the  extension  throughout  Ontario  of 
such  an  expensive  programme  and  undertak- 
ing to  provide  an  overflow  to  uplands  of  mi- 
gratory wild  fowl  to  satisfy  the  inborn  crav- 
ings of  the  ordinary  men  and  plain  citizens 
is  impossible.  Such  suggestion  should  meet 
with  immediate  discouragement  and  defeat. 
Mr.  Miner's  work  during  the  past  ten  or  fif- 
teen years  is  a  real  achievement  in  the  inter- 
ests of  migration  and  upland  game  birds. 
To  destroy  by  discouragement  xthe  thoughts 
of  a  big  mind  and  public-spirited  citizen  and 
what  he  has  so  ably  illustrated  and  construc- 
ted is  unthinkable.  It  must  be  maintained 
at  all  costs.  Now  let  us  turn  our  attention 
to  the  natural  haunts  of  migratory  wild  fowl. 
If  the  monopoly  and  exploitation  by  private 
clubs  of  remaining  Ontario  natural  haunts  of 
migratory  wild  fowl  is  to  continue  in  the 
future,  what  is  to  be  done  toward  establish- 
ment in  behalf  of  the  ordinary  men  and  plain 
yet  law-abiding  citizens  of  combination  wild 
fowl  sanctuaries  and  public  shooting  grounds? 
The  erection,  maintenance  and  protection  in 
this  democratic  country  of  sanctuaries  for 
upland  game  birds  and  animals  is  a  simple 
matter  and  undertaking.  But  the  erection 
for  the  masses  of  humanity  of  sanctuaries 
and  public  shooting  ground  for  the  purpose 
of  wild  fowling  is  a  question  of  serious  moment 
and  for  fair  and  unbiased  consideration  and 
attention. 

Some  men  say  that  by  establishing  upland 
and  migratory  wild  fowl  sanctuaries  to  draw 
to  protection,  unmolested  breeding  and 
rearing  of  game  species  and  increase  over  wide 
and  extensive  areas  will  not  serve  the  purpose 
intended  because  the  sanctuaries  draw  also 
their  natural  enemies  the  crows,  hawks  and 
owls.  That  is  a  truism  that  cannot  be  denied 
and  no  one  will  deny  it.  It  is  for  that  among 
other  reasons  why  I  believe  in  and  suggest  the 
establishment  in  each  county  of  the  province 
of  many  small  and  fewer  large  sanctuaries 
and  properly  protect  them  by  wardening 
and  organization  of  the  district  in  the  prox- 
imity of  the  sanctuary.  If  the  upland  and 
migratory  game  sanctuaries  serve  no  other 
purpose  than  to  draw  the,  crows,  hawks  and 
owls  where  they  can  be  destroyed  by  the 
hundreds,  instead  of  one  or  two,  and  sent 
directly  south  by  the  trap  and  shot-gun  route, 
I  believe  we  will  have  solved  a  serious  and 
momentous   problem   and   safely  approach 


future  sport  with  the  shot  gun  for  all  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  offered  for  the 
destruction  of  predatory  birds  by  enthusiastic 
adherents  of  the  noble  sport  of  game  shooting 
and  doubtless  all  schemes  submitted  contain 
merit  and  might  be  successful  if  the  efforts 
and  energies  were  collective,  concentrated 
and  co-operative.  By  organization  of  county 
units  and  establishment  of  many  sanctuaries, 
surrounding  them  in  the  winter  months  by 
sportsmen  of  the  immediate  vicinities  un- 
doubtedly  would  result  in  southern  voyage  of 
predatory  birds  by  the  shot  gun  route  pre- 
viously to  entering  the  sanctuary.  I  do  not 
believe  it  possible  even  for  a  large  army  of 
urban  and  rural  sportsmen  to  materially 
reduce  the  numbers  of  crows,  hawks  and  owls 
during  the  winter  months  by  attempting  such 
splendid  and  commendable  work  under  con- 
ditions as  they  are  to-day.  Certainly  a  num- 
ber of  predatory  birds  would  be  destroyed 
but  not  as  quickly  as  the  natural  increase  dur- 
ing the  summer  months.  Many  undertaking 
such  a  humanitarian  mission  into  the  fields, 
facing  blizzardly  cold  and  wind,  and  deep 
snows  soon  would  become  discouraged  and 
lose  interest  even  in  the  bounties  if  such  was 
paid  by  the  government. 

As  pointed  out  in  November  Rod  and  Gun, 
rural  and  urban  sportsmen  of  Ontario  must 
amalgamate  their  interests  and  energies  and 
concentrate  on  numerous  game  sanctuaries 
in  each  county.  An  efficient,  effective  and 
trust-worthy  organization  in  each  county  un- 
doubtedly would  bring  about  a  constructive 
condition  and  monument  to  the  citizens  thus 
engaged.  I  am  sure  it  would  be  a  keen  satis- 
faction to  all  of  us  if  we  could  feel  that  each 
had  done  his  duty  to  wild  life  and  helped 
them  to  get  a  square  deal.    It  is  a  noble  work. 

Perhaps  the  organization  by  the  sportsmen 
in  each  county  of  an  efficient  and  effective 
unit  for  the  preservation  of  game  and  destruc- 
tion of  predatory  birds  and  animals  through 
the  sanctuary  plan  and  system  in  co-operation 
with  the  Game  and  Fisheries  Department  and 
Federal  Wild  Life  Board  is  merely  awaiting 
constructive  suggestion.  Perhaps  this  ar- 
ticle may  arouse  some  thought  by  others. 
If  so  let  us  have  it  that  all  of  us  may  profit  by 
the  experience  and  conscience  of'others. 

However  the  bells  are  still  ringing  in  Ont- 
ario. Some  heard  them  the  first  time.  Did 
you  hear  them  the  first  time?  Do  you  now 
hear  them?  There  is  ample  work  for  all  to 
do  quickly.  Will  you  organize,  do  it  and  pro- 
tect your  interests? 
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THE  BEST  POWDER 
MAKES  THE  BEST  SHELL 

1MO  matter  how  good 
A  ^  the  primer,  how  fine 
the  wadding  or  the  cas- 
ing, how  superior  the 
crimping,  the  shell  will 
not  be  the  best  shell  un- 
less the  best  powder  is 
used.  That  is  why  the 
great  majority  of  shells 
are  loaded  with 


SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN  POWDERS 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

Sales  Department 
Rifle  and  Shotgun  Powders  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Higher  Velocity 
Less  Pressure 
Better  Pattern 
Cleaner  Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 


It  is  a  fact  that 

Du  Pont  Powders  have 
been  standard  for  over  a 
century.  Made  in  great 
quantities  by  the  world's 
largest  makers  of  explo- 
sives, they  have  always 
been  known  for  their  fine 
quality  and  their  uniform 
performance  year  in  and 
year  out. 


Is  Trapping  Cruel? 


Robt.  G.  Hodgson 


HERE  has  been  much 
written,  of  late  years, 
in  regard  to  the 
cruelties  of  trapping, 
and  many  fanatical 
people,  particularly 
women,  had  endea- 
voured to  stop  it  al- 
together, by  appeal- 
ing to  the  governments  and  the  press. 
Recently  the  writer  ran  across  an 
old  article — a  letter  from  Billy  Snow, 
a  trapper  of  Northern  Ontario,  and 
it  is  given  herewith  as  it  deals  with 
this  question: 
"Dear  Friend: 

I  got  the  magazine  you  sent  me, 
but  it  was  a  week  before  I  ran  across 
the  place  you  marked.  I  was  read- 
ing some  books  and  didn't  any  more 
than  look  at  it. 

It  was  easy  to  see  you  were  trying 
to  bother  me,  but  you  didn't.  We've 
heard  that  before  and  I  never  took 
any  stock  in  it.  But  this  fellow  got 
me  interested  when  he  said  that 
women  would  never  wear  furs  if  they 
knew  how  cruel  trapping  is  and  how 
the  poor  little  animals  are  tortured. 
He  made  it  sound  so  true  you  wanted 
to  believe  it  even  if  you  didn't. 

So,  as  soon  as  the  ice  got  good,  I 
marched  in  to  town  and  took  the 
magazine  along  to  show  to  Rock  Mc- 
Dowell. Rock  runs  the  hotel  and 
bar,  but  you  never  find  him  in  the 
bar.  I  headed  for  the  back  room  of 
the  hotel  where  he  generally  hangs 
out  with  more  books  than  I  ever 
thought  was  printed.  I  just  handed 
him  the  magazine  without  saying  a 
word  and  he  read  what  was  marked. 
"Ice  getting  good,  Billy?"  he  said. 
"Yes,"  I  says,  "but  what  do  you 
think  of  what  he  says  there?" 

"Oh  that,"  and  he  turned  over  the 
pages  to  see  who  wrote  it.  "You're 
not  worrying  about  it,  are  you?" 

"No,  but  he  makes  it  sound  aw- 
fully true." 

Rock  kept  turning  the  pages  until 
he  came  to  the  picture  of  the  man  who 
said  trapping  was  cruel. 

"He's  a  nice  looking  fellow,  and  a 


smart  looking  fellow,"  he  says,  "one 
thing  I  like  about  him  is  that  he 
wears  good  clothes,  not  fancy  clothes, 
but  real  good  ones.  That's  a  good 
hat  for  instance." 

I  looked  at  the  picture  too,  wonder- 
ing what  he  meant.  Lots  of  times 
Rock  talks  for  half  an  hour  before  you 
know  what  he's  driving  at.  Then  he 
got  out  a  couple  of  books  and  pointed 
to  where  I  should  read. 

And  what  do  you  think  the  first 
one  was  about?  Hats!  Just  hats, 
hats,  but  all  about  them  from  the 
first  to  the  last,  and  all  about  making 
them.  Then  I  looked  at  the  second 
book  and  that  was  about  the  coypie. 
Seems  this  is  an  animal  in  South 
America  something  like  a  beaver,  but 
with  a  tail  like  a  muskrat.  It  said 
it  was  amusing  in  its  habits  and  had  a 
gentle  dispbsition.  It's  fur  is  what 
hat  makers  call  nuthia.  When  I 
got  through  reading,  Rock  looked  at 
me  sort  of  funnv  and  then  grinned  a 
bit. 

"If  a  man  paddles  straight  on  one 
side  of  a  canoe,  Billy,"  he  says,  "he'll 
only  go  in  a  circle.  He's  got  to  know 
how  to  handle  his  blade  to  get  any- 
where." 

When  I  was  nearly  home  the  next 
day,  I  met  old  Neeshatah  on  his  way 
in  with  a  little  fur.  I  didn't  think  I 
could  make  him  understand  what  I 
was  driving  at,  but  he  caught  it  right 
away.  This  is  what  he  said,  though 
of  course  he  said  it  in  Ojibway: 

"Indian,  moose,  mink,  lynx,  every- 
thing all  same.  All  have  hard  time. 
All  get  cold,  sometimes  freeze.  All 
get  killed  sometime.  All  know  it. 
None  die  easy.  Kill  'em  in  trap,  cold 
kill  'em,  die  fighting,  big  one  eat  'em, 
all  same,  nothing  easy  in  bush! 

That's  the  way  I  had  always  sized 
the  thing  up,  though  I  never  could 
express  it  as  well  as  that  old  Indian 
did.  I  wouldn't  say  it  to  the  fellow 
who  wrote  the  article  for  the  maga- 
zine, for  he  believes  the  other  way, 
and  if  you  believe  one  thing  and  the 
other  fellow  another,  it  never  does 
any  good  to  argue.    From  the  rest 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

A  Vast  New  Land  of  Promise 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  New 
England  and  four  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 
For  free  descriptive  literature,  write  A 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization. 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2,  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspec- 
tion at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  Weekly 
or  Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -    Toronto,  Canada 


Odorless,  colorless,  clean  to  use, 
unaffected  by  climatic  changes, 
Nyoil  positively  keeps  rust 
away  from  firearms  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  makes  itself  so 
generally  useful  as  to  become 
indispensable  to  the  outdoor  man. 
The  steady  growth  of  its  popularity 
among  sportsmen  is  due  to  the 
satisfaction  obtained  from  Its 
use.  Ask  your  dealer.  Lai ge  handy 
can,  35c  postpaid.  Trial  bottle  15c. 
Wm.  F.  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Mass 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  ■  ■  ■  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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of  what  he  wrote  I  think  I  would  like 
the  man  real  well,  but  I  never  could 
look  at  him  when  he  had  a  hat  .on, 
without  laughing.  I  laugh  now  when 
I  think  of  him  telling  so  serious  what 
women  would  do  if  they  knew  how 
cruel  us  trappers  are  when  we  catch 
their  furs,  and  all  the  time  he's  wear- 
ing a  hat  made  out  of  the  hair  of  that 
little  coypie  with  its  amusing  habits 
and  it's  gentle  disposition,  trapped 
by  South  American  Jndians  and 
Spanish  half-breeds. 

You  see,  I  figure  that  nothing  in 
the  woods  ever  dies  a  natural  death. 
Something  happens  to  them  some- 
time. They  know  it  and  they  expect 
it.  Anyone  who  ever  watched  ani- 
mals in  the  woods  knows  how  careful 
they  always  are,  how  they're  always 
on  guard,  and  the  way  they  fight  and 
eat  each  other  is  a  lot  more  cruel  than 
steel  traps. 

People  make  a  mistake  in  thinking 
a  trap  hurts  so  much.  A  leg' in  a  trap 
just  gets  numb,  and  there's  not  much 
feeling  in  it.  Then  too,  most  trapp- 
ing is  done  in  cold  weather,  and 
animals  generally  freeze  to  death. 
That  sounds^bad,  but  it  isn't.  I;f  I 
was  to  pick  out  my  way  of  dying,  I 
think  I'd  take  freezing.  I  tried  it 
once,  went  clear  under,  and  I  was 
never  so  comfortable  and  contented 
in  my  life. 

There's  one  thing  I  always  have 
done,  though,  and  that's  visit  my 
traps  every  two  days  if  I  can.  If  it's 
cold  it  doesn'  make  so  much  dif- 
ference, for  an  animal  freezes  mighty 
quick.  But  if  it  isn't  cold  they  chew 
off  their  legs  and  get  free.  It  doesn't 
hurt  them  to  chew  off  a  leg  because 
they  chew  that  part  under  the  jaws 
where  it's  humb.  But  it  leaves  them 
crippled  of  course  and  they  don't 
have  a  fair  chance  after  that. 

If  a  man  goes  around  to  his  traps 
often  enough  there  isn't  any  chewing 
loose.  But  if  there's  a  man  I  don't 
like,  it's  a  lazy  trapper.  He's  not 
only  shiftless  and  losing  fur,  but  he's 
the  man  that  makes  people  think 
we're  all  cruel.  I've  noticed  that  the 
lazy  trapper  is  cruel  to  his  dogs  and, 
if  he's  got  a  family,  he  doesn't  treat 
his  wife  and  kids  right. 

I  may  be  a  cruel  trapper,  but  I'd 


never  have  the  heart  to  raise  a  littl 
calf  up  to  a  big  cow  and  pet  it  and 
feed  it  and  have  it  get  to  thinking  I 
was  the  best  friend  it  had,  and  then 
take  it  out  and  kill  it,  or  have  some- 
one else  do  it.  I'd  never  eat  any 
bacon  again  if  I  had  to  take  it  out  of 
a  pig  that  had  been  kicking  around 
under  my  feet  and  squealing  with 
joy  every  time  it  saw  me  coming  with 
a  pail.  A  cow  and  a  pig  is  taught  to 
believe  everybody's  their  friend,  but 
a  wild  animal  knows  it  hasn't  a 
friend  in  the  world,  and  he  expects 
to  get  killed  sometime. 

I  mind  one  time  I  was  on  top  of 
a  ridge  and  saw  some  wolves  chasing 
a  deer  my  way.  It  was  a  doe,  and 
they  got  her  right  below  me.  They 
knocked  her  down  and  began  to  eat 
her  hind  quarters  while  she  was  still 
bleating.  Of  course  it's  cruel,  but 
that's  the  way  everything  in  the  bush 
dies,  and  always  will  die.  And  a 
wolf  ain't  in  it  for  cruelty  with  a 
weasel  or  a  mink. 

As  I  didn't  start  trapping  this  fall, 
I  had  a  lot  of  time  while  the  lakes 
was  freezing  to  do  nothing  but  sit 
around  and  think.  I  don't  know  as 
I  thought  very  much,  but  I  got  one 
thing  straightened  out  to  my  satis- 
faction. Your  last  letter  started  it. 
I  suppose  you  thought  you  were 
fooling  your  backwoods'  friend  with 
a  lot  of  those  slang  words.  But  I've 
heard  a  lot  of  that  before. 

Once  I  used  to  be  quite  impressed 
when  I  heard  a  fellow  ringing  in  a 
lot  of  words  and  expressions  that  I 
didn't  know  the  meaning  of  half  the 
time.  College  boys  making  canoe 
trips  through  here  in  summer  and 
hunters  in  the  fall  was  pretty  good 
with  it.  I  couldn't  at  all,  and  I  used 
to  feel  that  I  was  behind  the  times. 
But  one  day  down  at  town  I  heard  a 
fellow  in  a  talking  machine  making 
a  funny  speech  and  using  all  those 
words  I  had  heard. 

That  cured  me,  and  I've  never 
wanted  to  be  an  up-to-date  slanger 
since,  for  I  saw  that  all  those  college 
boys  and  other  city  fellows  were  t  alking 
machines  too,  just  repeating  what 
others  had  said  like  a  parrot  might, 
and  then  I  thought  of  a  lot  of  old- 
time  bushmen  I'd  known,  lads  who 
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never  saw  a  real  city  and  never  heard 
a  slang  word,  and  yet  who'd  make  one 
of  you  fellows  think  you  never  knew 
the  meaning  of  language. 

I've  got  it  all  figured  out  this  way. 
You  city  fellows  are  so  used  to  having 
people  do  everything  for  you,  like 
getting  in  your  wood  and  water  and 
hauling  out  your  grub,  that  you  let 
someone  else  pick  out  about  all  the 
words  you  use. 

An  old-timer  in  the  bush  had  to 
do  everything  for  himself  and  he  had 
to  find  his  own  way  of  expressing 
himself.  That's  why  there's  no  slang 
in  the  bush.  A  good  bushman  would- 
n't any  more  think  of  taking  another 
man's  words  than  he  would  of  taking 
his  axe.  It  ain't  that  he's  so  honest. 
It's  because  the  axe  ain't  hung  to 
suit  him. 

If  he  wants  to  describe  something 
real  well  he  fits  some  words  together 
just  like  he'd  fit  some  wood  and  raw- 
hide together  if  he  wanted  a  new  pair 
of  snowshoes.  That's  what  makes 
the  woodsman's  humor  so  original 
and  refreshing,  as  a  fellow  I  was 
guiding,  expressed  it.  His  expres- 
sions fit  one  thing  and  aren't  good 
fer  anything  else. 

It  ain't  only  a  bushman  that  does 
it.  I've  a  book  that  tells  about  men 
on  the  cattle  ranges  out  west  and 
how  they  talk.  They're  the  same 
way,  which  proves  what  I  say  about 
a  man  living  where  he  has  to  do  every- 
thing for  himself  being  the  sort  that 
likes  to  pick  his  own  words. 

And  there's  no  two  of  them  alike- 
One  fellow  says  everything  in  a  way 
that  makes  you  laugh,  and  another 
picks  out  just  a  few  words  that  let 
you  understand  what  he  means  bet- 
ter than  if  he'd  talked  an  hour.  One 
will  take  an  hour  telling  you  about 
something  that  don't  amount  to 
anything  but  will  keep  you  laughing 
all  the  time,  and  another  will  use  ten 
words  to  describe  what  he's  been 
doing  for  a  month,  and  you  will 
understand  him  down  to  the  last 
detail. 

I  never  knew  George  Applebee  to 
try  to  be  funny,  but  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  hear  him  talk.  Once,  when  we'd 
been  guiding  some  geologists  all  sum- 


mer, 1  asked  him  what  he  intended 
doing  in  the  fall. 

"Oh,  I  just  stepped  in  the  bail 
hole,"  he  says. 

Can't  you  see  the  sort  he  was; 
driving  oxen  in  a  lumber  camp  when 
he  was  twelve,  lumberjack,  trapper, 
sailor,  doing  everything  a  man  can 
do  between  Liverpool  and  Vancouver? 
In  seven  words  he  gave  his  idea  of 
living. 

Then  there  was  Harry  Goldthorpe. 
One  spring  I  met  him  at  the  south  end 
of  the  lake.  It  was  an  awful  cold 
day  for  open  water.  He  was  just 
getting  ashore  off  a  shaky  raft  of 
cedar  poles  that  had  a  blanket  tied 
to  a  sapling  for  a  sail.  There  was 
only  one  place  he  could  have  come 
from,  and  that  was  four  miles  across 
the  lake  with  the  sea  running  good. 
He  was  soaked  to  the  knees  when  by 
rights  he  should  have  been  drowned, 
so  I  asked  him  how  he  come  to  get 
wet. 

"Oh,  I  just  stepped  in  the  bail 
hole,"  he  says. 

Don't  that  show  the  kind  of  a 
fellow  who'd  take  a  chance  like  that 
just  to  get  grub  for  his  partners? 

And  George  Kydd  was  another 
kind.  He'd  keep  you  laughing  all 
day.  Once  he  was  telling  about  a 
fellow  who  put  one  of  those  little 
gasoline  engines  in  a  canoe. 

"Did  he  go?"  says  George,  "you'd 
a  thought  h^  had  a  thousand  dollar 
bill  pinned  to  a  tree  and  was  going 
after  it." 

But  the  best  I  ever  knew  was  Fred 
Clarke.  He'd  get  off  twenty  funny 
things  a  day,  and  in  all  the  years  I 
knew  him  I  never  heard  him  repeat. 
I  got  to  his  trading  post  once,  just 
out  of  a  hospital. 

"Look  at  him,"  he  says  to  another 
fellow.  "I  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
man  and  now  a  double-barrelled 
shotgun  would  make  a  good  pair  of 
pants  for  him." 

But  I  can't  tell  you  all  those  things- 
You've  got  to  hear  them.  They're 
worse  than  cold  flapjacks  when  you 
write  them  down. 

Well,  that's  off  my  chest,  and  it's 
enough  for  one  letter.  The  post- 
master laughed  at  me  the  last  two 
letters  I  wrote  you  because  they 


took  double  postage,  but  I  guess  this 
"  will  go  for  one. 

Your  friend, 

Billy." 

This  question  of  cruelties  to  ani- 
mals is  a  vital  one  to  all  trappers. 
:  The  above  in  a  nutshell,  is  the  cor- 
I  rect  point  from  which  to  view  this 
argument.    It    is    the  woodsman's 
R  opinion  and  he  knows  or  ought  to. 
In  connection  with  fur  for  hat 
making  we  are  able  to  publish  the 
following  interesting  facts  through 
the  courtesy  of  John  B.  Stetson  Co., 
well-known  as  the  manufacturers  of 
vStetson  hats: 

"The  felting  process  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  least  known  of 
all  industrial  fabrications.  Every 
filament  of  fur  consists  of  a  central 
shaft  with  tiny  barbs  extending 
along  it,  opening  toward  the  tip  of 
!  the  filament.  In  the  making  of 
Stetson  hats  the  furs  best  adapted 
are  the  beaver,  hare  nutria,  Scotch 
rabbit  and  pelts  of  like  fineness. 

"The  fur  is  cut  from  the  hide  by 
knives  revolving  like  the  blades  of  a 
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lawn  mower.  The  fur  fibres  are 
weighed,  so  many  ounces  to  a  hat 
and  the  filaments  are  now  ready  for 
felting.  They  are  fed  into  a  machine 
which  blows  them  under  high  pres- 
sure into  a  chamber  containing  a 
finely  perforated  copper  cone  about 
three  feet  high.  Through  the  per- 
forations comes  sufficient  suction  to 
catch  the  filaments  after  they  have 
been  whirled  madly  around  the  cham- 
ber by  the  blast,  their  barbs  having 
meanwhile  meshed  and  locked  as  they 
whirled. 

"A  skilled  worker  opens  the  cham- 
bers and  finds  adhering  to  the  cone  a 
film  so  tender  that  a  careless  touch 
will  break  it.  He  removes  the  cones 
with  the  fur  felt  upon  it,  carefully 
wraps  it  in  flannel,  places  a  metal 
cover  over  it  and  plunges  it  into  hot 
water  to  shrink  and  compact  the 
felt. 

"Then  follows  the  coloring  with 
dyes  of  the  highest  quality,  the  shap- 
ing and  trimming,  the  stiffening  with 
India  Shellac,  the  finishing  touches 
of  finest  leather  and  silk." 


One  in  a  Thousand 

A.  E.  Johnson 


I TAKE  it  for  granted  that  nearly  every 
one  of  us  have  at  some  time  in  our  lives 
heard  the  oft  repeated  remark  relative  to 
some  person,  woman,  or  man  being  "One, 
In  A  Thousand."  I  believe  this  old  saying 
will  apply  to  animals  as  well  as  humans.  I 
am  positive  it  will  apply  very  appropriately 
to  dogs.  I  have  been  personally  acquainted 
with  many  dogs,  and  had  a  bowing  acquain- 
tance with  many  more,  and  among  all  the 
dogs  of  high,  and  low  caste,  thoroughbreds, 
half  breeds,  and  curs;  there  stands  out  in  all 
the  motley  array  one  particular  member  of 
the  canine  tribe  as  that  individual.  The 
"One,  In  A  Thousand"  dog.  His  ancestors 
were  unknown,  his  breeding  problematical. 
He  was  part  yellow  in  collor,  but  snow  white 
at  heart. 

One  cold  and  stormy  night  he  followed  our 
team  home  from  town.  We  were  unaware  of 
his  presence,  until  he  trotted  out  from  behind 
the  sleigh  when  the  team  was  stopped  at  the 


barn  for  unhitching.  "Hello  there"  said  my 
father  when  the  pup,  for  he  was  not  more  then 
five  or  six  months  old,  shyly  came  fawning  to 
his  feet.  He  was  quite  a  likely  looking  young- 
ster, and  as  we  were  shy  a  dog,  we  made  him 
welcome.  After  he  had  been  given  an  ample 
supper  he  was  shut  up  in  th.e  wood-shed.  He 
was  much  like  other  dogs  of  the  foolish  age. 
He  chased  the  cat,  and  made  himself  a  general 
nuisance  at  times.  But  at  an  early  stage  of 
his  sojourn  with  us  he  exhibited  signs  of 
unusual  dog  brains,  and  sagacity.  Spring 
came,  and  when  we  kidlets  drove  the  cows  to 
and  from  the  big  pasture  in  the  slashings,  he 
was  our  constant  companion,  and  aid.  Very 
soon  indeed  did  he  come  to  understand  exact- 
ly what  we  desired  of  him.  A  tardy  cow  got 
a  light  nip  in  the  heel,  and  a  kick  passed  harm- 
lessly over  his  quickly  ducked  head*  Very 
early  he  learned  to  recognize  every  cow,  horse 
or  other  animal  on  the  farm.  These  were 
never  molested  unless  he  was  told  to  go  for 
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them.  He  was  about  eight  months  old  when 
he  had  his  first  fight.  It  was  short,  sharp, 
and  decisive.  A  large  vicious  black  dog 
belonging  to  a  neighbor  came  to  our  barn. 
Prince  greeted  him  as  a  guest,  with  wagging 
tail,  and  friendly  mien.  But  alas  for  his 
misplaced  friendship.  The  big  brute  seized 
him  by  the  neck,  and  shook  him  unmercifully. 
When  the  pup  was  released  he  crept  away, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  sought  a  place 
of  concealment  on  the  approach  of  any  dog 
large  or  small.  One  night  however  a  party 
of  young  people  came  for  an  evening  visit. 
They  brought  a  mongrel  dog  in  the  sleigh 
with  them.  He  possessed  an  ugly  disposition, 
and  a  reputation  as  a  fighter.  Prince  trotted 
out  to  the  sleigh  to  add  his  welcome  to  the 
visitors,  being  a  nice  sociable  pup.  He  had 
no  sooner  reached  the  sleigh  side  than  "Bar- 
ney" thinking  to  add  to  his  laurels  sprang 
from  the  sleigh  directly  upon  him.  Whether 
from  surprise,  or  the  courage  of  a  cornered 
coward,  I  do  not  know,  but  our  long  suffering, 
much  abused  and  down-trodden  pup  turned 
on  the  famous  "Barney"  and  gave  him  one 
of  the  most  complete,  and  artistic  trimmings 
any  dog  ever  received. 

This  was  where  he  found  himself,  the  turn- 
ing point  in  his  life^  From  that  night  until 
he  was  a  very  old  dog  he  never  lowered  his 
colors" to  anything  that  wore  hair  in  the  dog 
line.  And  as  if  to  square  accounts  for  his 
past  mistreatment  by  his  fellow  canines,  no 
dog  ever  entered  our  lane  when  he  was  at 
liberty  without  regretting  it.  He  thereby 
won  for  himself  the  dislike  of  several  of  our 
near  neighbors,  and  I  know  a  number  of  dogs 
that  were  borrowed  and  brought  visiting  at 
our  place  for  no  other  reason  than  to  have 
them  chew  up  or  otherwise  maltreat  our 
famous  "Prince."  #One  big  savage  looking 
dog  was  brought  one  day,  and  the  melee 
lasted  about  half  a  minute  when  the  stranger 
took  to  his  heels,  but  got  confused,  and  sought 
safety  by  going  through  our  cdlar  window 
glass,  sash,  and  all. 

"Prince"  never  left  the  farm,  and  when  the 
family  were  absent  he  did  patrol  duty  all 
over  the  plantation.  And  nothing  ever  took 
place  without  his  knowledge.  He  dug  a 
trench  under  the  front  yard  fence,  and  would 
lay  in  it  for  hours  watching  the  long  lane 
leading  to  the  road,  and  any  strange  animal 
that  ventured  therein  was  promptly  challeng- 
ed, and  sent  about  it^  business.  He  looked 
upon  all  tramps  and  peddlers  as  his  enemies, 
and  lawful  prey.  None  ever  entered  the 
gate  until  he  was  called  from  his  lookout. 


One  peddler  exasperated  beyond  control  by 
being  stopped  by  the  dog  drew  a  revolver, 
and  was  preparing  to  use  it  when  one  of  my 
older  brothers,  in  words  that  were  easily 
understood,  acquainted  him  with  what  would 
certainly  happen  to  him  if  he  harmed  a  hair 
on  the  dog.  Curbing  the  murderous  intent 
within  his  chest,  he  pocketed  his  gun,  should- 
ered his  pack  and  moved  onward.  The  dog 
possessed  one  rather  bad  fault  in  handling 
stock  at,  which  he  was  an  expert.  If  they 
exhibited  signs  of  hostility  or  stubbornness 
he  was  wont  to  lose  his  temper,  and  deal  with 
them  rather  severely.  Proof  of  this  was  the 
absence  of  several  inches  from  the  tail  of 
some  of  the  stock.  I  recall  one  day  a  large 
white  steer  strayed  down  the  lane,  and  was 
met  by  the  dog  in  a  "What  brings  you  here" 
attitude.  The  steer  showed  fight,  and  backed 
i  nto  a  fence  corner,  and  refused  to  move.  The 
old  dog  became  furious.  Circling  back  he 
leapeQ  the  fence,  and  back  again  behind  the 
steer,  snapping  him  viciously  in  the  heels. 
This  put  the  maverick  to  flight  and  the  dog 
in  hot  pursuit.  Just  as  they  turned  abruptly 
into  the  road  the  dog  sprang  like  a  wild  beast, 
fastening  his  teeth  in  the  steer's  tail  not  over 
six  inches  from  the  root.  With  a  bellow  of 
pain,  and  fright  the  animal  sprang  forward, 
swinging  the  clinging  dog  from  side  to  side. 
About  the  third  jump  or  fourth  jump  the 
dog  tumbled  to  the  ground  while  the  steer 
sped  rapidly  down  the  road.  The  old  dog 
gathered  himself  up,  picked  up  the  trophy  in 
his  mouth  and  came  back  into  the  yard.  The 
tail  was  equipped  with  a  handle  and  used  as 
a  fly  brush  in  the  horse  barn  for  many  years. 

Our  cow  pasture  was  fifty  acres  of  bush  and 
cutover  land,  and  being,  I  must  confess  in 
mortal  terror  of  the  big  woods,  I  was  very 
loth  to  enter  them  alone  to  drive  out  the 
cows.  One  night  I  was  later  than  usual,  and 
in  self  defense  I  perched  on  the  big  gate  post 
and  sent  Prince  in.  Very  soon  I  heard  him 
bark,  and  in  a  short  time  he  appeared  driving 
"Old  Spot"  ahead  of  him.  My  troubles  were 
over.  "Oh  Boy"  was  I  the  tickled  kid.  All 
I  had  to  do  was  sit  on  the  post  with  a  long 
pole,  and  leave  the  gate  open.  Sort  out  the 
cows,  and  keep  back  the  young  stock.  It 
was  a  very  short  time  however  before  he  would 
bring  out  nothing  but  the  six  cows. 

As  a  night  watchman,  none  could  excel^ 
him.  One  Sunday  night  I  came  in  about, 
late  enough,  and  was  sneaking  my  way  up 
stairs,  when  the  old  boy  rushed  toward  the 
big  sheep  yard  barking  fiercely.  Hatless, 
coatless,  and  bare  footed  I  grabbed  the  old 
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Army  musket  and  followed  him.  Just  as  I 
neared  the  yard  where  the  sheep  were  rushing 
about  in  a  frantic  manner  a  large  black  animal 
leaped  the  fence,  crossed  the  lane  in  a  couple 
of  jumps,  and  over  in  the  big  field  all  rolled 
down  fiat  ready  for  corn  planting.  It  was 
followed  by  old  Prince  who  was  travelling 
some  also.  I  saw  Prince  would  soon  overhaul 
his  game,  and  I  followed  at  a  lively  clip  over 
the  smooth  sand.  Just  over  the  east  line 
fence  the  old  dog  caught  him,  I  mounted  the 
fence,  called  back  the  dog  and  blazed  away. 
I  was  kicked  about  ten  feet,  landing  on  my 
back.  With  a  howl  of  pain  the  dog  vanished. 
One  dead  lamb  was  the  strangers  toll,  and  a 
neighbors  dog  died  from  the  effects  of  a  couple 
of  buck  shot  in  his  anatomy. 

Our  farm  lay  along  the  banks  of  the  Grand 
River,  six  miles  west  of  Dunnville,  and  is 
still  lying  there  owned  by  one  of  the  clan, 
"t  was  easy  for  people  not  inclined  to  do  hon- 
t  labor  for  their  living  to  row  silently  along 
e  river  shore,  and  pay  an  occasional  noc- 
urnal  visit  to  some  farmyard  or  orchard. 
Te  had  threshed  about  twenty  bushels  of 
overseed,  and  it  was  worth  real  money, 
adlocks  were  considered  a  luxury  more  than 
necessity  in  those  days.    Again  one  Sunday 
ght,  while  this  seed  was  bagged  and  in  the 
anary,  Prince  gave  the  alarm,  and  rushed 
the  river  bank  barking  savagely.  Two 
ots  were  fired  at  him,  which  luckily  missed, 
ere  was  the  rattle  of  oars,  and  a  boat  rowed 
apidly  away.    Next  morning  a  new  pair  of 
uckskin  gloves  were  found  in  the  grainery. 
^y  mother  patted  the  old  dog's  head,  and 
id,  "Good  old  Prince  you've  saved  your 
xes  trys  year  I  guess."    No  he  never  saved 
y  of  us  kiddes  from  drowning,  but  we  had 
tie  him  up  when  we  went  swimming  or  he 
ould  bring  us  out  of  the  water,  and  none  too 
ntly  on  our  bare  skin.     He  was  a  good 
bit  dog,  and  if  trained  would  have  been  a 
e  cooner,  but  where  he  excelled,  and  stood 
t  as  a  shining  light  was  as  a  skunk  hunter, 
e  would  follow  us  fishing  at  night,  and  run 
oul  of  a  skunk,  and  get  himself  in  bad  for 
any  days.    He  never  came  in  the  house  at 
y  time,  but  would  stand  with  his  head 
ting  on  the  door  sill  usually.    But  as  the 
or  casings  gradually  took  on  the  appear- 
ce  of  a  shell  torn  Belgium  village  caused  by 
~ve  pokers,  bootjacks,  and  other  miscell- 
eous  articles  hurled  at  him  after  one  of  his 
unk  round-ups  he  began  to  realize  very 
clearly  that  after  he  had  killed  a  skunk  he 
Was  an  unwelcome  member  of  the  household 
for  several  days.    Then  after  several  visits 


to  the  creek,  and  vigorous  rubbings  through 
the  long  grass  he  would  be  purged,  and  once 
more  appear  at  the  door,  with  a  "How  do  you 
get  me  now?"  expression  on  his  intellectual 
dog  countenance.  If  the  air  was  not  sur- 
charged with  flying  missiles  he  knew  he  was 
"All  Jake"  once  more.  One  incident  I  recall 
that  was  both  humorous  and  pathetic.  My 
uncle  came  to  live  with  us  one  winter,  and 
as  he  was  badly  crippled  with  rheumatism, 
it  was  necessary  to  assist  him  a  great  deal 
when  he  walked,  but  being  an  independent 
old  gent  he  rather  resented  than  appreciated 
this  assistance.  On  account  of  his  always 
carrying  a  cane  the  old  dog  was  not  overly 
friendly  toward  him.  At  each  side  of  the  - 
brOad  gateway  leading  into  the  house  grew 
large  flowering  currant  bushes.  Under  tHe 
shade  of  these,  Prince  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  his  morning,  and  afternoon  nap.  My 
uncle  coming  in  one  day  lost  his  balance,  and 
fell  headlong  into  the  bushes,  under  which 
the  dog  lay  dozing.  Awakened  suddenly 
from  his  peaceful  repose  he  let  out  some  mighty 
roars,  and  it  was  fifty-fifty  who  was  the  most 
frightened  uncle,  or  the  dog. 

The  event  which  stood  out  most  con- 
spicuously in  the  life  of  Prince  occurred  when 
he  was  quite  an  old  dog.  Mother  was  alone 
in  the  house  one  day  when  a  solicitor  of  alms 
came  up  the  lane,  and  was  promptly  halted 
by  Prince.  He  was  not  a  bad  looking  man, 
and  upon  mother  calling  off  the  dog  he  told 
her  such  a  pitiful  story  of  losing  an  arm  in  an 
accident  in  a  machine  shop,  and  having  a 
family  to  support  she  bade  him  enter,  while 
she  prepared  him  a  lunch.  Contrary  to  his 
usual  habit  of  never  entering  the  house 
Prince  marched  in  ahead,  and  stood  squarely 
between  mother,  and  the  man,  uttering  men- 
acing growls,  and  hair  abristle.  He  would 
not  permit  the  man  to  enter  further  than  just 
inside  the  door,  and  then  forced  him  out  the 
door,  before  mother  could  set  the  tray  on  the 
chair.  "Prince"  remained  inside,  and  his 
eyes  never  left  the  man  while  he  was  in  the 
house.  He  then  followed  him  to  the  road  when 
he  left,  growling  all  the  while.  Two  miles  up 
the  road  the  same  man  entered  a  farmhouse 
compelled  the  woman  to  cook  him  a  meal, 
and  robbed  her  of  a  sum  of  money,  and  some 
jewelry.  His  lost  arm  was  a  fake,  and  a 
blind,  and  his  record  was  a  bad  one.  We 
were  all  very  thankful  that  Prince  had  in- 
stinctively judged  the  man  correctly,  and 
acted  accordingly. 

We  boys  of  the  family  grew  rapidly  to 
manhood,  and  left  the  parental  roof  and 
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ventured  forth  into  the  world  to  take  our  met  us  at  the  gate  with  a  joyous  bark,  and 
place  among  men,  and  so  long  as  Prince  lived,  wagging  tail.  He  was  our  friend,  faithful, 
no  matter  how  long  we  had  been  absent  he     and  true,  and  we  all  loved  him. 


A  Thanksgiving  Bird 

Elizabeth  G.  Hazelton 


WHY,  there's  only  one  trunk  here!  What 
does  it  mean?"    thundered  James 
Walden,  returning,  after  an  hour's 
inspection  of  the  city  of  Vancouver,  to  the 
room  he  had  engaged  upon  his  arrival  at  seven 
o'clock  that  evening. 

"Where's  my  trunk?"  gasped  Mrs.  Walden. 
"It's  being  held  in  bond,"  explained  the 
hotel  proprietor  unconcernedly,  while  James 
glared  at  him  and  Mrs.  Walden  looked  blank. 

"I  bet,  Edith,  its  held  because  my  shotgun 
is  in  it,"  James  confided  to  his  wife  as  soon  as 
the  hotel  proprietor  was  out  of  hearing. 
"Can't  do  anything  till  the  morning,"  was 
his  conclusion,  although  he  did  hate  to  be 
separated  even  overnight  from  his  new  shot- 
gun. 

Presently,  the  travellers  put  out  of  their 
minds  the  existence  of  Customs  regulations 
and  entered  a  car  bound  for  English  Bay 
whence  they  viewed  the  setting  sun  glorify, 
the  stretch  of  water  between  Vancouver 
Island  and  Burrard  Inlet  crossed  by  them 
earlier  in  the  evening. 

Looking  back  over  his  thirty-seven  years 
James  could  hardly  remember  when  he  had 
not  owned  a  shotgun,  albeit  he  had  never 
found  that  Maine  farm  life  afforded  much 
leisure  to  use  one.  Deserting  the  Atlantic 
coast  for  the  Pacific  coast  after  marriage,  he 
had  left  behind  skates  and  heavy  overcoat, 
in  fact  many  articles  which  subsequently  he 
had  reason  to  wish  he  had  included  in  his 
baggage,  but  not  his  shotgun.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  had,  prior  to  leaving,  trudged  five 
miles  in  a  car-less  snow-bound  town  in  order 
to  get  from  his  chum  Jack  Milford  his  shotgun 
lent  to  Jack  months  before.  Life  on  a  Cali- 
fornia ranch  had  given  James  no  more  time 
to  hunt  quail  and  ducks  than  he  had  had  in 
Maine  to  hunt  partridges.  However,  his  shot- 
gun came  handy  while  hoeing  tomatoes  and 
peas  in  the  winter  sunshine,  or  plodding  up 
the  shadowy  driveway  from  the  county  road 
corner  stake  of  his  five  acre  ranch  to  the  shack 
on  the  hillside.  Daytimes,  an  over-pert 
squirrel  filled  with  shot  would  drop  back  into 
his  hole.  Evenings,  a  too-venturesome  rabbit 


waiting  to  hop  down  to  the  pea  vines,  yet 
heedless  of  the  steady  gaze  of  a  motionless 
woman  ready  to  silently  betray  him  to  her 
husband,  would  topple  over  or  else  drag  him- 
self to  cover.  Mr.  Wralden  knew  that  it  was 
not  the  shotgun  it  had  been  before  Jack 
Milford  borrowed  it,  although  James  denied 
that  it  kicked.  A  day  came  when  the  gun 
could  not  be  found,  and  weeks  followed  during 
which  Mrs.  Walden  observed  James  searching 
everywhere  for  it.  At  length,  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  the  butt  protruding  from  under  the 
shack.  He  smiled  complacently,  and  con- 
tinued to  round  up  the  squirrels  and  rabbits 
with  the  .22  he  had  purchased  meantime. 

Later,  a  craving  for  a  newer  country  had 
stirred  within  James,  and  longingly  his 
thoughts  had  turned  toward  British  Columbia. 
Suddenly  recollecting  that  for  more  than  a 
year  he  had  not  owned  a  shotgun,  he  laid  on 
the  counter  of  a  San  Francisco  sporting  goods 
house  a  couple  of  twenty  dollar  gold  pieces 
and  stalked  out  carrying  a  trim  leather  case, 
flannel-lined,  with  lock  buckle,  sling  and 
handle.  The  case  held  a  take-down  pump  ^ 
gun,  deftly  put  together  and  taken  apart  by  a 
salesman  before  the  purchaser's  eyes,  with  a 
cleaning  outfit  tucked  into  the  outside*oblong 
pocket.  Down  to  the  Ferry  Building  strutted 
its  possessor,  confident  that  he  was  the  envy 
of  every  person  on  Market  Street. 

"Are  you  sure  you  know  how  to  put  it 
together?"  inquired  Mr..  Walden  when  her 
husband  reached  home.  A  disdainful  glance 
was  the  only  answer  vouchsafed  her. 

Shortly  afterward  a  move  was  made  to 
British  Columbia.  James  had  a  mind  to 
carry  the  shotgun  case  in  his  hand,  but  by 
the  time  Mrs.  Walden's  hats  and  grips  were 
assembled  it  seemed  foolish,  to  try  to  add 
another  item  to  the  hand  baggage.  In  con- 
sideration of  his  promise  to  shoot  some  birds 
for  Thanksgiving,  he  was  permitted  to  pat 
down  in  the  centre  of  his  wife's  trunk  a  soft 
place  in  which  to  lay  the  shotgun,  and  thus 
it  slid  unannounced  into  Canada. 

So  early  were  the  couple  inside  the  wharf 
baggage  room  next  morning  that  the  officials 
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eyed  them  inquisitively.  After  being  bandi  d 
about  from  one  person  to  another,  they  dis- 
covered a  man  who  knew  something  about  the 
trunk  in  bond. 

"The  trunk  contains  a  gun — its  dutiable, 
and  it  isn't  declared." 

James  submitted  that  he  and  his  wife  had 
come  into  Canada  as  settlers  and  were  en- 
titled to  bring  in  guns  free,  in  confirmation 
of  which  he  pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  dupli- 
cate bill  of  lading  marked  San  Francisco  also 
Customs  regulations. 

"You  may  take  the  trunk,"  yielded  the 
official,  Abut,"  examining  the  gun  and  jotting 
down  "No.  798345"  in  his  note  book  then  on  a 
piece  of  paper  which  he  handed  to  James, 
"I  must  hold  the  gun  until  your  goods  come  in. 
This  is  Thursday,"  he  continued,  "yourgoods" 
referring  to  the  duplicate  bill  of  lading, 
"your  goods  will  probably  come  in  today  on 
the  'Rising  Star.'  You'll  have  to  declare  this 
gun,"  he  added  quickly.  "Is  it  an  auto- 
matic?" he  interpolated.  Upon  being  assured 
that  it  was  not,  he  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
versation by  repeating,  "You'll  have  to  declare 
this  gun.  Go  over  there,"  pointing  to  an 
office  farther  down  the  wharf. 

Again  James  told  his  story.  The  clerk, 
slow  to  comprehend  that  the  real  estate  boom 
was  going  to  pieces,  asked  the  stranger  how 
he  liked  Vancouver  and  recommended  as  a 
good  investment  some  lots  he  owned  in  a 
suburb  about  to  be  included  in  the  city  limits. 
As  soon  as  the  clerk  could  be  brought  back  to 
freight  matters  he  stated  that  the  Customs 
was  the  proper  place  to  make  inquiries.  At 
the  Customs  James  filled  in  papers  and 
answered  questions,  but  never  a  hint  could  he 
wring  out  of  anybody  as  to  when  his  gun 
was  likely -to  be  released.  Friday  morning 
the  Waldens  returned  to  the  wharf,  where 
they  learned  that  the  "Rising  Star"  would 
not  arrive  till  Sunday.  They  turned  their 
steps  in  the  same  direction  Saturday  morning, 
only  to  be  reminded  that  the  boat  was  not 
yet  due.  As  a  matter  of  course,  after  break- 
fast on  Sunday  they  strolled  past  the  old 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  station,  down  the 
plank  walk  (this  happened  before  the  present 
station  and  Pier  D.  were  built)  and  crossed 
the  tracks  to  the  wharf.  Alongside  the  wharf 
lay  the  "Rising  Star."  That  fact  made  it  easy 
for  MrsTWalden  to  persuade  her  husband  to 
go  with  her  to  church.  Between  the  wharf 
and  the  Customs  alternated  James  most  of 
Monday  morning,  although  he  failed  to  dis- 
cover whether  or  not  his  freight  had  arrived. 
Two  more  days  he  followed  the  same  program 


with  the  same  result.^Then  for  a  whole  day 
he  dismissed  all  thoughts  of  the  shotgun,  the 
wharf,  and  the  "Rising  Star."  By  Thursday, 
however,  the  subject  recurred  to  his  mind,  and 
in  good  season  he  presented  himself  at  the 
wharf.  He  had  given  up  looking  for  his 
freight,  it  was  his  shotgun  he  was  after.  The 
official  who  had  it  in  charge  told  him  to  call  in 
the  afternoon,  which  he  did.  After  scrutiniz- 
ing James  for  a  few  minutes  the  official  turned 
on  his  heel,  then  reappeared  with  the  familiar 
case.  In  silence  he  handed  it  to  its  owner, 
but  before  doing  so  he  again  noted  in  his 
memorandum  book  "No.  798345."  Marching 
up  Granville  Street,  James  imagined  that 
every  one  knew  what  difficulties  his  shotgun 
had  encountered  in  establishing  its  claim  to 
enter  Canada  duty  free. 

The  same  gun  reposed  in  the  same  trunk 
when  it  was  lifted  off  t»he  train  and  put  with 
another  trunk  into  Lucerne  Station,  Yellow- 
head  Pass,  where  both  trunks  were  to  stay 
while  the  Waldens  camped  in  the  bush  some 
half  a  dozen  telegraph  poles  away.  In  Van- 
couver, James  had  counted  first  the  months 
then  the  days  until  he  could  prove  that  having 
resided  in  British  Columbia  six  months  he 
was  entitled  to  start  out  any  time  with  his 
shotgun  in  his  hand  and  his  resident's  hunting 
license  in  his  pocket.  At  the  end  of  the  six 
months  an  order-in-council  had  made  it  an 
offence  to  use  a  pump  gun.  He  had  been  on 
the  point  of  going  to  a  gunsmith  to  have  the 
spring  taken  out  of  his  gun  so  as  to  make  it  a 
single  shot,  when  business  matters  called  him 
East  for  an  indefinite  period.  There  being  no 
law  against  using  a  pump  gun  where  he  was 
going,  he  left  his  gun  as  it  was.  His  wife 
accompanied  him,  and  upon  a  renewal  of  his 
promise  to  shoot  some  Thanksgiving  birds 
his  pump  gun  found  the  same  resting  place 
as  on  its  previous  travels.  More  than  one 
Thanksgiving  came  and  went,  however, 
without  James  getting  the  promised  birds. 
At  length,  he  and  his  wife  packed  up  pre- 
paratory to  returning  to  Vancouver.  A  few 
weeks'  camping  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
looked  good  in  prospective,  and  he  arranged 
accordingly.  Not  until  he  was  ready  to  strap 
the  trunks  did  it  occur  to  him  that  he  had 
neglected  to  have  his  gun  changed.  He 
hustled  it  to  a  gunsmith,  and  so  took  back  to 
British  Columbia  his  shotgun  fixed  in  con- 
formity with  the  law. 

Perched  on  a  pile  of  blankets  in  a  tent  two 
days  before  Thanksgiving,  and  brimful  of 
anticipation,  James  withdrew  from  their 
snuggery  the  stock,  barrel  and  magazine.  For 
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the  first  time  he  started  to  put  them  together. 
He  pushed,  turned,  and  twisted.  The  parts 
refused  to  go  together  no  matter  which  way 
he  tried.  Shutting  his  eyes  and  supporting 
the  sections  on  his  knee,  he  endeavored  to 
recall  how  the  salesman  had  done  the  trick. 
Again  and  again  he  experimented,  still 
without  success. 

"D  the  cussed  thing." 

"Please  don't  swear,"  Mrs.  Walden  ad- 
monished sweetly,  standing, with  her  hands 
on  her  hips  watching  the  manipulations. 

"Swear!  You'd  better  wait  till  I  do  swear. 
You  make  me  tired — " 

"Why  didn't  you  make  sure  that  you  could 
put  it  together  before  you  left  the  store?" 

"I  thought  I  did  know,  but  it's  gone  from 
me — it's  so  long  since — "  The  remainder  of 
the  sentence  was  unheard  by  Mrs.  Walden. 
With  the  irregular  peaks  of  the  eight  thousand 
foot  Yellowhead  Mountain  casting  their  shad- 
ows upon  the  clear  waters  of  Yellowhead  Lake 
to  the  north  and  Mount  Fitzwilliam  rearing 
its  nine  thousand  seven  hundred  and  forty- 
two  ft.  to  the  south,  she  considered  it  waste 
of  time  to  remain  a  spectator  of  her  husband's 
attempts  to  do  something  which  she  was 
convinced  he  never  could  do. 

Later  in  the  day,  James  consulted  a  couple 
of  men  who  were  supposed  to  understand 
the  mechanism  of  a  gun.  As  a  consequence, 
he  returned  to  camp  with  a  gun  more  scarred 
than  it  would  have  been  if  he  had  used  it  a 
lifetime,  and  with  a  temper  more  out  of 
harmony  with  the  take-down  guns  than  ever. 

"Don't  buy  anything  more  that  you  don't 
understand,"  was  Mrs.  Walden's  advice  the 
following  morning,  as  James  and  his  shotgun 
parts  dropped  on  to  the  blankets  she  had 
stacked  up  in  the  corner.  He  looked  black  as 
thunder,  but  ventured  no  response. 

"When  I  buy  anything  I'm  pretty  apt  to 
understand  what  to  do  with  it  before  I  leave 
the  store,"  sneered  Mrs.  Walden,  the  prospect 
of  Thanksgiving  birds  fading  away.  "I  don't 
believe  you  know  anything  about  that  gun 
anyway." 

"I've  forgotten — in  fact  I've  never  taken  the 
gun  out  except  to  oil  it,  and  how  the  devil 
could  I  remember — " 

"I  thought  you  knew  all  about  guns." 

"You  know  I've  never  had  a  take-down 
before.  If  you  think  you  can  do  it  you'd  better 
have  a  try,"  retorted  James  scowling. 

"I  didn't  say  I  could  do  it,"  protested  Mr^ 
Walden  in  aggrieved  tones.  "I  did  think, 
though,  that  a  man  who  never  missed  a 
rabbit  or  a  squirrel,"  she  added  in  a  con- 


ciliatory way,  "would  know  enough  to  put 

a  gun  together." 

"When  you  find  a  man  who  can  put  this 
thing  together  and  take  it  down,  then  he 
won't  know  anything  about  hunting,"  growled 
James.  "I  don't  see  what  you're  fussing  about 
he  continued,  "I'm  having  the  worst  of  this. 
There's  a  restaurant  in  Lucerne,  so  your 
Thanksgiving  dinner  don't  depend  upon  my 
putting  this  thing  together,"  and  collecting 
stock,  barrel  and  magazine,  he  took  them 
outdoors. 

Thanksgiving  morning  Mrs.  Walden  awoke 
earlier  than  usual.  Not  early  enough,  how- 
ever, to  be  worried  by  her  husband's  efforts 
from  dawn  to  sunrise  to  put  together  a  shotgun. 
Peeping  between  the  tied  strips  on  the  tent 
flaps  she  called  "Good  morning"  to  a  man 
seated  on  a  bench  outside.  Smilingly  he 
exhibited  to  her  a  shotgun  ready  for  action. 

"Now  for  the  birds!"  said  James  under  his 
breath  an  hour  later.  Away  went  husband 
and  wife  into  the  thicket  of  spruce,  popular  and 
fir.  Stepping  on  moss-covered  rocks,  hugging 
sturdy  trees,  struggling  through  underbrush, 
or  .straddling  windfalls,  they  climbed  for 
awhile  the  slope  that  intervenes  between 
Mount  Fitzwilliam  and  the  shore  of  Yellow- 
head Lake.  Then  they  stopped  to  rest. 
Looking  back,  James  espied  something  that 
held  his  attention.  He  motioned  to  his  wife 
to  stay  where  she  was,  descended  quickly 
and  disappeared  into  the  brush.  A  shot 
startled  the  woman  waiting  above.  In  a 
minute  or  two  James  showed  up,  his  face 
aglow  and  a  plump  bird  dangling  from  his 
hand.  Mrs.  Walden  beamed  on  him  as  she 
took  the  bird.  "A  partridge  in  Maine,"  said 
James,  "Grouse  here,  I  suppose."  The 
woman  thought  it  resembled  a  Plymouth 
Rock  pullet.  "There's  a  flock  down  there," 
added  James,  starting  down  again. 

Another  shot  reached  Mrs.  Walden's  ears 
and  a  smile  broke  over  her  face.  Presently, 
a  man  came  in  sight  bringing  nothing  more 
than  a  tired  look  and  the  several  parts  of  a 
shotgun. 

"I've  broken  my  gun,  Edith,"  was  all  James 
said.  The  barrel  looked  to  him  as  if  it  were 
burst,  still  it  seemed  clear  inside.  He  had 
noticed  a  second  bird,  had  been  cautiously 
stepping  along  to  get  a  closer  range  and  a 
better  sight,  when  the  gun  went  off  of  its  own 
accord,  he  explained  drearily. 

"I  don't  believe  you  ever  got  it  together 
right,"  affirmed  Mrs.  Walden.  "Don't 
believe  you  know  how." 

On  the  way  back  the  hunter  divided  his 
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interest  between  the  bird  swinging  from  one 
hand  and  the  gun  parts  grasped  with  the  other 
hand.  Mrs.  Walden  amused  herself  stripping 
from  bushes  already  denuded  of  their  leaves 
as  many  cranberries  as  she  could  put  into  her 
cap.f 

Thanksgiving  dinner  tasted  good  to  the 
Waldens  even  if  there  was  too  much  cran- 
berry sauce  and  not  enough  bird.  Lifted  into 
the  spirit  of  Thanksgiving  by  the  moonlight 
sheen  radiating  over  peaks,  forest  and  lake, 
James  and  his  wife  tripped  that  evening  as 
light-heartedly  as  children  over  the  ties  to 
Lucerne  postofTice,  and  there  dropped  a  letter 
to  the  manufacturers  of  a  certain  take-down 
gun. 

By  the  time  he  reached  Vancouver  there 
was  a  letter  for  James  suggesting  that  he  send 


his  shotgun  to  the  factory.    The  necessary  " 
documents  were  enclosed  for  his  use,  and  he 
was  advised  that  the  firm  would  repair  the 
gun  at  their  own  expense  if  they  proved  to  be 
at  fault  or  at  his  cost  in  the  contrary  event. 

Some  months  later  the  couple  realized  that 
they  had  kept  Jack  Milford  and  his  wife 
waiting  a  long  while  for  a  letter.  James  could 
think  of  only  one  piece  of  news  for  Jack,  hence 
he  wrote,  "In  the  Canadian  Rockies  I  got  the 
first  partridge  I  have  had  since  I  left  Maine. 
It  was  a  beaut!  Ought  to  have  been — cost 
me  six  dollars  a  pound,  and  almost  made 
trouble  between  me  and  Edith."  A  letter 
from  Mrs.  Walden  to  Mrs.  Milford  contained 
this  sentence,  "I  always  told  James  that  he 
did  not  know  how  to  put  that  gun  together, 
but  he  would  not  admit  it  until  the  manu- 
facturers told  him  so." 
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The  following  letter  addressed  to  the  Hon. 
F.  C.  Biggs,  Minister  of  Public  Works,  also 
to  D.  McDonald,  Deputy  Minister,  Game 
and  Fisheries,  was  written  by  the  President, 
and  copies  were  forwarded  to  each  District 
Chairman  for  his  information: 

October,  12th.,  1920. 

"Hon.  F.  C.  Biggs, 

Minister  Public  Works, 
Toronto. 
Mr.  D.  McDonald, 

Deputy  Minister  Game  and  Fisheries, 
Toronto. 
Dear  Sir: — 

The  members  of  "The  Northern  Ontario 
Outfitters  and.  Guides  Association"  respect- 
fully request  that  the  attached  list  of  District 
Chairmen  be  appointed  issuers  of  both  resi- 
dent and  non-resident  hunting  and  trapping 
licenses,  also  guides'  licenses,  and  to"  be  sup- 
plied with  a  sufficient  number  of  such  forms 
to  tiake  care  of  tjie  demand  made  for  same  in 
their  respective  districts.  These  appoint- 
ments to  be  made  in  addition  to  other  issuers 
of  such  licenses  who  may  have  been  appointed 
by  your  Department  in  those  districts. 

The  Association  further  requests  that  the 
appointment  of'  Mr.  Timothy  Crowley  and 
J.  J.  Spillett  as  game  wardens  for  the  Districts 
of  Patricia  and  the  Fort  William  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  National  Railways  become  ef- 
fective at  once.  Their  applications  for  the 
above  positions  have  been  forwarded  to  your 
Department  some  time  ago,  and  as  appoint- 
ments of  this  nature  are  now  being  made,  we 
feel  that  Messrs.  Crowley  and  Spillett  should 
receive  immediate  consideration. 

In  making  this  request  the  Association 
feels  that  it  is  only  asking  for  that  which  is 
just  and  fair  to  all  concerned.  Itfs  aims  and 
objects  are  for  better  fish,  game,  and  furbear- 
ing  animal  conservation.  The  above  men- 
tioned chairman  are  practical,  efficient,  and 
reliable  and  the  Association  wishes  to  strength- 


en the  ties  of  co-operation  between  itself  and 
your  Department  by  having  those  appoint- 
ments made  at  once.  We  trust  to  receive  a 
favorable  reply  from  you  in  this  connection 
assuring  us  that  the  appointments  recom- 
mended will  become  effective  at  once. 

Copies  of  this  letter  are  being  mailed  to  all 
concerned,  and  your  reply  will  be  brought 
before  the  Board  at  our  next  annual  meeting 
for  discussion  and  further  recommendations 
that  will  assist  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Fisheries  to  carry  on  their  work  of  effective 
game  and  fish  protection. 
Yours  very  truly, 

F.  C.  Armstrong, 

President,  N.O.O.  &  G.A." 

The  following  letter  is  the  reply  received 
from  the  Deputy  Minister  of  Game  and 
Fisheries. 

Toronto,  Nov.  3rd.,  1920. 

Dear  Sir: — 

R  ferring  to  your  favor  of  the  12th.  ultimo, 
addressed  to  the  Honourable  F.  C.  Biggs, 
Minister  of  Public  Works. 

I  am  requested  to  advise  you  that  a  District 
Warden's  Office  has  been  opened  at  Fort 
William,  having  jurisdiction  over  the  over- 
seers and  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  the  Dis- 
tricts of  Thunder  Bay,  Rainy  River,  Kenora, 
and  that  part  of  Patricia  lying  north  thereof. 
This  office  is  at  Room  106  Cuthbertson  Block, 
Fort  William  and  I  would  appreciate  having 
you  furnish  the  Warden  with  any  definite 
information  regarding  his  duties  that  would 
lead  to  better  enforcement  of  the  Act  in  that 
District. 

Your  suggestion  that  trapping  licenses  be 
furnished  to  certain  members  of  your  Asso- 
ciation has  been  received  and  given  due  con- 
sideration, but  the  Department  is  not  pre- 
pared to  have  any  licensed  fur  dealer  in  the 
Province  handle  trapping  licenses  as  this 
practice  has  not  been  in  the  best  interest  of 
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fur  trading  and  conservation  of  game  in  the 
past. 

There  have,  however,  been  issuers  appointed 
in  a  large  number  of  places  throughout  the 
Province  where  it  has  been  considered  neces- 
sary for  the  convenience  of  the  public. 
Yours  truly, 

D.  McDonald, 
Deputy  Minister  Game  &  Fisheries." 

Application  was  made  to  the  Department 
of  Game  and  Fisheries  early  in  the  year  for 
black  bass  fry  to  be  placed  in  the  following 
inland  lakes  along  the  Canadian  National 
Railways  in  Northern  Ontario: 

Commando,  Red  Granite,  Canyon,  and 
Red  Deer  lakes.  .  * 

The  Department  advises  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  fill  same  this  year,  owing  to 
the  demand  for  fry  being  much  greater  than 
the  supply. 

On  August  the  Twenty-Seventh  insU  the 
following  letter  was  forwarded  to  thf  Depart- 
ment of  Indian  Affairs,  Ottawa,  by  the  Pre- 
sident in  connection  with  the  slaughter  of 
moose  and  other  big  game  animals  by  the 
Indians  during  the  summer  months. 

Cochrane,  Ont.,  Aug.  27th.  1920' 
"Department  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Ottawa,  Ont. 
Gentlemen: — 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  our  Association 
held  on  May  27th.  instant,  an  appeal  was 
made  by  the  different  members  that  some 
steps  be  taken  to  curtail  the  illegal  slaughter 
of  our  big  game  by  the  Indians  during  the 
summer'  and  winter  months. 

It's  needless  for  me  to  explain  that  it  is  a 
well  known  fact  throughout  the  north  that 
the  Indians  kill  many  moose  especially  during 
the  summer  months  whilst  travelling  along 
the  different  rivers  and  lakes.  They  do  not 
appear  to  kill  those  animals  for  the  meat 
alone,  but  for  that  great  desire  to  kill  only. 

It  is  was  suggested  however  at  the  meeting 
that  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  be 
appealed  to,  and  we  wish  to  ask  if  it  would  be 
possible  to  have  your  Department  print  the 
Ontario  Game  Laws  in  a  brief  form  in  the 
Chippewa  and  Cree  syllabic  language. 

Something  of  this  nature  must  be  done  in 
the  near  future,  otherwise  we  will  have  no 
big  game  left  in  our  fair  land,  as  it  will  follow 
the  same  path  of  extermination  as  the  buffalo, 
and  in  a  few  years  hence  the  virgin  forests  of 
our  northland  will  bear  traces  only,  of  this 
noble  animal  which  at  the  present  time  has  no 
protection  whatever  from  the  ruthless  slaugh- 
ter by  the  Indian. 


Thanking  you  for  whatever  assistance  you 
can  offer  us,  I  remain, 
Yours  truly, 

F.  C.  Armstrong, 
President  N.O.O.  &  G.A." 

The  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  replied 
to  this  letter  as  follows: 

"Nov.  26th,  1920. 

Sir:—  . 

I  regret  that  through  an  oversight  your 
letter  of  the  27th.  August,  last,  with  regard 
to  tjie  illegal  slaughter  of  big  game  by  the 
Indians,  has  remained  unanswered. 

This  question  is  one  that  is  administered 
by  the  Provincial  Department  of  Game  and 
Fisheries  of  Toronto,  and  does  not  come  under 
the  control  of  the  Indian  Department  in  any 
direct  way.  This  Department, however  en- 
deavours to  co-operate  with  the  provincial 
authorities,  in  order  to  ensure  the  observance 
of  the  game  laws  by  the  Indians.  We  have 
no  departmental  agent  in  the  northern  dis- 
trict referred  to  in  your  letter,  but  our  treaty 
paying  officers,  who  visit  the  district  each 
year,  arc  careful  to  warn  the  Indians  that 
they  must  obey  the  law  and  that  they  are 
subject  to  the  penalties  provided  therein, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  persons. 

The  question  of  printing  the  Ontario  Game 
laws  in  the  Chippewa  and  Cree  syllabic  lan- 
uage  is  one  that  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries  Toronto. 
This  Department,  however,  has  brought  your 
suggestion  to  their  attention,  and  will  be  glad 
to  render  all  possible  assistance  in  connection 
with  the  matter. 

Your  obedient  servant. 

Asst.  Deputy  and  Secretary.'* 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Mr.  Angus 
McDonald  M.P.,  of  Cobalt  Ont.,  is  very  much 
interested  in  this  matter,  and  is  following  up 
the  different  departments  very  closely  with 
a  view  towards  having  the  Ontario  Game 
laws  printed  in  the  Chippewa  and  Cree 
syllabic  language  brought  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

The  sportsman's  representative  of  the 
Canadian  National  Railway  Northern  Line 
records  show  34  moose  heads  shipped  out  by 
both  resident  and  non-resident  hunters  this 
season.  Three  of  these  heads  went  over  60 
inches  in  spread;  all  were  killed  in  close  prox- 
imity to  the  railroad,  and  in  several  instances 
moose  were  killed  along  the  right-of-way  by 
sportsmen.  Caribou  are  reported  by  the 
different  guides  as  coming  in  certain  sections 
of  the  northern  line,  and  several  were  killed 
by  different  sportsmen  this  season. 
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We  all  join  in  sending  our  congratulations 
to  District  Chairman  Grant  Howe  of  Hofne- 
payne  who  has  been  the  first  to  send  in  an 
application  requesting  honorary  membership 
for  his  young  daughter,  Miss  Maxine  Gwen 
Marie  Howe.  The  Association  welcomes  her 
to  our  ranks. 

Badges: — The  estimate  on  the  Northern 
Ontario  Outfitters'  and  Guides'  Association 
badges  in  brooch  form  are  as  follows: 
Bronze  Finish. 

100  lot   $1.00  each. 

200  lot  85cts.  each. 


300  lot  75  cts.  each. 

500  lot  50  cts.  each. 

Silver  Plated  French  Grey  Finish. 

100  lot   $1.10  each. 

200  lot  95  cts.  each. 

300  lot  85  cts.  each. 

500  lot  60  cts.  each. 

This  estimate  was  given  to  Rod  and  Gun 


Publishing  Company  by  the  J.  J.  Zock  & 
Company,  Toronto. 

Membership  to  date,  about  two  hundred 

and  ten. 


Alone  by  the  Camp  Fire 

William  Matheson 

Have  you  ever  built  your  shelter  in  the  deep  green  woods  at  eve? 

Have  you  ever  piled  the  branches  on  the  poles? 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  night  winds  in  the  tree  tops  moan  and  grieve; 

As  "you  watched  alone  the  figures  in  the  coals? 
Watched  the  figures  in  the  coals  as  you  sat  among  the  boughs, 

In  the  little  circle  radiant  with  the  flame; 
At  your  feet  the  embers  red  and  the  leaves  deep  green  o'erhead, 

While  the  shadows  'mong  the  tree  trunks  went  and  came. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  spruce  trees  when  they  talked  the  whole  night  through 

And  the  swaying  fir  trees  that  answered  them  again; 
Have  you  heard  the  hemlock  branches  in  the  darkness  out  of  view 

Crush  and  rustle  like  a  lady's  silken  train? 
As  the  night  winds  pressed  against  them  and  they  shook  their  heavy  fringe 

Till  the  air  around  was  laden  with  the  crush; 
While  their  wavings  up  on  high  made  the  scented  cedars  sigh 

And  a  tremor  in  the  lowly  moosewood  brush. 

Have  you  ever  heard  the  bull  moose  when  he  called  upon  the  hill 

As  you  builded  up  your  slowly  dying  fire; 
Have  you  heard  the  great  wood-pecker  as  he  pounded  with  his  bill, 

At  the  peep  of  dawn,  the  rampire  like  a  spire 
As  he  pounded  like  a  knocker  on  an  old  and  oaken  door, 

Only  louder  and  far  louder  than  a  drum, 
While  the  first  faint  tinge  of  gray  broke  adown  the  eastern  way 

And  you  knew  the  night  was  past  and  day  had  come. 

If  you've  passed  such  nights  with  pleasure  and  without  a  longing  for 

The  glitter  and  glamor  of  the  lighted  town, 
With  its  sea  of  restless  faces  where  herdlike,  people  gather, 

/    Or  they  endlessly  go  tramping  up  and  down; 
You  have  got  what  fame  denies  men  and  what  riches  cannot  buy 
What  the  great  and  what  the  mighty  scarce  have  known, 
For  your  heart  is  kin  to  theirs,  who  are  free  from  nervous  cares, 

And  are  fearless  and  contented  when  alone. 


T^e  Hudson  Bay  Kennels  at  Metagama 


F.  V.  Williams 


IF  any  of  the  readers  of  Rod  and  Gun  are 
^interested  in  Airedales,  they  should  take 
a  trip  to  Metagama  and  see  Mr.  M.  U. 
Bates.  The  Canadian  Pacific  Railroad  will 
drop  you  off  at  the  little  station  and  when  the 
train  pulls  out  you  just  let  your  gaze  wander 
across  the  tracks  toward  a  cluster  of  small 
buildings;  that  same  bunch  of  buildings  con- 
tains the  finest  Canadian  hunting  Airedales  in 
Ontario  and  perhaps  in  Canada.  Why 
shouldn't  they  be  hunters,  these  fellows? 
They,  are  born  and  raised  in  a  game  country, 
— it's  bred  right  in  them. 

After  we  had  witnessed  one  little  seven 
months  old  fellow — Blackie,  I  believe  they 
called  him, — bring  us  a  partridge  and  had 
seen  Chum,  Mr.  Bates'  pal,  do  several  stunts, 
we  began  to  believe  these  were  exceptional 
dogs.  Thick  of  coat  and  sturdy  of  limb  they 
should  make  ideal  companions  for  the  trapper 
or  hunter,  and  Mr.  Bates  himself  has  his 
Airedales  for  pulling  sleds  in  the  winter  along 
the  trap  line,  treeing  partridge  in  season,  or 
locating  wounded  game,  moose,  deer  or  bear. 
It's  all  in  the  days  work  with  these  woolly 
fellows,  they  are  there  with  a  snap  and  spirit 
that  is  good  to  see. 

Sitting  in  the  house  one  evening  and  talking 
'dog'  with  Mr.  Bates — he  suddenly  called 
'Chum'  to  attention.  At  one  side  of  the  room 
there  was  a  clothes  closet,  in  front  of  the  door 


were  several  pairs  of  outing  boots,  from  the 
little  door  hung  a  number  of  outing  coats, 
hats,  etc.,  and  on  a  trunk  directly  in  front  of 
the  door  was  a  club-bag.  Now  several  of 
the  articles  mentioned  belonged  to  Mr. 
Bates,  his  personal  wearing  apparel,  others 
were  strangers'  belongings.  We  are  mention- 
ing this  to  show  that  it  was  not  merely  his  own 
personal  effects  that  the  dog  would  take  heed 
of. 

'  Get  the  club  bag  Chum!  Fetch  it  here 
boy!"  Chum  stalks  deliberately  across  the 
room  and  inspects  each  article  carefully  till 
his  gaze  catches  J,he  club  bag.  "Fetch  it! 
That's  it  Chum!"  Now  that  club-bag  was 
heavy.,  it  was  full  in  fact,  and  it  was  far  too 
weighty  an  article  for  Chum  to  lift  off  that 
trunk,  but,  Chum  leaped  lightly  to  the  top 
of  the  trunk.  He  yanked  that  club -bag  to 
the  floor,  and  then  dragged  it  across  the  room 
to  the  chair  where  his  master  sat  with  the 
air  of  a  dog  that  had  done  nothing  out  of  the 
ordinary. 

Up  at  the  little  camp,  where  we  spent  our 
vacation,  two  wire  nails  hang  by  a  cord  from 
the  latch  ot  the  door,  these  are  thrust  into  the 
crack  between  the  door  and  the  casing  leaving 
a  loop  of  cord  hanging  between  the  nails 
when  the  door  is  closed.  When  Chum  is  on 
the  inside  and  he  wants  to  go  out  he  simply 
catches  this  cord  in  his  teeth,  opens  the  door 
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and  away  he  goes.  He  also  closes  that  door 
when  he  conies  in,  and  when  his  master  is 
down  sick,  as  he  was  at  one  time,  no  one,  not 
even  Mrs.  Bates  was  permitted  to  enter  that 
room,  unless  he  was  told  to  go  lie  down.  This 
he  would  do,  lying  down  a  few  feet  away  and 
resting  his  nose  on  his  paws,  watching  every 
movement  of  the  person  in  the  sick  room.  As 
soon  as  they  were  out  of  the  room  back  he 
would  come  to  the  bedside  and  do  a  bit  of 
investigating.  Outside  of  that  room  he  was 
Mrs.  Bates'  very  good  friend,  but  there  was 
no  one  to  be  trusted  when  that  precious  master 
af  his  was  sick. 

Another  instance  of  wonderful  sagacity  of 
the  Airedale  was  brought  to  our  notice  when 
one  of  several  puppies  wandered  away  from 
its  mother,  brothers  and  sisters.  He  became 
bewildered  in  his  blind  wanderings,  as  his 
eyes  were  not  yet  open,  and  commenced  to 
whimper  and  whine.  His  mother  walked 
over  and  putting  her  nose  down  to  the  little 
fellow,  he  put  his  tiny  muzzle  alongside  hers 
and  she  backed  away  toward  the  'nest.' 
Now  there  was  a  break  in  the  floor  some  few 
inches  high  and  when  the  little  fellow  got  to 
t&is  he  was  stuck,  try  as  he  would  he  could 
not  get  up  over.    The  mother  carefully  took 


the  little  fellow's  head  in  her  mouth  and  at- 
tempted to  lift  him,  and  as  this  seemed  to 
hurt  him  she  set  him  down  again.  Looking 
up  at  us,  she  began  to  whine  and  look  first  at 
the  puppy  and  then  at  us  and  back  again — 
plain  dog  talk  of  "Can't  you  give  him  a  lift?" 
And  as  soon  as  Mr.  Bates  had  put  the  little 
chap  up  on  higher  flooring  on  a  level  with  the 
others,  the  mother  at  once  put  her  nose  down 
to  him  again  and  backed  up  as  before,  and  a 
few  minutes  later  he  was  pushing  and  crowd- 
ing his  way  into  the  mass  of  tiny  brothers  and 
sisters  curled  up  for  warmth  and  a  big  sleep 
alongside  their  watchful  parent. 

One  writer  has  said  that  some  day  the  big 
world — the  city  world — would  call  Mr.  Bates. 
This  is  all  we  can  say,  we  hope  the  day  is  far 
distant.  Why  tear  him  away^rom  the  sur- 
roundings he  loves  best,  the  trap-line,  his 
big  Canadian  Airedales,  the  great  outdoors 
and  plan^him  in  the  greedy,  mammon-loving 
cities  with  the  accompanying  tinsel,  false 
faces  and  empty  hearts?  The  big  outdoors 
needs  just  such  fine,  clear-headed,  educated 
men  as  Mr.  Bates,  and  we  repeat  again  that 
we  hope  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
city  get?  him.  Our  guess  is  that,  it  will  be  a 
long  time  before  such  a  calamity 'happens. 


Toronto  Indoor  Rifle  League 


J.  W.  Smith 


HERE  are  six  flourishing  rifle  associa-       The  scores  for  the  second  week  of  the 


tions  this  winter  in  Toronto,  and  ten    League  matches  will  give  a  good  idea  of  how 


team£  of  ten  men  each  are  participating  the  teams  are  lined  up  for  the  season.  The 

in  the  League  matches.    The  Irish,  Grena-  League,  being  on  a  civilian  basis,  the  names 

diers,  St.  Lawrence,  and  Exhibition  Rifle  are  therefore  shorn  of  military  rank,  but  the 

Associations  each  have  two  teams  competing,  majority  are  familiar  to  the  rifle-shooting 

the  other  two  being  supplied  by  North  Tor-  world.    The  St.  James  R.G.  have  already 

onto  and  the  St.  James  R.C.    Each  team  piled  up  the  remarkable  score  of  684  points 

meets  the  other  nine,  twice  during  the  season,  out  of  a  possible  700,  a  feat  which  will  be 

which  will  therefore  be  of  18  weeks  duration,  difficult  to  duplicate.    The  scores  for  the 

and  the  first  matches  were  held  in  the  last  second  week  of  December  are  as  follows: — 

week  of  November.    The  President  of  the  St.  Lawrence  1st. 

League  this  year  is  Capt.  A.  E.  Gooderham,    Fitzgerald,  J.  E   68 

and  the  secretarial  duties  are  being  carried    Brooks,  G  :   69 

out  by  that  well-known  exponent  of  rifle-    Foster,  F   66 

shooting,  Lieut.  W.  L.  Dymond.    With  100    Pilkey,  J.  G.,Dr  .7.   66 

riflemen  in  actual  competition  on  the  indoor    Bull,  G.  W   63 

ranges  "at  Toronto  this  winter,  the  prospects    Lonsdale,  W..."   66 

are  bright  for  successful  O.R.A.  and  D.R.A.    Kennedy,  J.  E   66 

meets  next  year.  Rutledge,  M   68 

The  target  in  use  provides  for  a  Yv  inch    Monkman,J  ,   66 

bull's-eye,  with  concentric  rings  increasing    Dean,  S   64 

in  diameter  by  >6  inch,  leaving  a  space  of   

\i  inch  between  the  circles.    These  spaces  Total  662 

are  of  course  valued  according  to  their  prox-  Grenadiers  1st. 

imity  to  the  bull's  eye,  which  counts  for  10    Whitehorn,  H   69 

points,  the  adjacent  space  for  9  points,  and    Younger,  T.  W   64 

so  on  to  the  outer  ring.    The  three  inner    Jaffrey,  W   66 

rings  are  blackened,  giving  an  aiming  point    Bickford,  D   67 

\M  inches  in  diameter.    The  range  is  25    Roberts, H   65 

yards,  position  prone,  and  slings  are  allowed.  ,Reid,  W   68 

This  target  is  an  improvement  to  the  one    Clarke,  R   67 

used  last  year,  which  had  a     inch  bull's-eye,    White,  H.  J  ~   68 

resulting  in  too  many  possibles   A  possible    Robertson,  A   67 

is  now  the  exception  to  the  rule,  and  the  new    Kelly..  W   66 

target  will  tend  to  make  both  individual  and   

team  competition  more  interesting.  Total  667 

Our  old  friend,  the  Short  Lee-Enfield,  is  Exhibition  2nd. 

conspicuous  by  its  entire  absence  from  the    McIlroy,S   63 

field  of  indoor  rifle-shooting  in  Toronto.    The    Ballantyne,  F   65 

reasons  are  so  obvious,  that  it  isn't  necessary    Ruff  ell,  R   68 

to  discuss  them  here.    An  article  in  a  recent    Dinwoodie,  R   67 

issue  of  ROD  and  G  UN  by  R.  H.  Davidson,    Smith,  J.  G   63 

deals  capably  with  the  situation  as  it  exists    Medhurst,  N   66 

in  outdoor  shooting,  &nd  the  same  applies    Wallace,  D   63 

(to  a  worse  extent)  to  indoor  shootinjg.    The    Mcllroy,  H.,  Jr   67 

rifles  in  use  are  all  .22's  with  the  exception  of    Fleury,  H.  E   66 

three.    The  favorite  seems  to  be  the  B.S.A.,   

with  a  good  sprinkling  of  Winchesters,  Sav-  Total  651 

ages,  and  Stevens.    The  .22  is  the  logical  arm  Irish  A 

for  indoor  target  work,  anyway,  and  a  greater    Sharp,  J   67 

degree  of  accuracy  can  be  obtained,  which    Emo,  A   70 

means  better  practice  for  both  the  experienced    Carey,  H  4.  66 

and  the  tyro  marksman  alike.  Elliot,  A   65 
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Steadman,  E   67     McKay,  W. 

Gratz,  C.  M  ,   67     Stuart,  C. ... 

McCusker,  A.J.    67 

Lake,  W.  G   66 

Craig,  D   68 

Sullivan,  J.  G   68 

Total  671 
St.  Lawrence  2nd. 

Bustard,  W.  G   68 

Pick,  W   64 

Bonner,  W   67 

Randlett,  C.B   67 

Hoch,  R   64 

Freeboi  n,  R.  G   64 

Lymer,  R   66 

Russell,  A   68 

Cannon,  W     69 

Morris,  S.   66 

Total  663 
St.  James.  * 

White,  J.  P   69 

Lucas,  A.   68 

Buick,  J   66 

Rooke,  J.  H   69 

Young,  T   66 

Emslie,  G.  M   69 

Rutherford,  F   68 

Hawkins,  W.  A   70 

Lennox,  W   70 

Total  684 
Grenadiers  2nd. 

Head,  W   64 

Hutchinson,  R   65 

Kingdon,  W.J   66 

Underhill,  L   65 

Hornshaw,  W   63 

Barclay,  R   63 

Morrison,  T   67 

Large,  T   63  Total 


Irish  B. 


Total 

Kerr,  R  

McCaig,  J.  A. 

Sullivan  

Corbett,  W  

Parrott  

Murray,  R.  W. 
Bennett,  W.J. 

Colville,  H,  

McGufTin,R.. 
Mclntyre,  D. 


Total 

Exhibition  1. 

Dymond,  W.  L.,  Sr  

Stinton,  C  

Graham,  S  

Plumley,  C  

Smith,  T    

Dymond,  W.  C,  Jr  

Wood,  J  

Kirkman  

Lawrence,  G.  

Crosbie,  G  


Total 

Sheppard,  W. 

Day,  H  

Fox,  G  

Madill,  T  

Lloyd,  F  

Stiff,  F  

Sercombe,  J. 

Hobbs,  E  

Burke,  J  

Rudd,  G  


North  Toronto. 


62 

641 

70 
65 
65 
65 
65 
64 
65 
63 
65 
65 

652 

70 
67 
67 
68 
69 
68 
67 
66 
67 
68 

677 

65 
66 
64 
65 
67 
68 
68 
67 
68 
64 

662 


DENNISON  GRANT 
Robert  Stead's  latest  breezy  romance  of 
the  Canadian  west,  "Dennison  Grant,"  will 
be  read  with  enjoyment.  Mr.  Stead,  though 
an  Eastener  by  birth,  has  lived  many  yeaFs 
in  the  West,  and  understands  how  to  attract 
and  hold  the  interest  of  his  readers.  While 
the  story  is  laid  principally  in  the  great  Wes- 
tern out-of-doors  it  reverts  for  a  time  to  the 
East,  and  is  both  interesting  and  up-to-date. 


The  scenes  are  mostly  laid  in  the  foothills  of 
the  Rockies  on  Alberta  ranches,  and  the 
cattlemen  and  ranchers  of  the  story  are  very 
real  and  interesting  people.  The  story  deals 
with  the  development  of  the  prairie  country, 
while  the  love  story  running  through  the  book, 
and  forming  the  main  theme,  keeps  the  reader 
guessing  at  the  outcome  until  the  end. 
copy  of  this  book  can  be  obtained  from 
Musson  Book  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 


Control  of  the  Fur  Industry  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 

Address  delivered  at  the  Wild  Life  Conference  at  Montreal,  February  19,  1920 

J.  A.  Bellisle 


LAST  year  at  a  conference  held  by  the 
Commission  of  Conservation  at  Ottawa 
in  the  month  of  February,  I  had  the 
honour  to  tell  you  what  the  Province  of 
Quebec  had  done  for  the  protection  of  big 
game,  feathered  game  and  fur-bearing  animals. 

I  spoke  also  of  a  new  law  passed  by  the 
Quebec  Government  in  1917,  for  controlling 
the  trade  in  furs.  This  law,  which  obliges 
all  fur  traders  to  take  out  a  license,  requires 
them  also  to  make  a  monthly  report  of  all 
the  furs  taken  in  the  Province  and  purchased 
by  them.  At  the  same  time,  this  law  pro- 
vides for  the  payment  of  a  royalty  on  each 
skin  and  for  so  stamping  them  as  to  permit 
their  identification.  I  am  now  going  to  put 
before  you  a  statement,  comparing  the  figures 
for  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  operation 
of  the  law,  namely,  the  fiscal  years  1917-18 
and  1918-19.  For  the  former  year,  617  fur 
traders  took  out  licenses  in  the  Province,  and 
nearly  all  of  them  made  monthly  reports  of 
their  operations.  In  1918-19,  939  fur  traders 
took  out  licenses;  of  these,  17  were  non- 
residents of  the  Province. 

The  comparative  table  which  follows  shows 
the  quantities  of  each  kind  of  furs  stamped 
and  on  which  royalty  was  paid  for  each  of  the 
two  fiscal  years  1917-18  and  1918-19  respec- 
tively. 

Quantity     Quantity  Increase 
I  Species  for  for  percent. 

of  furs.        1917-18  1918-19   

Otter   2,602         3,151  21% 


Beaver   38,576  51,624  34% 

Bear  -   1,283  1,679  30% 

Lynx   3,521  4,010  10% 

Wolf   94  114 

Marten   9,846  13,641  38^% 

Fisher   2,083  2,539  21% 

Wolverine   27  19 

Skunk   .    7,453  13,025  74J^% 

Mink   ,  5,964  10,098  70% 

Black  Fox   7  7 

Silver  Fox   138  546  300% 

Blue  Fox   30  91  300% 

Red  Fox   8,297  12,909  56% 

Bastard  Fox  33  153 

White  Fos   1,287  12,228  850% 

Cross  Fox   875  2,110  141% 

Raccoon   1,182  1,989 

Muskrat   192,241  208,952  9% 

Weasel   33,396  50,392  51% 

Caribou   11  5 

Moose   164  218  32% 

Deer   7,350  5,746  26% 

decrease. 


There  was  then  a  total  for  the  first  year, 
1917-18,  of  317,060  skins  which  represented  a 
value  of  $1,548,348.25,  on  which  we  collected 
royalty  to  the  extent  of  $48,6716.92.  For  the 
year  1918-19,  the  total  number  of  skins 
stamped  was  395,736,  representing  a  total 
value  of  $3,828,383.75  on  which  we  collected 
$81,830.26  of  royalty. 

A  better  idea  of  the  importance  and  of  the 
extraordinary  development  of  the  system  es- 
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tablished  in  the  Province  of  Quebec  can  be 
had  when  it  is  seen  that  this  year  up  to  the 
1st  February,  1920,  that  is  to  say  for  the  first 
seven  months  of  the  third  year  during  which 
the  system  has  been  in  operation,  we  have  a 
still  larger  increase  over  the  preceding  year 
than  we  had  in  1918-19  over  the  first  year's 
operation.  Unfortunately  it  is  not  possible 
for  me  to  give  the  quantities  of  furs  for  the 
period  from  the  1st  of  July,  1919,  to  the  31st 
January,  1920.  However,  the  total  amount 
of  the  royalties  collected  by  the  Department 
during  that,  period  amounted  to  $71,519.81, 
which,  compared  with  $51,317.44  for  the 
same  period  last  year,  shows  an  approximate 
increase  of  33^  per  cent. 

I  must  add  further  that  from  the  1st  July 
1919  to  the  31st  January  last,  we  issued  1250 
licenses  to  fur  traders,  an  increase  of  about 
215  per  cent. 

This  result  is  certainly  most  satisfactory 
and,  if  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  we 
still  experience  in  controlling  the  traffic  in 
furs  at  our  frontiers,  we  must  admit  that  a 
certain  percentage  still  escape  our  vigilance 
and  crosses  the  borders  into  the  neighboring 
provinces,  where  the  system  is  not  yet  gen- 
erally established.  It  is  with  much  pleasure, 
however,  that  I  note  that  in  the  Province  of 
Ontario  a  control  similar  to  ours  has  been 
partially  established,  although  the  utility  of 
stamping  the  skins  has  not  yet  been  apparent- 
ly recognized.  In  the  state  of  Maine,  a 
principle  of  control  has  been  adopted,  com- 
pelling those  who  hunt  or  buy  beaver  to  take 
a  license  and  to  have  the  skins  marked.  The 
Chief  Inspector  of  the  Province  of  New  Brun- 
swick told  me  some  time  ago  that  he  believed 
a  law  would  be  passed  at  the  next  session  to 
establish  a  system  similar  to  ours.  I  must 
also  mention  the  state  of  New  York,  the  pro- 
vinces of  Alberta,  Manitoba,  Saskatchewan, 
British  Columbia^nd  the  Dominion  of  New- 
foundland, which  have  manifested  their 
intention  to  adopt  our  method  of  dealing 
with  raw  furs  and  have  written  to  me,  mak- 
ing enquiries  as  to  our  mode  of  procedure. 

As  an  example  of  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  a  good  understanding  between  the  Pro- 
vinces and  states,  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to 
mention  the  fact  that  a  seizure  of  beaver 
skins  has  been  made  by  the  authorities  of 
the  state  of  Wisconsin,  at  Milwaukee,  and 
that  they,  having  noticed  by  the  bill  of  lading 
that  these  skins  came  from  Montreal,  notified 
us  of  the  seizure.  As  a  result  of  the  cor- 
respondence which  followed,  the  Wisconsin 
authorities,  while  regretting  that  their  law 
forbade  them  to  return  these  skins  to  us, 


nevertheless  collected  the  royalties  due  on 
these  skins  and  remitted  the  amount  to  us. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  we  appreciated 
this  action. 

At  Montreal  on  the  18th  November  last, 
a  quantity  of  beaver  skins  which  had  been 
forwarded  from  Truro,  N.S.  was  seized  on 
the  ground  that  the  taking  and  shipping  of 
beaver  was  completely  prohibited  in  the  Pro- 
vince of  Nova  Scotia.  It  was  subsequently 
discovered  that  these  skins  had  been  shipped 
from  Newfoundland.  In  that  colony  the 
taking  of  beaver  is  completely  prohibited, 
and  we  are  now  making  an  enquiry  to  dis- 
cover whence  ,  the  skins  really  came.  If 
they  originated  in  Newfoundland,  they  will 
be  returned  to-^the  proper  authorities.  On 
the  other  hand,  they  may  perhaps  have  been 
fraudulently  exported  from  the  Canadian 
Labrador  to  Newfoundland,  and  thence 
reshipped  to  Montreal  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  payment  of  the  royalty;  in  that 
case,  as  they  have  neither  been  stamped  nor 
paid  any  royalty,  they  must  be  confiscated 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Province  of  Quebec. 

Such  is  the  present  situation  in  Quebec 
and  everything  leads  me  to  believe  that  when 
the  other  provinces  have  adopted  our  method 
of  procedure  and,  above  all,  a  system  of 
marking  furs  in  such  a  way  as  to  identify 
them  at  all  times,  we  shall  then  be  able  not 
only  to  regularize  the  trade,  but  to  control 
the  trapping  of  the  different  species  of  fur- 
bearing  animals.  If,  for  instance,  we  notice 
at  any  time  that  in  the  Province  of  Quebec 
too  many  beaver  s  or  too  many  of  any  partic- 
ular species  of  bur-bearing  animals  are  being 
taken,  and  that  such  animal  is  threatened 
with  extinction  or  is  diminishing  in  number 
in  alarming  proportions,  it  would  be  very, 
easy  then  to  prohibit  the  trapping  of  this 
particular  species,  until  a  sufficient  increase  in 
its  number  should  be  again  apparent.  I  also 
foresee  the  day  when  by  means  of  a  perfect 
understanding  between  each  province  and 
each  state,  we  shall  be  able  to  increase  or 
limit  the  trapping  of  any  particular  species, 
not  only  without  injuring  trade,  but  rather 
for  the  purpose  of  assuring  to  it  a  continuous 
supply  of  skins  which  otherwise  might  be 
entirely  out  off. 

Another  advantage  is  that  all  fur  dealers 
will  see  the  necessity  of  strictly  observing  the 
laws  of  each  province,  because  they  will  be- 
come convinced  that,  even  if  they  evade  the 
laws  and  the  vigilance  of  the  officials  of  any 
one  province,  it  will  only  be  to  run  the  risk 
of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  officers  of 
another. 


Only  a  Dog 


W.  C.  Motley 


WHILE  sitting  here  before  the  fire-place, 
snug  in  my  faded  old  smoking  jacket 
and  the  jimmy-pipe  going  full  blast, 
I  have  been  watching  my  little  dog  curled 
upon  the  rug  at  my  feet.  Did  you  ever  sit 
and  watch  one  of  these  littkj  fellows  as  he  sat 
looking  at  the  burning  embers?  I  often  do 
and  I  know  of  no  more  interesting  pastime, 
particularly  when  it  is  dusk  and  the  wind 
howls  in  the  eaves,  than  watching  the  ex- 
pressions on  my  doggie's  face  as  the  flames 
dance  and  spai&le  in  the  logs.  A  particularly 
pitchy  piece  will  crackle  and  hiss  and  the  little 
fellow  will  edge  away,  distrustful  of  what  may 
happen  in  that  seething  mass  of  heat.  Gradu- 
ally a  feeling  of  partial  security  returns  and  he 
settles  down  for  a  nap,  with,  however,  one 
watchful  eye  ever  on  the  alert  for  anything 
unusual. 

It  is  true,  my  little  dog  isn't  much  for 
looks.  Just  a  little  mongrel  with  a  stumpy 
little  tail  and  a  black  spot  over  one  eye  which 
gives  him  a  most  ludicrous  look,  but  that 
little  fellow  just  dotes  on  me  and  I  love  every 
hair  of  his  shaggy  little  body.  The  other 
day,  a  man  who  doesn't  understand  dogs 
called  him  a  "fish-hound."  and  although  I 
know  I  am  foolish,  I  haven't  quite  forgiven 
him  yet.  You  know  the  old  expression, 
"Love  me,  love  my  dog?"  That's  my  case 
exactly  and  I  would  rather  take  a  chance  on 
losing  a  friend  than  break  faith  with  my  little 
chum. 

Do  you  remember  the  time  you  brought 
a  little  lump  of  dog  home  in  the  hopes  that 
some  day  he  would  help  you  with  the  birds? 
How  he  wabbled  uncertainly  on  his  puppy- 
legs  and  spilled  his  bread  and  milk  all  over  the 
floor — just  like  the  baby  he  was?  Of  course 
you  do  and  while  he  chewed  up  your  best 
Sunday-go-to-meetin'  shoes  in  a  joyous 
experiment  with  his  new  teeth,  you  promptly 
forgave  him. 

In  a  few  months  he  began  to  learn  sense 
and,  just  as  you  and  I  did  before  him,  he 
reached  the  stage  where  he  thought  he  was 
smarter  than  he  really  was.  And  then  you 
gave  him  his  first  lesson  in  the  fields,  where 
he  learned  to  "point"  and  "flush"  at  your 
signal.  Do  you  remember  the  antics  he  went 
through — the  ridiculous  contortions  he  in- 
dulged in  when  he  saw  you  don  the  old  shoot- 
ing coat  and  with  the  twelve-gauge  under  your 
ann,  you  started  for  the  fields?  ^Ah!  those 
Were  great  days. — days  you  will  never  forget. 


Perhaps  they  are  gone,  never  to  return  and  as 
the  years  roll  on  and  business  cares  pile  up, 
the  gun  is  neglected  in  its  case  and  you  and  he 
grow  old  together.  Troubles  have  come  and 
old  acquaintances  of  other  days  have  passed 
and  through  it  all,  a  comradeship,  begun  in 
younger  days,  has  ripened  with  passing  years 
and  grown  into  something  better. 

Do  you  remember  how,  when  you  came 
home  one  day,  you  found  the  bottom  had 
suddenly  dropped  out  of  everything?  A  dread 
malady  had  laid  its  finger  on  the  curly  head 
of  the  little  kiddie  in  which  all  your  hopes 
were  centered.  You  stood  by  the  cot  with  a 
lump  in  your  throat,  watching  a  struggle  you 
were  powerless  to  prevent.  Business,  home, 
everything  was  forgotten  and  you  were  fitted 
with  a  dread  you  dared  not  name.  Even  the 
old  dog  was  restless  and  stood  around  in 
everybody's  way,  a  picture  of  woe.  Only  a 
dog?  Yes,  Brother,  but  he  knew.  Neglected 
as  he  was  in  those  dark  days,  he  tried  in  his 
dumb  way  to  show  his  sympathy.  Did  any 
feel  more  anxious  than  he  as  he  looked  at  you 
out  of  his  great  brown  eyes?    I  doubt  it. 

And  then,  after  days  of  anxiety  and  nights 
of  watchful  waiting,  the  little  spark  flickered 
and  went  out.  You  laid  the  curly  head  to 
sleep  under  the  trees  in  the  field  where  the 
daisies  grew.  The  flowers  bloomed  and  the 
birds  filled  the  air  with  their  song,  but  not  for 
you.  The  sun  shone  as  brightly  as  ever  but 
your  world  was  dark  as  night  When  you  got 
home,  the  old  familiar  sounds  of  play  were 
missing  and  you,  with  your  face  in  your  hands, 
wept  hot  tears  at  the  loss  of  it  all. 

As  you  sat  there,  an  old  shaggy  body 
pressed  its  self  against  your  knee  A  soft, 
gray  muzzle  was  laid  against  your  cheek  and 
your  old  friend  entered  into  the  shadow  with 
you. 

Only  a  dog?  I  don't  know  about  it,  Brother 
I  know  people  who  utterly  fail  to  see  any- 
thing but  the  animal  in  him.  Were  he  able 
to  talk,  is  it  not  possible  that  he  might  put 
the  best  of  us  to  shame?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  have  a  vague  feeling  of  distrust  which  I 
can't  explain,  when  I  hear  people  say,  "He's 
only  a  dog."  Indeed,  there  are  men  for 
whom  I  have  less  respect  than  I  have  for  my 
little  dog.  He  makes  no  pretence.  He  is 
just  a  faithful  little  mongrel  whom  I  trust  and 
who  trusts  me. 

"Only  a  dog°"  Yes,  Brother,  but  do  you 
know  of  anything  better? 


True  Comradeship  in  the  Woods 


AN  epic  of  the  northern  bush,  in  which 
Brantford  men  figured,  came  to  light 
on  Tuesday  of  this  week,  when  Harry 
Nolan,  well  known  foreman  of  the  Malleable 
Iron  Works  returned  home  with  a  broken 
ankle.  With  a  party  of  other  Brantfordites, 
including  Eddie  Lavery,  Jack  Nolan  and 
Alex.  McRobb,  the  hunters  had  a  shack  about 
23  miles  out  of  Webbwood,  a  point  west  of 
Sudbury.  The  party  had  had  fair  luck  during 
the  trip  in,  and  on  Friday  night  last  Nolan 
and  McRobb  decided  they  would  get  up  early 
on  Saturday  and  go  out  for  moose.  They 
trudged  about  10  miles  until  finally,  instead 
of  moose  grounds,  they  came  across  a  tract 
which  had  been  devastated  by  fire  during  the 
summer.  They  at  once  turned  around,  and 
after  a  while  were  surprised  to  hear  their 
dogs  in  the  distance.  The  sound  at  first  was 
mistaken  for  that  of  wolves,  very  numerous 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  but  as  it  came 
nearer,  there  was  no  mistaking  it,  Nolan 
being  a  breeder  of  beagle  hounds  which 
cleaned  up  at  London  fair,  and  hehadDemp- 
sey  the  winner  out  with -him.  It  was  Demp- 
sey  he  heard  first.  McRobb  took  one  hill 
and  Nolan  the  other,  with  the  expectation 
that  the  deer  would  take  the  gully.  In  a 
few  minutes,  the  deer  came  along  just  jumping 
brush  piles  to  avoid  the  dogs,  and  the^deer 
was  shot,  Nolan  getting  the  bag. 

It  was  while  carrying  the  deer  back  to 
Trout  Lake,  which  the  hunters  had  to  cross 
in  canoe  to  get  to  their  camp,  that  the 
accident  befell  Nolan.  Nolan  took  the 
•  deer,  which  weighed  about  225  pounds. 
Even  a  small  deer  is  a  hard  proposition  for 
one  man  to  carry  far.  In  going  down  a  hill 
with  a  glossy,  smooth  side,  Nolan  slipped,  the 
whole  of  his  weight  coming  on  one  ankle, 
with  the  result  that  it  snapped.  Even  his 
companion,  McRobb,  heard  the  break  in  the 
stillness  of  the  bush.  At  the  time  of  the  mis- 
hap, the  hunters  were  seven  miles  from  the 
lake,  and  it  was  about  11.30  in  the  morning. 

There  was  nothing  to  it  but  for  McRobb 
to  shoulder  Nolan,  and  leave  guns,  deer  and 
everything.  The  broken  ankle  was  dangling, 
and  was  very  painful.  For  seven  miles,  Alex. 
McRobb  carried  Nolan  back  to  the  lake,  and 
he  arrived  there  at  3  o'clock.  Nolan  weighs 
about  145  pounds,  but  McRobb  had  a  way  of 
arriving  at  one  log  after  another  and  carefully 
placing  his  burden  thereon,  while  he  took  a 
short  rest,  which  was  almost  uncanny.  The 
seven  miles  were  through  swamp  and  bush, 


and  the  going  was  very  difficult.  Arriving 
at  the  lake,  the  canoe  was  secured  and  camp 
was  struck  next  day.  On  Sunday,  the  injured 
man  was  taken  in  a  buckboard  to  Webbwood, 
and  here  managed  to  catch  the  C.  P.  R. 
where  he  got  a  Pullman  to  Toronto. 
Here  again,  McRobb  lifted  him  to  his  train  for 
Hamilton,  then  lifted  him  again  for  the  radial 
to  gain  time,  and  at  the  radial  got  a  taxi  in 
Brantford,  for  home,  lifting  Nolan  out  again. 
On  the  way  between  Toronto  and  Hamilton 
McRobb's  knees  formed  the  cushiom  for 
Nolan's  dangling  foot.  On  arrival  home,  the 
injured  member  was  badly  swoollen,  but  an 
X-ray  by  Dr.  E.  R.  Secord  showed  the  mature 
of  the  break,  and  the  limb  was  set. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  a  few  years  ago 
Alex.  McRobb,  while  employed  at  the  fire 
department,  had  the  misfortune  to  receive  the 
contents  of  a  gun  in  his  shoulder.  His  life 
was  despaired  of  for  a  time,  but  he  pulled 
through,  and  his  feat  in  carrying  of  Harry 
Nolan  over  that  heavy  wild  stretch  of  country 
up  north  is  all  the  more  remarkable  ia  view 
of  the  injuries  he  received  then,  a  shoulder 
almost  blown  away.  ^ 

Alex.  McRobb  is  employed  at  the^post 
office  on  night  shift,  but  he  is  hunter,  bush- 
man,  and  a  real  pal  of  the  woods. 

— Brantford  Expositor. 


THE  LATE  TYETH  BOUNSALL 


J.  A.  Varley 

It  is  with  the  utmost  regret  that  I  anaaunce 
the  death  of  Mr.  Tyeth  Bounsall  of  Toronto. 
He  was  a  correspondent  of  Rod  and  Gun^nd 
_an  ardent  disciple  of  Isaac  Walton. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  enjoy  his  companion- 
ship in  a  series  of  fishing  expeditions,  more 
expecially  for  brook  trout.  I  always  found 
him  the  soul  of  courtesy,  always  agreeable, 
always  considerate  of  the  feelings  of  others, 
in  short  a  gentleman,  one  who  delighted  in 
sharing  his  pleasures  with  his  fellows,  also 
his  sporting  stories,  prettily  seasoned  with  a 
refined  sparkle  of  native  wit. 

This  was  Tyeth  Bounsall,  a  delightful  com- 
panion, a  polished  gentleman,  an  unfailing 
friend.  We  often  hear  of  the  happy  hunting 
grounds;  surely  there  are  happy  fishing  waters, 
where  our  departed  Waltonions  renew  their 
piscatorial  pastimes  in  that  bourne  beyond 
the  grave,  where  I  dearly  hope  to  again  meet 
my  old  fishing  friend  Tyeth  Bounsall. 


A  Trapper's  Story 


C.  H.  Hamilton 


RRIVING  in  Daw- 
son City  the  first  of 
June  1903,  from  a 
trapping  trip  on  the 
headwaters  of  the 
Stuart  River,  my 
partner,  Frank  Fos- 
lin,  met  his  older  bro- 
ther Joe,  and  they 
arranged  to  return  to  spend  the  fol- 
lowing winter  trapping  on  the  Pelly 
River.  Joe,  who  had  come  in  from 
a  two  year  trapping  trip  had  as  his 
partner  his  youngest  brother,  Morris, 
better  known  as  the  "Kid."  After 
talking  things  over  with  the  Kid,  we 
also  arranged  that  we  would  go  up 
the  Pelly  for  another  winter  after  the 
marten. 

After  everything  had  been  settled 
about  our  going,  the  next  thing  was — 
how  were  we  to  get  there?  As  the 
Pelly  was  180  miles  up  the  Yukon 
River  from  Dawson  City  and  we 
wanted  to  go  about  three  hundred 
miles  up  the  Pelly,  it  was  really 
too  far  to  pole  and  track  canoes.  So 
after  talking  things  over  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  we  would  try  to 
get  some  small  steamer  to  take  us  up 
the  Pelly  as  far  as  navigation  would 
allow  the  steamer  to  go. 

We  at  once  went  to  see  a  Captain 
Johnston  who  was  the  owner  of  a 
small  steamer  called  "The  Tyrrel" 
which  had  come  up  the  Yukon  and 
was  lying  at  the  water  front.  Cap- 
tain Johnston  informed  us  that  if 
we  could  get  twenty  trappers  to 
make  the  trip  that  he  would  take  us 
up  as  far  as  navigation  would  allow 
him  to  go  on  the  Pelly.  So  it  was 
up  to  us  to  get  sixteen  other  would- 
be  trappers  to  go  up  the  Pelly. 

In  two  days  we  had  mustered 
fourteen  other  trappers,  making 
eighteen  in  all  and  returning  to  see 
Captain  Johnston  he  advised  us  to 
get  our  outfit  ready  and  he  would 
take  us  up. 

Our  expenses  for  the  trip  on  the 
boat  were  as  follows — fare  for  each 
man,  $50.00  and  $50.00  per  ton  for 


our  outfit,  $20.00  for  each  canoe  and 
$10.00  per  head  for  each  dog. 

By  the  time  my  partner  and  I  had 
bought  our  outfit  which  was  about 
2000  pounds,  the  trip  cost  us  about 
five  hundred  dollars  per  man.  Our 
outfit  consisted  of  2000  pouads  of 
supplies,  one  18  foot  Strickland  canoe 
and  three  good  sleigh  dogs.  The 
Kid's  brothers  and  I  were  the  only 
two  outfits  who  had  dog  teams  along. 
We  had  used  them  the  winter  before 
on  the  Stuart  River  and  would  not 
go  on  a  trapping  trip  without  them. 

On  June  23rd  at  6  p.m.  we  left 
Dawson  and  civilization  behind  and 
headed  up  the  Yukon  River  with  a 
very  jolly  crowd  on  board.  Captain 
Johnston  expected  to  make  the  return 
trip  in  about  six  days  and  had  taken 
on  supplies  in  the  way  of  eats  for  that 
length  of  time.  From  Dawsoa  we 
had  a  grand  trip  up  the  Yukon  as  far 
as  the  mouth  of  the  Pelly,  but  on 
entering  the  Pelly  River  we  found 
the  current  very  swift  and  shallow, 
making  progress  slow.  About  every 
eight  hours  the  steamer  would  tie 
up  to  the  bank  of  the  river  and  every- 
body was  called  out  to  go  on  shore  and 
cut  wood  for  steaming  purposes,  as 
all  steamers  at  that  time  plying  on 
the  Yukon  burnt  wood. 

The  fourth  day  out  grub  began  to 
get  very  slim  as  all  on  hoard  had  a 
good  old  Klondyke  appetite.  Of 
course  no  one  wanted  to  ope*n  up  any 
of  his  supplies  as  we  had  outfitted 
down  to  the  last  pound  of  everything 
before  leaving  Dawson  for  our  eleven 
month's  trip  and  when  we  left  the 
steamer  we  still  had  about  100  miles 
to  track  and  pole  up  river  before  we 
got  to  our  hunting  grounds. 

The  morning  of  the  fifth  day  out 
and  some  of  us  still  in  bed  when  a 
call  went  out  that  there  was  a 
moose.  In  about  one  minute  there 
were  about  ten  rifles  sighted  on  the 
cause  of  the  excitement  which  was 
walking  up  a  side  hill  about  600  yards 
from  the  steamer.  After  twenty 
shots  or  so  had  been  fired,  the  king  of 
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the  forest  was  seen  to  drop  to  his 
knees,  then  roll  over.  Then  every 
man  who  had  fired  off  his  rifle  swore 
that  it  was  his  shot  that  killed  the 
moose,  though  the  author  did  not 
swear  because  he  did  not  get  time  to 
get  his  .303  out  of  his  stateroom  and 
was  still  in  bed  when  the  alarm  was 
given,  but  out  on  deck  when  the 
excitement  was  at  its  height. 

The  little  steamer  was  run  in  to  the 
bank  and  all  the  trappers  jumped  to 
the  bank  dragging  with  them  a  heavy 
cable  which  was  taken  up  to  the  moose 
and  fastened  on  the  two  hind  feet. 
Then  everybody  got  ready  for  the 
pull.  The  kill  was  a  3  year  old  bull 
with  spike  horns  and  before  starting 
the  return  trip  to  the  steamer  the 
horns  were  cut  off  with  an  axe  that 
had  been  brought  from  the  steamer 
by  one  of  the  more  thoughtful  mem- 
bers. 

The  return  trip  was  then  started. 
There  was  some  very  heavy  second- 
growth  brush  between  the  moose  and 
the  river  but  nothing  was  cut.  We 
simply  made  a  trail  through  every- 
thing. Again  our  larder  was  filled 
and  it  was  a  case  of  moose  for  break- 
fast, moose  for  dinner  and  the  same 
thing  repeated  for  supper.  However, 
the  following  evening  we  arrived  at 
the  Rapids,  where  the  steamer  had 
to  stop. 

That  evening  was  a  very  busy  one; 
all  the  cargo  had  to  be  unloaded  each 
man  packing  off  his  own  outfit.  At 
10  p.m.  everything  was  on  shore, 
then  Captain  Johnston  came  on  shore 
with  a  paper,  asking  us  all,  each  in 
turn,  if  we  would  sign  the  paper,  say- 
ing we  were  satisfied  with  the  treat- 
ment we  had  received  from  him  on 
the  trip  up.  We  all  did  and  giving 
three  cheers  for  the  Captain  and  wish- 
ing him  good  luck  and  good  bye,  we 
all  turned  in  for  a  good  night's  rest, 
for  on  the  morrow,  we  had  to  pack 
our  2000  pound  outfit  and  canoe  over 
a  half  mile  portage. 

The  following  evening  the  Kid, 
his  brothers  and  I  had  packed  all 
over  the  portage.  The  rest  of  the 
trappers  had  part  of  their  outfit  over 
and  some  of  them  were  resting  up  a 
day  before  starting  to  pack. 

On  the  following  morning  we  broke 


camp  at  6.30  and  started  on  our 
hundred  mile  trip.  The  author  had 
the  longest  distance  to  go  as  he  was 
going  up  the  north  fork  of  the  Pelly 
to  see  his  brother's  grave.  This 
brother  had  been  found  dead  in  his 
cabin  the  spring  before  by  some  In- 
dians who  had  gone  down  river  about 
thirty  miles  and  told  a  white  man 
about  it.  He  had  gone  up  and  with 
the  Indian's  help  had  buried  him  near 
his  cabin. 

In  about  two  weeks  after  landing 
from  the  steamer,  we  arrived  at  the 
forks  of  the  Pelly,  remaining  a  day 
over  at  the  forks  to  unload  our 
canoes  and  let  our  outfit  dry  out. 

The  bottom  of  our  loads  were  get- 
ting damp  from  being  so  long  in  the 
canoes.  The  following  morning  we 
arranged  that  all  would  go  up  to  the 
Pelly  lakes  which  were  about  two 
miles  up  from  the  South  Forks, 
having  left  Dawson  without  any 
spoon  hooks  for  spoon  fishing.  We 
had  a  can  of  sardines  left  over  which 
was  opened  and  Frank  converted  the 
tin  into  a  very  good  imitation  of  a 
spoon.  Off  we  went  for  a  day's 
fishing.  The  Pelly  Lakes  are  three 
in  number,  very  long  and  narrow  and 
connected  by  a  narrow  neck  of  water 
only  about  30  or  40  feet  wide.  The 
current  is  very  slow.  The  swift 
water  comes  down  from  the  north 
fork  which  is  quite  a  large  stream. 
We  had  no  luck  with  the  fish  only 
shooting  one  jackfish  which  was  sun- 
ning himself  in  shallow  water. 

The  following  day  the  Kid  and  I 
loaded  our  outfit  in  the  early  morning 
and  saying  good-bye  to  the  boys,  pull- 
ed up  river.  Joe  and  Frank  were 
returning  down  river  about  two  miles 
to  where  a  large  creek  came  into  the 
Pelly  and  they  decided  to  go  up  this 
creek  to  make  their  headquarter's 
camp. 

We  travelled  about  twenty  miles 
up  the  north  fork,  arriving  at  my 
brother's  camp  3  p.m.  the  second  day 
out  from  forks.  We  remained  there 
two  days  to  look  over  the  country 
and  make  a  paling  around  my  bro- 
ther's grave.  We  left  a  few  supplies 
there  as  we  were  going  to  use  his  camp 
as  one  of  our  side  camps.  We  pulled 
on  up  river  again  the  following  day 
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about  fifteen  miles  and  pitched  camp 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  where  we 
were  going  to  build  our  headquarters. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Kid  and 
I  started  out  for  moose  as  we  had  fed 
the  last  of  our  dog  feed  to  the  dogs 
and  it  was  now  a  case  of  getting  moose 
J  or  we  would  have  to  kill  our  dogs. 
For  two  days  we  hunted  with  out 
any  success  as  the  moose  are  not 
very  plentiful  on  the  Pelly.  Noth- 
ing like  the  Stuart  River  where  I 
have  seen  as  many  as  27  moose  in 
\  one  day. 

Returning  to  my  story,  that  night 
?  we  talked  over  the  situation  until  the 
f  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning  and 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we  would 
I  h\int  the  following  day  and  if  we  did 
not  make  a  kill  I  would  shoot  the 
Kid's  dog  and  he  would  shoot  my 
I  two.    Next    morning    with  heavy 
|  hearts  we  again  shouldered  our  rifles 
and  started  out,  I  going  down  river 
and  partner  going  up  stream.  When 
about  two  miles  from  camp  and  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  in  from  the  river 
I  came  to  a  small  lake  with  several 
well-beaten  paths  made  by  moose. 
I  knew  by  the  signs  that  moose  were 
coming  in  there  at  night  to  feed.  I 
at  once  made  up  my  mind  that  I 
would  return  to  camp,  await  the  Kid's 
arrival  and  we  would  both  return  and 
build  a  nest  up  in  the  trees  and  watch 
there  through  the  night  for  anything 
coming  in  at  that  time  of  the^  year. 
You  could  see  to  shoot  until  1 1  o'clock 
at  night  and  again  at  two  in  the  morn- 
ing and  for  still  hunting  I  had  always 
found  that  the  moose  come  to  the 
lakes  about  sun  down  or  just  before 
sunrise  in  .the  morning. 

Returning  to  camp,  I  cooked  dinner 
and  was  just  sitting  down  to  feed 
when  the  Kid  returned  saying  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  moose 
in  the  country.  Telling  him  about 
my  plans,  after  dinner  we  left  for 
the  lake  again,  the  Kid  carrying  rope 
and  axe  and  I,  my  .303  Savage. 

Walking  down  the  river  bank  until 
opposite  the  lake  we  came  through 
to  the  lake  very  quietly,  the  first 
objects  which  caught  our  eyes  were 
two  moose  feeding  in  the  lake  on  the 
opposite  side  to  where  we  were, — 
a  cow  and  calf. 
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Leaving  the  Kid  I  got  back  under 
cover  and  started  on  the  run  around 
the  lake  hoping  the  moose  would 
remain  feeding  until  I  could  get  with- 
in shooting  distance.  As  I  was  wear- 
ing moccasins  and  everything  was 
very  soft  under  foot,  I  did  not  make 
much  noise  but  covered  that  y%  mile 
in  Tom  Longboat  style,  getting  near- 
ly opposite  to  where  I  thought  the 
moose  would  be  feeding  I  crept  on 
hands  and  knees  up  to  a  large  fallen 
tree  and  looked  over  to  see  them 
about  80  yards  away, — the  mother 
with  her  head  submerged  up  to  her 
ears  in  the  water  and  calf  standing 
near  her  side. 

Being  altogether  too  much  out  of 
wind  from  my  long  run  to  fire,  I  sat 
back  to  get  my  breath,  for  of  all 
things,  I  wanted  to  make  sure  of  that 
moose,  as  it  was  a  case  of  get  that 
moose  or  shoot  our  dogs  that  evening. 
Having  rested  for  a  couple  of  minutes 
I  took  a  bead  on  the  cow  and  the  fun 
was  on.  The  first  shot  was  a  hit,  but 
too  low.  At  the  second  shot  she 
dropped.  Then  my  attention  was 
turned  to  the  calf,  which  was  making 
tracks  for  the  tall  timber.  After 
firing  six  shots  on  the  calf  it  was  lost 
to  view  in  the  timber. 

The  Kid,  having  seen  the  cow  drop, 
was  already  half  way  around  the  lake 
when  I  had  finished  shooting.  LTpon 
his  arrival,  we  went  down  to  the 
moose  which  was  still  struggling  to 
get  to  her  feet.  The  Kid  volunteered 
to  go  out  into  the  water  and  finish 
her  with  his  axe.  s  Going  forward,  he 
came  near  her  head  and  at  the  blow 
from  the  axe  she  was  on  her  feet 
almost  getting  the  Kid  under  her 
feet  in  the  struggle,  making  one  jump 
forward.  I  thought  then  it  was  time 
to  step  in.  Another  shot  from  my 
Savage  settled  her  for  good.  After 
getting  it  dressed,  quartered  and 
dragged  out  on  dry  land,  we  returned 
to  camp  carrying  with  us  the  liver  for 
a  feast  for  our  hungry  dogs. 

After  having  satisfied  the  inner 
man  with  fresh  .fried  heart,  etc.,  we 
jumped  in  our  canoe  taking  our  dogs 
with  us.  Paddling  down  stream  until 
we  came  opposite  the  dead  moose, 
we  landed  and  turned  the  dogs  loose,- 
hoping  they  would  locate  the  calf, 
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for  I  knew  that  it  was  hit.  How 
badly,  I  was  unable  to  say. 

The  dogs  were  not  gone  more  than 
five  minutes  when  they  began  to 
bark,  then  we  heard  the  calf  bawling. 
Running  a  short  distance  we  came  on 
the  calf  and  dogs.  The  dogs  had 
him  down  and  were  trying  to  tear 
him  to  pieces.  A  shot  in  the  head 
finished  his  struggles,  then  we  found 
that  the  right  front  foot  was  broken 
above  the  ankle  and  the  right  hind 
leg  was  broken  just  above  the  hock, 
yet  he  had  travelled  about  half  a 
mile  on  his  stumps. 

Packing  our  two  moose  out  to  the 
canoe,  we  returned  to  camp  just  as 
the  sun  was  going  down. 

The  following  day  was  spent  in 
cutting  and  drying  the  meat  for  dog 
feed.  The  process  used  in  the  north 
is  to  find  a  large  rock  about  four  to 
five  feet  high.  Across  the  top  of  this 
rock,  small  poles  are  laid  about  three 
inches  apart,  then  the  meat  is  cut  in 
strips,  3  inches  wide,  half  an  inch  thick 
and  two  feet  long  and  hung  over  these 
poles.  A  fire  is  then  started  under 
the  meat  and  as  soon  as  it  starts  to 
burn  it  is  covered  over  with  dead  or 
rotten  wood  and  just  left  to  smoulder 
for  three  days.  Then  the  meat  is 
ready  to  pack  away  for  the  dogs. 
Many  is  the  time  that  I  have  eaten 
it  when  out  on  the  trap  line  and  found 
it 'mighty  good  too.  After  getting 
our  meat  packed  away  we  started  to 
build  our  headquarters  camp  which 
was  12  x  16  feet  inside  walls,  which 
were  built  of  logs  corked  with  moss. 
In  four  days  we  had  our  new  home 
ready  to  move  into. 

The  day  following  the  moving  into 
headquarters,  the  Kid  and  I  each 
made  up  a  fifty  pound  pack  and  pack- 
ing each  of  the  three  dogs  with  about 
twenty  pounds  of  moose  meat  we 
struck  north  from  the  home  camp. 

Some  of  the  readers  of  Rod  and 
Gun  may  wonder  how  a  dog  can  be 
packed  and  if  he  will  carry  his  pack. 

The  pack  saddle  is  generally  made 
out  of  a  fifty  pound  flour  sack  with 
the  top  sewn  up  and  one  side  of  the 
sack  cut  open  in  the  centre.  It  is 
then  like  two  large  pockets.  A  cord  is 
tied  on  the  four  corners,  it  is  then  put 
on  the  tog's  back  and  tied  under  the 


body  with  the  cords.    The  pock< 
are  then  filled  with  meat  or  whatev< 
you  want  the  dogs  to  pack  and  thi 
can  carry  this  pack  all  day  without 
any  danger  of  losing  it. 

After  travelling  about  eighteen 
miles  north  we  came  to  the  bank  of 
a  small  stream  which  flowed  into  the 
Pelly,  named  by  us,  Otter  Creek  as 
later  we  saw  several  otter  on  it.  Fol- 
lowing the  creek  a  little  way,  we  came 
to  a  nice  strip  of  timber  where  we 
camped  for  the  night.  The  following 
morning  we  started  camp  No.  2, 
though  much  smaller  than  No.  1.  It 
was  what  we  called  "a  one  man  camp" 
just  for  sleeping  in  when  running  the 
trap  lines  from  there.  The  time  we 
allowed  for  building  these  line  camps 
was  two  days  and  the  second  evening 
found  it  finished  all  but  the  door, 
table,  etc.  Finishing  up  every  thing 
the  third  day;  the  morning  of  the 
fourth  we  returned  to  headquarters. 

Next  day  we  started  out  to  look 
for  moose  as  the  season  was  getting 
on  and  meat  would  keep  after  Sep- 
tember 15th. 

My  partner  crossed  the  river  in 
canoe  and  I  went  up  river  on  the  op- 
posite side  returning  to  camp  about 
3.30  without  any  luck.  The  Kid 
returned  at  4.30  p.m.  he  having  had 
better  luck  in  snooting  a  very  fat 
cow.  The  following  day  was  spent 
in  caching  our  moose  in  the  following 
manner, — four  trees  were  cut  off  five 
feet  from  the  ground,  a  platform  was 
built  on  the  stumps,  then  the  moose 
was  put  up  on  the  platform  and  a 
wall  three  feet  high  built  around  it 
and  a  flat  roof  put  on  the  top.  This 
is  supposed  to  be  protected  from  all 
wild  animals.  However,  in  this  case 
it  did  not  work,  for  later  when  I 
went  to  haul  the  meat  to  camp,  I 
found  that  a  wolverine  had  been  there 
before  me,  had  chewed  a  hole  through 
the  wall,  and  all  the  meat  was  de- 
stroyed. 

The  following  day  after  caching 
the  moose  the  Kid  shot  another  3 
year  old  bull  that  was  cached  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  following  day  our  dogs  were 
again  packed  and  each  taking  a  fifty 
pound  pack,  we  started  south  from 
the  river.     After    travelling  about 
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Special  Offer  to  Shooters 

SALE  OF  RIFLES 

An  immense  range — including  almost  every  kind  obtainable — to 
be  closed  out  at  a  discount  of 

TEN  TO  FORTY  PER  CENT 

OFF  REGULAR  PRICES 

The  rifle  manufacturers  have  notified  the  trade  that  they  may 
have  to  still  further  increase  prices,  and  will  guarantee  that  they 
will  not  reduce  prices  on  any  rifles  during  1921. 

When  you  consider  these  notifications,  combined  with  the  facts 
that  our  stock  is  the  largest  and  best 'assorted,  and  our  regular  prices 
are  the  lowest  in  the  t^ade,  you  surely  realize  that  you  have  now 

THE  CHANCE  OF  A  LIFETIME 

to  obtain  a  bargain  in  the  rifle  you  want. 

L/V/ll  1  ilEiijl  1  A  1  Ei  garding  the  particular  arm  you 
=z=z=zz==zzz=z=zzzzz=z=:    want,  we  will  do  the  rest. 

We  have  also  BARGAINS  in  SHOTGUNS  and  other 
goods,  including  RIFLE  POWDER  of  all  kinds. 

Lion  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

429  Yonge  St., 
Phone  Main  6517.  Toronto,  Ont. 
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twelve  miles,  we  came  to  the  shore  of 
a  lake  about  two  miles  long  and  half 
a  mile  wide  where  we  built  our  second 
line  camp. 

Returning  to  headquarters  by  an- 
other route  we  crossed  over  quite  a 
high  mountain  with  a  beautiful  little 
lake  right  on  the  top.  What  was 
a  wonder  to  me,  there  was  no  outlet 
of  any  kind  from  the  lake.  We  also 
found  signs  of  beaver  in  it  and  decided 
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to  return  on  the  morrow  with  tra 
We  arrived  at  headquarters  6  p.m. 
that  evening,  tired  but  happy,  for 
now  we  had  all  our  camps  up  and 
meat  cached  ready  to  start  in  building 
our  marten  dead  falls  by  November 
first. 

My  next  chapter  will  deal  with 
some  marten  catches,  also  exper- 
ience I  had  running  down  and  shoot- 
ing a  very  large  cinnamon  bear. 


Fire  in  Plant  of  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

Fire  which  broke  out  in  the  bindery  department  of  Rod  and  Gun 
magazine  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  December  13th,  burned  a  number 
of  the  sections  of  this  issue  which  had  been  printed.  Fortunately  the 
flames  were  discovered  in  a  few  moments  after  the  outhreak  and  the 
quick  action  of  the  fire  brigade  was  successful  in  confining  the  actual 
fire  to  the  top  storey  of  the  plant.  However  the  editorjal  and  business 
offices  were  deluged  with  water.  The  management  secured  temporary 
offices  and  within  a  few  hours  the  work  of  getting  out  the  next  issue 
was  continued.  The  publishers  expect  to  get  back  into  their  regular 
offices  within  the  course  of  the  next  few  weeks  and  in  the  meantime  would 
ask  the  indulgence  of  any  subscribers  whose  copy  may  have  a  scorched 
appearance. 


SEVENTY-FIVE  *YEARS  OLD  AND  STILL 
GOING  STRONG. 

George  Livermore,  president  and  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  Ithaca  Gun  Company, 
celebrated  his  seventy-fifth  birthday  recently 
by  putting  in  a  iull  day's  work  in  the  gun 
factory.  Speaking  of  his  activities  the  Ithaca 
Journal-News  states:  "Mr.  Livermore  came 
to  Ithaca  from  Syracuse  in  1886.  He  had 
been  in  the  gun  manufacturing  business  with 
the  Smith  Brothers  in  that  city  about  seven 
years.  Together  they  purchased  the  old 
spoke  factory,  consisting  of  a  small  group  of 
wooden  buildings  standing  on  the  site  of  the 
present  gun  factory,  and  together  they  found- 
ed what  was  to  become  one  of  Ithaca's  prin- 
cipal industries,  the  products  of  which  are 
now  known  throughout  this  country  and 
abroad. 

"In  1886  the  new  company  put  out  about 
2,000  guns.  At  the  present  time  the  output 
has  reached  approximately  100  guns  a  day. 
About  25  men  were  employed  that  first  year, 
while  now  there  are  between  300  and  400. 


Until  the  World  War  many  of  the  men  had 
been  with  the  company  30  years  or  more,  and 
while  some  of  them  left  at  that  time,  there 
are  still  quite  a  few  of  the  "old  boys"  now 
working  in  the  large  brick  building  who  re- 
member the  small  wooden  one  that  stood  on 
the  same  site  30  years  ago." 

The  many  Canadian  friends  of  the  Ithaca 
join  in  wishing  Mr.  Livermore  many  happy 
returns  of  his  birthday. 


HUNTERS    HAD    THRILLING  EXPER- 
IENCE. 

Minden  Echo: — A  hunting  party  composed 
of  Messrs.  Jos.  and  Ira  Gillespie,  of  Miner's 
Bay,  Alex.  Horn,  of  Lindsay,  and  Alf.  Bir- 
chard,  of  Millbrook,  had  their  camp  at  the 
head  of  Devil's  Lake.  The  party  had  a 
thrilling  experience  on  their  way  out,  which 
they  will  not  soon  forget. 

The  unusually  severe  weather  had  frozen 
the  narrows,  the  ice  varying  from  a  half  to 
one  and  a  half  inches  in  thickness.  They 
broke  the  ice  for  about  a  mile  but  it  became 
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GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32",  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engraved.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEADS 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -     WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


All  About  Airedales 

By  R.  M.  Palmer 


A  Book  of  General  Information 

Valuable  alike  to  dog  lovers  and  owners, 
breeders  and  fanciers.  Illustrated  from 
selected  photographs  of  noted  dogs  and 
rare  scenes.  Interesting  alike  to  the 
novice  who  is  a  fancier  of  other  breeds 
than  the  Airedale  and  of  particular 
interest  to  the  Airedale  fancier. 

Paper  Bound  $1;  Cloth  Bound  $1.50 
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ASCRAZYASAGOOSE 

Or  as  wise  as  a  crow — it  doesn't  matter  to  you  if  you  are  using  Mason's 
decoys.  The  wisest  duck  is  fooled «by  the  natural  size  and  color  and  life- 
like appearance  of  Mason's  decoys.  They  are  made  for  all  species  in 
several  grades.  If  you  are  getting  any — get  the  best.  A  post  card 
brings  our  free  catalogue. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

590  Milford  Street  and  P.  M.  R.  R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


Add  To  Your  Collection  of 
Victor  Records— FREE 

We  are  offering  "His  Master's  Voice"  records  as  premiums  for  new 
subscriptions  to  ROD  AND  GUN  Magazine. 

Two  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  90c  record. 

Three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $1.25  or  a  $1.50 
record  as  desired. 

Four  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.00  record. 

Five  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.50  record,  and 
so  on. 

Send  us  the  subscriptions  and  we  will  have  the  record  or  records  you 
earn  sent  you,  all  charges  paid. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application. 
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so  strong  it  was  necessary  to  pull  the  boats 
out  into  the  surface  and  carry  them  across 
the  lakes  to  the  portage. 

This  proved  to  be  a  hazardous  undertaking 
as  there  were  thin  places  and  two  members  of 
the  party  broke  through  before  reaching 
shore.  With  the  aid  of  the  long  poles  which 
they  carried  they  soon  regained  the  firmer 
ice.  A  bitterly  cold  wind  was  sweeping  down 
the  lake  and  their  wet  clothing  was  soon 
frozen  stiff. 

Upon  reaching  the  shore  a  tent  was  erected 
and  a  roaring  fire  of  pine  woods  built  in  the 
camp  stove.  Fortunately  changes  of  cloth- 
ing were  in  tm3  outfit  and  these  were  quickly 
donned.  A  liberal  supply  of  hot  tea  proved 
most  comforting,  taking  away  the  chill  of  the 
icy  water  and  the  hardy  hunters  were  soon 
joking  about  the  incident  which  fortunately 
had  left  no  evil  effects. 

The  results  of  the  hunt  were  two  bucks  and 
two  does. — Lindsay  Post,  Dec.  3rd. 

[SPARING  THE  AXE  BLADE. 

When  desiring  to  burn  out  the  broken  off 


handle  in  an  axe  the  average  person  puts  the 
whole  axe  in  the  fire  which  results  in  a  spoiled 
axe  blade  which  will  c  hip.  To  spare  the  blade 
while  burning  out  the  wood  the  axe  is  driven 
into  the  sod  down  even  with  the  handle  hole. 
The  fire  is  then  built  around  it.  The  axe 
blade  in  the  meantime  is  spared  damage 
from  excessive  heat. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 


AMALGAMATION  OF  BOND  AND 
MODERN  COMPANIES. 

A  business  amalgamation  of  more  than 
ordinary  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  maga- 
zine took  place  recently  when  the  Bond 
Machine  Company  and  the  Modern  Machin- 
ery Company  of  Wilmington,  Delaware, 
united  under  the  name  of  Modern-Bond 
Company.  This' combination  of  equipment 
and  capital  will  place  the  new  firm  in  a  much 
better  position  to  give  service  to  the  trade. 
The  Bond  Reloading  Tool  is  meeting  with  a 
large  measure  of  deserved  success. 
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Mink,  Skunk,  "Coon,"  Rabbits,  etc 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C     -  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


in  TT\  ry  IT!  For  THREE  New  An- 
#r  nual  Subscriptions  to 

A  *  m-x-'-*-'  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

A  FLASHLIGHT— manufactured  by  the  General 

Electric  Company  Toronto. 
Just  send  us  three  new  annual  subscriptions 

at  $1.50  each  and  we  will  send  you  as 

premium  this  flashlight. 
^Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  free 

on  request. 
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FREE ! 

A 

Thermos  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  24  Hours      Keeps  Gold  72  Hours 

Thermos  make  hunters, 
fishermen  aliu  campers  inde- 
pendent of  stated  meal  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup,  or  iced 
drinks  can  be  prepared  when 
convenient  and  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  the  morning  start,  the 
all  day  tramp  or  long  hours 
with  the  rod  and  gun.  Thermos 
give  heat  without  fire  and  cold 
without  ice.  Thermos  keeps 
liquid  steaming  hot  for  24 
hours .  or  ice  cold  for  three 
days. 

For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

we  will  send  a  Thermos  Bottle  all  charges  paid. 
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FISHERMEN ! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  teJeVaUw 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old ;  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 
ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
know  the  business  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it  1 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  bv  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated.   Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  <M  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers  *P  *  #  V 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00; 
Canada,  $2.35;         Foreign,  $2.60. 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg., 22 1  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


FISHERMEN,  ATTENTION! 

FOR  TWO  NEW 
ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 
TO 

ROD  AND  GUN 

At  $1.50  Each 

We  will  send  you 

TWO  RUBBER  GRIPS 
FOR  FISHING  RODS 

PREMIUM  DEPT. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


FOR  SALE — Silver  Black,  Cross  and  Red  Foxes,  for 
immediate  delivery.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp  for 
particulars.    Todd  &  Moore,  St.  Stephen,  N.B.  12-3T 

FOR  SALE— Ferrets,  ferrets,  $7.00,  $13.00  pair;  sacks, 
$1.00;  muzzles,  50c;  books,  15c;  firearms  lowest  prices. 
Wanted,   furs.    Dalton,   Wellsville,   Ohio.  1-1T 

Fox  Ranching — Select  stock  for  sale.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Literature  free.  Blake  Vannatter,  Georgetown, 
Ontario,  1-TF 

Black  Siberian  hares,  registered  and  pedigreed;  1  pair 
of  old  ones,  price  $35.00;  2  young  bucks  without  papers, 
price  $10  each.  Address,  Ralph  Mouldy,  R.  ft.  No.  1, 
Portsmouth.  1-1T 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR— Big  mag- 
azine tells  how.  $1  per  year.  Clip  this  ad  now  and  mail 
with  75c  and  12  issues  of  the  most  instructive  rabbit  maga- 
zine published  are  yours.  Canadian  Fur  and  Food  Month- 
ly, Brantford,  Canada.  1-3T 

DOGS 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and-  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred     Kennels,    Atlantic,  Iowa. 

1-TF 


100  varieties  rabbit,  fox  beagles,  coon,  skunk,  oppossum, 
C,  from  the  i 
11c  stamps 


farm,  pet  dogs;  swine,  pigeons,  etc.,  from  the  garden  spot 
of   United   States.  Catalogue 


Kennels,  Lancaster,  Pa. 


Kiefer's 
8-6T 


FOR  SALE — Airedale  terrier,  best  pedigree  procurable, 
two  years  this  month.  Twentv  five  dollars.  Box  21, 
Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  ~  1-1T 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  OF  BERRY^ 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Remit  American  Exchange  only.  Canadian  paper  not 
accepted,  as  rate  of  collection  is  prohibitive. 

Eighty-four  page  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  in- 
teresting catalogue  for  fifteen  cents  in  stamps  or  coin.  5-TF 

A  big  husky  Airedale  dog,  registered,  from  the  finest 
breeding  in  Canada,  sixteen  months  old.  Should  make  a 
grand  hunting  dog.  A  bargain  at  Fifty  dollars.  Box  19, 
Rod  and  Gun.  1-1T 

WANTED — Two  Spaniels  for  hunting  partridges  or 
other  breed.  Have  two  12  gauge  English  hammerless  and 
Winchester  pump,  want  to  exchange  for  20  gauge.  H.  M. 
McLeod,  533  Barrington  St.,  Halifax,  N.S.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale,  male,  ten  months,  first-class 
pedigree,  twenty-five  dollars.  Smith,  48  River  Road, 
Brantford,  Ont.  1-1T 

LOST — Black  and  white  hound  with  Mc  cut  in  hair  on 
his  side.  Last  race  went  towards  L'Amable  or  Lobster 
Lake,  near  Whitney.  Liberal  reward.  Dr.  W.  D.  Ste- 
vens, Westport.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — A  pedigreed  and  registered  American  fox 
hound  stud  dog;  height  23  inches,  weight  65  lbs.,  age  6  yrs., 
blue  speekled.  Best  offer  takes  him.  Mr.  A.  Blank,  165 
Queenston  St.,  St.  Catharines,  Ontario.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  Puppies,  large,  husky,  playful, 
big  boned  youngsters,  from  prize  winning  stock.  Whelped 
October  25th.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices.  Harry  M. 
Henderson,  Burford,  Ont.  1-1T 


LOST — Fifteen  miles  east  of  Pakesley,  white,  black  and 
tan  hound,  on  Nov.  12th.,  named  *'Watt."  We  have  stray 
hound  from  this  locality.  Address,  Box  323,  Wingham, 
Ont.  1-1T 

Coon,  Oppossum,  Skunk,  Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds;  Collie 
and  Shepherd  stock  dogs,  fully  guaranteed,  20  days'  trial. 
Send  10c  for  description  of  what  you  want.  E.  Ray  Smith, 
Altamont,  Ills.  1-1T 

STRAYED — Came  to  our  hunting  camp  near  Porlock 
on  C.N.R.,  one  Deer  hound.  Apply,  P.  J.  Dixon,  Union- 
ville,  Ont.  1-1T. 

LOST — On  Pickerel  River,  Fox  hound  Bitch,  black  and 
white,  sprinkled  with  tan.  Tan  on  hindquarters.  4  tits 
just  drying.  Reward-  G.  F.  Harrison,  180  Catharine 
St.,  South,  Hamilon,  Ont.  1-1T 

LOST — On  December  eleventh,  between  Trout  creek  f 
and  Mink  Lake,  medium  sized,  black  and  tan  hound,  white 
in  breast  and  front  foot,  also  has  white  toenail  on  front  and 
rear  foot.     Reward  to  finder.    Geo.  J.  Coxon,  Milverton, 
Ont.  1-1T 

Fox  and  Rabbit  hounds  for  sale,  cheap.  Price,  etc.,  on  , 
application.     Jas.  A.  Cumming,  Box  355,  Trenton,  Ont. 

1-1T 

For  Sale — American  fox  hound,  broken,  well  marked, 
got  second  prize  Brantford  May  Show.  18  months.  Sac- 
rifice, $15.00.    Glyn  Bowden,  36  Cayuga,  Brantford.  1-lTj 

LOST — At  Noganosh  Lake,  Parry  Sound  District,  two 
Airedale  dogs,  of  good  size,  dark  color,  one  moderately 
smooth-coated,  the  other  more  wavy.  *  Reward  for  return, 
or  information  as  to  whereabouts.  S.  R.  Harvie,  M.D., 
Orillia.  ■  1-1T 

Airedale  female  Princess  Pat,  2  year  old,  proven  breeder 
and  puppies  all  eligible  to  be  registered.  Dogs  $15.00; 
bitch  puppies,  $10.00.  William  Massell,  340  Main  Street 
Woodstock,  Ont.  1-1T. 

 ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES.  

One  seventeen  foot  Guides  Special  canvas  covered  Chest- 
nut canoe,  used  once,  ninety  dollars.  H.  E.  Timmerman, 
64  Main  St.  East.  Welland,  Ont.  1-1T 


Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes  an  auto- 
mobile or  marine  engine  like  new,  send  for  circular.  Guar- 
antee Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  1-TF 

 GUNS  

WANTED — .303  Savage,  takedown  or  solid  frame,  26" 
barrel,  in  good  eondition.    Write  Box  11,  Lanark,  Ont.^ 

Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Special 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  Reduced  loads 
for  small  game  shooting.  Fired  shells  reloaded.  Henry 
Bros.,  616  Cordova,  St.  East,  Vancouver,  B.C.        11-1  IT 

WANTED — .35  Remington  Auto.  Either  second  hand 
or  new,  but  must  be  in  first  class  shape.  Box  20,  Rod  and 
Gun  In  Canada.  •  m  1-1T 

.455  Webley  in  excellent  condition.  The  ideal  forty-five, 
Twenty  dollars  takes  it.  Box  17,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Can- 
ada 1-1T 

One  thirty-fourty  Springfield  Krag,  twenty-two  inch 
barrel,  special  walnut  stock,  sling,  case.  Ideal  reloading 
tools.  Mills  cartridge  belt,  two  hundred  empties.  Fifty 
dollars.  H.  E.  Timmerman,  64  Main  St.,  East,  Welland, 
Ont.   1-1T 

FOR  SALE — Officer's  Model  38  Special,  73^  inch  barrel; 
38  and  44  Win.,  Single  Actions,  iy2  inch  barrel,  S.  &  W. 
.455,  6^  inch  barrel,  and  others.  D.  Schemnitz,  765 
Shaw  St.,  Toronto,  Ont.  1-1T 
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FOR  SALE — .35  Remington  Auto,  outside  shows  some 
wear,  inside  barrel  first  class,  Lyman  peep.  Box  cartridges, 
case,  $50.00.  Also  .303  British  Ross  Sporter,  case,  cart- 
ridges, in  good  condition,  $25.00.  John  H.  Young,  64 
Wellington  W.,  Toronto,  1-1T 

FOR  SALE— One  .30  U.S.  Gov't.  Winchester  rifle,  1906 
Model,  take  down,  shot  butt  plate,  2  barrels,  one  almost 
new,  sighted  150  grain  bullet,  other,  sighted  250  grain  bul- 
let; complete  outfit  loading  tools,  125  factory  loaded  shells, 
50  home  loaded,  $75.00  takes  whole  outfit. 

Also,  will  trade  a  Winchester  rifle,  W.R.F.  in  good  con- 
dition for  a  game  getter.  Will  take  or  give  difference, 
for  particuiars.  Harry  Nolan,  238  West  St.,  Brantford, 
Ont.  *  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — One  brand  new  Winchester  repeating 
shotgun,  Model  1912,  12  gauge,  full  choke,  30  inch 
barrel,  hammerless.  Your  money  refunded  if  not 
found  in  same  condition  as  described  above.  $60.00 
gets  it.    R.  E.  Thornton,  Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.B. 

1-1T 

FOR  SALE — .32-40  Stevens,  single  shot,  made-to-order, 
target  rifle,  3  inch  200  vd.  groups,  reloading  tools,  perfect. 
Want— .250-3000  Savage,  reloading  tools.  R.  A.  Finlav- 
son.  182  Fifth  Ave.,  Ottawa,  Ont.  1-1T 

WANTED — Colt  New  Service  target,  44  Special,  7M 
inch  barrel,  single  action  Colt  .44  Special;  Russian  or  .44-40; 
.30  Mauser  or  .30  Luger  with  stock.  Perfect  condition, 
long  barrel.  Bullet  Mould  and  reloading  tools  for  .44 
S.  a  W.  Special  cartridge.  Ideal  lubricator.  Dies  for  44 
Special.  T.  L.  McKenzie,  290  McPhearson  Ave.,  Toronto, 
Phone  Hillcrest  2*80  1-1T 

WANTED— 7  M  M.  and  .280  Ross  Reloading  Tools; 
Number  35  Lyman  Sight.  H.  L.  Leadman,  57  Fentiman. 
Ottawa.  .  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — .303  Ross  rifle,  model  No.  10.  new  condi- 
tion, $30;  Colt  army  special.  .32  W.C  F.,  6  inch  barrel,  in 
good  shape,  $25.    J.  H.  Dickson,  Quill  Lake.  Sask.  1-1T 

New  1886  Winchester.  45-70  repeater,  Lyman  Peep 
Sporting  Leaf  and  Sheard  Gold  Bead  sights,  $45.00;  1890 
Winchester  22  Repeater  Lyman  peep,  just  fired  100  shots, 
new  condition,  $35.00;  new  Colts'  22  Automatic  target 
pistol,  $45.00.  Will  send  CO. D.  if  required.  Fred  Pizzey, 
Binscarth,  Manitoba.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — 22  Colt  Automatic  pistol,  factory  condition 
first  monev  order  for  $30.00  takes  it  Want  .25-20  Win- 
chester.   G.  P.  Tett,  Bedford  Mills,  Ont.  1-1T 

"  FOR  SALE — Colt  .25  Automatic  revolver,  7  shot  in 
new  condition.  Also  holster,  two  magazines  and  a  box  of 
shot.  First  monev  order  for  $30.00  gets  it.  Albert  Oven- 
wood,  Box  709,  Warren,"  Rhode  Island.  1-1T 

.303  British  rifle  carbine,  almost  new  and  140  shells 
Price  §50.  A  double  barrel  hammerless,  English-made 
shotgun  with  case,  good  as  new.  Price  $45.  Ralph 
Mouldey,  R.R.  No.  1,  Portsmouth,  Ont.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE— Enfield  rifles,  model  1917  new;  price  $22.50 
F.U.B.  New  York.  Leather  slings  complete.  Big  bar- 
gains in  45  calibre  ammunition,  4  cents  each.  We  have  a 
complete  stock  of  revolvers  of  foreign  and  domestic  makes 
also  200  Springfield  1903  models,  single  shot,  price  $10  F. 
O.B.  New  York.  We  also  carrv  a  complete  line  of  outdoor 
equipment.  Sloan's  Military  Shop,  247  West  42nd  Street 
New  York.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — Marlin  model  27,  pump  action  repeater 
.32-20  cal.,  brand  new,  price  $40.00.  D.  W.  Campbell, 
R-  R-  No.  7,  Strathroy,  Ont.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — 38  Police  Positive  Colt  revolver,  six  inch 
barrel,  blue  finish,  and  holster,  good  condition,  $25.00. 
Sydney  Gedge,  Red  Jacket,  Sask.  1-2T 

  SPECIALS 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  The  Successful  Club" 
Box  556, Oakland,  Calif.  3-9T. 

We  Buy  all  kinds  oi  Fire  Arms,  Fishing  Tackle,  Hand 
^ameras,  Prismatic  and  Field  Glasses,  and  everything  in 
sporting  Goods.  Write  Levine  Brothers,  Reg'd.  435-439 
M.  James  Street,  Montreal.  5-tf 


Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
eed.    W'rite  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-TF 

Some  interesting  publications  have  been  issued  by  the 
Bureau  of  Biological  Survey,  Washington,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  Ottawa,  discussing  the  Propagation 
of  Wild  Duck  Food  Plants  and  other  matters  connected 
with  the  Conservation  of  Water  Fowl.  If  you  wish  to 
receive  free  copies  of  these  publications,  write  Box  18,  Rod 
&  Gun,  Woodstock,  Ont.  ,  12-TF 

On  receipt  of  $1.00,  I  will  mail  complete  instructions  on 
Home-Tanning  and  Rug-Making.  Very  useful.  I.  W. 
Beattie,  Beulah,  Manitoba.  12-2T 

MARRY— Send  $2  for  our  LATEST  MATRIMON- 
IAL CATALOGUE,  containing  names,  addresses,  descrip- 
tions, photos  of  ladies  wishing  early  marriage;  (also  over- 
seas ladies).  International  Club,  Dept.  49,  box  563,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  11-tf 

DOG  COLLAR  NAME  PLATES.  Name  and  addres? 
on  German  Silver  "Bull  Dog"  plate,  only  35c.  Address' 
Culpograph  Co.,  Dept.  A,  Box  12,  Columbus,  Ohio' 
U.  S.  A.  1-!T 

Eighteen  grev  blankets,  perfect  condition,  four  dollars 
each.  H.  E.  Timmerman,  64  Main  St.  East.,  Welland,  Ont. 

1-1T 

Speckled  trout  fry,  fingerlings  and  yearlings  for  immed- 
iate delivery.  Manager,  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Club, 
Inglewood,  Ontario  1-3T 

1  pair  new  Bausch  and  Lowt  prismatics,  leather  case, 
fortv  dollars.  H.  E.  Timmerman,  64  Main  St.  East,  Wel- 
land, Ont.  1-1T 

FOR  SALE — BEAR  TRAP,  Newhouse,  No.  5,  weight 
with  chain,  24  lbs.  Price  $10.  J.  E.  Keays,  Box  519, 
London,  Ont.  1-1T 


FOR  SALE — One  sixteen  foot  army  bell  tent  used  twice- 
Thirtv  dollars.  H.  E.  Timmerman,  64  Main  St.,  East, 
Welland,  Ont.  1-1T 

Huert  Binoculars,  prismatic,  8  power,  dual  focus,  alum- 
inum frame,  black  morocco,  russet  leather  belt  case,  Al 
condition,  $25.00; 

Compass,  oil,  Barker's  lensatic,  luminous,  tested,  heavy 
brass,  leather  case,  $10.00. 

Compass,  Ross  London,  1916  patents,  2 14  inch  dial, 
uminous,  unique  principle,  use  night  same  as  day.  Heavy 
brass  leather  belt  case,  cost  $75.00,  sell  half.  Inquire; 

Barometer,  aneroid,  compensated,  tested,  2  inch  dial, 
adjustable  altitude  scale; 

Thermometer,  jeweled  compass  inset  back,  brass  case, 
morocco  holder,  russet  leather  carrying  case.  Beautiful 
instrument  by  Cary's,  London,  $30.00. 

Priced,  registered  mail  prepaid.  S.  G.  Freeborn,  3312 
Centre  A  St.,  N.-E.,  Calgary,  Alta.  1-1T 

1  pair  best  macinaw  long  pants,  size  forty,  used  once', 
five  dollars,  1  short  grey  military  coat  five  dollars;  1  flyer's 
sleeveless  leather  jacket,  new,  five  dollars.  H.  E.  Tim- 
merman, 64  Main  St.,  East,  Welland,  Ont.  1-1T 

WILL  EXCHANGE — Fine  telescope,  black  morocco 
leather  mountings,  adjustable  sight  accommodation,  40 
M.M.  objective,  extension  hood,  heavy  hand  sewn  leather 
case,  velvet  lined,  shoulder  strap — for  high  grade  sporting 
rifle  or  shotgun.  Fontmel  Kennels,  206  Stibbard  Ave., 
Toronto.  1-1T 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock. 
Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

10-TF 


WILD  RICE  SEED 


TERRELL'S  FAMOUS  EARLY  GIANT  WILD 
RICE  SEED.  GUARANTEED.  ORDER  NOW  FOR 
SPRING  PLANTING.  CLYDE  B.  TERRELL,  Dept. 
T.  129  Oshkosh,  Wis.  1-1T 
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Preserve  Your  Outing 

In  an  Oil 
Painting 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 


AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds — or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 

Rod&Gun's  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip Trueto Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  see  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  amonc  vour 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


A  B  C  OF  THE  MOTORCYCLE 

By  W.  J.  JACKMAN,  M.  E.,  Author  of  "Pacts  for  Motorists,"  "Crushed  Stone  and  its  uses,"  and  similar  books. 
Pocket  size,  250  pages,  fully  illustrated,  leather  and  cloth.  A  Show  How  Book  for  Owners  and  Onerators  of 
Motorcycles. 

Modern  machines  and  their  vital  parts,  How  to  master  the  mechanism,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
carburetor,  What  the  carburetor  does,  Ignition  systems  Batteries  and  magnetos,  Practical  methods  of  hand- 
ling, Various  types  of  motors,  Troubles  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  avoid  or  overcome  them,  Lubrication  methods, 
Transmission  or  drive  systems,  How  to  compute  horse  power,  Relation  of  power  and  speed,  Cost  of  mainten- 
ance on  basis  of  mileage,  Some  Dont's  that  will  save  time  and  money,  Selecting  a  motorcycle,  Hints  for  the 
buyer.    What  an  owner  should  do  on  receiving  a  new  machine,  The  first  ride. 

Price:    Flexible  Leather  $1.75  Cloth   Binding  $1-25 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited,  Book  Dept.,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada 


RAW  FURS  WANTED 

We  will  pay  the  highest  market  prices.  Our  satisfactory  treatment  has 
made  us  known  as  "The  Trapper's  Friend."    We  assure  you  of 

Fair  Prices.    Honest  Grading.    No  Delays.    Ship  your  raw  furs  today. 


Our  line  of 

o  a  IP 


is  most  complete  and  we  have  traps 
for  every  kind  of  fur  bearer.  The 
famous  "Double Grip,,isa<'Stay-put', 
trap  that  they  can't  chew  out. 

FREE  CATALOGUE 


The  LURE  that  DOES  the  WORK 


SPANNER'S 
ANIMAL 
LURE 

will  attract  all 
animals  to  your 
traps. 


80c  PER 


I  1 


BOTTLE 

POST 
PAID 


SEND  TODAY  FOR  OUR  FREE  CATALOGUE  OF    GUNS,    AMMUNITION  AND 
TRAPPER'S  SUPPLIES.    ITS  FREE  TO  YOU. 

OLIVER  SPAMMER  <&  CO. 


26  ELM  STREET 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


DIAMONDS 

K:  BOOKLET  FREE 


"JR  diamond  bookie  l  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
it  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7H%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
19i  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


You  Can  Learn  to  Ski 

CKIING  is  thrilling,  healthful  sport. 
^  You  don  t  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
have  f>rr  at  fun.    Be  sure  to  use 

Northland  Skis 

They  re  expertly  made  of  finest  ash  and 
hickory 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co. 

•2406  Hampden   Ave.,  St.   Paul,  Minn. 


I  MADE 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  profit  on  the 
sales  from  one  five  dollar  ad.  in  ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA"  stated  one  of  our  advertisers  in 
reply  lo  a  query  if  ROD  AND  GUN  was  a  good 
medium.  You  can  get  good  results  also  from 
using  this  magazine  in  either  buying  or  selling. 
Rates  on  application. 


MADE  2400%  PROFIT 

A  trapper  using  our  bait  caught  a  $25  fox 
the  first  night.    He  had  nearly  100  sets  left. 

will  do  the  same  for  you. 
They  attract  from  both  a 
hunger  and  sexual  point. 
Indians  discovered  them  in 
roots,  barks,  plants  and 
rnimal  matter;  trappers 
ccn  profit  by  this  great 
discovery.  Recommended  by  Robt.  Hodgson  and 
other  trapping  authorities.  Price  $1  a  bottle 
Over  100  sets.  If  you  want  to  Increase  your 
catch,  tell  us  the  animals  to  be  used  for  and 
send  $1  for  each  bottle. 

PEERLESS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  OSHAWA,  ONT. 


NEVER 
FAIL 
DECOYS 


enf  s  Condition  Pi 11  s 


A  marvelous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are  all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and  unthrifty  with 
harsh  staring  coat,  mater?ted  eyes  and  high  colored  urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper,  mange,  eczema  and  debilitating  diseases.  You  will  notice  the 
difference  after  a  few  doses.  At  druggists  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents.  The  Dent  Med- 
cine  Company,  Toronto,  Canada  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y.  A  practical  treatise 
on  dogs  and  their  training,  160  pp.  fully  illustrated  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers. 


BEST  BOOKS  PUBLISHED 


For  Autotnobilists 
and  Motorcyclists 

Three  Complete  and  Distinct 
Works 

Irrespective  of  price,  the  following  publications  are  the  greatest 
values  of  their  kind  on  the  market. 

Works  are  almost  indispensable  to 

OWNERS,  STUDENTS,  OPERATORS,  BUILDERS,  SALESMEN 

or  REPAIRMEN. 

While  technical,  are  written  in  simple  language.  Practical  and  convenient  ' *ork.  . .f 
reference  Used  as  part  of  standard  courses  at  leading  automobile  schools  In  the  United 
States  Approved  and  recommended  by  many  of  the  leading  American  motor  car  makers 
and  their  agents.    This  recommendation  is  a  guarantee  of  the  educahonal  value  of 


these  works. 


The  A.  B.  C.  of  Motor  Car  Operation    -   -  50c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Internal  Combustion  Engine, 
Maintenance  and  Repairs     -   -  .  25c 

The  A.  B.  C.  of  Battery  Ignition  Systems  -  25c 


ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  Limited,  Publisher      -      -  Woodstock, 


Fireside 
n 


GET  out  your  rods,  your  fly  book  and  your  tackle  box.  Pull  your 
easy  chair  up  to  the  fire  Get  your  pipe  going.  Now  let's  hear 
about  the  big  one  that  nearly  got  away,  while  we  look  over  your 
kit.  Did  you  know  your  rod  wants  re-winding?  What  kind  of  a  rod 
are  you  going  after  trout  with  next  season?  Did  you  hear  that  good 
English  trout  flies  are  likely  to  be  scarce  this  coming  spring? 

Let's  plan  what  we  are  goins;  to  do  about  these  things.  Below  are 
some  practical  suggestions  culled  from  the  most  complete  stock  of  fishing 
tackle  in  Canada. 


NOTE — Send  us  your  old  rod  if  repairs  are  necessary, 
ing  department  in  Canada. 


We  maintain  the  only  rod  repair- 


he  King  Eider  Line 


Here  is  an  English  line  than  which  the  world  knows  no  better.  We  are  sole  agents 
for  Canada.  Pure  -braided  silk*  oiled  through  and  through  by  the  vacuum  process; 
thoroughly  dried,  hand  dressed  and  re-oiled  8  times;  tapered  or  ievel;Viwill  not  twist, 
tangle  or  break.    Trout  wei~M  and  salmon  weight,  $5.00  to  $18.00. 


Our  "Slake"  Rod 

v  A  hand-built  split  cane  rod  of  finest 
procurable  cane;  5lA  and  6  ounces  in 
weight,  9  and  10  feet  in  length;  three 
joints,  two  tops;  closely  whipped;  patent 
telescope  suction  ferrules  guaranteed  never 
to  work  loose;  solid  cork  handle;  universal 
reel  seat;  bronze  fittings;  velvet  frame  in 
khaki  cloth  bag.  Agate  butt  and  end 
rings  if  you  prefer. 

Price  -$25.00. 


English  Fly  Books 

Pigskin  cover  with  two  pocket  fastened 
with  press  buttons;  aluminum  leaves; 
hooks  allow  for  different  lengths  of  gut. 
Eight  springs  each  side  leaf;  two  real 
parchment  pockets  with  flaps  for  leaders; 
felt  between  each  leaf;  a  fly  book  to  be 
proud  of,  and  a  faithful  friend"  for  life. 
Prices:  $5.00,  $6.00,  $7.50,  $10.00,  $12.00. 


Order  from  ijour  nearest  dealer  or  from  us  direct. 

A^Scock,  Laight  and  Westwood  Co. 

Tackle  Exclusively  Limited  Established  1800 

70  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Branches  all  over  the  world.  Our  goods  sold  by  best  dealers  everywhere 
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WOODS  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  Ottawa 

SOLE  MANUFACTURERS  OF  THE 
WORLD  FAMOUS 

Arctic  Eiderdown  Sleeping  Robe 

FROST  HAS  NEVER  BEEN  KNOWN  TO  PENE- 
TRATE THE  INNER  RECESSES  OF  AN  ARCTIC. 

COMFORTABLE         WARM        LIGHT  SERVICEABLE 

Ask  the  man  that  owns  or  has  used  one  or  write  to  us 
for  complete  information. 

MUST  BE  USED  TO  BE  APPRECIATED 

Woods  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  D  OTTAWA 


Limited 


CLARK'S 
PREPARED  FOODS 

How  about  the  following,  Mr.  Sportsman,  for  variety 
in  menu  with  the  minimum  of  trouble. 

BREAKFAST  CLARK'S  Pork  &  Beans,  Spaghetti  with  Tomato 
Sauce  &  Cheese,  Cambridge  Sausage,  Corned  Beef 
Hash,  Tongue  Ham  &  Veal,  Sliced  Smoked  Beef. 

HOT  LUNCH  or  DINNER    £LA?K:snSo-ups  <*3  kin^s>'  ^in,ce,d  £?Uo»s>  TB?e,f 

Steak  &  Onions,  Canadian  Boiled  Dinner,  Irish 
Stew. 

COLD  LUNCH  CLARK'S  Corned  Beef,  Roast  Beef,  Boneless  Pig's 
Feet,  English  Brawn,  Ox  &  Lunch  Tongues,  Veal 
Loaf,  etc. 

FOR  SANDWICHES     CLARK'S  Pate  de  Foie,  Potted  Meats,  Devilled 

Meats,  Peanut  Butter. 

THE  RELISH  DE  LUXE     CLARK'S  Tomato  Ketchup. 

All  cooked  ready  for  use,  simply  heat  (if  required)  and  eat. 

W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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LONDON 

SMOKING  MIXTURE 

What  a  name  for  a  tobacco  ! 
And  what  a  perfect  tobacco  for 
the  name!!— a  mixture  of  rich, 
old,  ripe  tobaccos-a  mixture 
you  will  thoroughly  enjoy. 

30c.  per  package. 
Also  put  up  in  tins  of  lA     «»<*  upwards. 
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The  thousands  of  exponents  of  the  art  of  shooting  in  Canada 
will  be  interested  in  the  amendments  to  the  Federal  criminal 
code  relative  to  the  carrying  and  owning  of  rifles,  shotguns  and 
revolvers.  These  amendments,  which  became  law  on  the  16th 
of  October  last  year,  were  intended  to  stop  the  sale  of  firearms 
to  aliens  and  people  branded  as  "Reds."  It  is  probable  that 
the  legislation  will  go  a  long  way  toward  curbing  the  illegal 
use  of  firearms  in  the  Dominion,  but  unless  there  are  further 
amendments  made,  there  will  be  a  great  outcry  from  the  rifle, 
gun  and  revolver  shooters. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  section  of  the  code  in  question, 
everyone  must  have  a  permit  to  have  in  his  possession  a  rifle, 
shot  gun,  revolver  or  pistol,  with  the  exception  of  a  shotgun  that 
was  owned  prior  to  the  16th  of  October,  1920.  There  are  few, 
if  any,  real  sportsmen  who  will  object  to  procuring  a  license  even 
with  a  fee,  although  the  present  license  is  gratis;  however,  the 
great  objection  is  that  certain  officials  only  are  allowed  to  grant 
the  license  and  then  only  for  the  territory  within  their  juris- 
diction.   The  grantors  of  permits  are  as  follows: — 

any  officer  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police,  the 
superintendent  of  Provincial  police,  any  sheriff,  district  or  police 
magistrate  or  chief  constable.  As  it  appears  at  present  the 
enthusiast  leaving  his  own  place  of  residence  to  shoot  either  in 
a  tournament  or  afield  at  any  distance  or  in  another  province, 
will  have  to  either  apply  to  the  superintendent  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  or  arm  himself  with  a  sheaf  of  per- 
mits from  the  police  officials  of  the  various  places  enroute  and 
his  final  destination. 

An  amendment  empowering  county  judges,  on  the  re- 
commendation of  local  police  officials,  to  grant  permits  with 
Dominion  or  even  provincial  jurisdiction  would  be  one  way  of 
giving  the  law  abiding  Canadian  sportsman  a  run  for  the  money 
he  has  expended  in  furthering  the  art  of  marksmanship. 
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surpass  the  Rockies,  so  this  is  the 
very  latest  "best"  trip. 

I  left  Cleveland,  Ohio,  my  home 
town,  on  August  30,  arrived  the  next 
morning  in  Toronto,  spent  the  best 
part  of  two  days  at  the  wonderful 
Exhibition  there,  boarded  the  sleeper 
the  second  night  for  Winnipeg,  via 
North  Bay  and  Cochrane,  and  was 
whizzed  west  over  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  and  was  "parked" 
two  nights  later  at  the  Fort  Garry, 
the  prize  inn  of  the  "Wheat  Belt." 

At  Winnipeg  I  was  met  by  my 
hunting  companions,  Dr.  Clarence 
F.  Hardy,  of  Milwaukee,  Dr.  Frank 
Romig  and  attorney  J.  Paul  Thomp- 
son, of  Cleveland,  the  latter  two 
gentlemen  coming  up  by  way  of 
Chicago,  where  they  picked  up  Hardy. 
On  September  4  we  left  Winnipeg 
over  the  C.N.R.  and  watched  hun- 


T  gives  me  much 
pleasure  to  write  a 
story  for  Rod  and 
Gun,  Canada's 
splendid  magazine 
for  the  outdoors- 
man. 

Additional  delight 
comes  from  the 
fact  that  I  am  to  tell  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  another  hunt  in  the  Domin- 
ion— this  time  the  scene  being  laid 
in  the  Rockies,  Alberta  and  British 
Columbia. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to 
have  fished,  hunted  and  camped  in 
Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Que- 
bec and  Ontario,  while  a  number  of 
years  ago  I  got  a  taste  of  the  joys 
of  Vancouver  Island.  Each  trip  has 
seemed  like  the  best  and  surely  there 
is  nothing  on  the  continent  that  can 
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1 — Just  off  at  the  platform  at  Mt  Robson.  Thompson,  Romig  and  Ackerman,  all  ready  to 
"go  in."  2 — Morris  Ackerman  and  his  horse  "Spot,"  on  Robson  Pass,  B.C.  3 — A  fifty-two  inch 
moose  spread  killed  by  Hardy.  Ackerman  gets  his  picture  in  just  the  same.  4 — Ackerman  and  one  of 
the  four  caribou. 


dreds  of  thousands  of  ducks  and  ewan  and  Aiberta,  arriving  at  Mt. 
geese  for  the  next  two  days  as  we  Robson,  B.C.  on  September  6.  This 
passed  through  Manitoba,  Saskatch-    ride  through  the  prairie  country  is 


5 — Showing  the  co?  r.ry  '  above  timber  line,"  as  represented  by  the  snow.    6 — "Two  goats,"  Acker- 
man  and  one  of  the  billies.     It  took  a  long  climb  for  them  to  meet.    7 — The  first  silvertip  grizzly.  800 
pounds  of  bad  reputation.    8 — "Curlie"  Donald  Phillips   chief  guide  and  outfitter   with  his  horse 
Popcorn."    "Cu'rlie"  Jives  in  Jasper,  Alberta.    9 — A  typical  day  in  camp  along  'he  Jackpine  river. 
It  snowed  eighteen  days  on  the  trip. 

worth  the  price  of  the  trip  alone  to  so  many  ducks  in  the  world.  Also 
a  duck  hunter— and  we  are  all  duck  found  there  were  a  lot  of  chickens 
hunters.    Didn't   know  there  were     (prairie)  left  in  that  country  too. 
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At  Mt.  Robson  we  piled  off  at  the 
railway  platform  right  out  in  the 
bleak  mountains.  Waiting  for  us 
was  "Curlie"  Donald  Phillips,  our 
chief  guide  and  outfitter.  Curlie 
Phillips  is  only  37  years  of  age,  but 
in  the  fourteen  years  he  has  guided 
in  the  Jasper  district  he  has  establish- 
ed a  reputation  of  being  the  ultimate 
in  his  part  of  the  country,  while 
with  it  he  has  amassed  the  class  as 
far  as  outfits  go.  He  had  as  able 
assistants,  Charley  Berry,  of  Jasper, 
Alta.,  Walter  Cochrane,  of  McBride, 
B.C.,  George  Spencer,  from  "North 
of  Edmonton"  and  Dick  Dickinson 
from  "wherever  I  hang  my  hat." 
Then  there  were  25  pack  horses,  two 
colts,  and  Brownie  the  packdog. 

The  following  morning  we  crossed 
the  Fraser,  circled  Mt.  Robson  over 
its  Pass,  a  climb  of  several  thousand 
feet.  Ten  days  later  we  were  in 
Phillips'  "sheep  country,"  north  of 
Wolf  Creek,  overlooking  the  prairie 
country  to  our  east  and  to  my  mind 
"on  top  of  the  world."  In  the  ten 
days  we  had  travelled  north  and  west 
150  miles  from  the  C.N.R.  right  of 
way.  Part  of  the  time  we  were  in 
Alberta  and  the  other  part  in  British 
Columbia. 

I  am  not  going  to  try  and  detail 
each  day  or  each  stream  or  each 
mountain,  pass  or  shoulder  we  went 
over  as  this  sort  of  thing  would  tire 
you — as  it  did  us.  I  am  here  how- 
ever to  tell  you  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  "taking  it  easy"  on  a  Rocky 
Mountain  big  game  hunt,  as  I  be- 
lieved I  could  do  so  if  I  wi  shed.  Out  in 
that  country  everything  is  up  and 
nothing  is  close.  It  is  just  as  dif- 
ferent from  deer  and  moose  hunting 
in  eastern  Canada  as  the  two  sections 
are  different.  Your  camp  is  always 
pitched  in  the  timber  along  the 
streams  where  wood  and  water  are 
handy.  Your  hunting  is  all  done 
above  the  timber  line,  and  the  timber 
line  I  uniformly  found  to  be  a  long, 
long  way  from  camp.  It  was  climb, 
climb,  climb.  We  soon  found  it  a 
physical  impossibility  to  do  one  thing 
perrritted  in  the  east — smoke  a  pipe 
and  climb  at  the  same  time.  It 
can't  be  done.    We  found  our  mouth 


a  larger  aperture  than  our  nasal 
passages  so  only  used  the  latter  as 
auxiliaries  for  the  purpose  of  breath- 
ing. We  also  found  that,  as  moun- 
tain climbers,  our  -legs  were  better 
suited  to  "giving  gas"  to  the  flivver. 
But  we  stuck  the  forty  days  and  when 
we  got  home  found  that  instead  of 
being  chronic  invalids  we  had  ac- 
tually improved  in  health,  had  a 
wonderful  game-getting  and  game- 
seeing  experience,  and  concluded  that 
as  this  was  the  hardest  experience 
we  ever  went  through  it  should  be 
recorded  as  the  "best  of  all  hunts." 

On  the  trip  we  saw  eight  grizzlies, 
three  black  and  two  brown  bear, 
119  bighorn  sheep,  83  goats,  20  moose, 
38  caribou  and  one  cross  fox.  A  total 
of  275  heads  of  game.  Now  folks, 
where  can  you  go  and  see  so  much 
game,  variety  included,  as  that  in 
America? 

We  bagged  five  grizzlies,  one  brown 
and  one  black  bear,  three  big-horn 
rams,  four  goats,  four  caribou  and 
two  moose.  A  total  of  twenty  fine 
specimens.  Where  can  four  hunters 
go  and  surpass  that  record  in  Amer- 
ica? 

On  top  of  this,  we  passed  up  many 
trophies  that  we  might  have  had,  but 
had  no  desire  to  destroy.  One  of  the 
rams  is  reported  to  be  the  largest 
that  ever  came  out  of  the  Jasper  dis- 
trict. Both  of  the  moose  were  over 
fifty  inches  and  all  of  the  caribou 
were  splendid  trophies.  The  billy 
goats  were  fully  grown  and  of  the 
eight  bears  only  two  were  as  young  as 
yearlings. 

It  is  not  my  desire  to  gloat  over 
killing  game,  but  it  is  usually  the 
aim  of  the  big  game  hunter  to  get 
what  he  goes  after.  We"  certainly 
did  and  there  are  a  few  pictures  here 
that  tell  the  story  for  you.  Perhaps 
you  are  interested  in  making  this 
trip.  If  so  I  kindly  refer  you  to 
Donald  Phillips,  Jasper,  Alberta. 
The  game  is  there  and  as  far  as  I  can 
see,  due  to  limited  outfitters  in  the 
district,  it  will  be  there  for  many 
years  to  come  and  Canadian  lovers 
of  big  game  hunting  will  make  no 
mistake  in  taking  advantage  of  our 
"discovery." 


Hunters  of  the  Old  School 

Harry  W.  Laughy 


rrg — Y7-— \\  STORY  of  a  buffalo 
Hggfek  V\  hunt,  in  these  days, 
MHflh,.  £\  will  sound  like  an 
eSS^  ,  i  jJ  echo  from  the  ages 
past;  yet,  there  are 
pSI^^J^^^^  still  alive  a  few  of 
j^Sjag^iu^..,,.  the  men  who  hunted 
these  shaggy  cattle 
ail  over  the  prairies  of  the  west. 

This  tale  is  from  the  experience  of 
Joe  McDonald,  than  whom  there  is 
no  better  authority  on  all  the  western 
plains.  Born  in  the  Red  River 
Settlement  over  eighty  years  ago,  he 
hunted  buffalo  and  fought  the  Sioux 
on  the  old  Dakota  Plains.  Crossing 
the  prairies  in  the  early  fifties"  he 
guided  the  Palliser  expedition 
through  their  years  of  research  which 
resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
west,  and  it  was  on  his  return  from 
one  of  these  expeditions  that  he  ran 
into  the  herd  of  buffalo  which  gave 
rise  to  the  hunt  which  I  shall  describe. 
He  had  crossed  the  mountains  from 
Astoria,  on  foot,  by  way  of  the 
Ghilcoot  Pass  and  was  on  his  way  to 
Fort  Edmonton  when  down  in  what 
was  called  the  Peace  Hills  near  the 
present  town  of  Wetaskiwin,  he  ran 
into  a  countless  herd  of  buffalo.  He 
had  no  need  of  meat,  more  than  he 
could  use,  so  skirted  the  herd  and 
made  his  way  on  in. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  fort— at  that 
time  a  garrisoned  outpost  with  pali- 
sades, heavy  armament  and  all  the 
rest  of  it — he  fell  in  with  an  old  trail 
mate,  Geordie  Gunn,  and  when 
Geordie  heard  about  the  big  herd  he 
proposed  that,  as  the  post  was  short 
of  fresh  meat  they  go  out  at  once  on  a 
still  hunt.  The  Indians  on  their  fall 
hunt  had  crossed  to  Bittern  Lake, 
had  missed  the  herd,  and  meat  had 
fallen  short  in  consequence.  No 
time  was  wasted  in  preparation,  for 
these  old  scouts  were  accustomed  to 
move  on  the  very  shortest  notice. 
Geordie  had  a  pair  of  bulls  which  he 
had  driven  from  old  Fort  Garry,  and 
the  following  morning  as  the  day  was 
dawning  they  swung  out  across  the 


river  from  the  fort.  It  was  early- 
fall,  with  a  little  snow,  so  they  dis- 
carded the  Red  River  carts  in  favor 
of  a  flat  sleigh,  and  the  old  man  still 
waxes  enthusiastic  in  his  description 
of  the  trip.  A  bright  warm  sun 
swung  clear  above  the  tree  tops  as 
they  made  their  way  to  the  head  of 
the  gulch  which  wound  down  to  the 
river  ford.  A  city  surrounds  the 
spot  today,  but  the  gulch  may  still 
be  traced  and  the  place  located 
where,  in  the  following  year  Joe 
buried  a  half  dozen  Indians  who  had 
been  butchered  there  by  a  band  of 
waiting  Crees. 

The  miles  slipped  slowly,  and 
easily  beneath  their  big  toboggan, 
and  all  the  way  they  whiled  the  time 
with  tales  of  the  old  time  trails. 
They  shot  their  dinner — a  couple  of 
big  fat  prairie  chickens^— without  ever 
leaving  the  sleigh,  and  that  first 
night  out  they  pitched  their  camp 
where  the  town  of  Leduc  now  stands. 
Camping,  to  men  of  theh*  calibre 
was  a  mere  detail  of  the* trip;  the 
bulls  were  turned  loose  to  graze, 
they  swept  away  the  snow  with  a 
broom  of  brush,  spread  down  their 
sleeping  robes  beside  the  fire,  rolled 
into  them  and  drifted  off  ^dream- 
land. The  second  night  out  they 
camped  upon  the  Peace  Hills,  and 
next  morning  with  the  first  grey 
light  they  were  up  and  on  the  move. 
The  lifting  pall  of  darkness  revealed 
a  sight  to  these  two  hunters  which 
will  never  be  seen  again,  for  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach  from  their 
commanding  point  of  vantage  the 
plain  was  a  heaving,  billowing  mass 
of  buffalo.  The  land  around  the 
Peace  Hills  is  today  a  perfect  park, — 
grove  and  meadow  and  winding 
stream  combining  to  form  one  of 
nature's  pictures  which  reaches  to 
the  horizon;  but  in  those  days, 
echoing  to  the  tread  of  these  count* 
less  herds — the  creatures  of  old  tra- 
dition,— it  must  have  presented  a  sight 
to  beggar  description. 

Schooled  by  a  life  on  the  prairie 
to  the  intimate  ways  of  the  buffalo 
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they  did  not  need  to  worry  about  the 
light;  each,  armed  with  a  flintlock  rifle 
pursued  the  course  which  he  thought 
most  advantageous.  Geordie  slipped 
away  down  a  little  draw  which  would 
bring  him  near  the  herd,  while  Joe 
chose  a  clump  of  brush  which  should 
prove  his  scene  of  action.  Reaching 
the  screen  of  scrub  he  was  several 
hundred  yards  from  the  feeding  band 
so,  throwing  a  softly  tanned  buffalo 
robe  about  his  shoulders  he  crouched 
down  upon  all  fours  and  started  on  a 
silent  crawl  across  the  open  ground. 
He  had  first  got  the  wind  of  the  herd 
and  as  he  approached  was  pleased 
to  see  that  they  paid  not  the  least 
attention.  He  had  crept  within  less 
than  a  hundred  yards  when  Geordie's 
big  gun  roared,  and  instantly  there 
was  "pandemonia  in  the  herd;  those 
that  were  still  at  rest  sprang  up  as 
though  by  magic;  those  that  were 
feeding  reared  their  shaggy  heads 
and  with  one  accord  their  snuffing 
snouts  were  turned  toward  the  sound; 
one  instant  they  stood  rigid  then 
wheeled  like  a  flash  and  were  off. 
Secure  on  the  flank  of  the  herd  Joe 
watched  the  changing  tableau  and 
as  they  ^turned  in  flight,  rose  to  his 
feet  to  shoot  ;  the  buffalo  robe  slipped 
off  and  as  they  went  racing  past  his 
gun  commenced  to  boom.  The  art 
of  shooting  buffalo — and  Indians  as 
well — m  as  carried  to  near  perfection 
by  these  old  hunters;  when  going  into 
action  they  filled  their  mouths  with 
bullets  which  were  cast  to  fit  the 
rifles  to  a  nicety;  the  powder  horn 
they  took  in  their  left  hand.  To  load, 
they  stuck  it's  nozzle  in  the  barrel 
and  while  they  turned  it  once,  the 
powder  ran;  that  was  plenty;  one 
thump  upon  the  ground  to  prime 
the  pan,  and  bullet  was  spit  into  the 
inch  wide  muzzle, — then,  a  click,  a 
spurt  of  smoke  from  the  breech,  a 
flash,  a  roar,  and  an  ounce  of  red  hot 
lead  went  whining  on  its  way  to 
smash  its  way  through  a  shoulder 
blade,  or  skull.  Three  times  Joe 
fired  as  the  herd  went  racing  past, 
and  each  time  a  fat  young  cow  went 


down;  then,  as  Geordie  had  fired 
twice  he  knew  that  they  had  enough. 

Sauntering  over  to  his  dying  buffalo 
which  were  less  than  a  stone's  throw 
apart,  Joe  went  through  the  more 
methodical  process  of  loading.  Care- 
fully he  palmed  the  stock  to  aid  the 
priming,  rammed  home  the  wads  on 
top  of  the  ball  and  powder,  then  to 
make  assurance  doubly  sure  put  a 
little  pinch  of  powder  wjthin  the  pan. 
Simple   in   themselves,   these  little 
actions   no   doubt,  saved   his   life.  I 
Dropping  the  loaded  rifle  into  the 
hollcw  of  his  arm  he  carelessly  ap-  S 
proached  the  nearest  cow  and  when  I 
within  ten  feet  of  her,  without  a  hint 
of  warning  she  bounded  to  her  feet 
and  turned  on  him;  there  was  no  j 
time  to  aim — or  even  think, — he  acted  I 
automatically;  the  big  gun  dropped 
to  the  heifer's  level  and  went  off,  but 
even  in  the  face  of  death  the  plains-  1 
man's  instinct  played  him  true;  the  B 
big  lead  ball  went  crashing  through 
her  head,  and  with  a  plunge  the 
wounded  cow  fell  dead. 

Comparing  notes  they  found  they  J 
had  five  fat  cows,  which  would  make  * 
N  an  ample  load,  .and  so  they  set  to 
work  at  cutting  up.    That  day  was 
spent  in  dressing  up  the  meat  and 
getting  it  on  the  sleigh,  and  it  was 
with  cheerful  hearts  they  made  their  k 
camp  that  night. 

Following  the  hunt  there  always 
came  the  feast,  and  tonight  was  no 
exception.    Their  camp  was  ideal, 
in  the  shade  of  a  clump  of  brush  and 
in  honor  of  the  occasion' fresh  fuel 
was  gathered  till  the  fire  crackled  * 
brightly.  Sitting  beside  the  cheerful 
blaze  they  broiled   and  fried   and  I 
toasted  tidbits  which  might  make  I J 
a  king's  repast,  and  when  they  rolled  j 
beneath  their  soft,  warm  rugs  beside  ) 
the  waning  embers,  the  wailing  coyo-  I] 
tes,  yapping  at  their  feast  among  the 
offal  intoned  a  weird  lullaby. 

Their  trip  back  in  was  uneventful; 
their  meat  was  prime  and  was  eagerly 
purchased  by  the  Hudson  Bay,  on 
the  basis  of  barter  at  twenty  pounds 
of  meat  to  the  skin. 


\  the  heart  of  the 
North  untouched  by 
the  hand  of  man  and 
unscarred  by  the 
devastating  fires 
that  play  such  havoc 
with  the  forests  of 
the  North  lie  Ama- 
cougami Lakes.  I 
believe  few  people,  with  the  exception 
of  some  prospectors  and  those  living 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Kirkland 
Lake,  have  seen  or  even  heard  of 
Amacougami;  ano}  few  people  living 
in  the  fire  scarred  towns  and  settle- 
ments realize  that  not  a  great  dis- 
tance away  lies  scenic  beauty  unsur- 
passed by  even  the  famous  Lakes  of 
Muskoka. 

Four  of  us  left  Cobalt  one- Saturday 
afternoon  to  spend  the  week  end  at 
Kirkland  Lake.  We  arrived  at  Swa- 
stika about  five  o'clock  and  from 
there  took  the  stage  in  to  the  Lake. 
Up  until  that  time  none  of  us  had  any 
idea  that  such  a  place  as  Amacougami 
existed.  However,  upon  our  arrival 
we  were  informed  that  a  canoe  trip 
had  been  planned  for  us  and  that 
we  were  going  to  see  the  lovliest  lakes 
in  the  North. 

Early  next  morning  we  were  joined 
by  some  friends  and  started  out 
armed  with  a  great  basket  of  eats 


and  everything  that  goes  to  make  a 
trip  enjoyable.  It  was  my  first 
canoe  trip  and  I  was  rather  timid  at 
first  as  I  had  always  heard  that 
canoes  were  so  dangerous.  To  make 
matters  worse  there  were  just  thirteen 
in  the  party.  I  am  not  a  superstitious 
person  but  somehow  the  coincidence 
of  thirteen  people  canoeing  made  me 
feel  rather  uncomfortable.  "Horrors! 
I  said  to  myself,  "My  doom  is  sealed." 
However,  hot  wanting  to  dampen  the 
hilarious  spirits  of  the  others,  I 
gingerly  sat  myself  down  in  the 
wabbly  craft  and  proceeded  as  best  I 
could  to  quell  the  thumping  of  my 
heart.  For  a  while  I  was  scared  stiff 
but  gradually,  as  we  got  farther  away 
from  the  shore,  all  fear  left  me  and 
I  began  to  feel  very  much  at  home  in 
the  red  canoe.  There  were  three 
canoes  altogether  and  someone  remark- 
ed that  we  looked  like  a  flotilla  of 
Indians  on  our  way  to  make  war  on  a 
neighboring  tribe. 

The  wind  was  blowing  very  hard 
as  we  crossed  Kirkland  Lake  and 
entered  the  channel  leading  into 
Little  Kirkland.  In  the  smaller  lake 
it  was  even  rougher,  but,  after  round- 
ing a  point,  we  went  up  a  narrow 
stream  which  was  so  calm  that  not 
even  a  ripple  disturbed  its  surface. 
After  paddling   a  mile   or  so  we 
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entered  another  large  body  of  water 
and  came  in  sight  of  the  other  two 
canoes  waiting  for  us.  They  had 
made  better  time  paddling  and  so 
had  rounded  the  point  before  we  did. 

Parker  in  the  green  canoe  called 
out  to  us.  "Moore  thinks  the  big 
lake  is  too  rough.  We'd  better  not 
try  it." 

Back  went  the  cry  from  our's 
"Well  we'll  try  it  anyway.  Besides 
we've  got  the  eats  so  if  you  want  any 
grub  you'd  better  come  along."  That 
settled  it,  for  what  man  will  forego  a 
good  meal! 

We  crossed  the  lake  safely  enough 
although  a  high  wind  was  blowing 
and  the  water  was  very  choppy. 
After  crossing  we  had  to  get  out  and 
portage.  It  took  us  about  twenty 
minutes  to  make  it  to  the  stream 
which  would  lead  us  into  Amacougami 
Lakes.  And  such  a  time  as  we  had 
paddling  up  this  stream!  We  were 
nearly  chewed  up  with  mosquitoes 
and  the  water  was  so  low  in  places 
that  the  men  had  to  take  off  their 
boots,  get  out  in  the  water  and  pull 
the  canoes  along.  Then,  after  much 
pulling  and  pushing  and  slaughtering 
of  mosquitoes,  we  came  to  the  first 
lake;  one  of  the  many  which  wake  up 
the  long  chain  of  Amacougami  Lakes. 
And  what  a  change!  We  fairly  gasped 
with  astonishment  at  its  beauty. 
There  were  no  fire  scarred  shores 
here,  no  burnt  stumps  throwing  their 
inky  reflections  into  the  water;  in 
fact  there  was  nothing  that  would 
indicate  that  this  lake  had  ever  before 
been  visited  by  man.  When  I  first 
saw  the  beautiful  body  of  water 
nestling  in  the  lap  of  the  green  hills, 
the  opening  verse  of  F.  G.  Scott's 
poem  "The  Un-named  Lake"  flashed 
through  my  mind. 

"It  sleeps  among  a  thousand  hills 
Where  no  man  ever  trod, 
And  only  nature's  music  fills 
The  silences  of  God." 

We  paddled  for  three  hours,  passing 
dozens  of  islands,  crossing  rough 
water  in  some  places  and  then  drifting 
up  placid  streams  only  to  again  enter 
another  lake.  In  some  places  the 
water  was  a  mass  of  white  and  yellow 
blossoms  and  we  paddled  through 
hundreds  of  water  lilies.    One  stream 


in  particular  was  very  beautiful.  It 
was  dotted  here  and  there  with 
patches  of  lovely  white  lilies,  the 
trees  on  either  side  hung  low  over 
the  banks,  and  the  thick  foliage 
brought  to  one's  mind  visions  of 
beauty  spots  on  the  Amazon  in  South 
America.  Here  standing  in  the  water 
as  if  to  complete  the  South  American 
picture,  were  birds  that  somewhat 
resembled  cranes.  Of  course  they 
were  not  nearly  as  tall  but  their  legs 
and  bills  were  very  long.  They  did 
not  seem  to  be  afraid  of  us  and  we 
came  quite  close  to  a  couple  of  them. 
I  had  never  seen  a  bird  of  this  kind 
before  and  was  most  anxious  to  find 
out  its  name,  but  unfortunately  no 
one  in  the  party  could  tell  me.  We, 
who  had  never  before  seen  such  beauty 
in  the  north,  marvelled  at  the  pine 
and  birch  studded  shores  and  the 
fairy  like  islands  which  contribute 
so  much  to  the  charm  of  Amacougami. 
We  were  satisfied  to  go  on  and  on 
through  the  lakes  and  only  our 
hungry  stomachs  brought  us  to  a 
stop. 

We  sighted  an  old  log  cabin  and 
decided  to  rest.  You  can  imagine 
how  famished  we  were  and,  after 
building  a  fire  and  making  tea,  we 
did  ample  justice  to  the  baked  beans, 
sandwiches,  cake  and  other  good 
things  that  made  up  our  lunch.  We 
had  scarcely  finished  when  two  men 
appeared  on  the  scene.  One  was  a 
Syrian  and  informed  us  that  the 
cabin  was  his.  He  was  delighted  to« 
see  us  and  was  glad  that  we  had  made 
ourselves  at  home.  We  had  indeed  for 
we  had  raided  the  cabin  and  as  a 
result  his  table  was  decorated  with 
the  remains  of  our  feast.  Mr.  Burtz, 
the  Syrian,  was  a  prospector  and  had 
just  made  a  gold  find.  He  was  most 
excited  about  it  and  of  course  he 
insisted  upon  us  coming  up  to  see  it. 
A  couple  of  the  boys  and  I  accepted 
his  invitation  but  the  rest  of  the 
party  evidently  felt  the  effects  of  the 
lunch  to  such  an  extent  that  they 
decided  to  rest  instead  of  climbing 
the  steep  hill. 

We  stayed  at  the  camp  for  a  couple 
of  hours  and  then  started  back  for  the 
settlement.    It  was  about  seven  in 
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the  evening  when  we  again  entered 
Kirkland  Lake  and  the  sun — a  great 
pink  ball  in  the  west — had  transform- 
ed the  water  into  a  rich  coral  color. 
Slowly  it  sank  behind  the  hills  and 
the  quiet  hush  of  evening  fell  around 
us.  The  dip,  dip  of  our  paddles  in 
the  water  and  the  soft  calling  of  a  few 
birds  in  the  woods  were  the  only 
sounds  that  broke  the  stillness  of 
the  summer  twilight.  Even  the 
cabins  on  the  shore  were  quiet  as  we 
drifted  in  and  tied  our  canoes.  By 
this  time  we  again  feeling  the  pani>s 
of  hunger,  so  Mrs.  West  invited  the 
bunch  up  to  her  cabin  for  scupper. 
However,  Frank  Parker  insisted  upon 


eating  at  the  Kirkland  Porphry  Cook 
Camp  so  we  decided  in  favor  of  the 
latter.  Our  clothes  were  splashed 
with  water  and  quite  dirty,  so  by 
the  time  we  girls  had  cleaned  and 
fixed  up  a  bit  the  poor  men  were 
nearly  famished.  We  were  very  tired 
after  our  outing,  so  we  just  lounged 
about  on  the  veranda  after  supper 
was  over  and  chatted  about  the  trip 
until  the  stage  arrived  to  take  us 
back  to  Swastika.  As  we  climbed  in 
a  jolly  noisy  crowd,  I  took  a  last  look 
at  Kirkland  Lake  peacefully  quiet 
in  the  moonlight,  and  at  the  dark 
hills  beyond  which  lie  the  lovely 
Lakes  of  Amacougami. 


Permits  Required  for  Ownership  and  Sale  of  Firearms 


A  federal  law  which  came  in  force  through- 
out the  Dominion  on  October  16th,  relative 
to  the  owning,  selling,  loaning  or  carrying  of 
firearms  will  be  read  with  interest  by  the 
readers  of  the  magazine.  In  addition  to 
the  provisions  included  under  section  118., 
the  law  provides  for  the  persons  who  may  issue 
permits  as  follows:  Any  officer  of  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police,  any  superintend- 
ant  of  provincial  police,  any  sheriff,  chief 
constable,  district  or  police  magistrate. 

118.  Every  one  is  guilty  of  an  offence  and 
liable,  on  summary  conviction,  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars  and  costs 
or  to  imprisonment  for  three  months,  or  to 
both  fine  and  costs  and  imprisonment,  who 

"(a)  not  having  a  permit  in  Form  seventy- 
six,  has  upon  his  person,  elsewhere  than  in  his 
own  dwelling  house,  shop,  warehouse,  count- 
ing house,  or  premises,  or  is  carrying  conceal- 
ed/, a  sheath  knife,  bowie  knife,  dagger,  stil- 
etto, metal  knuckles,  skull  cracker  or  other 
offensive  weapon  that  may  be  concealed  upon 
the  person;  or, 

"(a)  has  in  his  possession  any  cannon, 
machine  gun,  rifle,  gun,  revolver,  pistol, 
bomb,  or  other  firearm  or  any  air  gun,  or  any 
device  oi  contrivance  for  muffling  or  stopping 
the  sound  of  the  report  of  any  firearm,  with- 
out having  a  permit  therefor,  which  permit 
may  be  issued,  in  the  same  manner,  by  the 
same  persons,  and  as  near  as  may  be  in  the 
same  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  permits 
refened  to  in  this  section;  provided  that  no 
British  subject  shall  be  required  to  obtain 


a  permit  with  respect  to  any  shotgun  now  own- 
ed by  him;  or" 

(bj  sells,  or,  without  lawful  excuse,  gives 
or  lends  any  such  offensive  weapon,  firearm, 
air  gun,  device  or  contrivance  to  any  one  not 
being  the  holder  of  a  permit;  or," 

(c)  in  the  case  of  a  sale,  neglects  to  keep  a 
record  of  such  sale,  the  date  thereof,  the  name 
of  the  purchaser,  such  sufficient  description 
of  the  weapon,  firearm,  air  gun,  device  oi 
contrivance  sold  as  may  be  necessary  to  iden- 
tify it,  the  date  and  place  of  issue  of  the  per- 
mit and  the  name  and  office  of  the  issuer  of 
the  permit,  or  neglects  to  send  a  duplicate  of 
such  record  by  registered  mail  to  the  person 
who  issued  such  permit,  or  neglects  to  endorse 
upon  such  permit,  the  date  and  place  of  sale 
the  said  description  of  the  weapon,  firearm, 
air  gun,  device  or  contrivance  and  the  name 
of  the  vendor;  or, 

6.  Every  peace  officer  may  search  anj^ 
person  whom  he  has  reason  to  believe  and  does 
believe  has  upon  his  person  any  weapon,  fire- 
arm, air  gun  device  or  contrivance  contrary 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section  and  may 
seize  any  weapon,  firearm,  air  gun  device  or 
contrivance  illegally  in  the  possession  of  any 
person  without  a  permit.  Any  such  weapon, 
firearm,  air  gun,  device  or  contrivance  had  or 
carried  in  violation  of  this  section  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown  to  be  disposed  of  as. 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  province  in  which 
such  forfeiture  takes  place  may  direct.  (1913 
c.  13  and  1919  c.  46.) 


Oh!  You  Cougar  Kid! 


Catherine  Armsmith 


REMEMBER  it  was 
raining  hard  that 
September  evening 
and  we  were  all 
crowding  round  Mrs. 
Willish's  open  fire 
thanking  Heaven 
that  we  were  so  com- 
fortable. Mrs.  Wil- 
lish  keeps  the  post  office  at  Five 
Metals  B.  C.  and  after  the  tri- weekly 
mail  is  sorted  the  bunch  generally 
crowd  into  her  living-room  and 
kindly  start  up  her  fire  for  her.  It  is 
the  only  open  fire-place  in  Five  Metals 
that  doesn't  smoke,  so  naturally  we 
light  to  get  round  it.  I  may 'sax- 
Mrs.  Willish  is  popular.  She  is 
so  genuine  and  sympathetic  or  some- 
thing. Anyhow  she  gets  more  wood 
split  for  her  by  grateful  visitors 
than  any  other  person  round  the  lake. 

Well  as  I  said  before,  we  were  all 
sitting  round  the  blazing  fir-logs, 
talking  about  holidays  and  how  the 
apple-picking  would  soon  be  on. 

"I  remember  one  holiday  I  took 
about  six  years  ago"— "said  Mrs. 
Willish — "and  though  we  started  out 
thinking  it  a  soft  safe  picnic,  we  ended 
by  falling  a  prey  to  wild  beasts  and 
men.  Thus  nothing  is  as  you  expect 
and  hat  pins  should  always  be  worn 
inastrange country, unless  you  pack  a 
gun.  But  I  am  so  unsafe  with 
weapons." 

Of  course  Buz  Gregory  had  to  butt 
in.  tie  was  supposed  to  be  fixing 
his  violin  strings. 

"Do  you  mean  that  time  you  and 
Sadie  Garland  went  a  trip  into  the 
Slocan  countfy?  Gee.  that's  a  good 
yarn.  It  ran  around  the  lakes  like  a 
brush  fire  and  even  the  Seattle  papers 
featured  it.  Those  were  good  old 
times  before  the  range  was  wired  in 
and  the  saloons  closed — " 

"Oh  Buz  quit!  Shut  up,  ruffian 
and  let's  hear  the  story.  Please 
Mrs.  Willish — such  a  dreary  evening." 

"Well  if  Nancy  will  pass  my 
knitting — its  nothing  much  really  of 
a  tale.  Fill  the  kettle  Buz  for  some 
cocoa  afterwards." 


"One  day  that  September" — began 
Mrs.  Willish — "I  rode  over  on  the 
pinto  to  have  a  visit  with  Sadie 
Garland,  who  used  to  live  with  her 
father  and  three  brothers  up  at  the 
old  Cariboo  ranch.  Well,  as  soon 
as  Sadie  came  out  on  the  porch  to 
meet  me  I  said  "Good  gracious  what 
has  the  kid  been  doing"  She  looked 
so.  thin  and  pale.  Sadie  said  it  was 
the  frightful  heat — and  certainly  that 
month  the  eggs  were  all  cooked  hard 
in  the  chicken  houses.  • 

However,  also  knowing  how  much 
food  the  Garland  outfit  could  destroy'' 
I  guessed  right  then  that  their 
appetites  were  slowly  killing  her,  the 
fatal  instrument  being  the  cook-stove. 
But  I  said  nothing. 

Well,  after  dinner,  when  old  Gar- 
land had  marie  his  usual  three  jokes 
and  was  feeling  fine  after  the  peach 
cobbler,  I  just  switched  the  conver- 
sation round  to  Sadie,  who  had  gone 
out  to  feed  the  chickens.  Well!  I 
worked  hard  with  my  blarney  and 
tamed  old  Ned  Garland,  so  that  he 
was  feeding  out  of  my  hand  and 
telling  me  "Yes  indeed  Sadie  did 
look  kind'  of  worn  and  a  good  trip 
would  set  her  up,  if  it  could  only  be 
iixed  up." 

"Why  not  a  riding  trip?''"  1  struck  in. 
"I've  often  wanted  to  get  over  to  that 
Slocan  country  and  it  won't  cost  us 
much  as  I  know  one  or  two  people 
down  there." 

When  Sadie  came  in,  I  told  her 
the  great  idea  and  received  a  look  of 
gratitude  that  would  have  wrung 
the  heart  of  an  Indian.  Old  Garland 
was  so  drowsy  with  the  heat  and  his 
big  meal  that  he  echoed  all  our 
proposals  evidently  thinking  that 
they  were  his  own.  Thus  all  was 
settled  before  I  left  Cariboo.  We 
were  to  start*  in  two  days  and  be 
away  about  a  fortnight  so  as  to  come 
back  for  the  apples. 

The  night  before  our  start  Sadie 
came  over  to  sleep  with  me.  When 
we  started  out  in  the  morning,  it  was 
a  rainy  dawn,  with  the  wind  blowing 
in  our  faces  as  we  made  for  Barker's 
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Bay  to  catch  the  boat  over  the  lake. 
I  don't  think  the  weather  damped  us 
we  were  so  glad  of  our  holiday  and 
the  horses  were  mad  to  race  each 
other.  By  the  time  we  were  flagging 
the  boat  at  Barker's,  the  clouds  were 
rolling  back  over  tne  hills  and  the 
sun  shining. 

Of  course  there  was  the  usual 
fight  between  the  deckhands  and 
the  horses.  Sadie's  mare  reared  up 
at  last  and  got  away.  It  was  a 
funny  thing  to  see  that  fat  mate  try- 
ing to  creep  up  to  her  while  she 
innocently  grazed  the  beach  grass 
and  she'd  whip  round  when  he  got 
near  and  race  on  to  another  patch. 
Then  some  of  the  passengers  got  off 
to  help  the  deckhands  and  the 
captain  came  down  from  the  pilotr 
house  and  condemned  everything  in 
a  very  powerful,  dramatic  way.  In 
the  end  my  pinto  was  brought  back 
out  of  the  boat  as  a  decoy  and  the 
buckskin  fell  for  it  or  else  was  weary  of 
the  fun.  Anyhow  buck  and  Pin 
went  up  the  gangway  like  a  couple 
of  lambs  instead  of  ravening  cayuses. 

Nothing  else  of  note  happened 
that  afternoon;  we  .rode  along  the 
lake  road  and  round  about  dusk  we 
reached  Twin  Falls  on  the  Arm  and 
there  was  just  time  to  get  the  buck- 
skin shod  before  supper.  The  elec- 
tric light  was  very  bad  and  only  the 
blacksmith  himself  was  in  the  place, 
but  still,  Sadie  held  her  cayuse  at 
trying  moments  so  he  got  along  all 
right.  He  was  really  so  impressed 
with  Sadie's  handiness  that  he  asked 
us  to  go  with  him  to  the  Gem  movie 
that  night  and  see  Billy  Hart  in  a 
western  picture. 

However  we  were  too  tired  and 
went  to  bed  instead.  The  next  day 
we  started  early  and  about  2  o'clock 
we  came  to  the  forks  of  the  Little 
Slocan  and  the  Beaver  Valley.  The 
going  was  good,  automobile  road  all 
the  way.  Just  at  the  Forks  there  is- 
a  great  glacier.  I  guess  you  have 
mostly  seen  it.  The  mountain  runs 
up  to  a  jagged  peak,  dazzling  white 
against  the  blue.  The  lines  of  the 
hills  here  are  grand  and  the  river 
falls  in  a  succession  of  foaming 
rapids  through  the-  woods.  After 
a  while  the  great  bluffs  hemming  in 


the  river  seem  to  recede  and  the 
valley  widens  as  you  go  on,  while 
the  river  flows  -more  gently  through 
sloughs  full  of  cranberry  and  wifd 
peppermint.  Here  and  there  we 
came  on  a  solitary  settler  in  a  tent 
or  a  shanty  built  of  rough  logs  from 
the  wild  land.  They  mostly  stopped 
work  and  spoke  to  us  as  we  passed, 
being  unused  to  mingling  with  two 
people  at  a  time  and  craving  for 
excitement.  Sadie  was  quite  a  treat 
to  them. 

When  we  arrived  at  McGill's  ranch 
for  the  night,  it  was  long  after 
sundown  and  we  were  too  tired  to 
speak,  almost.  They  lived  about  six 
miles  from  Slocan  City  and  young 
Malcolm  McGill  was  purser  on  the 
Lake  Steamer. .  This  week-end  he 
was  at  home  and  as  soon  as  Sadie 
bobbed  up  pver  his  sky-line — well 
right  then  he  fell  for  her  and  became 
a  rejoicing  victim.  I  didn't  blame 
him.  Sadie  was  one  of  these  Inno- 
cents with  brown  curls  and  a  lark- 
like voice  and  from  all  I've  seen  and 
heard,  there  had  been  no  Mary 
Pickfords  around  for  quite  a  while. 
By  Monday  morning  this  Malcolm 
was  already  enquiring*  if  Big  Jim's 
house  by  the  water  side  was  to  let 
and  dreaming  of  other  arrangements 
for  a  pair  of  turtle  doves.  ,As  for 
Sadie  I  guess  she  had  often  awakened 
similar  ideas  and  frenzies.  She  seemed 
unmoved. 

However,  we  woke  Malcolm  up 
from  his  fancies  by  announcing  that 
the  next  day  we  intended  going  over 
the  mountains  to  Eldorado,  where 
Sadie's  cousin's  lived.  He  thought 
very  ill  of  this  notion; — the  trails 
were  too  intricate,  the  pass  blocked 
with  snow,  the  woods  haunted  with 
bears  and  mountain  lions — in  short 
no  one  had  ever  returned  alive  and 
we  had  much  better  stay  with  his 
mother  for  a  fortnight.  We  remained 
calm  and  disbelieving.  As  the 
livery  man  at  No-waukee  went  up 
every  week  with  a  pack-train,  it 
sounded  reasonablly  safe.  I  fully 
appreciated  Malcolm's  motives  but  ! 
after  all,  all  his  life  was  before  him  and 
I  wanted  to  make  the  most  of  my 
fortnight.  Anyway  we  could  always  j 
come  back  if  the  trail  was  too  hard — 
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Never  mind" — added  Sadie  brightly 
— "you  will  always  know  my  skeleton 
by  the  brass  spurs  on  it&heels.  ' '  Come 
and  look  for  us  some  day."  Mr. 
MacGill  looked  at  her,  but  restrained 
his  feelings  and  after  persuading 
her  down  the  trail  he  was  shortly 
seen  galloping  over  the  hill  to  No- 
waukee,  while  Sadie  went  back  t6  the 
horse-barn,  probably  reliving  some 
poignant  moments  that  had  just 
passed  there. 

Well — to  make  this  tale  shorter — 
the  next  morning  we  started  off  good 
and  early  with  some  light  eats  for 
the  noon-hour.  We  looked  forward 
•to  reaching  Benwell  that  night  and 
then  Eldorado  the  night  following. 
After  Benwell  we  should  have  to 
ride  part  of  the  way  over  the  rail- 
road trestles,  but  up  to  there  the 
trail  was  sound.  So  spoke  the  livery 
man  and  only  cautioned  us  to  be  sure 
and  branch  away  from  the  lake  at  the 
7-mile  Forks  and  to  follow  the  tracks 
of  his  pack-ponies. 

Off  we  went  in  good  spirits — a 
beautiful  morning,  with  the  lake, 
blue  as  a  peacock's  breast  and  the 
Valhalla  Range  behind  dazzling  in 
fresh  snow  caps.  The  air  was  won- 
derfully clear  and  as  quickening  as 
wine.  Sadie  started  singing  and  hung 
her  hat  on  the  saddlehorn. 

After  a  while  though,  the  trail 
left  the  lake  and  wound  up  and  up 
into  the  woods.  It  got  steeper  and 
steeper.  Sadie  left  off  singing  and 
the  silence  in  the  forest  seemed 
almost  death-like.  In  the  damper 
places  the  cedars  were  enormous, 
and  everywhere,  the  tamaracks  were 
hung  with  beards  of  cariboo  moss. 
Now  and  again  a  rustle  in  the  brush 
startled  us  as  some  game  moved  or 
sought  its  drinking-place.  We  came 
on  some  bear  signs  absolutely  fresh 
and  I  began  to  wish  that  we  were 
back  in  the  valleys  and  not  creeping 
through  these  green  gloomy  trails. 

Presently,  however,  there  was  a 
break.  We  came  to  an  old  ranch 
almost  overgrown  with  willow  and 
brush  and  as  we  passed,  an  old 
man  came  out  of  the  shack.  I 
happened  to  notice  him  particularly. 
He  had  perfectly  white  hair  and 
moustache  but   a  pair  of  piercing 


black  eyes  were  striking  in  so  old  a 
face.  Like  a  Dago  he  looked,  and 
his  English  was  very  broken,  as  he 
agreed  that  we  were  on  the  right  trail 
for  Benwell.  We  thanked  him  and 
rode  on  but  as  I  turned  to  have  a 
secret  look  at  him,  I  found  that  he 
had  left  his  garden  patch  and  was 
watching  us  most  intently.  "I  wonder 
what  on  earth  he  gets  out  of  that  old 
neglected  ranch"  mused  Sadie — "How 
can  he  raise  a  living  on  that  place?" 

I  said  "Maybe  not  off  the  ranch — 
he  probably  robs  harmless  travellers 
— though  even  then  he  can  hardly 
make  wages  on  this  beat.  How 
glad  I  am,  that  I  am  not  hung  with 
jewels." 

The  trail  now  wound  very  much 
and  suddenly  ceased  at  a  steep 
slope  of  almost  naked  rock.  We 
got  .off  Buck  and  Pin  and  tried  to 
scramble  up  ourselves  and  drag  the 
horses  up  by  their  lines.  It  was 
very  steep  and  slippery  and  one  had 
to  hang  on  to  tufts  of  soapberry  and 
pads  of  treacherous  moss.  Pin 
slipped  and  dragged  me  down  a  few 
feet  but  I  persevered  as  this  was 
supposed  to  be  the  only  trail.  Sadie 
was  already  up  with  her  buckskin 
which  is  lots  more  surefooted  than 
my  horse;  besides  Sadie  had  not  my 
years  or  weight. 

Well,  we  cinched  up  the  saddles 
again  and  struck  out  down  a  new 
trail,  freshly  blazed.  We  went  on 
and  on  but  certainly  we  did  not  seem 
to  be  getting  on  fast  enough.  We 
had  been  riding  for  hours  already 
and  had  not  yet  reached  our  first 
landmark.  At  length  we  came  to  a 
fork  in  the  trail.  Down  below  we  could 
see  a  creek  rushing  into  the  lake  and 
a  small  cabin  near  by,  evidently 
half-ruined.  Here  seemed  the 
proper  place  to  branch"  off  into  the 
hills  and  look  for  the  pack-train  tracks. 
We  followed  the  upper  trail,  which 
was  covered  with  old  hoof  marks.5 
This  ran  up  and  then  east  which 
seemed  the  right  direction,  then  it 
corkscrewed  back,  and  round  and 
round.  Other  smaller  trails  broke 
away  now  and  then  and  lost  them- 
selves among  tall  gloomy  woods. 
It  was  now  twilight  in  the  forest, 
though  I  suppose  the  sun  had  hardly 
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gone  down  behind  the  mountains  we 
were  penetrating. 

"I  guess  we're  lost" — sakl^adie 
•  in  a  thoughtful  voice, — "we  must  be 
going  right  off  the  track.  Let's 
give  the"  horses  some  oats  and  eat 
our  last  chocolate  bars." 

I  felt  ready  enough  for  this,  having 
had  a  fried  egg  and  two  sandwiches 
as  my  sustenance  for  the  day,  and 
really  feeling  frightfully  cramped 
from  walking  the  pinto  so  much. 
But  still  one  had  to  make  the  best  of 
it  and  really  we  got  quite  lively  after 
eating  the  milk  chocolate  and  having 
a  long  drink  from  a  cold  bubbling 
spring.  Sadie  said  she  would  walk 
on  a  little  to  see  if  things  looked  more 
promising,  so  I  sat  down  again  to  rest. 
My  land  it  was  still  in  those  woods 
and  getting  duskier  every  minute. 
A  weird  quiet  reigned — not  a  murmur 
of  air  or  sway  of  a  branch.  I  could 
hear  the  faint  roar  of  the  creek  far 
below,  and  now  and  again  a  twig 
cracked  or  fell;  but  there  were  no 
squirrels  chattering,  no  woodpeckers 
tapping,-no  j ays  shrieking.  I  suppose 
we  were  too  high  up,  or  else  there 
were  not  enough  dead  trees  for  the 
woodpeckers. 

Just  as  I  was  looking  at  my  watch, 
Sadie  came  back.  She  had  walked 
up-some  way  and  the  trail  had  ended 
at  a  mine  now  deserted  though  horses 
had  been  hauling  there  not  long  back. 

I  said  "We  can't  make  Benwell 
to-night.  There  is  wild  grass  and 
.  water  near  that  ruined  shack  by  the 
lake-shore,  so  we  had  better  camp 
there.  It  is  a  pity  there  is  no  wild 
bacon  and  eggs  as  well." 

"Sure"  mourned  Sadie — "think  how 
I  turned  down  those  hot  rolls  this 
morning  when  she  offered  them. 
Gee!  it  seems  a  week  ago." 

Wearily  we  rose  and  went  down 
the  corkscrew  trail,  on  which  we  had 
wasted  so  much  time.  Sadie  was 
'in  front  leading  Pin,  as  it  was  such  a 
steep  grade,  when — as  we  turned  a 
corner: — my  heart  flew  into  my  mouth 
and  a  scream  nearly  choked  me.  Up 
out  of  the  gloom  came  that  strange 
old  man  that  we  had  passed  so  many 
miles  back.  His  black  eyes  gleamed 
brighter  than  ever  when  the  light 
caught  them.   Old  as  he  was,  his  form 


was  tall  and  still  active.  I  found 
myself  measuring  him  up  and  wonder- 
ing what  he  could  be  doing  at  dusk 
in  these  solitudes.  He  must  have 
followed  us  and  I  suddenly  felt 
cold  and  trembling. 

The  Italian  came  up  to  me  as  I 
mechanically  stopped,  taking  off 
his  sombero  and  saying  something 
about  "wrong  road."  It  was  hard  to 
understand  him  nor  could  he  very 
well  grasp  our  replies.  Twice  I 
asked  him  what  he  did  in  this  place. 
He  muttered  something  about  the 
mine  and  made  signs-  up  at  the 
mountain,.  Sadie  said — "The  mine 
is  shut  down." — He  said  clothing 
to  this,  but  made  signs  for  us  to 
follow  him.  There  was  only  one 
way  down  so  we  fell  in  behind  him 
and  at  length  came  to  the  fork  in  the 
trail  and  the  deserted  shack  near  the 
shore.  I  said  to  the  Dago — "Where 
are  you  taking  us."  He  answered 
"Very  nice-a  rancha." 

"Who  Jives  there?" 

No  answer  to  this. 

"How  far?    What  kind  of  place?" 

Gestures  and  incomprehensible 
English  followed.  He  started  off 
again,  beckoning  to  us.  I  pretended 
to  go  but  when  he  had  turned  the 
bend  just  in  front,  I  turned  to 
Sadie  and  -said — "Nothing  doing — 
we  have  quite  a. lot  of  money  on  us 
and  no  rifle  even.  It  might  be  an 
awful  place.  Fancy  following  us  into 
the  hills!  I'm  scared  of  him.  Turn 
Buck's  head  round  and  we~  will 
just  beat  it  back  to  Nowaukee." 

"Anything  to  get  out  of  these 
woods"  cried  Sadie  and  with  the  bluff 
cutting  off  sight  and  sound  of  us 
from  the  white-haired  man  we  forced 
our  horses  to  a  lope  and  were  soon 
deep  in  the  forest,  winding  amongst 
gigantic  timber.  It  was  quite  dark 
now  except  for  a  half-moon  which 
shone  out  fitfully.  The  horses  could 
not  keep  up  the  pace.  Buck  and  Pin 
were  dead  tired  and  Pin's  feet  were 
worn  down  to  the  quick  and  bleeding 
from  a  rock.  I  wished  I  had  had 
him  shod.  No!  I'll  never  forget  that 
ride  as  long  as  I  live.  It  was  so  cold 
and  dark  in  those  eerie  woods  with 
the  wild  uncertain  moonlight  stream- 
ing through  the  bonghs  while  every 
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now  and  then  a  breaking  of  bush  made 
me  shake  for  fear  of  the  Dago  or  his 
gang.  By  this  lime  my  imagination 
ramped  wild  and  unbridled. 

When  we  came  to  the  place  where 
we  had  seen  the  fresh  bear  signs  that 
morning,  a  rustling  movement  stirred 
the  bush  behind  us  and  made  my 
heart  stand  still  such  a  stealthy, 
sinister  sound,  nnd  I  saw  Sadie  grow 
quite  white  as  she  turned  in  the 
saddle.  Then  she  took  something 
out  of  her  pocket  and  handed  it  to 
me.    It  was  a  Savage  Automatic. 

*  I  said — "If  I  had  known  we  had  this, 
1  guess  I  would  have  gone  on  to  that 
ranch  after  all.  This  forest  is  getting 
on  my  nerves."  Sadie  did  not  answer, 
she  was  a  little  ahead.  I  turned  the 
revolver  over  and  looked  at  the  in- 
itials on  the  handle — M.  M.  of  course 
— and  it  was  loaded  so  I  thought  I 
would  cock  it.  The  next  minute — 
oh!  I  could  hardly  believe  my  eyes. 
Something  long  and  lithe  dropped 
from  a  tree  onto  the  back  of  the  buck- 
skin mare — something  tore  at  the 
horse  and  clutched  at  the  girl  as  she 
madly  tried  to  beat  it  off  with  her 
quirt.  Buck  plunged  and  reared, 
screaming  horribly  and  Sadie  fell, 
her  foot  still  caught  in  the  stirrup. 
Steadily  as  I  could,  I  fired  once,  twice 
— then  the  dreadful  thing  seemed  to 
topple  and  fall,  while  Buck  rushed 
madly  on.  Sadie  was  dragged  a  few 
yards  and  then  her  foot  fell  down  and 
she  lay  quite  still  with  her  face  turned 
lifelessly  up  to  the  moon. 

The  black  thing  lying  in  a  heap 

?  between  us  was  also  motionless. 
As  for  me,  I  was  in  a  violent  fit  of 
trembling,  but  I  urged  Pin  forward. 
He  shied  and  shied  again,  snorting 
and  blowing,  so  with  my  finger  on 
the  trigger,  I  crept  forward  leaving 

'  Pin  in  the  shadow.  A  gleam  of  moon- 
light shone  out  on  the  trail  and  the 
black  heap  lying  across  it.  I  saw  the 
glisten  on  its  staring  eyeballs  and 
even  on  its  unsheathed  claws.  There 
lay  a  young  cougar — a  mountain 
lion,  and,  still  as  it  now  appeared. 
I  crept  through  the  bush  to  encircle 
it  and  fired  again  and  again  at  it  from 
the  sloping  bushes  above.  It  lay 
perfectly  motionless  with  its  skull 
quite  shattered. 


I  went  over  to  Sadie.  Her  hair 
was  clotted  with  blood,  her  thin 
jacket  and  blouse  in  ribbons  at  her 
back  and  left  shoulder  and  soaked 
with  blood  as  well.  Falling  as  she 
did,  she  had  struck  her  forehead 
against  a  rock,  but  otherwise  her 
face  had  escaped.  There  was  not 
much  I  could  do.  I  fetched  water  in 
my  hat  from  the  nearest  spring,  I 
could  hear.  I  soaked  off  the  bloody 
tatters  of  muslin  from  the  scoring 
wounds  and  bandaged  and  padded 
them  as  well  as  I  could.  Always 
came  the  haunting  fear  of  the  cougar's 
mate  smelling  blood  and  I  had  no 
cartridge  for  the  empty  revolver. 

Sadie  did  not  revive  but  I  went 
back  for  the  pinto  and  led  him  by 
force  round  the  cougar,  up  to  where 
she  lay.  Then  somehow  or  other  I 
lifted  her  on  to  the  saddle  and  made  a 
crude  arrangement  with  the  tethering 
rope  to  keep  her  from  falling. 

As  I  led  Pin  round  the  bend,  the 
woods  opened  and  I  could  see  the 
lights  of  Nowaukee  far  below.  Oh! 
how  fearfully  long.it  seemed,  before 
we  had  crept  down  that  mountain 
track  and  reached  the  outskirts  of 
the  town.  Here  it  was  still  Sunday 
and  people  were  coming  peacefully 
out  of  a  little  tin  church  after  the 
evening  service. 

Well,  I  guess  you  can  pretty  well 
imagine  the  excitement  at  the  sight 
of  us.  I,  as  well  as  Sadie,  was 
smeared  with  blood  and  I  suppose 
as  white  as  a  ghost.  Pin  was  tremb- 
ling like  a  leaf  with  fatigue  and  fear. 
It  must  have  been  as  good  as  as  a  show 
to  see  us.  - 

Malcolm  McGill  at  first  rushing 
out  joyously  to  share  in  the  spectacle, 
recognised  us  with  horror.  Irf  a 
minute  he  was  cutting  the  rope, 
lifting  Sadie  down,  calling  for  brandy 
sending  for  the  doctor  who  was  already 
drawn  out  of  his  house  by  the  hub- 
bub  Well!   Sadie  got  well 

after  a  while.  She  had  had  fright 
enough  to  last  her  life  and  besides 
she  had  lost  a  good  deal  of  blood.  I 
got  quickly  well,  though  my  nerves 
were  really  quite  upset  for  a  little. 
Congratulations  and  praise  soon 
comforted  me. 

Next   day,  I   believe,  some  men 
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went  up  for  our  cougar  and  brought 
it  down.  It  was  a  young  lion  4  ft. 
8  from  tip  to  tip  and  the  hide  was 
fairly  good — head  spoilt  of  course. 
Buck  was  there  by  the  creek  near 
the  Dago's  ranch,  but  they  had  to 
shoot  her. 

Oh!  the  Dago!  Well  I  described 
him  to  Malcolm  and  he  said  "That's 
Antonio  Caporalli  and  you  ran  away 
from  old  Tony!  why  he's  the  gentlest 


old  creature  alive  and  really  popular 
round  here.  He  really  does  work 
up  there  at  the  Last  Hope." 

I  thought  it  over  carefully  but  I 
never  could  apologise  to  Signor  Cap- 
oralli. The  excuse  that  he  looked 
like  a  murderer  couldn't  help  offend- 
ing him.    So  I  left  it. 

However,  I  know  Sa^die  McGill 
made  it  up  to  him  in  some  way.  He 
was  often  over  at  their  house. 


FALL  RAM 

Harry  W.  Laughy 

While  I  write,  the  rain  is  pelting  on  the  shingles  of  the  roof; 

It  is  dripping  through  the  trees  upon  the  lawn; 
And  I'm  thinking  of  the  trackers  who  are  camped  along  the  streams 

Shivering,  praying  for  the  warming  touch  of  dawn. 

Perhaps  without  a  shelter  they  are  crouched  beneath  the  trees, 

While  the  night  winds  chill  the  marrow  in  their  bones; 
And  their  rain  soaked,  dripping  garments  cling  like  death  damp  round 
their  limbs 

As  they  huddle  round  their  fire  on  the  stones. 

Oh,  the  awful  shivery  misery,  as  the  rain  seeps  down  their  backs, 

And  they  hesitate  to  move  for  fear  of  more; 
Tho'  they  know  the  wet  is  soaking  through  their  little  stock  of  grub 

In  the  bateau  that  is  tied  against  the  shore. 

But  here,  in  peaceful  comfort,  with  the  river  at  my  feet, 

I,  a  graduated  trapper  of  the  trail, 
Watch  the  lights  which,  through  the  tree-tops,  wink  like  fire-flies  at 
play, 

While  the  doors  and  windows  rattle  in  the  gale. 

And  light  as  fairies  footsteps,  dancing  lightly  on  the  green, 

Sounds  the  gently  rhyming  patter  overhead, 
While  I  thank  the  God  of  Wisdom  for  a  knowledge  born  of  years — 

For  the  comforts  of  dry  blankets,  and  a  bed. 


An  Inexhaustable  Harvest  of  the  Sea 


BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


S  I  start    to  write  marine    invert ibrate—  the  fishermen 

this  it,  is  early  Aug-  call  "red  seeds,"    They  are  about 

ust  and  the  big  her-  a  pins  head  in  size  and  they  feed  on 

ring  are  in.  First  of  these  steadily  as  the  stomachs  show, 

all    came    "lobster  They  also  fat  the  red  "shrimp"  or 

bait",  small  herring  "pink  grille." 

not  over  six  inches  As  I  write  this;  the  "fleets"  are 

long.    They  ran  in  out;  nets  strung  straight  along  and 

from  the  sea  into  this  narrow  harbour  anchored  for  gill  net  catching — and 

of  Port  Joli,  on  the  Atlantic  side  of  the  men  have  the  long  seines  set  too. 

this  long  glacial  rock  strewn,  spruce  Seines  one  hundred  fathoms  long  and 

forested     peninsula,     in    countless  six  fathoms  deep  and  worth  in  this 


Setting  the  net  about  the  school  of  herring. 


millions.  Laddie  is  having  the  time 
of  his  young  life.  (If  you,  my 
readers,  in  time  to  come  read  stories 
marked  "Bonnycastle  Dale,  Jr,"  do 
not  think  I  am  a  modern  Methusalem 
—it  will  be  "Laddie"  writing,  and  he 
is  daily  going  into  all  the  work  of  the 
fishing  coast  and  putting  in  a  good 
day's  work  and  coming  home  with 
full  notebook  and  many  pictures) . 

After  the  very  small  herring  came  a 
run  of  medium  sized,  and  runs  of 
mixed  sizes.  They  spawn  along  this 
coast.  The  one  year  old  fish,  and  I 
think,  the  two  year  old  too  come  before 
the  big  spawning  fish  arrive.  They 
follow  a  small,  red,  free  swimming 


H.C.O.L.  two  to  three  thousand 
dollars  each 

The  "fleets"  are  set  and  left  until 
the  next  day  and  then  they  are 
"stripped."  That  is,  they  take  out 
the  gill  caught  herring  which  hang 
from  the  net  like  long  silver  leaves; 
very  few  of  these  are  dead  then, 
although  they  have  been  meshed  all 
night.  If  too  many  get  in,  the  net 
sinks  and  is  lost,  at  times. 

These  big  herring  are  sold  to  buyers' 
boats  at  seventy  to  sixty  cents  a 
bushel — and  the  fishermen  say  the 
buyers'  bushel  is  an  overgrown  one, 
taking  the  some  eighty  odd  pounds, 
and  they  claim  sixty  is  about  fair 
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The  lobster  bait  is  taken  and  salted  the  scene  is  very  odd.    You  see  a 

in  small  barrels  of  about  two  hundred  motor  boat  tearing  along  in  from  the 

pounds  weight,  not  nearly  as  heavily  entrance  with  a  long  string  of  dories 

salted  as  food  herring.    These  bait  sell  bobbing  along  behind  her,  usually 

the  next  spring  to  the  lobstermen  for  with  a  man  in  the  last  dory;  but 

five  dollars  a  barrel.     Barrels  cost  always  with  a  man  standing  on  the 

now  $1.75  and  salt  is  the  nifty  price  bow  of  the  motor  boat  with  the 


4>  . 


Hunting  for  herring  schools.    The  men  steer  their  motor  boats  standing  on  the  front  deck. 


of  ninety  cents  a  bushel.  So  they 
make  about  two  fifty  clear  on  the 
small  ehaps. 

There  has  been  a  glut  of  herring 
lately  and  a  dearth  of  salt.  Some  men 
with  salt  on  hand  are  salting  down 
the  big  herring.  These  are  cleaned 
(bait  is  not  cleaned)  and  the  bellies 
filled  with  salt  and  salt  thrown  on  so 
that  it  costs  about  three  dollars  a 
barrel,  to  put  it  up  this  way.  The 
big  herrings,  salted,  are  selling  at 
this  time  for  $7.00  a  barrel  of  about 
two  hundred  pounds.  A  good  price 
too.    From  where  I  sit  and  write, 


steering  ropes  held  in  his  hands  behind 
him — he  is  the  "lookout"  watching 
for  the  schools. 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  the  schools 
either,  for  if  the  water  is  a  bit  "thick" 
they  look  much  like  the  kelp  and  are 
easily  passed. — Suddenly  the  boat 
I  am  watching  mak5es  a  quick  turn 
and  all  dories  wheel  sloppily  around — 
the  four  men  are  standing  up  now 
and  the  boat  swerves  again  and  the 
dories  bob  and  duck  after  her.  Now 
the  dories  ar?  thrown  loose  with 
one  man  in  and  anchored — the  man 
rows  in  one  boat — two  men  are  ready 
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to  throw  the  net  from  the  stern  of 
the  motor  boat  -the  moment  the 
lookout  spots  a  thick  school.  He 
yells  "Let-er-go"  and  one  man  throws 
the  corkline  of  the  nets  and  the  other 
throws  the  leads — the  leads  or  sinkers 
fall  even,  as  do  the  corks.  All  this 
time  the  man  on  the  bow  is  steering 
the  boat  in  a  big  circle  right  around 
the  school.  They  swim  away  in  thick 
groups  from  the  darting  white  hull. 
Around  goes  the  boat  at  full  speed 
and  the  net  falls  out  in  regular  waves 
and  sinks  speedily  down  in  a  straight 
wall  of  half  inch  mesh  twine  buoyed 
every  few  feet  by  the  corks — the 
boat  dashed  about  the  circle.  There 
is  some  trouble  now  for  the  boat  is 
stopped  and  the  men  are  grouped  in 
the  stern  and  leaning  overboard — 
net  in  the  propeljor — all  the  men 
now  run  up  cn  the  bow  and  drag  the 
dory  up  there  too,  to  raise  the  stern. 
— Luckily  her  impetus  took  her  past 
the  starting  end  of  the  seine  and 
I  hey  "lapped"  it  rudely.  Xow  a 
man  runs  down  to  the  stern,  sees  it 
is  the  fcotrope  that  is  in  the  propellor, 
and  not  the  "twine"  and  he  cuts  it 
loose  and  they  finish  lapping.  In 
that  short  spin  around  a  circle  that 
took  just  short  of  three  minutes  they 
had»  impounded  one  hundred  and 
sixty-five  barrels  of  big  herring. 

Now  the  men  start  to  tow  the 
whole  net — fish  and  all.  A  very  diffi- 
cult job  it  is,  which  they  would  not 
have  done  only  they  had  thrown  the 
.Seine  in  a  tideway.  There  even  our 
six  foot  tide  might  release  the  fish. 
It  was  a  tug — six  hundred  feet  of  nel 
with  all  its  heavy  leads  and  the 
burden  of  the  school  and  resistance 
of  the  very  fine  meshed  twine  (it  is 
closer  than  the  mesh  of  the  net  we 
use  in  a  landing  net  for  bass) .  Finally 
they  got  it  a  bit  nearer  shore,  anchored 
and  buoyed  it  and  left  it  there 
until  next  day.  The  fishing  boat 
came  along  and  the  double  gang  oi 
eight  men  "tucked"  (that  is^  to  say 
they  reduced  the  net  to  a  much 
smaller  size  and  then  dipnetted  the 
herring  out  into  the  big  motorboat)  - 

paying  the  fishermen  seventv  cents 
a  bushel. 

It  is  not  all  so  easy,  as  after  the  big 
boat  left  with  its  load  of  126  barrels 


it  ran  onto  Sandy  Bay  Reef  and  put 
its  steering  gear  out  of  commission 
and  now,  forty-eight  hours  later,  the 
herring  s'till  lie  in  the  boat,  soaked  by 
a  heavy  rain  but  kept  cool  by  a  heavy 
fog — and  it  is  just  a  chance  if  they 
do  not  lose  them  all.  If  they  get 
them  to  Liverpool  today  they  can 
cold  storage  them  for  bait  but  they 
will  be  too  old  for  splitting  and 
salting.  (Later — the   load  spoiled.) 

As  far  as  our  reports  reach,  the 
herring  are  running  in  great  shoals — 
from  end  to  end  of  this  rich  province 
the  fishermen  are  taking  out  literally 
millions  of  herrings!  Word  from. 
Digby,  England,  tells  of  having  to* 
dump  them  all  along  the  docks  in 
huge  shining  heaps.  Wherever  the 
north  Atlantic  frets  its  shore  this 
day,  men  are  busy  taking  out  herring. 
Do  you  wonder  that  many  of  the  wars 
of  Europe  and  our  own  England 
were  fought  over  the  possession  of 
the  fishing  grounds,  those  prolific 
north  sea  Banks,  where  the  myriad 
herring  swam? 

They'  have  very  little  spawn  in 
them  these  August  days  but  in 
September  they  will  be  full  of  it  and 
all  along  this  coast  they  will  lay  tons 
of  eggs. 

Now  the  evil  effect  of  the  world 
war  is  felt  even  by  the  herring  fishers. 
The  coloured  dwellers  of  the  Islands  of 
the  Southern  Seas  have  been  earning 
so  much  money  tha,jt  they  despise 
the  salt  fish  they  once  used  as  a 
staple  diet.  And  the  great  demand 
for  salt  codfish  and  herring  is  on  the 
decline.  The  buyers  are  paying  in 
October '  1920,  six  fifty  for  number 
one  herring  and  five  fifty  for  number 
two  by  the  barrel.  So  look  at  the 
fishermen  of  these  long  narrow  inlet 
harbours  of  Nova  Scotia. .  They  put  up 
the  herring  all  during  the  summer 
months  in  barrels  which  cost  $1.75 
and  with  salt  at  its  highest  figure 
so  that  all  that  is  left  as  clear  profit 
to  pay  for  the  months  of  toil  is 
some  three  dollars  per  barrel  and  the 
herring  have  to  be  delivered  to  the 
buyers  at  their  home  towns  at  this 
figure. — Yes!  I  know  the  men  can 
eat  of  their  own  salt  herring  and 
make   a  living  this  way — but  its 
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strong  food  of  which  a  man  cannot 
eat  three  times  per  day. 

The  herring  drew  out  into  the 
deeper  places  in  late  August  and 
have  not  returned  into  this  harbour 
after  spawning. 

I  notice  that  some  of  the  New 
Brunswick  towns  are  putting  up  the 
wee  herring  in  sardine  tins. — We 
opened  one  lor  lunch  while  out  duck 
shooting  the  other  day.  "I  wish 
they  would  scale  these  fish  and  take 


the  boat  with  the  rope  held  behind 
them  in  both  hands. 

The  dogfish  are  in  close  along  the 
shore  now  harrying  the  schools  of 
herring.  They  chase  the  small 
herring — mostly  the  "lobster  bait" 
size.  These  lesser  sharks  have 
actually  caused  the  fishermen  to  give 
up  their  work  for  weeks  now,  for 
what  is  the  use  of  digging  hard  for 
clam  bait  and  then  sailing  out  ten 
miles  and  feeding  it  to  dogfish — No! 


A  dory  load  of  herring. 


the  backbone  out"  said  Laddie. 
They  were  of  good  able-bodied  size 
and  should  be  marked  "small  herring." 
Even  if  the  canners  do  this,  the  public 
will  not  then  buy  them  as  we  sons 
of  men  would  rather  buy  herring 
marked  as  "sardines"  than  as  the 
real  thing.  The  public  really  want 
to  be  fooled. 

One  thing  still  seems  odd  to  us 
fresh  water  men — that  is,  to  see  the 
motor  boat  men  always  standing  up 
in  their  craft.  They  run  a  long  rope 
loose  from  the  rudder  and  can  thus 
even  stand  upon   the  bow  and  steer 


Beg  pardon  they  are  called  "greyfish" 
at  the  fish  stalls  now. 

As  I  write  this  latter  part  in  late 
October  the  fishing  season  is  closing. 
The  men  are  putting  their  high  priced 
gear  away;  putting  their  valuable 
herring  seines  in  great  lockers  with 
tin  lined  edges  to  keep  the  mice  out. 
Often  these  "fish  stores",  as  they 
call  them,  are  miles  away  from  the 
home  spots  of  these  fishermen  and 
are  at  the  mercy  of  any  strolling  thief 
who  wishes  to  break  in  all  the  winter 
long.  The  schools  of  herring  are 
left  until  next  summer  to  the  mercy 
of  the  dogfish  and  the  whale. 


Fishing  in  British  Columbia  and  Barnegat 
Bay,  New  Jersey 


F.  Dupuy 


^0  fishing  tales  are 
here  set  forth,  but 
claim  neither  the 
distinction  usually 
allotted  to  those, 
which  while  treating 
of  various  phases  of 
sport,  are  backed  up 
by  alluring  catches 
of  fish,  generous  displays  of  feathered 
game,  nor  the  quarry  of  challenging 
and  record  breaking  proportions, 
brought  to  its  death  by  the  truly 
aimed  rifle.  Those  inclined  to  satire, 
shun  it,  and  it  won't  encroach  upon 
the  territory,  unlimited,  of  the  game 
hog. 

These  fishing  ventures  differ  in 
some  degree  from  the  ordinary  type. 
They  are  unaccompanied  by  any 
illust  rations  of  complacent  fishermen 
holding  two  ends  of  a  pole  between 
them,  upon  which  are  strung  numbers 
of  black  bass  or  trout,  or  where  a 
solitarv  angler  poses  in  the  foreground 
of  a  decadent  camp  fire,  one  arm  bent 
at  an  angle  with  the  hip  and  his  hand 
holding  a  line  run  through  the  jaws  of 
a  fresh  water  monster,  whose  tail 
touches  and  curves  upon  the  ground. 
In  these  not  over-successful  attempts 
of  the  writer  there  is  more  of  salt, — 
as  for  the  savor,  let  anglers  judge. 
The  harbor  at  Victoria,  British  Col- 
umbia, is  a  pleasing  sight,  more 
especially  when  the  yellow  tinted 
broom  is  in  bloom,  which  colors  the 
bluff  shelving  upward  from  the  coast- 
line for  some  distance,  skirting  ap- 
proach to  the  old  and  somewhat 
quaint  appearing  city  of  Vancouver 
Island,  and  a  fine  sheet  of  water 
where  it  faces  the  Olympian  Range. 
There  is  plenty  of  sea  room  between 
the  base  of  that  not  lofty  but  pictur- 
esque range  of  mountains,  and  the 
city  docks,  where  argosies  from  China, 
Japan,  and  Australia,  unload  their 
spice-perfumed  freight,  with  grateful 
whiffs  of  sandal  and  camphor  wood, 
and  pungent  odors  of  tea,  from  the  two 
former;  from    the    latter,  fanciful 


imaginings  of  bushmen  and  the  boom- 
erang, the  kangaroo  with  its  pouch 
carried  young,  the  dense'  brush  and 
the  towering  gum  trees; — sea  room 
ample  to  sail  a  sloop,  or  row  the 
wide-beamed  skiffs,  with  not  too 
graceful  lines,  though  some  say  the 
seas  that  fight  the  tides  are  offtimes 
treacherous  for  the  latter,  and  when 
the  waves  have  crests  they  try  to 
curl  into  the  boat.  They  do  indeed 
lap  close  to  rail  of  gunwale  and  deck 
and  wash  the  seat  one  rows  from,  but 
the  same  depths  hide  an  occasional 
salmon,  an  outpost  or  advance  guard 
of  the  myriads  in  the  army  coming, 
bound  for  the  fresh  water  streams. 
They  leap  cataract  and  falls,  to  near 
the  river's  source,  there  to  lay  the 
spawn,  thousands  never  reaching  the 
sough t-for  sheltered  pool  whose  gravel 
might  show  colors  to  the  pan,  and 
coarse  grains  of  the  yellow  metal 
could  the  bed  rock  but  be  reached. 
How  many,  crowding  through  the 
narrowing  stream,  the  grizzly  gets, 
the  long  clawed  paw  takes  toll, 
striking  them  up  and  away  upon  the 
banks,  for  a  leisurely  feast  later  on! 
But  the  stray  one  calls  for  our  atten- 
tion, or  it  did  for  mine,  when  I  held 
the  oars  in  the  harbor  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  my  boy  aft  at  the  helm. 
The  row  boat  was  quite  broad  of 
beam  and  cumbersome,  and  quite  a 
high  sea  was  rolling  at  the  time.  To 
be  watchful  at  tiller  and  oars  was  the 
order  of  the  hour,  to  escape  crests  of 
waves  that  sought  to  break  o'er 
gunwale,  engulf  the  craft  and  send  us 
to  Davy  Jones'  locker.  No  little 
skill  was  required  to  keep  afloat,  and 
so  headed  as  to  avoid  a  course  that 
would  bring  us  into  trough  of  sea, 
and  out  of  trough  meant  head  on  to 
some  creamy  wavelets,  that  striking 
our  bow,  dispersed  in  scintillating 
showers  upon  the  oarsman's  limp 
collar,  percolating  and  trickling  its 
way  through  the  underclothing. 
Fishing  has  its  draw-backs  of  a  truth 
and  wet  backs  also,  but  to  steer  to 
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the  denouement,  which  was  not  yet, 
but  was  in  the  offing,  and  to  realize 
the  danger  zone1  was  not  past,  it  is 
needful  to  narrate  and  attempt  to 
portray  a  climax  that  came  well  nigh 
to  be  our  undoing,  taking  off,  or  rather 
under.  As  we  had  no  wish  to  visit 
Neptune  or  his  son  Triton,  or  any 
stray  Naiads,  we  both  sat  tight  as 
possible.  Just  a  figure  of  speech  this 
— there  is  so  much  water  around 
only  our  wet  clothes  were  tight. 
Now,  all  true  sportsmen  know  and 
have  experienced  in  greater  or  less 
degree,  that  in  fishing,  as  also  in 
sport,  with  gun  and  rifle,  to  compen- 
sate for  the  hardships  attendant 
upon  its  pursuit,  there  comes  the  sup- 
reme moment,  the  superlative  issue, 
the  crowning  culmination,  when  the 
rifle  cracks  and  the  speeding  deer  with 
anthered  front  falls  prone,  after  his 
last  wild  spurt  for  safety  near  the 
timbered  shelter;  or  the  line  running 
from  reel  to  lancewood  tip,  wires  a 
message  that  a  rainbow  holds  the 
cunning  lure,  and  the  reel  sings 
music  in  varied  tone  to  the  harmonies 
of  mountain  stream,  or  the  wind  that 
strikes  the  rustling  pines.  But  to 
return  to  our  muttons,  or  rather  our 
fish,  'tis  time  he  showed  up.  Some- 
thing else  loomed  up,  however,  head- 
ing for  the  sea  room  we  hoped  to  gain 
to  play  the  prize  that  had  just 
signalled  by  a  vicious  tug  upon  the 
line  that  he  had  chosen  this  for  a 
most  inopportune  time  to  strike  at 
the  revolving  bait.  This  mode  of 
endeavoring  to  entice  or  cajole  from 
his  home  'neath  the  waves,  the  king 
of  fish,  will  possibly  not  appeal  to 
one  deeply  imbued  with  the  ethics 
of  the  game;  however,  I  am  telling 
this  as  it  happened,  notwithstanding 
any  shock  that  may  occur  to  the 
sensibilities  of  the  ultra-fastidious 
fisherman.  The  line,  I  might 
observe,  was  made  fast  in  a  cunningly 
devised  knot  above  my  knee.  To 
loosen  this,  and  at  the  same  time  use 
one  oar  for  the  joint  purposes  of 
avoiding  the  oncoming  steamer 
plying  from  Vancouver  City, '  and 
elude  or  circumvent  the  curving 
wavelets  that  lapped  our  gunwale, 
and  negotiate  with  finesse  and  dex- 
terity the  silver  sided  salmon,  certain- 


ly demanded  from  one  almost  super- 
human efforts.  One  leap  in  the  air 
where  the  waves  foamed  white,  and 
the  sunlight  gleamed  on  the  glisten- 
ing scales.  Again,  the  line  ripped 
the  water  in  swift  changing  curves 
and  out  upon  the  hands  when  paying 
out,  with  a  threat  to  break  as  he 
took  to  sounding  deep.  "Twixt  the 
devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea"  it 
looked  for  us,  as  but  fitful  aid  the 
oars  could  give;  till  Fate,  or  a  clearer 
offing,  beckoned  the  steamer  to  seek 
a  course  remote  from  the  scene  of  our 
struggle,  and  after  a  few  more  mad 
plunges  and  soundings  we  won  the 
prize,  When  poised  on  the  gunwale 
a  vicious  shake  flung  out  the  spoon 
bait  and  he  tipped  off  the  running 
board  on  the  right  side,  and  at  our 
feet,  a  ll/z  pounder,  Fortuna  favet 
fortibus.  The  stretcher  soon  dis- 
patched him,  and  the  thrills  of 
conquest,  to  which  I  have  previously 
alluded,  were  o'er,  to  vibrate  again 
in  lesser  degree  as  memory  awakens. 

From  Victoria  B.  C,  to  New  York, 
New  York  State  is  quite  a  jump,  but 
we're  going  to  make  it.  It  won't 
be  considered  much  even  at  this  date, 
with  the  perfected  air-craft,  to  take 
a  jaunt  by  car,  including  ferry  trip, 
from  a  point  on  Long  Island  to 
Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey,  about 
9,5  miles.  This  outing  was  for  deep 
sea  fishing,  but  too  stiff  a  gale  raged 
on  the  open  sea  and  we  had  to  be 
content  to  anchor  in  a  mo*re  sheltered 
part  of  the  Bay.  The  fish  thereabouts 
loved  more  the  placid  depths  than 
the  cockpit  of  our  fishing  smack, 
and  relished  to  a  greater  extent  the 
more  diversified  assortment  of  delect- 
able foods  stored  in  their  aqueous 
depths.  However,  although  the 
bunkers  were  not  loaded  with  any  of 
the  grouper  family,  brilliant-hued  red 
snappers,  or  rock  cod  of  a  like  bizarre 
coloring,  we  certainly  filched  from  the 
rock-encumbered  anchorage  a  goodly 
assortment  of  crabs.  So  great, 
indeed,  was  the  avidity  of  these 
crustaceans  and  so  pronounced  their 
predilection  for  the  palatable  bait 
we  had  provided,  that  when  the  ; 
lines — there  were  four  of  us — were 
hauled  aboard,  oft  and  again,  not  j 
one  alone  had  clutched  at  thejsnare, 
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but  two,  three,  and  at  times,  four 
were  lifted  up  on  a  sing\e  line,  a 
struggling  mass  eager  to  nip  anything 
in  sight  or  feel.  It  certainly  called 
for  no  little  adroitness  and  profic- 
iency in  side-stepping  to  elude  their 
darting  armed  antennae.  Much 
time  spent  in  this  occupation  would 
have  resulted  in  the  crabs  holding 
possession  of  the  sloop,  and  the 
fishermen  taking  to  the  long  boat. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  wre  had  no  long 
boat,  nor  dinghy,  nor  jollyboat.  I 
am  merely  putting  a  supposititious 
case,  conjecturing  as  it  were  on  the 
possibilities  of  our  having  had  to 
leave  the  ship.  However,  the  ele- 
ments decided.  Some  black  clouds 
had  been  hovering  in  the  horizon, 
marshalling  against  the  fleeing  white 
ones,  overpowered  them,  and  the 
I  winds  that  carried  them  aloft,  caught 
[  at  the  waves  and  lashed  them,  till 
from  even  rolling  sinuous  billows 
they  flattened  out,  and  their  driven 
crests  swept  deluge  on  our  deck,  the 
anchors  dragged,  portentous  words 


to  landsmen,  if  men  can  be  so  classi- 
fied, who  spend  most  of  daytime  in 
rooms  of  skyscrapers  elevated  25 
and  35  stories  above  level  of  terra 
firma.  Some  lively  work  followed, 
and  the  dragging  weights  were  soon 
hauled  aboard,  with  a  shudder  along 
her  keel  as  she  pitched  to  the  rising 
waves,  lashing  more  fiercely  as  the 
incoming  tide  helped  stir  things  up. 
We  took  at  last  the  wind  full  aft, 
the  timbers  strained,  and  the  receding 
waves  frothed  in  whitening  spume, 
the  water  sluiced  through  the  scup- 
pers and  fountains  played  where  her 
stem  cut  the  wave.  Then  the  dock 
and  the  motor  car,  and  a  ride  through 
New  Jersey's  farm-like  state  of  orch- 
ards and  gardens  followed,  but  first 
we  lit  up,  talked  fishing,  and  then  to 
the  couch,  and  good  as  the  crab  feast 
had  been,  the  sleep  that  followed, 
the  chief  nourisher  in  life's  feast,  was 
profound,  and  not  haunted  by  giant 
nipping  crabs  or  careening  fishing 
smacks. 


How  to  Oil  Dress  and  Water-Proof  a  Line 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Very  few  know  how  to  oil-dress  and  at  the 
same  time  water-proof  a  line  to  be  used  for 
trout  fishing.  The  follov.ing  method  can 
be  pursued  to  produce  work  that  will 
prove  absolutely  A-Number  1.  As  follows: 
Take  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  boiled  linseed  oil, 
add  beeswax  the  size  of  a  walnut,  Burgundy 
pitch  same  size,  and  add  to  the  mixture  a 
tablespoonful  of  copal  varnish.  The  linebeing 
thoroughly  clean  is  immersed  in  this  when 
the  mixture  is  warm  and  allowed  to  soak 
through.  When  well  soaked  take  it  out  and 
stretch  across  a  dry  room  and  rub  it  down  with 
a  dry  flannel  cloth  to  take  oil  all  unnecessary 
dressing.  Then  lot  it  dry  thoroughly.  When 
the  line  is  dry,  it  is  ready  for  the  second  treat- 
ment. This  demands  that  you  immerse  the 
line  in  gold  size,  take  it  out  and  without.  losing 


any  time  quickly  stretch  it  across  the  room 
and  clean  it  with  the  flannel  cloth.  Then 
let  it  dry  well  again;  again  dip  it;  and  again 
dry  it  with  the  cloth.  When  thoroughly  dry, 
it  is  ready  for  the. third  treatment  which  is  as 
follows:  To  a  pint  of  pure  olive  oil  break  up 
india-rubber  white  and  place  in  the  receptacle 
containing  the  oil.  (A  flask  for  the  purpose  is 
to  be  desired).  The  flask  is  then  put  in  warm 
wate/,  in  an  oven.  The  mixture  is  kept  in  the 
oven,  (however  not  up  to  the  boiling  point) 
until  the  india-rubber  is  smoothed  out.  The 
line  is  then  immersed  in  the  mixture,  it  is 
then  again  stretched  across  the  room  and  rub- 
bed down.  Before  it  has  hardened,  complete- 
ly, it  is  taken  down  and  wound  up  on  a  card. 
You  will  now  have  a  line  that  is  equal  to  the 
best4o  be  had  on  the  market. 


ww 


F.  V.  Williams 


HE  early  dawn  had 
just    touched  the 
western   slope  of  a 
mountain    range  of 
the  big  island,  the 
big  island  that  holds 
more  sport  in  feath- 
ered     and  furred 
game  than  any  spot 
of  its  size,  perhaps,  in  all  the  broad 
Dominion   of   Canada,    and  that's 
saying  a  heap. 

The  bush  on  the  hillside  wavered  as 
if  a  light  breeze,  had  stirred  the  very 
roots  of  the  trees,  and  if  you  had  been 
watching  you  would  have  focused 
your  eyes  on  that  spot  where  the  small 
tree-tops  had  shivered  and  wondered 
what  caused  that  ghostly  shiver,  for 
truth  to  tell  there  was  not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring.  A  light  snow  fallen 
the  night  before  had  turned  the  whole 
woods  world  white  and  anything 
moving  about  those  woods  would  sure 
have  a  difficult  job  at  concealment — 
once  the  light  grew  stronger,  which 
same  was  happening  every  second. 
A  bunch  of  snow  fell  off  that  tree 


right  there  by  the  opening  to  the  little 
natural  clearing  that  leads  to  the 
swamp,  and  now,  now  you  see  the 
cause  of  the  aforementioned  events.  A 
dainty  little  doe,  a  last  summer's 
fawn  just  nicely  rid  of  her  spotted 
coat,  slips  into  view,  stepping  as 
daintily  as  if  the  ground  she  walked 
on  were  hardly  good  enough  for  her. 
She  nibbled  a  twig  here,  and  another 
one  there,  and  occasionally  cast  her 
big  inquiring  eyes  about  as  if  ever 
watchful  of  a  possible  danger  as  she 
wandered  slowly  along  toward  the 
swamp. 

Suddenly  the  little  deer  stopped 
dead  still  and  froze,  her  big  ears 
pointed  expectantly  forward  and  her 
eyes  fastened,  on  a  thicket  twenty 
yards  distant — for  a  full  minute  she 
stood  thus  and  then  turned  away  to 
the  right  into  a  patch  of  big  timber. 
The  dainty  one  walked  slowly  along, 
evidently  enjoying  the  early  morning, 
a  partridge  strutted  across  her  path, 
and  a  big  blue  grouse  got  up  ten  feet 
away  and  went  whirring  away  toward 
the  top  of  a  giant  fir,  a  red  squirrel 


chattered  away  in  an  insane  manner 
from  the  bough  of  an  old  cedar. 

Half  way  through  the  big  timber, 
and  some  two  miles  from  where  she 
had  turned  off,  were  some  large  boul- 
ders lying  scattered  about  on  the 
top  of  a  ridge,  and  this  ridge  was  the 
highest  ground  that  this  section  of 
country  could  boast  of,  and  here  the 
little  deer  circled  about  until  she 
found  a  comfortable  spot  and  lay 
down  for  a  bit  of  a  siesta. 

Any  hunter  following  on  her  back 
track  would  easily  be  detected  by 
the  tainted  breeze,  and  in  front  of 
her  as  she  lay  extended  a  broad  view 
of  a  half  mile  of  nearly  open  country, 
and  away  in  the  distance  could  be 
heard  the  faint  murmur  of  the  ocean, 
surely  a  peaceful  scene  for  the  dainty 
one  to  take  her  rest  in,  after  her  morn- 
ing walk. 

Back  at  the  thicket  where  the  little 
deer  had  changed  her  course  a  strang- 
er appeared  on  the  scene.  The 
stranger  had  a  fierce  round  head, 
from  whirh  blazed  two  eyes  that  you 
see  in  miniature  every  time  you  look 
at  an  enraged  tomcat;  two  roundish 
black  backed,  white  faced  ears,  fol- 
lowed by  a  lithe  sinewy  body  came 
silently  and  swiftly  out  of  that  thick- 
et. For  the  space  of  five  seconds 
that  big  cat  sniffed  at  the  little  deer 
tracks  and  then  like  a  wraith  dis- 
appeared at  right  angles  to  the  deer's 
trail. 

One  hour  later  the  little  deer  re- 
sumed her  travels.  She  had  gone 
down  across  the  open  land,  through  a 
thicket,  and  at  the  edge  of  a  tiny 
stream  had  met  two  of  her  kind,  and 
the  three  went  on  together,  a  big 
buck,  a  three  year  old  doe  and  the 
little  one,  down  a  wide  gully  with  the 
tiny  stream  in  the  centre  to  the  sea. 

The  tide  was  out,  and  this  being  a 
country  in  which  there  were  few  set- 
tlers, the  deer  went  boldly  out  onto 
the  sea-weed  covered  beach  and  en- 
joyed the  salty  sea  weeds  until  well 
along  toward  midday  when  they  re- 
turned to  the  timber  the  way  they 
had  come. 

*     *     *  * 

A  small  sailboat  rounded  the  point 
three  miles  below  where  the  gully 
made  down  to  the  beach.    It  came 
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steadily  along  the  shore,  the  fresh 
breeze  driving  it  ahead  like  a  bit  of 
thistle  down,  and  when  almost  abreast 
of  the  stream,  the  boat  came  about 
by  the  wind  and  headed  straight  in- 
shore. A  few  minutes  afterward  two 
men  came  up  the  beach,  they  dragged 
their  skiff  up  as  far  as  possible, — 
which  was  nearly  to  high  water  mark, 
and  then  took  an  anchor  away  up 
the  boulder  strewn  shore  and  placed 
it  securely  over  an  old  log.  They 
made  a  fire  of  drift  wood  and  cooked 
their  midday  meal,  and  washed  it 
down  with  tea  boiled  in  water  from 
the  little  stream,  and  after  assuring 
themselves  that  their  little  craft  was 
safe,  they  took  their  rifles  and  started 
inland  up  the  gully. 

They  discovered  the  deer  tracks 
at  once,  and  as  it  was  venison  they 
were  after  to  replenish  their  larder  it 
looked  as  if  they  were  in  luck.  The 
tracks  led  to  the  swamp,  and  here  for 
some  unexplained  reason  the  little 
deer  had  separated  from  her  compan- 
ions and  went  into  the  swamp,  while 
the  larger  pair  of  deer  went  around. 

"You  go  around  to  tne  west  side  01 
the  swamp  Ed  and  don't  mistake  me 
for  a  deer  'old  top'  and  I'll  go  through 
the  middle  of  the  jungle  and  we'll  see 
what  happens,"  The  big  burly  fel- 
low with  the  little  30-50  carbine  look- 
ed his  companion  over  from  cap  to 
shoes,  and  queried  "How  long  you 
known  me?"  "I've  forgotten,  why 
so  much  curiosity  about  dates?" 
"Well  sonny  listen  to  me,  when  I 
shoots  at  anything,  I  shoots  at  a  vital 
point,  or  try  to,  and  I  don't  figger  on 
guessin'  what  I'm  shootin'  at.  I 
know  before  I  let  this  little  flyin'  slug 
go  hurlin'  through  the  ozone  just 
exactly  what  kind  of  critter  it's 
headin'  for,  and  let  me  tell  you  some- 
thing else,  if  I  knew  you  wasn't  of  the 
same  ideas  as  regards  shootin'  I 
wouldn't  be  here  with  you  right  now. 
No  sirree  you'll  never  see  Ed  Wilson's 
name  in  print  as  havin'  shot  a  man 
by  mistake  for  a  deer."  The  smaller 
man  smiled,  he  knew  before  he  spoke 
he  would  get  the  big  fellows  'goat'  by 
referring  to  being  mistaken  for  a  deer 
by  his  partner,  for  neither  of  these 
hunters  would  shoot  until  they  knew 
what  they  were  shooting  at.  Away 
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they  went,  in  ten  minutes  they  were 
lost  to  each  other's  view. 

Big  Ed,  Wilson  was  an  expert 
still  hunter  and  this  morning  he  mov- 
ed like  a  shadow  among  the  trees 
bordering  the  swamp  and  half  way 
around  the  swamp — "Crack!  Bang!" 
came  from  over  there  in  the  centre  of 
that  swamp.  Somewhere  in  there 
his  partner  had  sighted  game,  he 
stopped  in  his  tracks  to  listen,  and 
as  he  listened  he  got  the  sound  of  a 
heavy  body  coming  directly  toward 
him  out  of  that  swamp.  The  ham- 
mer on  the  little  30  went  back  with- 
out a  sound,  but  prepared  as  he  was, 
the  apparition  of  a  big  cougar  with  a 
little  deer  in  its  mouth  upset  his 
nerves  just  at  the  wrong  second,  and 
the  30-30  soft-nose  smacked  viciously 
into  the  tree  over  the  panther's 
head. 


With  a  snarl  of  rage  and  surprise 
the  "big  cat"  dropped  the  deer,  the 
30  cracked  again,  and  the  big  cat 
turned  a  double  summersault,  claw- 
ing widlly  at  everything  within 
"reach."  The  30  spoke  again,,  and 
the  big  cat  lay  still,  and  three  hours 
afterward  Ed  was  displaying  a  big 
cougar  skin  to  his  partner  on  the 
beach  and  the  little  man  was  arguing 
that  the  deer  the  cougar  had  had  be- 
longed to  him.  "Why  I  fired  at 
that  "mowich"  twice,  she  went  over 
the  first  shot,  but  the  old  44  didn't 
strike  in  the  right  place,  but  I'd  a 
found  her  in  a  short  time  only  for 
that  cat.  But  believe  me  I'm  glad 
the  cat  got  in  your  way  Ed,  I'll  bet 
that  old  prowler  has  accounted  for 
more  deer  in  one  year  than  you  and  I 
get  in  five."  At  that  he  hacl  told  the 
truth  far  better  than  he  was  aware. 


Wolfing  in  Western  Canada 

An  experience  related  to  W.  McD.  Tait  by  "Kootenai"  Brown 


1 REMEMBER  after  the  partial 
depletion  of  the  buffalo,  going 
into  the  "wolfing"  business.  By 
this  I  mean  poisoning  wolves  for 
their  hides.  We  got  two  dollars  and 
a  half  a  piece  for  them,  but  in  those 
days  there  was  no  bounty.  We 
averaged  about  one  thousand  wolves 
in  a  winter  and  as  we  were  living  on 
buffalo  meat  which  didn't  cost  us 
anything  and  using  tents  or  cabins 
we  built  with  our  own  hands,  our  only 
expense  was  the  ammunition  we 
used  for  killing  buffalc  and  the  strych- 
nine for  poisoning  wolves.  For  the 
wolfing  business  we  organized  our- 
selves into  small  parties  of  four,  six, 
or  perhaps  ten  persons,  but  these  were 
all  white  men.  I  was  not  associated 
with  half-breeds  after  my  experiences 
in  the  buffalo-hunting  camps.  The 
most  prominent  "wolfers"  during 
my  time  at  the  game  were,  Sol 
Abbott,  Jimmy  McDevitt,  Van  Hale, 
Bill  Preston,  and  Chas.  Duval.  This 
was  prior  to  the  year  1877  when  I 
squatted  on  land  at  Waterton  Lakes 
where  I  expect  to  spend  the  remaining 
years  of  my  life. 


We  never  wasted  any  ammunition 
on  wolves.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
shooting  a  wolf  unless  he  should  at- 
tack a  colt  or  calf  or  bother  about  the 
camp.  "Wolfers"  always  used 
strychnine  which  we  bought  in  bottles 
of  one-eighth  ounce  each  and  for 
which  we  paid  five  and  six  dollars 
and  often  as  high  as  eight  dollars. 
The  bait  used  was  always  buffalo 
which  we  shot  on  the-prairie — "still 
hunting"  we  call  it.  We  walked 
up  or  crept  up  to  the  buffalo  where 
they  were  feeding.  This  was  after 
they  began  to  gather  in  small  herds 
with  a  ^big  bull  at  the  head.  Our 
plan  was  to  poison  a  whole  animal 
at  one  time.  This  was  done  by 
"spread-eagling"  the  carcass,  that  is, 
placing  the  dead  buffalo  on  its  back, 
skinning  the  legs  on  the  inside  and 
the  belly  down  to  the  ground,  then 
cutting  the  carcass  open  and  removing 
the  inside.  Heart,  lights  and  liver 
were  put  into  a  tub  or  large  box  of 
some  sort.  These  were  cut  into  small 
pieces  and  a  bottle  of  strychnine 
scattered  over  them.  The  poison  was 
thoroughly  mixed  with  these  small  I 
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pieces  and  with  them  was  rubbed 
into  all  parts  of  the  carcass.  The 
meat  on  the  ribs  was  cut  into  strips 
which  were  left  attached  and  these 
too  got  a  good  rubbing.  There  was  a 
regular  scale  to  determine  the  quan- 
tity of  strychnine  necessary  for  poi- 
soning a  carcass.  It  took  four  bottles 
for  a  full  grown  buffalo  bull;  three 
bottles  for  a  cow  or  three-year-old 
bull;  two  bottles  for  a  two-year-old 
of  any  kind;  and  one  for  a  calf  if  we 
ever  happened  to  kill  one  which 
was  not  very  often. 

After  the  carcass  had  been  poison- 
ed, a  flag,  a  red  one  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  that  color,  was  placed  over  it 
till  it  had  time  to  freeze  solid.  The 
object  was  to  keep  wolves  away  till 
it  was  frozen.  If  this  was  not  done 
one  or  two  or  a  half  dozen  wolves 
would  eat  the  whole  bait.  A  quarter 
or  a  half  pound  of  meat  (poisoned) 
I  was  enough  to  kill  a  wolf  and  as 
strychnine  was  so  expensive  we  were 
careful  not  to  waste  any.  It  was  a 
common  thing  to  get  twenty  wolves 
dead  the  first  morning  after  the 
poison  had  been  put  out.  Instances 
have  been  known  where  fifty  to 
eighty  have  been  poisoned  and  old 
Bill  Martin  who  was  my  partner  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  one  winter 
tells  that  once  he  got  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  wolves  in  one  week 
within  two  hundred  yards  of  a  big 
bull  buff  ale  bait.  Strychnine  in  these 
wolfing  days  was  one  hundred  per- 
cent pure. 

Old  Bill  Martin  Ate  Strychnine 

Talking  of  strychnine  reminds  me 
of  an  interesting  incident  that  hap- 
pened once.  It  would  appear  that 
about  this  time  some  unprincipled 
people  were  manufacturing  a  thing 
called  strychnine  which  was  epsom 
salts,  salt  peter,  and  something  else, 
I  forget  what.  When  this  incident 
occurred  I  was  camped  with  a  number 
of  white  wolfers  on  the  Marais  river. 
A  couple  of  cheechako  (tenderfeet) 
came  along  and  wanted  to  join  us  in 
the  business.  A  large  number  of 
cattle  had  been  introduced  into  the 
country  and  wolves  were  making 
depredations  on  calves  and  yearlings. 
I  The  owners  offered  free  of  charge  all 
the  old  or  poor  cows,  any  with  lump- 


jaw  or  mange  and  any  otherwise 
disabled,  with  enough  poison  to 
poison  the  carcass,  to  anyone  who 
would  use  it.  These  new  comers  had 
been  lured  west  by  an  advertisement 
of  cattlemen  offering  these  induce- 
ments. By  some  fluke  some  of  this 
imitation  strychnine  got  into  the 
cattlemen's  store  house  and  was  doled 
out  to  the  new  wolfers.  They  had 
killed  a  couple  of  old  cows  and  rubbed 
in  the  epsom  salts  and  salt  peter, 
but  the  wolves  ate  the  bait  and  got 
fat.  The  two  fellows  came  over  to 
our  camp  one  day  and  brought  a 
large  bottle  holding  nearly  a  pint  of 
the  supposed  strychnine  they  were 
using  on  their  bait.  They  said  some- 
thing like  this  "Boys  we're  new 
comers  here  and  are  not  posted  on 
this  strychnine  operation.  Maybe 
we're  not  using  it  right.  Here's  the 
stuff,  take  a  look  at  it."  The  bottle 
was  passed  from  one  to  another  and 
each  with  a  big  grin  passed  it  on  to 
the  next.  When  it  got  into  the  hands 
of  old  Bill  Martin  who  was  with  us 
that  winter  also,  the  old  fellow  said, 
"My  friends,  would  you  mind  if  I 
tasted  a  little  of  this?"  The  cheech- 
ako, a  little  mystified,  assented  and 
old  Bill  taking  a  big  spoon  off  the 
table  took  out  a  heaping  spo.nful, 
and  opening  his  oversized  mouth  to 
its  full  capacity,  inserted  the  poison 
and  chewed  it  down.  He  then  began 
to  dispose  of  his  property.  "You 
Kootenai,"  he  said  "can  have  my  old 
pinto  mare,  and  you  Bill  Preston  my 
Hawkins  rifle,  I  haven't  got  anything 
else  to  leave  and  am  tired  of  life 
anyway."  Then  he  walked  over  to 
a  bed  in  the  corner  and  lay  down. 

We  old  wolfers  knew,  of  course, 
that  strychnine  was  never  done  up 
in  pint  bottles  and  we  saw  at  once 
that  old  Bill  was  putting  one  over 
on  the  new  comers.  They  were 
greatly  alarmed.  They  implored  us 
to  do  something,  and  failing  to  get 
any  sympathy  from  us  they  rushed 
for  a  pot  of  wolf  grease  and  attempted 
to  force  it  down  old  Bill's  throat.  He 
kicked  them  off  and  told  them  he 
wanted  to  die  anyway.  The  dose 
he  took  had  its  effect  but  it  was  not 
killing.  After  the  excitement  Bill 
took  a  big  drink  of  whiskey  and  we 
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told  the  new  comers  what  their 
poison  consisted  of.  They  stayed  with 
us  that  winter  and  by  spring  we  had 
made  pretty  good  wolfers  of  them. 

Who  Owns  Wolf  Skin 

In  the  wolfing  business  there  was 
much  more  competition  than  buffalo 
hunting  and  disputes  were  coming 
up  all  the  time,  but  I  remember 
once  just  about  the  time-  I  left  the 
half-breeds  there  was  a  very  interest- 
ing case  of  disputed  ownership  of  a 
wolf.  In  this  case  the  chief  hunter 
called  seven  councillors  as  a  jury  to 
decide  the  question  and  selected  one 
man  to  help  the  argument  of  tfte 
complaintant  and  one  to  help  de- 
fendant. The  case  was  held  at  night 
and  the  whole  camp  turned  out  to 
hear  it.  It  appeared  that  a  half- 
breed  had  wolf  traps  in  the  river- 
bottom  and  another  had  poisoned 
bait  in  the  same  river  bottom  A 
wolf  had  eventually  eaten  some  of  the 
bait  of  half-breed  number  two  and 
then  was  foolish  enough  to  go  and 
get  caught  in  the  trap  of  half-breed 
numberone.  Half-breed  number  two 
argued  that  he  knew  the  wolf  had 
eaten  his  bait  because  he  tracked 
him  from  the  poisoned  carcass  to 
the  trap.  Half-breed  number  one 
claimed  the  dead  wolf  because  he  was 
found  in  his  trap.  The  trap-man  said 
"Anything  that  is  caught  in  my  traps 
is  mine."  The  poison  dispenser  an- 
swered, "He  has  got  my  property  in 
his  stomach  and  he  would  have 
died  anyway  if  he  had  never  seen 
your  trap,  therefore,  he  belongs  to 
me."  After  all  argument  had  been 
exhausted  on  both  sides  the  chief 
hunter  asked  the  jury  "Now  who  is 
entitled  to  the  skin  of  the  wolf?" 
But  the  jury  shook  their  heads. 
They  could  not  decide.    I  was  law- 
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yer  for  the  man  with  the  trap  but 
my  eloquence  did  not  move  either 
judge  or  jury  and  the  chief  hunter 
decided  that  the  skin  should  become 
"minis-a-wake"  (common  property). 
So  neither  half-breed  got  the  skin. 
His  pelt  was  put  into  the  general 
camp  treasury. 

When  the  buffalo  left,  the  country 
was  without,  an  easy  supply  of  food; 
and  when  other  meat,  such  as  an- 
telope, was  scarce  we  were  often 
glad  to  take  the  best  parts  of  a  wolf 
for  food.  In  the  foothills  timber 
wolves  often  weighed  as  high  as  one 
hundred  and  thirty  pounds  and  were 
always  fat.  We  used  to  shave  off 
this  fat  for  frying  whatever  meat  we 
used.  It  is  said  that  "Hunger  makes 
sweet  sauce." 

In  later  years  I  trapped  and  poison- 
ed wolves  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills 
and  took  my  wife  and  family  with 
me.  One  winter  we  lived  in  one 
of  the  cabins  built  while  we  were 
with  the  half-breeds  hunting  buffalo. 
Another  winter  we  had  only  tents, 
but  they  had  double  tops  and  were 
well  sheltered  and  we  were  very 
comfortable.  When  the  buffalo  were 
entirely  gone,  and  game  on  the 
rairie  became  scarcer  the  wolves 
ecame  less  and  we  got  tired  wander- 
ing around  with  our  children,  so 
we  decided  to  squat  somewhere. 
Our  decision  was  not  hard  to  reach. 
I  had  settled  long  years  before  that; 
when  the  day  for  squatting  came  I 
would  come  back  to  this  spot  (Water- 
ton  Lakes),  and  so  in  1877  I  built 
a  cabin  between  the  Middle  and 
Lower  Lakes  and  lived  there  until 
I  filed  on  a  second  homestead  only  a 
few  miles  away.  I  have  been  hunting 
ever  since  but  my  traps  and  poison  in 
late  years  have  been  bringing  me 
only  an  odd  coyote. 


b 


The  Broken  Agreement 

Harry  M.  Moore 


I SUPPOSE  that  the  world  should 
have  been  conquered  by  the  King 
Hun.  I  suppose  that  King  Pike 
of  the  Deep  Hole  should  have  become 
the  property  of  The  German.  But! 
For  these  things  to  come  to  pass, 
we  would  need  a  new.  religion — a  re- 
ligion that  would  laugh  at  agreements; 
a  religion  that  would  teach  that 
might  is  right;  a  religion  that  would 
Say  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
fair  fight;  a  religion  that  would 
make  of  everything  a  Belgium,  a 
thing  to  be  ground  into  the  dust. 
Nation  to  nation,  man  to  man,  we 
have  been  shown  again  that  right  is 
right  arid  shall  prevail  no  matter 
how  great  the  odds  against  it.  We 

should    also    know   that   But, 

this  isn't  a  discourse  on  The  World 
War.  This  is  a  little  story  about  a 
big  fish!    (A  little  soft  music,  please!). 

I  swear  by  all  that  is  holy,  that  I 
discovered  that  monster  fish's  pre- 
sence in  the  river.  And  I  will  further 
say  that  I  made  a  vow  that  I  would 
get  him  fairly  and  squarely.  That 
was  before  The  German  butted  in  on 
/the  scenery.    Afterwards — well,  if  he 

plough t  fair  

That  monster  fish  threw  a  scare  into 
•me  that  I  will  never  forget.  I  had 
3>een  reading  Rod  and  Guns  ad- 
vertising columns  in  search  of  a  lure 
that  was  weedless  or  as  near  weedless 
#s  it  was  possible  to  make  it.  I 
was  struck  by  one  (see  advertising 
columns)  and  I  straightway  got  it. 
Jfow,  this  was  preliminary  to  my 
introduction  to  Mr.  King  Pike! 

I  hooked  that  lure  on  my  casting 
rod  and  went  down  to  the  river 
to  try  it  out.  I  cast  it  several  times 
and  with  every  reeling  in,  a  school 
of  fish  followed  it — rock  bass,  perch, 
a  few  small  black  bass,  and  a  long, 
lean,  slender  grass  pike. 

I  was  satisfied.  I  snapped  the 
gaudy  colored,  odd-looking  thing  on 
my  trolling  line,  stepped  into  my 
canoe  and  paddled  up  river.  Just 
below  The  Deep  Hole,  I  threw  my 
bait  overboard  and  let  out  the  line. 


It  was  about  half  past  four  in  the 
afternoon. 

I  was  three  lengths  of  my  twelve 
foot  canoe  past  the  hole  when  the 
line  slipped  through  my  teeth.  My 
bait  had  caught  on  bottom,  or — 
I  had  a  fish  on! 

I  dropped  my  paddle.  The  line 
was  cutting  the  water  across  the 
stern  of  my  canoe.  I  glanced  shore- 
ward with  a  tender  longing  for  some- 
thing solid  Under  me.  That  shore 
looked  good  to  me.  I  didn't  relish 
toppling  into  the  cold  water  and 
losing  my  tackle.  I  didn't  like  the 
idea  of  trying  to  swim  a  hundred 
yards  with  the  possibility  of  a  line 
tangling  around  my  legs.  The  Hole 
was  thirty  feet  deep.  My  canoe  was 
twelve  feet  long  and  as  broad  as  a 
starved  steer's  hips. 

I  said  my  line  cut  the  water  across 
the  stern  of  my  canoe.  I  pulled  up 
the  slack  as  fast  as  I  could.  The 
canoe  was  backing  down  stream. 
The  fish  had  evidently  decided  to 
hug  the  bottom  of  the  Deep  Hole. 

I  reached  a  point  directly  over  him. 
I  caught  the  line  with  both  hands 
and  pulled.  The  canoe  was  tipping 
dangerously.  The  line  came  slowly, 
stubbornly.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  big  fellow.  Suddenly  the  line 
jerked.  I  grabbed  the  sides  of  the 
canoe  to  right  it.    And  then — 

I  knew  jny  fish  had  got  away.  I 
pulled  in  my  line,  half  expecting  that 
my  much-prized  lure  was  gone.  It 
was  riot.  But — the  hooks  of  one 
set  had  been  straightened  out.  The 
covering  of  the  bait  had  been  ripped 
from  end  to  end. 

I  mopped  the  sweat  from  my  face 
and  turned  to  greet  The  German. 

"How's  she  going!"  he  asked, 
dropping  his  paddle  and  lighting 
his  pipe  with  my  match. 

"Like  h — -!"  I  answered.  "Got  a 
fish  on  my  line  here  and  couldn't 
land  him." 

The  German's  small  eyes  narrowed. 

"That  so?  Wish  I  could  get  him 
on  my  line.    I'd  " 
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"Reach  Paris  or  go  to  h  !"  I 

snapped.  I  knew  I  was  a  better 
man  than  he  any  day. 

Well!  The  German  did  get  The 
Big  Fellow  on  his  line .  a  few  days 
later.  And  the  big  chap  took  The 
German's  pearl  spoon  for  a  souvenir. 
Then  The  German's  brother  ran 
foul  of  the  big  fish.  He  left  a  gold 
tipped  troll  and  about  fifty  feet  of 
line  in  the  bottom  of  The  Deep  Hole. 

They  told  me  about  it.  Yes. 
They  had  also  told  me  about  -  the 
invincibility  of  the  kaiser's  armies. 
Yes.  I  knew  that  fish  could  play 
with  them,  just  as  the  allies  when  they 
got  started  could  play  with  the  huns. 
And  I  told  them  so.  Then  

The  German  met  me  up  river  one 
night.  I  knew  at  once  that  he  had 
something  very  important  to  tell  me. 

"I  saw  him!"  he  shouted.  "I 
saw  him  not  more  than  half  an  hour 
ago  in  the  shallows  off  that  stone 
fence.  He's  as  long  as  my  paddle. 
I  never  would  have  believed  that 
there  was  such  a  fish  in  this  river." 

I  lit  a  cigarette  and  rubbed  my 
knees.  I  had  an  idea.  I  wanted 
to  test  that  thing  called  The  German 
Temperament. 

"Look  here!"  I  pointed  out.  'T 
want  that  fish  and  I  know  you  want 
him.  Let's  play  fair  with  one  an- 
other. We'll  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment to  use  nothing  but  rod,  line  and 
spoon.  No  nets,  no  spears,  shooting 
him  won't  be  thought  of."  I  raised 
my  hand  by  way  of  emphasis.  "No 
breaking  the  agreement — no  violation 
of  Belgium.    What  do  you  say?" 

"It's  a  bargain!" 

"Your  hand  on  it,"  I  put  out  my 
hand  and  he  shook  it.  The  agree- 
ment had  been  made  and  closed  with 
a  clasp  of  the  hand.  Well! 

I  saw  The  German  again  that  night. 
He  was  casting  for  The  Big  Fellow 
with  a  small  green  frog  on  a  stout  line 
hitched  to  a  heavy  bamboo  pole. 

I  had  my  own  line  of  campaign 
planned  out.  I  would  take  every 
troll  I  owned  and  spend  the  af  ternoon 
and  evening  in  the  vicinity  of  The 
Deep  Hole.  And  if  I  got  that  fish 
on  again,  I  would  give  him  lots  of 
line  and  paddle  to  shore.  And  then 
on  a  good  solid  footing,  I  would  fight 
that  monster  to  a  finish.  But! 


The  German  broke  his  word.  I 
knew  he  would.  I  had  a  hunch  that 
having  once  seen  The  Big  Fellow  he 
would  never  sleep  until  he  got  him. 
I  say  I  had  a  hunch — well,  I  saw  a 
bit  of  net  sticking  out  of  the  end  of  a 
bag  in  The  German's^  canoe. 

I  paddled  quietly  up  river  that 
night.  The  moon  was  just  coming 
up.  I  skirted  the  rows  of  German 
boats  with  their  occupants  fishing 
for  mud  cats,  and  I  made  for  the 
shallows. 

Half  way  up  a  stir  of  the  waters 
showed  where  a  fish  had  scooted  ahead 
of  me.  I  came  to  where  I  could  see 
the  stone  fence  and  I  dropped  my 
paddle.  I  struck  a  match  and  re- 
flected the  light  with  my  hands  on 
the  water  before  me.    And  then  

I  laughed.  Across  the  shallows, 
with  a  few  inches  of  the  stakes  show- 
ing above  the  water,  The  German 
had,  spread  his  net.  And  as  I  made 
out  its  direction,  I  was  struck  by  a  lash- 
ing about  the  middle.  I  had  drive  The 
Big  Fellow  into  The  German's  snare. 

It  took  me  a  good  half  hour  to 
remove  that  big  fish  from  that  net. 
He  finally  rolled  up  in  it,  tangling  it 
in  such  a  way  that  I  was  forced  to 
use  my  knife. 

Safely  in  my  canoe,  there  was  room 
for  no  more.  I  severed  his  spine 
back  of  his  head  to  keep  him  from 
beating  about.    And  what  was  left 

of   the   net,   well  The  armistice 

hadn't  been  signed  at  that  time. 
And  I  had  been  instructed  by  the 
game  overseer  to  destroy  every  net 
that  I  found  on  my  fishing  trips. 

That  fish  measured  four  feet,  eight  I 
inches.  Weight?  I  never  thought  of  h 
weighing  him.  Anyway,  I  wasn't  j 
very  favorably  situated  at  the  time  I 
to  g$t  him  on  a  pair  of  scales. 

Next  morning  I  took  a  little  cruise 
up  river.    I  met  The  German  coming  j 
down,  but  he  paddled  wide  of  my 
course. 

J  "Catch  that  big  fish  yet?"  I  yelled 
across  the  water. 

"No,"  he  answered  stiffly,  "Nor  I 
don't  think  you  will  either.  I  believe 
he's  gone." 

"Maybe  somebody  has  invaded 
Belgium,"  I  shot  after  him. 

But  he  didn't  hear  me.  I  say — 
I  believe  he  didn't  hear  me. 


A  Beaver  Hunt  in  the  North  West  Territories 


F.  Conibear 


THE  writer  has  lived  for  seven 
years  in  the  North- West  Terri- 
tories, on  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Seldom  have  I  seen  any  stories  of 
hunting  trips  in  this  part  of  the  coun- 
try although  it  is  a  great  game  coun- 
try with  no  game  laws  except  for 
buffalo  and  beaver.  Hunting  in  this 
part  of  the  country  is  a  profession, 
not  a  sport. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  the  writer 
was  persuaded  by  Johnnie  Renault,  an 
Indian  half-breed,  to -go  on  a  beaver 
hunt  with  him.  His  idea  was  that 
we  were  going  to  make  our  fortunes 
in  about  ten  days. 

At  5  o'clock  in  the  morning  on 
the  25th  of  April  we  started.  Our 
outfit  consisted  of  a  tea  kettle,  a 
frying  pan,  a  small  axe,  a  pair  of 
blankets  each  and  a  piece  of  canvas 
eight  by  eight,  a  shotgun  and  a  rifle 
with  sixty  shells  for  each,  and  one 
week's  grub.  We  borrowed  two  hus- 
ky dogs  to  help  us  pack  the  stuff. 
.  The  dogs  pack  about  thirty  pounds 
each  and  we  carried  the  rest.  We 
were  heading  for  a  place  called  Beaver 
Lakes  and  we  made  fine  progress  till 
the  sun  came  and  made  the  snow 
soft  and  slushly.  Then  our  snow- 
shoes  kept  breaking  through  and 
often  there  would  be  water  under 
the  snow.  Then  we  came  to  some 
'swamps  that  we  had  to  cross  and 
they  were  flooded  with  about  six 
inches  of  water  with  a  thin  skim  of 
ice  on  top.  It  was  not  very  pleasant 
wading  through. 

About  3  o'clock  we  came  to  Salt 
River  which  is  about  a  hundred  feet 
across  and  about  three  feet  deep  and 
very  swift.  But  now,  owing  to  the 
spring  thaws  there  was  about  three 
Jeet  of  water  over  the  ice  which  was 
flowing  along  at  a  great  rate.  How- 
ever, we  soon  built  a  raft  and  piled 
our  stuff  on  it  and  also  got  the  dogs 
on.  Then  we  put  our  matches  in 
our  caps  in  case  of  an  accident,  and 
pushed  off.  The  current  was  so 
swift  that  we  drifted  down  stream  for 
about  two  hundred  yards  before  we 
could  land.    We  got  ashore  then  and 


let  the  raft  go,  then  putting  our  packs 
on,  scrambled  up  the  bank.  One 
of  the  dogs  however,  stayed  by  the 
river  looking  longingly  at  the  other 
shore.  We  called  and  then  went  to 
get  him  but  when  he  saw  us  coming 
he  plunged  into  the  river  and  swam 
back,  climbed  up  the  bank  and  hit 
the  trail  for  home.  We  could  not 
find  English  adjectives  enough  to 
express  what  we  thought  of  him  and 
Johnnie  used  some  Chippewyan. 

Our  raft  was  gone  and  there  was  no 
wood  to  build  another  with  on  our 
side.  We  tried  to  fell  a  tall  tree 
across  the  river  but  it  was  too  short. 
It  was  necessary  for  us  to  have  the 
pack  that  the  dog  carried  for  it  con- 
tained most  of  our  shotgun  shells. 
You  may  think  that  it  was  foolish 
of  us  to  trust  a  dog  with  the  shells 
but  we  had  put  them  on  the  top  of 
his  pack  over  his  shoulders  because 
no  matter  what  happens  a  dog  will 
never  get  anything  wet  there,  whereas 
a  man  may  fall  and  get  his  whole 
pack  wet.  We  finally  cut  a  long  dry 
pole-,  and  Johhnie  took  one  end  and 
waded  out  into  the  river  while  I  took 
the  other  end.  In  this  way  one 
could  hold  the  other  up  if  he  slipped 
or  broke  through.  It  was  pretty 
dangerous  as  we  were  walking  on 
ice  and  there  was  water  underneath  it. 
The  current  kept  pushing  us  down 
stream  and  there  were  chunks  of 
snow  and  slush  coming  down  with  it 
but  we  made  the  other  shore  not- 
withstanding* some  considerable  dif- 
ficulty. 

I  immediately  started  after  the 
dog  and  caught  sight  of  him  in  a 
short  while.  He  managed  to  keep 
just  ahead  of  me,  however,  for  four 
miles  in  spite  of  all  the  persuading 
and  curbing  I  could  do.  I  finally 
caught  him  in  a  snowdrift.  We 
took  him  back  and  crossed  the  river 
the  same  way  and  made  another 
five  miles  before  we  camped. 

Johnnie  was  just  making  a  fire 
when  we  heard  "quack!  quack!" 
in  the  direction  of  a  creek  which  we 
had  been  following  so  we  iiad  a  roast 
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mallard  apiece  for  supper  that  night. 

The  Beaver  Lakes  are  about  sixty 
miles  from  Fort  Smith  which  was  our 
starting  point.  We  got  to  the  lakes 
on  the  evening  of  the  third  day  but 
found  that  all  the  beaver  had  been 
cleaned  out.  A  buffalo  ranger  whom 
we  met  there  advised  us  to  push  on 
for  another  hundred  miles  to  Jack 
Fish  creek,  which  we  decided  to  do. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  third  day 
after  leaving  the  Beaver  Lakes  we 
came  to  a  medium-sized  beaver  lodge. 
The  beaver  had  a  hole  in  the  ice  near 
their  den  and  another  near  the  lodge 
and  they  had  been  out  of  each  hole 
several  times  to  get  some  green  feed. 
We  built  a  little  hiding-place  about 
twenty  -  five  feet  away  from  the 
hole  on  the  leeward  side  so  the  beaver 
could  not  scent  us  when  they  came 
up.  Johnnie  watched  one  and  I  the 
other.  It  was  a  cold  tedious  job 
and  I  had  just  given  up  hope  of 
getting  a  beaver  that  night  when  I 
heard  Johnnie's  gun  go  off.  I  jump- 
ed up  and  saw  him  lugging  a  large 
beaver  out  of  the  hole.  We  waited 
awhile  longer  till  it  got  too  dark 
to  see  and  then  went  to  camp  and 
skinned  the  beaver,  gave  the  dogs  a 
good  feed  of  it  and  roasted  the  tail 
and  a  hind  quarter  for  ourselves. 
The  tail  is  a  kind  of  fatty  substance 
and  makes  good  eating.  What  we 
couldn't  eat  we  cut  up  in  thin  strips 
and  hung  over  the  fire  to  dry. 

We  travelled  all  the  next  day  and 
killed  nothing  and  we  were  getting 
rather  anxious  about  our  grub  as  we 
were  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  miles 
from  the  nearest  settlement.  The 
next  morning  we  killed  two  ducks  and 
shortly  after  dinner  we  sighted  a 
beaver  ledge  and  a  beaver  cutting  a 
willow  a  short  distance  beyond  it. 
Johnnie  crawled  up  behind  the  ledge 
till  he  got  about  twenty  feet  from 
the  beaver  then  he  fired  twice  and 
missed  each  time.  The  beaver  mean- 
time disappeared  down  a  hole  in  the 
ice. 

This  beaver  lodge  was  built  away 
out  in  the  centre  of  a  muskeg  lake 
and  there  were  no  banks  that  the 
beaver  could  have  a  hole  in  to  go  to 
if  the  lodge  was  destroyed.  We 
accordingly  started  to  tear  it  up.  It 


took  us  about  two  hours  to  break  a 
hole  through  the  lodge,  then  we 
came  to  a  chamber  about  six  feet 
in  diameter  and  in  the  far  corner 
we  could  see  a  beaver's  head  sticking 
out  of  the  water.  Johnnie  put  the 
rifle  about  six  inches  from  his  head 
and  fired.  We  hunted  around  but 
could  find  no  beaver.  I  thought  he 
must  have  missed  again.  Just  then 
we  heard  a  great  commotion  behind  us 
and  saw  a  beaver  flopping  around 
on  the  ice  near  the  hole  where  Johnnie 
had  missed  the  first  one.  We  soon 
secured  it  and  found  that  Johnnnie 
had  shot  it  through  the  shoulder, 
and  it  had  dived  and  swum  under  the 
ice  to  the  hole  and  then  come  up 
for  air. 

While  we  had  been  working  at 
the  lodge  an  old  beaver  had  come  up 
out  of  the  hole  and  gone  off  to  the 
bush  so  after  that  Johnnie  waited 
by  the  hole  while  I  tried  to  find 
another  room  in  the  lodge.  Pres- 
ently I  looked  up  and  saw  the  old 
beaver  coming  back  to  the  hole. 
It  had  not  been  able  to  stand  the 
cold.  Johnnie  waited  till  it  was 
about  twenty  feet  away,  then  fired 
and  the  beaver  jumped  about  two 
feet  straight  up  in  the  air.  Johnnie 
shot  again,  but  the  beaver  came 
steadily  on.  When  lie  was  only 
about  six  feet  away  Johnnie  pointed 
the  rifle  straight  at  it  and  I  heard 
a  sharp  click.  Johnnie  tried  to  club 
him  with  the  butt  end  of  the  rifle,  but 
the  old  fellow  was  too  smart  for  him. 
I  told  Johnnie  what  I  thought  of  his 
shooting,  and  neglecting  to  keep  his 
magazine  full.  He  didn't  seem  very 
proud  of  himself  either,  but  of  course 
blamed  it  all  on  the  gun.  It  is  not 
very  pleasant  to  see  fifteen  dollars 
and  a  day's  grub  drop  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice. 

Shortly  after  that  another  braver 
poked  its  head  ou+  of  the  hole  and 
Johnnie  got  it.  We  had  to  go  to 
camp  then,. 

After  about  three  hours  work  the 
next  morning  we  found  a  place  where 
the  beaver  had  come  up  through  a 
hole  in  the  ice  which  was  underneath 
a  snowdrft,  and  they  had  a  room 
there.  We  also  found  another  cham- 
ber in  the  lodge.    During  the  next 
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fifteen  minutes  we  got  four  beaver 
as  they  had  to  come  up  for  air,  and 
that  was  all  there  was.  We  took 
the  rest  of 'the  day  off  and  stayed  in 
camp. 

The  following  morning  Johnnie 
started  out  to  see  if  he  could  find 
some  more  lodges,  and  I  stayed  to 
skin  the  beaver.  It  took  me  about 
three  hours  to  do  them  and  I  had  just 
finished  when  Johnnie  came  back  with 
two  caribou  hearts  in  his  bag.  He 
told  me  he  had  climbed  up  a  tree  to 
get  a  better  look  at  the  country,  and 
across  an  open  spot  he  saw  these 
two  caribou.  He  crawled  up  and 
shot  one,  the  other  ran  off,  but 
while  he  was  skinning  the  first  one,  it 
came  back  to  look  for  its  partner,  so 
he  got  it  too. 

We  moved  our  camp  there  to 
where  the  deer  were.  They  were 
two  large  bucks  and  had  horns  about 
ten  inches  long.  Some  years  ago,  I 
read  a  discussion  in  Rod  and  Gun  as 
to  whether  deer  lost  their  horns  in 
the  fall  or  not.  Well  I  guess  they 
must,  as  these  horns  had  a  hard  core 
but  were  soft  on  the  ends  and  the 
outside,  and  were  covered  with  a 
bristly  skin.  We  singed  the  hair  off 
and  then  sliced  the  horns  to  the 
middle  and  roasted  therri  for  a  few 
minutes.  They  made  delicious  eat- 
ing. We  spent  the  next  three  days 
in  the  same  camp,  cutting  up  the 
meat  and  drying  it  with  the  heat  of 
the  fire  and  sun  combined.  We 
cracked  all  the  bones  and  melted 
down  the  marrow,  getting  about  six 
pounds  of  a  hard  white  fat,  which 
went  down  fine  with  the  dry  meat. 
We  had  only  about  five  pounds  of 
flour  left  and  half  a  pound  of  tea  so 
we  were  living  on  straight  dry  meat 
with  the  exception  of  a  table  spoonful 
of  flour  each  day  which  we  used  to 
boil  up  on  the  frying  pan  every 
evening. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  we  had  shot 
the  caribou,  we  put  fifty  pounds 
each  of  dried  meat  in  our  packs  and 
'about  forty  pounds  each  on  the  dogs 
and  this  with  our  guns  and  blankets 
made  a  pretty  heavy  load.  We  left 
our  snow-shoes  in  the  camp  as  the 
snow  was  almost  gone,  and  started 
out.    It  was  hard  work  as  we  were 


travelling  through  a  muskeg  country 
and  the  ground  was  soft.  About 
three  o'clock  we  came  to  a  beaver 
lodge  and  built  out  shelters  and 
waited  for  the  beaver  to  come  up. 
Inside  of  an  hour  we  got  two  big 
fellows  which  was  all. 

The  idea  in  getting  beaver  this 
way  is  to  find  a  lodge  where  the 
beaver  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
coming  out  of  holes,  which  they  make 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  green 
willows  from  the  bush,  which  they 
use  for  feed.  Then  build  a  shelter 
on  the  lee  side  of  the  hole  and  till 
the  beaver  comes  out,  which  it  is 
likely  to  do  almost  every  evening  in 
the  spring.  If  you  kill  one,  another 
will  come  out  in  a  short  time  to  look 
for -the  first  one,  and  if  you  get  it 
another  will  come  and  unless  you 
happen  ta  miss  one,  you  can  kill  all 
there  are. 

The  next  day  we  found  a  very 
large  lodge  and  Johnnie  estimated 
that  there  were  about  twelve  beaver 
in  it,  so  we  got  all  ready  and  presently 
Johnnie  got  one,  then  I  got  an  extra 
big  one  and  Johnnie  got  another  and 
then  he  missed  one.  Then  we  packed 
up  and  went  to  camp.  It  is  no  use 
to  wait  after  they  know  there  is 
danger  outside  for  they  will  not  come 
up  for  three  or  four  days. 

The  following  day  we  came  across 
a  small  lodge  and  got  two  good  sized 
beaver  in  about  fifteen  minutes. 

The  next  afternoon  we  saw  a 
beaver  lodge  in  the  centre  of  an 
open  stream.  We  got  on  the  lee-side 
of  the  stream  and  waited  some  dis- 
tance apart.  We  waited  a  long 
time  then  I  shot  one  but  only  wounded 
it,  so  I  shot  again.  This  time  L 
killed  it  but  it  struggled  a  while  and 
then  sank  and  I  never  saw  it  again, 
although  we  searched  for  several 
hours  the  next  day.  Soon,  however, 
I  got  a  nice  big  one.  Then  I  heard 
Johnnie  shooting  but  his  sank  too. 
Shortly  afterwards  Johnnie  missed 
one  so  we  went  to  camp,  thoroughly 
disgusted  with  our  luck. 

For  two  days  we  travelled  and  saw 
no  signs  of  beaver  though  we  saw 
one  otter  and  fired  several  shots  at  it 
but  missed  every  time.  We  killed 
several  ducks  which  made  a  welcome 
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change  to  our  bill  of  fare.  On  the 
third  day  we  found  another  lodge  in  a 
stream  and  Johnnie  got  one  beaver. 

As  the  beaver  season  closed  on  the 
fifteenth  of  May,  and  we  were  not 
quite  sure  of  the  date  we  started 
for  home.  All  the  little  lakes  and 
rivers  had  opened  up,  but  we  crossed 
on  the  ice  of  Moose  Lake  on  the  twen- 
ty-third of  May.  It  took  us  ten 
days'  hard  travelling  to  get  home. 
Three  days  before  we  arrived  we  ran 
out  of  tea  and  flour.  I  found  that 
I  could  do  without  any  white  man's 


grub  as  long  as  we  had  tea,  but  when 
that  gave  out,  I  was  hungry  all  the 
time  and  nothing  seemed  to  relieve 
it  even  though  I  had  had  a  meal  a 
few  minutes  before. 

When  we  got  home  my  mother  put 
out  some  pies  and  cake  for  me  but 
I  didn't  fancy  them.  All  I  wanted 
was  plain  bread  and  butter. 

Well  we  didn't  make  our  fortune 
but  sixteen  beaver  is  not  too  bad, 
and  the  experience  I  gained  was 
worth  the  trip. 


About  Shore  Birds 

J.  TOWNSON 


THE  sandbar  that  separates 
Asbridge's  Bay  and  the  ad- 
joining marsh  from  Lake  Ont- 
ario was  visited  in  former  years  by  a 
numerous  variety  of  shore  birds  and 
waders  while  passing  northward  in 
their  annual  spring  migration  to  their 
breeding  grounds  around  the  shores  of 
Hudson  Bay.  A  naturalist  from  New 
York  paid  a  visit  to  the  sandbar  a 
few  years  ago  and  he  made  the  state- 
ment that  while  he  had  visited  every 
part  of  the  North  American  continent 
to  observe  the  habits  of  shore  birds 
he  had  found  no  locality  where  a 
greater  number  of  this  interesting 
family  of  birds  passed  on  to  the 
north  during  the  last  two  weeks  of 
May  and  the  first  week  of  June  than 
the  strip  of  sand  beach  above  re- 
ferred to. 

The  Hud^onian  curlew  (Numenius 
Hudsonicus),  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
waders,  is  the  most  regular  in  arriving 
at  the  sandbar,  and,  without  fail,  can 
be  seen  every  year  from  the  23rd  to 
the  26th  of  May.  Of  course,  their 
numbers  are  much  less  than  in  former 
years,  but  as  they  are  an  extremely 
wary  bird  and  pretty  well  able  to 
take  care  of  themselves  now  that 
spring  shooting  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
there  should  be  no  danger  of  their 
extinction. 

I  wish  the  same  could  be  said  about 
the  Eskimo  curlew.  They  were  never 


so  plentiful  as  their  larger  cousin  about 
here,  but  I  have  not  seen  a  single 
specimen  for  a  long  time  now. 

The  black-bellied  plover,  another 
of  our  regular  spring  visitors,  differs 
from  the  curlew  for  the  reason  that 
he  favors  us  with  a  visit  on  his  return 
journey  to  the  south  in  the  fall  in 
considerable  numbers,  while  the  cur- 
lew takes  a  different  route  on  his 
southern  migration,  and  it  is  only  an 
occasional  straggler  that  passes  this 
way  on  the  return  journey.  The 
blackbreast  (as  the  bird  is  called  by 
the  local  gunners)  is  a  good  table 
bird,  and  the  wonder  is  that  they  are 
not  more  scarce  than  they  are. 

The  golden  plover  takes  an  en- 
tirely different  route  to  the  north  in 
the  spring,  and  during  the  old  days, 
when  they  were  the  most  plentiful 
of  all  the  plovers  to  pass  this  way 
southwards  in  the  fall,  it  was  only  on 
very  rare  occasions  that  a  specimen 
was  observed  in  the  spring.  While 
the  golden  plover  seemed  to  prefer 
the  fields  or  waste  land  in  their 
search  for  food,  they  formerly  came 
to  the  beach  in  large  numbers  for 
either  sand  or  gravel,  but  of  late 
years  they  have  become  lamentably 
scarce,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they 
are  not  doomed  to  extinction. 

Greater  and  lesser  yellow  legs  are 
not  so  regular  in  their  migration  as 
some  of  the  other  shore  birds,  but 
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pass  north  during  the  latter  part  of 
the  month  of  April  and  the  beginning 
of  May.  They  do  not  range  as  far 
north  as  some  of  the  other  waders, 
and  the  lesser  yellow-leg  is  the  first 
to  make  the  return  journey,  passing 
southward  as  early  as  the  middle  of 
July,  while  the  greater  yellow-leg 
lingers  in  the^  north  until  the  latter 
part  of  October. 

The  only  members  of  the  shore 
bird  family  that  are  known  to  breed 
in  this  part  of  Ontario  are  the 
spotted  sandpiper,  the  erratic  kil- 
deer,  the  piping-plover,  and  I  believe 
the  nest  of  the  Bartramian  sandpiper 
has  also  been  found  in  Ontario. 

The  kildeer  plover  is  the  most 
irregular  migrant  of  all  the  shore 
birds,  as  it  frequently  comes  nbrth  as 
early  as*  the  month  of  March  and 
stays  with  us  occasionally  until  the 
month  of  November. 

The  turn-stone  or  redshank,  the 
most  brilliantly-colored  of  the  shore 
bird  family,  passes  by  here  in  the 
spring  in  considerable  numbers  and 
to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  fall. 

The  knot  (or  redbreast,  as  it  was 
called  here)  passes  regularly  in  the 
spring.  This  fine  wader  goes  so  far 
north  to  breed  that  I  am  not  sure  that 
its  nest  has  ever  been  found.  Single 
specimens  sometimes  come  back  this 
way  in  the  fall,  but  with  their 
plumage  so  entirely  changed  as  to 
give  them  quite  a  different  appear- 
ance. Instead  of  the  rich,  brown 
breast,  which  has  caused  them  to  be 
called  robin-snipe  in  some  localities, 
the  under  parts  are  white,  and  the 
neck  and  back  a  finely-mottled  gray. 

The  red-backed  sandpiper  (com- 
monly called  blackheart)  is  another 
of  our  regular  spring  visitors,  and  was 
always  looked  for  on  the  sandbar  on 
the  24th  of  May,  and  as  they  fre- 
quently passed  along  the  beach  in 
dense  flocks,  large  numbers  of  them 
were  killed.  This  bird,  like  the  knot, 
passes  to  the  south  in  the  fall  with  an 
entire  change  of  plumage.  The  black 
spot,  which  was  responsible  for  its 
name,  has  entirely  disappeared,  the 
under  parts  being  white,  while  the 
reddish-brown  back  has  become  drab- 


colored,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the 
slightly-curved  bill,  it  might  easily 
be  mistaken  for  another  species. 

The  waders  I  have  mentioned  were 
those  that  were  most  common  and 
appeared  in  the  greatest  numbers, 
but  there  were  several  other  kinds 
that  were  always  scarce,  even  in  the 
good  old  days.  The  still  sandpiper 
and  purple  sandpiper  were  occasion- 
ally met  with,  while  I  believe  there 
is  only  one  record  of  a  Wilson  plover 
having  been  taken  on  the  sandbar. 
This  small  plover,  so  similar  in  ap- 
pearance to  the  common  ring-neck 
plover  or  piping-plover,  that  only  a 
close  observer  would  note  the  dif- 
ference, was  secured  by  Assessment 
Commissioner  Forman,  who  was  a 
perfect  wizard  at  imitating  the  dif- 
ferent calls  of  the  numerous  shore 
birds. 

The  marble  godwit  (with  its  bill 
curving  upward,  instead  of  downward, 
as  is  the  bill  of  the  curlew)  is  another 
wader  that  has  only  been  met  with 
ron  are  occasions. 

The  bar-tailed  godwit,  that  years  ago 
passed  this  way  in  the  fall  on  its  way 
to  the  south  has  for  some  time  been 
conspicuous  by  its  absence. 

I  have  spent  many  pleasant  hours 
in  company  with  that  gifted  natura- 
list, the  late  S.  T.  Wood,  observing 
the  different  forms  of  bird  life  that 
found  the  sandbar  a  congenial  feeding 
and  resting  ground,  and  from  the 
number  cf  rare  specimens  that  have 
been  observed  and  collected  there,  I 
know  it  would  have  made  an  ideal 
bird  sanctuary  for  this  part  of  the 
province. 

The  past  home  of  the  shore  birds 
and  waterfowl  has  to  make  way  for 
the  march  of  industrial  progress. 
The  Toronto  Harbor  Commission 
has  filled  in  the  marsh  for  industrial 
sites,  a  concrete  sea-wall  is  to  take 
the  place  of  the  sandbar,  so  that  what 
is  left  of  the  different  varieties  of 
bird  life  that  foregathered  at  this 
favored  spot  for  ages  will  be  con- 
strained to  seek  fresh  fields  and 
pastures  new.  Let  us  hope  that  they 
will  get  the  opportunity  to  replenish 
their  decimated  legions. 


Toronto,  Ontario. 


Muskrat  Lake 


Kemper  I 

FEW  people  knew  of  the  shooting 
possibilities  of  Muskrat  Lake. 
It  was  tucked  away  in  a  little 
hollow  of  the  foothills,  where,  in  a 
country  of  bush  and  marsh  and  rank 
grass,  the  ducks  were  seldom  dis- 
turbed by  anything  but  hawks;  though 
occasionally  the  one  settler  in  the 
region  came  to  the  lake  for  some 
birds.  His  chief  concern,  however, 
was  duck,  not  sport,  so  the  big  mal- 
lards sailed  on  their  way  in  peace,  and 
seldom  heard  the  whistle  of  a  charge 
of  shot. 

The  settler, — whose  name  by  the 
way,  was  Andrew  MacLosky, —  lived 
in  a  little  log  shack  some  six  miles 
from  the  lake;  for  a  living  he  farmed 
a  little,  trapped  during  the  winter, 
(though  not  very  industriously)  and 
loafed  the  rest  of  the  time.  He  was 
the  most  successful  loafer,  and  the 
poorest  farmer  I  have  ever  seen. 
The  first  time  I  met  him  was  in  a 
little  rabbit-path  of  a  station  called 
Endersby,  which  is  the  nearest  sta- 
tion to  his  farm.  Perhaps  "least 
distant"  would  be  more  correct,  for 
the  place  was  a  good  twenty  miles 
away. 

The  town  boasted  three  shacks,  a 
general  store,  which  also  combined 
the  functions  of  hotel  and  restaurant, 
and  the  station.  I  was  waiting  for  a 
train,  and  haying  nothing  better  to 
do,  ambled  over  to  the  store,  and  fell 
to  chatting  with  the  proprietor. 

Happening  to  ask  him  if  there  was 
much  shooting  out  this  way,  he 
replied,  "No,  I  guess  not,  but  it  ain't 
for  lack  o'  game.  See  that  fellow 
with  his  feet  up  on  the  stove — no, 
not  that  one,  I  mean  the  guy  that's 
smokin'  his  pipe — well,  his  place  is 
'bout  twenty  miles  fom  here,  an' 
there's  a  lake  on  it,  an'  they's  so 
durn  many  ducks  on  that  lake  that 
you  can't  see  the  water  fer  mallards. 
He's  too  lazy  to  shoot  'em,  so  if  you 
like  that  kind  o'  thing  you  want  to  git 
acquainted  with  the  old  boy.  Name's 
MacLosky."|j  -9$ 

I  did  "git  acquainted"  with  the  old 
Scotchman,  with  the  result  that  I 


[.  Broadus 

received  an  invitation  to  pay  him  a 
visit  that  autumn,  and  make  a  raid  on 
the  ducks;  "that  ees,"  MacLosky 
added,  "gin  ye  can  dae  them  ony 
damage." 

So  next  fall  I  piled  off  the  train 
at  Endersby  with  gun,  shells  and 
dog,  hired  a  team  and  buckboard, 
and  drove  out  to  MacLosky's  home- 
stead. It  was  too  late  that  day 
to  go  over  the  lake,  so  I  put  up  the 
horses  and  got  my  outfit  in  order 
while  Andy — it  takes  to  long  to  say 
Mr.  MacLosky —  got  dinner.  The 
old  fellow  was  delighted  to  have 
somebody  to  talk  to,  and  spouted 
stories  of  ducks  and  of  hunters,  of 
family  history  and  personal  experience 
all  evening.  Finally  he  asked  me 
what  time  I  was  going  out  to  the  lake 
next  morning. 
_  I  hesitated  a  moment — "Well,  to 
get  the  early  flight,  hadn't  we  better 
get  up  about" — here  Andy  shuddered 
— "about  three  o'clock?" 

He  almost  dropped  his  pipe. 
"Havers,  ye  wee  rascal" — I  stand  a 
good  six  feet  high  in  my  socks— 
"that's  nae  time  tae  be  raxin'puir 
fairmers  out  o'  bed.  Ye  can  ait 
yer  pairritch  at  ten  o'clock  tae-nor- 
row,  gin  ye  like,  fur  they'll  be  flyin' 
all  day.  Furbye,  it's  maist  awfu' 
cauld  sae  airly  as  that." 

We  compromised  on  seven  o'clock, 
and  turned  in.  Next  morning,  when 
I  had  succeeded  in  waking  MacLosky, 
we  breakfasted,  and  then  Andy,  the 
dog,  and  I,  set  out  in  a  buckboard  for 
Muskrat  Lake.  My  companion  was 
armed  with  a  terrible-looking  ten- 
gauge,  and  about  fifty  black  powder 
shells.  He  wore  a  look  of  determina- 
tion, as  much  a"s  to  say:  "I'm  sure 
gaein'  tae  kill  somethin',  tho'  guid 
kens  whether  or  no'  the  auld  gun 
kills  me." 

We  reached  the  lake  at  last,  and 
Mac  went  on  up  to  the  other  end  to 
stir  up  the  birds.  Pretty  soon  after 
I  got  a  blind  built  I  heard  his  old 
cannon  roar,  and  saw  a  puff  of  white 
smoke  from  those  ungodly  re-loaded 
shells  of  his.    Then  came  ducks  by 
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the  bushel.  The  air  up  at  the  far 
end  was  black  with  them.  The  small- 
er ducks  settled  out  toward  the  centre 
of  the  lake,  but  one  big  flock  of  can- 
vasbacks  came  on  over  me,  and  I 
got  two  of  them.    But  to  my  sur- 

Erise,  my  shots  stirred  up  a  whopping 
ig  mallard  from  the  reeds  not  twen- 
ty yards  away.  I  shot  in  a  nurry, 
and  missed,  while  he  continued  to 
climb  for  the  skies.  And  then  he 
did  the  queerest  thing  I  have  ever 
seen  a  duck  do.  He  had  risen  straight 
away  from  me,  but  as  I  pumped 
another  shell  into  the  barrel,  he 
turned  sharply  to  the  right,  and 
sailed  away  down  wind  for  all  he  was 
worth.  Of  course  I  missed  him,  but 
then  I  was  so  surprised  at  .his  man- 
oeuvres that  my  missing  him  was 
quite  to  be  expected. 

Then  there  was  a  lull  of  nearly  an 
hour;  after  which  there  came  a  few 
teal  and  scaup,  but  nothing  worth 
shooting  at.  Then  a  lone  duck  came 
sailing  up  the  lake,  and  I  saw  that 
he  was  a  big  mallard.  He  passed 
some  distance  away,  and  it  was  a 
hard  shot,  but  I  winged  him,  and 
he  came  down  with  a  splash.  I  was 
still  feeling  very  much  ashamed  at 
being  outwitted  by  that  first  mallard, 
but  this  helped  to  square  accounts 
with  his  family.  The  dog  had  some 
little  trouble  in  finding  him,  and  when 
he  brought  the  bird  in,  I  decided  that 
our  day's  sport  was  about  over,  for 
there  was  not  a  sign  of  a  duck  any- 
where over  the  lake,  and  MacLosky 
had  told  me  that  they  do  not  fly  'till 
late  in  the  evening/  Three  ducks! 
Darn  the  luck,  anyway! 

In  about  half  an  hour,  Mac  came 
striding  along  the  edge  of  the  lake 
with  seven  ducks,  of  all  sizes  and 
descriptions,  swinging  at  his  belt.  I 
was  surely  surprised.  I  never  dream- 
ed he  could  do  so  much  execution,  for 
he  was  a  notoriously  poor  shot. 
Besides,  I  had  heard  him  shoot  only 
twice.  I  told  him  as  much.  The  old 
sinner  chuckled. 

"Losh,  mon,  ye  dinna  think  I  would 
be  shootin'  them  on  the  wing,  did  ye? 
But  ye  see,  just  after  I  reached  the 
ither  end  o'  this  wee  pond,  I  saw  the 
gran' est  muckle  big  flock  o'  ducks 
aitin'  gophers  in  a  wee  bay.  There 


was  a  fence  right  handy,  sae  I  got 
a  guid  lang  rest  on  a  post,  an'  pulled 
the  auld  blunderbuss  aff.  Mon,  did 
ye  ever  shoot  thon  we  buckin-  de'il  o' 
a  cannon?  Then  ye  canna  ken  hoo 
I  felt.  I  doot  I  didna  hit  the  groun' 
fur  maist  ten  feet,  an'  then  I  heet 
it  muckle  hard.  But  the  dooks,  they 
was  maist  a  million  o'  them  daed.  It 
was  them  or  me,  ye  ken,  but  the  wee 
pop-gun  maist  laid  me  as  daed  as 
auld  Jimson's  coo,  what  kecked  the 
dynamite." 

We  ate  our  luncheon,  and  sat  and 
smoked  'till  it  was  almost  dark. 
Then  there  was  a  warning  whistle  of 
wings,  and  a  great  flock  of  mallards 
passed  overhead,  then  another  and 
another,  all  making  for  the  grain 
fields.  The  fun  was  on  in  earnest. 
I  shot  as  fast  as  I  could,  and  kept  old 
Rover  busy  bringing  them  in.  It 
didn't  take  long  to  reach  the  limit 
for  a  day's  bag,  and  soon  I  stopped 
shooting,  sat  down  and  watched 
MacLosky' s  motions. 

In  his  excitement  he  had  waded  out 
into  the  lake  to  get  better  shooting, 
and  soon  he  saw  a  beautiful  flock. 
He  hefted  the  old  gun  up  to  his  should- 
er, coming  not  thirty  feet  in  the  air. 
took  a  deep  breath,  and  pulled  the 
trigger,  then  MacLosky  gave  a  grunt 
and  sat  down  comfortably  in  a  foot 
of  muddy  water.  After  working  off 
steam  for  about  five  minutes  with 
a  blast  of  profanity,  perfect  past  all 
belief  in  lurid  intensity  of  feeling, 
and  attention  to  detail,  he  looked  at 
me  ruefully. 

"Did  I  keel  ony  o'  them  ducks?"  I 

'-'Not  a  one." 

He  sighed.  "Guid  kens  but  I 
wish  they  wur  at  my  aind  o'  thon  god- 
forsaken tarry-biler  o'  a  two-percent 
pop-gun.  'Twould  ha'  dune  fur  the 
hael  bunch,  I'm  thinkin'.  Aweei,  we 
ha'  got  a  fair  bunch;  no'  bad  ava." 

We  counted  the  birds  by  lantern 
light  that  night,  and  I  think  I  agree 
with  Andy.  Twenty-seven  mallards, 
and  two  canvas-bacfes  was  my  score 
for  that  day,  a  total  of  twenty-nine; 
but  one  less  than  the  law  allows  for 
a  day's  shooting.  There  was  not 
a  small  duck  among  them. 

If  you  try  to  find  the  town  of 
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Endersby  on  the  map  you  will  not 
succeed.  Muskrat  Lake  is  not  the 
name  of  any  body  of  water  to  be 
found  in  the  purple  shadows  of  the 
foot-hills.    The  reason? 

Just  as  I  was  leaving,  Andy  had 
said  to  me,  "I  ken  yer  ain  o'  these 


writin'  bodies,  what  are  aye  tellin' 
folks  in  papers  about  what  they  had' 
dune.  But  gin  yer  wantin'  tae  git 
guid  shootin'  here  ilka  year,  ablins 
ye'd  no'  better  let  on  wheer  the  lake 
is.  Just  ca'  it  somethin'  else." 
So  I  have  obeyed  him. 


A  Morning  Hunt  With 

j.  s. 

GREY  dawn  was  stealing  up  the 
sky  as  I  left  camp,  but  in  the 
timber  night  still  reigned  sup- 
reme; and  had  I  not  .  been  familiar 
with  every  log  and  root  on  the  narrow 
tortuous  trail,  it  and  I  would  soon 
Have  parted  company. 

My  destination  that  morning  was 
the  big  slide  above  the  Glacier  Creek 
canyon,  but  long  before  I  reached 
it  the  shades  of  night  had  melted 
away,  and  when  I  emerged  from  the 
timber,  a  bar  of  white  light  was  spring- 
ing up  over  the  shoulder  of  "Irish 
Queen"  mountain,  and  the  peaks  and 
glaciers  on  the  head  of  the  creek  were 
bathed  in  a  glory  of  sunlight  that 
dazzled  the  eyes. 

I  worked  my  way  cautiously 
through  the  small  evergreens  which 
skirted  the  foot  of  the  slide  till  I 
reached  a  great  spruce  with  over- 
hanging branches.  Here  I  ensconced 
myself  on  the  dry  spruce  needles  and 
peering  forth,  took  an  observation. 
A  porcupine  was  feeding  some  dis- 
tance up  the  slide,  and  only  a  rod  or 
so  above  me  another  was  sitting, 
apparently  sound  asleep,  a  ragged 
lock  of  dirty  grey  hair  twisted  rakish- 
ly  over  one  eye,  giving  him  much  the 
appearance  of  some  hoary  sinner 
worn  out  by  a  night's  debauch;  but  of 
the  game  that  brought  me  forth  at 
this  unchristian  hour — bruin — there 
was  not  a  sign.  However,  the  morn- 
ing was  still  young,  so  I  made  myself 
as  comfortable  as  possible,  prepared 
to  wait  if  necessary  until  noon.  My 
disreputable  looking  neighbor,  the 
porkie,  awoke  and  fell  to  scratching 
himself  with  a  funny  little  whine  of 
discontent.    The  sunlight  crept  slow- 


Bruin  as  the  Obiective 

Hicks 

ly  down  the  mountain  and  the  world 
— God's  world — was  waking  up. 
Far  up  the  hill  a  woodpecker  rattled 
off  a  wireless  message,  and  was 
answered  by  another  away  towards 
the  river.  A  robin  whistled  merrily 
in  the  willows,  and  the  long  sweet 
notes  of  "Dear  Canada,  Canada," 
rose  and  fell,  a  song  of  thanksgiving, 
so  I  thought,  to  the  Creator  of  this 
glorious  June  morning. 

A  feeling  of  disgust  for  myself  and 
my  occupation  took  possession  of 
me.  What  right  had  I,  an  intruder, 
in  this  nature's  Eden,  with  a  deadly 
weapon  in  my  hands  and  murder  in 
my  heart? 

Just  then  the  sun  touched  a  cluster 
of  boulders  close  by  and  immediately 
a  gray  head  appeared  to  be  followed 
by  another,  and  yet  another,  and 
presently  four  little  "whistlers"  were 
scampering  through  the  grass,  and 
rolling  each  other  playfully  among 
the  flowers,  while  their  elders  were 
occupied  with  the  more  prosaic 
business  of  breakfast.  It  must  be 
fine  to  be  a  young  whistler  in  those 
long  June  days,  with  nothing  to-do 
but  play  on  the  green  hillside,  whilst 
a  stout  old  mama  and  papa  stands 
guard  to  warn  you  of  the  first  appear- 
ance of  danger,  then  to  scuttle  down 
into  a  dark  den  amongst  giant  boul- 
ders, where  you  can  bid  defiance  to 
the  prowling  cougar  or  wolverine,  or 
coyote,  and  where  even  bruin  with  all 
his  great  muscles  and  long  claws  can- 
not reach  you. 

Down  in  the  creek,  amid  all  the 
roar  and  foam  of  rushing  waters,  an 
ousel,  sweetest  of  mountain  songsterSj 
was  pouring  out  his  little  soul  in 
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joyful  melody,  and  yet  at  times, 
there  seemed  something  of  sadness  in 
his  song.  Who  can  tell,  perhaps  he 
was  singing  of  the  short  dark  winter 
days  with  their  whirling  clouds  of 
snow,  and  cruel  cold;  of  the  ice  en- 
crusted rocks,  and  the  dark  snow 
tunnels  through  which  he  had  so 
often  followed  the  creek,  up  and  up, 
till  he  came  at  last  to  a  dim  white 
land,  where  the  awful  silence  was 
broken  only  by  the  more  awful  roar 
of  the  snow  slide;  of  the  ghostly 
ptarmigan  dimly  seen  in  the"  weird 
light,  and  the  grim  serrated  peaks, 
with  their  cornices  of  eternal  snow 
and  ice,  now  showing  clearly,  the 
next  moment  swallowed  up  by  the 
clouds  of  rolling  mist;  of  the  nights, 
those  beautiful  deadly  nights  with 
their  myriad  of  stars  set  in  a  dome  of 
dusky  steel,  and  of  the  great  round 
moon,  as  it  came  slowly  up;  first 
silvering  the  tips  of  peaks  so  far  away 
that  they  seemed  in  another  world, 
then  gradually  flooding  the  old  earth 
with  light,  till  each  tall  spruce  in  its 
robes  of  snow  stood  out  clearly  against 
the  black  shadows,  a  jeweled  dream 
of  beauty  in  an  enchanted  land. 
But  now  he  is  singing  of  the  pleasant 
spring  of  days;  of  the  warm  sun,  and 
the  soft  winds  that  have  brought  life 
once  more  to  a  dead  land,  and  his 
song  ascends  in  rippling  trills  of 
praise  and  love  for  the  little  mate  and 
her  nest  on  the  bank  close  by. 

The  "Irish  Queen"  with  her  crown 
of  snow  and  robes  of  green,  was  all 
aglow  with  sunshine,  and  I  was 
just  thinking  of  moving  when  a  long 
shrill  whistle  pierced  the  air,  and  the 
next  moment  half  a  dozen  hoary 
forms  were  scurrying  for  the  rocks. 

I  grasped  my  rifle,  and  scanned  the 
slide  attentively  but  at  first  failed 
to  discover  anything.  A  false  alarm, 
I  thought,  but  no!  that  old  whistler 
knew  what  he  was  about. 

A  couple  of  hundred  yards  above 
me  the  grass  gave  place  to  alder 
brush  which  extended  across  the 
slide,  and  there,  on  a  little  opening 
near  the  timber  was  one  of  the  biggest 
silver  tips  I  had  ever  seen.  He  was 
sitting  in  a  lazy  lounging  attitude 
apparently  inspecting  the  slide.  Evi- 
dently he  saw  nothing  to  arouse  his 


suspicions,  for  presently  he  got  up 
and  started  down  the  hill,  disappear- 
ing instantly  in  the  thicket.  Minutes 
passed  while  I  awaited  his  appearance 
in  the  open.  Several  times  I  seemed 
to  get  a  glimpse  of  his  silvery  back 
through  the  leafy  screen,  but  of  this 
I  could  not  be  sure.  One  thing 
however,  was  certain.  If  I  was  in 
a  fever  of  impatience,  he  was  in  no 
hurry  to  relieve  me. 

Gradually  hope  died;  either  bruin 
had  winded  me,  and  refused  to  show 
himself,  or  he  had  changed  his  course 
after  entering  the  brush.  In  either 
case  my  chances  of  getting  a  shot 
seemed  hopeless,  and  I  was  mentally 
engaged  in  the  acrobatic  feat  of 
kicking  myself  for  the  opportunity 
I  had  let  slip.  When  happening  to 
glance  across  the  slide  a  sight  met 
my  eyes  that  set  me  hugging  myself 
for  joy.  This  sight  was  nothing  less 
in  fact  than  my  bear  busily  engaged 
stuffing  his  grizzly  hide  with  fresh 
young  vegetation.  I  say  my  bear, 
but  on  looking  the  situation  over  it 
became  evident  that  some  stalking 
would  be  necessary  before  I  could 
establish  ownership.  True,  I  might 
hit  him  from  where  I  was,  but  there 
is  a  vast  difference  between  hitting 
a  bear  and  killing  him,  and  I  had  no 
mind  to  bungle  the  job. 

About  three  hundred  yards  from 
one  point  of  timber  ran  up  to  within 
a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  of  the  bear 
and  I  immediately  set  out  to  reach  it, 
crawling  on  hands  and  knees  through 
the  waist  high  evergreens,  and  wrig- 
gling over  the  more  open  spots  on 
toes  and  elbows,  to  the  sad  deface- 
ment of  my  raiment.  At  last  I  reached 
the  timber  and  worked  my  way 
cautiously  to  the  upper  edge,  only 
to  find  the  game  almost  hidden  by 
that  accursed  strip  of  alders. 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do 
but  to  swallow  my  impatience  and 
wait,  trusting  that  he  would  feed  up 
the  hill.  Presently  his  head  and 
shoulders  came  into  view,  a  step  or 
two  farther  and  he  was  clear  above 
the  brush — truly  a  handsome  beast 
with  the  morning  sunlight  rippling 
and  glancing  on  his  long  silvery 
coat.  Then  as  he  turned  to  reach 
some  particularly  dainty  morsel  that 
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had  caught  his  eye,  the  front  sight 
showed  up  clearly  against  his  dark 
shoulder,  and  the  sharp  report  of  the 
rifle  awoke  the  echoes.  The  next 
moment  a  whirling  mass  of  bear  came 
rolling  down  the  hill  and  disappeared 
with  a  crash  in  the  alders.  It  was 
easy  to  mark  his  course,  however. 
One  would  have  thought  that  a  baby 
cyclone  or  a  runaway  locomotive 
was  tearing  through  that  patch  of 


brush.  Presently  he  appeared  at  its  * 
lower  edge,  dragging  himself  along  with 
his  mighty  fore  paws,  his  hind  parts 
trailing  helplessly  no  the  ground. 
Then  as  he  saw  me  approaching  for 
the  finishing  shot,  this  grim  old 
monarch  of  the  mountains  turned 
with  a  short  roar  of  rage  and  defiance 
that  told  all  he  would  have  done  had 
death  not  robbed  him  of  his  powers. 
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Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 

PART  VIII. 


THERE  is  going  to  be  quite  a  hard  frost 
tonight  so  you  had  better  cover  up  your 
boots  when  you  go  to  bed  or  you  will 
find  them  frozen  stiff  in  the  morning.  I  just 
went  to  get  a  drink  of  water  before  turning  in 
and  found  a  scum  of  ice  on  the  pail  of  water 
already.  You  ought  to  come  and  take  a  look 
at  the  northern  lights,  they  are  particularly 
brilliant,  and  dancing  splendidly.  Hark! 
Did  you  hear  that  sound  below  us,  it  was  a  low 
plaintive  call.  It  was  a  cow  moose.  I  thought 
you  would  hardly  have  heard  it  because  it 
was  a  long  way  off  and  very  faint  and  your 
hearing  is  not  yet  trained  to  sHich  things.  As 
a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not  got  good  hearing 
compared  to  some  people,  at  any  rate  not  in 
town,  as  if  I  go  to  a  theatre  I  have  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  making  out  what  is  said,  but 
away  out  in  the  mountains  I  can  hear  things 
that  the  ordinary  man,  whose  ear  is  not 
trained,  never  hears  or  if  he  does  never 
notices  them.  Last  spring  I  was  out  salmon 
fishing  with  a  man  who  had  never  done  much 
hunting  and  I  simply  could  not  make  him  hear 
the  blue  grouse  that  were  hooting*  away  off 
in  the  mountains  and  yet  he  had  excellent 
hearing.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of  training. 
After  a  time  you  get  to  know  these  sounds 
and  listen  for  them  without  knowing  you  are 
doing  so  and  in  the  same  way  you  make 


mental  notes  of  landmarks  when  you  are 
travelling  so  that  you  can  go  back  the  way 
you  went;  then  again  you  will  see  tracks  of 
game,  or  the  game  itself,  or  other  things  of 
interest  at  once  that  the  man  from  town 
would  never  see,  no  matter  how  plainly  in 
view  they  might  be.  As  a  matter  of  fact  you 
are  listening  and  looking  for  such  things  all 
the  time  but  you  have  got  into  the  habit  of 
doing  so  and  do  it  unconsciously. 

Let  us  hurry  up  and  get  off  after  your 
moose  head  as  it  will  take  us  quite  a  time  and 
I  want  to  get  back  to  camp  as  early  as  possible 
so  that  I  can  prepare  the  scalp  this  afternoon 
and  be  ready  to  hit  the  trail  for  the  caribou 
range  tomorrow.  We  will  take  both  saddle 
horses  and  ride  there  and  -use  them  to  pack 
the  head  and  meat  back.  A  pack  saddle  is  a 
poor  thing  on  which  to  pack  a  head  as  it  is 
very  hard  to  prevent  it  slipping  to  one  side  or 
the  other  even  though  you  fasten  pads  on 
each  side  to  hold  it  in  place.  Will  you  tie 
an  axe  on  your  saddle  while  I  find  a  few  short 
pieces  of  rope.  No,  a  hatchet  will  not  do  as  I 
am  going  to  build  a  "cache"  up  in  a  tree  and 
store  all  the  meat  we  do  not  need  for  our- 
selves for  that  trapper  who  is  coming  in  here 
for  the  winter.  It  is  good  fat  meat  and  he 
will  be  only  too  glad  to  go  and  get  it  as  by 
the  time  he  gets  here  the  "rutting"  season 
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will  be  over  and  the  moose  and  caribou  as 
poor  as  rails  and  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  get  any  fat  at  all.  We  will  blaze  a  trail  so 
that  he  can  find  it.  Will  the  meat  keep  so 
long?  If  it  is  properly  stored  it  will  be  good 
next  spring.  You  see  from  now  on  it  is  pretty 
sure  to  freeze  at  night  or  at  any  rate  be  un- 
commonly chilly  and  once  the  meat  is  frozen 
it  will  stay  that  way  if  it  is  put  where  the  sun 
cannot  get  at  it  in  the  daytime  and  thaw  it 
out. 

We  have  been  longer  getting  here  than  I 
expected  as  we  have  had  so  much  soft  ground 
to  circle  round,  however,  we  have  not  far  to 
go  now,  the  moose  is  only  a  few  hundred  yards 
ahead  of  us,  just  over  the  other  side  of  that 
little  knoll. 

Turn  your  head  slightly  and  very  slowly 
to  the  left.  There  is  a  coyote  sitting  up  on  a 
rock  watching  uS-  He  has  smelt  the  meat 
and  is  waiting  until  he  thinks  it  is  safe  to  go 
near  it.  He  is  barely  a  hundred  yards  away 
but  if  you  made  the  slightest  move  to  get  off 
your  horse  or  even  to  raise  your  rifle  he  would 
drop  out  of  sight  like  a  flash  and  be  off  long 
before  you  could  get  a  bead  on  him  and  pull 
the  trigger.  Still  there  is  a  way  whereby  you 
might  get  a  shot  at  him.  Look  the  other  way 
and  pretend  you  do  not  see  him  but  bring 
your  horse  up  beside  mine  so  that  I  am 
between  you  and  the  coyote.  Now  pass  me 
your  bridle  and  gradually  bend  down  as  low 
as  you  can  while  I  work  the  horses  into  that 
thick  patch  of  brush  that  is  ahead  of  us.  When 
we  get  there  you  roll  off  into  the  brush  as 
easily  as  you  can  and  just  lie  there  like  a  log 
until  I  get  fifteen  or  twenty  yards  ahead, 
then  raise  up  cautiously  and  knock  him  over 
if  he  is  still  there.  If  you  move  while  I  am 
near  you, any  chance  you  have  will  be  spoilt 
as  he  is  sure  to  see  you  but  as  he  is  bound  to 
watch  the  horses  he  may  possibly  not  notice 
you  in  time  when  they  are  a  little  distance 
off.  It  is  a  mere  chance  but  well  worth 
trying.  Now  then  take  your  feet  out  of  the 
stirrups  and  slip  off. 

Splendid!  Our  scheme  worked  to  per- 
fection this  time  and  you  made  a  rattling  good 
shot  hitting  him  fair  and  square  so  that  there 
is  one  pest  the  less  to  bother  the  ptarmigan 
and  other  small  game.  Now  do  not  expect 
to  pull  off  a  trick  like  that  often  as  you  might 
try  it  a  dozen  times  and  fail  each  time.  Of 
course  we  were  especially  favored  as  there 
happened  to  be  just  the  right  sort  of  cover 
inUhe  right  place.  Another  time  you  might 
have  to  drop  off  behind  a  rock  or  a  log  or  into 
aMiole  where  the  chances  of  his  seeing  you 


would  be  greater.  Even  with  similar  favor- 
able conditions  you  would  have  more  failures 
than  successes  and  find  that  just  as  you  were 
drawing  down  a  bead  on  him  he  would  vanish. 
Prdbably  he  had  spotted  you  roll  off  and  was 
watching  you  all  the  time  and  they  are  so 
mighty  cunning  they  usually  know  the  exact 
second  to  make  themselves  scarce. 

Ah!  it  is  a  young  coyote,  that  acqounts  for 
your  success.  He  was  just  a  little  lacking  in 
the  wisdom  that  he  would  have  had  in  a  few 
years  from  now  and  his  curiosity  led  to  his 
undoing.  We  will  just  leave  him  where  he 
is  and  pick  him  up  on  our  way  back. 

Our  moose  is  behind  that  clump  of  willows 
just  ahead  of  us  so  we  will  tie  up  our  horse 
here  where  they  cannot  smell  him  or  the 
blood  or  they  are  liable  to  get  restless  and 
fidgety.  Next  to  a  bear  the  smell  of  a  moose 
seems  to  scare  horses  more  than  that  of  any 
other  animal.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  that 
would  walk  right  up  to  a  dead  sheep  or 
caribou  without  turning  a  hair  but  make  no 
end  of  a  fuss  when  they  got  a  whiff  of  the 
musky  odor  of  a  moose.  Give  me  the  axe 
and  we  will  go  over  to  that  clump  of  balsams 
and  build  a  "cache"  ,by  lashing  two  poles 
horizontally  between  two  trees  and  a  third 
pole  a  few  feet  above  them.  The  meat  we 
will  lay  on  the  two  poles  and  hang  the  hide 
over  the  higher  one  to  form  a  shelter. 

There  that  is  a  good  job  well  done.  It  was 
heavy  work  carrying  all  that  meat  over  here 
and  getting  it  up  on  the  poles  and  harder  still 
handling  that  slippery  hide.  You  would 
never  have  thought  that  the  hide  would  be 
such  a  weight.  Even  with  the  scalp  off  there 
must  be  a  hundred  pounds  of  it  left  and  when 
you  come  to  lift  the  scalp  you  will  find  that  it 
alone  goes  another  fifty  pounds.  All  we  want 
now  is  a  little  brush  to  keep  the  "camp 
robbers"  out,  it  will  be  qute  safe  from 
coyotes,  eagles  or  ravens  or  anything  that  is 
likely  to  smell  it.  Even  a  black  bear  could 
hardly  reach  it  unless  he  climbed  up  the  tree 
but  that  is  not  likely  as  it  is  not  much  of  a 
bear  country  just  here. 

Now  we  have  our  share  of  the  meat  packed 
ready  on  one  horse  we  have  the  more  difficult 
task  of  loading  the  head  on  the  other.  It  is 
most  essential  that  this  job  be  done  properly 
as  otherwise  it  will  only  result  in  the  horse 
getting  a  st>re  back  and  if  the  head  slipped  it 
might  scare  him  so  badly  that  he  might  do 
himself  a  serious  injury  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  do. 

First  of  all  we  will  carry  the  head  away 
from  all  the  blood  and  mess  we  made  butcher- 
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ing  as  it  would  take  something  out  of  the 
ordinary  in  horse  flesh  to  stand  the  smell  of 
that  right  under  his  nose  while  we  packed 
him.  Put  it  down  here  close  to  this  tree  which 
will  do  to  tie  the  horse  to.  Now  I  will  bring 
him  up  and  see  how  he  takes  to  it. 

He  does  not  seem  to  mind  it  much,  a  few 
snorts  are  to  be  expected  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
had  carried  a  moose  head  before.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  blind  him,  he  will  stand  all  right 
if  we  go  easy  and  do  not  touch  his  sides  with 
the  horns.  Wait  until  I  make  sure  the 
•'cinches"  are  tight,  that  is  a  thing  that  you 
must  always  be  sure  and  look  to  as  if  they 
happened  to  be  slack  there  is  sufficient  swing 
to  the  head  to  turn  the  saddle  under  his 
stomach  and  then  there  would  be  a  circus. 
Take  a  firm  hold  of  the  horns  and  we  will  lift 
it  on  him  but  be  sure  and  raise  it  as  high  as 
you  can  so  as  to  be  quite  clear  of  the  horse. 

There  it  is  up!  Just  hold  still  and  keep  it 
balanced  for  a  minute  or  two  until  the  horse 
quiets  down.  He  does  not  altogether  like  it 
and  I  am  not  going  to  risk  having  it  half  tied 
on  and  then  have  him  start  plunging  around 
or  even  try  to  buck  it  off.* 

He  is  all  right  now  but  you  had  better  keep 
one  hand  on  his  bridle  while  I  get  the  head 
straighter  up.  I  want  to  get  the  nose  well  up 
in  the  air  with  the  jaw  bones  on  the  horn  of 
the  saddle  so  that  the  horns  will  hang  as  low 
as  possible.  There  that  is  about  as  good  as 
I  can  get  it.  Just  hold  it  as  it  is  while  I  take 
a  few  turns  of  the  rope  to  lash  the  head  to  the 
saddle  horn.  Now  I  will  do  the  same  thing 
to  the  cantle  using  the  saddle  strings  to  hold 
the  rope  down  and  avoid  any  chance  of  their 
slipping  up.  It  would  be  hard  to  get  it  off 
now  but  the  horns  would  swing  from  side  to 
side  and  gradually  work  the  whole  head  loose 
so  I  must  brace  them.  This  I  do  by  fastening 
a  rope  to  the  back  cinch  ring,  then  round  one 
horn  and  from  there  on  to  the  front  cinch  ring. 
This  is  where  a  double  cinch  saddle  is  so  use- 
ful. You  cannot  brace  it  half  as  well  if  you 
only  have  s  single  cinch.  Now  the  other  side 
and  it  is  done. 

You  can  now  see  how  necessary  it  is  to  have 
the  cinches  perfectly  tight  and  the  horns  well 
braced.  As  it  is  now  it  would  take  some 
lively  stunts  to  put  it  out  of  place.  Of  course 
the  ropes  are  liable  to  give  a  little  after  a  time 
but  if  we  watch  and  take  up  any  slack  a  horse 
could  carry  that  head  all  day  in  comfort  over 
very  rough  ground.  Now  we  will  start  back; 
you  had  better  lead  the  horse  with  the  head 
on  and  let  the  other  one  follow.  I  will  go 
ahead  and  blaze  a  trail. 


Preparing  a  moose  scalp  properly  so  that 
there  is  no  chance  of  it  spoiling,  is  a  big 
undertaking  compared  to  that  of  a  sheep  or 
even  a  caribou.  The  skinning  part  is  just  the 
same  but  the  real  work  begins  when  it  comes 
to  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  Just  feel  the 
thickness  of  the  folds  of  the  latter.  All  this 
huge  cartilage  has  to  be  skinned  out  carefully 
and  each  fold  opened  and  the  superfluous 
tissue  and  fat  taken  off  so  that  the  salt  will  get 
in  thoroughly.  A  very  sharp  knife  is  necessary 
or  your  work  will  be  double.  You  had  better 
watch  the.  operation  carefully  as  there  are  so 
many  things  it  is  impossible  to  explain  and 
can  only  be  learned  by  a  practical  lesson. 

.  There  the  job  is  done  at  last  and  I  am  glad 
of  it  as  I  hate  cleaning  scalps.  It  is  filthy 
\vork  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  avoid 
getting  covered  with  grease;  still  this  scalp 
was  not  as  unpleasant  as  some  are.  Last 
year  I  cleaned  a  moose  scalp  that  was  killed 
just  at  the  end  of  the  "rutting"  season  and  I 
reeked  of  musk  for  a  week  afterwards,  even 
my  hands  had  a  touch  of  odour  to  them  for  a 
couple  of  days  in  spite  of  frequent  washings 
in  hot  water.  The  head  and  horns  can  be 
left  here  in  a  tree  as  we  are  coming  back  this 
way.  We  will  hang  them  up  now  so  that 
there  will  be  that  much  less  to  do  in  the 
morning. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  going  to  have  a 
fine  day  to  day  but  I  am  by  no  means  too  sure 
of  it  as  there  are  more  clouds  in  the  sky  than 
when  we  first  got  up.  I  sincerely  hope  it  will 
keep  clear  as  if  it  does  anything  it  will  snow 
and  to  be  caught  in  a  bad  snow  storm  while 
crossing  over  to  our  next  camp  would"  be  by 
no  means  pleasant.  Come  and  look  and  I 
will  show  you  our  route.  We  go  from  here 
down  hill  into  that  open  country.  That  is 
the  "tundra."  It  looks  quite  level  from  here 
but  its  appearance  is  deceptive.  It  is  a 
succession  of  ridges  covered  with  willows  and 
"buck  brush,"  which  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
travel  through;  between  each  ridge  is  low 
ground  generally  clear  of  brush  and  so  soft 
that  it  is  only  in  places  that  horses  can  cross 
in  safety.  This  means  twisting  and  turning 
in  all  directions  and  to  find  your  way  over  in  a 
snowstorm  is  more  than  I  would  willingly 
undertake.  Yes,  there  is  a  sort  of  a  trail  for 
quite  a  long  way  but  it  is  not  at  all  easy  to 
follow,  even  in  fine  weather,  and  a  little  snow 
would  soon  blot  out  all  trace  of  it.  However, 
we  are  not  at  all  likely  to  be  caught  today. 
Do  you  see  those  two  or  three  little  lakes, 
away  to  the  left  of  them  a  mountain  with  a 
sharp  peak  at  the  top  rises  out  of  the  "tundra/* 
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on  the  right  of  the  lakes  there  is  a  ridge 
covered  with  green  timber.  It  does  not  look 
far  but  in  reality  is  quite  a  distance  off  and 
will  be  the  limit  of  our  days  travel  as  there  is 
no  other  camping  ground  for  another  five  or 
six  hours'  journey  beyond  it. 

If  the  weather  keeps  fine  we  shall  reach 
our  caribou  camp  tomorrow  afternoon  in 
good  time.  So  far  everything  has  gone  well 
and  another  mile  will  take  us  to  the  timber 
I  pointed  out  to  you.  We  .  have  had  no 
trouble  in  following  the  trail  or  in  crossing 
the  swamps  as  the  long  spell  of  fine  weather 
has  dried  them  up  a  lot  and  that  makes  a 
great  difference  but  it  may  mean  that  we 
shall  have  trouble  in  getting  enough  good 
water  for  cooking  to  say  nothing  of  a  supply 
for  the  horses  too  as  there  are  only  a  couple 
of  small  water  holes  that  I  know  of  where  we 
are  going  and  they  may  have  gone  nearly  if 
not  quite  dry. 

Here  are  our  first  caribou  tracks,  quite  a 
band  of  them  passed  this  way,  possibly  thirty 
or  forty,  but  it  was  a  long  time  ago.  They 
are  mostly  cows  and  calves  with  a  few  young 
bulls.  Tomorrow  We  are  sure  to  see  lots  of 
sign  and  possibly  some  of  the  animals  them- 
selves but  we  are  not  likely  to  find  any  big 
bulls  until  we  get  several  miles  beyond  our 
next  camp.  Confound  it!  It  has  begun  to 
snow  and  we  had  better  hurry  up  and  make 
camp  as  soon  as  we  can  or  we  shall  have  to 
sleep  on  wet  brush.  It  might  have  held  off 
for  another  day  but  we  have  been  very  luclky 
in  the  weather  so  far  and  must  not  complain 

It  is  going  to  be  a  fine  day  after  all,  I  can 
see  blue  sky  to  the  west  and  that  is  where 
the  wind  is  coming  from.  The  snow  fall  did 
not  amount  to  much  and  must  have  stopped 
soon  after  we  turned  in  as  there  is  hardly  more 
than  an  inch  of  ifand  the  sun  will  soon  be  out 
and  take  it  off.  I  heard  a  fox  bark  last  night 
so  it  is  evident  that  there  are  some  left.  I 
do  not  suppose  you  heard  it;  they  yap  just 
for  all  the  world  like  a  small  dog.  A  few  years 
ago  this  country  used  to  have  numbers  of 
them  and  this  particular  range  was  one  of  the 
best  places  for  getting  the  silver  and  cross 
varieties  They  disappeared  after  the  last 
^epidemic  among  the  northern  hares  as  also 
did  the  ptarmigan,  lynx,  porcupine  and  in  fact 
everything  in  the  way  of  small  birds  and 
beasts. 

Have  you  some  cartridges  handy,  it  is  as 
-well  to  have  some  and  be  on  the  safe  side  as 
while  it  is  not  likely  it  is  quite  possible  we 
might  run  on  to  a  big  old  bull  caribou  that  has 


wandered  off  his  usual  route.  At  this  time  of 
year  caribou  are  down  feeding  on  the  willows 
as  the  mess  on  the  higher  ground  is  far  too  dry 
for  their  liking  and  this  little  bit  of  snow  will 

hardly  have  moistened  it  enough  to  make  any 
difference.  Any  caribou  that  we  happen  to 
see  up  on  the  higher  ground  will  just  have 
gone  there  to  rest  and  will  descend  to  the 
willows  when  they  want  to  feed. 

I  thought  we  were  well  ahead  of  any  other 
hunting  party  but  are  not.  Fifty  yards 
or  so  in  front  of  us  another  trail  crosses  the 
one  we  aje  on.  It  comes  in  from  the  south 
and  there  is  a  green  bush  lying  straight  across 
our  trail.  That  is  an  Indian  method  of 
telling  where  they  are  going.  It  may  be  only 
Indians  but  if  there  are  white  hunters  too 
they  are  almost  sure  to  have  left  a  message. 
Let  us  go  on  and  see.  It  is  a  big  party,  look 
at  all  the  horse  tracks,  there  must  be  fifteen 
or  twenty  horses  and  that  means  several 
hunters.  It  it  were  Indians  alone  there 
would  be  nothing  but  dog  tracks.  Yes!  there 
is  the  message  stuck  up  in  a  s>tick,  let  us  see 
what  they  are  going  to  do.  There  are  three 
hunters  in  the  party,  they  have  killed  their 
sheep,  and  goats  and  one  black  bear  and  they 
are  going  after  caribou  now.  When  they  have 
got  their  caribou  they  are  going  to  turn  back 
to  the  west  and  hunt  moose  in  the  vicinity 
of  where  we  got  ours  and  then  go  back  on  the 
trail  we  came  on.  Well  that  is  all  right  they 
are  not  going  where  we  are  so  we  can  still 
hold  our  course  andxI  am  glad  of  it  as  I  think 
ours  is  far  the  best  ground.  We  too  might  as 
well  leave  a  message  to  say  where  we  are  going 
as  there  may  be  still  another  party  following 
this  one  and  we  will  also  put  this  message 
back  on  its  stick  for  them  to  read  too. 

No,  if  that  party  had  been  going  to  our 
ground  I  should  most  certainly  have  gone 
somewhere  else.  That  is  a  thing  I  cannot 
impress  too  strongly  upon  you.  If  you  want 
to  be  a  decent  sportsman  you  must  adhere 
rigidly  to  the  unwritten  laws  of  sport  and  not 
interfere  with  another  man  who  is  ahead  of 
you.  This  applies  not  only  to  big  game  but 
to  bird  shooting  and  fishing  as  well.  If  you 
see  another  man  in  a  blind  after  ducks  or  in  a 
field  after  pheasants  or  fishing  a  pool  for  trout, 
keep  away  a  fair  distance  and  find  another 
place  for  yourself.  To  butt  in  on  another 
man's  ground  or  water  not  only  means  spoiling 
his  sport  but  your  own  too  and  it  brands  you 
as  a  "rotter"  without  a  sense  of  decency. 
Why  even  the  Indians  up  here  know  better 
than  to  do  a  thing  like  that  and  though  I  have 
known  of  cases  where  parties  have  clashed 
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and  had  unpleasantness  it  has  always[been  the 
fault  of  the  whites  themselves  and  not  the 
Indian  guides.  This  is  a  thing  I  feel  most 
strongly  about  and  I  want  you  to  do  the  same. 
Of  course  I  know  that  this  sort  of  thing  is 


often  done  through  ignorance  and  without 
any  intention  of  being  offensive  but  whatever 
you  do  never  let  yourself  be  guilty  of  such  a 
thing. 

a^^4JIJ(T°  be  continued.) 


Springtide  on  the  Pacific]Coast 

J.  W.  WlNSON 


THERE  is  little  sign  in  a  February  dawn 
of  the  gre'at  change  that  is  coming  over 
the  woods.  The  deathly  stillness  of 
January  cold  still  holds  all  in  its  chilly  grasp. 
But  out-door  "seers"  see  a  difference  in  the 
sunlight  which  falls  from  a  higher  angle  and 
has  less  yellow  in  its  gleam.  If  squirrels  are 
abroad  there  is  more  madness  in  their  meth- 
ods, a  greater  fury  of  temper,  a  wilder  rushing 
in  their  chase. 

The  moon-light  owl  is  in  greater  need  of 
these  or  any  others  roving  food  the  shadows 
may  give  up,  for  the  white  eggs  in  the  nest- 
hollow  have  opened  to  hungry  mouths. 

But  neither  owl  nor  squirrel  know  any- 
thing of  the  mighty  force  that  is  rising 
beneath  them.  The  great  tides  ebb  and  flow- 
in  horizontal  movement,  streams  and  rivers 
in  constant  motion  are  in  constant  descent, 
every  ripple  is  a  step  down  and  sea-ward; 
clouds  may  rise,  but  only  as  warm  vapour, 
lighter  than  the  cool,  air  they  displace,  the 
law  of  the  earth  is  that  all  things  movable 
shall  move  towards  its  heart. 

Yet  under  each  tree  is  a  spring  uncon- 
querable, by  gravitation,  the  forest  is  a 
seething  sea  of  rising  waters.  Small  in  chan- 
nel, microscopic  in  wave,  yet  mighty  in  the 
aggregate,  invincible  in  force,  the  trees  of  the 
wood  are  drawing  their  sap. 

The  loveliest  scenes  are  of  water  in  motion 
sea-waves,  sparkling  springs,  waterfalls  in 
spray  and  foam.  This  rush  of  waters  can  be 
seen  only  by  the  imaginative  eye,  but  what  a 
contrast  in  currents  it  is. 

From  a  myriad  springs  deep  down  at  its 
roots  to  the  tips  of  its  highest  cloud  scaling 
twigs,  each  forest  giant  is  a  fountain  of  life. 
The  rootlets  are  rivulet  tributaries  to  the 
stream  of  the  trunk,  the  branches  disperse 
the  current  by  innumerable  divisions,  and  the 
sap  is  spread  to  every  awakening  bud.  It  runs 
by  the  gallon,  it  is  aloft  by  the  ton,  two 
hundred  gallons  is  judged  to  be  the  daily 
flow  of  a  full  sized  tree.  Then  in  these  thick 
woods  there  will  be  forty  tons  to  the  acre 
overhead,  or  could  an  equal  stream  be  liberat- 


ed and  spread  on  the  surface  the  flow  would 
be  enough  to  form  a  lake  that  would  increase 
over  two  inches  in  depth  every  week. 

A  stream  that  ignores,  the  first  law  of  the 
earth  is  not  to  be  hindered  by  any  slight 
obstruction.  If  its  course  be  dammed  in  any 
way  the  bond  must  give  or  the  flood  will  rise 
over  it.  The  blaze  of  the  hunter  is  first  ridged 
at  the  edges,  then  the  scar  is  gradually  filled 
in,  and  a  rugged  bulge  is  carried  to  age. 

If  the  city  sidewalk  is  laid  too  close  to  its 
roots  the  shade-tree  lifts  the  concrete  slab 
to  make  room  for  its  swelling.  A  willow 
twig  growing  out  from  under  a  concrete 
building  here  raised  the  floor  for  its  accom- 
dation.  A  common  sight  in  our  western 
woods  is  a  seedling  tree  springing  from  a 
hollow  or  rotting  stump.  If  the  growing  tree 
catches  up  with  the  solid  ring  of  the  stump, 
the  shell  is  fractured  as  if  it  were  paper. 

The  young  tree  will  allow  a  cer  tain  amount 
of  restraint  before  i  evoking,  and  fruit  trees 
have  been  throttled  by  encircling  wire  bands 
which  have  the  same  effect  as  girdling,  unless 
the  sap  can  jump  over  at  some  point,  but 
broken  walls  and  lifted- pavements  show  its 
heaving  power.  Even  mushrooms  have 
raised  stone  slabs  in  their  life- urge. 

As  if  upward-coursing  waters  were  not 
miracle  enough,  the  rootlets  pick  up  rocks 
and  send  along  with  it.  To  do  this,  of  course 
they  must  dissolve  them  in  acid,  and  forward 
them  as  mineral  salts.  Those  little  threads 
are  miners  with  skill,  finding  iron  and  phos- 
phorous potash  and  lime,  with  sulphur  and 
other  things  needed  for  growth.  They  are  all 
returned  to  earth  in  decay  or  burning,  they 
are  all  in  the  ashes  left  by  the  fire.  The  leaves 
will  convert  all  this  into  usable  food,  what  is 
not  required  will  be  stored  in  the  heart-wood 
as  starch  in  the  leaf-dropping  trees,  and  in  the 
evergreens  as  "resin,"  though  some  think 
these  excesses  are  "refuse"  from  the  manu- 
facturers. 

A  mystery  of  our  woods  has  been  solved  in 
recent  years.  Occasional  stumps  of  fir  and 
pine  have  been  found  where  the  sap  has 
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continued  to  flow,  after  the  tree  was  decapi- 
tated. The  bark  would  swell  and  grow, 
making  the  rounded  new  growth  about  the 
edge  as  it  does_when  incised.  Without  leaf 
or  shoot  the  stump  lives  on,  with  barlf  as 
lively  as  ever. 

It  now  seems  proved  beyond  doubt,  there 
is  in  every  instance  a  connection  between 
the  stump  and  a  living  tree,  formed  by  a 
natural  root-graft  where  the  roots  of  the  two 
trees  inter-locked.  This  shows  how  prodigal 
a  tree  may  be  of  its  sap,  and  suggests  a  theory^ 
that  living  poles  and  fence  posts  may  be  used 
in  the  future,  where  the  trees  are  found  in  the 
right  place. 

The  life  stream  runs  in  generous  measure. 
As  the  easterners  tap  the  sugary  maple,  the 
Indian  draws  from  the  sweet-flowing  balsam 
and  turpentine  is  taken  from  the  firs  of  the 
coast. 

Besides  this  robbery  by  man,  there  are 
creatures  of  the  wild  who  rejoice  in  the  sap. 
Squirrels  will  nibble  the  swollen  buds  until  . 
the  fur  round  their  mouths  are  all  gummy  and 
stiff. 

Early  flying  insects  search  for  punctures  or 
cracks  where  the  liquid  may  ooze  out,  and  on 
this  "nectar"  will  live  until  flowers  appear. 
Returning  birds  find  these  places  good  hunt- 
ing, as  some  of  the  little  creatures  are  held  by 
the  sticky  flow  as  it  solidifies.  Sapsuckers 
and  some  woodpeckers  are  accused  of  deliber- 
ately piercing  the  bark  that  insects  may  be 
attracted  and  entangled  in  the  exudation. 

With  the  rising  of  its  life  blood,  the  return 
to  "circulation,"  the  winter  of  the  tree  is 
ended.  It  has  rested  in  true  hibernation, 
henceforth  it  is  a  breathing  pulsating  organ- 
ism. When  the  veins  and  cells  have  been 
re-charged  with  the  sap,  it  is  at  the  mercy  of 
frosts  that  may  "winter-kill."  In  truth  no 
tree  of  the  woods  or  orchard  is  killed  in  the 
winter,  it  is  always  the  blow  of  frosts  in  the 
spring  which  kill  back  twigs  and  early  buds. 
In  the  winter,  the  buds  and  bark  may  be 
frozen  solid  to  the  heartwood,  but  no  hurt 
will  be  given  to  the  life  of  the  tree.  Nature 
provides  for  this  in  an  ingenious  way- 
It  is  well  known  that  every  part  of  the  liv- 
ing tree  is  composed  of  cells  which  contain 
the  life-force.  This  life-force  is  fed  by  the 
circulating  sap  which  runs  up  from  the  roots 
and  down  from  the  leaves  when  the  action  of 


the  sun  has  added  other  qualities. 

These  cells  are  in  regular  rows  or  layers  and 
are  of  several  shapes,  usually  some  form  of 
oval. 

Now  if  these  cells  are  imagined  to  be  as 
large  as  eggs,  and  these  are  built  up  row  after 
row,  the  spaces  between  the  "eggs"  will  be 
realized  as  significant. 

Should  the  cells  be  frozen  when  full  of 
watery  sap,  the  result  would  be  disastrous,  the 
ice  crystals  would  expand  and  break  down  the 
cell  walls,  every  cell  would  be  killed. 

This  is  seen  when  potatoes  are  frozen,  the 
cells  burst  open,  and  when  the  tuber  is  thawed 
it  is  all  soft  and  watery. 

To  avoid  this  destructiveness,  the  tree  when 
winter  approaches,  carefully  drains  each  cell 
of  the  watery  element,  leaving  the  protoplasm 
gummy  and  shrunk,  the  water  drawn  off  is 
left  in  the  spaces  between  the  cells! 

The  hard  frost  comes  and  freezes  the  water, 
the  spaces  expand  and  squeeze  in  the  cells, 
doing  no  harm  whatever! 

Cut  through  a  bud  or  a  twig  in  the  frost 
and  the  ice  crystals  can  be  seen  distinctly 
but  the  cells  are  safe.  Green  wood  contains 
just  as  much  water  in  winter  as  in  summer  as 
is  seen  when  the  log  on  the  fire  "sizzles"  at  the 
ends,  but  the  water  is  held  in  a  different  place 
that  life  may  be  carried  through  unharmed. 

The  melted  crystals  are  re-absorbed  in  the 
spring,  when  the  sun  has  given  the  mysterious 
signal.  The  little  channels  and  arteries  re- 
open for  service  and  the  mystic  forces,  pro* 
ceed  to  the  ends  for  which  they*  were  made. 
Man  can  see  what  is  done  in  Nature's  wilder- 
ness, but  the  whys  and  the  wherefores  con- 
tinually baffle  him.  He  knows  as  little  of 
her  secrets  as  of  his  own.  His  feet  feel  noth- 
ing of  the  surging  powers  beneath  them  as  he 
walks  the  trails.  The  fern  fronds  are  a- 
tremble  in  their  curly  roots,  the  very  grass 
threads  under  the  sod  are  stiffening  out  their 
little  filaments  as  the  dog  stretches  after  sleep. 

Under  the  icy  crust  of  the  marshes,  a  power 
is  rearing  from  sedge  and  lily  that  will  shatter 
the  ice  sheet  if  the  sun  does  not  hurry. 

Because  all  this  tide  of  spring  comes  in 
silently  and  unseen,  under  ground  and  under 
bark  it  is  none  the  less  powerful,  none  the  less 
miraculous,  than  if  heralded  by  lightning  and 
earthquake.  When  Nature  rises  from  her 
sleep  she  sets  the  whole  earth  a-quiver. 


GUNS  &,  AMMUNITION 

Teaching  the  Family  to  Shoot 


C.  S.  Landis 


IF  this  magazine  should  feature  an  issue 
by  printing  an  article  giving  all  the  rea- 
sons why  nobody  but  men  should  be  al- 
lowed to  shoot,  the  unfortunate  editor  would 
be  deluged  by  a  flood  of  letters  from  indignant 
readers. 

The  funny  part  about  the  matter  would  be, 
that  very  likely  the  vast  majority  of  the 


expense  and  also  inadvisable  and  unpractical 
to  take  a  woman  who  is  handicapped  by  one 
or  more  small  children  on  a  real  hunting  trip 
in  rough  country,  in  cold  weather;  but — the 
average  family  can  obtain  a  great  deal  of 
sport  on  a  home-made  shooting  range  with  a 
single  .22  rifle  or  a  shotgun.  Real  hunting  trps 
for  them  can  be  arranged  when  convenient. 


The  worried  look  on  the  face  of  C.  S.  Jr.,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  he  has  a  very  poor  opinion  of  his  sister's 
shooting  ability  and  is  afraid  that  she  will  spoil  the  score.  In  case  this  happens  he  can  be  depended  upon  to 
tell  her  exactly  what  he  thinks  about  it. 

letter  writers  would  have  made  no  effort 
whatever  to  acquaint  their  own  wives,  child- 
ren and  non-shooting  friends  with  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  game.  They  like7  to  see 
women  and  boys  shoot,  but  it  is  too  much 
trouble  to  take  the  family  along  on  their  own 
shooting  trips.  We  must  admit,  that  in  a 
great  many  cases  it  is  too  much  trouble  and 


There  is  no  question  that  they  would  be 
much  better  physically  if  they  would  try  some- 
thing of  this  kind.  The  cost  of  practice 
shooting  is  very  little, — in  fact,  not  any  more 
than  a  day's  trip  to  town  or  an  afternoon 
spent  at  the  movies.  However,  as  the  situa- 
tion now  stands,  most  boys  are  taught  to 
shoot  by  their  friends  while  the  women  and 
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girls  seldom  have  an  opportunity  to  learn 
from  anyone. 

These  Saturday  afternoon  outings  on  the 


the  next  opportunity.   Most  families  make'a 

regular  picnic  out  of  it. 
The  family  practice  range  should  be  as 


*4 

5 


4^ 


40  consecutive  shots  at  80  y  rds  by  Mrs.  C.  S.  Landis. 

position  with  rest. 


Prone 


home  range  will  prove  to  be  very  enjoyable. 
The  reason  is  that  the  whole  crowd,  from  the 
smallest  kid  up,  has  a  good  time  and  then 


accessible  as  possible,  as  private  as^possible 
until  they  get  accustomed  to  shooting  before 
strangers,  and  as  comfortable^as  it  can-  be 


Mrs.  C.  S.  Landis. 


the  eats  that  always  follow  taste  so  good  that 
it  is  no  trouble  to  get  the  family  together  at 


made  at  small  expense.  Beware  of  poison 
ivy — for  the  youngsters  will '  be  sure  to  get 
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into  it,  with  disastrous  results.  After  the 
locality  has  been  provide/!,  50  and  100  yard 
ranges  should  be  staked  out.  All  of  the  ma- 
terial that  is  necessary  is  two  to  five  pieces  of 
1"  x  2"  or  2"  x  4"  lumber  about  3V2  to  4'  long. 
These  are  used  to  tack  the  targets  to  while 
they  are  being  shot  at. 

After  the  target  frames  are  fixed  up,  the 
firing  point  should  be  levelled  off  and  a  nice 
soft  foundation  provided  for  prone  shooting. 
An  old  comfort,  rubber  sheet  or  a  couple  of 


of  the  rest  is  usually  placed  10  or  12  inches 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  on  the  firing 
line. 

Targets  for  fifty  and  one  hundred  yard 
shooting,  can  be  secured  free  by  addressing 
the  Service  Department,  Remington  Arms  Go. 
Inc.,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City,  or  the 
Shooting  Promotion  Division  of  the  Win- 
chester Repeating  Arms  Co.,  New  flaven, 
Conn.  Request  both  fifty  and  one  hundred 
yard  target  types.  . 


A  remarkable  80  vard  group.    Eight  shots  out  of  ten  within  M  inch,  vertically  shot 
from  rest  by  C.  S.  Landis,  10-23-1920. 


bags  will  keep  the  clothes  from  getting  dirty. 
Two  pads,  each  a  foot  square,  and  2"  thick 
should  be  made  to  prevent  skinned  elbows.  A 
small  rest  to  enable  the  non-experienced 
members  of  the  family  to  hit  something  until 
they  are  able  to  hold  correctly,  should  alsa 
be  provided.  This  rest  can  be  made  from 
two,  2x4's,  each  2 3^ 'long  and  a  cross  strip 
of  l"  x  2"  stuff.  A  strip  is  tacked  lightly 
across  the  tops  of  the  stakes,  at  such  a  dis- 
tance above  the  ground  that  when  the  rifle 
barrel  is  resting  across  it,  aim  can  comfort- 
ably be  taken  at  the  targets.    The  cross-bar 


After  the  targets  are  secured  and  every- 
thing is  all  ready  to  shoot,  select  a  nice  warm 
day  and  take  the  family  out.  A  good  plan 
is  to  begin  shooting  on  the  100  yard  targets, 
placed"  at  50  yards,  because — beginners  will 
not  make  good  scores  at  100  yards  on  the 
standard  targets  and  are  likely  to  become  dis- 
couraged. The  shooting  should  be  regulated 
according  to  the  ability  of  the  marksmen. 
Nobody  is  interested  in  50%  scores.  The 
90%  scores  are  what  keep  the  game  going, 
while  the  fellows  who  can  average  95%  and 
better  are  the  ones  who  are  the  real  bugs  of 
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the  game.  For  example — compare  the  pop- 
ularity of  the  most  famous  home  run  hitter 
with  that  of-  the  man  who  strikes  out  half 
the  time. 

The  first  thing  to  do  when  the  family  visits 


20  bullseyes  out  of  21  consecutive  shots  at  80  yards. 
Score  made  10-23-20  by  G.  S.  Landis,  shooting  from 
the  prone  position  with  rest.  This  degree  of  accuracy 
is  seldom  secured  but  can  be  accomplished  by  a  very 
accurate  rifle  and  ammunition. 

the  range  is  to  show  each  prospective  shooter 
how  to  load,  aim  and  fire  the  rifle.  Then 
impress  upon  him  or  her  that  under  no  cir- 
cumstances are  any  of  the  weapons  to  be  hand- 
led while  anyone,  is  up  examining  the  targets 
or  while  anyone  is  likely  to  walk  in  front-of  the 
firing  point,  and  that  nobody  is  ever  supposed 
to  load  a  rifle  until  he  is  on  the  firing  line, 
ready  to  shoot.  A  number  of  targets  are 
then  tacked  up  and  of  course,  it  is  up  to  the 
head  of  the  family  to  fire  a  few  good  groups 
to  test  the  sighting  of  the  rifle  and  to  show 
each  prospective  shot  how  target  shooting 
is  carried  on.  This  will  also  thoroughly  con- 
vince them  of  the  accuracy  of  the  rifle  and 
that  the  noise  and  report  amount  to  nothing 
at  all,  and  also  that  is  is  perfectly  possible, 
without  any  elaborate  preparations,  to  make 
remarkably  good  scores. 

The  next  thing  to  do  is  to  prove  to  them 
that  they  can  make  these  scores.  This  is  a 
little  hard,  of  course,  and  may  take  ' some 
time — but  it  can  be  done,  and  when  this  Is 
accomplished,  another  enthusiastic  shooter 
is  assured. 

If  a  telescope,  spy-glass  or  pair  of  binoc- 
ulars are  available  have  the  next  person  who 
is  to  shoot,  watch  each  bullet  strike  the  tar- 
get until  he  or  she  becomes  enthusiastic  over 
the  way  the  little  gun  will  shoot.    This  is  a 


good  time  to  take  a  target  and  watch  and 
explain  to  everyone  the  way  each  shot  is 
called  and  scored — as  for  instance,  a  10  at 
nine  o'clock  halfway  in;  a  9  at  twelve  o'clock, 
just  out,  etc.  If  a  second  glass  is  available, 
you  can  soon  have  the  older  members  of 
the  family  spotting  shots.  This  gets  them 
interested  and  teaches  them  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  of  explanations. 

As  soon  as  one  of  the  women  or  girls  pre- 
sent who  has  not  shot  before  is  ready  to  shoot, 
have  her  lie  down  in  the  prone  position  and 
let  her  fire  two  or  three  shots  into  the  bank 
until  she  has  become  familiar  with  the  trigger 
pull  and  is  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
recoil  amounts  to  nothing.  Then,  start  her 
shooting  for  score.  Show  how  the  rifle  can 
be  held  steadily  by  inhaling  and  then  partly 
exhaling  the  breath  and  firing  when  the  front 
sight  passes  the  bottom  of  the  bullseye.  Have 
her  "call  the  shots"  as  soon  as  possible  and 
in  this  way,  in  one  or  two  days  of  shooting, 
almost  anyone  can  be  developed  into  a  com- 
paratively good  rest  shot.  The  girl  novice 
will  be  shown  that  she  can  make  scores  that 
will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  made 
by  the  more  experienced  members  of  the 
family.  Every  now  and  then  some  new  comer 
will  put  on  a  high  score  and  then  of  course 
there  is  considerable  amusement  and  from 
that  on  she  imagines  that  rifle  shooting  is 


No.  2  of  21  shot  group  by  C.  S.  Landis. 


not  such  a  terribly  hard  thing  to  learn — for, 
she  has  just  proved  it. 

As  each  member  of  the  family  gains  in 
ability  the  targets  can  be  moved  back,  and 
tacked  to  their  proper  positions.    The  rest 
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is  forgotten  or  neglected  for  the  time  being, 
and  the  sling  substituted,  if  the  rifle  is  equip- 
ped with  sling  swivels.  The  main  things  to 
guard  against  are — making  the  shooting  too 
difficult  at  the  start,  encouraging  beginners 
to  shoot  until  they  are  exhausted  and  sub- 
jecting them  to  ridicule  in  case  they  make 
poor  scores.  The  rivalry  between  different 
members  of  the  family  will  soon  be  keen 
enough  to  keep  up  the  interest. 

Offhand  shooting,  and  shooting  from  the 
kneeling  and  sitting  positions  will  naturally 


that  she  would  prefer  to  try  something  that 
is  more  fun  and  less  work  and  punishment. 

As  an  illustration  of  what  feminine  shooters, 
without  previous  experience,  can  do  if  they 
are  coached  along  a  little — several  targets 
are  shown  with  this  article.  Some  of  them 
may  appear  rather  better  than  would  be 
expected  under  the  circumstances,  but  they 
can  be  equalled  or  excelled  by  almost  anyone 
who  has  normal  eyesight  and  nerve  control 
and  who  is  properly  coached  in  the  game. 

I  know  a  feimnine  shooter  who  has  only 


An  exact  reproduction  of  5  consecutive  10  shot  scores  made  at  80  yards  by  Lydia  Landis,  aged  11  Scores 
93 — 94 — 94 — 95,  total  474  out  of  500.    Prone  position,  with  rest  under  forearm. 


follow  when  the  new  shooters  have  learned  to 
hold  and  call  their  shots. 

Shotgun  shooting  and  shooting  with  heavier 
calibered  rifles  will,  of  course,  follow  in  their 
regular  order,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  great 
mistake  to  begin  anyone's  shooting  career 
by  having  them  shoot  a  shotgun,  loaded  with 
full  charges  or  to  try  shooting  at  moving 
marks  with  any  kind  of  a  gun. 

As  soon  as  a  girl  or  woman  becomes  badly 
punished,  by  recoil  which  of  course  will  often 
happen  with  a  shotgun  if  heavy  loads  are 
used,  that  shooter  will  very  likely  conclude 
that  shooting  is  very  much  a  man's  game  and 


been  shooting  for  a  few  months  who  recently 
found  it  necessary  to  spend  one  of  her  usual 
shooting  days  on  a  shopping  tour,  and  among 
other  things — she  accumulated  the  coveted 
new  fall  hat.  After  she  came  home,  someone 
overheard  her  complain  that— "while  she  was 
very  well  satisfied  with  the  hat,  still  she  hated 
to  miss  the  Saturday  afternoon  on  the  range.'5 
Possibly  your  family  will  not  take  to  the 
shooting  game  quite  as  enthusiastically,  but 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  will  enjoy  it — 
if  given  the  opportunity.  Will  you  provide 
it? 
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Looking  the  Six-Gun  in  the  Eye 

Fred  Copeland 


DO  you  know  our  Old  West  is  being  re- 
enacted  in  a  more  cold-blooded  manner 
than  it  ever  enjoyed  in  its  youth?" 
asked  the  ex-American. 

"Si,  Senor,"  suavely  replied  the  Mexican 
waiter  as  he  placed  a  mug  of  creamy  ale  be- 
fore the  ex-American,  and  matched  him  smell 
it  for  traces  of  poison. 

"Don't  say  'Si'!  Down  here  where  it  is  quiet 
by  comparison,  you  know  nothing  about  it." 
"I  was  with  Villa—" 

"Bah!  the  raids  of  Villa  are  child's  play. 
My  black-eyed  cousin,  listen  to  this  legend: 
In  the  old  Puritan  city  of  Boston,  the  police 


A  nerve-tamer — loading  an  old   Remington  muzzle 
loader  of  years  ago. 

resigned,  a  crowd  of  thousands  instantly 
gathered  and  began  a  season  of  pillage.  They 
were  successful  save  for  one  little  set-back; 
they  came  in  contact  with  a  grey-haired 
watchman  who  had  a  six-gun  and  knew  how 
to  use  it.  Not  a  single  person  of  those  thou- 
sands had  the  nerve  to  walk  down  on  the 
shining  muzzle  of  that  gun.  Mark  these 
words  well." 

"A  six-gun  is  bad,  very  bad,  Senor." 

"On  the  contrary,  it  is  extremely  good  and 
comforting  to  the  soul — it  is  only  bad  when 
you  don't  know  how  to  point  it." 

Inasmuch  as  one  hand  arms  are  the  hardest 
of  all  fire  arms  with  which  to  direct  shots 
accurately  and  it  is  not  only  popularly  believed 
they  are  inaccurate,  but  also  dangerous,  it 


is  illuminating  to  reach  an  inquisitive  paw  into 
the  experiences  of  those  who  know  them  as 
constant  companions.  To  the  uninitiated  it 
may  be  mildly  interesting  to  learn  that  an 
old  hand  in  revolver  shooting  is  well  aware 
that  a  fine  revolver  is  so  responsive  it  will 
register  the  state  of  his  well-being  not  only  on 
different  days,  but  also  on  a  given  day  more 
accurately  than  will  a  thermometer  register 
the  temperature  of  his  blood. 

Fortunately,  anyone  who  has  once  mastered 
the  revolver  can  at  any  time  deliver  his  first 
five  or  six  shots  well,  but  he  cannot  keep 
it  up  unless  he  has  prepared  himself  for  it. 
It  is  in  a  contest,  or  match  shooting,  as  it  is 
called,  that  the  revolver  unerringly  detects 
a  man's  well-being.  Curiously  enough 
though  in  the  height  of  form,  contest  shooting 
will  unnerve  some  so  that  they  will  shoot  ten 
per  cent,  below  their  average  while  it  will 
buoy  up  others  to  a  skill  beyond  their  usual 
scores.  Shortly  previous  to  the  last  outdoor 
national  revolver  championships  a  man  shoot- 
ing daily  under  U.S.  Revolver  Association 
conditions  made  50  shot  averages  of  87,  85, 
83,  81,  78  on  succeeding  days.  Gradually 
the  apprehension  that  he  was  soon  to  shoot 
for  a  medal  preyed  on  him  and  through  the 
medium  of  the  revolver  printed  the  fact  by  a 
slightly  widening  group  of  shots  on  the  8- 
inch  bull's-eye  fifty  yards  away.  Realizing 
the  fact,  he  laid  off  four  days  and  made  a 
score  of  83.  Waiting  another  four  days  he 
obtained  witnesses  and  shot  a  score  of  ten 
shots,  registering  a  87  which  is  good  shooting. 
He  followed  by  shooting  his  50-shot  national 
match  score,  and  alas!  it  was  but  an  average  of 
79.  Such  is  revolver  shooting  under  the 
coolly  calculated  regulations  of  the  U.S. 
Revolver  Association,  but  it  is  the  only 
method  of  successfully  learning  to  use  the 
one  hand  weapon,  and  the  doors  are  flung 
wide  to  any  one. 

Never  can  a  man  learn  the  revolver  faster 
than  when  in  the  company  of  those  who  con- 
test in  the  national  matches.  With  them  the 
advantages  of  the  popular  .22,  .38,  and  .44 
calibres  and  the  different  models  of  weapons 
can  be  determined  for  oneself  during  the 
winter  evenings  in  the  indoor  range.  It  is 
a  temptation  to  portray  the  advantages  of 
the  different  calibered  weapons  but  save  for 
one  particular  and  recently  popular  calibre, 
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enlarged  an  later,  these  words  are  to  bear 
record  of  a  single  idea;  that  of  kindling  inter- 
est in  our  most  American  weapon.  Nor  is  the 
automatic  pistol  included  in  the  word  re- 
volver. The  automatic  pistol  sometimes  has 
made  magnificent  scores,  but  to  the  regular 
contestant  it  will  ever  seem  a  mule  among 
fire  arms  while  the  racy,  trim  revolver  be- 
trays a  fancy  toward  the  thoroughbred. 
Those  of  you  who  have  rode  the  American 
hairy  mule  well  know  the  beast  will  think 
much  more  of  you  if  left  to  go  where  it  wishes. 

Will  you  come  with  Steve  Robbins  and 
myself  and  our  revolvers  as  we  wind  our  way 
to  the  crest  of  Tucker's  Notch?  It  is  now 
but  a  trail,  but  every  one  of  its  massive  moun- 
tain-bred red  birches  by  the  wayside  is  en- 
deared in  the  memory  of  old  people  who  sixty 
years  ago  drove  over  the  Notch  when  it 
boasted  a  traveled  highway.  To-day,  high 
up  on  the  mountain  side,  it  springs  into  being 
in  an  ancient  rock-strewn  meadow,  and  the 
black  cherry  fringe  at  its  mysterious  dark 
mouth  holds  a  thrilling  reception,  for  here  is 
the  drumming  log  of  a  hair-triggered  old  ruffed 
grouse,  who,  waiting  till  the  ordeal  can  no 
longer  be  delayed,  leaves  in  a  roar  of  thunder. 

Just  outside  the  entrance  in  a  sun-flooded 
spot,  Steve  will  place  an  egg-shaped  stone, 
balancing  it  on  end  with  bated  breath.  Some 
rods  within  the  mottled  light  of  the  forest  we 
will  turn  about  and  urge  Steve  politely  to 
send  the  stone  spinning  with  a  lead  bullet. 
Although  hoping  for  a  chance  at  the  inviting 
mark  ourselves,  Steve  is  not  one  to  overlook 
a  challenge,  and,  after  a  breath-holding  pause, 
his  32-20  Colt's  cracks  wide  the  stillness. 
It  is  an  ear-stinging  cartridge  in  a  revolver, 
but  Steve  likes  it  as  you  may  guess  when  the 
stone  jerks  backward  at  the  report,  and  the 
clear,  even  whine  of  the  glancing  bullet  sings 
away  into  silence.  Out  of  spite,  let  us  draw 
our  ancient  Peacemaker,  a  new  specimen, 
however,  and — yes,  its  heavy  .45  calibre  bul- 
let fairly  lifts  the  prostrate  stone  in  a  spray  of 
white  dust  with  its  tremendous  impact.  What 
a  satisfaction  it  is  not  to  miss!  Long  practice 
at  the  paper  target  has  told  us  how  to  squeeze 
off  the  shot.  That  is  the  secret— that,  and 
nerves  schooled  not  to  flinch  at  the  blast  of 
the  big  gun. 

Already  we  are  among  portly  smooth, 
grey-barked  beech  trees.  Some  of  them  still 
in  their  youth  are  of  the  broadness  of  a  man. 
There  is  one  ten  yards  away!  A  "draw"  and 
shot  from  the  hip — the  .45  roars  twice  with 
the  suddenness  of  a  double  barreled  shot  gun. 
The  tree  shows  a  gash  on  its  side  and  a  clean 


white  spot  of  sap  wood  at  a  dangerous  height 
had  it  been  a  man. 

Alas!  for  this  flashing  the  six-gun  from  the 
leather,  and  ah!  for  the  skill  in  shooting  as  it 
is  in  fiction.  With  pounding  heart,  I  love 
to  read  in  fiction  the  carefully  arranged  gun 
fight,  the  impossible  shots.  In  fact,  I  have 
written  these  scenes  myself,  but  were  they 
kept  true  to  the  possibilities  of  a  six-gun  they 
would  be  tame  reading,  indeed.  Cunning 
little  electric  devices  detect  that  the  fastest 
men  take  seldom  less  than  one  second  to 
"draw"  and  sheot.  In  one  second  an  agile 
man  can  spring  forward  ten  to  twenty  feet 


The  modern  .22  target  revolver  is  not  the  tiny  affair 
usually  lancied.  Note  the  .22  Smith  &  Wesson  (upper) 
contrasted  with  a  .45 — gun  of  the  Plains. 

and  strike  a  gun-man  with  little  chance  of 
getting  shot  if  the  latter  goes  for  his  gun  at 
the  same  time  the  victim  darts  forward. 
Pardon  this  digression  and  let  us  forget  it 
when  we  next  shudder  quietly  and  watch 
Three-finger  Carter  and  Red  Remington 
holding  each  other  through  narrowed  eye- 
lids while  the  dance  hall  and  bar  become 
oddly  hushed. 

From  the  old  forest  road  Steve  has  spotted 
a  white  spot  to  his  liking  thirty  yards  away  on 
a  hoary  beech;  they  are  ideal  targets,  these 
grey-white  patches  on- the  beech,  some  fairly 
beckon  in  the  complete  roundness  of  a  bull's- 
eye,  and  the  bark  registers  hits  with  the  pre- 
cision of  a  bell.  Suddenly  we  arrive  in  a 
saddle  of  the"  mountain  range  further  to  the 
west.  Such  an  excursion  with  the  amount  of 
ammunition  limited  to  make  each  shot  count 
will  be  among  the  shortest  trips  ever  taken 
a-field. 

Revolver  shooting  is  an  art  that  demands 
companionship.  It  is  fatal  to  work  up  skill 
while  alone,  for  a  very  high  per  cent,  of  that 
skill  depends  on  the  nerves.  If  a  match 
is  practiced  for  entirely  alone  it  will  be  found, 
since  there  must  be  witnesses  and  perhaps 
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others  shooting  matches  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  mere  presence  of  others  will  strangely 
affect  the  "holding"  as  well  as  the  firing  of 
the  shots.  It  has  been  said  it  is  well  to  prac- 
tice with  witnesses  commenting  in  a  sarcastic 
manner  at  every  shot,  for  if  ever  called  on 
to  display  skill  with  the  revolver,  it  can  not 
be  done  with  words  but  with  a  target  .and 
revolver  in  plain  sight  of  others. 

Target  revolvers  of  any  calibre  on  account 
of  their  length  are  not  suitable  to  carry  in  the 
pocket,  and  unless  on  a  camping  trip,  they 
effect  a  little  too  much  Western  "movie" 
atmosphere  to  carry  to  and  from  the  range 
on  a  belt  and  holster.  Nor  does  one  like  to 
be  burdened  by  .carrying  the  weapons  in  their 
original  boxes  or  in  a  leather  bag.  They 
may  be  carried,  nevertheless,  in  complete 
comfort  and  absolutely  hidden.  At  a  time 
when  I  was  giving  the  thing  no  little  thought, 
Frank  Meanea,  the  famous  saddle  maker  of 
Cheyenne,  presented  me  with  a  shoulder 
holster.  The  affair  was  so  beautiful  I  at  first 
thought  it  some  newly  designed  auxiliary  to 
the  full  claw-hammer  evening  dress  outfit. 
It  was  instantly  apparent  that  unless  a  man 
put  it  on  when  stark  naked  it  could  not  be 
detected.  A  loose  flung  vest  would  do  it, 
and  the  gun  rides  under  the  arm,  but  forward, 
in  so  handy  a  place  it  may  be  plucked  for- 
ward— not  drawn — from  its  skeleton  leather 
covered  fastening  as  neatly  and  hurriedly  as 
a  pup  sheds  a  zebra-backed  hornet.  There 
was  no  surprise  when  the  outfit  sat*on  me  as 
snugly  as  my  own  skin;  Frank  Meanea  was 
making  the  regular  gun  belt  and  holster  when 
men  went  out  on  trails  along  which  some 
never  returned,  and  the  cunning  of  the  old 
equipment  has  been  infused  in  the  new.  A 
ten  mile  walk  in  the  mountains  the  next  day 
with  the  new  outfit  carrying  a  big  .45  Peace- 
maker of  the  Plains  left  me  fresh  at  the  end 
of  the  trail,  for  the  shoulder  carries  all  of  the 
pull  of  the  gun's  weight.  Moreover,  it  is  so 
cleverly  arranged  that  with  the  coat  worn 
open  not  a  strap  or  piece  of  leather  shows,  and 
it  sets  so  snugly  it  hardly~moves  when 'the 
gun  is  taken  out,  yet  without  buttons  or 
buckles  it  is  slipped  on  like  a  vest. 

There  is  a  chummy  joy  in  finding  a  person 
who  hates  figures  and  puzzles  such  as  the  old 
brown  covered  arithmetic  used  to  hold,  and 
it  is  natural  for  all  such  to  shy  at  ballistics, 
pressures  and  other  queer  by-products  of 
shooting.  In  the  romance  of  revolver  shoot- 
ing certain  figures  are  softened  to  a  fresh 
charm  such  as  .22,  .32,  .38,  .44,  and  .45.  Real 
he-revolvers  at  around  $30  are  the  only  ones 


that  give  full  pleasure,  and  it  is  well  to  pick 
with  care  unless  several  are  to  be  maintained. 
A  perusal  of  U.S.  Revolver  Association  data 
reveals  that  the  .32  calibre  is  absolutely 
shunned;  that  a  high  per  cent,  of  the  best  shots 
use  the  .38  handling  the  .38  Special  cartridge, 
the  most  accurate  revolver  cartridge  ever 
designed;  that  the  long,  racy  .22's  are  always 
popular  and  have  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
scores  in  the  national  events,  while  the  .44 
Special,  slightly  behind  the  .38  Special  in- 
accuracy, at  present  holds  the  national  cham- 
pionship. There  remains  the  .45,  big,  round 
and  plump,  and  in  a  class  by  itself  since  it  is 
not  and  was  not  designed  for  a  target  gun  or 
cartridge,  but  for  a  man-stopper.  Of  late, 
it  has  become  familiar  to  millions  of  men  who 
came  in  actual  contact  with  it  in  the  recent 
service  of  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  I 
could  never  get  along  with  less  than  two  re- 
volvers; the  .22  and  the  .45,  for  the  .22  is  the 
most  pleasant  arm  for  indoor  shooting  where 
its  low  cost  of  ammunition  allows  endless 
practice,  while  the  .45  in  the  hands  of  a  man 
four  feet  tall  places  him  on  a  plane  with  a 
giant.  As  for  the  .45,  it  has  a  host  of  things 
attached  to  it  that  charm  the  revolver  lover. 
Let  us,  together,  claw  over  this  animal's 
inwards. 

Designed  for  the  U.S.  trooper  of  the  old 
West  and  thankfully  annexed  by  those  who 
rode  the  trails  of  the  Plains,  it  is  only  natural 
the  .45  gun  and  cartridge  is  linked  with  our 
vast  western  territory  where  in  the  dry,  pulse- 
stirring,  energizing  atmosphere  adventure 
gazed  eagerly  over  stretches  of  land  to  the 
far,  alluring  horizon  always  on  a  level  with 
the  eye.  It  is  not  strange  the  men  and  wea- 
pons of  western  romance  have  a  singular  fas- 
cination in  this  age  of  annihilation. 

Before  the  recent  war  the  old  Single  Action 
Army  Colt's  reigned  supreme  as  a  dispenser  of 
.45  pills,  but  during  the  war  the  troops  were 
issued  the  new  1917  Model  Smith  &  Wesson 
and  Colt's  .45's  which  take  the  general  ap- 
pearance of  their  late  commercial  models. 
Tljey  are  well  balanced  weapons,  but  for 
those  who  shoot  a  great  deal  it  is  unfortunate 
they  handle  the  .45  Colt's  rimless  automatic 
cartridge  and  not  the  old  straight  shell-lead 
bullet  .45  Colt's.  The  cylinder  of  the  new 
guns  will  not  accept  the  old  cartridge.  A 
novice  can  reload  the  old  .45  cartridge  with 
its  simple  straight  lH-incn  sne^  and  255- 
grain  bullet — let  us  hope  reloading  tools  will 
soon  be  available  and  hence  less  expensive 
rimless  ammunition.  With  the  old  cartridge, 
especially  when  loaded  with  the  full  38-grain 
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black  powder  charge,  there  is  a  fascination 
in  being  able  to  handle  it  evenly  shot  after 
shot.  Its  action  and  disturbance  on  being 
fired  are  things  of  majesty — Niagara  and  the 
Northern  Lights  give  a  full  concert  at  each 
trigger  pull,  and  it  is  inspiring  to  know  you 
can  bring  them  on  by  a  simple  finger  twist. 
Withal,  whatever  lies  in  the  path  of  a  .45 
wilts  and  stays  prone.  The  same  is  true  of 
a  man  who  is  accustomed  to  a  .22  or  .38  when 
he  touches  off  a  .45  for  the  first  time.  His 
expression  at  the  time  will  be  alien  to  this 
planet.  Hardened  revolver  shots  are  apt  to 
develop  "flinching"  when  going  onto  a  .45, 
and  sometimes  several  seasons  or  years  are 
required  to  erase  it.  Moreover,  there  seems 
to  be  small  satisfaction  in  using  light  loads — 
there  is  a  thrill  about  the  full  .45  that  is  cling- 
ing. 

In  these  uncanny  days  a  man  may  indeed 
feel  mortified  not  to  Nknow  how  to  use  the 


with  all  the  powders,  primers,  shells  and  bul- 
lets on  the  market.  During  these  days  I 
actually  saw  the  bullets  leave  the  muzzle  of 
the  revolver  and  leap  in  a  weak  arc  toward 
the  target;  I  saw  the  speed  begin  to  mend  till — 
Oh,  day  happily  past — the  gun  blew  to  pieces 
in  my  hand.  The  discovery  of  a  nice,  light 
load  did  not  awaken  the  wa\rside  with  a  peal 
of  victory,  with  a  long  ringing  yell  of  success. 
Xo,  anything  lighter  than  the  old  255-grain 
bullet  was  a  failure,  but  the  powder  charge 
could  be  lessened  for  continuous  target  shoot- 
ing to  a  point  that  was  pleasanter.  There 
are  quite  a  number  of  two-legged  Energy- 
Penetration  nightmares  loose  in  the  shooting 
world,  and  the  following  powder  loads  in  the 
.  1.")  are  not  for  them,  but  for  the  man  who  is 
only  interested  in  having  his  bullet  hold  up 
over  the  50-yd.  range — it  will  be  going  right 
along  to  do  this.  To  ask  a  bullet  to  go  fur- 
there  with  the  hope  of  hitting  is  to  place  it 


A  friendly  "brush"  on  an  August  afternoon. 


convenient  short  gun.  It  probably  has  been 
an  anchor  that  has  held  more  men  to  their 
familiar  pastures  than  it  ever  sent  to  the 
frontier  of  the  universe.  It  is  usual  to  tell  a 
revolver  beginner  at  the  target  to  "stand  more 
facing  the  target  than  sidewise,  to  hold  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bull's-eye,  and  to  squeeze  the 
trigger  back  in  such  a  manner  the  hammer 
will  fall  unapprehended,"  but  it  is  more 
elementary  than  teaching  a  child  to  crow  be- 
fore flashing  the  alphabet  on  him."  Just  as 
soon  as  a  man  finds  he  misses  the  entire  tar- 
get every  time  he  takes  a  chance,  yanks  the 
trigger,  and  scores  a  zero,  he  has  gone  a  long 
way  on  the  road  to  good  shooting.  Be  as- 
sured of  this:  the  .45  is  extremely  accurate 
for  what  it  was  designed  for. 

In  an  endeavor  to  get  a  light,  satisfactory 
load  in  the  .45,  I  experimented  for  two  years 


in  a  rifle  barrel.  While  the  prescription  on 
the  powder  canisters  call  for  more,  the  fol- 
lowing powder  charges  make  for  comfortable 
accurate  shooting  over  the  outdoor  range: 

5  grs.  by  weight  DuPont  Pistol  Powder 
No.  3,  (Dense). 

7  grs.  by  weight  R.S.Q.  Revolver  Smoke- 
less, (Dense). 

9  grs.  by  weight  DuPont  Sporting  Rifle 
No.  80,  (Bulk). 

21  grs.  by  weight  King's  Semi-Smokeless. 

Both  of  the  dense  powders  occupy  about 
34  of  the  capacity  of  the  shell;  the  bulk  smoke- 
less is  rather  expensive  to  load;  the  semi- 
smokeless  is  very  safe,  strong  and  dirty  in 
comparison  to  the  smokeless.  Anyone  who 
does  not  crimp  the  bullet  in  the  shell  in  a 
revolver  cartridge  is  getting  ready  for  a  season 
of  prayer.    Not  only  are  the  above  loads  good 
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for  the  target  but  also  for  the  trail,  and  for 
protection  Work  at  the  target  range  will 
not  train  a  man  to  save  his  life  but  it  will  get 
him  so  accustomed  to  the  one-hand  weapon 
he  will  know  exactly  its  limitations  and  those 
of  an  opponent's;  with  the  .45  he  may  feel 
he  has  all  the  power  anyone  can  have  in  one 
hand,  that  it  is  as  honest  as  the  daylight  and 
while  there  is  load  left  it  will  never  forsake 
him. 

Despite  the  fact  many  snort  at  ivory  stocks 
and  engraving  on  a  revolver,  it  is  foolish  to 
irritate  a  man  on  the  target  range  or  open 
range  who  has  an  expensively  decorated  gun — 
it  wouldn't  be  decorated  if  he  didn't  love  to 
have  it  around  hjm  a  great  deal,  and  the  more 
a  man  handles  a  gun  the  more  he  gets  into  the 
idea  of  letting  it  do  all  his  bragging. 

To  see  a  revolver  enthusiast  at  his  best  he 
should  be  examined  through  a  knot  hole  when 
filing  or  stoning  down  the  "pull"  of  a  new  re- 
volver from  tjie  usual  six  or  eight  pounds  to 
the  customary  three  pounds.  It  is  then  he 
is  really  in  Heaven  although  he  would  inform 
you  in  a  loud  voice  he  is  in  another  place.  It 
is  not  altogether  wise  to  reduce  a  pull  under 
three  pounds  since  the  U.S.  Revolver  Assoc- 
iation allow  nothing  under  2l/2  pounds  pull 
in  their  premier  or  "A"  match,  and  frOm  con- 
stant shooting  the  "pull"  wears  itself  down. 
From  constant  shooting  on  the  target  range 
I  have  worn  the  mechanism  of  the  very  finest 
target  revolvers  till  the  hammer  could  be 
pushed  down  without  touching  the  trigger. 

If  you  will  creep  cautiously  with  me  to  an 
old  woodshed,  it  is  likely  we  may  see  a  struggle 
taking  place  within.  A  flood  of  sunlight 
slanting  through  the  open  doorway  bathes 
the  wrinkled  face  of  a  chopping  block.  Mel- 
lowed by  many  panes  of  glass,  a  like  deluge 
of  sunshine  floods  a  work  bench.  Prayerfully, 
and  with  many  screw-drivers  about,  Steve 
hovers  over  the  chopping  block,  a  revolver 


recently  bared  of  its  brown  tissue  paper  from 
the  factory  is  in  his  hand.  It  has  been  tested 
with  weights  and  found  to  pull  between  six 
and  seven  pounds.  Working  with  the  care  of 
a  diamond  cutter  lest  he  mar  a  screw  head, 
Steve  at  length  fishes  out  the  trigger  and  ham- 
mer. At  the  work  bench  Steve's  side  pardner 
examines  them  through  a  glass,  polishes  the 
trigger-end  and  hammer-notch  with  a  razor 
hone,  and  passes  them  back  to  Steve,  who, 
with  muttered  speculation,  and  with  the  loss 
and  recovery  of  particular  screwdrivers,  as- 
sembles the  weapon.  They  are  out  of  luck! 
She  pulls  five  pounds.  Out  the  parts  come 
again,  and  a  tiny  file  worries  the  connecting 
faces.  Several  times  the  operations  are 
undergone,  each  time  marked  by  a  shedding 
of  clothes  and  an  anxious  reading  of  the 
weights.  There  comes  a  time  when  each 
light  cuff  of  the  file  brings  a  "I'm  'fraid  I'll 
get  her  too  much"  out  of  the  surgeon  at  the 
bench.  Indeed,  he  has  done  just  that,  for 
the  hammer  snaps  down  as  the  2-pound  weight 
goes  on.  Steve's  pardner  is  wise  in  such 
things,  however,  and  he  worries  the  hammer 
notch.  Both  rise  from  aching  knees,  shake 
hands,  and  start  for  the  range — just  three 
pounds  she  pulls,  and  as  smooth  as  a  cat's 
elbow. 

To  stand  out  on  the  revolver  range  on  a 
quiet,  sunny  day  brings  a  medley  of  memories 
reaching  back  to  short  pants,  lengthy  old 
muzzle  loading  Remington,  Starr,  and  Colt's 
revolvers  that  unblinkingly  shed  their  bevy 
of  G.D.  caps  when  a  chamber  was  fired. 
Those,  indeed,  were  nerve  taming  days  of  the 
more  heroic  sort,  just  as  to-day  revolver  prac- 
tice with  modern  weapons  keeps  the  nerves 
tempered.  Lest  you  doubt  it,  examine  those 
who  shoot  regularly  in  the  U.S.R.A.  champion- 
ships: a  high  per  cent,  are  physicians,  a  mute 
token  to  the  high  regard  these  cool-nervea 
men  hold  for  the  revolver  art. 


Bullet  Drop  and  Backsight  Elevation 

E.  T.  D.  Francis 


ON  reading  Mr.  John*Lynn's  article^'How 
much  does  your  bullet  Fall"  in  December 
Rod  and  Can  In  Canada,  it  struck  one 
that  there  were  several  points  in  it  which 
invited  discussion. 

In  the  first  place  Mr.  Lynn  infers  that  the 
following  statement  is  absurd  "the  fall  (of 
bullet)  for  any  distance  is  three  times  the 


trajectory  height  at  the  half  way  point  to 
that  distance." 

This  may  or  may  not  be  absurd  according 
to  ones  definition  of  the  term  "fall  of  bullet." 
The  generally  accepted  definition  of  this  term 
and  the  one  understood  by  the  people  who 
give  us  the  various  tables  of  angles,  trajec- 
tories etc,  is  best  shown  by  the  following 
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diagram  (1)  and  this  will  show  how  it  is  the 
figures  appear  to  be  so  large. 

A — Muzzle  of  rifle. 

B — Point  aimed  at. 

D — The  angle  of  departure  of  bullet. 

C— The  point  the  bullet  would  hit  if  it 
continued  straight  along  the  line  of  departure. 

Then  distance  G-B— Total  fall  of  bullet. 

Take  the  case  of  the  30-40  Krag  at  300 
yards  :-^-Angle  D  is  16  minutes,  then  G-B  is 
48  inches  which  as  Mr.  Lynn,  says  does  not 


that  the  angle  of  departure  of  a  bullet  at  a 
certain  range  is  say  10  minutes,  it  means  that 
the  bullet  actually  'departs'  at  this  angle  and 
that  the  angle  of  the  bore  of  the  rifle  may  be 


mean  that  you  have  to  hold  48  inches  up.  but 
what  it  does  mean  in  this  case  is  that  if  the 
bullet  continued  travelling  at  its  angle  ol 
departure  it  would  strike  a  point  48  inches 
above  that  aimed  at.  The  highest  point  of 
trajectory  in  this  case  is  about  8}4  inches — 
so  here  we  have  a  drop  of  bullet  more  than 
5  times  the  height  of  the  midway  trajectory. 

Later  on  Mr.  Lynn  tells  us  that  the  angle 
of  departure  is  "The  number  of  minutes  of 
angle  to  which  the  bore  of  the  rifle  is  elevated 
above  the  line  of  sight."  This  is  a  correct 
definition  of  the  angle  of  backsight  elevator 
but  not  a  correct  definition  of  the  angle  of 
departure.  See  diagram  II  for  explanation  of 
these  terms. 

D — Angle  of  departure. 

P — Angle  of  projection. 

These  two  become  the  same  when  the  line 
of  sight  is  on  a  horizontal  plane. 

J — -The  angle  of  jump 

T — The  angle  of  tangent  or  backsight  ele- 
vation. 


smaller  (as  in  diagram  II)  or  larger,  due  to 
X  or — jump.  It  will  be  seen  then  that  the 
jump  does  not,  as  Mr.  Lynn  says,  allow  errors 
to  creep  into  the  calculation  as  it  is  already 
allowed  for  and  included  in  the  angle  of  de- 
parture. 

Wlnle  on  the  subject  of  bullet  drop  and 
backsight  elevations — how  many  riflemen — 
target  shots  or  otherwise,  know  the  tiue 
vertical  zero  of  their  own  rifles  or  in  other 
words,  know  which  position  of  their  backsight 
is  0  as  far  as  elevation  is  concerned? 

This  is  very  easily  worked  out  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  Take  a  piece  of  white  paper  about 
12  inches  high  by  6  inches  wide  and  draw  a 
horizontal  line  (about  Y%  thick  or  a  little  more) 
across  it  about  3  inches  from  the  bottom. 
Then  from  the  centre  of  this  line  draw  another 


These  two  together  go  to  make  up  the  angle 
of  projection  In  the  above  the  angle  of  jump 
has  been  shown  as  X.  If  it  were — it  would 
have  to  be  subtracted  from  angle  of  backsight 
elevation.    Therefore  when  you  see  in  a  table 


line  of  the.  same  thickness  vertically  to  the 
top  of  target.  Measure  the  distance  from  the 
tip  of  your  foresight  to  the  centre  of  the  bore 
of  your  rifle  and  then,  below  your  horizontal 
line  and  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  measure- 
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ment  you  have  just  taken,  draw  another 
(thin)  line  parallel  to  the  one  above  it. 

Put  up  your  target  at  a  distance  of  10-15 
yards  from  the  firing  point,  taking  care  that 
your  vertical  line  is  exactly  upright  and  fire 
groups  of  say  3  shots  at  a  time,  adjusting  your 
elevation  until  the  group  is  on  the  thin  hori- 
zonta1  line.    Your  backsight  is  now  at  its 

fa  fen 

edge,  &/ces?Yf*- 

/tort  Jo  h  Tftf 


vertical  zero.  The  drop  of  the  bullet  is  ig- 
nored in  this  method  as  at  this  range  with  a 
modern  rifle  it  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible. 

Now  if  you  wish  to  check  up  your  horizontal 
zero  also — put  up  your  elevation  enough  to 
allow  shots  to  hit  just  above  horizontal  line 
and  again  fire  groups,  adjusting  your  back- 
sight or  foresight  laterally  until  the  centre  of 
your  group  is  on  the  vertical  line.  Then  put 
up  your  backsight  say  300  yards.  Fire  a 
group  and  again  another  2  or  300  yards.  Fire 
another  group.  Then  if  these  last  two  groups 
are  still  on  the  vertical  line,  you  will  know 
that  your  backsight  is  set  vertically.  A  good 
many  are  not!  It  fnust  be  remembered  that 
no  rifle  can  be  adjusted  to  shoot  straight 
all  ranges  owing  to  the  drift  of  the  bullet 


this  is  negligable  at  short  ranges  but  if 
want  to  make  yo|ir  rifle  shoot  straight  at 
600  yards  and  upwards,  allowance  must  be 
made. 

Most  British  target  sharks — using  the  .303 
Long  Enfield  (which  has  a  left  handed  twist) 
adjust  their  horizontal  zero  so  that  their  shots 
strike  lA  inch  to  the  right  of  the  vertical  line 
at  25  yards,  thus  giving  them  a  true  zero  for 
600  yards.  At  longer  ranges  a  further  allow- 
ance must  be  made.  As  most  Canadian  and 
American  rifles  have  right  handed  twists  the 
opposite  allowance  must  be  made.  Now  hav- 
ing got  the  real  zeroes  of  your  rifle  you  can 
find  out  the  elevations  required  at  each  range 
and  check  these  up  with  any  figures  you 
can  find  given  for  your  rifle  in  the  catalogues 
and  text  books.  . 

The  only  thing  required  for  this  is  to  know 
how  many  minutes  of  angle  is  represented  by 
each  notch,  click,  or  turn  of  your  backsight. 
Mr.  Lynn's  calculation  on  page  793  (column  1 ) 
does  this  for  you.  Supposing,  as  in  the  case  he 
gives,  each  notch  on  your  backsight  gives  a 
rise  of  .025  or  1-40  inch — and  your  sight  base 
is,  let  us  say,-  20  inches. 

Now  1  minute  of  angle  =  1  inch  at  100  yards 
(3600  inches.). 

Then  1  minute  of  angle  =  1-180  inch  at  20 
inches.  ^ 

Therefore  No.  of  minutes  per  notch  =  1-10 
divided  by  1-180  =4K  minutes. 

One  more  point  regarding  you  vertical 
zero.  If  you  use  a  cartridge  giving  a  velocity 
differing  from  standard,  you  must  find  your 
zero  again  for  that  load,  as  cartridges  of  dif- 
ferent velocity  will  give  different  zeros  owing 
to  change  in  barrel  vibration 

Before  closing  I  would  like  to  express  a  wish 
that  Mr.  Lynn  will  forgive  these  criticisms 
from  an  unknown  rifle  enthusiast  w7ho  would 
be  only  too  glad  for  Mr.  Lynn  to  find  loopholes 
in  his  arguments. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Various  .22's. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition,  Dept. 

I  am  about  to  get  a  .22  rifle  and  would  like 
to  know  the  respective  merits  of  the  Winches- 
ter, Remington,  Savage,  Stevens,  B.S.A., 
and  Cooey  rifles,  also  prices  of  the  two  last 
named.  Which  ones  of  the  above  are  bored 
for  the  .22  short,  long,  and  long  rifle  cart- 
ridges? Do  you  think  a  .22  long  rifle  cartridge 
.  would  kill  a  fox  at  75  yards?    What  make  of 


cartridge  do  you  prefer  using  for  target  and 
small  game?  Do  you  think  the  factory  sights 
on  the  above  mentioned  rifles  are  satisfactory? 
If  not,  what  sights  would  you  suggest  for  all 
round  work? 

Philip  Frank, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Reply — The  best  .22  rifles  made  for  target 
work  are  the  Winchester  Bolt  Action  Repeat: 
Model  52,  the  B.S.A.  No.  12  match  rifle,  th 
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Stevens  No.  414  and  the  Winchester  Single 
Shot  musket. 

For  all  round  use  for  hunting  and  target 
shooting  where  you  would  not  require  extra- 
ordinary fine  results  the  Winchester  Model 
1890,  Savage  Model  1914,  the  Remington 
Model  12  and  the  Stevens  Icjjeal  would  be 
splendid. 

For  lighter  work  where  a  cheaper  rifle  is 
satisfactory,  the  Cooey  rifle  which  sells  for 
$12.00,  the  Stevens  Favorite,  the  Remington 
No.  4  or  the  Winchester  Model  1906  Repeater 
and  the  light  single  shot  Winchester  and  Sav- 
age bolt  action  rifles  are  good.  All  of  these 
rifles  could  be  obtained  to  shoot  the  long 
rifle  cartridge. 

A  .22  long  rifle  will  kill  foxes  at  75  yards  if 
you  hit  them  right  but  the  cartridge  is  too 
light  for  that  purpose  because  it  is  not  suf- 
ficiently powerful  to  make  kills  on  the  aver- 
age shot.  A  .25-20  or  .25-35  would  be  much 
better.  The  best  .22  calibre  ammunition  for 
use  for  small  game  shooting  would  be  such 
cartridges  as  the  U.S.N.R.A.  hollow  point 
and  the  Winchester,  Remington  and  Peters 
long  rifle  hollow  points. 

The  best  target  ammunition  for  long  range 
would  be  the  Winchester  Precision  200,  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  A.,  the  Peters  N.R.A.  and  the 
Remington  regular  long  rifle.  The  Reming- 
ton Company  also  makes  a  'special  cartridge 
for  indoor  match  shooting.  It  is  not  so  good 
for  outdoor  work. 

If  you  wish  to  invest  in  a  good  rifle  and  can 
afford  a  good  set  of  sights,  a  telescope  is  the 
best  thing  going.  The  second  choice  would 
be  a  rear  sight  like  the  Lyman  103  or  the 
B.S.A.  No.  8  and  a  front  sight  like  the  Lyman 
No.  5.  However,  I  believe  there  is  room  for 
a  better  front  sight  than  is  as  yet  on  the  mar- 
ket. This  sight  would  consist  of  a  combina- 
tion of  four  sights  all  of  which  would  be  re- 
movable from  a  covered  globe.  The  first 
sight  would  have  a  medium  jack,  ivory  bead. 
The  second  would  be  a  small  size  gold  bead, 
the  third  an  aperture  and  the  fourth  a  flat 
bar,  the  first  two  for  game  shooting  and  the 
second  two  lor  target  shooting.  There  is  no 
reason  why  such  a  sight  could  not  be  produced 
and  it  would  be  the  one  and  only  all  round 
'lront  sight.  The  factory  sights  on  such  rifles 
as  the  Winchester  Bolt  Action  Repeater  and 
the  B.S.A.  No.  12  are  splendid  for  target 
shooting,  but  they  must  be  fitted  with  a  new 
front  sight  fo*-  game  shooting.  Most  of  the 
others  are  fairly  good  for  game  shooting,  but 
are  not  fine  enough  for  target  shooting.  For 
game  shooting  you  should  have  either  a  gold 


or  ivory  bead  front  and  for  target  shooting 
you  should  have  an  aperture  or  flat  bar  iron 
front  sight.  Neither  type  is  of  very  much 
use  for  the  other  type  of  shooting. 


The  .22  Savage  H.  P. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Regarding  the  doubtful  position  of  the  .22 
Hi-Power  Savage  as  a  big  game  rifle,  I  have 
compiled  a  table  from  the  Winchester  catalog, 
giving  the  approximate  energy  at  50  yards 
of  the  .22  H.P.S.  and  thirteen  other  big  game 
cartridges,  and  you  will  note  that  the  .22  H.P. 
S.  has  more  energy  than  any  of  the  others; 
it  has  also  more  penetration,  and  will  tear  as 
big  a  hole  as  any  of  the  others. 


.227    Hi-Power  Savage,  s.p  1090  f.p. 

.40-82  Winchester,  s.p  1084  " 

.38-70        44         s.p,....  1080  44 

.38            "  Express   1029  " 

.38            "  II.V.  s.p  1012  " 

.40-60        44         lead                    973  44 

.32-40        "  H.V.  s.p                      960  " 

.38-56        44         s.p                      953  44 

.40-65        44         lead                    918  44 

.40-60        44         lead                    895  44 

.25-35        44         s.p                      880  44 

.44-40        "HY.  s.p                      877  44 

.38-55        44         s.p                      856  44 

.44-40        "         lead                    614  44 


If  energy  and  penetration  is  killing  power, 
don't  you  think  that  the  .22  Hi-Power  shows 
up  very  well.  For  a  start  the  sportsmen 
wanted  high  velocity  and  small  bore,  and  now 
they  want  higher  velocity  and  a  big  bore.  I 
would  not  be  surprised  to  see  a  law  passed  to 
put  a  stop  to  it.  as  the  sporting  arms  are  get- 
ting to  be  dangerous. 

C.  J.  Johnston, 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Reply — It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  an- 
swered this  question  yourself  because  you 
state  that  sportsmen  formerly  wanted  high 
velocity  and  small  bore,  and  now  they  want 
higher  velocity  and  a  big  bore.  A  great  many 
of  them  have  found  by  experience  that  some  of 
the  extremely  small  calibre  and  very  light 
weight  bullets  are  likely  to  fly  to  pieces  when 
hitting  heavy  bones,  or  heavy  brush  on  the 
way  to  the  game  and  this  is  the  reason  why 
more  of  them  want  a  bigger  calibre  rifle.  I 
do  not  believe  that  very  many  experienced 
hunters  would  claim  that  the  .22  Hi-Power  has 
as  much  killing  power  as  a  rifle  like  the  .40-82 
Winchester,  with  the  single  exception  of 
paunch  shot/  Its  principal  advantages  are 
its  light  weight,  light  recoil  and  flat  trajectory. 

It  is  not  likely  that  any  law  will  be  passed 
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that  would  place  a  limit  on  the  power  of  the 
cartridge  above  which  sportsmen  could  not  go; 
but,  it  is  very  possible  that  laws  might  be 
passed  that  would  place  a  limit  upon  the 
power  of  the  cartridges  beneath  which  it  would 
not  be  legal  to  go  for  big  game  shooting. 

Any  sporting  rifle  is  dangerous  when  an 
excitable  and  careless  shot  is  behind  it.  I 
once  found  a  doe  that  had  been  ohot  with  a 
round  ball  from  a  shotgun  in  woods  that  were 
so  open  that  the  hunter  could  have  seen  an 
animal  as  small  as  a  grey  squirrel  anywhere 
within  100  yards  of  it,  and  yet  he  killed  this 
doe  as  she  was  lying  in  her  form  within  30 
yards  of  him  and  in  plain  sight,  when  the  laws 
specifically  stated  that  nothing  but  bucks 
with  horns  2  inches  above  the  hair  could  be 
legally  killed.  It  would  make  no  difference 
at  all  which  type  of  weapon  such  a  hunter 
would  use,  because  he  would  shoot  at  any- 
thing he  saw  and  then  think  afterwards. 

Editor. 


Ammunition  For  The  .38-45  Bullard. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Where  can  I  obtain  cartridges  for  the  .38-45 
Bullard  rifle?  None  of  the  dealers  in  this 
vicinity  handle  them. 

A  Reader, 

London,  Ontario. 

Reply — You  can  obtain  a  few  of  these  cart- 
ridges by  addressing  Mr.  A.  P.  Lane,  Manager 
of  Service  Division,  Advertising  Department, 
Remington  Arms  Company,  Inc.,  233  Broad- 
way, New  York  City. 

This  rifle  and  cartridge  have  been  off  of  the 
market  for  so  many  years  that  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  secure  them,  but  the  Remington 
Company  still  have  a  few  hundred  cartridges 
of  this  calibre  on  hand. 

Editor. 


A  Rifle  For  Big  Game. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Kindly  advise  me  which  would  be  the  best 
rifle  to  get  for  hunting  moose  and  large  bear, 
(grizzly.) 

The  Newton  chambered  for  their  powerful 
.30  Newton  cartridge  or  a  rifle  chambered  for 
the  1906  Springfield  cartridge  (30  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment). 

In  thick  brush  I  would  u^e  the  .220  grain 
soft  point  bullet. 

Gerald  R.  Saber. 
Reply — My  experience  with  Newton  rifles 
has  not  been  very  satisfactory,  in  so  far  as  the 


certainty  of  the  working  of  the  action  is  con- 
cerned. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  buy  one  of  the 
new  model  23  Remington  .30-1906  Calibre 
bolt  action  rifles  or  the  .30-1906  Cal.  Winches- 
ter. The  Remington  uses  the  Model  1917 
U.S.  Army  action  and  is  made  into  a  beauti- 
fully modeled  weapon*  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  the  reliability  of  this  rifle.  In 
case  you  cannot  obtain  it  in  time  I  would 
suggest  the  Model  1895  Winchester  for  the 
.30-1906  cartridge  or  the  .35  Model  1895 
cartridge. 

A  sporting  Springfield  would  be  slightly 
preferable  to  some  hunters  if  you  could  obtain 
it.  The  Newton  is  a  good  rifle  if  it  would 
work,  but  some  of  them  give  some  trouble  and 
when  you  are  hunting  grizzly  bear  you  want  a. 
rifle  that  will  be  sure  to  handle  the  cartridges 
without  any  difficulty. 

Editor. 


An  88  Year  Old  Rifleman. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Hmmunition  Dept. 

The  enclosed  target  was  made  with  a  .22 
calibre  rifle  at  25  yards  (ten  shots)  by  Mr. 
Ezra  Malott  of  Kingsville  in  his  88th  year. 


Uncle  Ezra  as  he  is  known  to  the  people  of 
Kingsville  in  his  past  lite  was  a  great  deer 
hunter  and  many  a  buck  fell  to  his  deadly 

aim. 

But  as  years  crept  along  he  was  obliged  to 
give  up  the  hunt  and  has  for  many  years  been 

living  a  retired  life. 

E.  O.  Scratch, 

Kingsville,  Ontario. 

Choosing  a  Rifle. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Which  of  the  following  rifles  would  be  the 
best  for  common  hunting  in  Canada,  such  as 
deer,  moose  and  bear,  the  .35  Remington,  the 
.32  Winchester  Special  or  the  .35  Winchester 
Self-Loading?    I  suppose  the  .35  Remington 
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is  more  powerful  than  the  .32  Remington 
Special. 

John  Ilentschel, 

Maynooth,  Ontario. 

Reply — Either  the  .35  Remington  or  the 
.32  Special  Winchester  would  be  very  satis- 
factory for  your  purpose.  I  would  recom- 
mend either  one  of  these  rifles.  Both  of  them 
would  be  considerably  more  effective  than  the 
.35  Self-loading  Winchester.  I  would  re- 
commend that  you  choose  the  rifle  that  you 
prefer  the  balance  and  appearance  of  and  for 
which  you  can  obtain  ammunition  with  the 
least  difficulty.  Either  one  will  be  quite 
satisfactory. 

Editor. 


The  Lee-Enfield. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  read  in  your  magazine  advertise- 
ments about  exchanging  rifles  for  a  short  Lee- 
Enfield.  Are  these  the  rifles  that  w'ere  used 
in  the  war?  Are  there  any  of  these  rifles  for 
sale  and  what  would  be  the  price  of  one? 
Could  you  also  give  me  an  address  where  I 
might  be  able  to  purchase  one?  How  would 
one  of  these  rifles  do  for  a  deer  or  moose  gun? 

Robert  Addy. 

Pakesley,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  best  way  that  I  know  of  to 
purchase  a  Lee-Enfield  would  be  by  placing 
an  advertisement  in  Rod  and  Gun  as  you 
could  very  likely  buy  one  of  them  from  one 
of  the  returned  soldiers.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  other  source  from  which  you  could  be  sure 
of  obtaining  this  rifle. 

It  would  make  a  good  deer  and  moose  gun 
if  it  were  remodeled  into  a  sporting  rifle  and 
fitted  with  sporting  sights  and,  of  course 
used  with  soft  point  ammunition. 

Editor. 


The  7  M.M.  Mauser. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  7  M.M.  Mauser  made  by  Loewe 
1894,  30  inch  barrel.  This  was  evidently  an 
old  service  rifle  as  it  had  on  a  bayonet  fixture 
and  ramrod. 

ft  seems  to  be  a  good  rifle  and  very  quick 
as  I  can  get  a  bullet  to  a  hair  seal  before  it 
dives,  which  is  more  than  the  average  gun 
will  do. 

It  is  sighted  to  2,0(p  meters  and  the  lowest 
sight  is  300.  This  makes  shooting  at  short 
range  a  bit  haphazard.  Would  it  be  possible 
to  get  this  re-sighted  for  a  shorter  range,  and 
would  the  cost  be  prohibitive?  What  do  you 
think  of  this  gun  for  deer  and  bear?    Will  it 


make  much  of  a  mess,  using  soft  point  U.M.G. 
shells? 

I  have  a  Remington  12  gauge,  repeater. 
This  gun  scatters  badly.  Would  it  pay  me 
to  get  a  new.  barrel,  and  should  I  have  to 
send  to  the  factory  for  same? 

L.  K.  Wiseman, 

Simoon  Sound,  B.C. 

Reply — The  gun  that  you  have  would  be 
a  very  good  rifle  for  deer  and  bear  shooting. 
The  soft  point  bullets  will  not  tear  the  game 
too  badly  to  make  it  advisable  to  use  them. 
In  fact,  it  will  not  be  any  too  heavy  for  the 
game  that  you  mention.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  have  it  equipped  with  a  Lyman  re- 
ceiver peep  sight  and  the  gold  oi  ivory  front 
sight. 

If  you  would  cut  off  the  barrel  to  about  24 
inches  and  lighten  up  the  stock  into  a  modified 
sporter  it  would  make  a  much  better  hunting 
rifle. 

You  would  need  to  send  your  Remington 
shotgun  to  the  factory  to  have  a  new  barrel 
fitted.  It  would  undoubtedly  be  worth  a 
new  full  choke  barrel.  You  very  likely  have 
obtained  one  of  them  with  a  cylinder  bore 
barrel  which  would  be  intended  for  brush 
shooting. 

The  7  M.M.  Mauser  is  about  equal  to  the 
.30-1906  in  velocity  and  flat  trajectory  which 
is  the  reason  that  you  can  kill  -seals  before 
they  dive. 

m  Editor. 


Rigby  Rifles. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  greatly  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
kindly  furnish  this  information — • 

Are  Rigby  rifles  still  on  the  market?  Where 
are  they  made  and  by  whom? 

In  what  calibres  are  they  made? 

Kindly  give  me  a  description  of  the  action, 
etc. 

A.  Wescott, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Reply — The  Ribgy  rifles  are_ manufactured 
by  John  Rigby  Co.,  43  Sackville  St.,  London, 
W.,  England.  They  manufacture  bolt  action 
repeating,  single  shot  and  double  hammerless 
high  power  sporting  rifles  in  various  calibres. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  write  to 
them  for  their  latest  catalog.  As  far  as  I 
know  most  of  their  rifles  are  still  on  the  mar- 
ket, although  nearly  all  of  the  English  firms 
curtailed  their  production  during  the  war. 

The  Rigby  rifles  are  very  well  made  rifles 
and  most  of  them  are  expensively  made  in  the 
English  styles. 

v  Editor. 


ABOUT  the  time  the  month  of  December 
begins  to  hold  down  the  calendar  in 
hale  determination  it  is  that  time  the 
ice  fisher  bestirs  himself  and  begins  to  think 
of  holes  through  the  ice,  bobbers  dipping  and 
fine  fish  being  pulled  out  of  their  native 
element  to  the  world  of  frost  and  snow  above. 
Be  not  mistaken.  The  inveterate  ice  fisher 
looks  forward  to  the  ice  fishing  days  with  the 
same  fervor  that  the  angler  in  the  early  spring 
appraises  the  mellow  fishing  days  to  soon 
come.  He  will  have  many  interesting  things 
to  tell  you  about  his  favorite  sport,  when  they 
bite  best,  and  when  they  don't  seem  to  bite 
at  all.  He  will  tell  you  the  habits  of  the  fish 
and  how  you  must  hunt  them  in  the  water  at 
this  or  that  level  and  if  you  go  above  or  below 
that- restricted  level  you  will  have  little  or  no 
luck  in  the  taking  of  that  fish.  He  will  tell 
you  of  the  big  fellows  that  he  catches  in  the 
winter  and  he  will  tell  you  how  he  plays  them 
and  how  last  winter  he  brought  a  twenty 
pound  pike  caught  on  a  minnow  right  smack 
up  to  the  hole  and  then  bored  the  savage 
fellow's  head  through  with  a  bullet  from 
his  .22  pistol.  As  he  relates  the  story  his 
eyes  sparkle  and  the  smoke  comes  in  perfect 
clouds  from  his  pipe.  He  is  simply  in  his 
element;  that  is  all.  None  of  that  hot  wea- 
ther fishing  for  him.  Thank  you,  he  will  have 
cold  weather  fishing  for  his  share  and  he  will 
catch  better  and  finer  fishes  than  the  summer 
season  ever  knew.  And  he  is  right  in  that, 
too.    The  various  fish  species  have  fed  well 


throughout  the  entire  autumnal  season. 
Some  of  the  fish  have  been  fasting  during  the 
hot  weather  of  late  summer,  but  autumn  saw 
them  recuperating  and  filling  up  to  the  brim. 
The  man  who  was  loath  in  November  to  lay 
aside  his  rod  went  out  when  the  ice  was  begin- 
ning to  spear  out  from  the  lake  edges  and  got 
the  finest  fish  he  ever  laid  eyes  on.  But  the 
ice  came  and  coated  the  water  over,  and,  in 
his  own  words,  "shut  me  out  from  the  best 
fishing  I  believe  I  ever  would  have  had." 
It  not  occuring  to  him  that  one  can  fish 
through  the  ice  just  as  well. 

To  the  man  unversed  in  ice  fishing,  the  get- 
ting of  the  bait  for  winter  fishing  proves  the 
biggest  snag  of  all.  The  honest-to-goodness 
ice  fisher,  however,  is  not  disturbed  on  that 
score  for  when  the  minnows  were  schooling 
and  banding  together  when  the  cold  weather 
settled  down  he  went  forth  with  his  nets  and 
laid  in  a  goodly  supply  not  only  of  one,  two 
and  three  inch  shiners  but  also  those  creek 
chubs  which  are  so  full  of  life,  especially  in 
the  cold  weather.  It  is  then  that  the  min- 
nows work  in  from  the  lakes  into  the  mouths 
of  creeks;  they  will  tarry  under  docks  and  in 
channels  not  to  stay  there  for  good,  but  mere- 
ly for  a  time  before  they  again  take  to  cour- 
sing around  in  quest  of  food.  It  is  for  that 
reason  one  is  liable  to  have  his  greatest  suc- 
cess in  winter  fishing  for  the  pike  by  cutting 
in  right  off  from  the  mouth  of  a  creek,  inlet  or 
outlet  to  a  lake  in  ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water. 
Sooner  or  later  some  big  pike  is  coming  that 
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way  and  when  he  sees  the  minnow  on  the  hook 
he  will  seize  it,  opqn-mouthed,  with  a  vicious- 
ness  and  rush  that  will  surprise  you.  There 
are  fishes  given  to  hibernating  in  the  winter 
or  at  least  given  to  little  moving  about,  but 
this  is  not  true  of  the  pickerel,  pike  and  mus- 
callonge.    They  are,  as  ever,  on  duty  and 


always  seem  to  have  an  empty  place  in  their  J 
stomach  that  demands  to  be  filled. 

To  catch  a  fish  in  the  winter  season  has  a 
strange  attraction  about  it  and  no  one  feels 
this  so  strongly  as  the  inveterate  ice  fisher. 
In  the  summer  you  wend  your  way  to  your 
fishing  haunts  with  the  sun  high  in  the  clear 
blue  heavens  and  the  meadow  grasses  swaying 
to  and  fro.  The  bob-o-link  is  singing  above 
his  nest  among  the  marigolds  and  the  quail  is 
piping  in  the  field.  Bees  will  like  as  not  be 
humming  in  the  clover  and  the  click,  click, 
click  of  the  mower  comes  to  your  ears  as  an 
accompaniment.  But  in  the  season  of  winter 
it  is  all  different;  but  having  a  strange  appeal 
just  the  same.  The  trees  will  now  be  naked 
of  leaves  and  the  bare  branches  will  be  out- 
lined against  the  gray  skies.  It  is  now  a 
north  wind  whispers  through  the  branches 
where  the  south  wind  not  so  long  ago  called 
forth  your  attention.  The  black-capped 
chicadee  pipes  sweetly  his  strain  and  the 
lone  jay  utters  a  shrill  note  from  the  depth  of 
the  oak-wood.  Or  here  a  merry  crew  of 
snow-buntings  rise  from  a  rag  weed  hedge  at 
the  swamp.  You  pause  and  watch  them  as 
they  again  drop  to  snow  and  busy  themselves 
at  their  picking  up  of  the  seeds  that  the 
withered  stalks  afford.  The  snow  bunting 
you  will  count  a  soul  of  indefatigable  charm; 
the  very  theme  of  merry  abandonment,  per- 
fectly at  home  in  the  high-piling,  shifting, 


eternally  shifting  snowdrifts.  The  coldest 
and  apparently  the  most  dismal  day  that  the 
ice  fisher  knows  always  has  this  patient  soul 
to  arouse  his  interest  and  color  his  thoughts. 

The  ice  fisher's  equipment  is  simple  to  say 
the  very  least.  For  the  smaller  fish  such  as 
the  croppies,  calico  bass/sunfishes,  perch  and 
bass  he  will  have  a  line  known  as  the  tourn- 
ament casting  line,  black  of  color  and  rather 
fine  of  calibre  which  is  used,  as  its  name  sug- 
gests, in  tournament  casting.  When  this 
line  is  dropped  down  in  the  water  it  is  strange 
but  nevertheless  true  it  seems  absolutely  to 
lose  itself  as  to  color,  merging  in  with  the 
water.  But  an  added  precaution  is  to  outfit 
yourself  with  a  gut  leader  on  the  line  of  the 
mist-hued  type,  one  of  near-fine  calibre  for 
the  smaller  fish,  but  one  of  the  salmon  size 
when  you  go  forth  for  the  aggressive  pike. 
The  ice  fisher  does  not  need  a  rod  or  reel  in  his 
fishing.  He  simply  has  a  stick  a  foot  in 
length  with  notches  cut  in  either  end.  Over 
this  stick  the  line  is  wound  and  when  the 
right  length  of  line  is  out  a  loop  knot  is  tied 
on  the  stick  and  the  stick  is  used  to  hold  the 
line,  acting  much  as  would  a  rod  or  a  pole. 
A  sack  for  the  fish  and  the  minnow  bucket 
teeming  with  just  the  right  size  minnows  are 
other  parts  of  the  equipment;  not  to  forget  the 
invaluable  ice  skimmer  which  is  simply  a 
wire  turned  in  a  circle  at  the  head,  the  wires 


continuing  back  to  make  the  handle.  Over 
the  circle  is  stretched  wire  porch  netting  to 
form  a  slight  belly  in  its  centre.  With  this 
affair  you  can  skim  the  chipped  ice  particles 
off  of  the  water  of  the  hole  when  you  have  it 
cut  and  incidentally  you  can  use  it  to  take 
the  minnows  one  by  one  out  of  the  minnow 
bucket.  In  the  absence  of  this  skimmer  you 
do  this  uncomfortable  work  with  the  unpro- 
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tected  hands,  and,  likewise  you  pick  out  the 
minnows  from  the  bucket  with  your  bare 
hands.  This,  when  the  temperature  regis- 
ters below  zero  is  no  joyl  I  I 

Fish  in  the  winter  have  as  many  habits  and 
notions  as  they  ever  had  in  the  summer. 
There  are  days  when  you  would  swear  you 
could  take  out  a  limit  in  no  time,  only  to  find 
after  hours  of  patient  fishing  that^ou  have 
not  had  a  nibble.  Then  again  you  may  go 
out  when  the  thermometer  tells  you  it  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  below  the  zero  mark  and 
catch  them  so  fast  you  have  hardly  time  to 
bait  the  hook.  Often  you  will  have  your  best 
success  in  the  midst  of  a  driving  snow-storm 
when  the  flakes  crowd  the  air  so  densely 
thick  that  you  cannot  see  ten  feet  from  you. 

But  there  is  excitement  and  joy  in  this. 

When  there  is  not  a  sign  of  living  activity 
around  you,  to  have  the  bobber  (lying  there 
on  the  water  of  the  ice-hole)  begin  to  act 
queer,  taking  to  moving  from  this  side  of  the 
hole  to  the  other,  and  suddenly  to  go  right 
straight  down — and  then  to  set  the  hook  with 
a  twitch  of  the  line;  perhaps  there  is  a  pleasure 
in  fishing  to  equal  it,  perhaps  many  pleasures, 
but  certainly  this  is  one  of  them.  Up  comes 
the  fine  fellow  from  out  the  depths  fighting 
every  foot  of  the  way  only  to  be  pulled  out 
and  next  to  lie  flopping  on  the  snow. 

The  time  of  the  day;  to  fish  is  something  that 
is  much  like  that  recognized  during  the  sum- 
mer season.  The  fish  in  the  winter  seem  to 
have  the  same  fdeding  hours.  Thus  you 
will  find  it  best  from  six  in  the  morning  to 
about  nine  in  the  fore-noon.  Then  they  will 
suddenly  stop  biting  and  through  the  middle 
of  the  day  not  a  solitary  nibble  will  you  have 
at  your  lure.  But  about  two  o'clock  they 
will  start  in  again  if  you  are  on  the  right 
grounds  and  from  then  on  until  about  five 
o'clock  the  fishing  is  at  its  best.  Then  there 
will  be  another  let-up  when  about  seven  or 
eight  at  night  another  delegation  of  fishes  will 
come  forth  to  move  around.  Fishing  at 
night  on  the  ice  has  an  attraction  about  it 
that  day-fishing  never  can  claim  as  its  own. 
Then  it  is  that  one  seeks  out  the  secluded 
bays  and  goes  about  his  angling  for.  the  fine 
fellows.  And  they  are  there.  Have  no 
doubt  about  it.  When  they  do  start  to  bite 
it  is  let  down  and  pull  up  in  a  right  merry 
manner.  It  is  then  that  a  party  of  good  fel- 
lows get  together.  Previously,  during  the 
day  hours,  wood  from  shore  has  been  dragged 
out  on  the  ice  and  from  this  wood  the  fires  at 
night  are  built  around  the  place  where  one  is 
to  fish.    At  night  the  fires  are  made  and  as 


they  blaze  high  the  holes  are  cut  here  and 
there  as  fancy  suggests  and  past  experience 
will  tell  you.  Soon  the  holes  are  through  and 
the  ice  is  skimmed  off  of  them  so  that  the 
water  shows  up  steel  blue  or  black,  catching 
the  twinkle  from  the  fires.  One  can  imagine 
that  this  ghostly  glow  penetrates  deep  into 
the  water  and  what  effect  it  must  have  on  the 
fish  in  the  water  in  that  vicinity.  They  are 
surprised  and  as  curious  as  a  woman  to  know 
a  man's  past.  By  twos  and  threes  and  fours 
and  fives  they  come  sallying  in  from  far  and 
near  to  see  "what  is  doing."  You  are  pro- 
bably of  an  idea  that  the  light  that  fires  on 
the  ice  shed  in  the  water  below  would  be  of 
a  conservative  nature;  that  there  will  be  a 
glow  there  all  right.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the 
water  will  be  lit  up  with  a  glow  equal  to  that 
shed  in  the  morning  by  the  sunlight  and  it 
will  be  clear  enough,  too,  so  that  the  fish  can 
see  the  minnow  you  let  down.  And,  too,  this 
area  of  light  will  be  seen  by  the  fish  for  a  great 
distance  out  into  the  lake.  Is  it  any  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  fish  are  curious  to  be  there 
and  know  what  is  up. 

You  probably  will  want  an  added  attraction 
to  bring  the  fish  around.  You  have,  there- 
fore fitted  yourself  out  with  an  ordinary  glass, 
electric  bulb  and  to  this  you  have  connected 
some  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  waterproof  wire 
cord  which  can  be  let  into  the  water  without 
any  harm  coming  to  it.  This  is  in  turn  con- 
nected to  four  batteries  as  conveyors  of  light, 
quite  sufficient  for  the  purpose  in  view.  The 
light  is  turned  on  at  the  bulb  and  then  by  the 
fire  a  cake  of  wax  is  brought  into  service  a 
liberal  coating  of  the  wax  being  run  around 
the  edges  of  the  bulb  so  that  all  places  are 
coated  over,  and  no  water  can  work  in. 
In  a  few  moments  the  wax  has  hardened  and 
the  light  is  ready  to  be  let  down.  This  is 
done  and  it  is  worked  slowly  up  and  down. 
The  effect  on  the  fish  can  be  imagined.  They 
at  once  come  in  closer  and  closer  to  the  bulk 
so  that  in  a  short  time  you  have  hundreds  of 
them  in  and  around  that  spot.  The  holes  in 
the  ice  are  so  arranged  that  one  can  fish  this 
place  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  When 
all  other  methods  fail  in  fishing  at  night,  this 
one  has  never  been  known  to  fail.  It  is  the 
key  to  a  happy^situation;  a  means  toward  an 
end  as  successful  as  it  is  ingenious. 

As  a  rule  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  fires  on 
the  ice  or  an  electric  light  for  that  matter, 
providing  you  are  in  select  fishing  grounds. 
Then  you  simply  cut  your  hole,  skim  off  the 
ice  and  place  your  lantern  at  the  edge  of  the 
hole  so  that  it  is  slightly  slanting,  throwing 
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its  glow  down  in  the  water.  Light  travels 
far  in  the  water  and  that  is  never  so  true  as 
when  the  world  below  is  dark.  The  least 
light  in  such  a  case  will  fairly  pierce  the  water. 
Often  the  fish  can  be  captured  ten  feet  from 
the  surface  when  using  a  light  of  this  sort 
when,  probably,  you  have  been  fishing  in 
thirty  feet  of  water.  When  using  a  light  it  is, 
therefore,  well  to  fish  as  close  to  the  surface 


ST 


(?) 


as  ten  feet  the  reason  being  that  the  fish  have 
been  attracted  toward  the  surface  by  the  light 
from  the  lantern  at  the  edge  of  the  hole. 
t  Chubs  and  shiners  are  hard  to  equal  as 
lures  for  such  fish  as  croppies  and  calico  bass, 


bait  by  digging  down  close  to  a  barn  under 
a  manure  heap  or  if  he  chooses  he  can  lay  open 
a  dead  tree  and  find  all  the  small  tree  grubs 
that  he  desires  for  use  in  catching  these  fish 
that  are  to  be  used  for  lures.  Small  sunfish 
can  be  caught  in  the  same  manner  and  make 
ideal  lures  for  the  pikes;  in  fact,  if  I  am  to 
say  it,  I  fully  believe  the  sunfish  equal  to  the 
perch  in  every  respect.  The  sunfish  can  be 
hooked  on  just  back  of  its  dorsal  fin,  using  a 
pickerel  hook  with  along  shank  to  it.  A  pike 
is  attracted  almost  instantly  to  a  disabled 
sunfish  and  if  you  should  open  the  stomachs  of 
various  of  these  fishes,  winter  or  summer,  you 
will  find  specimens  of  this  common  fish  inside 
of  them.  The  sunjish  also  makes  an  ideal 
trolling  lure  in  the  summer,  but  then,  instead 
of  being  hooked  back  of  the  dorsal  fin  to  do 
its  own  swimming  about  it  is  hooked  at  the 
head  and  trolled  along. 

A  memberiof  the  pike  family  inevitably 
takes  the  live  lure  offered  him  with  a  sweep 
and  a  dash,  with  a  suddenness  in  fact  that 
may  leave  you  off  your  guard,  the  most  sur- 


but  any  of  the  pikes  will  strike  them  as  swift 
as  lightning  when  they  are  seen  in  the  water. 
Perch,  however,  are  on  the  pike's  daily  bill  of 
fare.  They  will  follow  the  perch  schools 
wherever  they  go  and  often  as  not  feed  up  on 
these,  probably  because  they  are  most  num- 
erous and  as  easy  as  any  to  catch.  Perch 
have  a  habit  of  staying  close  to  the  bottom, 
therefore  to  catch  them  one  must  go  down 
for  them  using  a  fine  line  with  a  leader  to  it 
and  a  Number  8  or  10  hook.  One  generally 
will  be  able  to  find  angleworms  or  grubs  for 


prised  person  in  the  world.  If  you  are  not 
prepared  for  it  you  will  have  no  line  laid  out 
in  readiness  for  such  an  happening  and  be- 
fore you  know  it  the  line  is  snapped  or  you 
are  standing  there  with  a  line  sawing  across 
your  fingers  with  the  speed  of  an  express. 
Needless  to  say  a  cut  across  the  fingers  is  a 
result,  from  the  friction  of  the  line  run- 
ning across  them.  It  is  well  to  be  in  prepara- 
tion for  a  big  fellow  by  having  at  least  twenty 
feet  of  line  strung  out  on  the  ice  so  that  when 
the  run  comes  you  will  be  that  much  ahead 
of  him.  Again,  it  is  well,  under  these  circum- 
stances to  have  a  pair  of  gloves  on  the  hand, 
cotton  gloves  will  do,  though  skin  gloves  are 
better.  The  moment  a  pike  strikes,  set  the 
hook  and  then  let  him  go.  He  will  as  a  rule 
run  for  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  when  he 
will  come  to  a  stop.  Then  tighten  up  on  the 
line  and  commence  to  work  him  in.  He  will 
be  loath  to  do  this  and  will  be  as  backward 
as  a  calf,  pulled  by  the  halter  out  of  the  barn. 
But  continue  working  him  in.  As  he  sees 
himself  being  pulled  for  the  hole  he  will  make 
another  dash  for  liberty  far  more  speedy  than 
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the  first  and  may  run  much  farther  so  see  that 
you  have  more  than  twenty  feet  of  line  ready 
for  this  occurrence.  If  you  have  a  fifteen  or 
twenty  pounder  (and  they  are  commonly 
taught  in  these  weights  during  the  winter 
season)  it  may  take  some  time  to  haul  him  in, 
but  sooner  or  later  you  will  get  him  so  near  the 
surface  that  you  can 
distinguish  his  aggres- 
sive snout  and  those 
fierce  eyes  of  his.  But 
remember  this.  Keep 
away  from  his  sight 
for  the  moment  he  sees 
sign  of  life  above  him 
he  will  put  up  a  splash 
and  fight  that  may, 
inadvertently,  snap 
your  line.  It  is  a  good 
idea  for  one  man  to 
watch  near  the  hole, 
though  not  in  sight  too 
much  and  when  the 
head  is  made  out  to 
shove  a  rifle  into  range 
and  give  him  a  lead  bullet.  That  generally 
is  the  only  way  a  large  fish  of  this  sort  can  be 
taken  out  of  the  water  through  a  hole  in  the 
ice.  In  all  the  winter  fishing  I  have  done, 
under  many  and  various  conditions,  only 
once  do  I  recall  a  pike  of  a  large  size  pulled 
out  of  the  water  by  main  strength  and  a 
"do  or  die"  determination.  But  the  line  in 
this  case  was  of  a  calibre  suitable  for  tuna 
fishing  (a  Cuttyhunk  line,  in  fact) ;  and  even 


water.  If  the  water  is  shallow  toward  the 
mouth,  work  out  until  you  get  to  the  feet  foot 
depth  and  there  arrange  your  line.  To  do 
this  saw  off  the  tongue  from  a  pine  board, 
which,  you  will  admit  is  a  very  shaky  reed. 
Now  cut  a  hole  in  the  ice  four  or  five  feet  in 
length,  narrow  and  long.  Through  this  the 
pine  tongue  is  slipped  under  the  ice.  Next 
cut  a  hole  about  the  length  of  the  strip  away 
from  the  other  hole.  Now  work  the  strip 
through  the  first  hole  and  guide  it  toward  the 
second  one.  By  looking  down  in  the  second 
hole  you  can  easily  see  when  the  strip  comes 
forward,  when,  by  thrusting  down  a  stick 
with  a  hook  of  wire  to  it,  it  can  be  pulled  to 
the  surface.  Before  the  stick  is  pulled 
through,  the  line  is  tied  to  that  end  and  then 
it  is  pulled  on  to  the  second  hole.  In  this 
manner  the  line  can  be  pulled  from  hole  to 
hole  to  be  of  any  length  that  is  desired.  At 
intervals  along  this  line  will  be  the  drop  line 
which  can  be  three  up  to  five  feet  in  length. 
On  a  line  thirty  feet  long  I  would  place  five 
drop  lines,  each  with  its  hook  and  its  live  lure 
attached.  If  it  is  desired  to  keep  the  set  line 
more  or  less  horizontal  in  the  water  an  eight 
ounce  sinker  at  each  end  will  contrive  to  do 
this.  The  line  at  each  hole  is  held  by  a  stick 
laid  across  the  hole.  If  it  is  desired  this  cross- 
piece  can  be  cemented  into  place  by  cutting  a 
ditch  in  the  ice  so  that  the  pole  or  stick  lies 
level  with  the  ice  surface.  Water  can  then  be 
poured  around  it  which  will  freeze  holding  it 
almost  immovable  to  the  ice.  Large  shiners 
and  c,hubs  up  to  three,  four;  even  five  inches 


^[3  S 


then  the  fish  had  been  played  back  and  forth 
in  the  water  until  he  was  weak  and  with  little 
fight  left  in  him. 

Without  doubt  the  best  place  to  look  for 
the  pike  and  their  kind  is  around  the  inlet  or 
outlet  mouths  to  creeks  that  enter  and  leave 
lakes. 

Here  the  minnows  and  various  smaller 
finny  ones  the  pikes  feed  on  keep  themselves, 
and  here  your  lure  will,  sooner  or  later,  be 
seen,  and  seized.  Ten  or  fifteen  feet  of  water 
is  plenty  in  which  to  thus  fish  for  them.  At 
such  places,  at  the  mouths  of  inlets  one  will 
find  he  can  lay  a  set  line  and  have  his  best 
luck.  This  set  line  should  be  right  across  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  in  probably  fifteen  feet  of 


make  excellent  lures  for  this  set  line  at  the 
inlet  mouths.  One  should  be  able  to  catch,  in 
good  water,  as  high  as  three  pike  in  one  night 
on  this  set  line,  though  of  course  if  you  do 
hook  into  a  fifteen,  twenty  or  even  a  twenty- 
five  pounder  he  is  going  to  make  an  awful 
fight  and  keep  others  away.  See  to  that  you 
have  exceedingly  strong  lines,  Cuttyhunk 
linen  preferred.  The  good  part  about  the 
Cuttyhunk  lines  is  that  you  obtain  a  mighty 
strength  in  thetai  to  a  comparatively  fine 
calibre  of  line.  As  an  added  precaution  have  a 
twelve  or  fourteen  inch  gimp  leader  on  each 
drop  line.  Thus  the  pike  when  caught  will 
not  be  able  to  saw  off  the  line  as  he  fights  by 
it  wearing  back  and  forth  over  his  fangs.  A 
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set  line  such  as  I  have  depicted  can  be  kept 
stationary  on  that  one  place  all  winter.  When 
a  fish  is  caught  merely  release  the  line  on  the 
one  stick  and  pull  up  at  the  other,  but  before 
you  do  this  tie  on  an  added  line  so  that  when 
you  have  taken  off  the  fish  you  can  pull  the 
line  back.  This  is  important  to  remember. 
A  glimpse  at  the  illustration  should  give  you  a 
complete  idea  on  how  to  go  about  this. 

T©  obtain  minnows  in  winter  is  quite  a 
trick  and  very  few  are  conversant  with  the 
manner  gone  about  to  do  this.  Minnows 
such  as  chubs  and  shiners  that  live  in  creeks 
inevitably  make  their  way  into  the  deepest 
holes  where  they  stay  tjirough  the  winter. 
There  you  can  obtain  all  you  want.  In 
Figure  I  is  shown  a  minnow  net  for  winter  use 
which  can  be  made  out  of  the  skeleton  of  an 
umbrella.  The  handle  is  taken  off  and  the 
line  you  pull  up  with  is  tied  to  that.  Next 


However,  if  you  desire  you  can  place  lake 
weeds,  northern  moss,  lily  roots  and  such  in 
the  water  with  them.  This  aquatic  vegeta- 
tion is  filled  with  water  parasites,  the  Crust- 
acea, and  on  these  the  minnows  will  diligently 
feed.  Certain  it  is  that  a  minnow  well  fed 
produces  the  most  animated  lure  when  it  is 
finally  on  the  hook. 

It  is  well  to  be  remembered  that  minnows 
should  never  be  handled  by  the  hands  for 
they  soon  die  they  are  so  delicate  and  yet- if 
untouched  are  hardy.  When  taking  minnows 
from  a  net  wash  them  into  the  minnow  pail 
with  a  dipper  of  water,  but  do  not  pick  them 
out  with  the  fingers.  Likewise  when  taking 
the  minnows  from  the  bucket  when  you  are 
ready  to  use  them  on  the  ice  take  them  out 
with  the  ever-handy  ice  skimmer.  Water 
should  be  changed  every  so  often  on  minnows 
in  the  bucket  on  the  ice.    Else  they  will  soon 


the  umbrella  is  pushed  open  till  it  catches. 
Now  over  the  frame,  instead  of  cloth,  a  mos- 
quito bar  netting  is  stretched  and  sewed  tight. 
A  wire  is  tied  in  all  around  to  the  end  of  each 
spoke.  Here  you  have  a  net  that  can  be 
opened  like  an  umbrella,  and  when  not  in 
use  can  be  closed  at  will.  Let  this  down  in  a 
hole  where  the  minnows  happen  to  be,  drop 
finely  ground  cracker  crumbs  down  over  it. 
This  will  attract  the  minnows  in  over  it  when 
it  can  be  pulled  up,  the  minnows  to  be  im- 
prisoned. 

Minnows  in  the  deep  brook  pools  can  be 
captured  at  night  by  cutting  the  hole  and 
enticing  them  over  the  net  by  means  of  two 
or  three  lanterns  placed  around  the  hole. 
A  half  hour  after  the  lights  are  set  pull  up, 
pour  the  minnows  into  a  pail  and  then  return 
it  for  another  fifteen  minutes  or  half  hour. 

Minnows  should  be  kept  in  tubs  and  the 
water  should  be  changed  on  them  occasion- 
ally. They  can  go  without  food  for  a  long 
time,  for,  as  is  little  known  brook  minnows 
spend  a  good  deal  of  their  time  fasting. 


die  from  lack  of  air.  A  bicycle  pump  can  al- 
ways be  used  to  pump  air  into  the  water 
which  will  help  to  keep  them  alive.  By  the 
same  token  can  the  pump  be  used  to  aerate 
water  in  the  tub  you  keep  the  minnows  in  in 
the  basement  at  home. 

The  average  ice  fishing  is  done  withojit  any 
protection  whatsoever  in  the  shape  of  a  cover 
or  house.  However,  the  ice  fisher  who  desires 
to  go  about  his  fishing  in  comfort  can  easily 
make  a  house  to  be  walled  up  with  light 
sidings  or  covered  over  all  with  tar  paper  or 
building  paper.  A  house  such  as  this  will 
protect  one  in  the  severest  winter  weather. 
Figure  II  shows  a  simple  design  for  an  ice 
house,  room  being  available  in  one  end  for  an 
air-tight  heater  of  the  small  sort,  a  stove  pipe 
reaching  out  through  the  roof:  In  the  other 
end  is  a  hole  through  the  floor  which  cor- 
responds with  the  hole  in  the  ice.  This  house 
can  be  pulled  between  lakes  either  on  ski- 
runners  as  shown  in  (a)  of  Figure  III  or  or- 
dinary runners  as  shown  in  (b)  of  the  same 
illustration.    In  the  wild  places  of  the  north 
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where  materials  of  the  sort  I  have  mentioned 
are  not  available  one  can  readily  build  a 
lean-to  over  the  fishing  hole  in  the  ire  and 
thatch  it  with  balsam  boughs.  This  shelter 
m  can  be  a  permanent  one  by  locating  it  in  a 
known  vicinity  frequented  by  the  pike,  pick- 
erel and  muscallonge. 

Figure  IV  is  a  smelt  fishing  rig  that  can  be 
used  in  winter  fishing  along  the  coast,  es- 
pecially where  the  smelt  run  up  the  creeks. 
Here  again  we  find  the  umbrella  with  its 
spokes  used  to  advantage.  When  opened,  a 
line  is  tied  to  the  end  of  each,  each  one  having 
a  hook  attached  to  it  and  baited  as  desired. 
A  number  of  fish  can  be  caught  at  one  time 
using  this  rig. 

Figure  V  shows  the  ice  skimmer  previously 
spoken  of  which  is  merely  a  wire  in  one  piece 
forming  both  the  circle  and  the  handle  of  the 


skimmer.  As  stated  it  is  also  handy  in  taking 
minnows  from  the  tub  and  transferring  them 
to  the  pail,  likewise  picking  them  out  when 
ready  for  one  on  the  ice. 

Figure  VI  shows  how  to  arrange  the  set 
line  spoken  of  in  this  article.  Here  is  seen 
the  strip  slipped  down  in  one  hole  and  pulled 
out  at  the  next.  The  line  being  tied  to  the 
stick  can  thus  be  pulled  over  to  the  second 
hole  and  the  stick  can  then  be  pulled  on  to 
another  one,  or  to  as  many  holes  as  desired. 

Figure  VII  shows  the  set  line  "on  duty" 
with  the  sticks  that  hold  the  line  at  each  hole 
dropped  or  countersunk  in  the  ice  with  water 
poured  over  them  to  freeze  them  in  place.  It 
also  shows  the  sinkers  that  hold  the  line 
horizontal  and  shows  the  minnows  connected 
to  the  hooks  on  the  branch  lines. 


Amateur  Fly-Tying 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Introductory. 

IN  the  first  place  in  starting  out  on  these 
articles  on  fly-tying  1  do  not  wish  to  pose 
as  some  genius  handing  down  pearls  of 
wisdom  to  the  smaller  fry  below.  I  resent 
the  word  "expert"  as  I  do  know  that  the 
word  as  it  is  generally  used  is  misleading  and 
does  not  mean  anything.  Many  so-called 
experts  that  I  know  are  not  very  expert  in 
what  they  profess  to  teach;  and  by  the  same 
token  a  man  can  write  about  fishing,  etc.,  and 
yet  not  know  any  too  much  on  the  subject; 
perhaps  possessing  hardly  more  than  a  passing 
acquaintance  with  the  subject.  If  in  the  very 
beginning  you  will  believe  that  I  am  just  an 
ordinary  brother  of  the  angle  occupying  a  sta- 
tion in  life  equal  to  your  own,  probably,  then 
we  can  get  together  and  talk  shop.  By  adopt- 
ing the  facial  characteristics  of  a  prophet  and 
the  language  of  an  ultra-polished  college  pro- 
fessor I  could  probably  keep  the  readers  of 
this  stupified  (believing  that  I  know  it  all)  but 
this  is  not  my  desire.  I  do  not  know  it  all. 
If  I  did  I  would  be  in  peril  for  then  I  would 
not  have  anything  to  think  about  and  con 
over  in  the  future.  True,  I  have  a  smattering 
of  knowledge  on  the  tying  of  flies,  and  I  be- 
lieve these  few  hints  that  I  give  will  be  of  help 
to  students  following  up  the  fly- tying  art.  In- 
cidentally there  may  be  a  few  who  have  not 
started  in  to  tie  their  own  flies.  To  them 
these  articles  may  be  illuminating.  The 
amateur,  as  he  buys  his  flies  of  the  standard 


regulation  sort  in  the  store,  at  one  dollar  and 
a  half  a  dozen  looks  upon  them  as  creations 
made  by  the  delicate  hands  of  angels;  at 
least  by  some  influence  removed  from  the 
ordinary  run  of  mortals;  not  happening  to 
remember  that  they  are  probably  produced 
by  sweated  help  in  certain  big  cities  permit- 
ting neat  profits  to  the  ultimate  handlers.  If 
one  out  of  a  hundred  amateur  fly-buyers 
would  take  the  time  to  cut  one  of  these  flies 
open  to  see  how  they  are  made,  he  would  at 
once  realize  that  they  are  very  material — 
angel  craftsmanship  to  the  contrary.  Inci- 
dentally he  will,  by  studying  a  fly  for  five  min- 
utes, be  able  to  tie  one  himself  that  should 
beat  it  "all  hollow."  Not  all  I  will  admit 
care  to  tie  their  own  flies.  They  would 
rather  pay  so  much  apiece  for  them;  and  be 
done  with  it.  This  is  all  well  and  good.  1 
appreciate  the  position  well  because  I  do  not 
care  greatly  to  tie  flies  myself.  But  some 
there  are  who  would  rather  tie  flies  than  eat. 
Others  will  try  their  hand  at  it,  and  will,  by 
forcing  themselves  to  work,  tie  enough  flies 
for  their  next  season's  fishing.  But  then 
some  day  when  the  hesitating  ones  try  out 
a  fly  they  have  tied  and  find  it  to  catch  trout 
right  and  left  they  will  suddenly  find  them- 
selves studying  fly-tying  from  a  new  angle. 
At  first  to  them,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  fad. 
Then  when  it  has  proved  valuable,  fly-tying 
becomes  a  religion. 
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To  enjoy  fly  fishing  to  its  full  depth  and 
breadth  one  should  learn  to  tie  his  own  flies, 
or,  if  not  all  of  his  flies,  then  a  few  choice 
ones,  to  be  sure  to  have  some  of  these  along 
with  him  at  least.  It  is  hard  to  express  the 
feeling  of  delight  and  satisfaction  that  over- 
comes one  when  he  has  actually  caught  trout 
on  flies  of  his  own  creation.  The  man  using 
purchased  flies  never  has  that  same  satisfac- 
tion. The  entire  object  of  fishing  or  any  form 
of  amusement,  hobby,  etc.,  is  to  give  the  mind 
a  rest  from  the  pressing  duties  of  the  everyday 
world.  Something  to  refresh  the  mind;  en- 
gage its  attention:  draw  it  away  from  the 
distressing  channels  of  business  long  enough 
at  least  to  be  re-vitalized  by  youthfulness — 
that  is  the  object  of  some  hobby  or  sport. 
A  man  without  a  hobby  or  some  form  of  sport 
is  just  no  man  at  all.  God  help  us  from  them. 
They  are  the  pessimists;  the  eternal  grouches 
who  deplore  that  they  live  and  that  others 
shall  live  after  them.  ^  . 

Having  a  hobby  a  man  should  of  course 
try  to  get  all  he  can  out  of  it.  Which  comes 
back  to  the  subject  of  tying  flies.  It  opens 
the  door  on  unthought-of  possibilities.  In- 
deed, it  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  storehouse  of 
nature.  For  one  has  not  gone  far  before  he 
decides  it  would  be  a  mighty  interesting  thing 
to  study  the  inse<  ts  of  the  trout  stream  so 
he  can  make  artificial  flies  like  them  and  so 
the  more  completely  fool  the  trout.  With 
flies'  ready  made,  one  may  absolutely  disre- 
gard the  nature  part  of  the  game.  But  taking 
an  active  interest  in  it  results  in  the  pursuit 
being  full  of  revelations.  You  then  see  the 
clumsiness  of  the  "chuck  and  chance  it"  form 
of  fishing.  Your  mind  grows  keener,  more 
alive;  more  active.  And  if  your  everyday 
life  is  not  enriched  the  faultx  lies  entirely  with 
you. 


Chapter  I. 

All    About    Leaders    For  Fly-Fishing. 

You  will  probably  be  surprised  to  see  a 
chapter  on  leaders  when  one  is  slated  to 
write »  on  how  to  tie  flies,  but  then  I 
think  I  can  convince  you  that  if  you  have  not 
the  proper  leaders,  life-like  flies  are  of  no  use. 
In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that  in  all  the 
articles  that  have  been  written  on  the  tying 
of  flies,  little  or  next  to  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  leaders  that  are  to  be  used  to  which 
these  flies  are  to  be  connected  Very  well; 
I  shall  go  a  little  deeper.  Presume  you  have 
constructed  a  most  marvellous  fly.  It  is  so 
marvellous  and  life-like  that  it  looks  good 
enough  to  eat.    It  will  surely  fool  the  trout 


you  are  after.  You  have  studiously  imitated 
the  natural  fly.  You  have  succeeded.  In 
the  first  place  you  have  admitted  that  the 
trout  you  are  after  is  exceedingly  keen  of 
eye-sight  and  that  he  is  not  to  be  fooled  by 
anything  that  falls  to  water;  indeed  it  will 
take  a  wonderfully  lifelike  fly  to  get  a  "rise" 
out  of  him.  Presuming,  then,  that  you  have 
a  leader  connected  to  the  fly  that  looks  in  all 
respects  like  a  thread  of  silver  or  streak  of 
silver  in  the  water,  are  we  to  suppose  for  one 
moment  that  that  trout  is  not  going  to  be 
suspicious;  is  it  to  be  thought  that  the  same 
eyes  that  can  distinguish  between  a  fake  fly 
and  the  real  thing  is  going  to  be  fooled  by  a 
fly  carrying  along  with  it  in  the  water  a 
streak  of  silver;  or,  again,  is  it  possible  he  can- 
not see  the  leader  but  only  the  fly.  If  he 
cannot  see  the  leader  then  his  eyesight  can  be 
fooled  by  the  fly;  or,  again,  the  leader  may  be 
so  colored  as  to  harmonize  with  the  particular 
water  fished  in  which  case  the  trout  may  not 
make  it  out  in  the  water,  at  least  not  before 
it  is  too  late.  I  firmly  believe  that  leaders 
should  come  in  different  colors,  and  that  for 
different  stream  conditions  different  colored 
leaders  should  be  used.  And  I  firmly  believe 
that  there  is  no  use  in  going  after  trout  with 
"exact  imitation"  flies,  unless  invisible  leaders 
are  used  in  combination  with  them.  I  say 
"invisible  leaders"  but  I  wish  to  modify  that 
expression  by  saying  that  no  invisible  leader 
has  been  produced.  We  have  leaders  that 
are  very  nearly  invisible,  but  none  absolutely 
so.  I  agree  with  H.  P.  Wells  in  what  he  says 
in  regard  to  this  same  matter.    He  remarks : 

"My  experiments  seem  to  indicate  that  a 
leader  absolutely  invisible  to  the  fish,  if  it 
ever  will  be,  has  not  as  yet  been  produced. 
Experiment  and  experience  alike  incline  me 
to  believe  that  more  important  than  fishing 
up  or  down  stream — -more  important  than 
wearing  brilliant  or  sober  tinted  clothing — ■ 
more  important  than  wading  rather  than  % 
fishing  from  the  bank — more  important  than 
being  yourself  visible  or  concealed — more 
important,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  dozen  differ- 
ent cautions  of  the  books,  is  it  to  have  your 
leader — the  connection  between  you  and  the 
flies — absolutely  invisible;  or,  since  this 
seems  impossible  in  the  present  state  of  the 
art,  then,  at  least,  that  it  present  to  the  fish 
no  unusual  or  unfamiliar  appearance.  That 
in,  or  on  smooth  water,  at  least,  the  leaders 
in  present  use  fill  neither  of  these" conditions, 
unless  my  experiments  deceive  me,  I  cannot 
doubt." 

It  has  been  the  case  in  most  writings  on 
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skilled  fly-tying  and  how  to  use  those  flies 
that  little  or  next  to  nothing  has  been  said 
about  the  leaders  to  use  with  them.  It 
is  positively  clear  on  the  face  of  it  that  a 
trout  so  alert  and  keen  of  eyesight  as  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  difference  between  an  artificial 
fly  and  a  real  one  will  also  be  warned  by  such 
a  thing  as  a  highly  conspicuous  leader  in  the 
water,  especially  since  that  leader  is  connected 
to  and  floats  along  with  the  fig.  Thus,  if  a 
pearly  white  leader  turns  out  like  a  streak  of 
silver  in  the  water  or  a  nlark  leader  like  a 
streak  of  black  do  not  have  any  doubts: 
The  same  trout  that  can  be  warned  by  what 
appears  a  fake  fly  will  be  first  warned  by  the 
leader  which  he  surely  sees.  My  conclusions 
in  the  matter  have  been  that  it  does  not  matter 
in  the  least  if  you  do  not  use  near  invisible 
leaders  your  chances  with  a  well  tied  fly  (a 
near  imitation  of  the  natural  insect)  will  not 
be  greater  than  if  you  were  using  an  average 
standard  regulation  fly.  Halford,  one  of  the 
most  famous  anglers  of  the  world  while  giving 
nine-tenths  of  his  attention  to  the  making  of 
flies  and  the  correct  selection  of  them  for 
various  waters  did  not,  however,  spend  any 
time  on  discussing  leaders  and  such.  In  fad 
in  his  "Dry-Fly  Man's  Handbook"  he  dis- 
misses the  subject  as  though  it  were  worthy 
of  but  a  glimpse! 

For  years  I  have  kept  up  a  search  for  an 
invisible  leader,  both  by  coloring  my  own  and 
seeking  out  productions  that  I  had  not  tried 
out.  In  just  this  manner  I  ran  across  the 
so-called  Telerana  Nova  leaders,  made  by 
Robertson  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  and  distri- 
buted in  the. United  States  and  Canada  by 
my  jolly  Scotch  friend,  Joe  Welch,  of  Pasa- 
dena, California.  I  approached  the  Telerana 
Nova  leaders  cautiously;  and  I  refused  to 
believe  that  they  were  all  that  was  said  about 
them.  Being  entirely  disinterested  I  of 
course  subjected  them  to  rough  treatment; 
that  is  to  say,  I  fished  them  heavy  in  all  kinds 
of  water.  To  my  surprise  they  bore  up  under 
the  harshest  use  and  landed  fish  that  certainly 
aroused  the  highest  admiration  in  me.  From 
that  day  on  I  have  used  the  Telerana  Nova 
leaders;  at  least  part  of  the  time.  The  sum- 
mer of  1920,  just  past  (this  being  written  in 
early  November)  I  used  one  bass  size  Telerana 
Nova  leader  for  two  months  and  killed  a  half 
hundred  fine  small  mouth  bass  on  it,  one  of 
them  very  near  a  record  breaker.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  summer  as  we  were  fishing  one 
of  the  most  famous  stretches  of  small  mouth 
water  on  this  continent  I  hooked  into  a  small 
mouth  that  I  instantly  knew  to  be  a  mighty 


one.  Time  and  again  he  leaped  and  then 
took  to  boring  to  the  bottom  and  ^nubbing 
the  line.  Under  this  treatment  the  good 
old  Telerana  Nova  leader  I  had  battled  so 
many  fish  on  during  the  summer,  snapped, 
and  away  went  a  record  bass  with  a  fly  hook 
and  spinner  on  it  in  his  mouth.  I  examined 
the  leader  closely  and  then  found  the  reason 
for  the  break.  Some  time  or  another  in  my 
fishing  a  knot  had  been  made  on  the  leader. 
Through  wear  and  tear  it  had  frayed  at  this 
knot  point;  the  leader  had  snapped  conse- 
quently at  the  edge  of  the  knot. 

I  have  this  to  say  for  the  Telerana  Nova 
leaders  that  they  are  tough  and  combine 
durability  of  a  very  high  degree  with  invisi- 
bility of  a  pronounced  order.  They  are  mist- 
colored;  and  for  fishing  over  trout  that  are 
keen  of  eyesight  one  should  have  excellent 
luck  with  the  Number  5  size.  A  Number  6 
size  is  also  put  out.  This  is  very  fine  and  of 
a  calibre  equal'to  the  "Refina"  produced  from 
the  silk  worm  gut  by  drawing  it  between 
stones;  or  diamond  drawing  them  as  some 
would  have  it. 

No  doubt  the  earliest  form  of  leader  was  of 
hair  and  on  the  streams  of  Scotland  and  else- 
where in  t,he  British  Isles  today  they  are  to 
be  found  in  use,  having  staunch  advocates 
who  would  use  no  others.  In  the  early  '80s 
John  Harrington  Keene  wrote:  "Hair  is, 
of  course,  of  a  very  different  texture  to  gut, 
and  of"  a  totally  different  nature,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  homogeneous  and  slightly  tubular. 
Moreover,  it  is  distinctly  elastic,  which  gut 
is  not,  and  it  is  on  this  account  that  it  is  some- 
times preferred  to  the  gut.  The  best  hair  is 
obtained  from  a  stallion,  and,  if  possible,  a 
thoroughbred,  and  it  should  be  from  a  grey 
horse.  I  have  some  which  were  plucked  from 
a  famous  horse  in  Hampshire,  and  some  of  its 
strando  will  actually  bear  a  dead  weight  of 
two  pounds.  Of  course  there  is  plenty  of 
gut  that  will  beat  this,  but  I  mention  the  fact 
as  being  in  itself  very  extraordinary."  I 
do  not,  however,  consider  hair  for  leaders 
worthy  of,  while  so  long  as  leaders  can  readily 
be  prepared  from  gut  and  colored  to  fit  any 
water  that  you  fish. 

Most  of  the  silk-worm  gut  from  which 
leaders  are  made  comes  from  the  Southern 
part  of  Spain.  Gut  drawing  has  there  been 
an  industry  for  a  great  long  time  and  probably 
it  will  always  be  the  pivoting  centre  of  gut 
production.  The  Province  of  Murcia  of 
Spain  is  famous  for  this  industry.  It  is 
situated  in  a  fertile  valley;  a  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  province  being  descend- 
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ants  of  the  Moors.  The  peasants  of  the  pro- 
vince cultivate  the  silkworm,  feeding  them  on 
mulberry  leaves;  the  mulberry  there  being  so 
plentiful.  No  -etrnal  has  been  found  to  com- 
pare with  the  Murcian  gut.  Charles  Imbrie 
has  stated:  "Gut  is  still  made  in  Sicily;  but 
the  quality  of  the  Sicilian  product  is  invariably 
poor,  and  it  can,  therefore,  compete  only  with 
the  lowest  grades  of  the  Spanish  article,  it 
is  hardly  possible  that  there  can  ever  be  a 
profit  to  the  manufacturers.  Silk-culturists 
in  China,  Japan,  France,  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  have  done  their  best  to  pro- 
duce a  marketable  quality  of  silkworm  gut, 
but  they  have  never  succeeded,  unless  the 
fortuitous  manufacture  of  a  few  strands 
of  a  fair  quality  can  be  considered  success. 
In  the  United  States,  China,  and  Japan  a 
long,  heavy  gut  has  frequently  been  made; 
but  in  no  instance  has  the  strand  had  the 
tensile  power  of  the  much  lighter  Spanish 
gut.  The  numerous  and  invariable  failures 
to  produce  a  good  quality  of  it  outside  of 
Murcia  force  the  conclusion  that  there  are 
unique  conditions  favorable  to  its  manufac- 
ture there,  and  insurmountable  objections  to 
its  manufacture  elsewhere." 

It  is  the  silk  fluid  secreted  by  the  silk-worm 
for  the  spinning  of  their  cocoons  from  which 
the  gut  is  made.  When  the  time  has  come 
for  making  the  cocoon  (which  occurs  during 
the  forepart  of  the  month  of  May)  the  worms 
feed  no  longer.  Fine  flossy  parts  of  the 
thread  will  then  be  seen  hanging  from  their 
mouths.  The  worms  are  then  picked  off  and 
those  that  are  to  be  used  for  gut  production 
are  poured  into  a  mixture  of  hot  vinegar  and 
water.  This  kills  them  almost  instantly. 
They  are  left  in  this  solution  for  about  twelve 
hours  after  which  they  are  taken  out  and  torn 
in  two,  the  two  silk  sacs  thus  being  revealed. 
These  are  seized  and  are  at  once  drawn  to  their 
full  length.  The  gut  hardens  almost  as 
soon  as  it  is  thus  exposed.  It  is  then  laid 
away  for  some  hours  after  which  its  outer 
covering  must  be  removed.  This'  is  done 
jay  immersing  it  in  a  strong  solution  of  soap  and 
soda  which  causes  the  scale,  or  so-called  came  to 
come  off.  It  is  then  washed  down  in  cold  water 
and  hung  up  to  dry.  The  various  strands  of  guts 
are  now  sorted  and  are  then  tied  up  in  bunches 
of  five  thousand  to  the  bunch,  some  having  ten 
thousand  in  them.  They  are  sold,  not  so 
much  a-piece  but  by  weight  to  the  travelling 
buyers.  When  a  buyer  purchases  a  lot  he  of 
course  has  to  take  the  production  as  it  comes 
and  that  means  of  course  that  while  a  great 
number,  of  the  strands  of  gut  in  a  bunch  are 


of  the  best  quality  possible,  p^or  stuff  is 
also  slipped  in.  The  buyer,  however,  figures 
to  obtain  enough  good  material  in  a  bunch 
to  well  profit  him  in  his  purchase.  When  the 
gut  is  first  brought  into  the  markets  it  is  of  a 
pearly  white  color,  a  color  in  fact  that  is 
about  the  worst  that  one  could  use.  It 
therefore  has  to  be  treated  to  various  solu- 
tions to  bring  it  to  the  mist-hued  color  that 
merges  more  nearly  in  with  the  color  of  the 
water,  to  make  it,  in  fact,  as  invisible  as  pos- 
sible. Commercial  leaders  are  generally  mist 
colored;  no  attempt  being  made  to  supply 
them  in  otjier  colors.  This  the  angler  does 
on  his  own  time,  as  his  fancy  dictates. 

Poor  gut  of  the  flat  or  irregular  type  (often 
with  lumps  and  inequalities  along  its  length) 
are  called  Estriadas  and  it  is  this  gut  that  is 
sold  at  such  cheap  prices  in  the  regular  market 
and  to  which  most  cheap  flies  are  whipped 
and  of  which  so  many  poor  snells  are  made. 
Generally  one  can  take  a  snell  of  this  sort 
and  by  bending  it,  break  it  off,  or  splinter  it. 
This  is  the  very  worst  that  one  can  lay  hands 
on;  and  it  is  this  gut  that  the  amateur  in- 
evitably obtains,  attracted  as  he  is  by  the 
low  price  of  same.  In  this  country  we  buy 
gut  for  fly  fishing  in  three  set  grades,  they 
being:  Light,  medium  (or  regular)  and  heavy. 
There  are,  however,  other  calibres  above, 
between  and  below  this  that  must  be  consider- 
ed. In  England  the  following  grades  are 
recognized:  Refina  (the  finest  calibre  of  all); 
then  Fina;  then  Regular;  Padron  second, 
Padron  First,  Marana  Second,  Mai  ana  First, 
Imperial,  and  the  heaviest  being  the  Royal. 
The  Royal  and  Imperial  make  for  good  sal- 
mon casts;  for  lighter  salmon  casts  the  Mar- 
ana  First  is  used.  Marana  Second  is  espec- 
ially good  in  fishing  for  grilse,  salmon  and  for 
large  trout.  Padron  First  is  lighter  and  of 
course  goes  for  lighter  fish.  So  on-  up  to  the 
finest  grades,  the  stone  drawn  which  are  used 
for  fish  that  are  keen  of  eyesight;  especially 
good  on  streams  that  are  glassy  and  smooth- 
flowing;  where  invisibility  to  the  leader  is 
more  or  less  a  demand. 

Gut  can  be  purchased  from  the  large  sport- 
ing goods  establishments  in  what  is  known  as 
hanks.  Each  hank  contains  one  hundred 
strands  of  gut  in  various  thicknesses  from 
very  fine  to  heavy.  Each  strand  is  twelve 
inches  in  length  and  to  make  a  leader  of 
course  they  must  be  tied  together  to  form  a 
three  foot,  six  foot  or  nine  foot  leader  as  the 
case  -may  be.  The  length  of  the  leader 
has  something  to  do  with  the  length  of  the 
rod.    The  trouble  with  a  nine  foot  leader  is 
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that  it  generally  gets  through  the  tip-top 
guide  of  the  rod  and  so  incurs  some  little 
trouble.  The  six  foot  leader  is  the  leader 
that  is  generally  in  use  and  for  average  work 
I  cannot  see  that  it  can  be  bettered. 

"When  buying  or  making  a  leader,"  writes 
Southard,  "remember  that  its  extreme  length 
is  governed  by  the  length  of  the  rod  to  be 
used  and  on  that  account  the  longest  leader 
should  be  one  foot  shorter  than  the  rod.  If 
the  leader  is  any  longer  it  is  very  liable  to 
be  pulled  through  the  end  tip  guide  of  the 
rod  when  playing  or  landing  a  large  fish  and 
thus  cause  trouble." 

Combinations  of  both  drawn  and  undrawn 
gut  are  used  in  dry  fly  leaders.  When  taper- 
ed leaders  are  desired  for  wet  fly  fishing  it  is 
the  general  rule  that  only  one  fly  is  used. 
One  rarely  uses  a  tapered  line  on  which  there 
are  to  be  two  loops.  A  tapered  line  is  more 
generally  identified  with  dry  fly  fishing,  and 
the  flat  or  level-calibered  leader  (that  is  to 
say,  a  leader  the  same  thickness  throughout) 
is  more  generally  the  rule  in  the  use  of  the 
wet  fly  where  three  flies  are  the  rule.  The 
advantages  of  the  tapered  leader  as  with  the 
tapered  line  is  that  farther  casts  can  be  made 
with  it.  The  tapered  leader  is  not  as  hard  to 
make  as  some  believe.  It  merely  consists  of 
having  the  gut  in  back  of  the  leader  heavy, 
the  centre  strands  medium;  and  the  forepart 
of  the  leader  of  a  light  quality  of  gut,  prefer- 
ably of  the  drawn  gut  of  the  Fina  or  Refina 
grade. 

"There  are  various  opinions  as  to  whether 
the  leader  for  dry  fly  fishing  should  be  tapered 
or  not,"  writes  the  late  deceased  Emlyn  M. 
Gill,  "and  also  as  to  the  exact  length  that 
should  be  used.  The  beginner  may  study  all 
these  things  out  on  the  streams,  and  be  guided 
by  his  own  experience  and  that  of  expert 
anglers  whom  he  may  meet.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  a  large  majority,  of  the  dry-fly 
anglers  both  in  England  and  America  use 
a  tapered  leader  nine  feet  long,  and  dry-fly 
leaders  are  commonly  listed  in  this  way  in 
nearly  all  catalogues.  It  is  true  that  a  long, 
light  leader  is  difficult  to  manage  against 
strong  head  wind,  and  in  these  weather  con- 
ditions a  leader  of  six  feet  might  be  better. 
The  conventional  dry  fly  leader  is  tapered 
and  is  rather  coarse  at  the  line  end,  tapering 
down  from  fine  drawn  gut  to  the  finest  un- 
drawn at  the  end  to  which  the  fly  is  tied. 
Personally  I  prefer  the  fine  undrawn  gut  ends 
or  points  to  the  drawn  gut  for  general  fishing." 

*     *     *  * 


Chapter  II. 
Dyeing  Gut  Leaders  And  Lines. 

The  dyeing  of  leaders  to  be  used  for  trout 
fishing  is  something  that  the  average  angler 
does  not  care  to  go  in  for  and  yet  it  is  a  branch 
of  the  pastime  that  should  be  known  to  all 
interested  in  fly-fishing — certainly  if  that 
fishing  is  to  be  followed  up  in  a  scientific 
manner.  We  may  lightly  pass  the  subject 
by  by  saying:  "Use  mist-colored  leaders"  and 
yet  that  is  not  all  to  the  subject.  The  use  of 
various  colored  leaders  for  different  waters 
leads  one  to  success  that  he  has  never  thought 
possible.  The  one  great  trouble  with  treating 
gut  in  hot  chemical  dyes  is  that  it  has  a  vicious 
tendency  to  weaken  them,  often  as  not  taking 
at  least  fifty  per  cent  of  the  strength  out  of 
them.  Of  course  this  can  be  materially  less- 
ened by  leaving  them  in  the  dye  but  a  short v 
time  before  they  are  taken  out,  but  generally 
it  will  be  found  that  by  doing  so  the  dye  has 
not  bitten  in.  With  these  strong  chemical 
dyes  it  seems  they  need  a  thorough  soaking 
to  get  any  color  to  them.  Hence,  in  my  opin- 
ion such  dyes  are  a  failure  and  should  be 
eliminated.  The  use  of  ink  in  dyeing  leaders 
does  away  with  this  unfavorable  consequence 
and  are  therefore  to  be  recomended.  With 
the  ink  solution  you  are  able  to  obtain  the 
mist-color  that  is  so  well  known  without  any 
injury  to  the  gut.  Just  about  the  worst  color 
that  one  can  use  is  thejnatural  pearly  white 
as  the  leader  comes  before  it  is  untreated, 
and  yet  we  have  writers  advocating  the  white 
hand  in  hand  with  the  mist-colored  type. 
Experiments  with  white,  untreated  leaders 
looking  at  them  in  the  water  shows  them  up 
like  sfreaks  of  polished  silver,  this  being  in- 
creared  the  more  sun  that  shines  on  the  water. 
If  this  does  not  arouse  the  suspicions  of  a 
trout  upon  viewing  it  connected  as  it  is  to 
the  fly  then  nothing  will.  Rest  assured  that 
the  white  color  of  the  untreated  leader  is 
just  the  worst  ever. 

There  js  no  doubt  but  that  a  better  job  will 
be  had  in  dyeing  leaders  if  they  are  first  tied 
up  full  size  leader-length.  Ordinarily  the 
dyeing  is  done  by  immersing  the  hank  of 
gut  in  the  dyeing  solution.  If  the  leader  is 
ready-tied  it  can  be  coiled  and  hung  up  in  the 
solution,  so  that  all  parts  of  it  will  be  treated. 
Often  in  dyeing  a  hank  of  gut,  parts  are  not 
dyed  as  well  as  they  should  be.  Presuming 
that  you  desire  to  color  your  untreated  leader 
the  mist  hue,  the  first  thing  to  do  is  to  thor- 
oughly clean  it  of  any  film  of  grease  or  other 
substance  that  may  be  upon  it.  This  is  done 
by  washing  well  in  water  along  with  brown 
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soap.  After  this  treatment  they  should  be 
washed,  in  at  least  three  waters  and  then 
wiped  dry  with  a  flannel  cloth.  It  is  then 
soaked  for  a  half  hour  in  cold  water;  then 
taken  out  and  dried  with  a  cloth  when  it  will 
be  ready  for  immersion  in  the  ink  solution. 

Either  Arnold's  or  Stafford's  writing  fluid 
will  be  useful  in  making  this  dye.  One  pint 
of  this  fluid  is  strained  through  a  cloth  into  a 
pitcher.  The  reason  for  straining  the  ink  is 
that  often  there  is  sediment  found  in  the  ink 
and  this  works  to  no  good.  •  To  one  pint  of 
ink,  therefore,  add  one  pint  of  cold  water  and 
stir  it  up  well  with  a  clean  stick.  When  this 
is  done  you  are  ready  to  immerse  your  leaders 
therein.  You  can  naturally  get  any  tone  of 
color  you  desire.  By  leaving  it  in  just  a 
half  hour  you  will  get  a  light  mist  hue,  but 
if  you  desire  something  deeper  in  color  than 
this  keeping  them  in  the  solution  three  or 
four  hours  will  deepen  their  color.  One 
should  employ  a  wire  hook  with  another  hook 
on  the  top  to  hang  on  the  pitcher  edge.  Thus 
one  can  lift  the  leaders  and  inspect  his  work 
whenever  he  desires.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
obtain  all  shades  of  the  misfc-4uie  from  the 
light  to  the  dark.  Remember  that  the  heavier 
the  gut  the  longer  it  takes  for  the  color  to  bite 
in.  When  a  leader  is  ready  to  be  taken  from 
the  solution  it  should  be  washed  in  two  waters, 
the  reason  being  that  there  will  be  drops  and 
edgings  of  the  ink  along  the  gut  that  will  form 
blotches  if  not  taken  off.  Instead  of  rubbing 
the  leader  down  briskly  to  dry  it,  merely 
press  it  with  the  cloth  and  then  allow  it  to 
dry.  Then  stretch  it  out  and  leave  it  so.  In 
a  week  it  should  be  taken  down  and  tested 
with  the  spring  scale  to  see  if  it  is  below  qual- 
ity. ' 

H.  P.  Wells,  although  favoring  the  use  of 
ink  dyes  to  make  leaders  mist-hued  neverthe- 
less stated  that  they  were  not  wholly  satisfac- 
tory in  that  the  color  did  not  take  off  the 
treacherous  gloss  on  the  leader  that  causes  it 
to  shine  silver  in  the  water. 

"The  least  injurious  of  any  dyes  which  will 
give  a  useful  color,"  says  Wells,  "is  the  ink- 
dye.  Indeed  I  have  thought  at  times  its 
use  was  attended  with  no  loss  whatever. 
Doubtless  this  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  gut  is  then  not  subjected  to  heat.  The 
resultant  color  is  a  neutral  tint  of  an  azure 
tone,  a  color  excellent  in  itself.  Ink,  how- 
ever, is  generally  considered  inferior  to  the 
dyes  of  which  copperas  is  a  component,  in 
that  it  does  not  equally  neutralize  the  natural 
gloss  of  the  surface  of  the  gut.  This  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence,  since,  as  will  be  seen  by 


observation  a  strand  of  such  gut  appears  in 
the  water  like  a  polished  silver  wire." 

A  solution  of  copperas  and  logwood  will  of  • 
course  dye  a  leader  a  desired  tone,  seeming  to 
remove  a  great  deal  of  the  gloss  on  the  leader. 
Yet,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  the  steeping 
of  the  gut  in  a  boiling  solution,  and  in  a 
chemical,  too,  such  as  copperas  the  result  is 
a  weakened  leader.  True,  you  can  leave  it  in 
the  solution  but  a  trifle  of  time,  but  the  longer 
you  keep  it  in  the  weaker  it  becomes.  The 
copperas  and  logwood  solution  is  made  by 
using  one  dram  of  ground  logwood  to  six 
grains  of  copperas,  powdered.  This  is  poured 
into  a  pint  and  one  half  of  cold  water  and 
allowed  to  boil  for  at  least  eight  minutes,  if. 
not  ten.  One  can  test  the  power  of  the  color- 
ing by  then  dipping  a  piece  of  paper  in  the 
mixture.  If  it  colors  well  you  will  be  ready 
to  immerse  the  leader.  The  gut  is  sunk  into 
the  solution  on  a  wire  with  a  hook  to  it. 
Do  not  keep  in  the  boiling  mixture  more  than 
two  minutes  before  raising  it  to  see  how  its 
coloring  has  got  to  be.  Then  put  it  in  the 
mixture  a  half  minute  at  a  time  until  you  have 
the  right  shade.  Both  Chitty  and  Thaddeus 
Morris  recommended  this  material  for  a  dye, 
but,  as  I  say,  leaders  are  undeniably  weakened 
by  long  immersion  in  it,  not  only  through 
vicious  chemical  action,  but  also  through 
subjecting  it  to  heat. 

When  preparing  any  dyes  it  is  always  best 
to  make  use  of  earthernware  or  enamelware 
receptacles. 

Green  makes  for  one  of  the  best  colors  for 
leaders,  especially  when  those  leaders  are  to 
be  used  in  fishing  meadow  streams  where  so 
much  grass  hangs  over  to  the  brim,  and  where 
the  surrounding  coloration  of  everything  is 
green.  It  is  my  belief  that  on  such  waters 
specially  one  should  use .  leaders  of  some 
shade  of  green,  either  light  or  bluish  green. 
A  leader  may  be  colored  green  by  soaking 
it  in  a  very  strong  solution  of  tea;  thus  the 
more  tea  that  is  used  in  the  mixture  the  more 
green  it  will  produce  and  therefore  the  strong- 
er the  tint  that  will  penetrate  into  the  gut. 
However,  it  is  necessary  to  immerse  the  gut 
in  it  when  it  is  hot.  The  leader  can,  however, 
he  left  in  it  when  the  tea  is  lukewarm  and  kept 
in  there  as  long  as  desired  without  then  hurt- 
ing the  fibres  of  the  gut.  For  a  darker  green, 
such  as  bluish  green,  youi  ends  will  be  attained 
by  boiling  green  baize  in  water.  When  warm, 
the  gut  is  steeped  in  it  until  it  arrives  at  the 
right  shade  when  it  is  removed,  and,  as  is 
done  after  coloring  any  leader,  it  is  washed 
in  cold  water  and  stretched  out  to  dry. 
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The  quantity  needed  for  this  mixture  should 
be  a  chunk  of  baize  nearly  the  size  of  your  fist 
and  it  will  be  beneficial,  it  will  be  found,  to 
add  alum,  a  piece  half  as  big  as  the  baize. 
John  Harrington  Keene  suggested  two  meth- 
ods for  obtaining  a  green  color  for  the  leader 
that  I  have  not  tried.    He  writes: 

"A  pale  water-green  is  thus  obtained: 
Half  a  pint  of  strong  ale,  one  half  pound  of 
soot,  a  little  piece  of  alum,  and  a  few  walnut 
leaves.  Boil  these  together  half  an  hour  and 
then  immerse  the  gut.  Another:  Two  quarts 
of  strong  alum  water  (handful  of  alum  to 
quart  of  water),  and  a  good  handful  of  mari- 
gold leaves;  boil  till  a  yellow  scum  arises. 
One  half  pound  of  green  copperas,  and  one 
half  pound  of  ordinary  verdigris,  pound  them, 
and  mix.  Put  the  gut  in  and  allow  it  to 
remain  three  or  four  hours." 

A  leader  that  is  to~be  dyed  a  light  yellow 
or  amber  can  be  attained  by  preparing  a 
mixture  containing  three  scruples  of  quer- 
citron bark,  two  scruples  of  alum,  two  scruples 
of  cream  of  tartar,  twelve  grains-of  madder, 
eight  drops  of  saturated  solution  chloride  of 
tin.  The  gut  is  steeped  in  this  three  minutes 
or  grain  dipped  every  half  minute  until  the 
desired  shade  is  got. 

Brown  leaders  should  also  be  included  and 
for  this  purpose  it  is  well  to  have  them  all  the 
way  from  "a  light  coffee  color  to  a  darker 
brown.  A  light  coffee  color  I  find  can  be 
obtained  by  stripping  the  outer  wrapper- 
leaves  from  red  onions  and  when  a  suitable 
supply  is  had  to  boil  these  up  and  steep  the 
gut  in  the  mixture.  It  should  be  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  solution  until  the  right  color 
is  obtained. 

Either  dark  or  light  btown  can  be  obtained 
as  a  color  for  a  leader  by  preparing  a  very 
strong  coffee,  the  stronger  the  coffee,  the 
more  of  it,  the  more  certain  it  will  be  of  eating 
into  the  gut.  However,  it  should  be  said  of 
coffee  as  a  stain  that  it  takes  quite  a  time  for 
it  to  color  the  gut. 

By  the  use  of  the  above  stains  and  dyes 
you  will  obtain  all  shades  desired.  You^will 
have  the  dark,  medium  and  light  neutral 
tints  (by  the  use  of  copperas  and  logwood 
solution);  or  the  mist-colored  hues,  azure  and 
light  azure  by  the  use  of  ink  stain;  you  will 
have  light  yellow  and  amber,  green,  light  and 
dark;  and  brown,  light  and  dark.  These 
various  hues  will' suffice  for  any  water  that 
you  are  to  fish,  from  the  sparkling  clear  water 
of  the  open  streams  to  the  streams  where 
water  has  a  tendency  to  be  muddy,  or  where 
the  bottom  is  of  clay  or  mud  formation.  It 


is,  I  believe,  a  thought  held  by  many,  that 
when  a  stream  is  roiled,  as  at  freshet  stage 
that  almost  any  color  of  leader  can  be  used; 
that  the  trout  are  not  then  able  to  see  any 
color  of  leader  in  the  water;  but  this  is  untrue. 
The  trout  are  probably  then  not  so  accurate 
of  eyesight,  their  range  of  vision  being  limited, 
but  do  not  be  deceived — they  still  "are  on  the 
job"  and  your  leaders,  in  coloration,  should 
harmonize  with  the  color  of  the  water. 

What  is  involved  in  any  branch  of  fly-fish- 
ing is  a  study  of  the  stream,  or  the  particular 
strip  of  water  that  you  are  fishing.  I  shall, 
therefore,  devote  a  little  talk  on  that  interest- 
ing subject.  The  bottom  formation,  it  will 
be  admitted  by  all  has  something  to  do  with 
the  color  of  leader  you  are  to  select.  Let  us 
take  for  instance  a  very  common  color  of 
stream  bottom.  We  will  say  that  it  is  sandy 
or  pebbly  and  that  the  water  is  not  too  deep 
over  this  bottom.  Add  to  this  a  clear  water 
such  as  most  always  flows  over,  this,  a  sun- 
shining  aboves  and  you  have  a  pretty  bright 
proposition  to  enter  upon.  The  darker  shades 
given  to  the  gut  arc  here  absolutely  out  of 
place.  A  dark  brown,  even  light  brown  leader 
will  be  seen  before  the  lighter  neutral  tinted 
leaders  which  have  been  prepared  with  ink 
solution.  It  will  be  noted  that  over  a  sandy 
or  pebbly  bottom  the  stream  shines  clear, 
a  very  radiance  of  light  seeming  to  cling  over 
the  surface.  The  reflection  from  the  stream 
bottom  meeting  and  coming  in  contact  with 
the  light  from  above,  i.e.,  a  clear  sky,  makes 
for  a  bright  condition  indeed  for  any  man  to 
face.  Here  it  will  be  found  that  not  only 
must  the  lightest  calibre  of  leader  be  used 
but  one  of  a  light  mist-colored  hue.  Person- 
ally among  ready  made  leaders  I  have  found 
no  equal  to  the  Telerana  Nova,  and  I  should 
judge  that  the  Number  6  size  under  these 
conditions  would  answe  •  better  than  anything 
that  a  man  could  produce  by  selecting  and 
tying  strands  together,  likewise  coloring  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  drawn  or  undrawn  gut  is 
of  course  here  in  its  proper  place,  either  to  be 
used  with  the  wet  fly  or  the  dry  fly.  The 
trout  obtained  in  such  waters  do  not  run  to 
great  weights,  hence  one  need  not  fear  the 
chances  of  a  breakage  of  the  leader.  Sum- 
ming up.  You  cannot  get  a  leader  too  light 
mist-colored  for  these  clear  waters,  and  the 
lighter  it  is  in  calibre  the  more  invisible  it 
should  be. 

Wrhere  the  bottom  of  a  stream  is  set  with 
dark  colored  cobble  stones,  rocks,  etc.,  the 
reflection  thrown  up  from  the  bottom  is 
subdued,  and  hence  the  water  throughout 
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is  darkened.  A  coffee-colored  leader  is 
under  these  conditions  in  order  for  use,  or  a 
dark-olive  green  can  be  used.  The  lighter  the 
color  of  the  leader  under  these  conditions  the 
more  its  stands  out  in  the  water.  The  dark 
olive  green  being  the  best. 

Where  the  water  of  a  trout  stream  is  sur- 
charged with  a  greater  or  lesser  amount  of 
mud  the  leader  best  for  use  is  a  dark  neutral 
tint,  even  blackish.  The  very  darkest  leader 
one  should  use  under  these  conditions  is  one 
dyed  in  the  ink  fluid,  just  as  it  is,  without  any 
water  added  to  it,  as  one  is  directed  to  do 
when  desiring  to  obtain  a  mist-hued  produc- 
tion. The  dark  leader  is  nearly  invisible  in 
the  stieam  with  a  muddy  bottom  or  where  the 
waters  are  surcharged  with  mud. 

Likewise  it  may  be  said  that  where  streams 
flow  through  woodlands,  cedar  swamps,  etc., 
having  also  a  dark  colored  bottom  the  darker 
hues  of  brown,  of  azure,  and  blackish  are 
the  least  readily  noticeable. 

On  meadow  streams  where  the  prevailing 
coloration  of  surroundings  is  green  and  where 
green  grasses  and  such  are  liable  at  any  time 
to  float  down,  the  green-colored  leaders  should 
invariably  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other 
shade,  even  the  mist  colored  ones.  Trout 
in  such  streams  may  be  deceived  into  be- 
lieving the  leader  a  strand  of  grass  since 
floating  grasses  and  reeds  are  a  common 
sight  on  the  streams  where  such  vegetation 
hangs   over,   become   detached   and  floats 
down.    Probably  no,  color  merges  in  so  well 
as  the  green  colored  leaders  on  the  meadow 
streams.    One  needs  to  study  the  appearance 
of  them  from  below  in  the  water  looking  up 
to  realize  how  true  is  this  assertion.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  the  appearance  of 
a  leader  in  the  water  as  you  look  down  at  it 
does  not  mean  anything;  that  is  to  say  you 
may  hold- a  leader  in  the  water  and  look  at  it 
and  deceive  yourself  into  believing  that  it 
looks  the  same  from  the  bottom  looking  up  but 
this  is  not  true.    The  elements  of  change  are 
sometimes  complete. 

That  the  line  to  which  the  leader  is  con- 
nected should  albo  have  a  coloration  to  har- 
monize with  the  water  being  fished  is  also 
true.  In  this  respect  it  may  be  said  that 
trout  lines  can  be  purchased  in  many  colors 
to  harmonize  with  the  leaders  you  have  dyed. 
A  light  green  leader  goes  well  with  the  mist- 
hued  leaders;  and  a  brownish-green  line  mer- 
ges in  well  with  the  leader  used  for  brownish 
bottoms;  and  there  are  times  when  a  blackish 
line  can  be  used  to  good  effect.  However, 
the  tendency  to  use  a  black  or  darkish  line 


over  a  bright-colored  bottom  is  just  about 
the  worst  selection  one  can  make  and  yet  how 
very  common  it  is  to  see  anglers  using  a  black- 
colored  line  for  all  their  fishing.    The  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  minds  of  the  angling 
fraternity  have  been  concentrated  so  deeply 
on  flies  that  everything  outside  the  pale  of 
that  subject  has  been  totally  disregarded.  A 
trout  that  is  able  to  pick  out  flaws  and  see 
the  sham  in  the  artificial  fly  offered  to  him  we 
must  also  believe  can  see  leader  and  line  as 
well.    Both  of  these  elements  cannot  be 
wholly  obliterated  from  the  water,  but  they 
can  be  partially  erased  by  the  coloring  pro- 
cess.   If  food  is  offered  a  human  being  he 
sees  also  the  knives  and  forks  and  the  plate 
the  food  comes  on.    Why  should  it  be  any 
di  Here  at  with  the  trout.    There  is  no  dif- 
ference; in  that  the  line  and  leader  may  al&o 
be  seen.    These  facts  have  absolutely  been 
disregarded  by  men  who  have  written  on 
how  to  make  flies  and  how  thus  to  deceive 
wise  trout.    Yet  I  am  prone  here  to  state 
that  where  trout  have  been  captured  it  was 
mostly  when  water  conditions  were  such  that 
line  and  leader  were  not  noted  in  the  water. 
That  accounts  for  the  fact  that  the  best  time 
to  catch  a  rising  trout  on  a  dry  fly  is  in  the 
evening.    Then,  surely,  the  line  and  leader 
stand  a  chance  of  showing  up  so  weakly  in 
the  water  that  the  trout  cannot  make  them 
out.    Add  to  this  the  sudden,  impulsive  strike 
and  you  have  the  reason. 

I  have  stated  that  you  can  purchase  fly- 
casting  lines  on  the  market  that  are  of  the 
colors  you  desire  to  match  up  with  your 
leaders.  However,  you  may  probably  wish 
to  dress  your  own  lines  and  color  them  at  the 
same  time.  I  have  experimented  with  the 
paraffin  and  resin  process  and  I  have  to  state 
that  I  think  it  a  good  one  and  worth  trying 
out  by  anyone  who  has  a  little  time  to  spare 
and  is  interested  in  the  subject.  The  line 
to  be  colored  may  be  of  the  ordinary  white 
or  raw  silk  and  it  should  be  clean  before  it  is 
to  be  put  in  the  waterproofing,  coloring  solu- 
tion. The  waterproofing  solution  is  four 
parts  of  paraffin  and  one  part  of  resin.  These 
elements  are  melted  and  boiled.  Paint  pow- 
der of  the  color  desired  is  then  added  to  the 
mixture  and  stirred  up  as  it  boils.  For  a 
greenish-brown  line  add  some  brown  paint  to 
the  green  and  the  result  will  be  satisfactory. 
The  line  should  be  soaked  in  this  mixture  when 
it  is  hot,  but  not  in  its  boiling  state.  It  is 
then  carefully  drawn  from  the  liquid  a  little, 
at  a  time  to  avoid  a  snarl  and  is  wiped  with  a 
damp  sponge  so  that  the  surplus  dressing 
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diops  back  into  the  receptacle.  The  points 
to  remember  in  this  is  to  see  to  that  the 
line  is  thoroughly  soaked,  and  then  to  see  to 
that  when  the  line  is  pulled  out  from  the  mix- 
ture it  does  not  kink  up.  As  the  line  is  wiped 
off  with  the  damp  sponge  coil  it  in  large  coils 
on  the  table.    When  it  is  all  out  on  the  table 


let  it  cool  off  and  then  by  keeping  it  tight  rub 
it  down  with  a  damp  flannel  cloth.  Then 
when  the  line  is  dry  it  should  be  treated  to  the 
surfacing  material,  which  makes  it  enamel- 
like by  rubbing  it  down  with  powdered 
pumice.  • 

(To  Be  Continued) 


Mose  Wins  by  Default 

Wm.  S.  Wood 


"Ef  I  dun  kotch  de  one  I'se  afteh  now,  an 
tew  moah  I'll  hev  tree  of  dem."  This  was 
the  answer  Mose  made  to  my  enquiry  "What 
luck  this  morning  Mose?" 

Mose  was  known  by  every  one,  young  and 
old  as  some  fisherman,  and  some  liar. 

"Wind  aint  in  the  right  cfirection  is  it 
Mose?" 

"De  wind  aint  a  bothern  any  moah  dan  de 
fish,"  answered  Mose.  "Fishin'  aint  no  account 
round  heah  like  she  uster  be,  why  I  member 
when  it  wasn't  how  many  has  yer  got,  or  how 
many  strings  has  yer  got,  but  how  many 
loads  hed  yer  toted  home."    As  Mose  raised 
his  line  to  spit  on  his  hook  I  noticed  that  he 
had  a  lucky-stone  from  a  sheephead  for  a 
sinker,  so  judged  that  he  was  doing  every- 
thing that  the  rules  of  the  garne  called  for, 
and  as  his  countenance  did  not  denote  much 
joy  I  recited  the  following  verse. 
"If  you  strike  a  thorn  or  rose — keep  agoin,' 
If  it  hails  or  if  it  snows — keep  agoin,' 
'Taint  no  time  to  sit  an  whine 
WThen  de  fish  aint  on  yer  line 
Bait  yer  hook  an  keep  a  tryin' — keep  agoin'." 

"Yas  sah,  keep  agoin,  thet's  right  Boss,  an 
I  specks  dis  chile  better  be  agoin  ez  Mandy 
sez  der  Jedge-  dun  wants  that  washin'  of 
hisn"  answered  Mose.  Most  any  morning 
one  could  find  Mose  somewhere  along  the 
river  and  I  never  saw  him  there  but  what  I 
remembered  the  story  of  how  Mose  won  his 
wife.  Mose  who  was  a  whitewash  artist,  and 
Zac  Johnson  the  boss  of  a  one  chair  barber 
shop  were  rivals  for  the  hand  of  one  Armandy 
Snow.  Mandy  just  couldn't  tell  from  the 
fluttern  of  her  heart  which  one  represented 


her  soulmate.  Each  had  been  apestern  of  her 
for  some  spell  now,  yet  she  was  still  un- 
decided as  to  which  she  would  call  her  man. 
As  the  church  was  to  hold  their  annual  picnic 
along  the  river  next  day,  Mandy  had  made 
up  her  mind  that  the  two  lovers  should  enter 
a  fishing  contest,  and  the  one  best  able  to 
biing  home  the  bacon  was  to  have  her  heart 
and  hand.  Mose  realizing  the  magnitude 
of  the  result  of  the  contest  could  not  sleep 
that  night,  and  remembering  the  trap  he  had 
set  for  rabbits,  decided  he  would  go  see  if  his 
luck  was  sticking,  as  he  shore  needed  a  rabbit 
foot  in  his  pocket  on  the  morrow. 

Mose's  trap  consisted  of  pulling  over  a 
sapling  to  which  he  fastened  a  wire  noose. 
When  the  trap  was  sprung  the  sapling 
straightened  up  thus  holding  the  victim  in 
mid  air. 

As  Mose  drew  near,  an  odor,  not  of  new 
mown  hay  told  him  that  instead  of  brother 
rabbit  he  had  caught  a  polecat.  In  the  moon- 
light he  could  see  that  the  varmint  was  held 
by  the  leg  so  was  still  full  of  life,  and  re- 
membering he  had  on  his  "go  to  meetin" 
clothes  he  had  to  be  careful.  This  fact  gave 
Mose  an  idea  for  he  knew  that  if  he  kept  the 
skunk's  hind  feet  from  the  ground  he  was  in  ho 
danger;  so  cutting  the  sapling  near  its 'roots 
he  carried  pole  and  polecat  straight  for 
Johnson's  home,  carefully  raised  the  window  of 
Zac's  bedroom,  popped  Mr.  Gat  in  and  after 
shutting  the  window  stole  away  home. 

No  Johnson  was  at  the  picnic  next  day  and 
for  weeks  after  it  was  not  necessary  to  be 
blessed  with  the  nose  of  a  bloodhound  to  find 
Zac.   Thus  did  Mose  win  by  default. 
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MACDOMALD'S 


In  varying  forms  for  differ- 
ing tastes,  Macdonald's 
Tobacco  is  as  much  a  part 
of  life  out-of-doors  as  it  is 
in  the  club  and  on  the  farm. 
As  an  appreciative  smoker 
you  will  find  a  grateful  sense 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  "the  Tobacco  with  a 
Heart." 


Making  a  Canvas  Boat 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


A CANVAS  boat,  the  details  for  making 
whicji  I  am  giving  here,  is  so  readily 
and  easily  made  that  almost  anyone 
with  a  little  time  at  his  command  can  go 
through  with  it  in  a  most  satisfactory  manner. 
When  completed  he  will  have  a  craft  that  will 
float  the  water  like  a  leaf;  a  craft,  in  fact,  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  upset ;  a  craft  which, 
under  the  stroke  of  the  paddle  or  the  oars  will 
shoot  across  the  water  in  a  manner  to  surprise 


one.  Not  only  can  one  be  made  in  record 
time,  but  the  cost  of  the  materials  that  go 
into  it  is  far  from  great,  and  but  one  half,  or 
one  third  what  you  would  have  to  pay  for  a 
boat  or  canoe,  either  of  which  score  greatly  in 
favor  over  this  home-made  affair.  One  canoe- 
boat  we  made  of  this  sort,  and  which  we  used 
for  three  summers  had  ribs  made  of  the  hoops 
taken  from  a  common  stave  barrel.  By  look- 
ing around  a  trifle  here  and  there  you  can  pick 
up  enough  of  these  barrel  hoops  to  use  for 


your  boat  or  you  can  make  your  own  ribs  of 
one  fourth  inch  by  one  inch  material,  cedar 
preferred.  These  ribs  you  either  soak  in  hot 
water,  or  steam;  soaking  is  best.  They  may 
then  be  bent  into  the  curve  desired  and  nailed 
down.  In  this  article  I  am  stating  that  you 
use  cedar  ribs,  to  be  soaked,  and  bent,  though 
if  you  have  access  to  them,  the  barrel  hoops 
will  do  excellently. 

While  this  boat-canoe  may  be  made  in  any 


length,  still  you  will  find  that  one  thirteen 
feet  in  length  is  a  very  good  one,  although 
they  can  as  easily  be  made  up  to  sixteen  feet. 
Whatever  suits  your  fancy.  In  the  materials 
required,  which  I  am  giving  I  am  taking  into 
consideration  a  boat  that  is  thirteen  feet  in 
length. 

Materials  Necessary. 

1  inner  bottom  piece,  1  inch  by  3  inches, 
14  feet  long. 

30  pieces  Y±  inch  by  1  inch,  4  feet  in  length, 
for  ribs.    (If  hoops  are  not  used). 

8  pieces  \i  inch  by  1  inch,  14  feet  in  length, 
for  lengthwise  plankings. 

4  pieces  3^  inch  by  1  inch,  14  feet  in  length 
for  wale  streaks.  (Material  for  these  wail- 
ings  should  be  oak). 

1  piece  1  inches,  by  2  inches  by  18  inches 
for  stem  piece.  (Material  for  stem  piece 
should  be  oak). 

1  piece  1  inch,  by  12  inches  by  3  feet,  4 
inches  for  the  stern  bulkhead.  (Material 
for  bulkhead — pine). 

1  piece  1  by  1  by  14  feet,  of  oak  material 
for  keel  piece. 

2  lbs.  %  inch  tinned  clout  nails  to  bemused 
in  nailing  ribs  to  planking  strips.  .  ^ 

6  packages  of  3  oz.  tacks,  and  3  packages^of 
6  oz.  tacks  to  be  used  in  nailing  on  the  canvas. 
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1  lb.  2  inch  nails,  1  lb.  2H  inch  nails,  and 
2  lbs.  oi  \}/2  inch  shingle  nails  to  be  used  in 
nailing  on  the  planking. 

13  yards  of  8  oz.  duck,  30  inches  wide. 

25  lbs.  white  lead. 

1  gallon  linseed  oil. 

1  quart  of  Valspar  varnish. 

1  pint  of  turpentine. 

1  pint  of  dryer. 

1  pair  of  row-lock  plates. 
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Your  SAVAGE 

Repeating  Shotgun 


Points  on  the  New 
Savage  Repeating 
Shotgun 

Positive  top  tang  safety — when 
gun  is  not  cocked,  safety  cannot 
be  applied,  thus  serving  as  an 
indicator  that  gun  is  not  cocked. 

Cannot  be  taken  down  with 
live  shell  in  the  barrel. 

Magazine  tube  and  action  bar 
may  be  locked  when  taken  down 
by  turning  down  the  magazine 
lever.  N 

Impossible  to  turn  the  maga- 
zine into  locking  position  unless 
the  magazine  tube  is  fully  home, 
thus  preventing  looseness  be- 
tween barrel  and  receiver  and 
insuring  the  proper  sequence  of 
takedown  and  assembling  opera- 
tions 

Steel  ferrules  at  both  ends  of 
action  slide  handle  giving  in- 
creased strength  and  rigidity. 


Is  Ready  for  You! 

The  Savage  Repeating  Shotgun  is  the  answer  to  a 
wish  many  times  expressed  by  shooters  and  distributors 
everywhere.  They  ve  felt  the  need  for  a  Shotgun, 
combining  in  design  and  workmanship,  in  convenience 
and  reliability,  in  safety  and  performance,  that  Savage 
Quality  to  which  they  have  so  long  been  accustomed. 

And  it  is  truly  a  Savage  that  follows  the  old  Savage 
principle  in  design  and  weight  and  balance.  It  insures 
quick  aim  and  speedy  operation.  Its  additional  safety 
features  make  it  practically  accident  proof,  which  com- 
bined with  its  simplicity  and  easy-to-care-for  construc- 
tion make  it  an  ideal  companion  for  the  novice  and 
expert  alike. 

More  than  that!  It  is  a  gun  embodying  certain 
points  of  construction  which  compel  the  admiration 
and  interest  of  the  shooter— points  built  into  the  gun 
that  make  it  the  most  up-to-date  Shotgun  on  the  mar- 
ket today.. 

It's  ready  for  you!  See  it  at  your  dealer's— he  has 
it  in  stock — and  write  us  for  complete  descriptive  book- 
let. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Model  1921  Savage  Repeating  Ilammerless  Solid 
Breech,  Solid  top  side  ejection,  takedown,  standard  12 
gauge,  30  inch  High  Pressure  Smokeless  Stee!  Barrel, 
Pistol  Grip,  Positive  top  tang  safety,  moving  partsenclop- 
ed,  receiver  channelled,  and  matted  inline  of  sight,  weight 
1XA  pounds  Regularly  furnished  in  30  inch  barrel,  full 
choke  or  with  26,  28  and  32  inch  barrels,  either  modified 
choke  or  cylinder  bore  when  specified. 

Si»s\.GR  Aotkis.  Corporation 

UTICA,  NEW  YORK 

Executive  and  Export  Office:  50  Church  Street.  New  York 
Owners  and  Operators  of 
J.  Stevens  Arms  Company  Chicopee  Falls,  Ma  s 
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Making  The  Boat. 

If  you  will  study  the  illustration  (B)  you 
will  understand  how  the  skeleton  of  the  boat 
is  laid  out.  But  to  begin:  Cut  out  your  stern 
bulkhead.  (See  illustration  A.)  It  is  12 
inches  in  height  and  37  inches  long.  Cut 
this  bulkhead  uniform  with  the  curve  given 
in  this  drawing,  that  being  a  moderate  flat 
bottom  and  a  gentle  curve  to  the  sides.  In 


Dotted  l" nR 


PLANNING 


iNNT'H  Bor  J  ONI  PIECE, 
OAK  KEEL  . 


the  exact  centre  of  this  bulkhead  cut  in  a  half 
inch  into  the  wood  so  that  the  inner  bottom 
piece  can  slip  into  the  notch.  (See  illustra- 
tion B.)  This  inner  bottom  piece  thus  lies 
flush  with  the  bottom  edge  of  the  bulkhead. 
In  the  second  insert  in  the  illustration  B  is 
shown  an  iron  bracket  that  can  be  screwed 
in  to  hold  the  bulkhead  and  the  bottom  piece 
more  firmly  together. 

When  the  above  is  done  find  the  centre 
between  the  tip  of  the  boat  and  stern.  At 
that  point  nail  on  a  rib  which  has  been  made 
pliable  by  pouring  hot  water  on  it.  Line  out 
the  boat  now  so  that  you  get  a  gentle  curve 
from  the  tip  to  the  stern.  Now  bend  this 
central  rib  and  nail  a  wailing  to  it;  do  the  same 
on  the  other  side.  This  wailing  will  be  nailed 
into  the  bulkhead;  do  the  same  at  the  other 
side.  Draw  the  two  wailings  together  at  the 
tip  and  fix  them^ogether  though  only  tem- 
porarily. To  hold  the  ribs  in  place  put  a 
brace  to  each  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
(See  illustration  C.) 

You  now  have  the  centre  ascertained. 
Next  move  from  the  centre  rib  toward  the 
tip,  and  find  the  centre  between  these  two 
points.  At  that  point  put  in  another  rib, 
attaching  it  on  both  sides  to  the  wailings. 
Near  the  Up  make  a  V-like  rib  and  set  that 
in,  nailing  it  to  the  wailings  as  shown  in  the 
illustration  D. 

Now  then  you  have  the  skeleton  partly 
made.  (As  in  C.)  Next  put  in  the  stem- 
piece,  the  piece  listed  as  one  and  one  half  by 
two  inches  by  eighteen  inches.  (Study  the 
drawing  E.)  Cut  the  stem-piece  in  the  shape 
of  a  V,  the  wide  part  of  the  V  to  be  inward, 
the  tip  outward.    Attach  this  to  the  inner 


bottom  piece,  not  straight  up  and  down,  but 
at  a  slant  as  show.n  in  the  illustration.  To  this 
the  lengthwise  plankings  are  nailed.  When 
you  have  this  done,  nail  in  the  plankings  as 
shown  in  the  illustration  D,  the  dotted  lines 
showing  four  plankings  on  either  side  between 
the  wailings  and  the  inner  bottom  piece. 
These  plankings  are  nailed  inside  of  the  boat 
to  the  ribs  and  not  outside  of  the  boat  into  the 
ribs.  When  these  eight  plankings  are  in 
place  commence  putting  on  the  rest  of  the 
ribs,  spacing  them  six  inches  apart.  It  is 
best  in  the  beginning  to  mark  out  -where 
each  rib  is  to  be.  You  will  then  have  no 
trouble  when  it  comes  to  nailing  on  these 
ribs;  each  one  will  go  in  its  place,  the  marking 
being  done  on  the  bottom  of  the  inner  bottom 
piece.  When  all  the  ribs  are  nailed  down  with 
the  clout  nails  see  that  they  are  firmly  fastened 
to  the  one  wailing.  The  illustration  F  will 
show  the  outer  wailing  put  on,  but  this  is 
not  done  until  the  canvas  is  stretched  up  over 
the  ribs.  Then  the  outer  wailing  is  laid  on 
over  the  canvas.  However,  all  the  protruding 
tips  of  the  ribs  shown,  now  may  be  sawed  off 
even  with  the  surface  of  the  wailing.  The 
illustration  F  will  show  what  I  mean  by  the 
protruding  tips. 

Putting  On  Canvas. 

When  the  skeleton  of  the  boat  is  made  you 
are  then  ready  to  put  on  the  canvas  which 
demands,  of  course,  careful  attention.  The 
canvas  should  be  laid  down  in  wet  paint. 
The  white  lead  should  be  mixed  up  with  equal 
parts  of  linseed  oil  and  spar  varnish  and  to 


W  AILING 


this  mixture  turpentine  and  dryer  are  added 
much  as  in  preparing  ordinary  paint.  The 
good  point  scored  for  adding  the  varnish  to 
the  paint  is  that  the  canvas,  when  it  is  laid 
d,own  on  it,  dries,  and  holds  the  canvas 
fixed  nearly  irremovably  to  the  ribs. 

The  canvas  is  laid  on  to  the  ribs  cross-wise 
of  course,  not  lengthwise.  You  tack  the 
canvas  down  along  one  of  the  ribs  and  the 
other  canvas  that  meets  it  over-laps  that. 
When  you  are  ready  to  lay  down  a  piece 
of  the  canvas  paint  on  thickly  along  that  rib 
and  the  one  next  to  it  that  is  to  be  covered 
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Manufacturers  to 
HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  CE9RGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "We  viust 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


Hardy's,  the  World's  Angling  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-hu  nded  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.  weight  5^  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-ft.,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  'fittings. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
|      No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  fj. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  receipt  of  inquiry.  * 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


We  furnish  Knock- 
Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion 

Launches 

Cruisers 

Auxiliary 
Yachts 

Work  -  Boats 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors 


mnnL 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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Then  lay  down  the  edge  of  the  canvas  along 
that  wet-painted  rib  and  tack  it  down  setting 
the  tacks  not  quite  an  inch  apart.  This  done 
paint  a  few  more  of  the  ribs,  stretch  the  canvas 
good  and  tack  to  these  ribs — and  so  on  till 
you  reach  the  end.  Remember  always  to 
stretch  the  canvas  good  so  there  will  be  no  bulges. 
You  may  have  a  little  difficulty  with  the  lay- 
ing of  the  canvas  around  the  tip,  or  stem  of 
the  boat,  but  with  a  little  care  it  can  easily 
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and  thoroughly  be  done.  Remember,  too, 
that  one  edge  of  the  canvas  over-laps  the  o"t>her 
and  that  there  should  be  paint  along  this 
seam  when  it  is  laid  down! 

When  you  have  the  whole  boat  made  then 
the  outside  wailing  may  be  nailed  on  as  shown 
in  the  illustration  F.  This  also  serves  to  hold 
the  canvas  well  in  place. 

When  this  is  done  the  boat  is  painted  inside 
and  out  and  it  is  then  permitted  to  dry.  When 
it  is  dried  out  both  inside  and  out  you  then 
-cut  the  oak  keel-piece  and  bolt  that  to  the 
bottom,  boring  holes  through  it  and  the  inner 
bottom  piece.  Paint  well  into  this  hole  when 
you  put  in  the  bolts  so  that  there  will  be  no 
chance  of  water  coming  in.  Use  washers  at 
bolt  places. 

This  boat  can  either  be  paddled,  or  oars  can 
be  used  as  in  an  ordinary  boat.  Where  the 
boat  is  to  be  paddled  with  ordinary  canoe 
paddles  no  seats  are  necessary;  but  seats  can 
easily  be  set  in — one  in  back  and  one  in  the 
centre.  The  material  for  these  seats  can  be 
pine  boards  one  inch  thick  by  ten  inches  wide 
and  should  not  be  nailed  down,  but  should  be 
detachable,  cut  to  fit  snugly  io  the  sides  of 
the  boat.  A  cleat  under  each  end  nailed  to 
the  ribs  is  sufficient  to  hold  these  seats  up. 

To  hold  the  row-lock  plates  in  place  you 
need  two  pieces  of  wood  one-and-one  half 
by  two  inches,  ten  inches  in  length;  one  to 
be  placed  on  either  side  of  the  boat  directly 


across  from  each  other  and  18  inches  from  the 
seat.  Bore  a  hole  through  this  for  the  oar- 
locks; also  holes  to  screw  these  wood  pieces 
into  the  wailings.  If  you  wish  to  use  two 
pairs  of  oars  add  two  more  oar-locks  pieces 
forward  of  the  other  two,  but  there  is  really 
no  use  for  more  than  one  pair  of  oars  as  the 
boat  glides  across  the  water  with  such  aston- 
ishing ease  that  even  with  four  men  and  para- 
phernalia in  it  (which  it  will  readily  carry) 
the  boat  is  propelled  with  satisfactory  speed. 

Another  point  scored  by  this  ingenious  little 
canvas  boat  is  that  a  small  outboard  motor 
may  be  attached  to  it  and  you  can  shoot 
across  the  lakes  and  waterways  in  record 
time.  Either  the  Evinrude  or  the  Waterman 
motor  (outboard  type)  are  excellent  for  this 
purpose,  these  two  having  been  tried  on  this 
boat. 

If  you  desire  to  protect  the  bottom  you  can 
lay  in  a  lattice-work  floor  which  you  can  lift 
out  and  put  in  as  you  will.  This  is  composed 
of  seven  strips  run  lengthwise,  with  cross- 
pieces  to  hold  them  together. 

W  hen  the  boat  is  completed  it  should  be 
given  another  coat  of  paint,  coloring  the  paint 


to  suit  your  taste.  Let  that  dry  thoroughly 
and  then  paint  again.  When  dry  this  last 
time  the  canvas  boat  is  ready  for  anything 
and  any  water. 

Consider,  too,  the  lightness  of  this  craft. 
It  should  not  weigh  much  over  seventy 
pounds.  It  can  be  lifted  up  and  carried  from 
place  to  place  like  a  canoe,  but,  unlike  the 
canoe  it  is  of  the  non- tipping  type  aad  child- 
ren can  use  them  without  any  fear.  In  fact 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  tip  this  boat  such 
is  its  holding  quality,  being,  as  it  is,  of  gen- 
erous width. 
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Higher  Velocity 

—  the  added  impetus 
that  holds  the  pellets 
in  a  closer  pattern  and 
drives  them  through 
the  game— has  much 
to  do  with  the  extra- 
ordinary popularity  of 

SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN  POWDERS 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co,,  Inc. 

Sal**  Department 

Rifle  and'Shotgun  Powders  Division 
WILMINGTON.  DEL. 


Higher  Velocity 
Less  Pressure 
Better  Pattern 
Cleaner  Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 


It  is  a  fact  that 

"Du  Pont"  develops  a 
higher  velocity  than  any 
other  powder  made.  This 
is  because  it  burns  pro- 
gressively and  cleanly, 
generating  a  lower  pres- 
sure at  the  breech  and 
sustaining  the  pressure  a 
greater  distance  down  the 
barrel. 

The  proof  is  in  the  shoot- 
ing.   Test  it  for  yourself. 


Fort  William  Protective  Association  Holds  Banquet 


SELDOM  has  the  spacious  banquet  hall  of 
the  Kaministiquia  club  presented  a  more 
attractive  appearance  than  it  did  last 
night  when  the  Fort  William  fish  and  game 
protective  association  held  their  first  annual 
banquet.  Streamers  of  bunting  and  flags  and 
evergreens  served  as  a  background  to  throw 
into  prominence  the  many  hunting  and  fishing 
trophies  and  pictures  of  hunting  scenes  which 
hung  upon  the  walls.  Upon  the  tables  in 
place  of  flowers  were  stuffed  animals  and 
birds,*  including  a  full  size  deer  in  all  its  na- 
tural grace,  a  Canadian  lynx,  a  fine  specimen 
of  the  great  northern  wood-pecker,  and  a 
great  snowy  owl.  Fly  rods,  rifles,  paddles  and 
creels  were  also  used  in  the  decorative  scheme. 

The  eats  were  good,  the  addresses  were 
good,  the  music  was  good  and  altogether 
everybody  thoroughly  enjoyed  themselves. 
After  the  dinner,  which  among  its  delicacies^ 
included  fried  lake  Superior  trout,  caribou, 
moose  and  venison.,  and  fruit,  mince  pie  and 
ice-cream,  cranberry  sauce,  mashed  potatoes, 
creamed  carrots,  combination  salad,  olives, 
celery,  fruit  and  coffee,  the  chairman,  Geo. 
E.  Ewing,  introduced  the  first  speaker,  F.  C. 
Armstrong,  of  North  Bay,  president  and  gen- 
eral chairman  of  the  Northern  OntarioG  uides' 
and  Outfitters'  Association. 

Game  Protection. 
Mr.  Armstrong  spoke  favorably  along  the 
lines  of  game  and  fish  protection  and  urged 
closer  co-operation  among  all  associations 
such  as  t  he  Fort  William  Fish  and  Game  Pro- 
tective Association,  and  the  one  he  represented 
in  an  effort  to  induce  the  Ontario  government 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  bring  about 
this  result.    He  stated  that  in  the  past  and 


rcy  (.he  present  time,  the  government  were  not 
co-operating  with  the  sportsmen  of  the  north 
towards  preserving  the  wild  life  of  the  pro- 
vince and  he  nam  3d  many  lakes  and  rivers 
which  a  few  years  ago  were  well  stocked  with 
magnificent  fish,  but  which  to-day  were  al- 
most depleted  because  the  government  had 
for  sums  of  money  ranging  from  $10  to  $25, 
granted  commercial  fishing  licenses  in  these 
lakes  and  rivers.  Mr.  Armstrong  recited  his 
experiences  in  Toronto,  when  he  appeared 
before  the  department  of  game  and  fisheries 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  a  spirit  of  co-opera- 
tion between  the  authorities  who  made  the 
game  laws  and  the  associations  which  had 
been  formed  to  provide  protection.  It  could 
easily  be  gathered  from  the  information  he 
imparted  that  much  hard  work  remains  to  be 
done  before  practical  laws  which  will  insure 
the  preservation  of  game  and  fish  in  northern 
Ontario  are  finally  brought  into  force. 
Want  More  Wardens. 
The  next  speaker  of  the  evening,  was  D. 
Hains,  assistant  general  tourist  agent  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  railway,  Montreal.  Like 
the  previous  speaker,  Mr.  Hains  was  a  strong 
advocate  of  game  protection  and  recognized 
the  urgent  need  for  the  enactment  of  more 
efficient  game  and  fishing  laws.  He  put  forth 
the  claim  that  the  wealth  of  wild  life  of  the 
province  was  not  ours  to  do  with  what  we 
will,  but  was  a  heritage  from  the  pioneers 
of  the  province  and  if  we  did  more  than  reap 
the  interest  from  the  heritage  we  were  not 
doing  our  duty  towards  those  who  are  to 
come  after  us.  He  quoted  information  which 
he  had  received  regarding  the  indiscriminate 
killing  of  game  by  so  called  sportsmen  and  | 
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Targe*  Shooting 
At  /io  The  Cost 


You  can  actually  make  this  great  saving  in  target 
practice  with  your  favorite  big  game  rifle  by  using  .22. 
.25  or  .32  pistol  cartridges  in  connection  with 

MARBLE'S  Auxiliary  Cartridges 

Instead  of  the  regular  rifle  ammunition.  Each 
cartridge  more  than  pays  for  itself  by  the 
saving  on  1 00  rounds  at  target  practice. 
Used  by  National  Guard  and  thou< 
sands  of  sportsmen.  For  most 
all  sporting  rifles.  Loaded 
in  magazine  or  breech, 
Bullet  is  st  t  into  rifling. 
Without  harm  the  firing 
pin  of  gun  strikes  firing 
pin  in  auxiliary ,  exploding 
the  cartridge. 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.,  581  Delia  Are.,Gladstooe,Micb, 


^e>  (153) 
Bullet 
•tarts  with 
J8P       a  twist  and 
,\ .  - '      docs  not  s  trip  nor 
"       lead  barrel.  Does 
'       not  harm  rifle  firing 
pin.  Pri  re  85c.  Ask  Your 
Dealer.    Write  for  catalog. 


OPERATIONS 
UNNECESSARY 

HEPATOLA  removes  Gall  Stones,  cor- 
rects Appendicitis  in  24  hours  without  pain. 
Registered  under  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
$6.50 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas 

230  4th  Ave.  S.       Saskatoon.  Sask. 

Box  1073 


ITHACA 
WINS 


George  Burt  won 
the  professional 
championship  of 
Colorado  in  1918, 
1919  and  1920  with 
a  $700.00  Ithaca. 
That's  another  Ith- 
aca record.  George 
can  break  more  tar- 
gets or  kill  more 
game  with  an 
Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free 

Double  guns  for 
game  $45.00  up. 

Single  barrel  trap 
guns  $75.00  up. 

Ithaca  Gun  Co. 

Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Box  13 


591      STRAIGHT  RUN  591 


Fred  Gilbert  and  The  Parker  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
Make  the  World's  Record  in  Competition 

591        WITHOUT  A  MISS  591 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.    Why  not  now? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 

PARKER  BROS. 


Gu^Makers  Meilden,  Coilll.,  U.S.A. 


New  York  Salesrooms:  25  Murray  St, 
A.  W.  duBray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 
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stated  that  such  killings  could  be  made  impos- 
sible or  at  least  very  largely  curtailed  if  the 
game  country  was  properly  patrolled  by  effi- 
cient game  wardens.  At  the  present  time, 
he  said,  owing  to  either  the  short-sightedness 
oi  the  govei  nment  or  their  refusal  to  see  con- 
ditions as  they  exist,  the  number  of  game  war- 
dens for  the  north  country  was  so  small  that 
the  territory  alloted  to  one  man  was  of  such  • 
extent  that  he  could  hardly  do  more  than  pa- 
trol it  from  a  seat  in  a  pullman  car. 

J.  R.  Lumby,  editor  of  the  Times-Journal, 
was  called  upon  by  the  chairman  to  present 
the  Times-Journal  silver  cup  to  D.  McGuaig 
of  Schreiber,  winner  of  the  newspaper's 
speckled  trout  contest  of  1920.  Mr.  Mc- 
Guaig's  trout  was  caught  in  the  Steel  river  on 
July  4,  with  a  fly  lure  and  weighed  five  pounds 
eleven  ounces.  The  trophy  is  a  massive  silver 
cup  standing  over  a  foot  high  and  very  hand- 
somely engraved. 

In  making  the  presentation,  Mr.  Lumby 
expressed  his  views  in  regard  to  the  fight  for 
the  preservation  of  game  and  stated  that  he 
would  be  strongly  behind  any  movement  with 
that  end  in  view.  Speaking  about  preserva- 
tion, he  told  a  few  of  his  experiences,  when  he 
was  a  member  of  a  club  in  the  west  similar  to 
the  Fort  William  fish  and  game  protective  as- 
sociation. Preservation  was  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  which  the  club  was  organized,  he  said, 
and  enough  alcohol  used  to  be  kept  on  the 
premises  to  preserve  all  the  game  in  the  coun- 
try. 

To  Catch  a  Whale. 

In  a  few  words  Mr.  McCuaig  thanked  the 
Times-Journal  for  the  cup  and  invited  all 
members  of  the  club  to  pay  a  visit  to  him  at 
Schreiber,  when  they  felt  like  catching  a  heavy 
trout  and  he  would  show  them  where  the  big 
fellows  stayed. 

Mr.  Lumby  then  presented  the  second  prize, 
won  by  J.  M.  Fox,  305  south  Marks  street. 
Fort  William,  with  a  three  and  a  half  pound 
trout  caught  with  a  fly  lure  last  August  in 
the  Gurney  river.  The  second  prize  consisted 
of  a  steel  telescope  rod  and  a  reel,  given  by 
the  club.  Replying,  Mr.  Fox  voiced  his  ap- 
preciation to  the  club  for  the  prize  and  stated 
that  if  only  he  could  secure  a  piece  of  whale  to 
try  with  his  new  rod  he  would  make  a  great 
fight  to  secure  the  Times-Journal  cup  next 
season. 

Neil  McDougall,  of  Orient  Bay,  special 
sportsmen's  representative  for  the  Canadian 
government  railways,  and  vice-president  of  the 
Northern  Ontario  Outfitters'  and  Guides' 
Association,  caused  much  mirth  with  his 


varied  collection  of  stories.  After  telling 
about  a  dog  named  Sandwich,  because  he  was 
only  half  bred,  and  about  running  a  moose 
down  on  snow-shoes  and  stamping  him  to 
death,  he  made  a  strong  plea  for  co-operation 
among  all  sportsmen  in  northern  Ontario, 
in  an  effort  to  bring  about  much  needed  pro- 
tection. 

In  a  conversation  he  had  recently  with  an 
official  of  the  game  and  fisheries  department, 
he  had  been  told,  he  said,  that  the  department 
had  a  surplus  on  hand  from  the  collection 
of  fees,  etc.,  from  northern  Ontario,  of  $160,- 
000.  This  money,  or  most  of  it  at  least 
should  be  spent  by  the  department  in  pro- 
tection, contended  Mr.  McDougall  and  he  had 
so  informed  the  department  official.  It  is 
directly  due  to  such  facts,  that  the  movement 
to  cut  adrift  from  the  older  section  of  Ontario 
is  gaining  ground  in  northern  Ontario. 

Andrew  Ohlgren,  president  of  the  associa- 
tion, spoke  for  a  few  minutes  and  urged  the 
members  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  assoc- 
iation in  the  same  numbers  as  they  attended 
the  banquet.  He  pointed  out  that  if  the 
needed  game  protection  was  to  be  secured  it 
could  only  be  done  by  work  and  it  was  up  to 
each  individual  member  of  the  association 
to  he1^.  In  the  name  of  the  association, 
President  Ohlgren  officially  thanked  Wf.  A. 
Armstrong,  president  of  the  Kaministiquia 
club  for  the  use  of  the  club  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  the  banquet. 

In  reply  Mr.  Armstrong  stated  that  the 
members  of  the  Kam.  club  were  glad  to  be  of. 
any  assistance  tc  the  sportsmen  and  its  mem- 
bers were  strongly  in  sympathy  with  the  good 
work  the  protective  association  was  doing. 
He  offered  the  use  of  the  club  for  any  future 
gatherings  of  a  similar  nature. 

H.  H.  Beeman,  W.  G.  Strachan  and  J.  B. 
Eberts  secretary-treasurer  spoke  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  the  former  seconded  a  resolution 
moved  by  J.  Thompson,  that  the  guests  of 
the  club,  F.  C.  Armstrong,  W.  A.  Armstrong, 
D.  Hains  and  Neil  McDougall,  be  honorary 
members.  The  motion  was  unanimous  and 
passed  amid  applause. 

During  the  evening  songs  were  rendered 
by  J.  M.  Ross  and  William  Colson  which 
were  very  much  appreciated.  The  piano 
accompanist  was  H.  S.  H.  Goodier,  of  Port 
Arthur,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Northern 
Ontario  Guides'  and  Outfitters'  Association. 

Those  present  were:  A.  Ohlgren,  F.  C.  Arm- 
strong, D.  Hains,  Neil  McDougall,  Geo.  E. 
Ewing,  J.  R.  Lumby,  J.  MacAlpine,  E.  D. 
Higginbottom,  J.  Campbell,  S.  B.  Chamber- 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

A  Vast  New  Land  of  Promise 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  New 
England  and  four  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider'e 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 
For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY.  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization, 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 

"The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort'* 

A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitute  they  owe  £b  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 

r 
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lain,  L.  M.  Glecson,  D.  W.  Maineth,  Alf. 
Cooper,  William  Fox,  Ted.  Hewitt,  A.  Mahon, 
G.  E.  Walker,  Harry  H.  Beeman,  W.  C.  Lillie, 
J.  A.  Fife,  Ward  A.  Dyke,  Jas.  Closs,  A.  H. 
Dowler,  A.  D.  Cooke,  W.  Leigh  Ross,  Harvey 
Russell,  Andy  Russell,  H.  E.  Bald,  A.  Gilmour, 
S.  A.  Hartwright,  G.  Millar,  S.  P.  Jones,  W. 
Webster,  A.  Mitchell,  P.  Foster,  Douglas  M. 
Brown,  D.  Cameron,  J.  H.  Ross,  J.  B.  Eberts, 
A.  G.  Bastedo,  Chas.  G.  Jenkins,  C.  W. 
Grandy,  Geo.  J.  Hunter,  11.  C.  Shaw,  B.  A. 
Cousins,  J.  W.  Boughner,  A.  MeGillis,  W.  A. 
Armstrong,  W.  J.  Strachan,  H.  S.  II.  Goodier, 


William  ColsLon,  E.  Y.  Jones,  D.  McCuaig, 
H.  E.  James,  Jas.  A.  Eaton,  F.  Stephens,  L. 
Stephens,  W.  C.  Drake,  Gordon  McCurdy, 
F.  Horton,  A.  L.  Farquharson,  A.  D.  Stewart, 
William  Rassito,  W.  J.  Wilson,  G.  Wilson, 
R.  J.  Coffey,  J.  Thompson,  C.  C.  McCurdy, 
F.  D.  Blatchford,  C.  N.  Simpson,  D.  M. 
Mitchell,  A.  Gillespie,  C.  E.  Chappie,  W.  A. 
Archer,  W.  Lavelle. 

The  singing  of  God  Save  the  King  ended 
banquet. 

—Ft.  William  Times  Journal,  Dec.  16,  1920 


Successful  Still  Hunters 


m 


Left  to  right: 

W.  C.  Boadway,  W.  T.  Reid,  A.  J.  Reid,  all 
of  Toronto;  M.  Draper,  Payton,  Ont.,  Geo. 
Draper  Sr.,  Thessalon,  Ont.,  Wess.  Fleming, 
Sundridge,  Ont. 

In  addition  to  the  party  shown  above,  the 
hunters  who  took  part  in  this  remarkably  suc- 
cessful still  hunt  were: — 

Chas.  Draper,  C.  Blackwell,  Isaac  Boadway, 
all  of  Toronto;  Geo.  Draper  Jr.,  Thessalon, 
Ont.,  John  Draper,  Thessalon,  Ont.,  Harry 
Draper,  Dayton,  Ont. 

Their  camp  was  fifteen  miles  north  of 
Thessalon,  Ontario  and  they  were  in  camp 
two  weeks  from  November  4th. 

About  2  or  3*  of  snow  fell  the  second  week, 


altogether  the  season  was  most  favourable, 
both  for  hunting  and  for  the  preserving  of 
game.  The  two  biggest  bucks  weighing 
about  260  lbs.  each  were  both  shot  by  Mr. 
Fleming  of  Sundridge,  Ont. 

The  Toronto  and  Sundridge  men  all  ship- 
ped big  bucks,  the  deer  were  very  plentiful 
and  some  moose,  but  no  moose  were  shot  by 
the  party,  although  a  fine  one  was  shot  about 
4  miles  distant  by  another  party  of  hunters. 
The  party  could  easily  have  secured  more  deer 
and  after  they  had  their  allotted  number, 
Mr.  A.  J.  Reid  had  a  fine  deer  come  out  near 
the  camp  and  stand  for  5  or  10  minutes  within 
100  yards,  but  being  a  law-abiding  citizen  he 
refrained  from  shooting. 
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THE  MIRACLE 
LURE— 


Trout  Charm 


There  is  no  trick  in  catch- 
ing fish  when  you  use 


The  Miracle  Salmon  Egg  Fish  Bait 

Each  egg  is  held  individually  in  powder 
so  that  it  can  be  rolled  in  the  palm  of 
the  hand. 

An  Attractive  Proposition 
to  Jobbers  and  Dealers. 

Send  for  samples  now  and  arrange  for  your 
share  of  the  season's  pack. 

Manufactured  and  patented  by  the 

Chemical  Products  Company 

Tacoma,  Wash.,  U.S.A. 


TELLS   HOW  FAR    YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
>ecially  to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad 
iunct  to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.   Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  v/alk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
evervwhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.     -    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada  - 


NEW  SANITO 
SUSPENSORY 

No  Buckles 

Will  not  chafe. 
All  elastic. 
Anatomic  fit. 
Patented  features 
in  under-straps 
makes  open  rear. 
May  be  boiled  to 
cleanse  without 
injury  to  rubber. 

For  sale  by  Druggists  and  Sport- 
ing Goods  dealers,  or  we  will  mail 
on  receipt  of  price. 

No.  60,  Silk  Pouch  and  Extra 
Heavy  Belt  ....  $1.25 
No.  50,  Thread  Pouch  and 
Heavy  Belt    .    .    .    .  $1.00 

Three  sizes — large,  medium,  small 

Walter  F.Ware  Co.,  Dept. C,  Phila.,Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Mizpah  Jock 


Satisfaction  Guaranteed 

or  Money  Refunded 


Fishermen 

and 

Campers 

Quick  Relief 

From  the  many 
minor  accidents 
and  bruises  you 
receive  on  your 
vacationis  afford- 
ed by 

Minard's 
Liniment 


Put  a  Bottle  In 
Your  Outfit 


A  Panther  Hunt 


Viator 


LATE  on  the  afternoon  of  December  28th 
last  year,  I  received  a  long  distance 
telephone  call  from  my  friend  Sam 
who  lives  in  the  Parksville  district,  about 
twenty  odd  miles  from  Nanaimo,  that  there 
had  been  two  panthers  seen  prowling  around 
the  sheep  pen  of  a  neighbour  of  his  on  that 
same  evening  just  'at  dusk.  He  suggested 
that  I  should  bring  a  couple  of  friends  along 
and  we  would  have  a  regular  panther  hunt. 
To  the  idea  of  a  hunt  I  readily  acquiesced, 
but  not  so  my  friends,  for  they  were  both 
married  and  preferred  the  warmth  and  com- 
fort of  their  own  firesides  with  the  companion- 
ship of  their  children  on  New  Year's  Eve,  for 
Sam  and  I  had  agreed  that  we  would  not 
return  without  at  least  one  pelt  as  atrophy, 
to  possible  camping  out  under  a  tree  with  an 
excellent  chance  of  being  storm-bound  among 
the  mountains  for  a  few  days  on  end.  And 
who  shall  blame  them?  Not  I  at  least,  for 
I  have  known  both  of  them  in  years  gone  by 
to  have  been  mighty  hunters,  ready  to  go 
anywhere  and  endure  any  amount  of  hard- 
ship providing  they  secured  a  good  head  or 
two,  or  some  other  fine  trophy  of  their 
prowess.  They  have  had  their  share  of  all  the 
hunting,  both  big  game  and  small,  which 
Canada  has  to  offer,  and  if  in  their  more 
mature  years  they  feel  that  more  active 
par-ticipation  in  the  joys  of  the  chase  is  best 
left  to  younger  limbs  they  have  well  earned 
the  right  to  such  feelings. 

So  I  made  my  preparations  alone,  and 
started  out  in  my  "flivver"  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing long  before  the  majority  of  Nanaimo 
people  had  awakened  long  enough  to  remem- 
ber that  it  was  Sunday  and  that  they  could 
therefore  turn  over  for  another  forty  winks. 
The  morning  'was  bright  and  clear  though 
with  a  biting  wind  blowing,  and  both  my 
terrier  Jock  and  myself  were  glad  enough 
when  we  turned  off  the  main  Island  Highway 
for  the  eight  mile  run  up  to  the  ranch  where 
Sam  dwells  in  solitary  state.  It  was  rough 
going,  even  for  the  "flivver"  and  this  last 
stretch  took  us  the  best  part  of  an  hour  to 
cover,  so  the  sight  of  the  smoke  curling  up 
from  the  familiar  chimney,  and  very  shortly 
afterwards  the  warmth  of  the  big  open  hearth 
and  a  most  appetising  odour  of  bacon  and 
deer's  liver  and  coffee,  were  all  doubly  wel- 
come.   While  I  was  taking  the  edge  off  an 


abnormally  keen  appetite,  and  Jock  was 
thawing  himself  out  in  front  of  the  cheery 
blaze,  Sam  unfolded  his  plan  of  action.  It 
seemed  that  the  panther  had  been  seen  all 
right,  but  the  trouble  was  that  the  fourteen 
year  old  son  of  Ken  whose  sheep-fold  they 
had  visited  had  been  fired  with  an  intense 
longing  to  shoot  one  of  them,  and  had  accord- 
ingly started  after  the  beasts  with  his  dogs, 
though  it  was  then  almost  too  dark  to  see  to 
shoot.  The  result  was  that  the  dogs  had 
actually  treed  either  one  or  both  of  the  animals 
but  it  had  by  this  time  grown  so  dark  that 
the  boy  had  been  unable  to  get  up  to  the  place 
where  the  baying  of  the  hounds  told  him  that 
the  animals  were  cornered.  Naturally  enough 
perhaps,  though  it  is  not  always  so  with  these 
huge  cats,  the  beasts  had  made  off  as  soon  as 
the  dogs  had  returned  home,  and  had  not 
been  seen  since. 

This  had  occurred  on  the  previous  after 
noon,  and  if  we  would  get  within  shooting 
distance  of  the  panther,  it  was  altogether  on 
the  cards  that  we  might  be  in  for  a  long  and 
wearisome  stern  chase,  for  of  course  the  scent 
would  be  cold  enough  by  the  time  we  could 
arrive  on  the  scene.  However,  We  had  every 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Sam's  hounds,  two 
cross-bred  Airedales  with  a  rooted  antipathy 
to  panther,  to  pick  it  up  and  finally  run  our 
quarry  to  earth,  or  rather  to  tree.  We  were 
not  long  in  making  our  final  preparations,  and 
started  out  just  before  midday,  resolved  not 
to  return  without  at  least  one  panther  to 
our  credit.  Hard  biscuit  and  bacon,  tea  and 
sugar,  formed  our  commissariat,  since  as  the 
woods  were  teeming  with  grouse,  we  had  no 
fea  oTstarving  even  though  we  should  be  ou 
for  a  week.  The  fact  that  these  birds  we 
out  of  season  did  not  trouble  us  at  all,  for 
course  we  had  no  intention  whatever 
shooting  grouse  unless  we  should- be  actu 
driven  to  do  so  by  hunger.  A  blanket  api 
a  frying  pan  and  a*  tin  billy  completed  o 
outfit,  all  of  which  was  comfortably  pack 
on  Billy,  a  staid  and  eminently  sensible  o 
horse  to  whom  such  a  trip  as  this  was  ve 
far  from  being  a  novelty.  Less  than  an  hou 
tramp  brought  us  to  Ken's  ranch,  wh 
unless  we  should  be  fortunate  enough  to  fi 
the  panther  in  the  mean-while,  we  intend 
to  stay  for  the  night.  Taking  the  boy 
us,  as  well  as  a  veritable  pack  of  hounds, 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  the  Man  Who  is  Out  of  Doors 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — 
the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the  lumber- 
man, the  engineer,  the  prospector,  the 
miner — will  find  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Gar- 
ments wonderfully  comfortable  and  dur- 
able for  outdoor  life. 

Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps, 
colic  bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery, 
shirts,  pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans, 
spencers,  knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves, 
etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  "mm 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICA-         Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion.  British  "founded  1883". 


If  You  Enjoy  Good  Coffee 

  DO  THIS-   


Order  some  "SEAL  BRAND"  made  from  the 
choicest  upland  berries,  grown  in  luxurious  tropic 
hills,  full  of  spicy  nourishment  and  stimulating 
fragrance — the  beans  cleaned,  blended  and  roasted 
with  rare  skill. 

SEAL  BRAND 

Then  in  making,  allow  a  tablespoonful  of  coffee  to 
each  cup  desired,  pour  boiling  water  on  it,  simmer 
five  minutes,  clear  with  a  dash  of  cold  water, 

Your  dealer  sells  "SEAL  BRAND",  whole, 
ground,  and  fine-ground,  in       I  and  2-lb. 
tins,  hermetically  sealed,  so  that  the 
coffee  reaches    you  rich    in  its 
original  strength. 

CHASE  <SL  SANBORN 

MONTREAL.  8 
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to  our  Airedales  were  now  added  no  less  than 
five  other  dogs  of  various  sizes  and  colors  and 
of  any  imaginable  breed,  Sam  and  I  promptly 
set  out  for  the  spot  where  the  panther  had 
last  been  seen,  and  thence  under  the  guidance 
of  Jack,  Ken's  son.  to  the  neighborhood  of  the 
place  where  he  believed  his  dogs  had  treed 
the  animals  on  the  evening  previous.  Here 
our  Airedales  picked  up  the  scent,  but  it  was 
obviously  cold,  and  even  these  trained  panther 
hounds  could  do  but  little  with  it.  However, 
they  took  us  to  the  shor^  of  a  small  lake  some 
three  milts  away,  after  puzzling  it  out  every 
inch  of  the  road,  and  here  we  were  content  to 
leave  it  until  the  following  morning,  promis- 
ing ourselves  that  we  would  be  back  there 
before  daybreak  to  continue  the  chase,  and 
prepared  to  follow  it  up  until  we  finally  came 
up  with  the  panther. 

An  excellent  dinner  of  haunch  of  venison 
was  followed  by  an  hour's  chat  round  the  fire 
with  our  pipes  and  a  steaming  hot  glass  of  rum 
toddy  apiece,  and  then  Sam  and  I  turned  in 
after  assuring  Mrs.  Ken  that  we  would  not 
disturb  her  in  the  morning  with  our  prepara- 
tions for  departure.  However,  though  we 
were  out  of  bed  soon  after  six  o'clock,  Mrs. 
Ken  had  the  start  of  us  and  by  the  time  we 
were  dressed,  had  breakfast  ready  for  us,  to 
which  be  it  said,  we  both  did  full  justice. 
Seven  o'clock  found  us  on  the  trail,  and  just 
as  it  was  getting  really  light  enough  to  see 
properly,  we  found  ourselves  at  the  lake  where 
we  had  given  up  the  chase  on  the  evening 
before-  By  this  time  of  course  the  scent  was 
almost  obliterated,  but  our  hounds  managed 
to  pick  it  up  somehow,  though  it  was  slow 
travelling  for  a  long  while.  However,  after 
a  little  over  an  hour  of  this,  we  arrived  at 
a  place  where  the  panther  had  evidently 
laid  up  on  the  day  previous  after  having 
killed  a  young  buck,  of  the  carcase  of  which 
there  was  but  little  remaining.  However, 
this  very  fact  heightened  our  hopes  consider- 
ably for  having  had  a  good  meal,  the  beasts 
would  not  be  so  liable  to  travel  either  fast  or 
far,  as  would  have  been  the  case  had  they 
been  hungry.  And  to  add  to  our  satisfaction 
was  the  fact  that  from  this  spot  onwards, 
the  scent  was  much  better  and  the  Airedales 
were  not  long  before  they  were  away  at  a  pace 
which  taxed  our  capabilities  to  the  utmost  in 
the  endeavor  to  keep  up  with  them. 

Swinging  around  to  the  south  and  west,  we 
very  soon  got  into  some  densely  wooded 
country  in  whicrT  the  travelling  was  none  of 
the  best,  more  especially  so  since  it  was  but 
a  short  time  ere  we  entered  some  of  the  most 


broken  and  mountainous  country  which  it 
has  ever  fallen  to  my  lot  to  hunt  through. 
Here  it  became  necessary  to  call  the  hounds 
in  for  they  would  very  soon  have  gotten  away 
from  us  altogether  in  such  difficult  country 
at,  this,  and  then  "good-bye"  in  all  proba- 
bility to  our  hopes  of  bagging  the  panther. 
And  so  we  progressed  with  the  hounds  madly 
excited  all  the  time,  slowly  but  surely,  like 
relentless  fate,  upon  the  track  of  our  quarry. 
Giving  up  all  thoughts  of  a  halt  for  lunch  and 
a  smoke,  we  pressed  on  as  fast  as  we  cou^d  all 
the  time  steadily  circling  to  the  left,  01*  in  this 
case  the  south,  until  about  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  by  which  time  we  were  heading 
almost  directly  back  for  Keen's  ranch,  though 
of  course  some  considerable  distance  from  it. 
And  then  all  of  a  sudden,  away  went  the 
hounds,  totally  oblivious  to  all  Sam's  com- 
mands, and  it  was  certain  that  we  were  right 
on  the  heels  of  the  panther.  So  far  we  had 
not  been  able  to  discern  whether  both  the 
animals  were  in  front  of  us  or  not,  though 
since  our  dogs  had  never  shown  any  inclina- 
tion to  branch  off  to  right  or  left,  but  had 
followed  the  scent  together,  we  had  every 
hope  that  we  might  be  fortunate  enough  to 
find  the  two  panthers  still  together,  or  at 
least  that  they  might  have  travelled  in  com- 
pany thus  far  and  only  have  separated  when 
the  chase  became  too  hot,  and  in  this  as  it 
turned  out  we  were  right.  We  had  certainly 
not  gone  above  a  mile  in  this  fashion,  though 
to  my  somewhat  flabby  muscles  and  lungs 
which  had  not  been  accustomed  to  such 
violent  exercise  for  a  long  while,  it  seemed 
more  like  ten,  when  a  loud  baying  in  front 
told  us  that  our  quarry  was  treed.  In  spite 
of  all  I  could  do  however,  I  could  not  increase 
my  pace,  so  I  begged  Sam  to  go  ahead,  he 
being  in  far  better  condition  than  I  and  there- 
fore quite  able  to  comply.  I  had  scarcely 
covered  another  hundred  yards  when  I  heard 
the  sound  of  Sam's  Winchester,  followed  by  a 
shout  to  me  to  "Hurry  up."  The  latter  was 
quite  unnecessary  and  seemed  to  me  in  my 
then  condition  to  be  but  needless  cruelty, 
for  had  I  not  been  hurrying  all  I  knew  for 
the  last  miles?  However,  summoning  every  , 
ounce  of  energy  I  possessed  I  made  a  last 
desperate  spurt  through  underbrush  and  dead- 
falls reckless  of  clothing  and  all  else,  mindful  I 
only  of  the  fact  that  the  panther  which  wc  I 
had  come  so  far  to  shoot  was  just  ahead  of  me. 
As  I  came  up  to  him,  Sam  was  standing  on  the 
verge  of  a  dense  thicket,  from  the  interior  j 
of  which  came  a  weird  mingling  of  snarls  and 
growls,  sure  indication  that  the  dogs  were 
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worrying  some  animal  within.  Sam,  however, 
still  stood  at  the  "ready"  with  his  rifle  in 
position  for  immediate  use,  and  as  I  came 
close  up  to  him  he  gleefully  shouted  rather 
than  said,  "I've  got  one  of  them  old  chap,  and 
the  other  is  up  in  that  tree  waiting  for  you." 
Sure  enough,  following  the  direction  of  his 
pointed  finger,  I  could  see  the  head  of  a 
panther  which  was  crouching  low  on  a  large 
limb  of  a  giant  pine,  the  rest  of  the  beast's 
body  being  hidden  from  our  view.  However, 
the  head  offered  a  good  enough  mark,  but 
for  the  life  of  me  when  I  raised  my  rifle,  1 
could  no  more  draw  a  bead  on  that  flattened 
skull  than  I  could  have  flown,  so  completely 
puffed  was  I  by  my  recent  exertions.  How- 
ever, good  sportsman  and  pal  that  he  is, 
Sam  calmly  told  me  to  take  my  time,  he 
would  keep  the  beast  covered  until  I  should 
have  recovered  my  breath  sufficiently  to  allow 
of  my  shooting,  and  would  only  fire  in  the 
event  of  the  panther  making  any  sudden 
attempt  to  escape.  I  have  often  thought 
since  that  a  snap-shot  of  the  scene  at  that 
moment  would  prove  a  source  of  much 
merriment  to  those  of  my  friends  who  are 
wont  to  mock  at  my  pretensions  as  a  big  game 
hunter.  Here  was  Sam. mounting  guard  over 
a  panther  up  a  tree,  while  I,  keen  as  I  was  to 
bag  that  beast,  was  perforce  obliged  to  lie  at 
f«lHength  on  the  ground  gasping  for  breath 
and  for  some  minutes  at  least  vainly  trying 
to  regain  sufficient  command  of  my  muscles 
to  raise  my  rifle  to  my  shoulder  and  hold  it 
steady  there  for  long  enough  to  take  aim. 
How  long  it  was  before  I  could  do  so,  I  cannot 
say  Sam  maintains  that  it  was  but  a  minute 
or  so,  but  to  me  it  seemed  more  like  an  hour,  but 
at  last  I  sat  up  grimly  determined  that  that 
panther  should  die  at  my  hand  without 
further  loss  of  time.  Taking  careful  aim,  I 
made  no  mistake  but  sent  a  bullet  through 
'  his  brain,  and  then  with  a  mighty  thud,  the 
I  beast  crashed  to  the  ground 

Forcing  our  way  through  the  underbrush, 
£We  found  that  we  had  bagged  two  as  fine 
panthers  as  ever  roamed  over  the  mountain 
sides  of  British  Columbia,  a  male  and  a 
female,  the  former  having  fallen  to  my  gun 
■  while  the  latter  had  been  killed  by  Sam.  It  is 
possible  thaUt.was  to  this  fact  that  we  owed, 
or  rather  I  owed  the  good  fortune  of  being  able 
to  shoot  the  male  also,  for  it  is  highly 
Probable  that,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fact 
that  his  mate  had  been  slain,  the  male  would 
have  made  off  when  the  first  shot  was  fired, 
though  even  then  we  should  probably  have 
bagged  him  ere  long.    By  this  time  it  was 
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nearly  dark,  and  we  debated  for  a  while  as  to 
-wh  ether  we  should  take  the  pelts  off  then 
and  there  and  camp  out  for  the  night,  or 
leaving  this  task  for  the  morrow,  should 
try  and  get  back  to  K^n's  ranch  while  it  was 
still  light  enough  to  travel.  In  the  end  we 
decided  upon  the  latter  course,  and  with 
Sam  in  the  lead,  set  out.  Striking  a  small 
stream  which  ran  to  the  eastward,  we  followed 
its  course  for  perhaps  a  couple  or  three  miles, 
and  then  Sam  stopped  suddenly,  holding  up 
his  hand  as  a  signal  for  me  to  stand  still.  He 
had  heard,  he  explained;  what  he  took  to  be 
-the  lowing  of  a  cow,  somewhere  off  to  our 
left.  Within  a. few  seconds  the  sound  again 
reached  u^,  this  time  quite  distinctly,  proving 
that  we  were  not  very  far  from  the  ranch. 
Turning  in  the  direction  from  whence  the 
sound  had  come,  we  travelled  on  for  perhaps 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  when  on  topping  a  slight 
rise,  there  lay  the  ranch  almost  at  our  feet. 
And  let  me  say  right  here  that  there  was  never 
anyone  more  glad  to  see  a  house  than  I  was 
at  that  moment.  Within  a  few  minutes  we 
were  back  in  Mrs.  Ken's  kitchen,  stretched 
at  our  ease  under  the  soothing  influence  of' a 
pipe,  and  recounting  the  details  of  the  hunt 
to  a  small  but  highly  appreciative  audience, 
the  while  that  hospitable  lady  busied  herself 
with  preparations  for  a  meal  worthy  of  the 
occasion,  for  had  we  not  rid  the  neighborhood 
of  two  veritable  pests? 

How  we  went  out  on  the  morrow  and  secur- 
ed our  trophies;  how  I  finally  landed  back  in 
Nanaimo  with  one  of  the  finest  panther  skins 
which  has  been  seen  there  for  many  a  long  day 
and  which  now  graces  my  den  as  a  rug;  how 
my  terrier  is  inordinately  proud  of  that  same 
rug,  apparently  looking  upon  it  as  his  own 
particular  trophy  although  his  share  in  the 
obtaining  of  it  w*as  limited  to  sitting  on  it  in 
the  "flivver"  on  the  ride  home;  and  how  I 
have  ever  since  had  the  laugh  on  my  fellow 
sportsmen  who  refused  to  accompany  me,  are 
details  into  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter. 
Tf  there  should  chance  to  be  any  sportsmen 
in  the  East  who  are  anxious  to  try  their  hand 
at  panther  shooting,  I  can  honestly  recom- 
mend them  to  lose  no  time  in  taking  a  trip 
to  Vancouver  Island  where  these  beasts  are 
to  be  found  a-plenty  but  let  them  not  come, 
labouring  under  the  impression  that  they  will 
have  nothing  to  do  but  wait  until  the  dogs 
find  a  panther  and  tree  it.  They  will  realize 
before  they  have  satisfied  their  ambition,  that 
panther  shooting  almost  invariably  involves 
hard  work  and  lots  of  it. 


Fur  Breeders  Organize 


A MEETING  of  the  exhibitors  and  others 
attending  the  International  Live  Silver 
Fox  Exhibition  in  Montreal  was  held 
in  the  Oak  Room  of  the  Windsor  Hotel  on 
Thursday  evening,  Nov.  5th,  at  8  o'clock. 
Hon.  A.E.  Arsenault,  of  Summerside,  P.E.I. , 
was  called  to  the  chair  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Rogers 
of  Alberton,  P.E.I.,  was  appointed  secretary 
of  the  meeting. 

Mr.  James  White,  Deputy  Head  of  the 
Commission  of  Conservation,  introduced  the 
subject  of  the  organization  of  the  Canadian 
Fur  Breeders  Association. 

In  order  to  bring  the  matter  properly  before 
the  meeting,  it  was  moved  by  W.  K.  Rogers, 
of  Chariot tetown,  P.E.I.,  "that  we  proceed  to 
form  a  Canadian  Fur  Breeders*  Association  to 
carry  on  Exhibitions  and  to  forward  the 
general  interests  of  Fur  Breeders  in  Canada." 

The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  H« 
Barter,  of  New  Brunswick,  and  a  general 
discussion  followed  in  which  the  motion  was 
strongly  supported  by  representatives  from 
Manitoba,  Ontario,  Quebec,  Nova  Scotia, 
New  Brunswick,  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
the  United  States.    Motion  carried. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  an  association  of 
this  kind  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  fur- 
farming  industry  not  only  with  silver  foxes 
but  with  other  ranch-bred  fur  bearers.  Short 
addresses  in  connection  with  the  movement 
and  touching  on  various  phases  of  fur  farming 
were  delivered  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Bell,  of  the 
Biological  Survey,  Washington;  Prof.  H.  S. 
Arkell,  Live  Stock  Commissioner,  Ottawa; 
Dr.  Matsumura  of  Japan  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Kaye, 
Editor  of  the  Black  Fox  Magazine,  New  York. 
Kind  words  of  appreciation  regarding  the  first 
International  Fox  Exhibition  were  spoken  by 
Mr.  R.  T.  Moore,  of  Maine,  U.S.A.,  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Sterling,  of  Plattsburg,  N.Y. 

The  necessity  of  membership  to  bring  suc- 
cess to  the  new  association  was  impressed 
upon  the  meeting  by  Mr.  White,  who  suggest- 
ed that  every  province  of  Canada  should  be 
represented  on  the  general  committee  and 
moved  the  appointment  of  such  committee, 
wliich  would  have  power  to  add  to  its  numbers. 
A  temporary  committee  to  forward  organiza- 
tion work  was  appointed  as  follows. 
•     MANITOBA:  « 
A.  M.  Doyle,  845  Somerset  St.,  Winnipeg. 
M.  Snow,  Grain  Exchange. 

ONTARIO: 
W.  H.  C.  Ruthven,  Alliston. 


S.  Coll,  Ridgetown. 
A.  Bray,  Ridgetown. 

J.  M.  McGillivray,  59  Wellington  St.  W., 

Toronto. 

QUEBEC: 

R.  F.  Lindsay,  c/o  Holt,  Renfrew  &  Co.,  Ltd., 

Montreal 

M.  Palmer  Chizzola,  808  Bank  of  Toronto 
Bldg.,  Montreal. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK: 

E.  H.  Barter,  St.  Stephen 

F.  Colpitts,  Salisbury. 
R.  L.  Todd,  St.  Stephen. 
W.  T.  Chapman,  Moncton. 

C.  T.  Monroe,  Petitcodiac 

NOVA  SCOTIA. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Randall,  Truro. 

G.  A.  Woott-en,  Halifax. 

R.  B.  H.  Davison,  Amherst. 

D.  E.  Harlow,  Bridgetown. 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND: 
Col.  D.  A  MacKinnon,  Charlottetown. 
Chester  McLuie,  Charlottttown. 
Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Charlottetown. 
J.  E.  Milligan,  Northam. 
J.  W.  Callbeck,  Summerside. 
F.  L.  Rogers,  Alberton. 

The  following  were  appointed  secretaries 
of  the  provincial  committee: 

NOVA  SCOTIA  :-Dr.  E.  A.  Randall,  Truro. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK:— E.  H.  Barter,  St. 
Stephen. 

QUEBEC  :-M.  P.  Chizzola,  Montreal. 

ONTARIO :-(left  to  Mr.  White). 

MANITOBA :-M.  Snow,  Winnipeg. 

ALBERTA  AND  SASKATCHEWAN:- 
Mr.  Doyle,  of  Winnipeg,  will  look  after  this. 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA: -Mr.  Drury,  White 
Hor&e. 

It  was  further  decided  at  this  meeting  that 
the  Association  should  keep  in  close  touch  with 
the  fur  traders  as  well  as  the  fur  breeders,  and 
that  there  should  be  one  cla^s  of  membership 
in  which  all,  including  sportsmen,  fur  farmers, 
fur  traders  and  all  in  sympathy  with  conserva- 
tion, should  be  eligible.  It  was  decided  that 
the  membership  fee  should  be  five  dollars, 
the  membership  fee  for  corporations  to  be 
the  same  as  for  office  rs  in  such  corporations. 

Mr.  F.  C.  Nunnick,  of  the  Commission  of 
Conservation,  Ottawa,  was  appointed  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Fur  Breeders' Associa- 
tion for  the  first  year  and  all  coirespondence 
should  be  addiessed  to  Mr.  Nunnick. 


Weasel 

David  Bicknell 


I  have  trapped  the  weasel  01  ermine  very 
much  and  find  them  rather  slippery  customers, 
especially  in  the  winter.  They  are  not  so 
difficult  to  catch,  however,  if  you  are  good 
and  careful  in  making  your  sets.  I  have  found 
fish  oil  as  good  as  anything  for  scent.  Aniseed 
oil  is  recommended,  but  have  found  it  posi- 
tively of  no  use.  Bloody  meat  of  a«y  kind 
is  good  bait,  though  rabbit  is  preferable. 
A  very  good  set  is  this: — Find  a  culvert  where 
weasel  go  through  and  throw  a  piece  of  bait 


in;  then  set  a  trap  at  both  ends.  This  usually 
gets  results.  Another  set  is  as  follows:  trail  a 
piece  of  bloody  meat  along  scented  with  fish 
oil  where  you  know  there  are  weasel,  and 
every  now  and  then  set  a  trap.  Another  set 
is  this  way.  Tie  a  piece  of  bait  about  18 
inches  from  the  ground  to  a  tree  about  3  in- 
through,  and  set  traps  all  around  it. 

No's.  0  or  1  Victor  traps  are  the  best  for 
weasel. 


'Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

I  am  a  constant  reader  of  your  valuable 
magazine,  and  noticing  a  query  in  the  current 
issue  relative  to  ground  hogs  as  food,  I  thought 
perhaps  Mr.  Calderwood  might  care  to  hear 
an  experience  I  had  along  this  line. 

A  couple  of  my  friends  and  I  have  camped 
in  Northern  Ontario  for  the  past  two  seasons, 
and  one  day  while  making  an  unusually  long 
canoe  trip  into  an  adjoining  lake  where  we  had 
to  portage  a  long  distance,  we  found  we 
couldn't  get  back  to  camp  that  night,  so 
decided  to  stall  all  night  at  an  abandoned 
logging  camp  which  was  at  the  end  of  the 
small  lake  in  question. 

Not  int  nding  to  be  away  all  night,  we  did 
not  bring  much  in  the  way  of  food  with  us; 
about  all  we  Tiad  was  cur  cooking  utensils, 
and  bread,  butter  and  a  couple  of  cans  of 
beans,  as  our  fishing  that  afternoon  was  not 
very  productive,  only  getting  one  small 
fish,  we  thought  we  were  likely  to  be  hungry 
before  we  struck  camp  again. 

While  we  were  sitting  on  a  log,  talking  it 
over,  I  noticed  a  slight  rustle  in  the  weeds 
near  one  of  the  old  log  buildings,  picking  up 
the  .22  rifle  I  stepped  over  to  investigate. 
At  first  I  could  see  nothing;  then  I  stepped  into 
the  doorway,  and  over  in  the  corner  I  spied 
a  large  groundhog  staring  up  at  me  from  the 
rubbish     I  had  him  in  a  second  and  when  I 


came  back  the  boys  thought  I  had  bagged  a 
young  bear,  he  looked  so  big  and  fat.  We 
got  talking  about  it  and  one  of  the  boys  said 
he  had  heard  they  were  good  to  eat.  He 
said  he  would  skin  it  and  cook  it  and  that  we 
would  be  glad  to  try  a  "slug"  of  it  for  supper. 

Of  course  we  made  a  lot  of  fun  of  him,  but 
it  was  not  long  before  the  smell  of  cooking 
groundhog  started  floating  into  our  nostrils 
and  it  smeiled  so  good  that  we  didn't  need  any 
invitation  to  get  busy  when  the  cook  yelied 
"Come  and  gerit!" 

And  say!  I'd  like  to  say  that  there  are 
many  so  called  dainty  dishes  that  I  would 
pass  up  for  that  same  old  groundhog.  We 
cleaned  up  the  balance  of  it,  fried  with  the 
cne  fish,  in  the  morning,  and  incidentally  a 
nice  fat  blackbird  added,  and  all  of  us  agreed 
that  it  was  some  emergency  ration. 

I  might  also  have  been  able  to  give  some 
inform aion  on  the  edibility  of  the  fresh  water 
clam,  as  there  are  thousands  of  them  where 
we  were  camped;  but  the  only  time  I  attempt- 
ed to  experiment  was  a  failure,  as  I  left  them 
in  the  coals  of  the  fire  too  long  and  they  were 
burned  up,  but  I  believe  they  would  be  first 
class  food  if  they  were  prepared  right. 

Yours  sincerely, 

J.  T.  Tuke. 
P.S. — We  boiled  the  groundhog  for  about 
an  hour,  skimming  off  the  most  of  the  fat  as 
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it  came  to  the  top,  and  there  was  still  plenty  affirmative,  this,  it  seems  to  me  should  settle 
left  to  fry  with. — J.T.  the  question  of  their  edibility  more  or  less  con- 

London,  Ont.  clusively. — M.U.B. 


NOTE. — Since  replying  to  Mr.  Calder- 
wood's  original  inquiry,  I  have  received  some 
further  interesting  information  on  our  humble 
friend  the  fresh-water  clam.  During  the 
hunting  season  just  concluded,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  having  as  a  guest  Mr.  Geo.  A. 
Murray,  the  well  known  Canadian-American 
sportsman,  fisherman  and  big-game  hunter, 
whose  range  has  extended  from  the  Arctic 
circle  to  its  antipodes  and  back  again.  He 
knows  a  good  dish;  and  one  night  while  we 
were  lying;  in  camp  after  one  of  his  unusually 
toothsome  concoctions,  the  talk  strayed  to 
sea  foods,  and  incidentally  to  the  disputed 
bivalve  in  question.  His  experience  had  been 
that  they  were  decidedly  edible  when  properly 
prepared;  the  most  satisfactory  method  he 
had  found  being  to  shell  them,  and  after  salt- 
ing them  well,  let  them  stand  in  their  own 
juice  over  night.  Then  treat  the  same  as 
ordinary  saltwater  clams, — clam  chowders, 
etc.  Any  cook  book  will  furnish  these  recipes. 
Mr.  Detwiler,  Instructor  in  Entomology, 
Cornell  University,  has  also  promised  some 
interesting  information  on  the  edibility,  etc., 
of  this  variety,  and  I  shall  try  to  have  his 
remarks  for  the  concluding  issue  of  the  1920-21 
Trap  Line.    If  his  remarks  are  also  in  the 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

Sir: — As  I  am  about  to  start  in  breeding 
and  raising  Silver  black  Foxes  I  would  like  to 
get  some  literature  on  them  and  also  some 
information  on  ermine. 
Hoping  to  hear  soon, 

A.  P.  Timmers, 

630  Leonard  N.E., 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  U.S. 

Ans. — The  information  you  require  would 
be  extensive.    Write  The  Dept.  of  Agricul 
ture,  Washington  D.C.,  who  can  supply  you 
with  all  information  covering  the  care,  feeding, 
handling  etc.,  of  the  black  and  silver  foxes. 

"The  Culture  of  Black  and  Silver  Foxes" 
can  be  obtained  from  Rod  and  Gun,  Wood- 
stock, 60  cents  postpaid. 

There  is  no  work  published  on  ermine  ranch- 
ing that  I  know  of,  but  as  the  habits,  feeding, 
etc.,  of  these  little  animals  are  much  like  those 
of  the  mink,  anything  recommended  for  the 
mink  should  also  apply  to  them,  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  that  while  the  mink  is 
aquatic,  his  smaller  brother,  the  weasel,  is 
not.  If  you  cannot  get  a  satisfactory  reply 
from  your  Government  Department  respect- 
ing the  weasel,  write  us  again. — M.U.B. 


BIRTH  THROUGH  DEATH. 

A  book  that  has  excited  considerable  dis- 
cussion since  its  publication  is  "Birth  Through 
Death"  by  the  authors  of  the  "Twentieth 
Plane."  While  in  the  class  of  literature 
bordering  on  spiritualism,  Albert  Durant 
Watson,  the  reporter  or  author,  disclaims  all 
connection  with  either  spiritism  or  spiritual- 
ism and  states  that  Birth  Through  Death  is 
a  revelation  and  further  claims  that  instead 
of  leading  away  from  the  universally  accepted 
religions  it  will  be  a  means  of  renewing  the 
faith. 

There  are  many  beautiful  passages  in  this 
work  and  much  that  will  be  helpful  to  the 
reader.  One  chapter  entitled  "Sleep"  con- 
tains eight  rules  for  correct  living,  which  if 
observed  should  certainly  prove  beneficial. 
The  contributors  who  have  spoken  through 
the  medium,  include  the  best  known  men  of 
all  times  among  others  being,  William  Skakes- 
peare,  Tolstoi,  Lincoln,  Elbert  Hubbard  and 
Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge. 

If  we  do  not  accept  the  material  as  given 


in  the  way  of  a  revelation,  we  at  least  must 
admit  that  Birth  Through  Death  ib  a  work  of 
a  genius  and  a.u  such  will  be  a  source  of  interest 
and  education  to  the  reader.  McClelland 
&  Stewart  of  Toronto  are  the  publishers. 


THE  DAY  OF  THE  COYOTE. 

Stefansson  says  that  coyotes  for  the  first 
time  in  history  have  appeared  in  Arctic 
Red  River  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the 
polar  ocean.    This  statement  has  excited 
the  wonder  of  the  naturalists,  because  it 
shows  an  unexpected  extension  of  the  nortl 
ern  range  of  the  prairie  wolf,  but  the  progres 
of  this  animal  into  the  formerly  foreste< 
eastern  section  of  the  United  States  is  jus 
as  remarkable.    Coyotes  have  been  kill* 
as  far  east  as  western  New  York  and  Peni 
sylvania  and  in  Michigan  their  invasion  hi 
been  so  rapid  as  to  warrant  apprehensioi 
Instead  of  being  a  "Western  plains  animal, 
as  the  dictionaries  state,  they  are  to-da? 
making  the  continent  of  North  America  thei 
own. 


THE  seventh  annual  trials  of  the  Canadian 
:  National  Field  Trial  Association,  were 
run  off  at  Ojibway,  Ont,  beginning  with 
the  bird  dogs,  on  Monday,  Nov.  22  and  ending 
with  the  beagles,  on  Friday  evening,  Nov.  26. 

Rain  prevented  the  start  on  Monday,  as  it 
began  raining  through  the  night  and  con- 
tinued all  through  the  running  of  the  trials, 
with  the  exception  of  Thursday,  American 
Thanksgiving,  and  it  is  hardly  credible  to  say, 
but  old  Jupiter  Pluvius  really  had  a  heart. 

The  club  started  with  the  Derby  Monday 
noon  and  continued  the  running  throughout 
the  five  days,  of  the  most  trying  conditions 
that"  dogs  could  be  put  down  under. 

The  club  ran  its  usual  two  stakes  for  the 
bird  dogs,  the  Derby  for  dogs  whelped  after 
January  1,  1919  in  which  there  were  only  four 
starters,  the  all-age  going  it  one  better,  but 
in  the  beagle  events  the  stakes  were  a  little 
better  filled.  The  thirteen  inch  Derby  had 
four  starters;  the  fifteen  inch  Derby  with  four 
starters;  thirteen  inch  all-age  having  seven 
starters;  and  the  fifteen  inch  all-age  fillirig  to 
ten  starters;  the  Canadian  thirteen  inch 
Championship  had  four  starters;  the  same 
event  in  the  fifteen  inch  filled  to  five  starters. 

The  judging  was  handled  by  J.  Spracklin, 
of  Windsor,  Ont.,  handling  the  bird  dogs,  with 
J.  L.  Johnson  of  Irwin,  Pa.,  and  Tom  Beath, 
of  Detroit,  Mich.,  the  beagles,  and  it  is  indeed 
a  pleasure  of  say  of  these  gentlemen,  that  no 
three  men  ever  worked  harder  to  do  justice, 
equal  to  handlers  and  dogs.  Mr.  Johnson,  the 
presiding  judge  was  substituted  for  Mr.  F.J. 
Williams,  who  was  unable  to  attend  because 


of  softe  unforseen  happenings  at  home*the 
last  minute.  In  Mr.  Johnson,  everybody 
seemed  satisfied  with  his  awards. 

The'grounds  upon  which  the  trials  were  run 
are  the  best  in  Western  Ontario,  for  the 
purpose.  They  lie  about  two  miles  south  west 
of  the^big  city  of  Detroit,  on  the  Canadian 
side  of  Detroit  river,  and  are  owned  by  the 
Canadian  Steel  Corp.  The  country  is  flat 
and  sandy,  with  briar  and  weed  lots  in 
abundance,  which  contain  rabbits  and  quail 
aplenty.  The  grounds  are  well  posted,  and 
the  Canadian  Steel  Corp.  has  a  police  patrol 
■to  see  that  no  trespassing  is  done  at  any  time 
with  shooting  strictly  prohibited  at  all  times, 
and  under  these  conditions  the  club  feels 
assured  that  they  have  one  of  the  best  grounds 
for  years  to  come  for  field  trial  purposes. 

Practically  the  entire  management  of  the 
trials  this  year,  fell  to  the  shoulders  of  F.  H. 
Walker,  the  club's  secretary,  and  he  dis- 
charged his  duties  very  creditably  in  the  eyes 
of  all  concerned.  He  also  acted  as  field 
marshal  during  the  running,  and  knowing 
every  foot  of  the  grounds,  he  managed  to 
give  each  brace  a  good  course  to  show  their 
best. 

The  luncteon  each  day  was  served  at  the 
Canton  Cafe,  in  Sandwich,  and  as  the  weather 
was  bad  and  wet  the  boys  appreciated  getting 
into  a  dry  warm  place  for  lunch  if  it  did  in- 
convenience the  running  by  an  auto  ride  to 
Sandwich  each  day. 

At  the  noon-day  lunch  on  Thursday,  Mr. 
Tom  Beath  offered  a  cup  to  the  winner  of  the 
fifteen   inch  Canadian   Championship.  His 
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most  generous  offer  as  well  as  that  of  the 
genial  sportsman,  James  Hendricks,  who  also 
offered  a  cup  to  the  winner  of  the  thirteen 
inch  Championship,  was  accepted  and  a  vote 
of  thanks  was  extended  to  these  gentlemen. 

The  attendance  to  the  bird  dog  events  fell 
a  little  short  compared  with  previous  years, 
probably  due  to  the  rain,  and  we  might  say 
that  it  took  a  dyed-in-the-wool  dog  lover  to  face 
that  weather  for  two  days.  Most  of  those  who 
attended  the  bird  dog  events,  remained  over 
for  the  beagle  trials^and  quite  a  number  were 


expected  of  a  pup  under  the  weather  con- 
ditions. 

Manitoulin  Joe,  who  divided  third  is  a 
lemon  and  white  pointer  pup  of  eleven  months, 
and  if  his  owner  had  given  him  a  little  work 
there  is  no  doubt  he  would  have  been  placed 
higher  up. 

The  All-Age  stake,  found  the  winner  in 
Sixth  Lady,  a  medium  sized  liver  and  white 
pointer  bitch,c_  owned  and  trained  by  Dr. 
C.  A.  Bromley.   Lady  is  not  a  finished  bitch 


Some  of  the  competing  beagles. 

Reading  from  left  to  right — J.  J.  Spracklin  with  Flossie  S.,  Sprack's  Fuzzy,  Ben  Bolt  II.,  Seminole  Midget 
F.  H.  Walker_with  Sprack's  Trap,  Baby  Rambler;  A.  J.  Ridenow  with  Twister  II., 
tLucky  Pearl,  Sprack's  Snap,  Miss  Minta. 


present  over  the  holiday     Taking  all  into 
consideration,  the  trials  were  most  satis- 
factory under  the  prevailing  conditions. 
THE  WINNERS. 

Gray's  Bell,  the  winner  of  the  Derby  is  a 
well  made  English  setter  bitch  black,  white 
and  tan.  Bell  is  a  good  wide  going  pup  with 
plenty  of  speed  for  her  age,  and  we  feel  that 
after  this  winter's  work  on  her,  she  will  be  in 
a  class  with  any  Derby  next  year. 

Lindwood  Spot,  second  is  a  good  looking 
well  bred,  black,  white  and  tan  English 
setter  dog  of  splendid  conformation,  and  a  nice 
dog  in  action.  He  easily  deserved  his  win,  he 
having  just  arrived  from  Bill  Beazell,  who 
had  him  on  the  prairies  all  summer,  his  owner 
receiving  him  only  a  few  hours  before  the 
trials. 

Tony  Dru,  who  divided  third  place,  is  of  the 
bench  show  type  English  setter  being  a  puppy 
only  eleven  months  old  did  all  that  could  be 


on  her  birds,  but  there  is  no  country  too  tough 
for  her  when  it  comes  to  hunting  birds. 

Raps  Proctor,  placed  second  is  a  liver  and 
white  pointer  bitch,  not  of  the  rugged  type 
that  lady  is,  but  a  nice  level  headed  bitch 
among  biids,  and  when  set  down  she  searches 
every  inch  of  her  ground  in  a  bold  pleasing 
mannei . 

Lady  Gray,  is  a  handsome  black  and  white 
setter  bitch,  of  the  old  Dr.  Cime  breed  from 
Chatham,  who  has  bred  more  good  looking 
English  setters,  that  are  workers,  than  any 
other  kennel  in  Canada.  Just  how  good  she  is 
on  her  birds  was  impossible  to  tell  under  the 
weather  conditions. 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy,  who  divided  third  with 
Lady,  and  winner  of  last  year's  All-Age  is 
commencing  to  slip  we  think,  as  he  did  not 
show  his  old  time  hunting  ability  that  he 
displayed  in  former  years.  Honey  was  always 
a  sure  place  for  the  Doctor,  but  age  will  tell. 
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Beagle  Winners. 

Baby  Rambler,  winner  of  J  first  in  the 
thirteen  inch  Derby,  is  a  nice  little  black, 
white  and  tan  bitch,  of  ten  and  a  half  inches. 
She  is  owned  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Spr  acklin  of  Wind- 
sor, Ont.,  who  in  bygone  years  was  a  pro- 
fessional bird  dog  handler,  but  his  debut  into 
the  beagle  game  this  year  shows  that  he 
might  be  a  dangerous  competitor  to  the  fancy. 
Baby  has  demonstrated  her  class  by  winning 
first  Wolverine  Derby,  second  Western  Derby, 
first  Western  Futurity,  and  ending  her  great 
Derby  campaign  by  winning  the  Canadian 
National  Derby. 

Sprack's  Fuzzy,  winner  of  second  in  the 
thirteen  inch  Derby,  is  a  black,  white  and  tan 


Twister  II.,  winner  15"  championship. 


dog,  of  that  tough  working  type  and  con 
formation.  He  has  one  of  the  keenest  noses 
that  ever  run  a  line. 

Sprack's  Snap,  winner  of  third  place  is  a 
nice  black,  white  and  tan  bitch  of  the  bench 
type.  She  has  a  good  nose,  is  true  and  snappy 
on  the  line,  always  under  control  and  should 
train  on. 

Ben  Bolt'  II.,  winner  of  the  fifteen  inch 
Derby  is  a  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  of  the 
bench  type,  but  an  ordinary  looking  fellow. 
He  has  a  great  nose,  is  true  and  fast  on  the 
line,  and  with  the  speed  he  possesses  on  the 
turns,  he  will  be  a  hard  one  to  beat  in  his  all- 
age  form. 

McConnelPs  Flash,  second  in  the  fifteen 
inch  Derby,  is  a  good  daughter  of  Uncle  Sam. 
She  is  a  clean  cut  racy  built  bitch,  and  when 
braced  with  a  good  mate  she  will  run  well  up 
in  the  money.  She  has  a  nice  voice  and  is 
speedy  on  the  line. 

|  Sprack's  Trap,  winner  of  third  is  another 
one  of  the  Spracklin  kennels.  She  is  a  fine 
looking  little  bitch,  black,  white  and  tan,  is  a 


wonder  on  checks  but^seems~to  be  a  little 
independent  in  harking  to  the  line.  It  will 
take  a  good  one  to  trim  her  in  a  drive. 

Ringwood,  winner  of  the  fifteen  inch  All- 
Age  is  a  big  blue  mottled  dog  of  rather  a 
heavy  conformation  for  a  beagle,  and  in  this 
race  he  sure  was  going  where  the  rabbit  was, 
and  was  never  in  doubt  of  his  place. 

Dandy  Boy,  the  winner  of  second  place  in 
the  fifteen  inch  All-Age  is  a  kennel  mate  of 
Ringwood  and  is  owned  by  James  Hendricks, 
a  popular  member  of  the  club.  Dandy  is  a 
black,  white  and  tan  dog  a  scant  fifteen 
inches  and  would  be  a  hard  hound  to  beat  if 
he  had  been  braced,  instead  of  packed  in  his 
preliminary  training  for  this  event. 

Alidi  Harp,  known  to  all  beaglers  as  a  hard 
dog  to  beat  in  any  company  sure  did  give 
Ringwood  a  hard  race,  and  if  Ring  had  been  a 
little  flighty  Harp's  steadiness  on  the  line 
would  have  upset  him. 

Sprack's  Fuzzy,  winner  of  the  thirteen 
inch  All-Age,  and  being  only  a  young  Derby 
sure  ran  one  of  the  great  heats  of  the  trials, 
and  after  being  called  upon  to  compete  four 
times  to  win  his  place,  deserves  all  the  credit 
due  a  hound  in  the  bunch  of  class  dogs  he  had 
to  compete  against. 

Cleary's  Lady,  placed  third  in  the  thirteen 
inch  All-Age  is  a  black,  white  and  tan  bitch. 
She  ran  two  good  heats,  and  many  looked 
for  her  to  be  placed  a  little  higher,  but  Cobb 
coming  along  in  the  second  series  changed 
things  a  little. 

Seminole  Midget,  placed  reserve  in  the 
thirteen  inch  All-Age  is  a  sweet  little  black, 
white  and  tan  bitch,  of  the  cobby  build  being 
clean  cut  and  of  the  clyde  type.  She  will  make 
hard  competition  in  any  company. 

Sprack's  Fuzzy,  winner  of  the  thirteen 
inch  Canadian  Championship  demonstrated 
to  the  followers  that  he  is  a  rabbit  dog  second 
to  none.  It  seems  that  Spracklin,  has  been 
carrying  this  dog  around  the  circuit  holding 
him  as  a  dark  horse  for  this  much  touted 
honor  in  Canada.  Now  that  he  has  showed 
his  class,  his  services  will  be  sought  for.  He  is 
one  of  the  best  field  trial  bred  dogs  of  the  day, 
being  by  Alibi  Billy — Fancy  K. — After  his 
win  he  was  the  most  popular  dog  on  the 
ground. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb,  runner  up  to  Fuzzy 
ran  a  wonderful  race.  He  is  owned  by  I.  W. 
Carrel,  of  Buckingham,  Mich.,  who  shipped 
'him  to  Mr.  L.  L.  Stewart,  of  Detroit,  Mich., 
for  the  winter,  and  no  doubt  being  a  stranger 
to  him  he  did  not  show  at  his  best.  What  we 
saw  of  him  here  as  a  worker  and  combining 
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his  good  looks  with  his  hunting  ability,  he  is  a 
hound,  par  excellence. 

Twister  II.,  winner  of  the  fifteen  inch 
Canadian -Championship  is  a  well  made  black, 
white  and  tan  bitch,  by  Jack  Tanner — Flossie 
S.  She  is  the  property  of  A.  J.  Ridenour  of 
Dowagiac,  Mich.,  and  the  way  Twister  came 
back  and  redeemed  herself  in  the  eyes  of  the 
gallery  was  wonderful  after  running  in  the 
fifteen  inch  All-Age  unplaced.  We  feel  in 
Twister,  that  Mr.  Ridenour,  will  have  a 
brood  bitch  that  will  fulfil  the  record  of 
winners  produced  by  her  Grand  Dam. 

Dandy  Boy,  runner-up  being  a  little  off  at 
times  on  the  turns,  and  depending  on  Twister 
to  straighten  him  out  on  the  checks,  would 
forge  to  the  front  for  some  long  drives,  only 
to  over  run  or  fall  down  at  the  checks,  but  was 
running  strong  till  ordered  up. 

THE  RUNNING. 

On  Monday  noon  the  start  was  made  from 
the  Gray  kennels.  The  heavens  were  dark, 
and  a  fine  mist  falling.  By  the  time  the  first 
brace  was  called,  conditions  had  not  improved. 

Manitoulin  Joe — Linwood  Spot. —  This 
brace  was  cast  off  on  the  old  Cook  farm  in 
ragweed;  both  dogs  getting  down  to  work  at 
once.  Spot  was  bolder  and  more  vigorous, 
reaching  out  and  hunting  his  ground  more 
intelligently  than  Joe,  who  stopped  often  to 
shake  the  wet  from  his  coat.  Birds  that  were 
known  to  be  on  this  course  were  not  found. 
Down  1.30,  up  2.00. 

Tony  Boy — Gray's  Bell. — Cast  off  in  scrub 
oaks.  Bell  went  to  work  in  good  style.  Tony 
cutting  out  to  left  was  working  independently 
to  Bell  all  through  the  heat.  Working  down 
through  bush  to  ragweed,  Bell  pointed  for  a 
moment,  but  moved  on  a  little,  and  just  as 
she  pointed,  birds  flushed.  They  settled  in 
ragweed,  and  here  Tony  did  some  nice  work 
for  a  pirppy.    Down  2.15  up  3.00. 

Second  Series. 

Lindwood  Spot — Gray's  Bell. — Cast  off  in 
weed  field.  Both  do.^  went  off  on  a  wide 
cast  to  meadow,  swaging  to  right  along 
thicket.  Spot's  handler  called  point,  holding 
them  staunchly  till  the  judge  came  up. 
Birds  flushed,  Spot  broke  and  gave  chase  to 
thicket,  with  Bell  joining  him.  It  was  raining 
hard  at  this  time  and  was  no  fit  weather  for  a 
pair  of  Derbys  to  be  down  in.  Bell  made  game 
along  edge  of  weed  field,  but  there  was  no 
other  work  on  birds.    Down  3.20,  up  3.50. 

Tony  Dru — Manitoulin  Joe —  Cast  off  in 
meadow.  Both  dogs  went  off  at  a  fair  pace, 
but  after  twenty  minutes  of  running  in  the 
cold  rain,  both  dogs  let  up  considerably  until 


a  large  bevy  was  walked  up  by  the  handlers, 
which  put  new  life  into  Tony.  Both  dogs 
were  hunting  hard  when  ordered  up.  Down, 
4.00,  up  4.30. 

SUMMARY. 
Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  22. — Canadian 

National  Club's  annual  Derby  for  setters 
and  pointers,  whelped  on  or  after  January 
1,  1919.  Four  starters,  one  pointer  and  three 
English  setters.    Judge  J.  J.  Spracklin. 

Manitoulin  Joe,  lemon  and  white  pointer 
dog,  whelped  Jan.  8,  1920  by  Toby  Kent- 
Bessie  Proctor.  F.  H.  Walker,  owner  and 
handler. 

With 

Lindwood  Spot,  black,  white  and  tan  Eng- 
lish setter  dog,  whelped  May  6,  1919,  by 
Rodney  Dru — Daisy  Dru.  Emile  Seguine, 
owner  and  handler. 

Tony  Dru,  blue  belton  English  setter  dog, 
whelped  Jan.  9,  1920,  by  Rodney  Dru— 
Dru's  Freckles.  Fred  Drullard,  owner  and 
handler. 

With 

Gray's  Bell,  black,  white  and  tan  English 
setter  bitch,  whelped  Jan.  9,  1920,  by  Rodney 
Dru — Dru's  Freckles.    Ed.  Gray,  owner  and 

handler. 

II. 

Linwood  Spot  with  Gray's  Bell. 
Manitoulin  Joe  with  Tony  Dru. 

RESULTS. 

1st. — Gray's  Bell. 
2nd. — Lindwood  Spot. 
Eq.  3rd. — Manitoulin  Joe. 
Tony  Dru. 

BIRD  DOG  ALL-AGE  STAKE. 

Tuesday; 

The  start  was  made  from  the  Gray  kennels 
about  10.30,  under  the  lowering  skies.  A 
dark  fog  was  lying  low,  with  a  fine  rain  falling, 
but  the  conditions  were  somewhat  improved 
from  Monday. 

Bessie  Proctor — Sixth  Lady. — This  brace 
drew  the  first  course  from  the  Cook  farm, 
Lady  swinging  out  on  a  wide  cast,  with  Bessie 
trailing  and  giving  tongue  occasionally,  but 
steadying  down  as  the  heat  progressed.  Lady 
was  casting  out  as  far  as  the  country  would 
allow  to  be  under  control.  The  dogs  were 
worked  towards  the  Yawkey  farm,  and  as  the 
gallery  was  crossing  a  lane,  Dromley  called 
point.  Lady  having  a  bevy  well  located,  was 
steady  to  flush.  Birds  settled  in  ragweed 
field,  and  in  it  two  more  bevies  were* accounted 
for  by  Lady.  Bessie  showed  splendid  style 
and  character  in  her  ground  work,  but  did  no 
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Make  Poor  Shots  Good  Shots 
and  Good  Shots  Crack  Shots 

"117 H ETHER  you're  shooting  a  .22  on  an 
V  V  indoor  range,  or  a  high  powered  gun 
out  of  doors  where  you  must  allow  for 
vacations  of  wind  and  light,  Lyman  Sights 
will  better  your  aim. 


No.  17  Target  Front 
Sight  equipped  with 
reversible  glove  and 
aperture  shaded  by 
large  hood,  $2.50. 


No.  7  Windgauge 
Target  Front  Sight, 
same  as  No.  17  with 
the  addition  of  ready- 
windage  adjustment, 
$4.50. 


No.  5  Combination 
Target  and  Hunting 
Front  Sight  with  re- 
versible globe  and 
ivory  post,  $2.00. 


No.  2A  Combination 
Rear  Sight  with  Disc. 
Splendid  target  equip- 
ment when  used  with 
No.  7  or  17;  excellent 
for  both  hunting  and 
target  with  No.  5  or 
5B.    Price  $6.00. 


No.  47  "  Windgauge 
Stem  and  Disc.  Re- 
places regular  stem  in 
Lyman  Combination 
Rear  Sights;  gives  close 
and  ready  adjustments 
for  windage  and  eleva- 
tion, one-quarter  turn 
of  thumb  screw  moves 
bullet  W  to  right  or 
left  on  target  at  25 
yards  with  30"  sight 
base.  Turning  knurled 
sleeve  gives  similar  ad- 
justment for  elevation. 
Price  $3.50.  Furnished 
complete  with  knurled 
sleeve  and  base  as  No. 
52A,  $7.00. 


No.  48  Micrometer  Windgauge  Re- 
ceiver Sight  for  Springfield  and  New- 
ton &  Ross  .280.  Quickly  adjustable 
to  half  minutes  of  angle  for  elevation 
and  to  quarter  points  for  windage. 
With  disc  meets  all  target  and  hunting 
requirements.  Can  be  used  with  No. 
24,  32  or  26  Front  Sights.  Price 
$12.00.  With  Disc,  $12.50.  Tap  and 
drill  for  mounting  $.75. 

No.  24,         Bead  No.  32,  K"  Bead. 


No.  5B  with  reversible  No.  6  Folding  Leaf  Sight.  Replaces  factorv 
globe  and  ivory  bead,  bar  sight.  Price  $2.00.  (For  Remington 
W-00.  Model  8,  $2.50.) 


No.  26  Springfield. 
Ivory  Bead  Carbine  Front  Sights. 
$1.00  each. 


Complete  equipment  gives  complete  satisfaction. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  with  Lyman  Sights  forfevery  purpose  and  every 
gun;  or  write  us  your  make,  model  and  calibre  and  we  will  send  direct.  Ask 
us  for  our  free  literature. 

Lyman  Gun  Sight  Corporation 

135  West  Street,  Middlefield,  Conn. 
Sight  S^e(^iaHi\st]s  for  Over  Forty  Years 


How  your  Front  Sight  looks 
through  a  Lyman  Rear  Sight. 
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accomplish  anything  on  her  birds.  Down 
11.00,  up  11.55. 

Gray's  Lady — Pepp's  Money  Boy. — This 
brace  was  cast  off  in  the  previous  field,  where 
the  former  brace  was  taken  up.  The  rain 
at  this  time  was  coming  down  hard,  and  the 
birds  were  lying  close.  After  considerable 
work  a  few  birds  were  flushed  by  the  gallery. 
This  seemed  to  put  new  life  into  the  dogs. 
They  finished  the  heat  working  hard,  but  did 
not  accomplish  anything  in  the  line  of  bird 
work  when  ordered  up.  Down  12.00,  up 
12.45. 

Rap's  Proctor — The  bye  dog  was  run  for 
twenty  minutes.  Cast  off  at  the  edge  ofwoods, 
worked  through  to  ragweed  field,  where  her 
handler  called  point,  she  being  steady  to  wing 
as  three  birds  were  flushed,  swinging  out 
to  the  right  where  she  found  another  single, 
and  a  little  further  on  the  whole  bevy  got  up 
as  she  pointed.  At  this  place  she  was  ordered 
up. 

Second  Series. 

Sixth  Lady — Rap's  Proctor. — Cast  off  in 
big  open  meadow,  and  it  looked  at  this  time 
that  the-  judge  was  undecided  about  their 
ground  work.  Lady  was  working  her  ground 
very  wide  and  most  intelligently,  while  Raps 
seemed  to  run  honest  enough,  but  lacked  the 
dash  she  was  displaying  in  her  bye  heat.  She 
was  commencing  to  go  lame  when  ordered 
up,  due  to  a  bad  foot  she  had  cut  in  a  fence 
while  in  training.    Down  1.45,  up  2.20. 

This  ended  the  stakes  for  the  bird  dogs. 
Every  one  was  satisfied  to  quit  about ^this 
time,  for  they  were  all  soaked  to  the  skin. 

Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  23. — Canadian 
National  Club's  annual  All-Age  stake  for 
pointers  and  setters.  Five  starters;  three 
pointers  and  two  English  setters.  Judge 
J.  J.  Spracklin. 

Bessie  Proctor,  liver  and  white  pointer 
bitch  by  John  Proctor — Katachimi  Bess. 
F.  H.  Walker,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Sixth  Lady,  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch 
by  Big  Six—Betsy  K.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bromley, 
owner  and  handler. 

Pepp's  Honey  Boy,  black,  white  and  tan 
English  setter  dog,  by  PeppWindlem  D. — 
Ruby  Dru.  Dr.  C.  A.  Bromley,  owner  and 
handler. 

With 

Lady  Gray,  black  and  white  English 
setter  bitch,  breeding  not  known  at  time  of 
entry.    Ed.  Gray,  owner  and  handler. 

I  aps  Proctor,  liver  and  white  pointer  bitch 


by  John  Proctor — Security's  Capitola.  Harr 

Barger,  owner  and  handler 
II 

Rap's  Proctor  with  Sixth  Lady 
Results. 
1st. — Sixth  Lady. 
2nd. — Raps  Proctor. 

Lady  Gray. 
Equal  3rd. — Pepp's  Honey  Boy. 
Beagle  Running. 
The  headquaiters  for  the  beaglers'^con- 
tingent  was  at  the  residence  of  James  Hend- 
ricks.   Jimmie  is  himself  an  ardent  sports- 
man, and  did  all  in  hrs  power  to  make  the 
boys  feel  at  home  in  his  Sandwich  residence. 
The  weather  was  the  same  as  the  previous  two 
days,  with  old  Jupiter  Pluvius  getting  in  on 
the  game,  which  delayed  the  boys  in  starting 
until  after  lunch. 

THIRTEEN  INCH  DERBY. 
Sprack's  Snap— Lucky  Pearl. — The  first 

brace  of  the  trials  was  put  down  in  scrub  oak 
thicket.  Rabbit  was  jumped  by  the  gallery. 
Dogs  put  on  both  striking  the  line  at  the  same 
tinte,  with  Snap  taking  the  lead  to  check 
after  working  considerably  on  the  line,  Pearl 
lifted  to  a  short  drive  tc  less  in  a  heavy  thicket. 
Down  1.05,  up  1.30. 

Baby  Rambler — Sprack's  Fuzzy.  Put  down 
on  the  edge  of  thicket.  Baby  working  into 
cover  where  previous  brace  was  ordered  up, 
soon  had  a  rabbit  going,  Fuzzy  harking  to 
line.  It  was  a  catchy  trail  with  Baby  lifting 
the  majority  of  the  checks,  and  taking  the 
turns.  '  They  both  proved  themselves  classy 
Derbys.   Down  1.40,  up  2.10. 

Second  Series. 

Sprack's  Snap — Sprack's  Fuzzy. — Put 
down  in  a  weedy  bottom,  where  they  were 
soon  placed  on  a  marked  line,  both  getting  off 
together,  Fuzzy  taking  the  lead  for  a  nice 
drive  to  an  open  weed  field.  Fuzzy  worked 
out  check  for  another  good  drive  to  a  lumber 
pile  to  a  loss.  Another  rabbit  was  started  a 
short  distance  from  previous  loss,  Fuzzy 
leading  and  picking  up  all  the  turns  and 
checks.  They  came  to  a  loss  in  a  grassy 
bottom.    Down  2.15,  up  2.40. 

Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  23. — Canadian 
National  Club's  seventh  annual  Derby  for 
beagle  dogs  and  bitches,  whelped  on  or  after 
January  1,  1919,  thirteen  inches  and  under. 
Four  starters;  Judges  J.  L.  Johnson  and  Tom 
Beath. 

Sprack's  Snap,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch, 
by  Rock  City  Monarch — Twister  II.    J.  J. 

Spracklin,  owner  and  handler. 
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TRAPPERS  I 

ATTENTION! 

We  will  pay  the  highest 
top  prices  for  your  furs, 
paid  in  American  funds 
in  money  order.  You 
get  the  benefit  of  the 
exchange.  Money  re- 
mitted for  shipment  on 
date  received. 

Send  Your  Furs  To  Us  and 

Get  the  Highest  Prices 
M.  SAYER 


149  West  27th  Street 


New  York,  N.Y. 


FISHERMEN ! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  feU°uM 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 
ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
know  the  business  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it ! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated.   Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  <M  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers  Y  *  *  V 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00; 
Canada,  $2.35;         Foreign,  $2.60. 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Blde.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


It 

Model  B 

BOND  RELOADING  TOOL 


CAN  FURNISH  EXTRA  EQUIP- 
MENT FOR  ANY  CARTRIDGE 
TO  USE  WITH  THESE  HANDLES 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  OF 
MOULDS  AND  POWDER  MEASURER 

MODERN-BOND  COMPANY 

Successors  to 
Bond  Machine  Co.  and  The  Modern  Machinery  Go. 

825  West  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

■  <\\\\l////  $1' $2' $3'  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
•c^S^f&^&ZZ  by  buying  from  us.  We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,  $2,  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality. 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free  ' 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspec- 
tion at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  Weekly 
or  Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 
15  Toronto  Arcade    -    -     Toronto,  Canada 


3P0RI5MAN^  fwenIT 
Odorless,  colorless,  clean  to  use, 
unaffected  by  climatic  changes, 
Nyoil  positively  keeps  rust 
away  from  firearms  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  makes  itself  so 
generally  useful  as  to  become 
indispensable  to  the  outdoor  man. 
l  he  steady  growth  of  its  popularity 
among  sportsmen  is  due  to  the 
satisfaction  obtained  from  its 
use,  Ask  your  dealer.  Laige  handy 
'•an,  35c  postDaid.  Trial  bottle  15c. 
Wm.  F.  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Mass' 
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With 

Lucky  Pearl,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch  by 
Alibi  Billy — Fancy  R.  A.  J.  Ridenour,  owner 
and  handler. 

Baby  Rambler,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch, 
by  Alibi  Warmer — Flossie  S.  Spracklin, 
owner  and  handler. 

With 

Sprack's  Fuzzy,  white,  black  and  tan  dog 
by  Alibi  Billy — Fancy  R.,  J.  J.  Spracklin, 
owner  and  handler. 

II. 

Sprack's  Snap  with  Sprack's  Fuzzy. 
Results. 
1st. — Baby  Rambler. 
2nd. — Sprack's  Fuzzy. 
3rd. — Sprack's  Snap. 
Res. — Lucky  Pearl. 

FIFTEEN  INCH  DERBY. 

Ben  Bolt  II. — Sprack's  Trap.  A  rabbit 
was  jumped  for  this  brace  in  scrub  oaks,  Ben 
striking  the  line  with  trap,  harking  in  a  good 
drive  followed  to  less.  Ben  had  the  speed  and 
picking  most  of  the  trail.  They  were  ordered 
up  after  running  another  small  rabbit  to  loss, 
^own  2.50,  up  3.20. 

McConnell's  Flash. — Stewart's  June  put 
down  at  the  edge  of  a  big  drain  ditch  where  a 
marked  rabbit  had  crossed.  They  both 
took  it  up  for  a  short  drive  with  both  running 
mute,  and  were  unable  to  carry  the  line  very 
far,  Flash  having  a  shade  in  the  searching. 
Down  3.30,  up  3.55. 

Second  Series. 

Sprack's  Trap — McConnell's  Flash,  put 
down  on  marked  line.  Flash  was  first  to  get 
away,  with  more  speed  than  is  generally  seen 
in  a  beagle,  with  Trap  harking  in.  It  was  this 
good  running  rabbit,  combined  with  a  live 
brace  mate  that  put  Flash  in  the  running,  and 
she  sure  did  make  good,  Trap  having  the 
best  of  it  picking  the  checks,  with  Flash 
having  the  better  of  it  on  the  line  and  taking 
the  turns.    Down  4.10,  up  4.40. 

Ben  Bolt  II.— McConnell's  Flash.—  They 
were  set  down  on  an  open  hill-side  where 
rabbits  were  seen  headed  for  a  lumber  pile. 
Ben  was  first  to  get  away  and  a  good  drive 
followed,  with  Flash  harking  in  and  giving 
tongue  in  good  shape.  Ben  had  the  advantage 
in  speed  and  picking  the  checks,  and  after 
driving  rabbits  to  pile  they  were  ordered  up. 
Down  4.55,  up  5.15. 

This  ended  the  Derby  running  for  the  first 
day,  and  it  was  a  huge  success  under  the 
prevailing  conditions.  There  were  rabbits 
aplenty  with  scenting  conditions  good,  but 
the  rain, — we  sure  were  soaked. 


Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  24. — Canadian 
National  Club's  seventh  annual  Derby  for 
dogs  and  bitches,  fifteen  inches  and  under; 
four  starters;  Judges,  J.  R.  Johnson,  and  Tom 
Beath. 

Sprack's  Trap,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch, 
by  Rock  City  Monarch — Twister  II.,  J.  J. 
Spracklin,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Ben  Bolt  II.  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by 
Alibi  Billy— Fancy's  Cricket.  A.  J.  Ride- 
nour, owner  and  handler. 

Stewart's  June,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch, 
by  Alibi  Billy— Miller's  Rattler.  L.  L. 
Stewart,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

McConnell's  Flash,  tan  and  whitebitch,  by 

Uncle  Sam— Af ton's  Flash  III.  E.  Mc- 
Connell,  owner  and  handler. 

II. 

Sprack's  Trap  with  McConnell's  Flash. 
McConnell's  Flash  with  Ben  Bolt  II. 
Results. 
1st.— Ben  Bolt  II. 
2nd.— McConnell's  Flash. 
3rd. — Sprack's  Trap. 
Res. — Stewart's  June. 

-  Thursday. 
When  the  start  was  made  from  head- 
quarters this  morning,  the  weather  was  some- 
what colder  with  the  wind  in  the  north. 
Occasionally  the  sun  shone  through  the  heavy 
clouds,  but  the  rain  which  threatened  all  day 
held  off  until  the  last  brace  was  ordered  up. 

FIFTEEN  INCH  ALL-AGE. 

Dandy  Boy — Sport. — Put  down  on  a 
jumped  rabbit  a  long  drive  was  ensured  in  the 
direction  of  the  "rabbit  bungalow,"  the 
lumber  pile.  Boy  was  first  to  open  up;  with 
Sport  harking  in,  and  both  driving  well  until 
some  of  the  gallery  shouted  "He  is  in  the  pile 
and  dogs  are  here."  Started  again  in  the 
direction  of  railroad.  Boy  trailed  and  gave 
tongue.  The  rabbit  broke  cover  and  started 
down  the  track,  both  dogs  hitting  this  hot 
line  for  a  good  drive.  It  was  about  an  equal 
heat.    Down  9.00,  up  9.30. 

Twister  II. — Arnold's  Rex. — Set  down  o 
marked  rabbit,  on  the  edge  of  an  oak  thicke 
Twister  was  first  to  hit  the  line,  with  R 
harking  in.    The  drive  was  a  short  one  t 
check.   Twister  lifted  check  for  a  short  driv 
to  loss,.  Rex  cutting  out  to  right  and  givi 
tongue  and  drawing  Twister  off  the  lost  lin 
and  at  this  stage  we  think  Rex  had  lied,  f 
after  considerable  hunting  they  were  order 
up.   Down  9.40,  up  10.10. 
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THAT  SHOTGUN  OR  RIFLE 

that  you  haye  been  wanting  can  be  procured  from  our  complete  stock  of  used  firearms.  The 
small  amount  of  cash  that  will  purchase  a  used  gun  or  rifle  from  us  will  surprise  you.  We  have 
the  popular  calibres  and  gauges  in  all  of  the  modern  makes.  They  are  in  good  shooting  shape 
and  will  be  sure  to  please  you.    Let  us  know  your  requirements. 

SOLID  LEATHER  GUN  CASES 

You  have  a  garage  for  your  car;  a  kennel  for  your  dog,  why  not  a  nice  case  for  your  gun?  We 
have  a  specially  selected  stock  of  solid  leather  cases  with  both  square  open  ends.   Send  for  lists. 

v 

M§  Genuine  Hudson's  Bay  Blankets 


We  have  them  in  all  popular  colors.  They 
are  made  from  pure  Australian  wool  and  are 
guaranteed  to  shed  water. 


Point 

3 

4 


Size 

60"  x  72"  double 
63"  x  81"  double 
72"  x  90"  double 


Weight 

8  lbs.,  5  oz. 
10  lbs. 
12  lbs. 


EVERYTHING 

).PK£( 

SPECIALISTS 

IN 

TO 

CANVAS 

123  KiKG  St.  B.. 

TORONTO. 

SPORTSMEN 

GOOD-BETTER-BEST 

That  is  Mason  decovs.  They  were  good — they  got  better  and  now  they 
are  best.  They  fool  the  wisest  of  the  old  quackers.  Their  natural  size 
and  color  and  their  life-like  appearance  does  the  trick.  All  species  in 
Several  grades.    Write  for  our  free  catalog. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

5901  Mllford  St.  and  P.M.R.R.  .  Dgigoit,  Mich. 


8  RABBITS 

will  net  you  from  five  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  a 
cow;  almost  double  that  of  fifty  chickens;  from  five  to 
nine  times  as  much  as  six  sheep;  three  urnes  as 
much  as  two  sows.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has 
been  proven.  Good  breeding  stock  sells  for  from  $10 
to  $200  each.  Get  in  this  profitable  business.  Send 
us  your  subscription  $1  per  year.  This  ad.  and  75c 
will  be  accepted  for  a  trial. 

FUR  AND  FOOD  MONTHLY,  Brantford,  Canada 


Insist  on  the  GENUINE 

HILDEBRANDT 

ffii  SPINNERS 
FUh  See  them  at  your  dealers 

The  John  J.  Hildebrandt  Company 


Logansport 


Indiana 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  everv  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  ....  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Alibi  Harp — Jennie  Lind. — worked  up 
through  open  field  to  gravel  pit  back  to 
thicket,  where  Harp  opened  up  on  game, 
Jennie  harking  in  driving  up  a  long  hill-side 
and  through  briar  patch  to  open  field  back  to 
thicket  to  a  loss.  It  was  Harp  all  the  way  on 
the  checks  and  turns.  He  is  some  rabbit 
general    Down  10.15,  up  10.45. 

Ringwood — Afton  Dandy  Girl. — Put  down 
in  scrub  oaks,  girl  started  off  on  a  wide  tact 
to  self  hunt,  paying  no  attention  to  her 
handler.  Judges  allowed  Abble,  fifteen 
minutes  to  get  his  bitch  back  on  the  course. 
Ringwood  was  worked  along  side  of  road  out 
into  an  open  field  where  a  rabbit  was  jumped, 
Ring  taking  the  line  fot  a  good  drive  to  check. 
After  a  little  work  on  the  line,  he  lifted  having 
two  rabbits  going  down  the  road  together. 
When  ordered  up  Abble,  was  still  after  his 
bitch.   Down  10.50,  up  11.20. 

McConnell's  Flash — Stewart's  Dixie.  — 
Down  in  woods  a  rabbit  was  started  Dixie 
opened  up  and  drove  through  woods  to  a 
grass  bottom  with  Flash  harking  in,  Flash 
lifting  the  long  check.  They  again  opened 
up,  this  time  Flash  was  driving  in  the  lead. 
Dixie  had  the  better  of  checks  and  turns,  both 
_  dogs  won  when  ordered  up.  Down  11.30, 
up  12.00. 

After  this  brace  was  ordered  up  the  Secre- 
tary announced  that  the  autos  were  in  waiting 
to  proceed  to  Sandwich,  about  a  mile  drive 
for  luncheon,  which  would  be  served  at  the 
Canton  Cafe. 

Second  Series. 

Ringwood — Alibi  Harp. — Put  down  at  thlP 
usual  starting  place  on  a  marked  trail  in  thick 
grass.  Harp  was  first  to  get  away  with  Ring- 
wood  harking  in  and  taking  the  lead.  A  good 
drive  followed  on  a  straight  away  line  to 
lumber  pile.  Harp  had  somewhat  the  better 
of  the  heat  in  picking  up  the  turns,  but  Ring 
had  the  speed  on  the  line.  Down  1 .30,  up  2.00. 

Dandy  Boy — Stewart's  Dixie. — Worked  to- 
wards gravel  pit  in  an  open  weed  field.  A 
rabbit  was  jumped,  dogs  called  to  line,  Boy 
quickly  picked  and  led  in  a  nice  drive  to  a 
check,  with  Dixie  harking  in.  Dixie  straight- 
ened it  out  with  Boy  taking  the  lead  and 
driving  to  a  loss.  Both  working  on  loss  when 
ordered  up.    Down  2.10,  up  2.35. 

Ringwood— Dandy  Boy. — Put  down  in  a 
briar  patch  to  the -right  of  railroad  where  a 
rabbit  had  jumped,  both  dogs  taking  the  line 
in  fine  shape  with  plenty  of  tongue.  They 
ran  to  a  loss  in  heavy  grass  and  were  ordered 
up.  According  to  rules  these  dogs  had  to 
come  down  together.    Down  2.40,  up  2.55. 


Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  25. — Canadian 
National  Club's  seventh  annual  All-Age 
stake,  for  beagle  dogs  and  bitches,  over 
thirteen  inches  and  not  over  fifteen  inches. 
Ten  starters;  Judges,  J.  L.  Johnson,  and  Tom 
Beath. 

Dandy  Boy,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by 
Afton   Dandy  Boy — Little   Nora.  James 

Hendricks  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Sport,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  breeding 
not  known  at  time  of  entry.  Allen  Garrell, 
owner  and  handler. 

Twister  II.,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Jack  Tanner — Flossie  S.  A.  J.  Ridenour, 
owner  and  handler. 

With 

Arnold's  Rex,  black,  white  and  tan  dog, 
breeding  not  known  at  time  of  entry.  Sam 
Arnold,  owner  and  handler. 

Alibi  Harp,  white  and  ticked  dog,  by 
Afton's  uncle  Sam — Idaho.  Henery  Sch- 
mansky,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Jennie  Lind,  blue  mottled  and  ticked  bitch, 
by  Fabian  R. — Little  Nora.  James  Hend- 
ricks, owner  and  handler. 

Ringwood,  blue  mottled  and  tan  dog,  by 
Little  Teddy— Little  Nellie.  James  Hend- 
ricks, owner  and  handler. 

Afton  Dandy  Girl,  black,  white  and  tan 
bitch,  by  Afton  Dandy  Boy — Charmon 
Nellie.    Geo.  Abble,  owner  and  handler. 

McConnell's  Flash,  white,  and  tan  ticked 
bitch,  by  Uncle  Sam — Aftons'  Flash  III. 
E.  McConnell,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Stewart's  Dixie,  white  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Prince  Afton — Cincinnatus'  Fanny.  L.  L. 
Stewait,  owner  and  handler. 

II. 

Ringwood  with  Alibi  Harp. 
Dandy  Boy  with  Stewart's  Dixie. 
Ringwood  with  Dandy  Boy. 

Results. 
1st. — Ringwood. 
2nd. — Dandy  Boy. 
3rd.— Alibi  Harp. 
Res. — Sport. 

THIRTEEN  INCH  ALL-AGE. 
Flossie's  S. — Little  Mollie,  put  down  on  the 
edge  of  oak  thicket  in  heavy  grass.  A 
rabbit  was  soon  jumped,  Flossie  taking  th 
line  with  Mollie  harking  in  both  giving  good 
music  to  a  fine  drive  to  loss.  Flossie  started 
another  rabbit  in  grass,  giving  him  a  fas 
run  to  densej:hicket.j§  Mollie  joined  in  chas 
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/  New  Prices  of  Rifles  and  Shotguns  \ 


The  manufacturers  have  issued  their  prices  for  rifles  and  shotguns  and 
guarantee  they  will  not  decline  during  1921 ,  but  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
prices  will  not  advance. 

We  can  furnish  the  goods  at  the  following  prices  at  present,  cash  to 
accompany  order. 

Now  is  your  chance  to'secure^rifles  and  shotguns  at  wonderfully  low 
prices. 


Rl 


Savage  250-3000  Bolt  Action. . . .~.  $75 .00 

Savage  250-3000  Lever  Action   67 .00 

Savage  22  I  ligh  Power   6o .  25 

Savage  303  Featherweight   65 . 25 

Savage  303  or  30-30, 26  in.  solid  frame   57  75 

Savage  303  or  30-30  Saddlcgun  Solid  frame   57  .75 

Savage  303  or  30-30  26  in.  Take  Down   63  .50 

Savage  303  Saddle  Gun,  Take  Down    63  .50 

Savage  Model  1914  22  R.F.  Cal.  Repeater   33  .75 

Savage  N.R.A.  22  Long  Rifle  R.F.  Cal.  Repeater  31  .00 

Remington  14A,  30,  32  or  35  Cal   67.75 

Remington  14  K  A,  44  Cal   67.75 

Remington  12A  22  R.F   33  .75 

Remington  12C  22  R.F   39.50 

Remington  12CS  22  W.R.F.  Cart   39  .50 

Remington  No.  6,  22  or  32  R.F   12  .60 

Remington  No.  4,  22,  25  or  32  R.F   18.50 

Stevens  Little  Scout,  22  R.F   8  . 25 

Stevens  Marksman,  22,  25  or  32  R.F   12  . 50 

Stevens  No.  17  Favorite,  22  Cal.  R.F   15  .00 

Stevens  No.  27  Favorite,  25  or  32  R.F   1 6  . 00 

Stevens  No.  70  Visible  Loading  22  R.F   22  .00 

Winchester  Model  1894,  30-30  or  32  spec,  26  in. 

Solid  frame   47.50 


Winchester  Model  1894,  38-55  or  32-40,  26  in. 

Solid  frame   45.00 

Winchester  Model  1894, 30-30  Carbine   44 .00 

Winchester  Model  1894,  38-55  or  32-40  Carbine  ..  41 .75 

Winchester  Model  1892,  25-20   44  .00 

Winchester  Model  1907,  351  Self  Loading   72 . 75 

Winchester  Model  1910,  401  Self  Loading   72.75 

Winchester  Model  1905,  303  British  or  30-06         65 .00 

Cooey  Canuck  22  R.F   10.25 

SHOTGUNS 

Victor  12ga.  Plain  Ejector   11.75 

Victor  12ga.  Auto  Ejector   12.25 

Stevens  No.  107, 12  or  16ga.,  Auto  Ejector   15.00 

Riverside  No.  215, 12  or  16ga   29.50 

Riverside  No.  315,  12ga   35.25 

Stevens  No.  235,  12ga   35 .00 

Stevens  No.  335,  12ga  '.   42  .00 

Ithaca  Field,  12, 16  or  20ga   54  .00 

Stevens  No.  520, 12ga.  Repeater   61  .50 

Remington  10A,  12ga.  Repeater   69  .00 

Winchester  Model  1912, 12  or  16ga.  Repeater  ....  72.50 

Winchester  Model  1897  J2ga.  Repeater   63  .00 

WinchesterModel  1901,  lOgi.  Repeater   63.00 


NOTICE 


A  law  was  passed  by  Parliament  which  covers  the  whole  of  the  Dominion  and  pro- 
vides that  a  dealer  cannot  sell  a  rifle  or  shotgun  unless  the  party  purchasing 
same  has  a  permit  issued  by  any  officer  of  the  Royal  Northwest  Mounted  Police  or 
commissioner  of  Dominion  police  or  superintendent  of  provincial  police  or  stipendiary 
or  district  magistrate  or  police  magistrate  or  acting  police  magistrate  or  sheriff  or  chief 
constable  of  any  city,  incorporated  town  or  district  municipality,  or  any  person  author- 
ized under  the  law  of  any  province  to  issue  licenses  or  permits  to  carry  firearms. 

The  Act  also  provides  that  no  person  can  have  in  his  possession  a  rifle  or  shotgun 
without  a  permit,  but  in  the  case  of  a  shotgun  owned  before  Oct.  16th,  1920,  by  a  British 
subject,  no  permit  is  required.  This  Act  applies  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dominion 
of  Canada. 
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in  thicket.  They  were  driving  hard  when 
ordered  up.    Down  4.35,  up  4.00. 

Geary's  Lady — Seminole  Midget,  put  down 
at  an  old  saw  mill.  A  rabbit  was  soon  started 
by  the  large  gallery  and  dogs  brought  to  line. 
Lady  was  first  to  get  away,  both  running  the 
line  in  full  cry  out  onto  railroad  and  back  to 
thicket,  through  thicket  on  to  highway.  Here 
rabbit  made  sharp  turn  down  boulevard,  into 
thicket;  a  good  running  bunny.  Lady  held 
the  lead  all  the  heat,  some  brace  of  beagles. 
Down  3.30,  up  4,00. 

Sprack's  Fuzzy — Miss  Minta — Put  down 
to  the  south  of  saw  mill.  Fuzzy  either 
jumped  a  rabbit  or  opened  on  a  cold  trail, 
with  Minta  harking  in.  Drove  across  rail- 
road to  thicket,  to  a  check.  At  this  time  the 
rabbit  doubled  and  the  gallery  saw  him  come 
across  the  track,  both  dogs  coming  out  of 
thicket  tonguing  freely  on  the  line, 
with  Fuzzy  in  the  lead  picking  all  the  checks 
and  taking  the  turns.  Fuzzy  was  the  class 
dog  at  all  times.   Down  4.05,  up  4.30. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb— Flossie  S— Put 
down  at  the  edge  of  a  railroad*  ditch  Cobb 
cutting  into  thicket  started  a  rabbit,  taking 
him  up  along  fence  across  railroad  into  a 
heavy  thicket,  on  a  long  drive.  Turning 
bunny,  he  brought  him  back  across  the  track 
not  ten  feet  from  where  he  started  in.  Flossie 
was  a  good  brace  mate,  she  helped  Cobb  con- 
siderably in  keeping  the  line  straight.  Cobb 
is  a  hard  driving  fellow,  with  a  good  nose  and 
some  voice  for  a  beagle.  It  was  Cobb  all  the 
way.    Down  3.20,  up  3.50. 

Second  Series. 

Cleary's  Lady — Sprack's  Fuzzy. — Set  down 
in  weeds  where  Fuzzy  proved  his  previous 
heat  as  to  being  a  starter  and  a  rabbit  dog  of 
quality  that  entitled  him  to  the  honors  he 
had  gained  at  the  meet,  by  routing  out  ano- 
ther rabbit  for  a  good  run.  Lady  was  up  at 
all  times  demonstrating  that  she  is  some 
bitch.    Down  3.55,  up  4.15. 

Seminole  Midget — Miss  Minta. — Put  down 
in  weeds.  Rabbit  was  jumped,  dogs  put  on, 
Midget  getting  the  line  first.  It  was  a  catchy 
trail  to  a  pile  of  poles.  Midget  did  all  the 
picking.  A  nice  pair  of  bitches.  Down  4.20, 
up  4.45. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb— Sprack's  Fuzzy.— 
Rabbit  was  routed  out  of  log  pile,  dogs  laid 
on,  Cobb  was  first  to  hit  the  line,  with  Fuzzy 
harking  in  for  a  short  drive  to  check,  in  the 
middle  of  weed  field.  It  was  a  catchy  trail, 
rabbit  coming  out  along  railroad,  and  running 
up  the  tracks  for  about  fifty  yards,  then  turned 
in  at  the  right  in  weeds  again.    Dogs  laid  on, 


picked  trail  for  about  twenty-five  yards. 
Finally  Cobb,  opened  up  for  a  short  run  into 
centre  of  field  to  a  loss.  After  considerable 
work,  Cob  came  across  the  railroad  and  opened 
up,  Fuzzy  leaving  the  line  and  coming  across 
to  Cobb,  but  went  back  and  lifted  loss  for  a 
short  drive,  Cobb  coming  back  and  harking  in. 
They  both  worked  hard  but  did  not  start 
rabbit,  who  was  making  short  runs,  then 
squatting.  Rabbit  was  put  up  by  the 
gallery.  Dogs  ordered  up  as  it  was  getting 
very  dark  and  rain  had  commenced  to  fall. 
Down  4.50,  up  5.30. 

After  a  heated  argument  between  the  two 
judges  and  the  Club's  secretary  they  decided 
to  see  this  brace  put  down  at  the  usual 
starting  place  the  next  morning. 

Friday. 

The  gallery  was  on  the  ground  for  the  early 
start,  and  the  finish  of  one  of  the  hardest 
fought  fifteen  inch  All-Age  stakes  in  Canada. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb— Sprack's  Fuzzy.— 
Put  down  at  the  usual  starting  place.  A 
rabbit  was  soon  started.  Cobb  was  right  on 
the  line  for  a  long  drive  through  scrub  oaks, 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  with  Fuzzy, 
harking  in.  Cobb  was  running  this  Canadian 
rabbit  so  fast  that  he  forgot  the  turn.  Fuzzy 
close  up  took  the  turn  and  Cobb  never  caught 
up.  Fuzzy  is  a  hard  driving  fellow  with  a 
good  nose  and  a  splendid  voice,  and  hits  the 
trail  like  lightning,  Both  dogs  were  on  the 
line  when  ordered  up.    Down  8.45,  up  9.10. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  heat,  Judge  Beath 
came  over  to  the  gallery  and  putting  out  his 
hands,  said  "Spracklin,  you  win,  but  I  did 
not  think  so  last  night." 

Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  26. — Canadian 
National  Club's  seventh  annual  All- Age 
stake  for  dogs  and  bitches,  thirteen  inches 
and  under;  seven  starters;  Judges,  J.  L. 
Johnson  and  Tom  Beath. 

Flossie  S.,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch,  by 
Ch.  King  George — Fancy  K.  J.  J.  Spracklin 
owner  and  handler. 

With 

Little  Mollie,  white,  black  and  tan  bitch 
by  Afton  Dandy  Boy — Little  Nora.  James 
Hendricks,  owner  and  handler. 

Cleary's  Lady,  black,  white  and  tan  bitch, 
by  Seminole  Honest  John — Fancy  K.  James 
Cleary,  owner  and  handler. 

With 

Seminole  Midget,  black,  white  and  tan 
bitch,  by  Seminole  Honest  John — Fancy  K. 
J.  J.  Spracklin,  owner  and  handler. 

Sprack's  Fuzzy,  white,  black  and  tan  dog 
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ALL 
CANADIAN 
MADE 


This  Is  the 

!»T1921 

Canuck 
Model 
single  shot, 
22  cal. 
bolt  action  rifle 


Manufactured  by 
The  H.  W.  Cooey 
Machine  &  Arms  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


SOLD  TO  THE  TRADE  BY: 


Revillon.Wholesale,  Ltd. 
Marshalf-Wells,  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance,  Ltd. 
Nelson  Hardware  Co. 
McLennan  McFelly  Co. 
Hudson  Bay  Co. 
J.  H.  Ashdown. 
Tisdalls,  Ltd. 
Merrick-Anderson. 
Miller-Morse,  Ltd. 
Marshall-Wells  Alberta  Co 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Leggat. 


Alex.  Martin  Sporting  Gds. 
Morrison-Blackwood,  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Adams. 
Western  Canada  Hardware- 
Caverhill  Learmont  Ltd. 
D.  H.  Howden  Co. 
H.  S.  Howland. 
Hobb  Hdw.  Co. 
Kennedy  Hardware. 
Lewis  Bros. 
.Rice  Lewis  &  Son. 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James. 


Retailed  by  All  Good  General  Merchants. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  DOG 

may  be  either  a  Setter  Pointer,  any  kind 
of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If  it  is,  we  can 
supply  your  needs.  All  of  our  dogs  are 
shipped  on  trial.  We  let-you  judge  the 
quality.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  84  PAGE  CATALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The  pro- 
hibitive rate  of  exchange  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  Canadian  paper". 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 


At  the  Exhibition 


in  London,  England,  of  March  1920,  we 
were  short  one  canoe  to  complete  our  ex- 
hibit, owing  to  a  shipment  not  having  ar- 
rived in  time.  We  borrowed  a  canoe 
shipped  twenty-five  years  ago  from  an 
owner  near  London,  who  kindly  displaced 
it  at  our  disposal.  This  canoe  was  given  a 
coat  of  varnish  and  went  into  the  show  tak- 
ing its  place  as  part  of  the  exhibit.  This 
particular  canoe  was  not  built  for  any 
special  purpose,  it  was  chosen  from  stock 
to  complete  a  shipment  in  1897  and  by 
chance  it  went  to  England  instead  of  find- 
ing its  ultimate  resting  place  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Canada.  By  this  we  wish 
to  point  out  that  you  take  no  chances  in 
buying  a  Lakefield  as  they  are  all  one 
quality  and  the  same  care  in  building  and 
choice  of  materials  is  exercised  in  each 
canoe  regardless  of  its  destiny.  Our 
guarantee  is  in  the  catalogue  which  is 
mailed  on  request. 

The  Lakefield  Canoe  and  Boat  Co."««- 

Lakefield,  Ontario,  Canada 


CONVENIENT! 


There's  Cream  and  Sugar  in 

Reindeer  Coffee 

No  waste — no  bother — just  a  teaspoonful 
to  a  cup  of  boiling  water  and  perfect 
coffee — instantly. 
Two  sizes.    At  all  good  grocers. 

THE  BORDEN  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

MONTREAL 
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by  Alibi  Billy— Fancy  K.  J.  J.  Spracklin, 
owner  and  handler. 

With 

Miss  Minta,  black,  white  and  tan  dog,  by 
Rock  City  King— Flossie  S.  J.  J.  Spracklin, 
owner  and  handler. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb,  white,  black  and  tan 
dog,  by  Muskeag  Sportsman — Lucille  Love. 
I.  W.  Carrel,  owner  L.  L.  Stewart,  handler. 

Flossie  S. — Ran  with  bye  as  a  second  series 
dog. 

II. 

Geary's  Lady  with  Sprack's  Fuzzy. 
Seminole  Midget  with  Lady  Minta. 
Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb  with  Spracks  Fuzzy. 
III. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb  with  Sprack's  Fuzzy. 

Results. 
1st. — Sprack's  Fuzzy. 
2nd.— Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb. 
3rd. — Geary's  Lady. 
Res. — Seminole  Midget. 

Thirteen  Inch  Canadian  Championship. 

The  running  of  the  first  annual  Canadian 
Championship  for  dogs  and  bitches,  for 
thirteen  inches  and  under,  open  to  dogs  that 
have  won  a  place  at  any  recognized  field 
trial,  had  four  starters;  entries  noted  in  sum- 
mary, cast^  off  in  scrub  oaks,  on  the  same 
grounds,  that  all  the  running  of  the  previous 
days  had  been  done.  The  weather  was  cool, 
it  having  stopped  raining.  A  northwest 
wind  was  blowing,  drying  the  wet  grass.  The 
gallery  was  alert  for  the  start.  The  first 
drive  was  a  short  one  to  the  "rabbit  bunga- 
low." The  hounds  all  packed  well,  and  as 
they  swept  by  the  gallery  it  was  evident  that 
a  dog  race  was  on,  and  the  winner  had  to  be  a 
hound  second  to  none.  After  this  loss  they 
were  worked  across  the  railroad,  where  we 
got  among  some  fine  running  rabbits,  and 
when  straightened  out  gave  the  beaglers 
and  gallery  some  rare  sport  to  witness.  We 
stood  on  the  tracks  and  boulevards,  and  saw 
the  rabbits  come  across,  followed  by  the  pack 
of  four  crying  hounds  in  full  pursuit,  only  to 
hear  the  music  die  away  in  the  distance.  After 
the  rabbit  would  take  one  of  his  sweeping 
circles,  in  the  distant  thickets  and  back  again, 
for  another  trip,  or  one  of  the  family  would 
fall  into  the  race  for  a  relay.  In  the  first 
hour  and  twenty  minutes,  Flossie  S.  was  the 
outstanding  dog,  but  the  pace  she  had  to  set 
to  keep  in  with  the  others  was  beginning  to 
tell.  Flossie  is  a  vkeen  consistent  worker, 
possesses  a  nice  voice,  true  trailing  on  the 
line,  and  she  sure  did  show  her  gameness  to 
he  last.    It  happened  on  one  of  the  wide 


drives,  and  when  the  hounds  returned  she 
was  a  beaten  dog.  Little  Mollie  ran  well  in 
the  pack,  but  got  very  independent  at  times 
and  was  slow  to  hark  in.  Alter  the  first  hour 
and  thirty-five  minutes,  Flossie  and  Little 
Mollie  were  eliminated  from  the  race.  The 
two  sensational  competitors  of  the  day  be- 
fore, were  left  down  to  fight  it  out  for  the 
honors.  This  brace  received  more  or  less 
mention  in  their  previous  classes  by  braces. 
The  win  of  Sprack's  Fuzzy  was  a  very  pop- 
ular one.  He  is  a  great  Derby,  did  a  lot  of 
hard  and  fast  driving  and  was  full  of  hunt  to 
the  finish.  Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb,  did  a  lot 
of  fast  driving  as  well  as  doing  good  work  on 
the  turns,  and  was  game  to  the  last  drive. 
In  the  fewest  possible  words,  Cobb  is  a  sensa- 
tional dog  of  character.  Down  9:30,  up 
12:25. 

Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont.,  November  26. — Canadian 
National  Club's  first  annual  Canadian  Cham- 
pionship, for  dogs  and  bitches,  of  all  ages, 
thirteen  inches  and  under.  Four  starters; 
Judges,  J.  L.  Jonhson,  and  Tom  Beath. 

Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb,  Little  Mollie,  Flossie 
S.,  Sprack's  Fuzzy. 

Results. 

Winner — Sprack's  Fuzzy. 

Runner  Up — Yellow  Creek  Ty  Cobb. 
Fifteen  Inch  Canadian  Championship. 

After  lunch  the  judges  called  for  the  hounds 
competing  in  the  fifteen  inch  Championship. 
There  were  five  entries  appearing  for  this 
event,  the  windup  of  the  trials.  Pack  cast 
off  in  a  heavy  thicket,  and  soon  had  a  rabbit 
started,  on  a  wide  circle,  and  coming  back  to 
thicket  on  the  other  side  of  the  railroad. 
It  seemed  at  times  that  there  were  rabbits 
running  all  over  the  grounds.  But  it  was 
wonderful  the  way  the  hounds  were  packing. 
After  the  start  it  was  seen  that  Ben  Bolt  was 
in  no  condition  to  be  started  in  a  race  of  this 
kind,  as  he  sure  was  a  sick  dog,  and  could  not 
stay  on  the  line  at  the  speed  the  pack  was 
setting.  In  one  of  the  drives  Ringwood,  got 
away  from  the  hard  driving  pack.  Coming 
down  railroad  a  rabbit  ran  up  within  two  feet 
of  him,  but  turned  around  and  beat  a  retreat 
out  along  the  Boulevard.  Pack  came  out 
on  his  trail  with  Alibi  Harp  in  the  lead,  and 
picked  line  across  sand,  straightening  the 
pack  out  for  one  of  the  longest  and  steadiest 
drives  of  the  trials.  At  this  time  of  one  hour 
and  thirty  minutes,  Ringwood  and  Ben  Bolt 
were  ordered  up,  leaving  Harp,  Twister  and 
Dandy  to  fight  it  out.  Twister  had  the  bet- 
ter of  the  race,  showing  splendid  nose  and 
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NEVER  LOSE  A  FISH 

IF  YOU  USE  GREER'S  PATENT  LEVER  HOOKS 
Ever  get  a  strike  from  a  regular  whopper,  and  then  just  as  you  are  about 
to  land  him.  he  shakes  loose  and  gets  away  on  you?  That  can  t  happen  with 
a  Greer  Patent  Lever  Hook,  because  if  the  fish  once  pulls  on  the  bait,  he's 
caught  fast.  He  can't  get  away.  Made  in  four  sizes.  No.  1-0,  20c  each;  No. 
3-0,  25c  each;  five  hooks  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Your  money  back  cheerfully 
if  hooks  aren't  all  we  claim.    Write  your  name  plainly. 

This  is  the  best  hook  on  the  market  for  fishing  through  the  ICE. 
THE  GREER  MFG.  CO..  70  Currier  St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


From  the  fullnrs*  of  the  earth  Mother  Natur* 
produced 

a  perfect  blending  of  ex- 
tracts of  vegetables,  roots, 
herbs  and  animals  —  no 
drugs.  Indians  discovered 
them,  but  we  secured  and 
improved  the  formulae  at 
great  expense.  Highly 
Robert  Hodgson  and  other 
trapping  authorities.  Price$l  a  bottle 

Three  kinds  only:  Flesh-eating  animals; 
muskrat  and  beaver;  trail  scent.  Does  not 
freeze  or  evaporate;  over  100  sets  to  bottle. 
Accept  no  other.  Beat  your  neighbor  to  a 
big  catch  by  ordering  now. 

PEERLESS  PRODUCTS  CO.,  OSHAWA,  ONT. 


NEVER 
FAIL 
DECOYS 

recommended 


by 


>nd  booklet  illus- 
tes  all  the  newest  dia- 
nond  rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
it  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  •«  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7J4%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept.l9i  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
■  .21TCrl  **  lSIl   other  fur-bearing  animals 

*  a\»«aj  in  iarge  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding.  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  irf 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.Gregory,  Dept. 208,  Lebanon, Mo. 


Rabbits.etC 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C     -  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 

No.  9 

i  Trade  Mark  Registered, 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
and  Firearms  of  all  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
p  event  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
E.  G.  Prior  &.  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  Vancouver* 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole  Manufacturer. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificently  Furnished  Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON,  Proprietor 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind 
of  fish  and  game.    All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Rooklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission.  St  John's  Nf'd. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name 
and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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trailing  qualities,  and  her  work  was  without 
a  fault  on  the  turns.  Dandy  had  the  speed 
but  lacked  steadiness  in  keeping  on  the  line. 
He  was  a  bit  wide  swinging  and  overran  con- 
siderably, which  made  some  of  the  drives 
limited.  Alibi  Harp,  was  in  and  out  on  the 
work  at  all  times,  his  steadiness  in  hunting 
was  of  great  credit  to  him.  Harp  is  a  rabbit 
dog.  After  one  and  a  half  hours  of  driving 
the  hounds  were  ordered  up,  bringing  the 
Canadian  National  trials  to  a  successful 
finish.    Down  1:30,  up  4:15. 


Summary. 

Ojibway,  Ont., .  November,  26.— Canadian 
National  Club's  first  annual  Canadian  Cham- 
pionship, for  dogs  and  bitches,  of  all  ages, 
for  fifteen  inch  and  under.  Five  starters; 
Judges,  J.  L.  Johnson  and  Tom  Beath. 

Ben  Bolt  II.,  Alibi  Harp,  Ringwood,  Dandy 

Boy,  Twister  II. 

Results. 

Winner — Twister  II. 
Runner-Up — Dandy  Boy. 


Officers  of  Telephone  City  Kennel  Club,  1921 


Brantford  which  has  the  most  go  ahead  lot 
of  fanciers  in  Western  Ontario,  under  their 
organization,  The  Telephone  City  Kennel 
Club,  held  their  annual  meeting  and  election 
of  officers  for  the  coming  year.  During  the 
past  year  this  club  put  Brantford  on  the  map 
in  the  dog  world  staging  a  show  equal  to  any 
city  show  thus  making  it  evident  that  Brant- 
ford must  be*included  in  the  dog  show  cir- 
cuit in  next  and  following  years. 

Following  is  list  of  officers  and  from  what 
we  know  of  them  personally  we  predict  that 
Brantford  will  have  two  big  shows  for  next 
year,  a  spring  and  fall  show  and  if  dated  along 
with  the  Toronto  and  London  shows,  in  cir- 
cuit, will,  with  such  a  live  bunch  of  officers 
place  Brantford  solid  on  the  dog  map. 
Officers  of  Telephone  City  Kennel  Club  1921. 

Elected  at  meeting  held  at  Y.M.C.A.,  Fri- 
day, 3rd.  Dec.  1920. 


President:  Mr.  G.  H.  Cass,  Box  466,  Paris' 

Ont. 

Vice  Pres.:  Mr.  F.  J.  Beney,  39  Mary  St., 
Brantford,  Ont.  1 

2nd.  Vice  Pres.:  Mr.  B.  C.  Brown,  Box  606, 
Paris,  Ont. 

Secretary  Treas.:  Mr.  C.  M.  Smith,  48 
River  Road,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Superintendent:  Mr.  W.  Garlent,  65  Bal- 
four St.,  City. 

Assistant  Supt.:  Mr.  J.  Nolan,  160  Market 
St.,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Veterinarian:  Dr.  Porter,  V.  S.,  56  Chatham 
St.,  City. 

Chairman  Building  &  Grounds:  Mr.  W. 
McKibboi^  167  Bruce  St.,  City. 

Chairman  of  Printing:  Mr.  S.  T.  Lee,  61 

Richmond  St.,  City. 


Judging  at  C.  N.  E. 

George  Goodwin 


There  was  some  very  careless  judging  done 
at  the  last  C.  N.  E.  dog  show,  as  is  sometimes 
the  case  at  this  show  and  also  others  sanction- 
ed by  the  Canadian  Kennel  Club.  So  far 
we  have  not  noticed  any  kick  being  made  in 
the  official  magazine  the  "Kennel  and  Bench." 
The  C.  N.  E.  dog  show  is  the  largest  and  most 
important  dog  show  held  in  Canada  and  is 
considered  the  second  best  show  in  America. 
The  selection  of  judges  therefore  should  be 
most  important.    The  judges  selected  are 


usually  alright  so  far  as  th^ir  abilities  and 
prominence  in  the  dog  world  go,  but  the 
trouble  lies  in  that  some  of  them  are  given 
breeds  to  judge  about  which  they  are  not 
sufficiently  well  versed  for  a  show  of  this  im- 
portance. 

We  see  the  day  coming  when  judges  will 
have  to  undergo  an  official  test  and  that  test 
not  inside  the  judging  ring  of  a  point  show  at 
the  public  and  exhibitor's  expense. 
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TRAPS 

FOR  ALL  ANIMALS]  FROM  A  HOUSE  RAT  TO  A  GRIZZLY  BEAR 
We  carry  in  stock  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Animal  Traps  in  Canada. 


LINEN  GILL  NETTING  by  the  pound  20% 
less  than  prices  in' Fall  1920  Catalogue,  j 

LINEN  GILL  NETTING  MOUNTED  with 
leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents 
per  yard.  In  ordering,  give  size  of  mesh 
desired,  stretched  measure. 


Storm  King  Lantern 


350  Candle 
Power*  1 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  house- 
holders, farmers,  hunters, 
campers,  contractors,  for 
lighting  motor  boats,  docks 
and  any  place  where  a  good 
light  is  required.  It  will  burn 
just  as  well  in  extreme  cold 
weather  as  in  the  summer. 

The  STORM  KING  gives  a 
wonderful,  bright,  clear,  pene- 
trating light,  as  much  as  25 
ordinary  lanterns.  It  is  rigid 
and  substantial  and  perfectly 
safe.  Ui»et  it  anywhere  and 
roll  it  arpund  amd  it  will  not 
go  out.  The  strongest  wind 
cannot  blow  it  out.  It  has  a 
mica  chimney  and  is  neat  in 
appearance.  % 

Bowl  holds  one  quart. 
Lantern    burns    12  to 
16  hours  on  one  filling 
of  gasoline.    Its  height 
is  13  inches  and    weighs   3^    lbs.  The 
lantern  is  made  of  extra  heavy  metal  hand- 
somely nickel  plated.    Parcel  Post  weight, 

5  lbs.    Price,  complete   $9.75 

Extra  No.  1A  Mantles  for  lantern  $2.25 
per  dozen  or  20c  each. 


NOTICE 


The  luxury  tax  has  been  removed  and 
our  present  prices  on  silverware,  skis, 
ski  harness,  lawn  bowls,  footballs, 
automobile  skates,  fishing  rods  and 
reels,  and  fishing  baits  on  page  44  of 
Fall  1920  catalogue  are  10%  less,  and 
20%  less  on  Marble's  Knives  and  No. 
70  hunting  coat. 


HallanVs  Paste  Baits  and  Scents 

are  unsurpassed  for  drawing  animals  to  your  traps. 

Not  affected  by  rain  or  snow.  "  < 

$1.00  a  tube  or  fi  tubes  for  $5.00,  postpaid  by  u>- 
Hallam's  Liquid  Bait,  if  desired,  at  80c  per  bottle, 

postpaid  by  us. 

STEWART  PHONOGRAPH 


Plays  All 
Records 


Express  paid  by 
us.     In  Western 
nada,  $15.50. 


00 


You  can  have  music  anywhere  if  you  have  a  Stewart. 
It  has  a  wonderful  tone,  beautiful  mahogany  finish, 
precision  made  motor.    Order  yours  today. 

— —  GUARANTEE  — — 


If,  after  you  have  tried  this  wonderful 
phonograph  for  a  week,  you  are  not 
satisfied,  return  it  to  us  charges  prepaid 
and  your  money  will  be  cheerfully 
refunded. 


SNOW  « 


SHOES 


in  various  sizes  and  styles  at  lowest  prices. 
Rawhide  Snow  Shoe  Harness,  $1.00  per  pair. 

GENUINE  MOOSEHIDE  MOCCASINS 

In  ordering  give  size  desired. 

No.  629,  4  eyelets-6  inch,  per  pair  $2.50 

No.  630,  7  eyelets-10  inch,  per  pair  $2.90 


FREE  —  96  PAGE  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOG 


FREE 


971  Hallam  Building 
Toronto 


Advocates  Shorter  Season  for  Ducks 


Forest  H.  Conover 


Studying  the  forms  of  wild  water  fowl  in 
migration,  the  male  wood  duck  in  full  attire  of 
plumage  may  be  considered  the  most  gor- 
geous and  beautiful  in  array  of  all  the  duck 
species  in  the  northlands.  This  dainty 
monarch  of  the  lily  pads  and  border  wood- 
lands, possessing  so  delicate  and  retiring  a 
character,  which  positively  absents  his  being 
and  abode  in  opposition  to  rigorous  conditions 
of  the  North,  is  the  first  to  take  up  his  so- 
journ in  migrating  for  the  sunny  South. 
Naturalists,  with  many  sportsmen,  have, 
therefore,  dubbed  him  "summer  duck," 
owing  to  the  frailty  possessed  in  this  species 
that  is  less  evident  among  the  commonei 
and  hardier  birds  sought  by  the  gunners  of 
our  country 

The  wood  cluck  is  strikingly  beautiful, 
unique  in  character  with  his  many  charms, 
has  tempted  largely  the  specimen  hunters  of 
our  province  and  the  precaution  for  his  safety 
has  more  or  less  been  neglected  and  jeo- 
pardized prin  ipally  by  the  early  opening  of 
the  shooting  season,  opening  the  first  of 
September,  seriously  detrimental  for  South- 
western Onjtario. 

The  Migratory  Birds'  Convention  Act 
between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  contains  specific  regulation  in  the  co- 
operation effecting  both  countries,  provides  a 
long  term  of  closed  season  for  the  wood  duck, 
but  with  all  this  form  of  safeguard  by  federal 
laws  there  evidently  yet  remains  a  duty  to 
wild  life  unobserved  by  provincial  regulation 
whereby  numbers  of  these  birds  in  many 
cases  could  be  saved  from  indiscriminate 
killing.  Novices  uften  fail  to  identify  the 
wood  duck,  especially  the  female  in  her  garb 
of  slate  and  brown,  with  varied  forms  oi 
flight,  which  quite  often  baffles  the  exper- 
ienced sportsman  at.  the  psychological  mo-* 
ment  when  aligning  the  gun. 

In  Southwestern  Ontario  veritable  facts 
point  to  many  instances  where  fledgings  at  the 
advent  of  the  open  season  (the  first  of  Sept- 
ember) are  unable  to*" fly  owing  to  warm 
climatic  condition,  and  the  ducks  shot  young 
or  mature  soon  become  putrid,  and  those 
of  the  survivors  evacuate  their  natural  en- 
vironments for  safety  and  remote  seclusion. 

The  Migratory  Birds  Convention  Act  in  deal- 


ing with  this  question  places  the  wood  duck  by 
law  into  a  safety  zone  in  a  class  comparable 
with  the  eider  duck,  which  is  forbidden 
to  be  shot  within  the  aforementioned  ten 
years.  Despite  the  purpose  of  the  treaty 
many  have  fallen  victims  to  the  gun  owing  to 
their  identity  being  mistaken. 

The  situation  and  conditions  in  northern 
Ontario  are  unlike  those  in  the  Southwestern 
portion  of  the  province.  It  is  easily  under- 
stood that  regulations  as  they  now  are  viz., 
September  1st  would  be  quite  in  order  in  the 
north  country.  However,  if  the  treaty  is  to 
do  its  full  work  in  southwestern  Ontario, 
September,  I  maintain,  should  be  made  a 
closed  season.  The  province  could  join  in  the 
with  the  Dominion  at  the  present  time  and 
with  sane  legislation  set  the  pace  for  our 
brothers  across  the  line. 

The  present  opportunities  for  duck  shoot 
ing  in  public  marshes  have  materially  changed 
to  that  of  30  years  ago,  when  the  flocks  were 
in  greater  numbers.  And  now  when  occasion 
offers  the  opportune  time  to  shield  and  con- 
serve a  vanishing  species,  there  evidently 
may  be  lost  a  legacy  in  which  we  have  been 
entrusted  to  protect.  The  wood  duck,  the 
most  sensitive  of  all  the  species  to  cold,  is  the 
first  to  migrate  in  a  sojourn  to  the  sunny 
South  about  the  first  of  October;  and  un- 
deniable facts  are  established  that  September 
shooting  in  Southwestern  Ontario  has  fa- 
cilitated the  depression  of  these  migrants. 
Since  it  has  been  admitted  by  veteran  sports- 
men and  naturalists  that  the  ruddy  duck,  two 
or  three  weeks  later  in  migration,  will  be  the 
next  victim  to  follow,  and  this  in  view  of  a 
loftier  and  dutiful  position  would,  therefore, 
seem  a  provident  factor  in  conservation  by 
local  administration  to  eliminate  the  month 
of  September  in  Southwestern  Ontario  with 
a  co-operative  benefit  to  migration  and  th« 
sentiment  of  our  sportsmen. 


Address  Wanted 

The  editor  of  Guns  and  Ammunition  de- 
partment would  like  to  know  the  address  of  ! 
E.  T.  D.  Francis.    If  any  one  knows  of  his 
whereabouts,  please  write  to  the  magazine. 
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FREE 

For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND- SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trtel, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
oi  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.    V-14    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


^^t?  Heddon 
11  ~  Hand -Made  Reels 

?  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature 
Jas.  HeddorTs  Sonsj 

Dowagiac,  Mich. 


REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS  AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT    FROM    THE  MAKERS 
The   Aristocrat   of    Tw  eed    for    Sporting  Wear 
Patterns  and  Prices  on  Aoplication 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (DA«f-)  |&t£Ind| 

London  Office   64:-!  Belfast  Chambers,  Regent  St.  W. 
State  shade  and  if  for  gent's  or  ladies'  wear 


You  Can  Learn  to  Ski 

CKHNG  is  thrilling,  healthful  sport. 
*^  You  don  t  have  to  be  an  expert  to 
have  great  fun.   Be  sure  to  use 

Northland  Skis 

They're  expertly  made  of  finest  ash  and 
hickory. 

Send  for  free  illustrated  booklet. 

Northland  Ski  Mfg.  Co. 

2406  Hampden   Ave.,  St.  Paul,  Minn, 


""RAISE  

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  GAN  RAISE  — 
FARM  ERS  -TRAPPERS  -  M  U  NTERS  -  I N  VESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "GU/DE  TO  FOX  FARMERS  "AND  LEARN 
MOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS.  POSTPAID Jor  10*  STAMPS 
FUR  COLLECTORS  &  FOX  RANCHERS  WRITE  FOR  OUR. 
BEAUTIFULLY  ILLUSTRATED  GRADING  DIAGRAM  AND  SHIP  US 
YOUR  SKINS.  WE  HAVE  ORDERS  WAITING. 

I7*est  30-sT.  J.RDUFFUS.SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


A  Real  Sleeping  Bag 
for  Real  Woodsmen 

Thousands  of  Woodsmen,  Cam- 
pers and  Red  Cross  Nurses  know 
the  comfort  of 

Kenwood 
Sleeping  Bags 

Warm  yet  exceedingly  light  in 
weight.  One  or  more  thick"  fleecy 
wool  coverings^-as  season  and  latitude 
may  necessitate — in  an  outside  waterproof 
canvas  cover. 

TWO  Kenwood  Wool  inner  bags  and 
canvas  cover — a  tent  and  bed  in  one — 
weigh  only  15  pounds. 

TJie  inner  bags  are  easily  removed  for 
sunning  or  leaning. 

There  are  no  rest-breaking  buttons, 
lavings,  snaps  or  buckles. 

A  double  extension  of  the  wool  fabric 
protects  chest  and  shoulders  whichever  way 
the  sleeper  may  turn. 

Forest  Green  or  Grey  Kenwood  All  Wool 
Sleeping  Bags  may  be  purchased  without 
the  canvas  cover  where  waterproof  protec- 
tion is  not  required. 

At  department  and  sporting  goods  stores. 


ftENWOOp 


Outdoor 
>y  Comfort 

l%)r>TCTS 


"OUTDOOR  COMFORT,  "a  book- 
let in  colors  descriptive  of  Kenwood 
Outdoor  Comfort  Products  will  be 
mailed  free  on  request. 

Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd. 

Department  A 

Arnprior,  Ontario 

Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y 


E.  C.  T.  A.  Shooters  in  1920 

Registered  Member?  of  Clubsjn  the  Eastern  Canada  Trapshooters'  Assn, 


AMATEUR 

Abbott,  G.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Anderson,  Robt.  E.,  St.  John,  N.B. 

Anstee,  Geo.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Aubin,  Chas.,  MontreaJLQue. 

Baird,  Thos.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Baker,  T.  H.,  London,  Ont. 

Barber,  H.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Barnes,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Bates,  A.  D.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Beattie,  B.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Beattie,  Geo.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Bedard,  E.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bedard,  F.W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Bell,  Robert  D.,  Hensall,  Ont. 

Bernard,  Geo.  N.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

Bingham,  Owen,  Pt.  St.  Charles,  Montreal,  Que. 

Blanchard,  Georges,  Brownsburg,  Que. 

Boa,  James,  Montreal,  Que. 

Bogue,  D'Arcv  D.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Booth,  J.  R.,  Jr.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Boothe,  P.  J.,  Dixie,  P.O.,  Ont. 

Braden,  N.  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Bradficld,  W.  H.,  StafTordville,  Ont. 

Bradley,  Geo.,  Straffordville,  Ont. 

Brodie,  G.  S.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Brownlee,  Norman,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Button,  C.  H.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

Burke,  Homer  W.,  Markham,  Ont. 

Burke,  W.  E.,  Preston,  Ont. 

Burns,  A.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Burns,  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Butler,  H.  W.,  Brownsburg,  Que. 

Gagney,  R.  M.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Caldwell,  A.  C,  Dundas,  Ont. 

Cameron,  W.  L.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Candee,  C  N..  Toronto,  Ont. 

Carter,  Edward,  Jarvis,  Ont. 

Casselman,  J.  M.,  Virgil,  Ont. 

Choate,  Chas.  G.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Church,  Frank,  Jordan,  Ont. 

Clarke,  Bryce  R.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Clark,  J.,  Gait,  Ont.. 

Clarke,  James,  Lachine,  Que. 

Cline,  J.  J.,  Hamilton,  Que. 

Clutterbuck,  Geo.,  St.  Catharines,  Ont. 

Gockburn,  Reginald  B.,  Lachine,  Que. 

Colbourne,  A.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Condon,  Dr.  J.  H.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Cooey,  Herb  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Corby,  W.  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dakin,  F.  W.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Dawson,  Robert  G.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

Day,  Rowland,  London,  Ont. 

Dell,  Harley,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 

Dennis,  John,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Dey,  W.  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Dionne,  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Draper,  Guy  C,  Montreal,  Que. 

Dynes,  Wm.  E.,  Hamilton  Beach,  Ont. 

Easdale,  C,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Edwards,  W.  S.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ewing,  W.  H.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fairchild,  H.  W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Fenton,  Wm.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Ferrih,  Lloyd  H.,  Perth,  Ont. 

Fisher,  H.  St.  Clair,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 

Fisk,  Geo.,  Jr.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Fletcher,  M.  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont.  ' 

Franklin,  Ed.,  Dunnville,  Ont. 

Franklin,  W.  E..  Dunnville.  Ont. 

Frazer,  John  A.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Friend,  Perl,  Hamilton  Beach,  Ont. 

Fuller.  E.  L.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Funnell,  Geo.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 


Gaetz,  W.  F.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 

Galbraith,  M.  B.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 

Gardiner,  T.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Germain,  U.  E.,  Bromptonville,  Que. 

Gibson,  John,  Gait,  Ont. 

Gillap,  W.,  Dunnville. 

Glover,  Arthur,  Port  Stanley,  Ont. 

Glover,  A.  S.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Glover,  Dick,  Beamsville,  Ont. 

Gomph,  John  M.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Goodale,  Myles  E.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Gooderham,  Norman  R.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gooderham,  W.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Gow,  E.  C,  South  March,  Ont. 

Graham,  H.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Gray,  John,  F.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Griffin,  Sidney,  Gananoque,  Ont. 

Griffith,  Jack,  Freeman,  Ont. 

Hacale,  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Hadley,  S.  T.,  Montreal,  Que. 

Harkin,  J.  B.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Harris,  E.  L.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Harris,  Henry  J.,  Montreal.  Que. 

Harrison,  G.  F.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Hart,  J.  W.,  Dresden,  Ont. 

Healy,  A.  F.,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Healy,  F.  E.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Henry,  J.  J.,  Jr.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Heney,  V.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Hennchon,  F-,  Verdun,  Que. 

Hodges,  Wm.,  Jarvis,  Ont. 

Holden,  A.  P.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hollingshead,  Wm.,  Dutton,  Ont. 

Howard,  R.  F.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

Hughes,  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hunsberry,  H.  W.,  Jordan,  Ont. 

Hunter,  J.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Hutchinson,  E.  Y.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Hutchinson,  L.  L.,  Virgil,  Ont. 

Hyndman,  L.  D.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 

Irving,  W.  M.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Jennings,  C.  C,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jennings,  Geo.  A.,  Todmorden,  Ont. 
Jennings,  J.  E.,  Todmorden,  Ont. 
Johnson,  E.  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Johnson.  L.,  Straffordville,  Ont. 
Jordan,  Dr.,  Geo.  G.  Toronto,  Ont. 
Jordan,  Richard  F.,  London,  Ont. 
Joselin,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Kay,  Geo.  A.,  Rodney,  Ont. 
Keene,  Forest,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Kerr,  Fred,  Crediton,  Ont. 
Killam,  O.  J.,  St.  John,  N.B. 
Konkle,  D.  A.,  Beamsville,  Ont. 
Kretchmans,  H.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Laird,  Albert  A.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Lansing,  W.  S.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 
Lauchland,  Dr.  L.  C.,  Dundas,  Ont. 
Laur,  P.  W.,  Straffordville,  Ont. 
Leatherdale,  Dr.,  Jarvis,  Ont.  _ 
Lennox,  Hugh,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Lewis,  Chas.  A.,  Gait,  Ont. 
Lewis,  Geo.  R.,  Merrickville,  Ont. 
Lewis,  Robert,  Montreal,  Que. 
Lipsey,  R.  M.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Livingstone,  W.  W.,  Carlisle,  Ont. 
Lockerby,  R.  A.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Lonsdale,  G.  C,  Brownsburg,  Que. 
Lovitt,  I.  M.,  Yarmouth,  N.S. 
Luey,  M.,  Beamsville,  Ont. 
McCance,  W.  J.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
McCausland,  James,  London,  Ont. 
McCrea,  Frank  W.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
McCrea,  J.  E.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
McCullough,  Phelen,  Sherbrooke,  Que.  . 
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THE  DOUBLE  TRACK  ROUTE 


W|INTER  TOURS 

TO 

CALIFORNIA 


Or  to  Some  Other  Pacific  Coast  Point  or  to 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Bermuda 
Cuba 


Florida 
Georgia 
Louisiana 
Mississippi 


New  Jersey 
New  Mexico 
North  Carolina 


South  Carolina 
Texas 

West  Indies 


Golfing,  Tennis,  Polo,  Bathing,  Fishing,  etc.  or  just  rest. 

Stop-over  privileges  allowed. 

Apply  to  any  agent  of  the  Company  who  will  bepleasedfto  furnish  you  with  complete  information 

to  fares,  routes,  etc. 


G.  T.  Bell, 

Passenger  Traffic  Manager 
Montreal 


W.  S.  Cookson 
General  Passenger  Agent 
Monireal 


MERVYN  EVERITT 

THAMESVILLE,  ONT. 

Representing  W.  A.  Gibbs  &  Son, 
of  Chester,  Pa. 

Makers  <  / 

"  Two  Trigger  Game  Traps 

Correspondence  Solicited 


SCHNOTERti 

SUSPENSORIES 


We  Manufacture 

all  kinds  of 

CANOES,  ROWBOATS, 
SAILBOATS 


Lifeboats  a  Specialty 

Write  for  Catalogue  R 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co, 

Toronto,  Canada 


For 


f  Comfort 
\  Relief 
<  Health 


U  cuect  m  all  details.  At  your 
druggist,  or  sent  direct  for  $1.00. 

Accept  no  substitutes.  ' 
B    kUt  of  other  styles  upon  request. 

J    C.f  SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park     (Dept.  C.)     New  Jersey 


OCR 

N°44 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
Quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1.25 
«ad  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  c.  Phila.,Pa. 
Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 
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McCurdy,  J.  E.,  Sydney,  N.S. 
McDiarmid,  F.  C,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
McDiarmid,  Leo.  J.,  Carleton  Place,  Ont. 
McGaw,  T.  D.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
McGibbon,  D.  C,  Brownsburg,  Que. 
Mcintosh.  Geo.  W.,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Mclntyre,  L.  A.  Montreal,  Que. 
Mclntyre,  W.  E.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Mclntyre,  W.  G.,  Montreal,  Que. 
MacKenzie,  J.  A.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
McLaughlin,  James,  Halifax,  N.S. 
McNeil,  D.,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Malone,  Sarsfield,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 
Marlatt,  G.  R.,  Straffordville,  Ont. 
Marsh,  Edw.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Marshall,  W.  J.,  Gait,  Ont. 
Mason,  Geo.  J.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Mather,  Park,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Mathews,  F.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Meadows*  A.,  Straffordville,  Ont. 
Mitchell,  Fred  W.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Monk,  W.  D.,  South  March,  Ont. 
Montambault,  R.  O.,  Quebec,  Que. 
Montgomery,  R.  J.,  Beamsville,  Ont. 
Morgan,  P.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Moyer,  John,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Murdoch,  Bruce,  Montreal,  Que. 
Newlands,  Harold,  Gait,  Ont. 
Newton,  C.  Robt.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Newton,  S.  G.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Niven,  A.,  Virgil,  Ont. 
Niven,  W.  O.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 
O'Connor,  Edw.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
O'Connor,  Geo.  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
O'Connor,  H.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Oliver,  A.  J.,  Gait,  Ont... 
O'Loane,  Wm.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
O'Loane,  Mrs.  Wm.  D.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont 
Osborne,  C.  L.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Page,  Colonel,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Paquette,  Geo.,  Verdun,  Que. 
Parmenter,  Alf.,  Bartonville,  Ont. 
Parmenter,  Wm.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Passmore,  J.,  Hensall,  Ont. 
Passmore,  Percy,  Exeter,  Ont. 
Paterson,  A.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Payan,  J.  R.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Payne,  H.  E.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
Payne,  James,  Tillsonbrug  Ont. 
Pearson,  A.  J.,  Niagara  Falls  So.,  Ont. 
Pearson,  Thos.  C,  Niagara  Falls  So.,  Ont. 
Peters,  Wilfred,  Turnerville,  Ont. 
Pike,  Geo.  F.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Pincombe,  Richard,  Montreal,  Que. 
Pinkney,  R.  E.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Pinard,  Dr.  A.  A.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Porter,  L.  L.,  Chippewa,  Ont. 
Pow,  W.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
Pretty,  W.  C,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Ramsden,  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Read,  A.  C,  Montreal,  Que. 
Remsen,  T.  R.,  Three  Rivers,  Que. 
Richardson,  C.  E.,  Brownsburg,  Que. 
Ring,  O.  T.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Roberts,  J.  M.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Robins,  Geo.,  Dunnville,  Ont. 
Rogers,  Geo.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Rolph,  E.  R.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Root,  W.,  Welland,  Ont. 
Ross,  Arthur  H.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Runchey,  Geo.  T.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Runge,  F.  W.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Sabourin,  Wm.,  Brownsburg,  Que. 
Salisbury,  E.  F.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Sanderson,  W.  K.,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Sangster,  S.  E.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Schnick,  A.,  Smithville,  Ont. 
Scholefield,  H.  E.,  Oakville,  Ont. 
Scott,  Dr.  C.  M.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Seagcr,  J.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Seager,  Wm.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Seagram,  E.  P.,  Waterloo,  Ont. 
Sheppard,  A.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Sherritt,  Thomas  J.,  Hensall,  Ont. 
Sibbitt,  Robt.  A.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Sikes,  Harry,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Simmons,  G.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Skillen,  Joseph,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Skillen,  Wm.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Skinner,  C.  C,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Slingerland,  M.,  Niagara-on-the-Lake,  Ont. 
Smith,  Joseph,  Burlington,  Ont. 
Smith,  J.  G.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Smith,  W.  L.,  Freeman,  Ont. 
Smyth,  Bert,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Southwood,  F.  J.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Southwood,  W.  H.,  Richmond,  Que. 


Spraguc,  Mark,  Belleville,  Ont. 
Stewart,  Ernest,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Stewart,  Frank,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Sturt,  Edgar  11. .  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Sullivan,  Harold  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Summerhayes,  C,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Summerhayes,  James,  Weston,  Ont. 
SuLon,  S.,  Fort  Burwell,  Ont. 
Syer,  C.  G.,  Bartonville,  Ont. 
fcymmes,  J.  H.,  Niagara  Falls,  Ont. 
Taylor,  H.  L.,  Rodney,  Ont. 
Thompson,  A.  J.,  Dunnville,  Ont. 
Thomson,  Court,  Hamilton,  On.. 
Thomson,  W.  P.,  Hamilton,  Out. 
Throop,  A.  W.,  Ottawa.  Ont. 
Tilden,  S.  W.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Tommey,  A.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Tommey,  J.,  Montreal,  Que. 
Toner,  Geo.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Tulloch,  Robert,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Turner,  J.  W.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Turner,  S.  R.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Vail,  W.  C,  St.  Thomas,  Ont. 
Vallee,  Geo.,  StralTordville,  Ont. 
Vance,  J.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
Vance,  S.  G.,  Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
Van  Vliet,  Geo.  J.,  Lacolle,  Que. 
Van  Vliet,  Harry,  Lacolle,  Que. 
Vivian,  Geo.  L.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
W  lker,  F.,  Virgil,  Ont. 
Walley,  Norman  E.,  Sherbrooke,  Que. 
Watson,  Frederick,  W.,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Watt,  Robt.  T.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Westlake,  Tom,  Outremont,  Que. 
Wickens,  S.  M.,  Hensall,  Ont. 
Willis,  F.  A.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Winters,  Dr.  W.  R.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
Wright,  E.  P.,  Gananoque,  Ont. 
Young,  Allan,  Kenora,  Ont. 

PROFESSIONAL. 

Boa,  Stuart,  Montreal,  Que. 
Cashmore,  Geo.  H.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dunk,  Geo.  M.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
Dwight,  A.  A.,  Toronlo,  Ont. 
Long,  Nelson,  Hamilton,  Ont. 
Morris,  Frank  Henry,  Montreal,  Que. 
Putnam,  E.  M.,  Montreal;  Que. 
White,  E.  G.,  Ottawa,  Ont. 

CANADIAN  AMATEUR  CHAMPIONS,  1920 

East  Canada  Sam  Vance   294 

British  Columbia  A.R.Baker   280 

Alberta  W.J.Holmes   286 

Sask-Man  R.Dill   253 


TOURNAMENT  DATES  FOR  1921. 
A  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Canada  Trapshootinc 
Association  was  held  in  Toronto  on  January  4th  with 

the  following  clubs  represented: 

Manor  Gun  Club:  W.  H.  Gooderham. 

Balmy  Beach:  J.  E.  Jennings. 

Montreal  Gun  Club:  Bruce  Murdoch. 

Bob  White  Gun  Club:  W.  H.  Singer. 

Canadian  Indians:  Court  Thompson. 

St.  Thomas  Gun  Club:  G.  H.  Cashmore. 

Tillsonburg  Gun  Club:  S.  G.  Vance. 

Toronto  Gun  Club:  W.  Hughes. 

After  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  had  been  read 
and  adopted,  the  resignation  of  Secretary  Treasurer 
Cashmore  was  accepted  with  reluctance.  James 
Vance  of  Tillsonburg  was  appointed  to  fill  this  vacancy. 

The  dates  for  the  1921  tournaments  were  allotted  as 
follows:  ,  „  .  , 

Hamilton  Gun  Club — Hamilton — Good  Friday. 

Manor  Gun  Club — Clarkson — May  24th. 

Grand  International — St.  Thomas — June  6,  7,  8. 

Bob  White  Gun  Club— Niagara  Falls— June  18 

Canadian  Indians — Niagara  on  the  Lake — June  30, 
July  1,2.  ,     T  , 

Eastern  Canada  Championships — Montreal — July 
26,  27. 

Practise  day,  July  25. 

The  Association  decided  to  donate  ten  trophies  to 
be  shot  for  in  the  regular  events  at  the  E.CT.A. 
championship  tournament  in  Montreal.  These  troph- 
ies wilt  be  valued  at  $250.00. 


St.  Hubert's  Gun  Club. 

Jan.  8,  1921. — In  the  weekly  shoot  of  the  St.  Hubert 
Gun  Club  at  the  new  grounds,  New  Orchard  Beach, 
Saturday  afternoon,  Messrs.  T.  Baird  and  S.  E.  Sang- 
ster tied  for  the  club  spoon,  they  having  scores  of 
46  out  of  50  birds. 

George    Easdale    distinguished    himself  by  run- 
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BIG  BARGAINS  IN  RIFLES 

250-3000  SAVAGE  High  Power 

REPEATING  RIFLES 

These  are  take  down,  have  22  inch  round,  nicely  tapered  barrels,  and 
choice  pistol  grip  stocks,  neatly  checked.  They  only  weigh  7  pounds, 
and  are  beautifully  balanced,  feel  nice  and  light  in  the  hands  and  are 
graceful  in  outline.  They  have  very  little  recoil,  are  exceptionally 
accurate,  and  their  power  is  enormous — shooting  300  yards  flat  on  game. 

Their  Present  Net  $7  A  |  f\ 

Wholesalei Price  is    ■  "  *- " 

OUR  SACRIFICE  $CQ  7£ 
PRICE  IS   DV.4D 

This  is  the  Biggest  Bargain  Since  the  War  Began 

WE  ARE  CLOSING  OUT  ALL  OUR  FIREARMS 


Write  us  mentioning  the  arm  you  prefer  and  we  will  reply 
giving  our  special  clearing  price. 

We  have  the  largest  stock  in  Canada,  including  all  the  new 
bolt  action  rifles. 

NOW  IS  YOUR  GREAT  OPPORTUNITY 


Lion  Sporting  Goods  Co. 

429  Yonge  St., 
Phone  Main  6517.  Toronto,  Ont. 
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ning  thirty  straight  and  Fred  Runge  cracked  48  out  of 
50,  several  of  the  members  incidentally  getting  24  out 
of  25  targets.  The  weather  conditions  were  favorable 
and  shooting  much  better  than  in  the  New  Year's 
tournament. 

The  scores  in  the  club  spoon  handicap  were  as 


follows: 

T.  Baird   "22 

S.  E.  Sangster  v  <   22 

F.  W.  Runge   21 

N.  Brownlee   20 

Geo.  Easdale   23 

Geo.  O'Connor   22 

H  I.  Barber   21 

F.  W.  Bedard   18  . 

E.  L.  Fuller   18 

M.  J.  Gallivan   20 

A.  Shephard   17 

A.  B.  Wickware  ,   15 

W.  J.  Dey  s.   13 

S.  G.  McDonald   4 

Extras— F.  W.  Runge,  24;  H.  I.  Barber,  21. 


24—46 
24—46 
24—45 
24—44 
21—44 
21 — 43 
21—42 
24—42 
20—38 
17—37 
20—37 

14—  29 

15—  28 
17—21 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Hamilton  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  shoot  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  Jan.  8,  and  in  reality  it  had  the 
appearance  of  a  tournament,  as  over  50  shooters 
all  anxious  to  shoot  and  shoot  often,  were  on  hand. 
Some  of  the  old  pioneer  members  of  the  club  were 
present  and  pronounced  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
enthusiastic  club  shoots  they  had  ever  seen. 

The  climax  to  a  grand  day  of  sport  was  held  at  Hotel 
Stroud  at  7  p.m.,  when  about  50  shooters  sat  down  to 
tables  filled  to  overflowing  with  everything  to  satisfy 
the  inner  man.  F.  W.  Watson  very  ably  acted  as 
toastmaster,  and  after  the  usual  toasts  called  for  a 
program  that  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all. 

Some  of  the  scores  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

H.  Lennox   35  34 

J.  Montgomery   75  52 

George  Beattie   35  35 

C.  Bailey   85  70 

E.  Harris   75  67 

D.  A.  Konkle     85  73 

H.  Kretchman   85  65 

T.Gardiner   85  72 


W.  Barnes   50  46 

F.  Watson   85  73 

H.  Fletcher   70  42 

E.  Durham   35  27 

C.  H.  Prudhomme.   :   35  26 

L.  Russ   60  44 

A.  Parmenter   50  43 

J.  Griffith  :   60  48 

L.Long  ,   50  36 

W.  L.  Smith   60  49 

J.  J.  Dodds   85  47 

M.  Honsberger   60  40 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   50  47 

-TX  Troup   35  29 

W.  W.  Dillon   35  19 

N  Long   75  66 

C.  Smith  ,   60  48 

D.  Glover   60  46 

D.  Glover   60  46 

George  Brown   35  29 

W.  Dynes   60  46 

P.  Friend   35  15 

A.  Lyons   35  22 

A.  D.  Bates!   35  33 

J.  Hunter   50  -  41 

A.  Von  Gunten   35  22 

C  Stout   35  20 

W.  P.  Thomson   110  99 

C.  Thomson  »   85  74 

W.  W.  Livingstone   60  52 

F.  Ellis   35  19 

C.  Syer   35  32 

B.  Smyth   50  44 

J.  J.'  Cline   35  28 

J.  Gray.   60  51 

G.  F.  Harrison   35  23 

Dr.  Greene   25  24 

George  Stroud   65  55 

A.  King   25  20 

J.  Moyer   25  18 

GOOD  FRIDAY  SHOOT. 
The  Hamilton  Gun  Club  will  hold  their  annual  Good 
Friday  shoot  on  March  25th.  The  money  division  will 
be  made  under  the  Rose  system.  With  a  very  at- 
tractive program  in  sight,  this  should  be  a  successful 
tournament.  F.  W.  Norton  is  secretary  of  the  Hamil- 
ton Gun  Club. 


We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange 

FIRE  ARMS 

of  every  description 

We  are  sportsmen  ourselves  and 
sell  goods  that  we  '  understand 
thoroughly.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  sportsman 
throughout  this  broad  Dominion, 
whether  on  business  or  any  jother 
information  which  we  can  give. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

of  high  grade  Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers, 
Auto  Pistols,  Ammunition  for  Odd  and 
Standard  Fire  Arms,  Hand  Cameras,  Pris- 
matic and  Field  Glasses,  Hunters'  Supplies 
and  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue 

LEVINE  BROS. 

435-7-9  St.  James 
Tel.  Main  8609 


Montreal 


Canada 


WANTED 
RAW  FURS 


Highest  Prices 
Guaranteed 

Flat  rate  given  on  request 

JL  U.  NICHOLS 

Box  338  f   Ingersoll,  Ont. 
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Can  ad  i  a  n  N  a  t  ion  a  I  R  a  i  l  uu  a  y  s 


Daily  Transcontinental  Service  to  the 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


From  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station) 

The  "Continental  Limited" 
Leaves  5.00  p.m.  Daily. 


From  Toronto  (Union  station) 

The  "National" 
Leaves  11.00  p.m.  Daily. 


COMPARTMENT  -  OBSERVATION  -  LIBRARY  CAR, 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars,  Colonist  Cars  and  Coaches 

For  fares  and  full  information  as  to  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  agent,  Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk  Railways. 


TRAVEL 


The 

National 


TRAVEL 


GUN  REPAIRS 

We  have  recently  opened  a 
well  equipped  gun  repair  de- 
partment under  the  man- 
agement of  an  expert  Gun- 
smith and  are  in  a  position 
to  give  efficient  service  m  all 
branches  of  gun  work. 

™D.PIKEGS 


123  XlHG  St.  B. 

TORONTO. 


Motor  To  The  Fishing  Grounds  This  Year 

Every  year  in  the  past  you  have  paid  dearly  for  your 
catches  with  blistered  hands  and  aching  muscles.  Don't 
be  a  slave  to  your  boat  this  year — make  your  boat  a  slave 
to  you  by  attaching  a 


to  the  stern.  It  only  takes  a  jiffy.  Then  give 
the  little  motor  oil  and  gas,  pull  the  starting 
handle  and  you're  off  at  a  7  to  10 
mile  < 
crank 
starter, 
enables 
ward,  .,„. 

the  boat  »uuout  stopping  tne  n 
You  operate  it  like  a  big  launch.  Mag- 
neto is  built  into  the  flywheel.  Water- 
cooled  exhaust.   The  highest  developed 
rowboat  motor  made.  Send  for  catalog 
showing  our  various  types  of  rowboat 
motors.  A  postal  brings  it.  We 
also  build  inboard  motors 
The  Caille  Perfection 
Motor  Company 
102  Caille  Bldff. 
Detroit 
Mich. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


FOR  SALE — Silver  Black,  Cross  and  Red  Foxes,  for 
immediate  delivery.  Pedigreed  stock.  Enclose  stamp  for 
particulars.    Todd  &  Moore,  St.  Stephen.  N.B.  12-3T 

Fox  Ranching — Select  stock  for  sale.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Literature  free.  Blake  Vannatter,  Georgetown, 
Ontario.  1-TF 

RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR— Big  mag- 
azine  tells  how.  $1  per  year.  Clip  this  ad  now  and  mail 
with  75c  and  \2  issues  of  the  most  instructive  rabbit  maga- 
zine published  are  yours.  Canadian  Fur  and  Food  Month- 
ly, Brantford,  Canada.  1-3T 


WANTED— Ferrets.  Address  Mrs.  Arah  R. 
77  Wellington  St.  East.  Chatham,  Ont.  Canada. 


Pearce, 
2-1T 


FOR  SALE  or  Exchange,  1  Male,  3  female  Coons. 
Make  offer.    H.  Greentree,  Paris,  Ont.  2-1T 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pOinters,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

1-TF 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  OF  BERRY, 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Remit  American  Exchange  only.  Canadian  paper  not 
accepted,  as  rate  of  collection  is  prohibitive. 

Eighty-four  nage  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  ir 
teresting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin.  5-TF 

FOR  SALE — Airedale  Puppies,  large,  husky,  playful, 
big  boned  youngsters,  from  prize  winning  stock.  Whelped 
October  25th.  Write  for  pedigree  and  prices.  Harry  M. 
Henderson.  Burford,  Ont.  1-2T 

LOST — On  November  eleventh,  between  Trout  creek 
and  Mink  Lake,  medium  sized,  black  and  tan  hound,  white 
in  breast  and  front  foot,  also  has  white  toenail  on  front  and 
rear  foot.  Reward  to  finder.  Geo.  J.  Coxon,  Milverton, 
Ont.  1-1  f 

Three  American  foxhound  pup  dogs  one  year  old  Dec. 
5,  unbroken  and  their  Mother,  4  years  old  imported, Ken- 
tucky strain,  runs  fox  and  deer.  Reason  for  selling,  over 
stocked.  The.  three  pups  for  $30.00,  or  $15.00  each.  The 
Mother,  $25.00.    A.  Hergott,  Waterloo,  Ont.  2-1T 


bred  from  best  of  blood  procurable,  good  coats,  tremendous 
bone,  pood  eves  and  ears;  grandsired  by  such  dogs  as 
ch.  Tintern  Tip  Top,  Clonmel  Master  Crack;  all  eligible 
for  registration;  one  partly  broken  to  gun;  all  good  hunters. 
These  are  a  snap.  Pedigree  and  Particulars,  Fred  Lane, 
Alberta  Street,  Maple  Leaf  Park,  Welland,  Ont.  2-1T 

FOR  SALE — Foxhound  pups  eight  months  old,  good 
hunting  stock.    James  Shepherd,  Milton  West,  Ont.  2-1T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  sddress  by 
the  Author  ' 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Registered  Airedale  bitch,  sired  by  Cham- 
pion Clonmel  Cadet,  18  months  old,  also  3  very  nice  female 

fups  out  of  her,  3  months  old.    Will  let  these  go  cheap  as 
need  the  room  and  will  trade  for  firearms.  William 
Hawley,  Box  101,  Terrace,  Pa.  2-1T 

LOST — While  hunting  on  Pickerel  River  ne  r  Pakesley. 
large  white  tan  and  black  hound,  painted  "A  F" — smalt 
notch  in  ear.    Alex  Fisher,  Butcher,  Collingwood,  Ont. 

  2-it  ; 

FOR  SALE — One  well  bred  black  and  tan  female  hound, 

2  years  old.  Never  been  bred.  Morley  Eltherington, 
Box  96,  Markham,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — All  round  foxhound  bitch  and  four  pups 
six  months;  three  beagle  pups  8  months  running.  Gen- 
uine hunting  stock.  Selling  out.  /F.  C.  Maybee,  R.R. 
No.  4,  Campbellford,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOR  SALE — Fox  Terrier  dog.  Experienced  fox  fighter 
and  coon  dog.  Good  on  partridge  and  rabbits.  Two  years , 
old.  Exchange  for  young  Beagle  trained  on  rabbits  or* 
$20.00.    J.  S.  Ellis.  Alliston,  Ont.  2-IT 

FOX  and  DEER  HOUNDS,  $35;  also  small  rabbit 
hounds,  $20;  will  run  fox;  both  first  class;  guaranteed. 
Sent  on  trial.    Farrow,  8  Edward  St.,  Toronto.  2-lT'j 

FOXHOUNDS  AT  STUD,  Cycles,  $10,  King,  $7.  Also 
pups  for  sale.    Mel.  Robinson,  Kingston,  Ont.  2-IT 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted  Makes  an  auto- 
mobile or  marine  engine  like  new,  send  for  circular.  Guar- 
antee Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  1-TF 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  am 
four  cylinder.    All  new.    Write  for  further  particul 
stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN. 

Woodstock,  Ont. 

FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feel 

3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.    This  is  a  new  launcl 
now  ready  for  delivery.    For  further  particulars, 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


 GUNS 

Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Spec 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  Reduced  loi 
for  small  game  shooting.    Fired  shells  reloaded.    Henry  I 

11-1  IT 


Bros.,  616  Cordova,  St.  East,  Vancouver,  B.C. 


WANTED — .35  Remington  Auto.  Either  second  hand 
or  new,  but  must  be  in  first  class  shape.  Box  20,  Rod  and 
Gun  In  Canada.  1-TF 

WANTED — 8  and  10  gauge  Single  Barrel  Breech  Load- I 
ers,  also  muzzle  loading  Shotguns,  large  bore.  G.  W.  ( 
Gent,  Trinity,  Nfld.  2-IT 

WANTED — Reloading  tools  for  .33  calibre.  Gas  check 
preferred.    J.  W.  Sangster,  Listowel,  Ontario.  IT 

New  Smith  &  Wesson  455  revolver  $25*;  new  30  Luger 
Pistol  $30.;  16  gauge  Belgium,  new  $20.;  new  303  British  i 
Winchester  model  95  Carbine,  22  inch  barrel  $40.;  3031 
Enfield  single  shot,  21  inch  barrel,  $20.  ;$1 00.00  new  Le- 
fever,  12  gauge,  30  inch,  $50.;  new  No.  3A  folding  Eastman 
Kodak,  $25.    All  of  the  above  are  guaranteed  new.  Georgel 

2-2T 


Mawson,  Bpx  52,  Creston,  B.C. 


WHO  WILL  TRADE— 32-40  Savage  for  303  Savage? 

Box  23,  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  H 


WANTED— Luger  and  Mauser  Pistols,  Colt  and  S.  A| 
W.  Revolvers,  also  Lee  Enfields,  Ross,  Springfields,  Krag 
and  Mauser  rifles  in  Al  condition.  Want  .455  Mould  and 
Tools  and  38  auto  Colt  tools.  We  do  expert  work  on  fire-j 
arms.    W.  H.  Lowe,  Gunsmith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  2-11 
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12  gauge  E.  James  and  Co..  Birmingham,  Damascus 
barrels;  game  scenes  and  scroll  work  engraving;  finely 
checkered  grip  and  fore-end;  outside  and  inside  in  good  se- 
cond hand  condition.  This  will  appeal  especially  to  the 
lover  of  a   high  class  hammer  gun.    Price  $50.00. 

8  M.M.  Mannlicher,  with  set  triggers,  reloading  tools 
powder,  about  50  S.P.;  cartridges  in  clips;  about  100  spitzer 
pointed  hullets.  This  gun  is  octagon  matted  barrel,  en- 
graved and  finely  checkered;  condition  like  new  inside  and 
out;  case.  Price  $125.00.  John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington 
St.  W.,  Toronto.  2-1T 

FOR  SALE — 30  U.S.  Carbine,  shells,  good  condition, 
$35;  7  M.M.  Mauser  Carbine,  37  shells,  clips,  good,  $35.; 
.25-35  Win.  Carbine,  good,  45  cartridges,  $35.;  32  Colt 
automatic,  125  shells,  holster,  like  new,  $30;  45  Colt  re- 
volver, like  new,  80  shells,  belt,  holster,  $30;  45  Colt  Auto- 
matic, holster,  3  magazines,  shells,  new,  $35.  trapping  out- 
fit. First  money  order,  -stamp.  Ii.  E.  McMullen,  Kam- 
loops.  B.C.  2-1T 

.22  Calibre  Remington  repeaters,  $33  50  each;  Winches- 
ter 12  gauge  pump  guns,  each  $58;  22  calibre  Savage  single 
shot  rifles,  each  $13.75;  32  38  calibres  double  action  Belgian 
revolvers,  3*£  inch  barrel,  $9  each.  Claude  Hart,  Cairo, 
Ont.  2-1 T 


Savage  1920  bolt  action  and  thirty-six  cartridges  for  $85. 
Only  fired  four  times  and  in  factory  condition;  also  a  9 
M.M.  sporting  Mauser  with  sling  strap,  in  gun  crank  con- 
dition, price  $60.    Apply  Box  22.  ROD  AND  GUN  2-1T 

WANTED — Western  Automatic  trap,  single  or  double, 
state  lowest  price.    Box  24,  ROD  AND  GUN.  2-2T 

[  GUN  CLUBS — Send  me  your  old  Western  Automatic 
traps  and  get  them  put  in  shape.  Order  your  targets  now. 
Eight  Fifty  per  thousand.    Nelson  Long,  Hamilton,  Ont. 

I  2-2T 

I  FOR  SALE — 38  Police  Positive  Colt  revolver,  six  inch 
barrel,  blue  finish,  and  holster,  good  condition,  $25.00. 
Sydney  Gedge,  Red  Jacket.  Sask.  1-2T 

Game  Getter  Gun  Wanted.    Write  particulars,  J.  H.  H. 

2- IT 


Ward,  Monrton,  N.B 


I  FOR  SALE — Savage  22  high  power  peep  and  bead,  like 
new,  $10.00.    J.  Manlcy,  Basswood,  Man.  2-1T 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32",  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engrav.ed.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 


BROCK'S 


The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Old  Coins.  $2  to  $500  each  paid  for 
hand  reds  of  coins  dated  before  1895.  You  may  have  a 
valuable  coin  and  not  know  it.  Send  ten  cents  for  new 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices 
Shown.  Get  posted  at  once.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134 
Le  Roy,  N.Y.  2-3T 


SPECIALS 


Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
•eed.    Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-TF 


MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 
of  experience;  descriptions  free.  The  Successful  Club" 
Box  556,Oakland,  Calif.  3-10T. 

MARRY— Send  $2  for  our  LATEST  MATRIMON- 
IAL CATALOGUE,  containing  names,  addresses,  descrip- 
tions, photos  of  ladies  wishing  early  marriage;  (also  over- 
seas ladies).  International  Club,  Dept.  49,  box  563,  Los 
Angeles,  California.  11-tf 

Speckled  trout  fry,  fingerlings  and  yearlings  for  immed- 
iate delivery.  Manager,  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Club, 
Inglewood,  Ontario.  1-3T 

FOR  SALE  —8  power  Turner  Reich,  binoculars  and  tan 
leather  carrying  case,  all  in  brand*  new  condition,  $30.00. 
Charges  prepaid,    c/o  Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.B.  2-1T 

FOR  SALE — Curtis  aeroplane,  good  condition.  Avia- 
tor leaving  for  Scotland.  Will  sell  cheap.  Write  Alby 
Robinson,  Woodstock,  Ont.  2-2T 

FOR  SALE — Trapper's  outfit  in  excellent  condition, 
containing  everything  for  trapping,  will  sell  cheap.  Apply 
to  Stanley  McGillivray.  Vankleek  Hill,  Ont.  2-1T 

Trappers,  you  will  exceed  all  expectations  if  you  procure 
my  secrets,  for  snaring  all  animals.  Powerfully  attractive 
to  all  animals  in  vicinity.  Try  these  when  all  others  fail. 
Send  one  dollar,  W.  Bartlett,  Laidlaw,  B.C.  2-1T 

FOR  SALE— 35c  each— ROD  AND  GUN  covers, 
mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  ready  for  framing  and  suitable 
for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Wood- 
stock,  Ont.  TF 

 TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING  

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con 
Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN 


dition 
Ont 


Woodstock. 

TF 


EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
 10-TF 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS. 

Scads  of  Ducks 
Are  attracted  by  Wild  Rice.  Terrell's  Wild  Rice  is  big 
and  plump;  reguires  LESS  SEED,  produces  MORE  FEED. 
Germination  GUARANTEED.  Plant  it  as  soon  as  ice 
leaves.  Literature.  Expert  planting  advice  Write, 
CLYDE  B.  TERRELL,  Dept.  T.  130,  Oshkosh.  Wis.  2-1T 


Songs  of  Forest  and  Stream 

—By  C.  T.  EASTON 

A  Fine  Little  Coiled  ion  oj  Poems 
for  the  Nature  Lover  and  Sports- 
man, Including  the  Following  : 

The  Trout  Stream;  Lines  on  a  Mayflow- 
er; The  Fisherman's  Dream;  A  Morn- 
ing's Walk;  Winter;  The  Sanctuary; 
The  Last  of  the  Buffaloes;  A  Nimrod; 
Hunting  the  Moose;  A  Summer  Morn- 
ing; In  Arcady;  Wanderlust;  The  Full- 
ness of  Joy;  Halcyon  Days;  Plovers; 
The  Death  of  Summer;  A  Flower  of 
the  Wild;  Pontiac's  Speech. 
Neatly  bound  and  moderately  priced 
at  15c  a  copy.  Orders  received  and 
given  prompt  attention^  the  publish- 


ers. 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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About  Your  Own  Vigor 

Sent  Free  To  Men 


MR.  READER: 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  oiler  you  absolutely  for 
nothing — a  little  private  book  of  special  information 
about  the  legitimate  uses  and  unnatural  abuses  of 
manly  vigor;  about  the  preservation  of  manly  strength 
and  its  possible  self-restoration;  an  illustrated  pocket 
compendium  of  8,000  words,  72  pages  and  30  half-tone 
photographs,  reproductions — which  I  am  very  pleased 
to  send  by  mail,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single  or 
married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been  thus  sent  to 
applicants  all  over  the  world  since  my  free  offer  first 
appeared.  Publishers  are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for 
books  on  sex  subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  There- 
fore, reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  inside 
information  relating  directly  to  the  subject  of  manly 
vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain,  easy-to-read  language, 
with  many  hints  that  you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own 
self  no  mater  how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be — if  you  want  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  particular  subject,  given  to  you  without  a 
single  scare,  then  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and 
receive  my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechanical  in- 
vention of  my  own,  which  I  call  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer, 
something  you  wear  at  night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration 
of  lost  or  waning  strength;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 
get  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide  for  your- 
sull  that  you  want  one.  The  book  is  complete,  and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  you  are  required  to  buy  or 
pay,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  Therefore,  please 
send  your  name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN, 
Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the  world  to- 
day. My  friend,  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
ot  the  human  race  when  real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly 
vigor  and  manly  courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what  your  years, 
whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must  be  either  entirely  in 
the  race  or  entirely  out  of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow 
who  proves  up  the  strongest  inthis  human  strength  that 
forces  to  the  front,  while  weaklings  stand  aside;  it  is  he 
also  who  is  in  most  demand  and  most  sought  after  by 
women  and  men  in  his  community,  simply  because  he 
radiates  that  marvellous  magnetic  influence  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health  can  radiate. 
I  believe  any  man  can  hope  to  completely  develop  or 
restore  this  same  \igor  of  manly  strength,  no  matter 
what  his  past  follies  mav  have  been,  provided  he  is 
willing  to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  is  not  weighed  down  by  extreme 
old  age  or  is  not  incurably  diseased.  To  my  mind,  the 
road  of  the  one  who  wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain. 


Manhood  Wins  in  All  Walks  of  Life 


but  it  is  a  road  that  any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  attains 
the  highest  ideals  in  respect  to  his  own  manhood.  See 
information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer,  previously  mentioned' 
will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical  appliance,  weighing  but 
a  few  ounces,  which  you  wear  at  night.  This  Vitalizer 
generates  and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
force  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently  drives  this 
Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood,  muscles  and  organs  as 
you  sleep.  It  is  quieting  to  the  nervous  system — or,  at 
least,  so  users  say.  Men  write  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days.  Remember 
the  general  information  of  the  free  book  is  independent 
bf  this  Vitalizer,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of 
these  little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire.  With  special 
attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder 
disorders,  etc.  If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at  m,y  office, 
where  you  may  see  and  test  the  Vitalizer  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case.  Or  if  incon- 
venient to  call  do  not  fail  to  write  for  free  booklet. 


TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it.  You  will  receive 
free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8,000  words,  a  complete  compendium  of  use- 
ful information  for  men,  young  or  elderly,  single  or  married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength, 
its  preservation,  its  possible  self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.    You  get  it  all  free. 


R.  G.  SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  book  as  advertised,  free, 

sealed. 


Name. 


Address. 


HIP  US  YOUR  PELT 

TRAPS  AND  SPANNER'S  ANIMAL  LURE 

make  a  splendid  combination.    Our  line  oftraps  include  all  of  th*  n  . 
<-keS  and  sizes,     fhe  DOUBLE  GRIP  Jd  TRIPLE   CLUTCH  " tl 
undatable.      SPANNER'S  LURE  that  rially  atoaS 
all  ammals  rs  sold  for  80c  per  bottle,  post  paid". 

FOR  THE  WOODSMAN  IN  WINTER 

In  addition  to  these  Genuine  Moose- 
hide  Moccasins,  we    Lock  Snowshoel 
Guns,  Ammunition  and  Supplies. 

Write  Today  for  our  Free  Catalogue. 


OLIVER 

26  ELM  STREET 


UPANNER  &  CO. 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


:HONEST¥: 


has  always  dominated  the  buoiness  policy  of  THF  RVPRC  „u,™ 
makers  of  the  HONEST  INJUN.    Year  b™l  SJffiJ  jffi?™. 

ranging^rnlro,yhUo^prowerengine  Wa"tS  fr°m  our  comP'^  stock 
Write  today  for  our  25  page  illustrated  catalogue.    It  is  free. 

THE  BYERS  LIMITED 

TORONTO  *  1 
  CANADA 


BAKER 
GUNS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

F  ^^XfttW  re"ab!e  -  «  a  -derate  pnee. 

Si  Broadway,  New  ^f'^  ^'"'S'  ™E  H-  &  D-  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO. 

30  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


'Wetproof"— 

The  Shell  fcrWetorFair Weather 

_  ;  THAT'S  the  use  of  buying  shells  that  soak  up 
crimp  and  top,  .  gim  af,cr  a  thorough 

\&!Ew^itoSffi$*  bcen  taken  from  your 

dealer's  shelf. 

For  Shooting  Right 

Wctproof  she^are  ^ 

ers  in  your  town  Make  sure  weather- 
will  be  as  good  in  *e J  ^y.^row"  if  you  want 
Just  ask  for  "Nitro  Club   and    Arm  y 

^SUT1  Wtck^tS^  Ball  on  the 

box. 

Remington  UMC  of  Canada  ^ 

Windsor,  Ont. 


Spring  Fishing 


FROM  Canada's  premier  as- 
sortment of  fishing  tackle 
we  select  six  crackerjack 
suggestions  for  your  spring  out- 
fit. Take  the  evening  off  Light  your  pipe  and 
overhaul  your  kit. 

Order  what  you  need  now  from  your  nearest  dsaler,  or  write  us 
direct.  Incidentally — Send  us  your  old  rod  and  we'll  fix  it  up 
good  as  new. 


it' 


The  Little  Gem  Fly  Rod 

The  Rod  the  Prince  of  Wales  chose  for  his  Nipigon  tour  in  1919,  and  a  beauty. 
Hand  built  cane  fly  rod,  natural  or  green  finish.    Closely  whipped:  agate  butt 
and  end  rings;  standard   nickel  steel  bridge  rings;  cork  handle; 
suction  joints;  black  wood  button;  aluminum  fittings,  bronzed,  9    n?  ^  I  ■ 
feet  long.  5  ounces  in  weight.     Price   ^ 


English  Fly  Books 

Pigskin  cover  with  two  pockets  fastened  with  press 
button.  Aluminum  leaves.  Hooks  allow  for  different 
lengths  of  gut.  Eight  springs  each  side  leaf;  two  real 
parchment  pockets  with  flaps  for  "Leaders."  and  felt 
between  each  leaf.    A  fly  book  to  be  proud  of. 

Prices— $5.00— $6.00— $7.50— $10.00— $12.00 

Centabrake  Fly  Reel 

A  high  grade  patent  English  reel,  made  of  a  hard 
strong  alloy  of  aluminum  with  fittings  of  phosphor 
bronze  and  steel. 

5oz.  2U  inches  $12.00 


7oz. 
14  oz. 


2%  inches 
3^-4  " 
" 


$l2.00-$20.00 
$25.00 


Trout  and  Salmon  Flies 

Order  early.  Good  flies  are  scarce.  "Stag"  brand 
flies  arc  very  high  grade  silk  bodied  flies  on  pennel  eyed 
Sproat  hooks  and  "Selecto"  gut.  Sizes  5,  7,  8,  10  and 
12.    112  patterns. 

Salmon  Flies,  each  25c,  35c,  50c,  75c  and  $1.00. 


Trout  Flies,  per  dozen, 
$1.00;  "A"  grade  $1.50. 

Split  Wing,  per  dozen, 
$2.50. 


C"  grade  75c;  "B"  grade 
$2.00;   Best  Split  Wing, 


Wading^  Stockings 

They  keep  you  warm  and  .  dry  thigh-deep  in  the 
creek.  Gurrie's  celebrated  make.  Best  quality 
Genuine  Scotch  Wading  Stockings  and  Pants.  Sizes 
10.  10 11  and  11  lA.  These  sizes  are  the  same  as  for 
socks.  Heavy  Wading  Stocdngs  $10.00.  Heavy 
Wading  Pants  $16.00;  Silk  "Featherweight  Wading 
Pants  $18.00. 


Hercules  Gut  Casts 

Have  two  or  three  times  the  life  of  any  other  make. 
Soft  pliable  and  enduring.  12  to  13  inches  between 
knots. 

Extra  heavy  salmon; 

1  yard — $1.50;  2  yards,  $3.00;  3  yards,  $5.00. 

Salmon; 

1  vard — $1.00;  2  yards,  $2.00;  3  yards,  $3.00. 
Trout  Weight; 

1  yard — 50c;  2  yards,  75c;  3  yards,  $1.00. 


Write  us  for  anything  you  want.  If  it's  fishing  tackle  we  have  it.  All  advertised 
Fishing  Tackle  is  included  in  oui  stock. 


Allcock,  Laight  and  Westwood  Co. 

Tackle  Exclusively  Limited  Established  1800 

70  King  St.  West,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Branches  all  over  the  world.  Our  goods  sold  also  by  best  dealers  everywhere. 
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TENTS  FOR  Bm 

A  STYLE  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 

Woods' 

Standard  Tents 


For  sale  at  all  leading 
sporting  goods  stores. 


Canada's  Largest 
Wholesale 
Tent  Manufacturers 


Sole  Makers 

Arctic  Eiderdown 
Steeping  Robes 


1921  Catalogues 
Ready  for  the  Trade 


Woods  Manufacturing  Co. 

Dept.  D 


Limited 


OTTAWA 


CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 

ALL  "READY  TO  SERVE." 


Pork  and  Beans, 

Roast  Beef, 

English  Brawn, 

Veal  Loaf, 

Ox  Tongue, 

Beefsteak  and  Onions 


Devilled  Meats, 
Potted  Meats, 

-Sliced  Smoked  Beef, 
Cambridge  Sausages, 

Tongue  Ham  and  Veal , 
Stewed  Kidneys, 


Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce  &  Cheese. 
Soups  (13  Kinds)  Irish  Stew  Corned  Beef  Hash 

Table  Syrup  Peanut  Butter  Tomato  Ketchup,  etc, 

"Everything  for  the  Camp  Kitchen." 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL. 
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*per  package 

for  35' 


My  "Snug  Harbor  Cigarette 

PLAYER'S 

NAVY  CUT 
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EDITORIAL 


The  amendments  to  the  criminal  code,  which  call  for  a 
permit  to  own  firearms  other  than  shotguns  owned  prior  to 
October  16,  1920,  are  causing  untold  inconvenience  throughout 
the  Dominion  owing  to  their  prohibitive  nature.  Although  it 
was  generally  understood  that  the  law  was  changed  owing  to 
fear  of  general  conditions  of  unrest  and  that  the  sportsman 
would  not  be  molested,  this  has  not  been  the  case.  The  head 
official  of  one  of  the  provincial  police  forces  assured  Rod  and 
Gun  in  Canada  that  the  law  would  be  enforced  "in  a  broad- 
minded  way."  However,  two  weeks  later  three  police  officers 
located  in  the  same  city  went  to  a  long-established  gun  club  and 
notified  the  shooters  that  if  they  did  not  have  permits  by  the 
following  week  their  guns  would  be  confiscated  and  they  would 
be  haled  into  court. 

Let  us  consider  the  situation  as  it  stands  with  regard  to 
the  criminal  in  Canada.  For  years  there  has  been  a  law  re- 
quiring permits  to  carry  revolvers;  but  how  many  permits  were 
ever  issued?  Did  the  thug  carry  his  revolver?  Will  the  crook 
walk  into  police  headquarters  and.  ask  for  a  permit  to  carry 
knuckle-dusters  and  a  "gat"?  We  do  not  think  that  there  were 
many  permits  issued  under  the  old  regulations.  We  know  that 
the  thug  invariably  had  his  gun,  and  we  think  that  the  number 
of  crooks  that  will  apply  for  permits  now  will  be  negligible. 
This  leaves  the  householder  in  a  defenceless  position;  the  burglar 
will  have*  his  gun  despite  regulations  and  the  citizen  will  not 
have  his  gun  owing  to  the  bother  of  getting  a  permit. 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  military  calibres,  there  is  no 
need  of  fear  of  the  Reds  overthrowing  authority  with  rifles 
purchased  in  sporting  goods^  stores.  We  know  from  experience 
gained  in  the  war  that  one  machine-gun  properly  manned  can 
successfully  fight  a  company  of  riflemen.  Why  then  the  ex- 
citement over  the  sale  of  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns?  If  the 
government  wishes  to  enact  legislation  for  the  upholding  of 
constituted  authority  make  the  alien  procure  a  license  for 
weapons  of  all  kinds,  and  the  British  subject  procure  a  license 
for  a  military  rifle  and  all  revolvers  and  pistols.  We 
fail  to  see  the  need  of  a  permit  for  the  gun  club  member  to  use 
his  shotgun,  the  youth  his  small  calibre  in  marksmanship,  or 
the  big-game  hunter  his  rifle,  and  especially  when  he  is  supplied 
with  a  license  to  kill  big  game. 
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ERE  HERE!  GOME 
HERE!"  shrilly 
screamed  Laddie, 
"I've  got  the  daddy 
of  them  all." 

We  were  on 
Migration  Point, 
in  the  midst  of  the 
drowned  lands  and 
swamps  and  wild  rice  beds  of  Rice 
lake.  The  youngster  had  an  adult 
black  snake  noosed  by  the  tail; 
hooked  on  to  his  pocket  scale.  As 
I  came  near  he  held  up  two  full 


fingers,  one  half  finger,  and  one  quar- 
ter one — to  show  me  it  weighed  two 
and  three  quarter  pounds.  It  was 
literally  gorged  with  young  frogs.  I 
knew  the  big  chap  was  living  near 
our  camp,  as  at  night  I  had  often 
heard  the  sudden  low  squeal,  then 
for  many  minutes  the  continued 
crying,  much  as  a  child  cries,  of  the 
captured  frog  being  slowly  swallowed 
alive.  But  even  though  it  was  killing 
many  frogs  it  also  would  eat,  during 
the  seven  months  of  the  year  of  its 
active  yearly  life,  fully  a  quarter 
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of  a  million  insects  and  bugs;  all  of 
these  dangerous  and  destructive  to 
vegetation;  so  unless  the  big  cold, 
sluggish  beasts  invade  the  camp,  we 


let  them  live.  "He's  stowed  some 
cargo  away,"  laughed  the  lad  point- 
ing to  the  swollen  stomach,  "Let's 
look  and  see  if  he  has  any  sign  of 
poison  fangs?"  Soon  the  big  slimy 
repulsive  reptile  was  staked  out  neat- 
ly and  we  were  peering  into  its  opened 
jaws — simply  to  teach  the  lad,  as  we 
all  know  the  black  snake  is  perfectly 
harmless.  It  is  not  a  constrictor; 
that  is,  it  cannot  crush  its  prey  in 
its  coils,  so  as  to  break  the  bones  and 
get  it  all  sausage-like  for  swallowing. 
For  the  first  three  years  of  its  life  it 
is  greyish  with  the  back  chestnut 
brown.  In  the  south  it  is  more 
greenish  and  yellowish.  It  is,  as 
are  nearly  all  snakes;  a  dreadful 
coward,  bluffing  you  with  its  vibrat- 
ing tongue.  Give  it  a  chance  and  it 
will  always  run.  Corner  it  and  it  will 
put  up  a  bluff  fight.  Don't  get  it  mix- 
ed up  with  the  common  water-snake, 
or  the  red-bellied  water-snake.  All 
these  love  to  hang  themselves  from 


low  branches  of  marsh  trees  and  sun 
themselves.  They  too  bring  forth 
their  young  alive.  (I  have  taken 
over  forty  young  from  the  belly  of 
a  dead  black  snake.)  The  water- 
snakes  feed  more  on  fishes  than  the 
black  snakes;  both  grow  to  about  four 
feet  in  length,  but  the  black  never 
has  the  shiny  red  belly,  and  the  water 
snake  emits  a  foetid  odor  when  you 
examine  it.  I  have  never  found  this 
from  the  black  snake.  The  latteiMS 
a  regular  robber  of  birds'  nests, 
swallowing  the  eggs  whole.  Let  it 
live,  the  number  of  moles  and  mice 
it  kills  in  a  year  makes  it  very  val- 
uable to  the  farmer. 

I  remember  once,  in  the  bush, 
while  seeking  shelter  from  a  thunder- 
storm at  a  lumber  shanty,  seeing  a 
"new  hand"  seated  on  his  bunk.  He 
was  the  "butt"  of  the  camp.  He  had 
been  attached  to  a  natural  history 
expedition  as  collector  and  he  still 
brought  in  bugs  and  lizards,  butter- 
flies and  moths,  much  to  the  jeering 
delight  of  the  river  drivers.  This 
night  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious. 

"Got  any  nice  young  cold  lizards?" 
called  one. 

"Say,  couloV-you  sell  me  a  milk 
snake,  our  tin  cow's  plugged,"  laughed 
another. 

"I'm  afraid  to  put  on  my  boots  in 
the  morning,  worms  and  snakes  and 
crocodiles  most  everywhere,"  taunt- 
ed a  third. 

The  silent  butt  of  all  this  fun  sat 
swinging  his  foot  on  the  edge  of  his 
bunk,  all  the  time  feeling  for  some- 
thing behind  him — in  under  his  mat- 
tress— suddenly  his  hand  came  out 
and  he  leaped  to  the  floor  with  one  of 
the  biggest,  most  wildly  wriggling 
black  snakes  in  his  hand.  Every 
man  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant — 
and  they  almost  broke  one  another's 
bones  crowding  through  that  bunk- 
house  door.  The  lad  came  over  to 
me  laughing.  "I  guess  I'll  have  to 
go,  or  clear  out  all  my  pets  and  give 
up  collecting."  He  wisely  chose  the 
latter.  Although  the  black  snake  is 
to  be  found  on  the  mainland  of  the 
Pacific  Coast,  I  never  saw  or  heard 
of  a  specimen  being  found  on  the  big 
Island  of  Vancouver.  There  are 
plenty  of  garter  snakes  on  that  island 
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seven  varieties  in  all,  on  both  main- 
land and  Island — just  about  the  same 
as  you  see  them  on  your  home  prair- 
ies, each  and  all  harmless  to  man. 

Of  course  I  have  never  seen  a  milk 
snake  nor  yet  a  hoop  snake,  but  there 
is  a  glass-snake.  Now  forget  all 
the  tales  about  this  variety  being 
able  to  snap  off  its  tail  and  promptly 
join  the  pieces  together  again — put 
that  story  in  with  the  hoop  snake 
yarns.  To  be  exact  the  glass  snake 
is  a  lizard,  but  to  the  average  man  it 
is  a  snake  pure  and  simple.  The  tail 
is  so  feebly  attached  that  a  very  light 
blow  will  knock  it  off  the  body.  You 
might  find  these  black,  foot  long 
snakes,  in  the  southern  prairies  of 
Canada  as  they  live  in  the  Central 
States  of  the  Union.  While  we  are 
down  there  lets  look  at  the  odd, 
stuffed  looking  gila  monster,  (if  you 
want  to  get  the  Spanish  of  it  say  Hela 
monster).  It  is  the  most  ridiculous, 
two  foot  long  puff  of  swollen  bead 
pores,  just  like  necklaces  of  bright 
yellow  and  black  beads  wound  round 
and  round  its  fat  repulsive  body.  It 
is  four  pounds  of  odd  animal  surely. 
It  is  as  slow  as  a  snail.  Lt  can  bite 
like  a  little  trap,  and  the  Digger 
Indians  say  it  is  sure  death.  This  I 
do  not  believe  for  a  moment,  yet 
none  of  them  ever  eat  it  raw,  as  they 
do  many  of  the  other  lizards  that 
inhabit  the  lower  Southern  Central 
States.  I  readily  give  one  of  the 
lowest  places  in  natural  history  to 
both  the  gila  and  the  digger.  But 
there  is  one  odd  looking  little  chap 
down  there  you  would  like — the 
horned  toad — really*  the  horned 
lizard.  These  little  five  inch  masses 
of  spines  and  warty  protuberances 
are  excellent  pets,  sitting  on  one's 
hand  like  a  clod,  motionless,  inert,  for 
all  the  world  like  a  bit  of  dried  cactus. 
—  Z-i-zzzz — bump — that  was  your 
"clod"  flying  over  your  knee  in  a 
fine  leap  and  pinning  the  elusive 
housefly  before  it  went  "bump"  onto 
the-floo£  You  can  draw  a  pencil 
mark  about  one  sitting  on  a  piece  of 
wrapping  paper  and,  unless  a  bit  of 
food  strays  too  attractively  near, 
that  little  living  bit  of  cactus  will  be 
inside  that  pencil  mark  hours  and 
hours  afterward. 


Later  we  had  been  doing  a  bit  o 
work  on  the  "outside"  of  the  Queen 
Charlotte  Islands — I  think  the  most 
wild  and  desolate  coast  I  have  ever 
seen. .  We  had  left  a  little  island  on 
the  "inside"  where  we  had  a  woman 
for  our  "host."  So  rare  is  this  that 
I  must  tell  you.  I  well  know  the 
long  days  and  the  empty  hours  of 
the  great  prairies  in  the  winter 
months,  but  we  are  right  in  the  centre 
of  the  "bright  lights"  compared  with 
the  western  squatters  or  beachcomb- 
ers. I  shall  not  mention  names  or 
location.  As  usual  the  wee  ones  fled 
as  we  landed,  in  this  case  splashing 
like  wild  cattle  through  a  "lagoon" 
(flood  water  from  high  tides).  The 
little  series  of  shanties  were  built  of 
the  ocean  flotsam  and  jetsam.  In 
this  case  of  a  deck  load  of  doors, 


panelled,  glass  inserted,  plain,  heavy, 
and  many  other  kinds,  roof,  floor, 
walls,  verandahs — all  were  cleverly 
constructed  of  this  shipwrecked  cargo. 
The  husband  was  away  after  sea 
otter,  a  devious  chase,  unlawful  and 
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risky.  The  woman  was  of  Coast 
Indian  origin,  but  evidently  only  a 
halfbreed,  as  she  spoke  our  language 
rather  imperfectly.  The  dogs  be- 
longing to  the  island  had  taken  to 
the  woods  with  the  cow  and  kiddies 
and  there  maintained  a  rapid  fire  of 
-mongrel  yelps.  We  asked  her  if  she 
was  short  of  anything.  "Would  you 
trade  any  records,"  she  answered 
questioningly.  Here  she  lifted  an 
old  mortuary  box  (it  would  have 
delighted  the  heart  of  a  collector,  as 
it  was  beautifully  carved  out  of 
native  cedar,  about  three  feet  long, 
really  a  native  coffin).  She  inserted 
in  the  ancient  machine — now  what 
do  you  think?  "By  Killarny's  Lakes 
and  Fells,"  cornet  solo  by  Dicken- 
son—but  that  was  haphazard,  as  we 
found  they  always  put  the  played 
record  under  the  pile  and  played  right 
through.  The  balance  of  the  concert 
was  very  poor.  Needless  to  say  we 
did  not  trade  records,  as  we  had  none, 
and  we  felt  unless  we  beat  a  retreat 
soon;  the  kiddies  would  starve.  I 
was  wrong,  as  I  saw  through  my  glass- 
es the  eldest  girl  about  ten,  digging 
clams  on  the  tide  flats  always  with 
an  eye  on  the  invaders ;  no  sooner  was 
our  thirty  foot  cedar  log  canoe  launch- 
ed and  Laskit  and  O'poots,  and 
Laddie  and  I  swinging  the  short 
sharp  pointed  paddles,  than  the  child- 
ren and  dogs  crept  back  to  the  house. 

We  took  the  canoe  through  Stuart 
Channel,  on  our  maps,  "chaco- 
chuck"  O'poots  called  it,  "tide  up 
and  down";  and  it  truly  was.  If  you 
want  hair-raising  trips  use  the  natives 
and  the  native  canoes.  Even  if  they 
do  upset,  they  ride  the  craft  like  a 
horse,  turn  her  over  by  grasping  the 
handle-like  bow  and  paddle-splash 
the  water  out.  Thank  goodness 
they  omitted  this  performance  this 
time.  It  is  truly  a  wonderful  exper- 
ience to  paddle  up  the  great  "shish- 
ing"  seas,  hold  your  "breath  in  the 
windblown  spume  of  the  crest  and 
coast  down  the  receding  slope.  We 
had  thirty  miles  of  this  wild  work  be- 
fore we  headed  into  the  little  unnam- 
ed harbour  or  inlet,  If  it  had  been 
wonderful  "bucking  the  seas,"  it  was 
,  terrible  once  we  headed  in  and  tack- 
led the  surf  and  sea  together.  To 


the  average  white  man  the  time  had 
come  for  "the  jumping  off  place," 
but  to  these  clever  craftsmen  it  -was 
but  a  time  of  jockeying  on  the  boiling 
tops  and  "backpaddling"  if  we  seem- 
ed to  be  getting  ahead  of  the  tremen- 
dous power  that  unceasingly  urged 
us  forward.  One  instant  it  was  with 
faces  blinded  and  mouths  gasping 
and  the  next  we  were  riding  on  the 
calm  waters  of  the  inlet,  and  the 
eagles  we  had  come  so  far  to  see  were 
whistling  shrilly  from  the  wind-twist- 
ed tree  trops. 

"I  wonder  what  her  name  was?" 
questioned  Laddie  Jr.  We  were 
standing  beside  the  remains  of  a 
wrecked  sailing  vessel,  one  of  the  old 
"oaken  walls  of  old  England" — truly 
oaken  walls  as  she  was  built  of  two 
foat  oak  timbers  spiked  with  three 
foot  heavy  iron  spikes,  only  the  deck 
protruded  above  the  sands  at  low 
tide.  Utterly  lost,  even  to  human 
records,  as  this  "outside  coast"  is  not 
lighted  nor  patrolled.  So  long  had 
she  lain  there  that  not  a  vestige  of 
wreckage  remained  above  high  tide 
line,  all  worn  out  by  the  elements  or 
buried  in  the  sands.  Who  manned 
this  one-time  noble  three  master? 
Evidently  a  full  rigged  ship,  a  glorious 
sight  bounding  over  the  long  seas, 
but  a  sorry  one  lying  here  unrecorded 
and  unknown. 

All  night  long  the  giant  surf 
beat  on  the  inlet's  mouth  and  the  high- 
flung  spume  was  carried  by  the 
roaring  sou'wester  clean  over  our 
wee  tents — a  quarter  of  a  mile  above 
high  tide  line.  When  an  overtaxed 
hemlock  branch  would  snap  in  the 
inky  black  turmoil  all  the  migratory 
hosts  of  eagles  would  whistle  and 
scream — the  boy  said,  "Just  like 
storm  demons." 

Morning  broke  clear  and  almost 
calm.  A  light  ripple  was  on  the 
retiring  waters  of  the  bay  and  a 
tremendous  surf  on  the  bar — made 
by  the  outgoing  tide.  "Hyas  muck- 
a-muck,"  called  O'poots  as  he  placed 
the  tea  "billy"  near  the  flat  rock  table. 
This  clever  guide  had  caught  a  red 
rockfish  and  broiled  it,  had  beaten  up 
and  baked  "sapo-lil,"  flQurcake,  stew- 
ed "to-luks"  (mussels);  no  wonder  he 
called  it  "Big-food."    As  we  ate,  the 
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"chack-chacks"  (eagles)  flew  and 
fed  and  quarrelled.  Look  at  the 
picture  of  the  "bald-head,"  the  Amer- 
ican emblem,  sailing  above  the  trees. 
This  huge  bird  was  fully  three  feet 
long  with  wings  that  spread  eight 
feet  wide;  its  snowwhite  head, 
tail  and  neck  gleaming  in  the  bright 
Pacific  sunlight;  its  slow  mighty 
wingstrokes  unexcelled  by  any  bird 
that  flies.  I  know  what  a  varmint  it 
is  among  the  birds  of  prey.  Read  the 
stories  of  any  "desk  writer"  and  he 
will  tell  you  they  make  their  break- 
fasts of  nice  young,  plump  children, 
usually  blonde  ones  I  fancy.  But  all 
these  migrating  birds  were  eating 
"singing  fish,"  a  little  wriggling  chap 
left  under  the  kelp  and  fuca  by  the 
retreating  tides  and  if  you  put  your 
ear  down,  you  can  hear  them  grunting, 
this  is  called  "singing."  Well!  I 
have  heard  worse  sounds  by  humans 
called  by  the  same  name. 

We  were  greatly  amused  as  we  sat 
there  watching  the  crows.  They  were 
picking  up  cockles  from  out  the  sands 
for  breakfast  and  carrying  them  up 
in  the  air  and  dropping  them — on  the 
sand — to  break  them  open.  They 
had  been  successful  when  they  drop- 
ped them  on  the  stones,  but  my!  they 
were  such  poor  shots.  "Eighteen  and 
out"  screamed  Laddie  Jr.,  as  a  dis- 
gruntled crow  left  unopened  a  re- 
cumbent cockle  which  he  had  carried 
aloft  and  dropped  that  number  of 
times. 

The  ample  table  set  by  that  won- 
drous old  Dame  Nature  is  always  a 
source  of  wonder  to  the  traveller  in 
these  wild  parts.  Here  we  were,  four 
different  coloured  atoms  in  a  wild 
western  bay,  where  the  foot  of  man 
seldom  wandered;  yet  there  was  food 
enough  for  a  multitude — aye  and 
light  too,  as  we  found  many  stranded 
oulican  "(candle  fish)"  all  nicely 
dried  and  ready  for  wee  torches. 
Laddie  Jr., made  a  weird  illumination 
of  a  tide-worn  grotto  that  night. 

Now  if  my  lady  readers  will  kindly 
compare  their  pantries  with  mine. — 
Here  we  were  four  men,  animals 
without  that  noblest  of  all  the 
arts:  housekeeping.  The  nearest 
market  was  some  hundreds  of  miles 
distant;  and  we  didn't  even  have  a 


basket.  The  lad  and  I  had  a  knife, 
fork  and  spoon,  cup  and  plate  apiece 
when  we  left  Vancouver.  I  had  lost 
my  fork  and  spoon  and  was  using  a 


fire  hardened  tiny  crotch  stick  and  a 
mussell  shell.  The  guides  had  lost  or 
traded  away  all  their  table  equipage 
and  were  using  shells  straight,  with 
cups  made  out  of  kelp  weed  balls. 
They  drank  their  soup  in  a  couple  of 
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gulps  and  only  objected  to  stew  be- 
cause it  was  -"Pit-lilh  skookum" 
(thick,  bad).  As  I  had  already  taken 
most  of  my  notes  and  photographs  of 
the  eagles,  we  had  let  our  supplies 
run  low;  so  that  all  we  had  was  pilot 
bread  (sea  biscuit  or  hard  tack),  salt, 
a  little  pork,  sugar  and  tea.  To  men 
unfamiliar  with  the  life,  semi-starva- 
tion stared  us  in  the  face.  Aye,  even 
the  guide's  rancid  whale  oil  was 
mighty  low;  in  quantity,  not  in  per- 
fume. 

"Chuck  sagh-a-lie  halo  klak-sta 
kla-awa"  (Low  tide,  no  one  go  today) 
said  the  squat  O'poots  glancing  at 
the  roaring  "rip"  on  the  bar. 

"Hyas  Manook"  laughed  Laddie 
Jr.,  (big  buy).  This  made  the  Coast 
men  laugh  as  the  lad  wanted  to  say, 
"Let's  have  a  big  search  for  food." 
So  we  all  set  out  to  fill  the  larder. 
O'poots  set  snares  and  caught  two 
big  young  racoons.  Laskit  filled  his 
cedar  bark  boiler  with  eggs  from  the 
nests  of  sea  pigeons  (guillimot)  sea 
parrots  (puffin)  and  gulls,  these  last 
have  red  yolks.  Laddie  Jr.,  working 
along  a  tide  runnel,  with  no  tool  or 
weapon  save  a  willow  gad,  threw  out 
enough  oulican  to  last  for  many  meals 
and  many  candles.  We  followed  the- 
retreating  tide  and  while  I  gathered 


the  edible  laver  as  a  vegetable,  Laddie 
Jr.,  took  clams,  fine  big  clean  ones  that 
could  run  away  far  below  the  sands 
faster,  in  many  cases,  than  he  could 
dig  with  his  fire-pointed  stick.  Using 
a  rude  net  made  of  sea-lion  sinews,  I 
caught  a  dozen  big  blue  crabs,  filled 
my  hunting  coat  pockets  with  some 
small  but  excellent  oysters,  good  even 
if  they  have  a  slightly  metallic  taste. 
Six  times  I  threw  my  baited  spinner 
into  a  runway  and  six  times  I  pulled 
out  a  fine  big  cut-throat  trout  and, 
to  make  the  bill  of  fare  complete; 
from  a  Coast  Indian  point  of  view, 
O'poots  came  back  from  the  low  tide 
line  dragging  a  big  devil  fish,  one 
weighing  fully  forty  pounds.  The 
Indians  cut  this  up  into  short  sections 
and  boiled  it  later,  but  very  few  white 
men  can  eat  the  grisly,  but  per- 
fectly clean,  semi-transparent  ten- 
tacles. 

So  my  good  housekeepers,  my  lar- 
der, in  a  few  minutes  work,  without 
the  expenditure  of  a  single  cent,  con- 
tained a  really  wonderful  collection  of 
fine  foods — truly  the  old  saying, 
"The  low  tide  is  the  poor  man's 
table,"  is  very,  very  true.  Some  of 
this  "hyas  manook"  was  in  our 
canoe  when  we  paddled  finally  into 
Prince  Rupert. 


A  nest  of  teal  duck,  Alberta. 


Nest  of  prairie  lark. 


ROM  Woodstock, 
Ontario  to  Meta- 
gama,  Ontario,  a 
'flag  stop'  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific 
Railway, — the  old 
reliable  road  that 
girdles  the  earth — 
is  a  wee  bit  over 
twenty-four  hours'  ride.  A  change 
in  Toronto,  another  at  Sudbury, 
Ontario,  and  a  short  ride  after  that 
you  are  at  Metagama.  This  same 
ride  from  Sudbury  to  Metagama 
proved  a  yery  interesting  part  of  the 
trip,  as  the  conductor  and  one  of 
the  trainmen  very  kindly  pointed  out 
places  of  interest  along  the  line, — 
one  spot  in  particular  where  a  large 
mass  of  rock  stood  boldly  out  against 
the  blue  of  the  sky,  and  where  a  few 
days  previous,  a  big  deer  had  stood 
arid  watched  the  train  roll  past  on 
its  way  to  Vancouver  the  while  pass- 
engers and  trainmen  admired  the 
big  fellow  silhouetted  against  the 
blaze  of  a  rising  sun. 

At  Metagama,  Mr.  M.  U.  Bates 
met  Jack  and  me — Jack  by  the  way 
is  a  white  collie.  He  has  been  as 
far  west  and  north  as  the  lakes  north 
of  the  Canadian  National  at  Collins 
on  that  line,  and  as  far  east  as  Al- 
gonquin Park  and  this  trip  he  is  my 
only  companion.  Mr.  Bates  is  the 
C.P.R.  agent  at  Metagama  by  the 


way,  and  also  the  owner  of  the  finest 
kennel  of  real  born-and-bred-in-i  he- 
open,  hunting  airedales  in  Ontario, 
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but  we  will  mention  these  wonderful 
dogs  later. 

As  we  remarked  before,  Mr.  Bates 
met  us  and  made  us  feel  at  home  at 
once.  After  being  introduced  to  Mrs. 
Bates  and  that  lady  kindly  furnishing 
us  with  a  splendid  lunch,  we  were 
out  and  at  the  business  of  getting 
our  Lakefield  canoe  out  of  its  crate 
and  ready  to  start.  A  regular  nat- 
ural canal  leads  almost  to  the  back 
door  of  Metagama  station. 

Mr.  Bates  lead  the  way  in  his  canoe 
and  the  first  lap  of  the  journey  was 
simply  following  the  windings  and 
twistings  of  this  little  canal;  perfectly 
smooth  water,  practically  no  current. 
We  made  time  as  easily  as  on  the 
lakelets  in  the  city  parks  and  in  a 
short  time,  we  emerged  onto  Larkin 
or  Metagama  lake  lying  parallel 
with  the  C.P.R.  tracks  at  this  place, 
and  now  the  breeze  that  we  could 
not  feel  in  the  sheltered  waters  of 
the  little  canal  we  had  just  left, 
freshened  up,  and  as  it  was  directly 
in  our  backs,  we  travelled  the  length 
of  this  lake  with  less  effort  than  the 
first  part  of  the  journey.  At  the 
end  of  the  lake  we  passed  under  the 
C.P.R.  trestle,  out  through  a  big 
bend  in  the  Spanish  river  that  re- 
sembles a  small  lake,  rapids  at  the 
upper  end  and  the  river  flowing  out 
again  a  half  mile  beyond.  A  turn 
to  the  left  and  we  again  enter  a  nat- 
ural canal  waterway,  this  one  as 
large  again  as  the  first.  Again  we 
pass  under  the  C.P.R.  track  and  then 
we  are  on  the  last  half  of  our  journey. 
The  shore  line  of  this  canal  is  lined 
with  swamp  grass  for  miles;  we  see 
beaver  signs  aplenty;  freshly  peeled 
sticks  are  floating  about  in  a  dozen 
places,  and  muskrats  swim  across 
our  bows  as  the  canoes  glide  silently 
along.  At  last,  the  first  portage  is 
reached  and  joy  of  joys,  there's 
water  enough  to  get  the  canoes 
through  without  unloading.  Five 
minutes  more  of  the  paddle  and  we 
arrive  at  the  second  and  last  portage. 
Here  we  have  to  unload  our  canoes 
and  make  a  regular  job  of  it.  How- 
ever, the  portage  is  short  and  ten 
minutes  beyond  the  portage  is  our 
destination, — a  little  cabin  on  the 
hill  above  the  canal.    There  in  the 


trail  leading  up  to  the  cabin  is  the 
track  of  moose.  Two  moose  have 
actually  walked  up  the  trail  a  short 
distance  directly  in  front  of  the  cabin 
after  crossing  the  creek.  The  tracks 
are  probably  a  week  old,  but  it  gives 
you  an  introduction  to  the  country 
that  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  had 
really  arrived  in  a  game  section.  If 
you  have  any  imagination  at  all  you 
will  know  that  something,  which 
would  make  the  average  horse  look 
small,  made  those  tracks. 

A  bit  of  lunch  disposed  of  and  Bates 
takes  you  out  and  shows  you  the 
various  trails  and  a  general  idea  as 
to  where  they  lead  to  and  in  the 
midst  of  this  you  run  on  to  partridge, 
a  half  dozen  or  more  of  them.  The 
season  still  lacks  a  few  days  of  being 
open  but  there  is  no  open  season  for 
the  camera  and  you  waste  an  hour 
snap-shooting  at  them  with  the  cam- 
era. Then  you  are  shown  a  beaver 
dam,  and  a  place  where  a  black  bear 
had  marched  off  with  beaver,  trap 
and  all.  After  travelling  a  short 
distance  tore  he  the  beaver  from  the 
trap  and  made  off  to  the  thick  "jack 
pine"  jungle  where  he  was  safe  from 
pursuit. 

The  time  passes  quickly  and  Bates 
has  to  return  to  Metagama.  You 
travel  together  to  the  first  portage 
where  he  has  left  his  canoe.  As 
he  turns  the  last  bend  he  raises  his 
paddle  in  the  air  as  a  farewell  and  as 
you  see  the  sunlight  flash  from  the 
wet  paddle  blade  and  it  falls  once 
more  to  the  water  to  propel  its  owner 
homeward,  you  are  aware  that  you 
and  the  white  collie  are  alone. 

As  we  have  mentioned  before  the 
distance  from  this  portage  to  the 
cabin  was  not  very  great, — ten  min- 
utes' :paddling  would  do  the  trick, 
and  as  the  water  is  practically  land- 
locked, you  wonder  if  there  are  fish 
in  that  tiny  stretch  of  water? 

With  the  collie  lying  in  front  of 
you,  your  trolling  rod  firmly  held 
across  your  knees,  you  paddle  back 
toward  home.  Right  off  a  big  black 
rock  the  dark  amber  colored  water 
looked  as  if  it  might  contain  fish. 
It  was  deep  here  and  you  paddle 
along  expecting  a  'strike'  that  does 
not  materialize.    Well,  that  settles 
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it,  that's  about  the  best  place  there 
is  in  this  part  of  the  water  and  you 
are  rapidly  approaching  some  weeds 
that  show  too  near  the  surface. 

There's  a  tug  at  your  line  and  you 
think,  well,  there  are  the  first  weeds. 
You  lay  in  your  paddle  and  proceed 
to  reel  in  that  line.  The  line  is  slack 
and  you  reel  in  rapidly  as  the  trolling 
spoon  is  evidently  deeper  than  you 
thought, — splash!  Kersouse!  and  a 
pike  comes  half  out  of  the  water  and 
falls  back  and  you  see  a  glint  of  red 
at  his  jaw.  That's  why  your  line  is 
slack.  Now  you  reel  in  for  dear  life. 
Mr.  Pike  is  fighting  good — these 
fellows  in  the  cold  waters  of  the  north 
at  this  time  of  year  give  you  sport 
as  well  as  meat.  In  five  minutes  you 
have  him  in  the  canoe  much  to  the 
curiosity  of  Jack  who  can  hardly 
keep  his  place  in  the  canoe  he  is  so 
curious  to  examine  that  flopping 
creature  in  the  fish  box  in  front  of 
him. 

You  are  satisfied  now  that^the  fish 
are  there  right  in  front  of  your  door 
whenever  you  want  them  and  now 
you  have  to  get  back  to  the  cabin 
and  set  things  to  rights. 

There's  a  bunk  to  prepare,  pro- 
visions to  open  and  say  those  first 
few  meals  are  a  regular  burlesque. 
Ever  do  your  own  cooking  for  a  few 
weeks?  Why  man,  you'll  be  sur- 
pised  how  little  you  know  and  what 
a  lot  of  little  things  there  are  to  learn 
and  also,  what  a  lot  of  time  you  waste. 
You  cut  your  fingers,  burn  yourself 
in  the  steam  from  the  potato  pot  and 
tea  kettle,  trip  up  over  the  fry- 
pan  handle  occasionally,  to  say  nothi- 
ng of  upsetting  the  coffee  pot  off 
your  tiny  cook  stove  just  as  you  were 
about  to  get  breakfast.  Gradually 
you  'arrive'  and  at  the  end  of  a  week 
or  ten  days  you  have  progressed  so 
far  that  you  can  set  a  table  with  a 
wholesome  hot  meal  and  have  your 
tea,  coffee  or  chocolate  hot  at  the 
same  time.  It  is  quite  a  trick  to  ac- 
complish on  a  small  stove,  but  it  can 
be  done,  even  by  an  amateur  cook  if 
lie  has  patience. 

Then  there  was  the  exploring.  Is 
there  anything  more  interesting  than 
travelling  out  through  the  big  woods 
in  search  of  a  new  lake  and  after 


discovering  that  lake  to  put  up  your 
little  shelter  tent  on  a  small  island, 
stop  over  night  and  the  next  morning 
with  your  canoe  go  prowling  about 

the  shores,  'just  lookin'? 

We  had  been  told  there  had  never 
been  anyone  fishing  this  lake  and  we 
trolled  all  the  way  round  it,  but  got 
"nary"  astrike.  There  may  be  fish 
there,  but  if  there  are,  they  were  not 
feeding  the  day  we  were  there.  At 
the  far  end  of  the  lake  we  discovered 
in  a  little  bay  a  famous  big  beaver 
house,  and  as  it  was  near  what  was 
evidently  an  inlet  when  the  water 
was  high,  we  landed  the  canoe  and 
went  ashore,  the  dog  and  I  to  stretch 
our  legs  a  bit. 

Gruntings  and  rumblings  came 
from  the  interior  of  the  big  beaver 
house  and  we  lay  on  the  side  of  the 
house  listening  to  the  family 
gossip  going  on  inside.  Whether  the 
inmates  were  discussing  the  probable 
price  of  beaver  skins  this  fall  or  sweat- 
ing about  the  intruders  we  could  not 
understand,  but  true  it  was  they  were 
doing  a  lot  of  talking  in  the  beaver 
language. 

From  the  lake — sffter  'hanging' 
the  canoe  in  the  trees — we  followed 
the  outlet  and  discovered  more  beaver 
houses,  partridges,  and  then  ran 
across  several  moose  tracks. 

About  this  time  we  began  to  think 
of  a  sack  of  potatoes  and  onions  that 
were  to  arrive  by  express  at  Meta- 
gama and  the  more  we  thought  of 
these  'spuds'  the  more  we  longed  for 
them.  Accordingly,  one  day,  a  very 
tine  day  by  the  way,  we  were  out  tak- 
iig  pictures  on  the  Spanish  River — 
ve  decided  to  paddle  to  Metagama 
and  get  those  potatoes. 

The  trip  down  was  beautiful — a 
regular  pleasure  trip  that  canoe  jour- 
ney, but  we  did  not  leave  Metagama 
till  quite  late  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  dark  when  we  arrivecT  back  at 
the  Spanish,  but  there  was  a  fairly 
good  moon  and  not  for  many  a  long 
day  will  we  forget  that  trip  by.  moon- 
light back  up  the  little  canal.  There 
were  rustlings  and  thumpings  in  the 
tall  grass  as  we  drifted  along  with 
scarcely  a  sound.  Once  or  twice 
from  out  of  the  black  shadows  came 
the  crash  of  small  sticks  and  under- 
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growth  as  some  large  animal  got 
suspicious  of  the  canoe  out  there  in 
the  moonlight.  Any  number  of 
times  the  muskrats  and  beaver  were 
within  fifteen  feet  of  the  little  craft. 
One  big  beaver  from  the  moonlit 
water  near  the  shore  struck  the  water 
a  resounding  whack!  with  his  tail  as 
we  entered  a  pool,  and  by  the  fol- 
lowing splashings  he  must  have  warn- 
ed the  whole  clan. 

Now  by  all  the  laws  of  the  woods 
and  common  sense,  when  you  get 
caught  out  at  night  it  is  far  better  to 
camp  and  wait  tor  daylight  than  to 
attempt  to  travel  in  the  darkness. 
When  we  arrived  at  the  second  port- 
age that  night  the  moon  had  deserted 
us,  and,  it  began  to  rain. 

Now  once  across  that  portage  there 
was  but  ten  minutes'  travel  to  our 
very  comfortable  little  camp.  We 
got  the  luggage  all  across  and  then 
we  started  over  with  the  canoe.  Ever 
try  a  strange  portage  with  a  canoe  on 
your  back  in  the  dark?  Well,  we 
got  off  the  trail  and  could  not  find  the 
way  back.  As  we  could  not  turn  the 
canoe  for  the  thickly  growing  trees, 
and  as  a  result  we  had  to  leave  the 
canoe  in  the  bush,  go  out  to  the  beach 
and  build  a  fire,  then  it  was  all  very 
simple,  and  we  made  short  work  of 
the  portage.  That  little  fire  was  like 
a  lighthouse  to  a  ship  amongst  the 
reefs;  it  showed  the  way  out,  and  by 
the  time  we  reached  the  little  cabin, 
the  show,  for  such  it  proved  to  be, 
was  over. 

It  was  near  the  opening  of  the 
moose  season,  in  fact,  it  opened  on 
the  morrow,  and  only  two  nights  be- 
fore we  had  heard  a  moose  grunting 
and  calling  down  in  a  swamp  not  more 
than  five  hundred  yards  from  where 
we  were  camping.  The  nights  were 
moonlight  and  it  looked  dead  easy 
to  get  that  moose. 

There  was  a  small  meadow  half  a 
mile  above  the  camp  on  the  little 
creek  and  as  it  neared  sundown  we 
went  up  there  and  sat  down  about 
one  hundred  yards  away  in  a  bunch  of 
big  boulders.  Directly  across  from 
us  two  muskrats  had  a  great  squabble 
over  a  choice  root;  a  big  snowshoe 
hare  got  up  out  of  the  grass  on  the 
marsh  and  went  leaping  across  the 


dry  bed  of  a  little  creek  to  the  thickets 
beyond.  An  hour  passed  in  complete 
silence,  the  big  silvery  moon  lighting 
the  landscape  like  a  fairy  picture. 
It  was  grand,  alone  with  Nature, 
as  the  great  God  originally  created 
it.  It  is  getting  mighty  close  to  God 
himself  for  those  who  care  to  go  and 
see,  in  our  humble  opinion.  The 
great  silence  makes  you  think.  An 
hour  of  this,  and  then  up  there  on 
the  hill — crash!  a  dry  stick — a  good 
sized  stick,  by  the  crash  it  made  in  * 
breaking — had  been  snapped  in  two. 
There  was  not  a  breath  of  air  stirring. 
If  anything,  the  breeze  or  draught  of 
air  was  from  that  hill  to  you,  and  a 
shot  from  a  heavy  rifle  would  not 
have  startled  you  more  than  that 
stick  breaking  up  there.  For  per- 
haps five  minutes  there  was  absolute 
silence,  and  then,  smash!  whackety 
smash!  crash!  You  could  imagine 
now  what  was  on  that  side  hill — Mr. 
Moose  taking  a  walk  through  a  place 
where  the  fire  had  been  years  ago, 
and  those  sticks  you  hear  breaking 
are  the  charred  remains  of  small 
trees.  When  Mr.  Moose  thinks 
he  is  alone,  caution  is  a  thing  he  does 
not  know.  He  smashes  and  crashes 
about  as  if  he  owned  the  universe 
and  truth  to  tell,  he  is  practically 
boss  of  the  woods  until  he  runs  afoul 
of  the  man  animal,  with  his  high 
power  rifle. 

Well,  slowly  but  surely  that  racket 
advances  straight  toward  you.  Old 
Jack  lying  here  on  the  flat  rock 
beside  you  has  his  nose  in  the  air  and 
is  trembling  with  excitement.  Oh, 
ye  gods!  for  an  opening  in  that  mass 
of  moonlighted  jack  pine,  but  it  is 
as  thick  as  the  hair  on  a  dog's  back. 
That  moose  is  not  80  yards  away 
now  and  still  he  is  under  cover  and 
then  he  deliberately  walks  away  to 
the  northland  and  the  moose  that 
you  were  so  sure  of,  has  gone  for  this 
time  at  least.  You  walk  quietly  back 
to  the  canoe  and  glide  silently  down 
to  the  little  landing  and  you  and  the 
dog  have  a  late  supper  with  an  early 
start  next  morning,  nevertheless. 

The  early  mornin'  sees  you  travell- 
ing the  hills  where  you  had  heard 
your  moose  the  night  before.  In  a 
thicket  just  off  the  portage  at  the 
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little  dry  creek,  you  discover  a  bleach- 
ing skeleton,  a  moose  skeleton  of  the 
year  before,  probably  that  of  some 
animal  which  had  been  wounded  and 
got  into  this  thicket  and  died.  Just 
for  proof  you  collect  a  few  teeth,  and 
resume  your  hunt  and  a  half  hour 
later  the  freshly  broken  end  of  a 
small  charred  tree  trunk  stares  you 
in  the  face.  As  you  pause  and 
examine  this,  you  notice  the  big 
broad  track  in  the  soil  below.  Here 
is  where  the  fellow  travelled  last 
night.  You  follow  that  track  for 
miles,.  Oh  yes,  when  a  moose  goes 
out  for  a  moonlight  stroll  he  takes 
more  than  one  turn  around  the  block 
— and  then  lose  it  on  a  large  barren 
place,  and  after  an  all  day  hunt  you 
have  to  come  home  and  feed  the  dog 
and  man  again. 

Then  the  snow  comes.  Eight 
inches  of  it  falls  in  one  night; 
then  on  top  of  that  it  turns  warm  and 
that  snow  begins  to  melt.  For  two 
days  you  take  your  hunt  through 
the  wet  bush  and  do  not  see  anything 
larger  than  a  squirrel  track.  The 
game  large  and  small  is  all  lying  in  the 
shelter  of  their  dry  thickets.  You 
come  in  wet  and  hungry  and  wonder 
if  the  game  has  all  left  the  country, 
Your  better  judgment  tells  you 
that  anything  with  feathers  or  fur 
for  a  coat  would  be  mighty  foolish  to 
travel  in  the  bush  this  sort  of  weather, 
when  every  move  means  a  handful 
or  a  bushel  perhaps  of  wet  snow 
dumped  down  on  your  back.  The 
third  day  the  trees  have  about  rid 
themselves  of  their  load  of  snow  and 
travelling  is  quite  a  bit  dryer.  Back 
on  the  ridges  you  are  sure  there's 
been  a  moose  in  those  thickets  these 
wet  days,  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  you  and  the  old  dog  are 
away.  An  all  day  hunt  reveals  no- 
thing larger  than  a  big  buck's  tracks 
and  when  you  arrive  at  the  cabin  at 
4.30  p.m.  and  have  a  bit  of  lunch, 
you  notice  that  old  Jack  is  very  busy 
with  something  in  the  spruces  and 
birches  just  back  of  the  cabin.  The 
whirr  of  partridges'  wings  gives  you 
the  tip,  and  five  minutes  later  you 
have  your  first  of  a  pair  of  partridges. 
You  have  scarcely  got  the  second 
one  stowed  away  when  Jack  begins 


to  get  interested  in  the  snow  and  a 
glance  at  his  object  of  interest  makes 
you  quickly  change  the  auxiliary  cart- 
ridge you've  been  using  for  'Pats'  for 
the  real  heavy  load.  There,  fresh 
in  the  snow,  are  the  tracks  of  two 
large  moose.  Back  tracking  these 
fellows  to  the  creek  you  find  where 
they  crossed  and  after  standing  a- 
round  for  a  few  minutes  headed  up 
over  the  ridges  in  the  very  direction 
from  which  you  had  just  come.  It 
is  still  mild  and  the  snow  fast  dis- 
appearing and  it  is  getting  dark  so 
following  those  moose  is  out  cf  the 
question.  Then,  over  night  a  quick 
change  in  the  weather  freezes  your 
section  of  the  creek.  Well  there's 
your  choice,  leave  your  canoe  in 
here  for  the  winter,  or  set  out  before 
the  ice  gets  too  thick  to  move.  Four 
hours  of  packing  and  cleaning  the 
little  house  up  and  you're  ready  to 
move.  Its  lucky  for  you  that  you 
made  up  your  mind  when  you  did 
for  this  part  of  the  creek  froze  up 
early.  As  you  leave  you  have  to 
break  ice  for  two  hundred  feet  or  so  I 
before  you  get  open  water.  The  rest 
is  easy,  the  whole  channel  all  the 
way  to  Metagama  being  open  and 
free  of  any  real  ice.  At  Metagama 
your  canoe  is  shipped  and  you  return 
to  your  camp  with  Mr.  Sykes — as  a 
guide  for  the  overland  trip  of  about 
two  hours'  walk,  three  miles  of  this 
along  the  C.P.R.  track,  and  the  re- 
maining distance  over  a  good  blazed 
trail.  Mr.  Sykes  by  the  way,  is 
Mr.  Bates'  partner.  They  have  sev- 
eral splendid  camps  in  different  loca- 
tions, and  keep  them  well  supplied 
with  all  the  necessary  cooking  uten- 
sils, stoves,  etc.,  and — tight  roofs. 
Deliver  us  from  the  leaky  roof. 

For  two  days  we  trailed  moose 
over  the  snowless  hills.  No  hunting 
weather  this;  you  need  a  little  snow. 
On  the  last  day  we  heard  away  to 
the  north  of  where  we  were  hunting, 
bang!  bang!  bang!  a  pause  and  then, 
bang-g-g!  Fifteen  minutes  later, 
bang!  bang-g-g!  bang-g-g!  We  knew 
some  one  had  found  them  for  sure 
and  on  the  following  day  when  we 
hiked  out  on  our  way  back  to  work, 
we  found  the  hindquarters  of  one 
big  moose  in  camp  and  were  told  there 
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was  another  down  in  the  bush  and 
the  boys  were  out  getting  the  meat 
ready  for  transportation.  Mrs.  Hart- 
ley Nof  Chapleau,  and  Mr.  Vance  of 
St.  Thomas,  were  keeping  their  re- 
spective camps  in  order  awaiting  the 
return  of  the  successful  hunters. 
Mrs.  Hartley  had  three  fine  partridges 
that  had  fallen  to  her  rifle  out  of  four 
shots,  and  after  taking  a  snap  of  these 
we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  Half- 
way home  we  discovered  two  gentle- 
men from  Walkerville,  Ontario,  fish- 
ing for  pike  off  the  rocks.  The  wea- 
ther was  too  fine  for  hunting  and  they 
were  after  a  few  pike  for  the  camp 
larder. 

Seated  in  the  luxuriously  fitted 
train  and  speeding  back  to  the  daily 
grind  we  can  close  our  eyes  and  dream 
of  the  moose,  the  partridge,  and  the 
pike.  The  moonlight  through  the 
tall  spruces  touches  the  surface  of 


the  little  creek  with  a  brush  of  silver; 
a  muskrat  shoves  his  head  up  in  the 
bright  spot  of  light  and  swims  steadily 
away  leaving  in  his  wake  two  long 
ribbons  of  silver;  an  owl  hoots  away 
over  on  the  hills  yonder  and  is  an- 
swered by  its  mate  not  a  hundred 
yards  from  your  cabin;  the  tamarack 
stick  in  your  little  heater  snaps  and 
sends  out  a  shower  of  sparks;  the 
fire  dies  low  and  you  in  your  dream 
think  of  the  little  house  on  the  hill. 

Camping  out  ,  along  the  C.P.R., 
believe  me  or  not,  is  great.  The  fish 
and  game  are  there,  big  and  small. 
It  would  be  superfluous  to  mention 
the  courtesy  of  the  officials  and  train- 
men on  this  road;  that  is  world-wide 
knowledge,  and  for  canoeing  or  camp- 
ing we  can  only  recommend  you  to 
Mr.  M.  U.  Bates.  He  has  ideal 
locations  and  you  start  your  canoe 
trip  two  hundred  feet  from  where 
you  leave  the  train. 


Suggests  "Lost 9  Dog  Department 


Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  "Lost  Advt."with 
price  to  cover  same. 

I  am  a  steady  reader  of  the  ever-welcome 
Rod  and  Gun  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  of 
its  kind,  but  I  would  suggest  that  more  real 
hunting  tales  be  narrated  *from  ihe  readers, 
who  like  myself  are  a  little  backward  in  de- 
scribing some  hunting  excursion.  I  am  en- 
closing a  couple  of  negatives  taken  near  West- 
port  after  a  successful  hour's  sport  with  Rey- 
nard. The  four  foxes  in  the  picture  were 
shot  the  same  morning  inside  of  an  hour,  one 
by  "Doc"  and  three  by  myself. 

Every  fall  finds  me  in  pursuit  of  the  deer 
at  McCauley  Lake  near  Egan  Estate.  I  shoot 
a  .250-3000  Savage,  which  brings  home  the 
bacon  every  time  I  hold  it  on  the  target, 
and  believe  it  to  be  the  ideal  gun  for  deer,  no 
elevating  of  sights,  no  holding  ahead  of  the 
game,  just  line  up  the  deer  in  the  sights  and 
it  is  venison  for  supper.  I  have  it  equipped 
with  ivory  bead  front  with  Lyman  bar  rear 
with  ivory  insert.  This  is  the  nicest  combina- 
tion I  have  used,  permitting  a  clear  vision  of 
the  game  at  all  times  and  as  accurate  as  any 
crotch  sight  when  held  true. 

There  has  been  considerable  discussion  re 
tjie  use  of  dogs  in  the  hunting  of  deer.  My 


opinion  is  that  fewer  deer  get  away  wounded 
when  followed  by  dogs.  I  heard  a  party  of 
still  hunters  say  this  fall,  that  they  ought  to 
have  a  couple  of  hounds,  to  follow  the  wound- 
ed deer,  as  they  lost  a  good  many  in  that  way, 
which  they  knew  must  die  owing  to  the 
wounds  inflicted.  It  is  my  belief  that  game 
will  be  conserved  more,  by  permitting  use  of 
dogs,  since  a  dead  deer  is  better  than  a  wasted 
one. 

This  year  our  party  lost  three  honuds 
which  must  have  gone  to  other  hunters.  Why 
does  not  J:he  Rod  and  Gun  start  a  registry  of 
hounds,  charging  so  much  yearly  for  the  is- 
suance of  a  number  or  mark  of  some  descrip- 
tion, so  that  all  clubs  may  be  able  to  locate 
stray  dogs.  Say  if  a  dog  comes  to  camp  with 
No.  7  mark,  by  turning  in  that  number  to 
Rod  and  Gun  the  owner  could  be  located  and 
made  happy.  Think  this  over  brother  sports- 
men who  have  dogs  they  worship  and  would 
hate  to  lose. 

Trusting  I  have  not  taken  too  much  of  your 
valuable  space  I  wish  you  every  success. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

W.  D.  Stevens,  D.D.S. 
Westport,  Ontario, 

Dec.  10,  1920. 


F.  V.  Williams 


HE  trees  popped  and 
snapped  with  the 
frost.  +  It  was  cold, 
cold  as  only  a  night 
in  the  big  north 
country  knows  how 
to  be.  Not  a  breath 
of  air  stirring  and 
the  stars,  the  mil- 
lions of  stars  as  brilliant  as  pointed 
daubs  of  fire  in  the  big  blue  black 
vault  of  heaven  looked  down  on  a 
stretch  of  country  seemingly  desolute 
of  all  life.  Away  still  farther  to  the 
northwest  the  northern  lights  glim- 
mered on  and  off.  In  a  snow  bound 
thicket  down  close  by  the  little 
frozen  river  the  'King  of  the  big 
swamp'  raised  his  head  to  listen. 
Away  off  to  the  east  and  north  came 
the  long-drawn  howl  of  a  wolf  and 
as  he  listened  it  was  answered  by 
another  of  his  kind  farther  to  the 
south.  The  moon  was  not  yet  risen, 
but  the  big  fellow  did  not  wait  for 
moonlight;  if  the  timber  wolves  had 
already  discovered  his  recently  made 
tracks  it  was  time  he  was  on  his  way, 
and  silently  he  stepped  out  of  the 
west  side  of  the  thicket  and  walked 
away  up  across  the  side  hill  opposite. 

Old  he  was  and  wise,  this  fellow  of 
the  fine  antlers,  and  a  single  timber 
wolf  would  have  had  his  work  cut 
out  for  him  had  he  attempted  a  scrap 
with  the  big  deer.    But  a  half  dozen 


gray  fellows  were  different,  and  the 
buck  instinctively  knew  there  was 
trouble  in  store  for  him  should  he 
await  the  on-coming  pack  in  his  pre- 
sent surroundings.  Accordingly 
he  had  started  off,  but  there  was  no 
panic  or  even  a  hint  of  haste  in  the 
deer's  movements.  Away  up  across 
a  mile  long  open,  snow-covered  hill- 
side he  went  and  at  the  edge  of  the 
inky  black  timber  line  at  the  top  he 
stopped  and  took  a  long  look  back- 
ward. Did  you  ever  try  travelling 
at  night  through  heavy  standing 
timber?  If  you  have  not  you  will 
not  appreciate  the  cleverness  of  this 
fellow  as  he  made  his  way  through 
that  mile  and  a  half  wide  stretch  of 
timber  through  the  inky  blackness, 
past  windfalls  and  tangle  of  snow 
covered  underbrush.  In  a  remark- 
ably short  space  of  time,  considering 
the  obstacles  to  be  overcome,  he 
emerged  on  a  fairly  open  piece  of 
ground  sloping  down  to  a  ravine  on 
the  other  side.  This  slope  was  but 
the  first  of  a  succession  of  low  hills, 
and  now  it  was  nearing  moonrise  and 
the  buck  quickened  his  walk.  He 
was  over  the  last  open  hill  and  out  of 
sight  in  the  gully  beyond  just  before 
the  moon's  rim  topped  the  trees. 
And  then  things  began  to  happen. 

Joe  Sonson,  timber  cruiser,  and 
sometime  trapper,  appeared  at  right 
angles  to  the  deer  trail,  on  snowshoes, 
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and  he  was  travelling  fast.  Joe  had 
need  to  travel  fast.  For  three  days 
he  had  been  held  up  at  the  flag  sta- 
tion down  the  line  of  the  C.P.R.  get- 
ting in  a  lot  of  neglected  provisions, 
and  in  the  three  days  he  knew,  he 
felt  it  in  his  bones,  that  he  had  been 
losing  fur.  This  morning  he  had 
made  his  start  early,  knowing  the  big 
moon  would  make  the  last  hours  of 
night  as  light  as  could  be  desired  over 
his  route.  He  noted  the  fresh  deer 
track,  the  enormous  size  and  the  di- 
rection taken,  but  he  kept  on  toward 
the  trap  line  straight  up  the  ridge. 
In  five  minutes  he  was  out  of  sight 
and  for  another  five  minutes  there 
was  an  absolute  woods  silence. 
Then,  like  a  shadow  a  big  grey  wolf 
suddenly  appeared  from  out  the 
night.  He  came  on  with  his  head 
down  and  thrust  forward,  travelling 
at  an  easy  lope  that  covered  dis- 
tance amazingly.  Twenty  feet  from 
the  deer  tracks  his  gait  slackened,  he 
swerved  sharply,  and  sprang  ten 
feet  to  one  side  as  he  nearly  stepped 


in  a  snowshoe  track  when  he  rounded 
the  edge  of  a  bunch  of  small,  low  bush- 
es. He  paused,  stepped  cautiously 
back  and  forth  and  sniffed  the  air 
curiously  as  he  detected  the  smell  of 
the  deer  tracks;  then  slowly  with  his 
mane  bristling  along  his  spine  and 
suspicion  apparent  in  every  move- 
ment he  advanced  to  within  a  few 
feet  of  the  crossing  of  the  deer  and 
snowshoe  tracks.  For  a  full  minute 
he  stood  and  studied  that  track 
then  with  a  sidelong  glance  of  sus- 
picion at  the  man  track,  he  retraced 
his  steps  and  his  followers  racing  up 
the  long  slope  of  the  hill  swerved  to 
follow  their  leader  and  raced  directly 
away  from  the  deer  track.  The 
King  of  the  big  swamp'  had  started 
a  trail  leading  west,  circled  until  it 
pointed  almost  due  east;  and  as  good 
fortune  would  have  it,  was  crossed  by 
the  trapper  at  the  really  important 
part,  where  the  wolf  pack  would  have 
picked  it  up.  It  finally  led,  as  far  as 
the  wolves  were  concerned,  to  no- 
where. 


PURIFYING  DOUBTFUL  WATER. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 

Water  that  is  deemed  harmful  to  ones  health 
can  easily  be  made  harmless  by  boiling  it  a 
matter  of  one  half  an  hour  and  then  straining 
it  through  several  thicknesses  of  cloth.  A 
more  simple  method  can  be  used,  however, 
which  is  satisfactory  and  which  will  kill  all 
germs  of  either  vegetable  or  animal  origin. 
A  teaspoonful  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  is 
used  to  every  quart  of  water.  The  use  of 
stronger  acids  should  never  be  considered. 
-  The  acid  given  is  perfectly  safe  and  does 
nothing  to  the  water  save  kill  the  germs  it 
may  contain.  It  is  especially  desirable  that 
this  be  used  when  one  is  in  a  region  where 
the  water  supply  is  thought  harmful  to  the 
health.  In  a  limestone  region  it  is  generally 
far  better  to  make  use  of  rainwater  whenever 
that  is  possible,  although  rainwater  that  has 
come  in  contact  with  lead  in  gutters  may  be 
harmful.  Rainwater,  however',  that  flows 
through  wooden  gutters  into  a  clean  receptacle 
makes  the  best  drinking  water  to  be  had. 
Water  that  is  taken  from  a  faucet  can  be  kept 
clean  by  tying  two  or  three  thicknesses  of 
heavy  towelling  to  the  mouth  of  it,  these 
cloths  being  renewed  once  in  a  while.  This 


should  be  done  even  where  water  comes 
through  a  filtration  plant. 


ROBINS  AND  CHERRY  TREES. 

Robins  have  increased  to  such  an  extent 
under  the  protection  afforded  them  by  the 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act  that  many  com- 
plaints are  being  heard  from  fruit  growers  in 
different  sections  of  the  country  who  contend 
that  these  biids  do  great  damage  to  cherries, 
strawberries,  etc.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  on  several  occasions  been 
requested  to  issue  permits  allowing  the  shoot- 
ing of  robins  where  they  are  damaging  fruit. 

Sen.  George  P.  McLean  of  Connecticut,  one 
of  the  fathers  of  the  Weeks-McLean  Migratory 
Bird  Law,  offers  a  plan  which  he  says  never 
fails  to  work,  whereby  the  cherries  may  be 
protected  without  killing  the  birds.  Robins 
have  great  respect  for  black  snakes.  Their 
winter  sojourn  in  the  South  has  taught  them 
that  this  reptile  is  very  fond  of  robin  meat. 
Senator  McLean  says  that  if  you  will  cut  an 
old  garden  hose  into  four-foot  lengths  and  put 
a  length:  of  this  in  each  cherry  tree,  the  robins, 
tninking  each  piece  of  hose  is  a  black  snake, 
will  give  the  tree  a  wide  berth. 

(A.  G.  P.  A.  Bulletin.) 


Dwellers  in  Snow 


J.  W.  WlNSON 


HE  GARMENT  OF 
spring  is  green,  the 
robe  of  summer  is 
rainbow,  autumn 
comes  in  cloth-of- 
gold,  but  winter  is 
snow-white. 

Perpetual  at  the 
poles  and  on  high 
mountain  peaks,  rare  in  temperate 
seas,  absent  altogether  at  the  tropics, 
this  frozen  moisture  is  one  of  the  first 
of  Nature's  wonders.  Regarded  as 
the  emblem  of  winter,  the  symbol  of 
cold,  it  is  greeted  by  all  the  seers  of 
"out-doors"  as  a  welcome  blanket  of 
warmth! 

Some  scientists  maintain  that  it  is 
never  absent  from  the  air,  that  up  in 
the  highest  strata  o  fthe  atmosphere, 
fine  ice-particles  are  forever  floating 
as  small  but  perfect  crystals. 

The  summer  shower  of  liquid  life, 
warm  and  invigorating  started  as 
minute  ice-particles  which  joined  into 
flakes  as  they  fell,  but  melted  when 
reaching  the  lower  atmosphere,  and 
reached  the  earth  as  rain. 

Future  aviators  may  verify  the 
theory  but  there  is  one  practical 
observation  which  gives  it  credence. 
The  line  of  eternal  snow  is  at  sea-level 
at  the  poles,  even  down  from  the 
north  to  Spitzenberg.  From  there 
it  slowly  mounts  the  hills.  First, 
there  are  cliffs  which  never  lose  their 
crown,  then  only  high  ridges  can 
remain  white-crested.  In  Alaska  the 
summer  sun  can  raise  the  line  to 
2,000  feet.  At  the  international 
boundary  it  has  reached  about  8,000 
feet  and  further  southward  the  higher 
it  climbs. 

Down  in  the  tropics  no  snow  is 
seen  at  sea  level,  but  high  in  the  Andes 
it  lies  eternally  above  18,000  feet,  a 
strong  indication  that  it  exists  al- 
ways in  the  sky  and  that  rain  is  only 
a  condition  of  warm  currents  and  low 
levels. 

The  theory  is  offered  that  in  very 
high  altitudes  there  is  never  any  rain, 
but  only  fine  ic^  crystals,  which  unite 


on  occasion  into  flakes  of  snow,  cry- 
stals such  as  those  on  a  frosted  win- 
dow-pane. 

*  *  * 

Whatever  the  theory  regarding 
conditions  in  the  air,  it  is  certainly 
the  rule  that  snow  makes  for  warmth 
below. 

In  localities  where  it  lies  all  winter, 
the  first  fall  cushions  the  ground  and 
all  plants  and  roots  are  safe  from 
further  freezing.  Buds  may  continue 
their  cradle  development,  and  under- 
ground sapwork  goes  along  steadily. 
Hibernating  creatures  use  up  flesh 
and  emerge  weak  in  the  spring;  plant 
roots  use  the  waiting  darkness  in 
gathering  strength  for  the  first  warm 
days. 

When  not  wind-driven,  the  flakes 
fall  softly  as  if  with  apology,  quietly, 
and  without  patter.  The  crystals 
keep  their  lovely  forms,  the  air  be- 
tween them  is  encaged.  Flake  over 
flake  is  piled  light  and  airy  as  feath- 
ers, fern  and  grass  are  slowly  bent, 
bushes  keep  erect,  evergreens  catch 
armfuls  and  hold  until  tired.  Soon  the 
earth  is  overlaid  with  frozen  cloud- 
stuff,  white  and  glistening;  no  cold  or 
heat  can  vex  it  now  until  the  mantle 
melts. 

The  burrowing  rodents  now  come 
on  the  ground  and  tunnel  through 
the  yielding  snow.  This  is  easier 
work  than  mining  in  soil  and  if  their 
food  is  now  more  difficult  to  find,  they 
have  the  great  advantage  of  foraging 
in  safety.  They  are  well  screened 
from  hawk  or  owl;  any  other  enemy 
must  tunnel  after  them,  and  few 
beyond  the  slim  relentless  weasel  will 

hunt  with"  much  success. 

*  *  * 

Birds  seek  the  last  bare  patches 
under  trees  and  lee  of  logs  for  food. 
Some  game  birds  will  shelter  here 
but  the  refuge  is  insecure,  their  hunt- 
ers run  to  such  places  first.  When 
these  retreats  are  covered  they  must 
take  to  the  trees — or  burrow! 

The  instinct  which  prompts  the 
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ruffed  grouse  to  go  tunnelling  is 
probably  but  an  extension  of  its  pro- 
pensity to  scratch. 

It  would  scratch  away  the  lighter 
sprinklings  that  barely  covered  the 
fallen  leaves  and  discovering  that  this 
white  stuff  was  easily  scattered  would 
get  the  habit  of  "pawing"  it  away  as 
the  reindeer  does  to  uncover  its 
lichens.  If  the  snow  was  deep  or 
drifting  it  would  continue  to  scratch 
until  the  soil  was  reached,  then  fol- 
lows the  cleared  space  unconscious 
that  it  was  mining. 

As  the  snows  appear,  a  bristly 
growth  developes  on  the  toes  of  the 
grouse,  as  if  it  was  becoming  webfoot- 
ed.  They  finish  as  a  feathery  fringe, 
making  a  perfect  snowshoe,  enabling 
the  bird  to  walk  on  the  soft  drifts,  as 
well  as  assisting  greatly  in  the  for- 
aging tunnels. 

Thompson  Seton,  that  tireless 
trailer  and  interpreter  of  tracks  was 
the  first  to  report  this  snowshoe 
development,  and  it  is  an  interesting 
sidelight  on  the  popular  interest  now 
shown  in  the  ways  of  the  wild  things, 
that  theatrical  managers  dare  offer 
him  $3,000  per  wreek  to  appear  in 
vaudeville  and  tell  of  these  secrets! 

Travellers  and  trappers  in  the 
sub-Arctic  regions  have  many  ex- 
periences of  the  sheltering  power  of 
the  snow,  perhaps  one  of  the  strangest 
is  the  "huskies"  curling  up  to  sleep 
at  night  in  a  snowstorm,  and  being 
found  next  morning  by  their  owners, 
from  the  steaming  "breathing  holes" 
that  lead  like  funnels  down  to  the 

sleeping  dogs  now  deep  in  the  drifts. 
*     *  * 

The  use  of  the  snow  for  shelter  by 
animals  and  birds  may  be  understood 
as  making  a  virtue  out  of  necessity, 
but  that  insects  should  revel  on  snow 
for  their  constant  existence  is  some- 
what astonishing. 

The  snowfleas,  though  only  seen 
on  the  whitened  earth  which  they 
cover  so  thickly  as  to  darken,  are 
really  creatures  of  the  thaw.  They 
are  said  to  feed  on  the  lichens  of  trees 
and  rocks,  and  take  to  the  snow  only 
on  sunny  days,  but  this  is  where  thev 
are  generally  found,  at  any  rate.  If 
the  thaw  is  strong  enough  to  melt 
into  pools,  these  will  be  filled  with 


them  to  suffocation,  while  as  they 
hop  over  the  snow  they  will  purple 
the  surface  for  yards,  and  when  they 
die  they  fill  the  air  with  olfactory 
evidence  of  their  decay. 

Found  everywhere  from  the  Pa- 
cific to  the  Atlantic,  in  various  spe- 
cies, at  times  a  nuisance  in  the  east 
when  they  jump  into  the  maple  sap, 
perhaps  a  commonly  general  name  is 
spring-tails.  There  could  be  no  bet- 
ter name  for  these  snow  travellers, 
for  it  is  by  the  spring  of  the  tail  they 
progress. 

The  abdomen  has  a  horny  exten- 
sion which  is  curved  back  under  the 
body  of  the  insect,  and  when  it  wishes 
to  move,  sudden  pressure  on  this 
spring-board  raises  the  creature  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  swimmer  leaps 
from  a  diving  board. 

These  fleas  are  akin  to  the  fish- 
mothes  or  "silvers"  that  are  often 
found  in  cupboards  and  drawers. 
*     *  * 

The  snowflea  is  only  a  fair-weather 
traveller,  insisting  on  thaw  and  sun- 
shine before  it  ventures  far,  but  Mr. 
H.  J.  Blurton  of  the  Okanagan  has 
discovered  a  species  of  wingless  crane- 
fly  which  prefers  the  other  extreme! 
He  has  noticed  these  insects  for  years 
when  out  trapping,  seeing  them  us- 
ually above  the  five  thousand  feet 
line,  in  the  open  spaces  near  the 
timber  line,  where  spruce  and  bal- 
sam grow  sparingly. 

They  always  travel  in  a  straight 
line  which  he  considers  is  a  mating 
quest  but  when  sensing  the  vibrations 
in  the  snow  caused  by  his  footsteps 
they  crouch  and  remain  motionless 
until  the  vibrations  cease. 

It  is  only  in  the  coldest  weather  he 
finds  them  travelling.  They  are  absent 
in  the  morning  sun,  but  appear  if  the 
weather  should  cool  to  snow  in  the 
afternoon. 

Specimens  picked  up  and  carried 
in  the  warm  hand  would  die  in  a  few 
minutes.  If  put  back  on  the  snow 
before  life  was  extinct  they  would 
revive  in  the  cold!  When  he  placed 
his  warm  hand  in  front  of  their  line 
of  march,  the  creatures  would  turn 
aside  from  its  heat,  but  would  pass 
over  his  snowshoes  without  hesitation 
proving  that  they  prefer  cold  to  warmth 
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a  fact  extraordinary  in  natural  his- 
tory. 

*     *  * 

Entomologists  were  long  puzzled 
over  the  matings  of  some  more  or 
less  common  flies  that  attack  animals 
until  they  were  discovered  above  the 
snow  line  in  the  mountains  of  the 
interior.  Hunters  and  mountaineers 
have  found  butterflies  even,  on  the 
snow  fields  above  the  everlasting 
glaciers.  What  mysterious  migra- 
tions could  these  be  pursuing  in  such 
altitudes? 

There  is  minute  life,  fungoid  or 
animal  or  insect,  which  colours  the 


snow  over  immense  patches,  making 
"red  snow"  as  we  have  "red  seas." 

The  range  of  wild  life  seems  limit- 
less. Whenever  or  wherever  we  im- 
agine conditions  are  too  severe,  Na- 
ture surprises  us  with  unusual  adapta- 
tions. Much  of  this  strange  life  is 
new  and  uncharted,  and  experts  in 
biological  research  are  very  depend- 
ent on  hunters,  trappers,  prospectors 
and  other  pioneers,  who  have  the 
eye  to  notice  these  wonderful  forms 
and  the  self-sacrificing  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  knowledge  to  take  trouble 
in  catching  and  forwarding  speci- 
mens to  the  government  authorities. 


The  Buffalo  Runner 

Harry  W.  Laughy 


(MS^a^     1  buffalo  runner 

&    J  k°tn  man  and  horse, 

m^^^mmal  commenced    at  an 

'^PKP'^Z^S  early  age.    In  the 

flBfe  '?!7?^S1  case  °f  the  man  ^ 
Wmr  ^   commenced  when 

a  prairie  flower  mo- 
ther sat  a  chubby 
coppery  kid  on  the  back  of  a  cayuse 
colt;  while  with  the  horse  it  had  its 
inception  a  dozen  generations  before 
his  birth  when  it  was  noticed  that  an 
ancester,  of  either  sex,  could  produce 
a  burst  of  speed. 

The  earliest  ambition  of  a  half 
breed,  or  Indian  kid,  is  to  mount  a 
horse  alone;  first  the  old  travois 
horse,  with  his  blistered  back,  that 
can  scarcely  be  kicked  around;  next 
a  lame  one,  or  a  gentle  mare,  and 
finally  a  wild-eyed  colt.  Trained  in 
boyhood  and  through  early  youth  to 
ride  anything  he  can  catch,  he  arrives 
at  manhood  with  a  horse  of  his  own, 
a  part  of  the  horse  himself. 

The  Indian  filly  that  showed  signs 
of  speed  was  carefully  singled  out. 
No  searing  travois  ever  galled  her 
back,  and  no  kid  broke  her  heart  in 
youth.  Culling  the  dainties  from 
the  lap  of  luxury  she  became  the  vill- 
age belle,  more  petted  and  caressed 
by  far  than  any  squaw  in  camp;  her 


matings  and  her  off-spring  were  a 
study  in  themselves,  but  it  was  only 
after  generations  of  most  thoughtful 
care  and  breeding  that  the  petted  In- 
dian pony  could  produce  a  buffalo 
runner. 

When  the  object  had  been  attained, 
my,  the  beauty  of  him,  not  necessarily 
large,  perhaps  nine  hundred  pounds 
or  so,  but  that  lithe-limbed  body  of 
his  must  contain  a  frame  of  steel ;  must 
have  heart  and  lung  power  that  would 
drive  an  old-world  cart  horse;  an 
intellect  ripened  through  the  by-gone 
years;  an  action  free  and  light  as 
thistle  down,  and  a  burst  of  speed  like 
a  swallow  on  the  wing. 

Petted  and  pampered  to  a  marked 
degree,  his  only  time  of  travail  was  at 
breaking  time,  for  no  wild  arab  of  the 
desert  wastes  demanded  more  of 
exact  obedience  in  his  horse  than  did 
the  buffalo  hunter  of  the  plains. 
Early  in  the  spring  of  his  fourth 
year  this  usually  pampered  aristocrat 
would  be  caught  up,  and  without 
preamble  of  any  kind  a  raw-hide 
thong  would  be  slipped  around  his 
jaw.  Now  everything  depended  on 
the  adjustment  of  this  thong,  for 
this  was  the  only  harness  that  would 
be  used.  A  simple  running  knot 
would  be  made  in  the  end,  and  the 
nose    carefully  adjusted  with  the 
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knot  on  the  right  side  of  the  lower  jaw; 
the  thong  was  then  carried  back  along 
the  left  side  of  the  neck,  and  the 
first  operation  was  complete.  Next 
came  the  running  mount.  The  pony 
was  encouraged  to  a  walk,  then  to  a 
trot,  and  when  the  desired  speed 
had  been  obtained,  the  Indian,  run- 
ning beside  him  would  spring  flat 
footed  to  his  back. 

That  mount  alone  was  a  work  of 
art.  We  see  ah  effort  made  to  dupli- 
cate it  by  the  "cowboys"  in  the 
movies  of  today,  but  the  Indian 
mount  of  the  buffalo  days  was  a 
something  by  itself.  Running  lightly 
beside  his  horse  with  both  hands 
tangled  in  his  mane  the  Indian  would 
jump  once,  his  moccasins  hitting  the 
prairie  grass  together;  then,  aided  by 
volition,  one  upward  swoop  and  the 
rider  was  seated  upon  his  horse.  This 
feat  was  practised  over  and  over  until 
the  pony  ceased  to  shy,  and  then  the 
lesson  was  ended,  for  no  two  lessons 
were  ever  allowed  to  lap. 

Next  came  the  breaking  to  the 
rein.  The  stop  came  first.  The 
pony  was  urged  to  a  gentle  run; 
then  with  a  low,  sharp  grunt  the 
rider  would  throw  himself  backward 
with  a  surge  upon  the  thong;  the 
savage  grip  of  the  slipping  knot  would 
tear  away  the  skin  and  tender  flesh; 
yank  the  jaw  around  sideways  close 
up  against  the  throat,  and  the  pony 
with  fore  feet  threshing  the  air  would 
come  to  a  sliding  stop.  This  cruel 
lesson  was  repeated  until  the  motion 
backwards  and  the  grunt  alone  were 
needed  to  throw  the  pony  back  upon 
his  haunches  while  running  at  break- 
neck speed. 

We  read  of  the  eastern  rider  who 
controlls  his  horse  with  his  knee,  and 
on  the  plains  we  have  seen  the  cow- 
boy "neck  rein"  a  horse  with  a  skill 
that  seemed  uncanny;  but  the  buffalo 
runner  of  the  early  days  actually 
controlled  his  horse  by  the  motions 
of  his  body. 

The  method  of  teaching  was  this. 
Remember  the  position  of  the  knot 
upon  the  jaw.  The  thong  was  taken 
out  of  the  right  side  of  the  pony's 
mouth,  carried  back  along  the  left 
side  of  ths  neek  and  held  in  the  rider's 
left  hand.    Now  for  the  first  time  the 


horse  was  walked  through  his  lesson; 
leaning  well  to  the  left  side,  with  that 
arm  extended,  the  Indian  would  draw 
the  pony's  head  to  that  side,  but  so 
gently  that  the  pull  of  the  thong 
would  not  irritate.  Soon  at  the 
leaning  of  the  body  and  the  extending 
of  the  arm  the  pony  would  turn  with 
scarce  a  touch  upon  the  cord,  and 
within  an  hour  would  be  running  free, 
and  responding  to  the  sway  of  the 
rider's  body,  without  the  cord  at  all. 

To  turn  to  the  right  the  treatment 
was  a  little  different.  The  cord  was. 
drawn  straight  back  along  the  same 
side  of  the  neck  while  the  rider  sway- 
ed to  the  right;  this  acted  upon  the 
horse's  jaw  exactly  like  a  common 
bit,  and  responding  to  the  curb  and 
the  swaying  body  the  horse  would 
swerve  to  the  right. 

When  he  had  been  taught  to  stand, 
the  running  mount,  to  stop,  and  to 
turn,  his  education  was  complete 
except  for  one  thing.  Those  buffalo 
runners  used  to  divide  their  time  be- 
tween hunting  game  and  Indians; 
on  the  old  Dakota  plains  the  Red 
river  hunters  might  run  into  a  brush 
with  the  Sioux  at  a  moment's  notice 
and  on  the  open  prairie  it  was  often 
necessary  for  them  to  obliterate  them- 
selves. To  that  end  the  buffalo 
horse  was  taught  to  lie  down,  and  do 
it  mighty  quickly  when  the  order 
came.  The  lesson  was  taught  in  this 
manner;  the  right  front  foot  was  tied 
up  to  a  broad  strap  that  was  laced 
around  the  withers;  a  hackamore  was 
slipped  onto  him,  and  his  head  was 
tied  back  to  his  tail  on  the  left  side; 
this  tended  to  throw  him  off  his  bal- 
ance, and  his  trainer  could  force  him 
off  his  feet  at  the  word  of  command, 
and  with  very  little  effort.  When 
this  final  touch  had  been  given  to  his 
education  the  buffalo  horse  was  the 
pride  of  all  the  prairie,  and  was  now 
ready  to  actually  run  his  quarry. 

Of  the  professional  hunters  there 
were  two  distinct  types;  the  dried 
meat  hunter,  and  the  fresh  meat 
hunter.  The  one  hunted  close  in 
around  the  trading  post,  and  traded 
off  his  meat  as  it  was  killed;  while  the 
other  went  out  in  the  spring,  and  re- 
mained until  fall,  drying  his  meat  and 
pounding  it  into   pemmican.  The 
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actual  mode  of  hunting  was  the  same 
in  each  case  so  I  shall  confine  myself 
to  a  trip  of  the  dry  meatmen. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  as  soon  as 
the  grass  was  green  upon  the  prairie, 
the  first  big  hunt  of  the  season  was  in 
order.  Then,  one  evening  the  camp 
would  gather  around  the  council  fire 
and  the  looser  methods  of  existence 
would  give  place  to  a  military  dis- 
cipline. The  women  and  children 
all  withdrew,  and  the  men  went  into 
council  to  elect  a  chief  and  captains 
and  to  frame  a  set  of  laws  to  govern 
the  hunt.  The  chief  and  his  ten 
captains  were  always  chosen  by  vote, 
and  their  word  was  always  law  while 
the  hunt  was  on;  they  in  turn  chose 
ten  others  who  should  act  as  scouts, 
or  outriders;  others  were  chosen  to 
guard  the  camps  at  night,  and  so  on 
until  every  office  had  been  filled. 
Then  the  chief  asked  anyone  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  laws  laid  down 
to  leave  the  camp,  and  their  failure  to 
do  so  implied  a  willingness  to  abide 
by  the  rulings  of  the  council. 

On  the  morning  following  the  pow- 
wow the  camp  would  be  broken  at 
the  signal  ot  the  chief;  the  tents  and 
all  the  fittings  packed  onto  Red  river 
carts,  or  in  earlier  days,  the  travois, 
and  the  troupe  would  pull  away  to- 
ward the  buffalo  grounds.  The 
scouts  would  be  thrown  well  out  in 
front  and  on  either  side;  the  old  men 
and  squaws  would  drive  the  carts, 
while  the  hunters,  riding  their  buffalo 
horses  would  dawdle  along  ahead. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  long  drawn  out 
equipment  of  a  hunt  of  this  kind  it  is 
only  necessary  to  quote  Pere  La- 
combe,  the  old  missionary,  where  he 
says,  that  leaving  Pembina,  for  the 
hunt  in  the  spring  of  1850  there  were 
between  800  and  a  thousand  half 
breeds  in  the  train. 

Presently,  after  several  days  upon 
the  trail,  the  advance  guard  would 
sight  the  feeding  herd.  Perhaps  he 
would  be  miles  ahead  of  the  others, 
but  riding  to  the  nearest  hill  he  would 
signal  to  the  man  who  rode  behind 
him;  he  in  turn  would  pass  it  back  to 
the  next,  and  within  a  couple  of 
minutes  the  ever  watching  hunters  of 
the  band  would  know  that  the  looked 
for  buff alos were  in  sight.  Immed- 


iately the  cavalcade  would  close  up 
and  halt,  then  the  hunters,  armed  for 
conquest,  would  ride  ahead.  Behind 
the  hill  nearest  to  the  herd  they  would 
make  their  final  rally  and  get  their 
orders;  then  when  every  last  detail 
had  been  arranged,  and  the  proper 
formalities  gone  through — for  the 
Indian  was  a  formalist  always — the 
ponies  would  be  circled  into  line, 
and  pawing  the  grass  in  their  eager 
haste  would  await  the  final  word. 
Then,  "En  avant,"  and  in  a  single 
bound  they  would  swirl  across  the 
hill  top. 

This  spring  initiation  in  the  new 
year's  hunt  was  always  an  event  to 
every  hunter.  Lean,  and  perhaps 
hungry  days  had  been  dogging  his 
camp  of  late,  and  little  or  nothing 
had  hung  upon  the  lodge  pole.  He 
drew  to  the  rally  with  a  craving  for 
freshly  killed  meat.  Chewing  the 
thong,  his  pony  strained  beneath 
him,  while  the  gnawings  of  hunger 
were  urging  him  to  the  chase.  Then 
a  plunge  across  the  hill-top,  and  as 
fai;  as  his  eye  could  reach  the  plain 
was  a  sea  of  buffalo.  This  was  one 
occasion  when  an  Indian  could  not 
yell,  for  his  mouth  was  always  filled 
with  big  lead  bullets;  but  with  rifle 
in  one  hand,  powder  horn  in  the 
other  and  guiding  his  horse  with  his 
swaying  body  he  would  flatten  him- 
self out  along  his  racer's  neck,  and 
ride  like  a  fiend  of  hell.  Straight 
along  the  flank  of  the  milling  bunch 
he  would  go  swift  as  a  swooping  hawk, 
with  his  pony  pounding  a  tattoo  on 
the  grass;  and  here  came  in  the 
science  of  the  hunt.  A  running 
buffalo  is  stupid  as  a  sheep,  but  after 
he  is  wounded  he  becomes  a  devil; 
and  many  an  old  hunter's  leg  I  have 
seen  with  a  sear  from  knee  to  ankle 
where  a  wounded  buffalo  had  ripped 
him  open,  on  account  of  a  careless 
horse.  Racing  close  beside,  but  a 
little  behind  the  buffalo,  the  hunter 
would  fire  at  point  blank  range  be- 
hind the  shoulder  blade;  the  big 
bullet  passing  forward  and  down- 
ward would  tear  a  hole  in  the  heart, 
or  in  the  lung,  and  the  horse  would 
swing  aside  at  the  shot  as  the  wound- 
ed beast  went  down.  But  if  he  hap- 
pened to  run  straight  on  past  the 
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reeling  animal, — a  rip  of  a  horn,  and 
his  entrails  were  hanging  out. 

Running  with  the  bunch,  the  hunter 
would  insert  the  nozzle  of  the  powder 
horn  into  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle,  let 
the  powder  run  while  he  turned  the 
horn  once  around,  then  spit  in  a  bullet , 
cock  and  fire.  Almost  at  every  jump 
of  the  horse  he  would  drive  home  a 
big  lead  ball,  and  his  trail  far  away 
across  the  plain  was  strewn  with  dy- 
ing buffalo. 

Abandoning  the  chase  when  his 


ammunition  became  exhausted,  and 
returning  along  the  line  of  hunt  he 
would  find  the  camp  pitched  at  the 
nearest  water  to  the  centre  of  the 
carcass  strewn  plain,  and  the  small 
boys  racing  around  on  the  colts  and 
cart  horses  butchering,  with  fiendish 
glee,  any  buffalo  that  still  showed 
signs  of  life.  Pots  would  be  boiling 
and  fresh  meat  roasting  by  the  time 
he  got  back  to  camp,  and  stretched 
in  the  shade,  by  the  teepee  fire  he 
would  gorge  till  his  sides  were  sore. 


Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms 

T.  Ware 


Lycoperdon  cyathiforme  (natural  size),  edible. 
I  have-found  this  plant  quite  frequently  in  stubble  fields. 

The  body  of  the  plant  does  not  rest  on  the  ground  as  in  (L.  giganteum)  but  it  is  some- 
what pear  shaped,  rounded  above  and  tapering  below.  They  are  from  two  to  six  inches  in 
iameter,  white  when  young  or  sometimes  pinkish,  changing  to  brown  then  purple.  Like  all 
ther  puff  balls  they  are  only  fit  for  food  when  young  and  white  all  through. 

The  plant  has  a  curious  habit  of  breaking  up  at  the  top  and  when  the  spores  have  all  been 
lown  away  the  outer  covering  is  left  in  the  shape  of  a  cup  giving  it  the  common  name  of 
breaker  Puff  ball." 


The  Code  of  a  Hunting  Tribe 


George  R.  Belton 


HERE  are  not  many 
tribes  of  people  on 
the  face  of  the  earth 
now  who  live  entire- 
ly by  hunting. 
There  may  be  a  few 
of  the  pygmy  tribes 
of  Africa  who 
though  small  are 
mighty  hunters  and  live  by  the  chase . 
alone;  but  their  numbers  are  few  and 
they  are  going  the  way  of  the  animals 
from  which  they  once  made  a  good 
living.  The  pot  hunter  and  the 
commercial  greed  of  civilised  man  has 
made  it  impossible  for  such  tribes  of 
men  to  exist  in  any  region  that  can 
support  the  race  in  modern  style. 

But  there  is  still  a  hunting  tribe 
even  in  North  America;  in  Canada 
and  under  the  same  flag  as  the  Cana- 
dian loves.  The  Esquimo  of  the 
north  are  still  a  hunting  tribe  getting 
their  food  and  their  clothing  as  well 
as  their  home  furnishings  and  their 
utensils  of  war  and  peace  from  their 
prowess  in  the  hunt.  It  is  reported 
that  of  late  they  are  getting  high 
power  rifles  and  taking  after  the  way 
of  the  white  man  in  killing  for  com- 
mercial sale  and  even  for  "sport." 
What  effect  this  will  have  upon  them 
as  well  as  upon  the  game  is  a  matter 
for  conjecture  only.  Will  they  go 
the  way  of  other  aboriginal  peoples 
when  this  gets  too  far  into  their  blood? 
Most  people  will  hope  not.  Yet  this 
may  be  a  break  into  their  ways  and 
customs  that  will  be  fatal  to  them  as 
communities  and  even  as  a  people. 

They  had  their  stern  laws  before  the 
white  men  came  to  them.  One  of 
these  has  been  interfered  with  directly 
by  the  white  man,  according  to  their 
understanding  of  the  case;  and  though 
they  are  wrong  in  this  assumption 
there  may  be  some  trouble  in  the 
north  among  the  hunting  lodges  over 
the  matter. 

Ouangwak,  an  Esquimo,  killed  two 
men  at  or  near  Chesterfield  Inlet. 
Now  I  will  not  tell  you  where  that  is; 
look  it  up  and  get  some  idea  of  how  far 


north  the  laws  of  your  country  run. 
Ouangwak  was  caught  by  the  Mount- 
ed Police  after  a  long  hard  chase,  and 
was  brought  to  The  Pas  for  trial,  for 
that  was  the  nearest  court.    But  no 


Ouangwak,  Esquimo  hunter 

witnesses  were  brought  that  long 
distance  for  the  trial  and  the  author- 
ities ordered  him  taken  back  to  Ches- 
terfield to  be  tried  under  the  inspector 
of  the  Mounted  Police  there. 
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f  When  Ouangwak  came  back  to 
Chesterfield  there  were  murmurings 
of  surprise  and  indignation  amongst 
the  Esquimo  who  felt  their  ancient 
exact  sense  of  justice  was  outraged. 
They  had  their  own  law  strict  and 
stern,  and  by  it  the  council  of  old 
men  would  have  met  to  deal  with 
Ouangwak's  case  and  appointed  an 
executioner  to  make  him  pay  the 
penalty.  But  they  had  seen  the 
Mounted  Police  come  amongst  them 
with  the  laws  of  the  land  they  are 
adopted  into  and  had  left  the  matter 
to  the  "Great  White  King"  for  dis- 
posal. Now  they  see  the  man 
brought  back  and  they  cannot  accept 
the  explanation  of  Father  Turquetil, 
the  resident  missionary,  that  he  wilt 
be  tried  there  and  if  guilty  will  be 
executed.  They  gave  him  up  to 
justice  and  their  childlike  minds  can- 
not see  why  he  was  not  killed  at  once. 
He  had  confessed  to  killing  one  of 
these  men  to  get  his  wife. 


Father  Turquetil,  who  recently 
returned  from  Chesterfield  Inlet  t> 
The  Pas  says  he  did  all  he  could  to 
explain  the  matter  but  fears  the 
Esquimo  did  not  accept  his  explana- 
tion and  that  the  tribe  may  take  the 
matter  into  their  own  hands.  They 
may  over-power  the  little  handful  of 
police  there  and  take  Ouangwak  and 
deal  with  him  according  to  the  law  of 
the  hunting  tribes  as  existing  since 
they  were  a  people  in  the  dawn  of 
human  life  when  perhaps  our  Saxon 
and  Celt  forefathers  were  under  laws 
and  customs  similar  to  those  of  the 
Esquimo,  hunting  in  the  woods  of 
Britain  and  Gaul  "with  their  bodies 
stained  by  juices"  instead  of  clothes, 
Caesar  says  that,  after  stating  Gaul 
is  divided  into  three  parts  in  opening 
of  Latin  troubles  for  all  students. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  the 
hunting  tribe  ends  this  matter. 


Ontario  Game  Exhibit 


The  Department  of  Game  and  Fisheries  in 
the  Government  Building  at  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  last  autumn,  brought 
convincing  proof  this  year  that  Ontario  is 
the  world's  sporting  paradise.  While  our 
neighbors  to  the  south  measure  their  hunting 
grounds  in  acres,  the  province  of  Ontario 
measures  the  vast  virgin  expanse  of  practically 
unexplored  territory  in  square  miles. 

Lord  Burnham  and  Lord  Cave,  members  of 
the  Imperial  Press  Conference,  who  visited 
the  exhibit,  expressed  themselves  in  words  of 
admiration  at  the  originality  and  beauty 
of  the  display  and  at  once  suggested  that  the 
Government  take  steps  to  bring  this  display 
over  to  Great  Britain  for  the  British  Domin- 
ions' Exposition  in  London  in  1923.  This, 
more  than  anything  else,  would  bring  home  to 
the  sportsmen  of  the  whole  world  the  possi- 
bilities of  Ontario  as  the  greatest  fur  market 
and  the  best  stocked  fish  ponds  in  the  whole 
World. 

The  actual  demonstration  of  what  the 
lover  of  the  outdoors  may  find  in  a  hundred 


different  districts  with  rod  and  gun  eclipses 
anything  that  could  be  accomplished  in  that 
direction  with  the  aid  of  books  or  pamphlets. 
Among  the  live  animals  were  also  several  Can- 
adian black  bear  and  grey  and  black  squirrels. 
The  latter  are  protected  until  1923. 

The  part  of  the  exhibit  that  hits  home  to 
every  resident  of  Ontario,  as  well  as  all 
sportsmen,  was  the  fish  showing.  Trout 
from  the  famous  Nipigon  waters,  white  fish 
and  sturgeons  brought  alive  a  thousand  miles 
in  the  province,  brook  trout  from  the  Ontario 
hatcheries  and  a  splendid  exhibition  of  black 
bass,  which  made  -the  mouth  Water  of  all 
angiers  who  looked  at  it.  The  work  and 
activity  of  the  Department  of  Game  and 
Fisheries  are  well  shown  in  the  fact  that  there 
are  over  fourteen  thousand  trappers  and  over 
1,800  fur  dealers  in  the  province  of  Ontario  to 
whom  they  sell.  It  is  estimated  that  furs  to 
the  value  of  three  million  dollars  are  annually 
sold  in  the  province. 

Last  year  there  were  twenty  thousand  hunt- 
ing licenses  issued  and  the  number  of  licenses 
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issued  to  non-resident  anglers  was  12,000.        fish  of  different  kinds,  and  in  the  coming  year 
This  year  the  department  has  restocked     it  is  proposed  to  increase  this  number  by  fifty 

provincial  waters  with  over  seventy  million  million. 
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^HarryM.  Moore 


24 

T! 

HIRTY-SEVEN  un- 
nerved French-Can- 
adian lumberjacks 
packed  their  belong- 
ings and  with  the 
coming  of  dawn,  they 
hit  the  trail — out! 
For  the  time  being 
they  were  through  with  the  camp  at 
Mount  Laurier.  Five  of  the  thirty- 
seven  bore  the  marks  of  a  combat 
with  an  unseen,  terrible  something. 
Five  of  the  thirty-seven — 

One  nightfall  Jean  Prevost,  bruised 
and  bleeding,  dragged  his  two  hun- 
dred pounds  of  beef  and  muscle  into 
the  sleep  camp  of  the  Rouge  River 
Lumber  Co.  at  Mount  Laurier  and 
whispered  faintly,  "Wolf."  Then 
Jean  Prevost  fainted. 

Three  dozen  excited  shantymen, 
with  many  "Mon  Dieus"  and 
"Saeres"  dressed  Prevost's  wounds 
and  put  him  to  bunk.  They  were 
mystified.  Prevost's  injuries  had  not 
been  caused  by  a  wolf.  A  wolf 
tears  out  the  piece  his  snapping  jaws 
strike.  Prevost  had  not  been  cut 
up.  Rather  he  had  been  worried 
like  a  dog-worried  sheep. 

The  mysterious  attack  on  Jean 
Prevost  was  but  the  beginning  of  a 
series  of  mysterious  attacks,  each 
growing  in  magnitude,  each  drawing 
the  victim  nearer  to  the  door  of  death. 

Joe  Duhamel,  Vincent  Court, 
Xavier  St.  Louis,  respectively,  stragg- 
ling in  from  cutting  logs  back  off  the 
main  road,  were  set  upon.    Each  at- 


tack followed  the  coming  of  the  long 
dark  shadows  among  the  trees.  Each 
attack  was  sudden — a  surprise  rush 
from  behind,  a  one-sided  struggle 
and — and — a  strange  letting  up  just 
when  the  victim  had  been  rendered 
powerless. 

Not  one  of  these  men  could  give 
the  slightest  idea  as  to  what  had  hurl- 
ed him  to  the  ground.  Each  one 
believed  that  this  powerful,  quick, 
supple  animal  was  a  monster  wolf. 
But! 

A  wolf  tears  out  the  piece  his  snap- 
ping fangs  strike.  Not  one  of  these 
lumberjacks  had  been  cut,  as  a  wolf 
cuts  his  victim. 

The  men  swore  bitterly.  Inured 
to  hardship  on  river  and  in  camp, 
brave,  fearless  fighters  when  there 
was  fighting  to  be  done,  they  roundly 
cursed  this  thing  that  would  not  be 
seen  by  the  light  of  day.  . 

They  trooped  over  to  the  office 
and  told  Tom  Thompson,  their 
foreman.  They  threatened  to  quit. 
Tom  Thompson,  the  interests  of  the 
company  at  heart,  parleyed  with 
them.  They  must  not  give  way  to 
fear.    He  advised  them  to  wait. 

"F1I  have  a  man  go  out  today  for 
poison  and  traps,"  he  told  them. 

The  lumberjacks  unpacked  their 
bags.  They  went  back  to  work, 
but  with  the  coming  of  darkness 
each  night  they  cringed  with  fear 
and  foreboding.  They  began  to  show 
"nerves."  This  strange  thing  that 
struck  them  down  without  warning 
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had  drawn  heavily  on  their  courage. 

Poison  vnd  traps  were  spread  and 
placed  in  every  likely  spot  on  the 
limits,  and  for  ten  days  nothing 
untoward  happened.  During  those 
ten  days  the  injured  recovered,  fear 
left  them. 

Tom  Thompson  stroked  his  black 
moustache  and  smiled. 

"I  told  you  we'd  get  him,"  he 
chortled.  "He's  picked  up  a  bait 
and  crawled  away  somewhere  to 
die.    God  bless  his  old  skin." 

But! 

Tom  Thompson  was  wrong. 

That  animal  was  insured  against 
the  killing  drugs  or  devices  of  man. 
The  cook  was  his  last  victim. 

Striking  back  to  the  spring  half  a 
mile  from  the  camp  at  ten  o'clock 
one  night,  the  cook  was  hurled  face 
downwards  into  the  snow.  His  fren- 
zied cries  for  help,  brought  the 
shantymen,  armed  with  axes  and 
peevies,  on  the  run  from  the  sleep- 
camp.  When  they  arrived  the  cook 
was  unable  to  tell  them  what  had 
happened  to  him.  With  scowling 
faces  they  carried  the  cook  into  the 
sleep-camp. 

It  was  eighteen  miles  to  a  doctor. 
And  no  one — not  one— would  ven- 
ture a  trip  out  for  the  doctor  in  the 
blackness  of  night.  The  lumberjacks 
applied  all  the  knowledge  of  treat- 
ment they  knew  to  the  cook's  in- 
juries, and  lip-locked  they  waited  for 
dawn.    And  at  dawn — 

WTith  the  coming  of  the  sun,  they 
packed  everything  they  possessed 
and  carrying  the  revived  cook  on  an 
improvised  stretcher  they  silently 
hit  the  trail  out. 

Tom  Thompson's  tall  raw-boned 
figure  moved  among  them. 

"I  can't  blame  you,"  he  told  them- 
"If  I  felt  as  you  do  about  it,  I  would 
go  too.  Prevost,  you  take  this  letter 
to  the  boss.  It  will  explain  why  you 
are  leaving.  Tell  him  that  if  I  am 
not  out  to  see  him  in  two  weeks  that 
he  better  send  some  one  up.  I  want 
you  men  to  be  ready  to  come  back — 
when  I  send  for  you.  In  the  mean- 
time I  intend  to  remain  here  and 
probe  this  thing  to  the  bottom.  So 
long!" 

Long  after  his  men  had  filed  down 


the  blazed  trail  through  the  big 
swamp,  Tom  Thompson  dangled  his 
legs  over  the  sid'e  of  the  handy-man's 
work-bench.    He  was  thinking. 

A  fearless  man  was  this  tall,  spare, 
wiry  son  of  an  Ontario  town.  He 
had  been  schooled  in  the  lumber  and 
railway  camps.  Devoted  to  animals, 
particularly  dogs,  he  was  reckoned  as 
an  authority.  But!  For  once  his 
vast  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  animals 
offered  no  solution  for  the  present 
problem.  Wolves  were  numerous  in 
the  Laurcntian  hills.  Just  a  few 
days  before  Jean  Prevost  had  been 
so  mysteriously  injured,  Tom  Thomp- 
son had  driven  a  wolf  pack  from  a 
partially  devoured  deer  at  the  head 
of  the  Devil's  Rapids  on  the  Rouge. 
But!  Tom  Thompson  could  not,  nor 
would  not,  believe  that  the  animal 
that  had  undermined  his  gang  was 
a  wolf.  A  wolf  does  not  attack  singly 
and  silently.    A  wolf — 

Tom  Thompson's  brows  wrinkled. 
The  solving  of  this  mystery  was 
entirely  up  to  him.  Knowing  as  he 
did  th^  eccentricities  of  the  lumber- 
jack of  French-Canadian  extraction, 
he  knew  that  he  would  have  to  re- 
move this  animal  or  the  lumber  com- 
pany would  be  unable  to  entice  a 
single  man  back  to  the  limits. 
When  Jean  Prevost,  Joe  Duhamel, 
Vincent  Court,  Xavier  St.  Louis 
and  the  cook  bared  their  backs 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Huberdeau — 
Tom  Thompson  knew  that  money 
could  not  induce  them  to  return. 
No!  This  strange  animal  must  be 
killed  or  captured.  Proof  of  its 
death  or  capture  must  be  advanced 
before  operations  at  Mount  Laurier 
could  be  continued. 

That  afternoon  Tom  Thompson 
was  on  the  trail  of  the  jinx.  Two 
weeks  later  old  Colin  McKenzie  of 
Seven  Mile  Mountain  stamped  into 
the  sleep-camp  and — 

Tom  Thompson  had  fully  intended 
to  kill  the  jinx,  but  Tom  Thomp- 
son's intense  love  of  animals  made 
killing  impossible. 

To  ingratiate  himself  into  the 
good-will  of  the  jinx,  Tom  used  the 
charm  of  the  good  house-wife — food. 
And  it  was  by  a  careful  study  of 
what  the  jinx  relished  that  Tom 
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recognized  the  streak — a  streak  that 
he  knew  existed  under  the  skin  of 
every  domesticated  animal — a  streak 
that  caution,  perseverance,  love  and 
kindness  would  develop  in  all  un- 
tamed animals — a  streak  that  once 
crossed  made  men  murderers  and 
animals  man-killing. 

It  took  a  lot  of  perseverance  to 
accomplish  what  Tom  Thompson  set 
out  to  accomplish.  It  displenished 
one  carefully  guarded  article  of  the 
cook's  pantry.  Rut! 

It  worked!  One  morning  Tom 
Thompson  coaxed  the  jinx  into  the 
office  and  slammed  the  door  behind 
it.    And  that  day — 

Although  he  had  never  set  eyes  on 
the  jinx,  Tom  Thompson  knew  that 
it  was  but  a  question  of  time  until 
he  would.  Each  night  it  came  down 
from  the  mountains  for  its  food,  each 
night  it  ate  nearer  and  nearer  to  the 
camp.  Signs  were  not  wanting  that 
it  had  tuned  its  ear  to  the  call  of  the 
tame.  Tom  Thompson  discovered 
one  morning  that  the  jinx  was  begin- 
ning to  hang  around  the  camp  in 
day-time.  Rut  he  never  could  catch 
a  glimpse  of  it.  Sooner  or  later  he 
knew  he  would.  At  the  first  break 
of  dawn  one  morning  Tom  Thompson 
first  saw  the?  jinx.  .  v 

Stealing  softly  to  the  log-wall  and 
removing  a  "chink" — just  as  he  had 
done  morning  after  morning  for  eight 
days — Tom  Thompson  applied  his 
eyes  to  the  crack.    And  then — 

Tom  Thompson  stifled  an  eja?ula- 
tion  of  surprise.  Tom  Thompson's 
eyes  bulged  with  wonderment.  There 
— there — before  him — 

The  jinx  wasn't  a  wolf! 

Tom  Thompson's  eyes  smiled  kind- 
ly. .  > 

Sitting  on  his  haunches,  less  than 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  building 
and  fitfully  watching  the  lone  window, 
sat  a  monster  mongrel  dog.  Lean, 
starved,  the  poor  brute  showed  the 
lack  of  human  care,  of  human  affec- 
tion. The  terrible  condition  of  the 
animal  was  most  pronounced  when 
it  suddenly  straightened  up  and 
supinely  hugging  the  ground  it  crept 
towards  the  shadows  of  the  woods. 
Long-eared,  slender-barrelled,  strong- 
limbed,  his  big  powerful  jaws  gave  the 


lie  to  any  doubt  of  his  strength. 
From  the  place  where  his  neck  began 
to  the  point  of  his  bushy  tail,  the 
dog  was  protected  from  the  below 
zero  frost  by  a  scraggly,  though 
heavy,  coat  of  long  reddish  brown 
hair. 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  end 
— for  the  jinx.  Three  days  later 
Tom  Thompson  stood  in  the  office 
door  between  the  jinx  and  liberty. 
And  that  same  day— 

That  day  an  Indian  breed  arrived 
from  Huberdeau.    Lie  had  been  sent  . 
up  by  the  company  to  find  out  why 
Tom  was  keeping  them  in  suspense. 

Tom  lead  the  Indian  to  the  office, 
and  pushed  open  the  door. 

'There!"  he  pointed  to  the  dog 
crouched    in   the   corner  opposite. 

The  breed  stepped  in  cautiously. 
Then  he  gave  a  grunt  of  surprise. 

"Why— Tom— that,  dog  Why 

Tom,  don't  you  know  that  dog?  He 
belonged  to  old  Colin  McKenzie  over 
at  the  Seven  Mile.  You  know  old 
Colin — the  man  that  beat  his  wife 
and  drove  out  his  family," 

Tom  Thompson's  black  eyes  flash- 
ed. That  series  of  brutal  occurrences 
at  the  Seven  Mile  was  well  known  to 
him,  as  they  were  well  known  to 
everybody  in  the  Mount  Laurier  dis- 
trict Tom  turned  to  the  breed. 

"Tell  the  company,  L'Mab,  that 
I  have  succeeded  in  removing  the 
jinx  and  that  operations  will  begin  at 
once.  See  St.  Louis  and  Duhamel 
and  the  gang  and  tell  them  to  hurry 
right  back.  Casually  spread  it 
around  that  I  have  old  Colin  Mc- 
Kenzie's  dog  here  and  I  intend  to 
keep  him.  And  see  that  the  cook 
brings  back  with  him  some  sweetened 
chocolate — I've  a  sweetheart  here 
who  must  have  her  chocolate." 

Next  night  the  boys  came  in. 
They  were  open-eyed  and  open- 
mouthed.  The  breed  Imd  not  told 
them  what  manner  of  thing  the  fore- 
man had  captured.  They  wanted  to 
know.  Tom  Thompson  exacted  a 
promise  from  them  that  they  would 
not  demand  the  life  of  his  capture. 
They  were  men  quick  to  forget.  They 
were  men  that  any  foreman  might 
love.  Tom  lead  them  over  to  the 
office  and  opened  the  door. 
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'Each  attack  followed  the  coming  of  the- 


Joe  Duhamel  was  the  first  to  spot 

the  jinx. 

"Sacre!"  Joe  ejaculated,  scratching 
his  head.  "That  —  old  —  son  —  of 
— a — gun!  Why,  Tom,  he's  only 
a  dog — only  a  dog.  Bah!  Hell!  I 
never  run  from  a  dog  in  my  life  be- 
fore. Well,  well,  sacre  Mon  Dieu! 
What  you  think,  Tom,  is  the  matter 
with  him?    Mad?  .Crazy?" 

Tom  Thompson  stepped  into  the 
office,  his  hand  made  a  mysterious 
movement  towards  the  animal's 
mouth.  The  dog  wagged  his  tail, 
got  up,  his  hazel  brown  eyes  coaxed, 
he  followed  Tom  towards  the  men. 
•  "Boys,"  he  turned  to  them.  "There 
is  no  secret  to  this.  Treat  a  dog  with 
kindness  and  respect  and  he'll  follow 
you  to  the  ends  of  the  world.  Treat 

him  brutally  "  Tom  Thompson's 

eyes  narrowed —  "Some  day  old 
Colin  McKenzie  will  come  in  here, 
and  when  he  does  "  Tom  Thomp- 
son's teeth  crunched. 

And  old  Colin  McKenzie  did  come. 

It  was  three  days  later.  Tom  was 
in  the  sleep-camp  giving  his  men 
their  orders  for  the  afternoon's  opera; 
tions  on  a  new  cut  near  the  river, 
old  Colin  picked  Tom  out  and  went 
right  to  him. 

"See  here,  Thompson,"  he  snarled, 
his  grizzled  beard  and  hard  eyes 
peculiarly  matching  his  round  bullet- 
shaped  head.  "I  hear  you  have  my 
dog.    I  came  to  get  him." 

Tom  Thompson's  black  eyes  glis- 
tened dangerously. 

.  "I  admit  that  I  have  a  dog,"  with 
a  hard  effort  to  keep  his  control, 
"But  as  to  its  ownership — well,  that 
must  be  settled  here  and  now." 

"He's  mine!"  old  Colin  snapped 
testily. 

Tom  Thompson's 
rested  on  his  hips, 
lumberjacks  formed  a 
hind  him. 

"He — was — yours!"  Tom  drawled 
sneeringly.  "If  possession  is  nine 
points  of  the  law,  he's  not  .yours  any 
more,  Colin." 

Old  Colin  McKenzie's  fist  rattled 
the  timbers  of  a  bunk  nearby. 

"You'll  give  him  up,  Thompson,  or 
by  " 

Tom    Thompson's    strong  hand 


broad  hands 
Three  dozen 
semicircle  be- 
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dropped  heavily  on  old  Colin's  nar- 
row shoulder.  Tom  Thompson's  jaw 
muscles  tightened  into  ridges  along 
his  cheeks. 

"Listen  to  me,  McKenzie!"  he 
commanded.  "I  want  to  tell  you 
something."  The  lumberjacks  edged 
*loser  around  them — the  foreman 
and  the  old  wife-beater.  The  silence 
was  intense. 

"One  night  when  it  was  fifty  below 
a  bruised  and  bleeding,  heart-broken 
and  frost-bitten  woman  rapped  at 
the  door  of  Dame  Sarazan's  house 
and  asked  medical  attention  and  pro- 
tection. That  poor  woman  was  your 
wife.  Listen!"  Tom  jerked  old  Colin's 
shoulder  roughly.  "You  had  a  son. 
Where  is  he  now?  In  Ste.  Schol- 
astique  penitentiary.  What  for?  Not 
for  the  crime  he  committed,  though 
that  was  bad  enough,  but  for  the 
crime  you  committed  when  cursing 
him  as  no  good  you  brutally  kicked 
him  out  scantily  clad  into  the  biting 
frost  of  a  midwinter  night  " 

Old  Colin  jerked  his  shoulder  from 
under  Tom  Thompson's  hand. 

"What  in  has  all  that  got  to  do 

with  my  dog?" 

Tom  Thompson's  hand  leaped  the 
intervening  space.  His  strong  fingers 
tightened  on  old  Colin's  collar. 

"Don't  say  your  dog!"  Tom  warned 
him.  "That  dog  is  not  yours.  You 
deprived  yourself  of  his  affection, 
his  undying  loyalty  to  you  when,  like 
your  son,  he  was  driven  from  your 
door.  You  starved  and  abused  him. 
Poor  old  fool  that  you  are,  how  could 
you  expect  that  your  son  or  your  dog 
would  turn  out  well.  He  was  only 
a  dog — a  poor  mongrel.  I'll  admit 
that  much.  Yet  a  dog  has  a  streak 
of  humanity  about  him.  You  crossed 
that  streak.  What  was  the  result? 
That  poor  mongrel  returned  to  the 
wild  of  his  ancestors.  He  was  en- 
raged and  bitter  with  just  cause  at 
the  treatment  accorded  him  by  one 
who  transgressed  all  the  laws  of  God 
and  man.  That  dog  soured  on  hu- 
manity. He  was  not  a  killer,  though. 
Time  would  have  driven  him  to  that 
stage— eventually.  He  preyecT^  on 
my  men,  he  did  it  with  human  in- 
telligence, doing  so  under  cover  of 
darkness   and   striking  where  and 
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when  he  was  least  expected  to  strike. 
Poisons  and  traps,  he  had  become 
accustomed  to  all  these  devices  at 
your  shack — "  Tom  Thompson  clear- 
ed his  throat  before  proceeding.  "I 
re-tamed  that  dog.  He  is  my  pro- 
perty. What  better  claim  can  you 
advance  that  he  is  yours?" 

Old  Colin  McKenzie's  eyes  ap- 
pealed for  sympathy  from  the  silent 
circle  of  faces.  There  was  none  ap- 
parent. Old  Colin's  head  dropped 
dejectedly.  Tom  Thompson's  fingers 
unloosened  on  the  old  man's  collar. 

"The  trail  leads  direct  to  your 
shack,  Colin,"  Tom  Thompson  sug- 
gested.   "Better  hurry  along." 

Old  Colin  slowly  paced  towards 
the  door.  He  stopped.  His  head 
straightened  up.  He  turned  to  Tom 
Thompson  who  was  watching  him 
closely. 

"Forgive  me,  Tom,"  Old  Colin 
shot  out  his  hand.  "Forgive  me, 
Tom.  It  is  the  first  time  I  ever  asked 
forgiveness- from  God,  man  or  devil." 

Tom  Thompson's  lips  opened  with 


surprise.  Colin  McKenzie  was  tra- 
velling westward  towards  the  Long 
Silent  Trail.  How  soon!  Tom 
Thompson's  hand  went  out  involun- 
tarily. 

"Keep  up  the  good  work,"  he  said. 

Old  Colin's  right  hand  and  tear- 
moistened  eyes  were  directed  up- 
wards. 

"If  God  gives  me  time,  I'll  make 
amends.  You  have  taught  me  a 
valuable  lesson,  Tommie — a  never- 
to-be-forgotten  lesson.  Good-bye." 

And  the  jinx — 

The  jinx — the  lumberjacks  hu- 
morously christened  him  that — be- 
came once  more  the  obedient,  devoted 
friend  and  companion  of  man.  When 
the  camp  broke  up  in  the  spring 
and  Tom  Thompson  was  leaving  for 
home,  thirty-seven  French-Canadian 
lumberjacks  followed  him  to  the 
station  to  see  him  off  and  they 
hugged  and  kissed  the  jinx  when 
they  parted  with  him  as  though  he 
were  a  fellow  being, — which  he  was. 


Hungarian  Partridge  in  Alberta 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  establish 
European  gray-legged  commonly  called  Hun- 
garian partridge  in  many  different  sections  of 
the  United  States.  These  attempts  have 
generally  resulted  in  complete  failure.  In 
some  instances  the  birds  have  held  their  own 
for  a  time  and  slight  increases  have  been  noted, 
but  we  have  never  heard  of  any  section  where 
they  have  become  well  enough  established  to 
consider  the  experiment  on  entire  success  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  shooter. 

Experiments  made  in  Canada  have  shown 
far  bettei  results.  We  are  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Fred  Green  of  Calgary,  part  of 
which  is  as  follows: 

"The  Alberta  Fish  and  Game  Association 
of  Calgaiy  started  the  importation  of  foreign 
game  birds  in  the  year  1908  anc[  in  all  has 
liberated  about  one  hundred  and  ninety-five 
pairs  of  Hungaiian  partridge.  These  birds 
were  liberated  about  five  miles  apart  in  five 
and  ten  pair  lots  in  a  circle  approximately 
twenty-five  miles  in  diameter. 

"The  results  which  have  been  attained  are 
far  beyond  our  fondest  dreams.  These  birds 
have  multiplied  and  spread  out  so  that  they 


are  now  found  in  all  directions  from  Calgary. 
Some  have  been  noted  as  far  as  one  hundred 
and  seventy  miles  from  the  nearest  point 
where  any  birds  were  liberated. 

"We  have  found  this  bird,  which  weighs 
about  thirteen  ounces,  is  very  prolific,  fast 
on  the  wing,  and  is  a  splendid  bird  for  dog 
work.  It  prefers  the  farming  communities 
and  is  invariably  found  on  plowed  fields  and 
stubble.  I  think  I  am  well  within  the  limits 
of  the  truth  when  I  say  that  there  are  more 
Hungarian  partridges  in  Alberta  today  than 
there  are  prairie  chickens." 

As  Alberta  has  long  been  noted  for  her 
prairie-chicken  shooting,  these  European 
birds  must  surely  be  firmly  established.  The 
fact  that  they  have  thrived  in  Canada,  where 
they  have  generally  proved  a  failure  in  the 
United  States,  leads  us  to  believe  that  a  study 
should  be  made  of  the  conditions  under  which 
the  birds  have  succeeded  in  Alberta.  These 
European  parti idges  are  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  game  resources  of  any  section,  as  they 
are  prolific  and  hardy,  and  it  is  possible  that 
they  may  yet  furnish  real  shooting  in  northern 
states.  (A.  G.  P.  A.  Bulletin.) 


A  Week's  Holiday  in  Muskoka 


G.  J.  Conibear 


IT  had  seemed  such  a  long  way; 
I  was  anxious  to  reach  my  des- 
tination, and  the  express  train 
had  seemed  to  move  as  slowly  as  a 
heavily-loaded  freight  would  have 
done.  The  time-table  which  I 
consulted  every  few  minutes  showed 
that  we  would  be  there  in  eight 
minutes,  and  I  had  my  valise  ready 
at  hand  to  jump  out  the  instant  the 
train  stopped. 

I  had  been  away  from  my  old 
home  where  we  used  to  have  such 
merry  times  before  we  moved.  I 
had  worked  hard  all  winter,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer  so  that 
I  would  be  able  to  take  this  trip  and 
have  a  week's  fishing  in  my  old  home 
in  Muskoka.  I  was  anxious  to  see 
the  dear  old  village,  the  dear  old 
folks,  and  all  the  dear  old  places 
where  I  had  wandered,  and  fished,  and 
hunted  and  done  all  the  other  things 
which  a  good  healthv  bov  so  loves  to 
do. 

All  through  the  winter  I  had 
looked  forward  to  this  trip.  And  in 
my  mind  I  had  gone  over  the  old 
fishing  grounds,  recalling  the  times 
when  I  had  landed  the  big  black  bass 
that  were  then  so  plentiful  in  Mus- 
koka. I  expected  that  the  place 
would  be  greatly  changed,  but  still 
I  could  not  help  thinking  that  I  would 
yet  be  able  to  get  good  sport  and 
lots  of  bass. 

All  day  I  had  been  sitting  or  lying 
on  two  seats  of  a  first-class  passenger 
coach,  watching  the  scenery  drift; 
and  watching  the  time-table  to  see 
how  much  longer  it  would  be  before 
I  would  reach  my  station.  Now 
towards  evening  it  had  started 
to  rain  torrents.  I  am  rather  fond 
of  rain  usually  but  just  at  that  time 
It  hated  the  sight  of  it.  I  had  told 
Uncle  that  I  would  be  there,  on 
Monday,  but  I  had  been  delayed 
and  now  it  was  Wednesday.  Uncle's 
house  was  more  than  a  mile  from  the 
station,  and  I  knew  that  the  roads 
would  be  a  mass  of  mud,  and  I  had 
brought   no   rain-coat   or  rubbers. 


What  should  I  do?  I  would  not 
likely  be  able  to  hire  a  horse  and  the 
one  small  hotel  was  closed  for  the 
time  being. 

The  train  whistled  and  slowed 
down,  then  it  stopped,  and  my  med- 
itations were  cut  short  in  the  usual 
hurry  of  getting  off  the  train.  I  was 
just  going  to  dive  into  the  shelter  of 
the  little  over-turned  box  of  a  station 
to  get  out  of  the  rain  until  I  decided 
what  to  do,  when  I  heard  a  friendly 
and  familiar  voice  say: 

"Hello,  Jack,  come  around  this 
way;  I  left  the  horse  around  behind 
the  station  so  it  wouldn't  be  frighten- 
ed of  the  train,  here,  put  on  this  old 
coat;  it  isn't  much  to  look  at  but  it 
will  keep  off  the  rain." 

Well,  in  about  two  minutes  we 
were  going  up  and  down  hills  as 
fast  as  the  old  mare  could  cover  the 
slippery  road,  and  with  pieces  of 
Muskoka  flying  in  every  direction 
from  the  wheels.  A  few  minutes 
later  we  turned  at  the  gate  and  drove 
up  to  the  back  door.  There  was  a 
rushing  noise  inside  the  house  and 
the  next  minute  Auntie  and  four 
girl  cousins  burst  out  of  the  door 
and  showered  me  with  questions 
about  how  everybody  was  at  home, 
and  all  the  other  usual  questions 
which  are  asked  upon  seeing  someone 
who  has  been  away  a  long  time. 

I  hoped  it  would  clear  up,  so  that 
I  could  go  fishing  the  next  day  and 
in  fact  all  the  week  I  was  to  stay 
there,  but  in  spite  of  all  my  wish- 
ing, it  rained  heavily  the  next  two 
days  and  part  of  the  third  day. 

However,  the  third  day  about  three 
o'clock,  it  stopped  raining  and  ap- 
peared to  be  clearing  up  nicely.  I 
have  always  believed  that  the  fish 
would  not  bite  very  well  after  a 
rain;  nevertheless  I  borrowed  Uncle's 
fishing-pole,  dug  about  twenty  worms, 
got  into  the  boat  and  rowed  around 
to  the  narrows  where  the  fish  used  to 
abound. 

I  rowed  up  to  what  had  been  the 
best  place  of  all  for  bass;  where  there 
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was  a  small  eddy  just  below  a  straight 
cut  rock  about  two  feet  above  the 
water,  and  a  large  pine  tree  hanging 
far  out  over.  This  same  pine  tree 
had  caught  and  firmly  held  many  a 
youthful  fisherman's  hook.  Indeed, 
one  has  to  be  very  careful  or  he 
will  have  the  same  luck. 

I  started  in  feverish  haste  to  slide 
a  worm  on  to  the  hook,  but  I 
found  out  right  then  that  I  wasn't 
going  to  have  any  luck.  Instead  of 
sliding  on  as  it  should  have  done,  that 
worm  divided  itself  into  many  small 
pieces  and  fell  or  went  squirming  up 
my  sleeve.  I  was  not  going  to 
be  beaten,  by  the  failure  to  put  on 
one  worm;  so  I  took  another  one 
which  was  short  and  fat  and  looked 
as  if  it  would  be  good. 

Well,  this  worm  had  an  altogether 
new  set  of  tricks  from  the  first  one's. 
Instead  of  breaking  itself  into  small 
pieces  the  moment  I  stuck  the  hook 
into  it,  it  merely  stretched  itself 
ajxmt .  six  times  its  original  length, 
and  in  doing  so  made  itself  as  thin 
as  a  darning  needle,  and  as  soon  as 
I  had  it  on  the  hook  it  contracted 
to  its  original  length  again.  That 
meant  that  I  had  to  put  at  least  five 
inches  of  worm  on  the  hook  to  cover 
one  inch  of  it. 

But  I  persevered  and  finally,  with 
a  triumphant  sigh  I  threw  the  line 
out  into  the  stream.  0  delirious 
delight!  The  cork  float  hadn't  fairly 
settled  on  the  water  before  it  headed 
for  the  bottom  as  if  there  were  a 
whale  tied  to  the  hook.  Say,  I  gave 
that  line  a  pull  that  would  have  jerked 
the  whale  out  if  it  had  been  on. 
But  instead  of  the  vicious  resistance 
which  I  expected  the  line  just  came 
out  of  the  water  and  flew  high  in  the 
air,  and  then  to  add  insult  to  injury 
curled  itself  lovingly  around  an  over- 
hanging tree. 

With  a  strong  feeling  that  I  had 
been  betrayed  I  went  to  work  with 
mind  and  muscle  to  extricate  the 
hook  which  was  firmly  fastened  about 
ten  feet  out  from  the  shore  and  it 
seemed  to  me  about  twenty  feet  above 
the  water,  i  worked  hard  for  about 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  trying  to  induce 
it  to  come  down,  by  giving  it  quick 
jerks  with  the  pole  from  as  many 


different  directions  as  I  could  think 
of.  The  hook  just  simply  refused 
however,  so  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  was  nothing  for  it,  if  I 
wanted  to  fish  any  more  but  to  climb 
out  on  the  tree  and  chase  that  hook 
down.  Taking  a  good  look  at  all 
the  roots  to  see  that  they  were  firm 
and  hardy,  I  crawled  out,  and  after 
many  risks  of  falling  into  the  water, 
and  soiling  my  clothes,  I  released  the 
hook  and  was  just  going  to  jump  on 
it  to  teach  it  better  manners  when  I 
remembered  that  that  might  cause 
me  to  slip  and  scare  all  the  fish  out  of 
the  lake. 

•When  I  got  back  on  to  terra  firma 
I  examined  the  hook  and  line  to  see  | 
if  they  were  damaged.    Then  I  saw  I 
why  the  float  had  headed  for  the  I 
bottom  in  such  a  hurry.    You  could- 
n't expect  a  little  cork  out  of  a  vinegar 
bottle  to  hold  up  a  two-ounce  stone 
could  you?    In  my  eagerness  to  get 
the  line  in  the  water  I  had  not  noticed 
that  the  owner  of  the  line  had  for. 
some  reason  tied  a   stone  weighing 
at  least  two  ounces  on  to  the  line  by 
way  of  a  sinker,  and  I  can't  deny  that 
it  answered  the  purpose. 

About  five  minutes  later  I  again  i 
threw  the  hook  into  the  water  and 
anxiously  waited  results.  It  lay  on  1 
the  water  for  about  one  minute  then 
bobbed  under.  But  I  was  not  to  be 
deceived  again,  this  was'  just  some 
more  trick  play  of  the  hook,  so  I 
did  not  even  pull  it  out. 

However  the  next  instant  when  the 
float  dived  and  stayed  under  for  a  * 
longer  period  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  see  if  there  was  any- 
thing fooling  with  the  hook.    I  soon 
found  that  there  was,  for  when  the 
line  came  out,  there,  hanging  on  the 
end  of  it  was  a  very  small  and  in-  | 
nocent-looking  sunfish  about  three 
inches   long.    And   the   little   brat  I 
had  taken  all  the  wornt 

Needless  to  say  I  took  it  off  the  £ 
hook  and  then  watched  it  struggle 
back  into  the  water  without  even 
attempting  to  stop  it.  Then  I  threw  \ 
the  hook  into  the  water  again,  farther 
out  this  time,  and  picking  out  the 
softest  piece  of  rock  I  could  find, 
stretched  out  comfortably  and  let 
my  mind  run  on  the  days  of  long 
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ago.  I  went  over  many  of  my  fishing 
experiences  again,  one  in  particular 
when  I  had  come  down  here  alone  at 
night  and  caught  two  bass  each  over 
two  pounds. 

It  had  been  just  such  a  day  as 
this,  and  no  one  else  had  cared  to  go 
fishing.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whe- 
ther I  wanted  to  fish  myself,  or  not. 
However,  I  had  thrown  in  my  line 
and  sat  down  to  wait.  I  had  almost 
given  up  hope  when  I  felt  a  jerk  on 
the  pole,  and  the  next  minute  I 
had  a  large  bass  wriggling  at  my  feet. 
A  minute  later  I  landed  another  to 
match  the  first,  but  after  that  I 
couldn't  get  a  bite.  So  I  had  gone 
home  quite  content  with  life. 

Just  as  I  was  thinking  of  this 
pleasant  little  incident,  I  saw  my 
float  disappear  in  a  hurry — and  stay 
under.  Then  I  exerted  a  little 
strength  on  the  pole  and  landed  a 
bass  that  weighed  at  least  a  pound. 
I  had  been  expecting  no  less  than  a 
two-pounder  but  this  would  make  a 
start. 

After  that  I  got  bites  aplenty  but 
all  from  sunfish  or  perch  too  small  to 
take  the  hook,  but  big  enough  to 
eat  the  worm  as  fast  as  I  could  put  it 
on.  About  five  o'clock  when  I  found 
that  I  had  used  up  all  the  worms,  I 
went  home. 

I  told  Uncle  of  my  poor  luck,  but 
he  just  grinned  and  said  the  fish  were 
mostly  all  fished  out  of  these  lakes. 
"However,"  he  said,  "last  year  I 
got  ten  two-pounders  in  about  two 
hours  up  at  the  end  of  the  lake  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river;  if  you  would  like 
to  go  there,  why,  we  can  both  go 
and  maybe  between  us  we  can  catch 
something." 

.  Of  course  I  was  agreeable.    So  the 


next  day  at  two  o'clock  we  started 
out  for  the  end  of  the  lake  which  was 
about  three  miles  distant.  We  got 
there  in  short  order,  and  after  anchor- 
ing the  boat  we  immediately  started 
fishing. 

We  got  bites  by  the  hundred  but 
all  from  sunfish  or  perch.  Several 
of  these  we  pulled  out  and  kept  after 
deciding  that  they  might  make  good 
eating  even  if  they  were  small. 

We  roamed  around  all  over  that 
end  of  the  lake  and  away  up  the  river, 
all  afternoon  trying  to  scare  up  a 
big  fish,  but  nothing  worth  while- 
would  bite.  About  six  o'clock  with 
thirty  sunfish  and  perch  aboard  we 
went  home,  and  I  didn't  want  to 
do  any  more  fishing  just  around 
there. 

We  went  to  work  immediately  on 
our  arrival  home  and  cleaned  and 
scaled  all  those  little  pests  of  fish. 
Next  morning  we  had  them  for 
breakfast  and  they  really  were  very 
nice  tasting  little  fish,  but  owing  to 
the  amount  of  bones  in  them,  I 
decided  that  it  was  not  very  pro- 
fitable fishing. 

I  did  not  get  another  chance  to  go 
fishing,  and  I  was  not  quite  so  an- 
xious to  do  so  either,  although  I 
had  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  exper- 
ience. 

Four  days  later  I  bade  farewell  to 
Muskoka  and  all  the  folks  for  the 
time  being.  But  I  promised  them 
and  myself  that  I  would  return  again 
as  soon  as  I  got  the  chance.  I 
hope  next  time  I  can  find  some  little 
nook  where  the  tourist  fish  fiends 
have  not  penetrated  and  there  enjoy 
at  least  another  hour  of  real  good 
fishing  where  the  bass  take  the  hook 
and  fight  for  it. 


Mourning  Doves  in  Newfoundland 

A  very  interesting  discovery  of  bird  life  in 
Newfoundland  has  been  reported  by  Mr.  W. 
A.  B.  Sclater  of  St.  Johns.  Writing  under 
date  of  12th  November  he  states: — 

"It  might  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know  that 
about  the  middle  of  October,  two  birds  were 
sent  to  me  for  identification.  I  found  these  to 
be  a  male  and  female  mourning  dove.  The 


female  was  too  much  shot  up  to  be  preserved, 
but  the  male  was  in  perfect  condition  and  it  is 
nowr  at  a  taxidermist's  being  mounted. 

"These  are  the  first  specimens  of  this  bird 
seen  or  taken  in  Newfoundland.  I  think 
they  must  have  been  driven  by  the  late  storms 
across  the  Gulf.  They  are  indeed  beautiful 
birds.  They  were  in  company  of  curlews  and 
golden  plover  when  shot." 


The  Ghost  of  Fairy  Lake 


Gordon  Hill  Graham 


WAY  up  in  the  Mus- 
koka  district,  in  the 
Northern  part  of 
Ontario,  is  a  little 
body  of  water  known 
as  Fairy  lake.  On 
the  farthest  shore 
of  the  lake  in  a 
small  clearing,  over- 
grown with  weeds  and  underbrush, 
is  the  ruin  of  a  log  hut.  Doorless, 
windowless,  with  the  walls  crumbling 
and  the  roof  falling  in,  it  is  a  picture 
of  decay.  The  superstitious  Indian 
trappers  .  and  hunters  thereabouts 
shun  the  spot.  They  say  that  it  is 
haunted,  and  prefer  to  camp,- if  need 
be,  on  the  mosquito-infested  swamp 
on  the  other  side  of  the  lake  rather 
than  spend  the  night  on  "Gregg's 
Farm." 

Big  Buck  Peterson,  one  of  the 
bravest  of  the  backwoods  guides, 
once  tried  to  spend  a  night  on  the 
farm.  When  he  came  back  the  next 
morning  he  was  pale  and  looked  as 
though  he  had  not  slept  much.  He 
did  not  tell  what  he  had  seen  on  the 
farm  and  somehow  or  other  none  of 
his  companions  cared  to  ask  him. 
They  noticed,  however,  that  for 
many  nights  afterwards  Buck  would 
draw  closer  to  the  fire  as  darkness 
set  in  and  would  never  leave  the  camp 
after  dusk  when  near  Fairy  lake. 

One  night  when  he  and  I  were  in 
camp  alone  Buck  told  me  this  story. 

"Guess  you've  heaid  of  me  goin' 
to  pass  the  night  on  Gregg's  old 
place,"  he  began.  "Well,  there's 
a  story  in  that  if  you'd  like  to  hear  it. 
It'll  explain  why  I  don't  like  jack- 
fishin'  or  doin'  nothin'  else  after  dark 
on  Fairy  lake.  Wan  time  that  little 
clearin'  was  the  makin's  of  the 
purtiest  little  farm  in  north  Ontario. 
Sam  Gregg  came  here  with  his  young 
wife — he  had  married  a  girl  from  the 
south — 'bout  fifteen  year  ago  I  reckon. 
There  was  no  other  house  for  miles 
'round  an'  he  intended  to  take  up 
more  land  later  on.  Well,  he  took 
his  land  by  'squatter's  right'  an' 


started  clearin'.  For  a  time  things 
went  good  with  Sam.  By  the  time 
the  second  kid  come,  he'd  cleared 
five  acres  an'  had  raised  one  good 
crop;  'sides  this  he'd  laid  up  a  little 
by  huntin'  an'  trappin'  in  the  winter 
months. 

"Then  his  luck  changed.  When 
the  third  little  baby  come  his  wife 
died.  Sam  was  miles  from  a  doctor 
an'  so  the  baby  died  too.  It  broke 
Sam  all  up,  it  did,  for  he  was  terrible 
fond  of  his  missus.  Bein'  winter  it 
was  three  weeks  before  he  could  bury 
her,  but  then  one  of  the  boys  happened 
along  an'  between  them  they  managed 
it.  They  made  the  grave  'way  out 
on  a  little  point,  where  Fairy  lake 
was  purtiest  in  the  summer  time. 
Sam  said  that  his  missus  used  to 
like  the  place. 

"For  a  long  time  after  that  Sam 
kep'  to  hisself  with  his  two  little 
ones;  'bout  five  an'  six  they  was  I'm 
thinkin'.  He  wasn't  neighbourly, 
the  boys  that  called  to  see  him  said. 
He  used  to  spend  his  evenin's  an' 
spare  time  sittin'  by  the  grave  with 
his  two  little  girls,  just  thinkin' 
an'  dreamin'  like.  They  said  he  was 
just  wrapped  up  in  the  two  kids, 
special  in  the  eldest  which  favored 
her  ma.  They  called  her  Violet. 
Her  ma  had  been  a  city  girl  an'  liked 
them  high-falutin  flower  names  better 
than  plain  Mary  or  Jane,  which 
was  good  enough  for  the  likes  of  us. 
T'other  little  'un  was  just  called  Baby. 

"  'Long  about  Christmas  time  one 
year,  Sam's  axe  slipped  when  he  was 
cuttin'  timber  in  the  clearin'  an'  he 
got  laid  up 'with  a  cut  leg.  So  far's 
we  could  learn  from  Baby,  he  was 
sick  abed  for  a  couple  of  weeks. 

"The  day  before  Christmas  there 
was  nothin'  to  eat  in  the  house.  Sam 
bein'  sick  couldn't  walk  good,  an' 
he  daren't  trust  his  little  girls  out 
in  the  woods  'cause  there  was  wolves 
about.  Finally  he  must  have  made 
up  his  mind  to  go  to  some  place  where 
he  could  get  food,  or  else  p'raps  he 
wanted  to  do  a  little  shootin',  'cause 
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he  warned  his  two  little  girls  to  stay 
home  till  he  come  back,  an'  wrapped 
them  up  in  deer  skins  to  keep  'em 
warm.  Then  he  took  his  gun  an' 
went  out.  He  must  ha'  been  power- 
ful weak,  'cause  we  seen  after  where 
he  used  his  gun  for  a  crutch,  just  a 
little  ways  from  the  house.  The 
butt  marks  was  frequent  in  the  snow, 
an'  deep  as  though  he  had  leaned 
heavy  on  the  gun.  Just  after  he  had 
gone,  Violet  told  her  little  sister  to 
stay  where  she  was  as  she  was  goin' 
to  follow  her  father,  'cause  he  was 
sick  an'  might  need  her.  Seems  she'd 
promised  her  mother  somethin'  of  the 
sort,  'fore  she  died. 

"Well.  Sir,  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  it  seems  Sam,  bein'  a  good 
woodsman,  must  'a  heard  somethin' 
followin'  him  an'  turned  'round  to  see 
what  it  was.  An'  then," — Buck 
paused  and  sat  looking  silently  into 
the  fire  for  a  few  moments — "Then 
— You  see,  the  little  girl  had  the  deer 
skins  onto  her,  an' — an' — well  the 
Good  Lord  knew  best.  She  was  a 
purty  little  girl  an'  a  good  little  girl. 
P'raps  that  is  why  the  Good  Lord 
allowed  it  to  happen,  an'  made  it 
sudden  an'  painless. 

"Sam  walked  back  an'  looked. 
We  seen  afterwards  from  his  tracks 
that  that  was  all.  He  stood  still  for 
a  minute  or  two  an'  then  threw  his 
gun  far  off  into  the  bushes.  Then  he 
walked  the  ten  miles  to  my  shanty. 
He  didn't  need  a  crutch;  he  didn't 
know  his  leg  was  sore. 

"I  didn't  know  it  was  Sam  at  first 
when  I  seen  him  standin'  out  there 
in  the  moonlight  in  front  of  the  shanty. 
He  was  old  an'  his  hair  was  white. 

"  'Come  with  me!'  he  said. 

"I  wondered  what  was  up,  but  my 
missus  seemed  to  guess.  It's  the 
childer,  Buck'  she  says.  So-  the 
three  of  us  tramped  back,  Sam  leadin' 
an'  sayin'  never  a  word ;  seemed  like 
he  was  walkin'  in  his  sleep.  Us 
two  was  somehow  too  scared  to  talk. 

"When  we  came  up  to  Violet, 
lyin'  there  peaceful  an'  quiet  in  the 
snow,  with  her  pretty  little  baby  face 
smilin'  up  to  the  sky,  the  moon 
seemed  somehow  to  shine  a  blessin' 
on  her  little  head  an'  made  her  golden 
hair  shine  as  though  it  was  daytime. 


My  missus  an'  me  knew  how  it  was. 
There  was  a  whole  story  there  that 
didn't  need  no  tellin'. 

"Sam  gripped  his  hands  in  front 
of  him,  hard,  an  for  mebbe  two  min- 
utes he  didn't  move,  only  stood 
there  lookin'  at  his  little  girl,  so 
white  an'  still.  She  had  been  shot 
right  through  the  heart,  an'  only 
a  little  dark  spot  on  the  snow  beside 
her  told  that  it  wasn't  sleepin'  she 
was.  My  missus  leaned  her  head 
against  me  an'  was  cryin'  softly.  I 
stood  still  lookin'  at  Sam,  wishin' 
to  God  that  he'd  cry  or  do  somethin' 
'cept  stand  still  an'  shiver  like  that. 
Bimeby  he  seemed  to  know  what  it 
was  all  about,  for  he  lifted  up  his 
hands  over  his  head  an',  turnin'  up 
his  face  to  the  sky,  he  cursed. 

"I  sent  my  missus  to  the  house 
to  see  if  the  other  baby  was  all 
right.  It  weren't  no  place  for  a 
woman  there — an'  I  aint  religious 
at  that.  Then  I  tried  to  peacify 
Sam.  He  didn't  seem  to  hear  me 
an'  when  I  talked  to  him  he  looked 
at  me  but  didn't  see  me.  Finally 
he  seemed  to  shrink  into  an  old 
man  again  an'  callin'  in  a  voice  that 
was  full  of  broken-heartedness  'Is 
there  a  God?',  he  dropped  down 
beside  the  little  dead  girl  an'  buried 
his  face  in  the  snow. 

"I  left  him  then  an'  went  back  to 
the  shanty.  Baby  was  all  right  an' 
the  missus  was  feedin'  her  with 
milk  that  she'd  brought  along,  think- 
in'  that  it  might  come  in  handy. 

"  Ts  it  Kissums  yet?"  the  kid 
asked.  ' Violet  said  that  tomorrow 
would  be  God's  birthday,  an'  that 
we'd  all  be  happy  an*  not  hungry.' 

"My  missus  was  cryin'  her 
'eyes  out  an'  couldn't  answer,  but  I 
said  as  well  as  I  could,  'Yes  Baby, 
it's  Christmas  today.' 

"  'An'  I  aint  hungry  now — an' 
where's  Violet  an'  Daddy?'  she  said. 
I  went  out  to  look  after  Sam. 

"He  wasn't  lyin'  where  I  had  left 
him  an'  neither  was  the  little  girl. 
I  followed  his  tracks  through  the 
bushes  till  I  came  to  the  little  point 
where  the  grave  of  his  missus  was, 
the  place  where  the  lake  looked 
purtiest  from,  an'  where  Sam  an' 
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his  little  girls  used  to  sit  on  the 
summer  evenin's. 

"Sam  was  lyin'  on  his  back  with 
his  head  on  the  grave  an'  one  arm 
acrost  it.  With  the  other  arm  he  was 
holdin'  his  little  girl  protectin' — 
like  with  her  head  restin'  comfortable 
on  his  shoulder. 

"  'Sam!"  I  says.  'Sam,  come  into 
the  house  for  God's  sake!'  But  he 
didn't .  answer.    Sam  was  dead  too. 

"Now  sir,  it's  the  livin'  truth  I'm 
tellin'  you  when  I  say  that  the  night 
I  was  fool  enough  to  take  up  Black 
Pierre's  dare,  an'  go  an'  stay  on  the 
farm, — that  night  I  heard  the  same 


cry  that  I  heard  that  Christmas  Eve 
fifteen  years  before.  I  didn't  hear 
no  words  mind  you,  just  a  cry  like 
what  a  man  would  give  when  his 
heart  was  breakin'  to  pieces  with 
a  sorrow  that  he  couldn't  bear. 
No,  'twas  no'  animal;  no  animal 
could  give  a  cry  like  yon,  an'  no  man 
that  heard  it  once  could  ever  forget 
it. 

"Why  didn't  I  tell  this  before? 
Well  the  boys  would  have  said  some- 
thing or  other  about  it  some  time 
p'raps,  an'  Baby  might  have  heard  of 
it.  Baby's  my  girl  now — mine  an' 
the  missus's.  She'll  never  ^iear  how 
her  father  died  if  I  can  help  it." 


The  End  of  a  Day 

W.  C.  Motley 


WHO,  as  he  wends  his  way  homeward 
along  the  dusty  pavements,  through 
evil  smelling  streets  and  jostling  city 
crowds,  has  not  longed  for  a  sojourn  in  the 
mountains — far  from  the  ignoble  pretence 
of  being  something  which  he  is  not?  Deep 
down  under  the  veneer  with  which  at  times 
he  attempts  to  hide  the  best  that  is  in  him 
lurks  the  hunger  to  cast  it  all  aside  and  live 
as  the  Creator  intended — to  revel  in  the  great 
out  of  doors,  far  from  the  maddening  scramble 
which  men  call  civilization. 

As  I  write  this,  I  see  the  towering  peaks  oi 
the  snow-capped  mountains  extending  for 
countless  miles  all  around  me.  The  sun  is 
slowly  sinking  in  the  west  and  already  the 
deep  shadows  are  gathering  in  the  valleys, 
hiding,  who  knows,  how  many  woodland 
tragedies.  The  waters  of  the  "Pool"  reflect 
the  pine  clad  hills  on  the  broad  surface  of  this 
mountain  gem  and  three  fishermen  are  busily 
casting  the  dainty  fly  in  an  effort  to  tempt 
the  wily  tro.ut  from  the  unfathomable  depths. 

But  even  here  the  hand  of  capital  has 
intruded.  Just  to  the  east,  at  the  foot  of  the 
falls,  the  huge  turbines  of  the  power  company 
spin  in  countless  revolutions  to  supply 
electricity  to  the  distant  towns.  The  mighty 
Kootenay  pauses  for  an  instant  only  at  man's 
puny  efforts  to  turn  it  from  its  course,  then 
flows  majestically  on  its  way  to  join  the 
mightier  Columbia. 

To  the  west,  the  power-lines  stretch  like 
long  tentacles,  carrying  the  mysterious  force 
which  science  has  stolen  from  nature.  Indeed, 


as  though  in  wrath  at  man's  presumption,  the 
storm  gods  of  the  peaks  hurl  bolt  after  bolt  of 
crackling  flame  at  this  intrusion  into  their 
domain.  The  winds  reach  down  from  the  hilTs 
and  snatching  giant  trees  from  the  earth, 
hurl  them  across  the  lines  as  though  in  protest 
at  this  desecration  of  their  home.  Truly, 
man  with  all  his  science  is  a  puny  thing  in 
comparison  to  the  irresistible  forces  of  nature. 

At  present  though,  Nature  seems  to  be  in 
repose.  All  is  peace.  The  twinkling  stars 
appear  one  by  one  and  the  snow-clad  peaks, 
but  a  moment  ago  clad  in  gorgeous  pink,  are 
slowly  changing  their  evening  dress  to  one  of 
sombre  purple.  The  moon  peeps  slyly  from 
behind  the  mountains  and  in  the  di»tance,  a 
lone  coyote  howls,  the  one  discordant  note 
in  the  wilderness.  The  boats  are  gone, 
and  on  the  opposite  shore,  a  light  twinkles 
as  the  fishermen  depart  with  their  catches. 

The  last  embers  of  ray  camp-fire  arc 
flickering  iow  and  as  I  write  these  few  lines,  I 
am  impressed  with  the  wonder  of  it  all.  A 
vast  store-house  of  marvellous  things  which 
we  do  not  see — a  beautiful  picture  by 
a  Divine  Creator  which  we  casually  pass  by. 
Truly,  man  is  a  blind  thing.  In  his  egotism, 
he  frowns  at  the  simple  life  lived  close  to 
Nature.  His  little  achievements  fill  his  men- 
tal horizon  and  he  thinks  he  lives.  Does  he? 
Who  shall  say? 

Somewhere  in  the  gloom,  afar  yet  near,  a 
bird-voice  softly  echoes  my  query,  "Hoo? 
Hoo?  Hoo? 


GUNS  &  AMMUNITION 


A  Comparison  of  Different  Loads  and  Guns  for 
Duck  Shooting 

Edward  T.  Martin 


I DOUBT  if  there  ever  was  a  person  who 
tried  harder  than  I  to  learn  about  shot 
guns  and  shot  gun  shooting;  and  the  law  of 
cause  and  effect  Naturally  of  an  investigat- 
ing turn  of  mind,  I  was  anxious  to  know  all 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  everything  per- 
taining to  the  shooting  of  game.  As  a  boy, 
if  I  killed  a  bird,  which  at  first  certainly  was 
not  often,  no  other  hand  must  pick  and  clean 
it  but  my  own.  The  course  of  every  pellet  of 
shot  must  be  traced  and  its  penetration  noted. 
As  a  result  ilived  and  learned  and  my  know- 
ledge grew  as  opportunities  increased. 

A  young  man  can  finish  his  course  at  college 
in  four  years.  Fifty  have  hardly  sufficed  to 
complete  my  education  in  the  school  of  shoot- 
ing. In  that  time  I  have  learned — what? 
Well,  for  one  thing  that  an  overloaded  gun 
is  as  ineffective  as  one  that  is  underloaded, 
this  applying  largely  to  shot,  for  a  person  does 
have  need  of  plenty  of  powder. 

The  old  argument,  particularly  in  the  black 
powder  days  was,  referring  to  an  extra  heavy 
charge,  "A  gun  won't  burn  it."  True,  not  all 
of  it,  nor  will  it  burn  all  of  a  light  load  either. 
Try  the  gun  over  newly  fallen  snow,  no  matter 
how  light  the  load,  some  grains  will  fall  un- 
burned;  perhaps  a  very  few.  Still  some. 
More,  of  course  as  the  load  is  increased. 
Shooting  at  a  paper  wad  will  piove  the  im- 
proved penetration  extra  powder  gives  even 
if  a  very  little  of  it  is  unburned. 

To  settle  an  argument  and  prove  my  case 
I  loaded  100  shells  with  six  drams  of  black 
powder  and  another  hundred  with  three  and 
a  half.  The  result  was  that  with  the  first 
lot  I  killed  seventy-eight  ducks  against  forty 
with  the  lighter  loads,  part  of  the  difference 


coming  from  the  increased  number  of  cripples 
it  was  necessary  to  shoot  a  second  time.  All 
this  in  decoy  shooting.  On  flight  shooting, 
it  was  even  more  noticeable.  With  another 
lot  of  shells,  not  picking  shots  but  taking  the 
birds  as  they  came,  the  average  was  forty-one 
and  eighteen  respectively.  Years  later  with 
smokeless,  four  and  a  quarter  drams  against 
three,  the  result  was  about  the  same. 

"Rut  does  not  a  heavy  load  of  powder  tend 
to  scatter  the  shot?"  is  asked.  Sure  it  does; 
still  that  is  no  detriment  for  its  penetration 
is  so  much  greater  that  one  pellet  will  almost 
do  the  work  of  two;  the  comeback  being 
the  one  argument  against  plenty  of  powder. 

Captain  Bogardus,  when  world's  champion, 
had  it  on  most  of  us,  his  wonderful  physique 
giving  him  the  power  to  stand  an  all  but 
limrtlcss  amount  of  recoil.  I  also  had 
little  reason  to  complain  for  I  would  often 
shoot  from  four  to  six  thousand  of  my  big 
loads  in  a  month  with  no  ill  effect  other  than 
a  headache  on  a  very  warm  day  and  a  little 
falling  off  in  my  average  toward  the  end.  It 
caused  my  right  shoulder  to  thicken  though, 
so  I  had  a  natural  pad  of  flesh  and  muscle 
which  deadened  the  recoil,  but  this  is  not  re- 
markable for  in  my  time  I  have  used  several 
tons  of  powder  and  at  the  trap  and  in  the  field 
a  matter  of  fifteen  ions  of  shot. 

Let  us  see — twelve  loads  to  the  pound, 
24,000  to  the  ton.  Yes,  fifteen  tons  and  then 
some.  Why,  such  experience  would  make 
even  a  fool  wise. 

It  did  not  take  me  long  to  learn  that  a  quick 
burning  powder  is  better  than  a  slow  one  and 
that  having  become  accustomed  to  one  grade 
of  ammunition,  it  does  not  pay  to  change. 
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Get  the  best  and  stick  to  it  even  if  it  does  cosl 
a  little  more.  Ten  wing  shots  are  missed 
through  not  holding  far  enough  ahead,  to  one 
for  any  other  cause  and  a  quick  powder  helps 
on  this,  particularly  in  flight  shooting  where 
birds  tiavel  fast  and  usually  are  far. 

The  difference  in  powders  is  more  than  ap- 
pears at  first  sight. 

It  impressed  itself  on  me  when  practicing 
for  a  big  match,  at  mud-hens.  Most  of  them 
were  Hying  low  along  the  water  and  when 
there  was  little  wind  the  course  of  every  charge 
could  be  easily  seen. 

Holding  about  the  same  on  a  forty  yard- 
shot,  one  make  of. powder  would  diop  a  line 
of  pellets  across  the  head  and  neck  of  the  bild; 
another,  only  cut  tail  feather*  and  the  tail  is 
far  from  a  vital  spot,  which  explains  many 
misses  made  by  skillful  shot,  but  careless  in 
using  mixed  shells. 

If  there  are  no  mud-hens,  and  it  is  wrong  to 
shoot  them  unless  they  are  to  be  used,  even 
if  they  are  plentiiul,  aero-targets  thrown  low 
from  a  hand  trap  form  a  good  substitute. 

After  powder,  the  next  thing  was  the  size 
of  shot.  All  novices  seem  to  favor  heavy  shot 
and  plenty  of  them  and  here  is  where  over- 
loading is  a  fatal  defect.  The  Beginner  as  a 
rule,  wishes  to  crowd  in  all  the  shell  will  hold, 
then  wonders  why  he  does  not  kill.  In  my 
'  "kid"  days  it  was  buckshot  and  bullets,  about 
two  ounces  of  them,  but  I  soon  learned,  and 
now  if  I  had  to  shoot  a  match  for  my  life  I 
would  limit  the  size  of  the  gun  to  a  twelve,  but 
permit  my  opponent  to  use  a  fist  full  of  shot 
if  he  desired:  the  more,  the  less  his  chance  of 
winning. 

I  Soon  my  post  mortems  on  the  game  I  killed 
caused  me  to  reduce  the  size  of  my  shot. 

A  person  who  thinks  he  knows  it  all  is 
hopeless.  I  lived  to  learn  and  learned  wher- 
ever I  went.  As  I  progressed  from  the  ten- 
derfoot stage  to  become  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful hunters  of  winged  game  in  America, 
I  hesitated  whether  to  use  sevens  in  one  barrel 
and  fives  in  the  other  or  straight  sevens  in 
both.  I  would  not  believe  the  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes.  I  said  many  a  thousand  ducks 
and  pigeons  pficked.  The  smaller  shot  had 
done  its  work  most  effectively  and  yet  I  clung 
to  the  fives  in  my  second  barrel;  but  there 
came  a  time  when  I  was  getting  some  good 
flight  shooting  and  I  became  convinced.  Often 
I  used  the  coarser  shot  on  duck  that  seemed 
too  distant  for  the  sevens  and  missed,  then  got 
peeved  and  sent  the  sevens  after  the  fives  only, 
even  at  the  increased  distance,  to  make  a 
clean  kill.    After  this  had  happened  many 


times  I  discarded  the  fives  entirely.  Perhaps 
a  little  experience  with  Canada  geese  hastened 
the  decision  which  was  bound  to  come  sooner 
or  later. 

I  was  returning  from  a  snipe  shoot  on  which 
I  had  run  into  a  flight  of  mallards  and  used 
all  my  duck  shells,  when  I  noticed  some  grey 
geese  woiking  from  the  stubbles  to  a  little 
pond  for  their  evening  drink. 

I  had  nothing  left  but  a  few  snipe  shells 
loaded  with  nines,  yet  out  of  five  shots  I  killed 
four  geese,  the  smallest  of  wrhich  weighed  eight 
pounds.  It  seemed  a  good  argument  if  ninefe 
would  kill  big  geese,  certainly  sevens  wrere 
large  enough  for  ducks  and  so  I  let  the  fives 
followr  the  ones  and  twoj  into  the  discard. 

With  the  sevens  I  made  many  almost  un- 
believable luns,  including  a  grand  average, 
covering  several  seasons,  of  seventy-eight  per 
cent,  mostly  ducks.  Many  an  advocate  of 
coarse  shot,  I  convinced  in  this  way.  I  let 
him  pick  two  or  three  or  ten  that  he  had  killed 
with  his  twos;  did  the  same  myself  with  a 
like  number  killed  with  sevens,  and  placing 
them  side  by  side,  a  comparison  never  failed 
to  win  me  the  argument.  The  heavy  shot, 
made  two  holes,  one  going  in,  the  other  com- 
ing out.  As  a  rule  the  sevens  did  the  same 
and  there  were  three  times  as  many  of  them 
as  of  the  others.  A  heavy  shot  would  break 
a  wing  bone  or  go  through  the  head  of  a  goose, 
likewise  so  would  the  sevens,  with  many  more 
chances  of  reaching  a  vital  spot  and  suclTa 
spot  we  were  all  trying  for.  Once  I  sawr  a 
goose  shot  through  and  through  with  a  bullet 
from  an  old  fashioned  Springfield  rifle.  It 
flew  a  mile  when  a  charge  of  sevens  would 
have  stopped  it  instanter.  Once,  in  the  long 
ago  I  made  a  centie  shot  on  a  grouse  with 
a  pistol,  a  forty-four  I  think.  The  bird  went 
several  hundred  yards  before  letting  go,  when 
a  shot  gun  with  sevens  would  have  ended  its 
career  then  and  there.  These  and  other  in- 
stances convinced  me  that  a  big  hole  isn't 
so  very  much  better  than  a  small  hole.  Why, 
I  don't  know,  unless  the  small  one  produces 
internal  bleeding,  causing  the  bird  to  choke 
up  and  die  more  quickly.  I  am  sure  of  one 
thing,  however,  which  is,  that  reasonably  small 
shot  will  kill  where  the  extra  heavy  fails  or 
only  sends  the  object  sailing  where  it  fails  so 
far  away  as  to  be  of  no  benefit  except  to  the 
mink  and  owls. 

Fine  shot,  or  in  fact  any  shot  will  kill  as 
far  as  it  will  stick  in  a  pine  board. 

How  far  is  that?  Plenty  far  enough,  de- 
pending much  upon  the  gun  and  the  load.  A 
hundred  yards,  perhaps  farther.    I  have  kill- 
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ed  many  ducks  out  of  flocks  at  that  distance 
with  my  sevens,  and  on  the  other  hand  have 
seen  the  breast  of  a  shell  drake  turn  number 
twos  at  very  close  raJtge. 

The  most  desirable  bore  of  a  gun  was  the 
next  thing  I  had  to  work  out.  Under  pre- 
sent conditions  a  sixteen  or  twenty  is  large 
enough,  ^here  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by- 
using  a  small  cannon.  I  know,  for  I  have 
been  through  the  mill,  and  even  in  the  days 
of  no  limit  bags  and  plenty  of  game.thercwas 
such  a  thing  as  having  a  gun  too  large. 

I  once  tried  a  four  gauge;  a  gun  weighing 
eighteen  pounds.  A  muzzle  loader  the  charge 
for  which  was  foui  ounces  of  shot  and  powder 
proportionately.  I  never  did  know  exactly 
how  much.  What  a  scattering  of  shot  there 
was  when  the  thing  went  ofT!  The  pattern 
would  cover  at  forty  yards  a  space  ten  feet 
square  with  many  a  hole  in  it  that  a  goose 
could  go  through.  The  gun  was  so  light  at 
the  muzzle  that  it  jumped  and  shot  high. 
There  was  no  depending  on  it  even  for  flock 
shooting  and  my!  how  it  did  kick!  At  that 
time  I  was  a  poor  shot.  The  gun  punished 
me  so  I  got  flinching  and  shutting  my  eyes 
when  I  pulled  the  trigger.  That  didn't  make 
so  very  much  difference  for  I  couldn't  have 
killed  anything  with  it  no  matter  how  careful 
the  aim  and  one  day  of.it  was  enough. 

I  also  experimented  with  a  single  barrel 
six  gauge  and  after  that  an  eight.  Ammuni- 
tion destroyers  both.  Good  guns  to  burn 
powder,  make  a  noise  and  kick  but  their 
penetration  was  not  as  good  as  that  of  my 
ten  gauge  nor  would  they  carry  the  shot  as 
far,  largely  because  they  were  "choked"  to 
death,  while  the  ten  was  more  of  a  taper  and 
no  shot  flattened  and  none  crossed,  but  with 
the  others  very  many  of  the  load  fell  by  the 
Wayside.  At  sixty  yards  the  patterns  were 
good;    at  eighty,  nothing.     The  shot  had 


cro&sed  and  gone  the  wrong  way.  Shooting 
.over  freshly  fallen  snow  told  the  story. 

With  a  twelve  the  results  were  very  good. 
It  would  kill  at  any  reasonable  distance,  but 
would  not  rake  a  flock  like  a  ten  and  that  was 
the  fault  I  found  with  it. 

At  the  trap  it  was  all  a  person  could  desire. 
I  made  at  least  one  world's  record  with  it 
that  stands  today.  Thirty-four  live  pigeons 
out  of  thirty- five  at  forty  yards  rise,  use  of  one 
barrel,  gun  below  the  elbow  until  the  bird 
took  wing.  The  one  bird  scored  "lost"  was 
dead  out  of  bounds.  It  was  good  for  upland 
shooting,  very  good  for  snipe,  but  in  common 
with  most  shooters  I  thought  I  must  have  a 
gun  that  would  kill  a  whole  flock  and  so  in  the 
end  tied  to  a  ten,  making  with  it  what  pro- 
bably is  another  world's  record,  this  time  at 
clucks,  decoy  shooting,  killing  seventy-eight 
straight  and  using  but  eighty  shells. 

Well,  this  is  all  over  with  and  whatever 
excuse  there  may  have  been  forty  years  ago 
for  using  a  ten  gauge,  there  is  none  now  and 
I  repeat  that  a  twenty  gauge  is  good  enough 
for  present  conditions.  With  a  gun  of  that 
size  a  gentleman  can  kill  all  the  game  he  needs 
lor  his  own  use  and  to  give  away,  be&ides 
having  a  lot  of  satisfaction  with  the  pretty 
work  the  little  gun  does  even  in  flight  shooting 
or  on  the  sea  shore. 

I  have  had  no  chance  to  make  the  careful 
tests  with  the  "twenties"  that  I  made  with  the 
larger  guns,  but  I  know  they  shoot  plenty 
hard  enough.  I  have  seen  one  double  up  a 
five  pound  scoter  and  kill  a  ten  pound  goose 
as  cleanly  as  a  larger  gun  could,  to  say  nothing 
of  long  shots  on  flight  shooting.  What  moie 
is  needed?  It  is  sport  people  go  out  after  these 
days  and  what  better  sport  can  be  had  than 
in  making  a  clean  kill  with  a  fractional  load 
of  shot  and  a  pinch  of  powder  fired  out  of  a 
gun  so  small  and  so  nice  that  one  can  almost 
wear  it  for  a  charm  on  his  watch  chain? 


Improving  Your  New  Rifle 

John  Lynn 

Perhaps  your  old  one,  too,  may  be  made  a  more  satisfactory  and  effectual  tool  by  applying 
to  it  one  or  more  hints  from  this  story. 


NEVER  take  a  brand  new  rifle  into  the 
woods  without  first  working  it  over. 
Shooting  it  enough  to  learn  its  "hang" 
and  wheie  its  bullets  strike  at  different  ranges 
is  important,  but  does  not  go  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter.    When  you  shoot  for  practice, 


you  are  giving  your  own  muscles  and  eye  cer- 
tain necessary  improvement,  but  your  own 
skill  never  makes  up  for  defects  in  the  gun. 
New  rifles  have  faults.  Never  yet  have  I 
seen  a  rifle  in  "factory  condition"  which  did 
not  need  to  be  changed  somehow  in  order  to 
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make  it  as  dependable  or  as  handy  as  it  ought 
to  be. 

In  three  or  four  or  five  numbers  of  Outdoor 
Life  Magazine,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  a  prom- 
inent hunter  has  been  telling  a  most  unusually 
interesting  story  of  his  hunting  trip  in  the 
far  Northwest.  He  carried  along  two  rifles 
of  a  popular  make,  and  he  bought  his  am- 
munition in  a  city  he  travelled  through  going 
in.  When .  he  got  to  his  selected  hunting 
ground  he  found  that  about  one  cartridge  in 
ten  would  go  off  with  a  good  resounding 
"bang,"  reasonable  promptness  and  a  fair 
degree  of  accuiacy.  The  other  nine  gave 
hang-fires,  misfires,  .weak  explosions  and  wild 
strikes.  He  credits  the  trouble  both  to  rifles 
and  to  ammunition. 

That  is  what  happens  when  you  fail  to  do 
your  own  testing  before  the  starting  day,  and 
long  enough  before  to  provide  for  remedying 
any  trouble  that  you  locate.  In  1910  the 
writer  got  his  ammunition  supply  for  Ross 
280  as  usual,  about  six  weeks  ahead  of  open 
season.  On  trying  it,  the  bullets  struck  all 
over  a  15-inch  circle  at  90  yards,  whereas 
good  ammunition  in  the  same  rifle  had  struck 
inside  a  2  or  3-inch  circle  at  100  yards  not 
many  days  before.  That  ammunition  was 
sent  back,  was  exchanged  by  a  courteous  deal- 
er in  those  goods,  and  new  ammunition  once 
again  demonstrated  fine  accuracy.  One  other 
little  thing  was  found,  however — the  new  am- 
munition grouped  four  or  five  inches  away 
from  previous  sighting.  That  sight  adjust- 
ment made,  we  were  ready  for  the  woods. 

One  possible  explanation  of  part  of  the 
trouble  with  the  two  rifles  mentioned  is  that 
the  firing  pin  points  or  strikers  were  not  long 
enough.  Several  years  ago  a  new  rifle  of  this 
same  make  was  secured  by  a  man  in  Wash- 
ington, who  took  it  to  a  range  there  to  try  it. 
It  would  not  fire  at  all.  Investigation  dis- 
closed that  the  firing  pin  point  was  too  short. 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  bolt,  heated,  hammered 
to  lengthen  it  between  a  sixteenth  and  an 
eighth  of  an  inch,  and  after  that  it  did  its  full 
duty  without  a  failure. 

The  only  hunting  rifle  I  have  ever  seen  come 
from  a  factory  with  a  trigger  pull  that  was 
really  satisfactory  was  a  Ross  280.  It's  sear 
works  over  a  roller,  and  fit  of  all  parts  showed 
that  care  had  been  taken  at  the  factory  to 
make  the  pull  right.  A  Savage  303  once  was 
bought  which  had  a  long,  ^eavy,  rough  drag. 
Resort  to  screw  driver  and  whetstone  resulted 
in  a  light  pull  with  instant  let-off.  It  worked 
splendidly — until  one  day  a  cartridge  was 
thrown  in  its  chamber  in  a  hurry,  lever  was 


slammed  shut,  and  the  cartridge  was  fired  by 
the  jar.  It  would  do  this  every  time  its  lever 
was  closed  haid.  Model  1899  Savage  trigger 
action  is  peculiar  in  that  it  has  upwards 
of  three  eights  of  an  inch  of  engagement.  If 
you  cut  the  ends  of'  the  parts  off  too  short, 
leaving  engagement  of  only  an  eighth  of  an 
inch  or  less,  you  get  the  result  mentioned. 
Consequently,  while  the  pull  of  this  rifle  can 
be  much  improved,  it  can  never  be  made  very 
short  or  quick. 

Another  Ross  280  always  worked  a  little 
light  on  the  trigger.  One  year  its  trigger  got 
so  light  that  a  cold  finger  or  gloved  finger 
would  fire  it  before  a  touch  could  be  felt. 
Cleaning  oil  off  the  slanting  engagement  face 
of  sear,  and  slightly  roughening  it  crossways 
with  sharp  edge  of  whetstone  made  a  world 
of  difference  without  increasing  the  pull  dis- 
agreeably. 

Savage  Bolt  Action  rifle  calibre  250-3000, 
has  a  peculiar  long  dragging  trigger  which 
some  profess  to  like,  but  which  is  bound  to 
cause  many  a  miss  unless  much  improved. 
By  glancing  in  under  the  rear  end  of  bolt  when 
closed,  and  working  the  trigger  a  little,  one 
can  see  that  engagement  of  sear  and  Mock 
on  bolt  is  lengthy.  To  smooth  this  pull, 
polish  the  engaging  faces  with  a  fine  whetstone 
followed  by  emery  powder  on  a  cloth.  To 
shorten  it,  cut  down  the  block  on  bolt  or  the 
sear,  either  one,  until  just  the  required  amount 
of  engagement  remains.  How  much  that 
should  be,  can  be  determined  only  by  test. 
Put  the  parts  together  often  towaid  the  last 
and  try  the  pull.  Don't  make  it  too  short  or 
too  light.  It  will  go  off  itself  sometimes  if 
you  work  it  down  too  far. 

On  the  models  1886,  1892  and  1894  Win- 
chester the  pull  can  be  made  very  smooth  and 
quick.  The  job  takes  time  on  account  of 
necessity  of  removing  screws  to  remove  trig- 
ger and  sear,  and  takes  care  on  account  of 
danger  of  getting  the  pull  too  light  to  be  safe. 
Winchester  Model  1895  rifle  has  a  loose  trig- 
ger. It  swings  back  and  forward  for  a  quar- 
ter inch  or  so  in  front  of  its  engaging  position. 
Two  of  these  rifles  have  been  tried,  both  of 
which  had  good  smooth  "let-offs."  On  one 
the  loose  motion  was  taken  up  by  fastening 
a  little  flat  spring  in  trigger  guard  in  front  of 
trigger  by  means  of  a  small  screw.  To  do  it, 
one  screw  hole  was  bored  and  tapped.  There 
is  no  doubt  of  the  improvement  made  by  this 
taking  up  of  lost  motion. 

Remington  model  12  rifle,  22  calibre,  is 
hard  to  improve  in  trigger  pull.  One  of  these 
rifles  as  it  came  from  the  factory  had  a  pull 
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weighing  up  to  8  or  9  pounds.  Attempts  to 
whet  or  to  grind  down  notch  in  hammer  or 
end  of  trigger  or  sear  resulted  in  getting  too 
much  done,  and  the  gun  would  go  off  too  easy. 
The  trouble  was  remedied  by  getting  a  new 
trigger,  which  happened  to  fit  so  the  pull  was 
just  right.  It  would  have  been  best  to  take 
hammer,  sear  and  trigger  out  and  send  them 
to  the  factory,  with  an  explanation  of  the 
•trouble.  Factory  could  have  tried  several 
triggers,  and  finally  could  have  selected  a 
shorter  or  longer  one  that  worked  better. 

Springfield  army  rifles,  model  1903  are  sup- 
posed (on  target  ranges)  to  have  trigger  pulls 
weighing  at  least  three  and  a  half  pounds. 
As  they  come  from  the  armory,  they  often 
pull  much  more,  pull  rough,  and  have  a  long 
drag.  It  is  rather  easy  to  whet  down  the 
engaging  parts,  and  to  smooth  their  faces 
until  the  pull  is  snappy,  oily  and  light  enough, 
while  keeping  them  perfectly  safe.  We  have 
made  it  a  practice  to  whet  down  the  sear  ra- 
ther than  the  bolt  block,  because  if  the  small 
part  is  spoiled  it  costs  less  to  replace.  It  is 
worth  knowing,  however,  that  a  part  cut  down 
too  much  for  safety  or  to  meet  the  rules  in 
one  rifle  may  be  just  right  in  another.  Ex- 
changing parts  for  those  in  another  rifle  there- 
i  fore  often  saves  trouble.  Put  the  parts 
together  often  as  you  whet  down  the  engaging 
surfaces,  and  test  the  remaining  grip  by  press- 
ing upward  on  firing  pin  head  with  your 
thumb.  If  rifle  remains  cocked  after  you 
press  the  bolt  up  and  jar  butt  on  floor,  it  is 
entirely  safe. 

It  pays  to  improve  the  butt-stock  of  a  rifle. 
Few  factory  stocks  are  what  they  ought  to 
be.  They  are  poorly  shaped,  too,  short,  with 
too  little  drop  as  a  rule.  One  man  with  a 
38-40  Model  1892  Winchester  missed  game 
persistently  until  he  lengthened  his  rifle  stock 
from  13  inches,  or  less,  to  fully  14  inches. 
After  that  he  could  hit  what  he  wanted  to  on 
quick  shots.  A  405  Winchester  recently  was 
lengthened  fully  an  inch  with  much  benefit  to 
its-shooting.  A  soit  rubber  pad  was  used.  It 
absorbed  some  of  the  sharp  recoil  as  well  as 
provided  length.  A  30-1906  Winchester  was 
lengthened,  and  at  same  time  provided  with 
more  drop  and  with  a  quarter-inch  of  cast-off, 
by  making  a  new  stock  out  of  native  walnut. 
Its  owner  always  was  gun-shy  when  he  used 
the  old  stock.  Now  he  has  recovered  from 
that  entirely,  and  shoots  well.  A  280  Ross 
was  lengthened  with  advantage  by  adding  a 
quarter-inch  under  the  butt-plate.  Sole  lea- 
ther was  used  lo\  the  purpose. 

Checking  stock  and  other  parts  often  helps 


rifles  that  are  so  smooth  they  slip  in  your 
hands  when  you  try  to  handle  them  with 
gloves  or  mittens  on,  particularly  when  you 
wear  wool.  One  such  rifle  was  checked  over 
fore  end  and  over  grip,  and  the  steel  butt- 
plate  as  well  was  ridged.  It  gained  a  good 
djeal  in  quickness  of  first  shot.  Trigger  also 
was  ridged  up  and  down  after  the  pattern  of 
one  or  two  high-priced  bolt-action  rifles  not- 
iced. That  made  trigger  touch  surer.  An- 
other small  item  that  helped  a  Model  '95 
Winchester  carbine  was  to  straighten  out  the 
butt  plate.  It  was  too  curved,  with  project- 
ing corners  almost  like  the  regular  so-called 
"rifle"  butt  plates.  It  was  taken  off  and  ham- 
mered flatter  and  straighter  with  the  result 
that  when  wood  was  cut  to  conform, 
recoil  was  not  nearly  so  noticeable. 

Sights  of  course  are  the  most  frequently 
changed  item.  Factories  are  supplying  bet- 
ter sights  than  they  did  a  few  years  ago,  but. 
so  far  none  have  furnished  anything  but  open 
sights.  The  first  real  rifle  ever  owned  by  the 
writer  was  a  303  Savage.  One  day  I  missed  a 
big  wild  turkey  on  a  fair  snap  shot.  There- 
upon I  immediately  proceeded  to  squander 
the  considerable  (for  me)  sum  of  three  dollars 
for  a  Lyman  rear  sight,  and  thereafter  old 
round-barrelled  Sally  and  I  usually  brought 
the  answer. 

This  article  is  not  intended  to  preach  about 
which  sights  are  best,  but  just  to  tell  the  story 
of  what  we  have  done.  That  original  Savage 
was  finally  fitted  with  a  Lyman  No.  5  front 
sight,  which  has  an  ivory  blade  interchange- 
able with  a  black  bead  in  a  ring,  which  made 
a  pretty  workable  combination.  When  that 
rifle  was  discarded,  Marble  and  Sheard  gold 
bead  front  sights  were. used  for  several  years 
on  other  rifles,  but  they  always  seemed  to 
have  a  tendency  to  blur  in  sunlight,  and  they 
appeared  poorly  outlined  in  certain  lights  and 
against  same  objects.  WThen  V-M  sights  first 
came  out,  they  were  tried  with  rather  astonish- 
ing results.  Groups  seemed  to  be  almost  a 
half  smaller.  Definition  in  all  lights  and  on 
all  manner  of  objects  averaged  a  hundred 
per  cent,  better.  For  nine  years  past  we  have 
been  using  home-made  V-M  front  sights  of 
steel,  as  well  as  Marble's  V-Ms,  and  they  con- 
tinue to  demonstrate  their  claims  to  better 
definition  and  better  average  accuracy. 

A  certain  amount  of  experience  with  ivory 
bead  sights  on  a  couple  of  rifles  has  been  ac- 
cumulated at  the  same  time.  Wrh£n  face  of 
an  ivory  bead  is  straight  and  square  its  clear- 
ness against  game  usually  is  excellent.  Its 
blur  sometimes  against  a  target,  but  that  is 
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a  place  where  blurring  can  be  forgiven.  At 
the  present  time,  all  the  rifles  in  the  home  gun 
cabinet  are  fitted  with  V-M  fiont  sights  or 
square  faced  ivory  beads. 

Our  rear  sights  invariably  are  of  the  peep 
type.  One  thing  we  insist  on  is  windgauge 
movement  in  the  sight.  The  only  rifle  not  so 
fitted  is  a  45-70.  All  high  power  rifles  require 
side  adjustment  of  sights  for  different  kinds 
and  lots  of  ammunition.  The  Lyman  wind- 
gauge  stem  No.  47  has  been  used  with  satis- 
faction, as  well  as  the  Lyman  No.  30 }4,  with 
windgauge  in  base.  On  405  and  30-1906 
Winchester  rifles  Lyman  No.  41  and  Lyman 
No.  38  are  used;  on  Springfield  and  Ross,  the 
excellent  Lyman  No.  48.  On  two  rifles 
Marble  extension  base  sights  are  used,  with 
Lyman  No.  47  windgauge  heads  brazed  to 
their  stems. 

Proper  sights  double  a  man's  chance  for 
killing  game.  It  is  not  so  much  downright 
increase  in  accuracy  which  makes  the  differ- 
ence, for  very  fine  groups  can  be  made  with 
almost  any  open  sights  under  good  condition. 
The  advantage  comes  in  getting  sights  set 
more  precisely  where  the  rifle  shoots,  in  gett- 
ing sights  that  suit  the  eyes  and  purposes  of 
man  who  uses  them,  and  in  better  visibility 
where  light  is  poor.  Value  of  ammunition 
wrasted  in  adjusting  crude  open  sights  often 
will  pay  for  the  very  best  windgauge  peep 
sights — and  when  you  have  adjusted  the  rifle 
once,  you  are  likely  to  have  to  do  it  over  again 
as  soon  as  you  buy  another  lot  of  cartridges. 
Value  of  game  missed,  and  of  time  you  spend 
finding  it,  will  buy  a  new  gun,  not  to  mention 
new  sights. 

Open  sights  have  been  improved  by  filing 
the  notch  big  enough  so  that  the  front  bead 
can  be  seen  full.  A  clean-cut  open  sight  with 
proper  notch  has  almost  equalled  a  peep 
sight  in  satisfaction,  but  not  quite,  especially 
in  fast  shooting  and  very  fine  shooting.  In 
connection  with  sights,  it  is  important  to 
learn  trajectory  and  at  100  and  200  yards, 


group  size  your  rifle  will  make,  time  of  flight 
(as  measured  by  your  eye),  also  fall  of  reduced 
loads  if  you  use  them.  Until  you  know  how 
much  your  bullet  falls,  or  where  it  is  going  to 
strike  at  any  range,  you  are  hardly  in  condition 
to  guarantee  results  at  running  game.  Shoot 
at  distances  you  step  off,  then  mark  your  rear 
sight  with  a  knife  in  a  way  you  will  not  for- 
get. To  determine  group,  shoot  ten  or  more 
shots  at  one  mark  without  going  to  look.  The* 
result  will  show  you  what  you  really  depend 
on  doing  to  game. 

Stiff  actions  can  be  made  to  work  smoothly 
and  easily  by  dusting  them  with  powdered 
emery  and  then  working  them  fieely  for  a 
few  minutes.  We  have  smoothed  up  a  stiff 
Springfield  bolt  that  way,  and  a  Model  '95 
Winchester  action  that  worked  like  a  thresh- 
ing machine  before,  but  now  works  like  a 
charm.  A  new  Savage  bolt  rifle  is  waiting 
in  a  corner  now  for  its  dose  of  this  treatment. 

Sometimes  one  can- pick  up  an  old  rifle  with 
a  smooth  action  and  a  beautiful  trigger  pull, 
and  have  a  new  barrel  fitted.  Barrels  are 
apt  to  be  ruined  by  wear  of  muzzle  in  careless 
cleaning,  as  well  as  by  rust.  But  new  bar- 
rels are  very  cheap  compared  to  prices  of  new 
rifles,  and  when  one  has  an  old  rifle  fitted  with 
a  new  barrel,  he  has  something  better  than  a 
new  rifle,  because  he  does  not  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  trigger  fixing  and  other  adjusting. 
More  than  that,  it  is  still  possible  to  get  new 
barrels  for  many  reliable  old  rifles  which  are 
now  off  the  market.  Thus  the  Winchester 
45-70  is  no  longer  made  complete,  but  barrels 
can  be.  obtained.  It  has  been  our  experience 
that  it  pays  to  spend  a  little  money  in  equip- 
ping ourselves  with  reliable  and  suitable 
rifles.  That  does  not  mean  to  pay  outside 
prices  to  every  profiteer  who  offers  some"doo- 
dad"  for  a  rifle,  but  it  does  mean  to  fix  trigger 
pulls,  sights  and  stocks,  smooth  up  actions, 
make  sure  magazines  are  feeding  certainly, 
check  smooth  hand-holds,  and  work  over  ifl 
'general  every  rifle  bought  new.  It  pays  to' 
do  this  in  advance  of  going  into  the  woods. 


A  Talk  on  Revolvers 

,  M.  Neely 

THE  worn-out  subject  of  the  .45  Single  issue  of  Bod  and  Gun,  there  is  a  letter  from 

Action  Colt  against  the  latest  patterns  Chas.  E.  Hastings,  inquiring  what  you  mean 

by  the  same  firm  and  Smith  &  Wesson,  when  you  reply  to  a  form  correspondent  on  the 

keep)*  being  revived  by  one  and  another  of    subject  in  this  way  "I  do  not  believe  it j 

your    correspondents.    In    the    November  (the  S.A.  .45)  will  prove  as  good  a  target  wea-i 
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pon  as  some  of  the  other  models  of  Colt  and 
S.  &  W.  Arms  which  permit  of  a  cleaner  and 
shorter  sweep  of  the  hammer." 

Surely  this  docs  not  require  explanation. 
Anyone  who  has  used  the  old-time  .44  or  .45 
S.A.  knows  that  the  stroke  of  the  hammer  is 
much  longer  than  in  any  of  the  best  weapons 
made  to-day.  This  may  be  seen  by  placing 
both  models  at  full-cock  on  a  table.  It  will 
be  at  once  noticed  that  the  hammer  of  the 
old-timer  comes  much  further  back  than  that 
of  the  others,  and  of  course  has  further  to 
travel  in  it's  fall  when  the  trigger  is  pulled. 
I  think,  to,  that  most  of  the  latest  revolvers 
have  a  sweeter  trigger-pull. 

The  majority  of  gun  cranks  seem  willing 
to  advance  with  the  times.    If  anything  new 
i»  brought  out,  it  is  tried,  discussed,  its 
good  and  bad  points  are  brought  to  light,  and 
if  it  proves  to  be  an  article  of  merit,  it  is  ac- 
cepted without  question.    Not  so  with  some 
people  and  the  old  "Peacemaker."  They 
swear  by  it  at  all  hazards,  when  at  the  same 
time  it  is  known  that  much  handier,  better 
ighted,   and   consequently   more  accurate 
eapons  are  in  daih  use. 
We  have  known  some  good  targets  to  be 
ade  with  S.A.  .44  and  .45  with  1]^  barrel, 
ut  this  was  done  by  men  who  used  the  gun 
'moot  daily  and  fired  thousands  of  shots  in  a 
ear.    The  great  drawback  to  the  .45  was  its 
eavy  recoil, — we  have   noticed  beginners 
inch  under  it  so  much  they  were  actually 
afraid,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  of  these  would 
ever  become  good  shots,  with  that  weapon, 
he  ,44  was  somewhat  more  pleasant  to  shoot, 
nd  in  my  opinion  made  better  targets;  but, 
man  had  to  do  a  lot  of  work  with  either  of 
hem  to  become  even  moderately  successful. 
When  we  read  of  what  the  "Cowpunchers" 
d  "badmen"  of  past  days  have  done  with 
is  gun,  let  us  take  it  with  a  very  big  grain 
f  salt.    Books  of  fiction  are  written  to  sell, 
ot  to  state  facts,  and  most  of  those  relating 
o  the  old-time  west  are  full  or  flaring  exag- 
erations  with  regard  to  the  shooting  abilities 
f  their  heroes.    We  read  them,  we  enjoy 
hem  more  or  less,  at  the  same  time  knowing 
hat  much  related  therein — is  overdrawn. 
Take  the  shooting  "stunts"  of  one  "Hopa- 
ng  Cassidy"  as  related  in  the  closing  chapt- 
ers of  "Bar  20,"  a  book  written  by  Clarence 
.  Mulford, — read  it,  and  then  imagine  any- 
hing  like  this  taking  place  in  real  life. 

Against  this  we  place  the  experience  and 
opinion  of  such  a  man  as  the  late  Col.  W.  F. 
Cody,  whose  western  experiences  covered 
practically  the  whole  of  his  lifetime.    He  lov- 


ed guns,  and  would  discuss  firearms  and  shoot- 
ing for  hours  on  end.  When  asked  whether 
the  .44  or  .45  Colt  was  preferred  by  most  men, 
he  said  — "It  didn't  make  any  difference,  just 
what  we  happened  to  have  at  the  time." 
He  admitted  that  old-timers  could  not  shoot 
as  well  as  the  gun-men  of  today,  simply  be- 
cause they  did  not  have  as  accurate  rifles, 
revolvers,  and  loads.  He  claimed  that  Cap- 
tain Hardy  and  C.  M.  McCutchen  of  to-day 
can  out-shoot  the  best  of  old-timers.  Frank 
North  was  one  of  these  latter,  and  was  looked 
on  as  a  wonder  in  his  day. 

Some  of  these  men  of  the  past  had  one 
splendid  quality — they  were  willing  to  give 
the  credit  of  being  the  best  gunman  to  the 
other  fellow.  Captain  Hardy,  who  was  an 
excellent  marksman  says  that  Col.  Cody  was 
the  best  shot  from  horseback  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Col.  Cody  willingly  gives  the 
palm  to  Frank  North,  among  old  timers,  as 
the  best  revolver  shot  under  any  conditions 
he  had  ever  seen. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  literature  written 
about  men  of  the  old  west,  "Wild  Bill"  stood 
as  a  peer  among  gun-men,  both  for  quickness 
and  accuracy.  But  Col.  Cody,  who  knew 
him  personally  for  many  years,  said  that  he 
had  seen  very  many  men  who  excelled  him 
on  these  two  points,  men  who  were  probably 
forgotten  the  moment  they  were  dead. 

We  must  not  forget  that  those  men  who 
were  proficient  with  the  .45  S.A.  in  the  past, 
wore  it  and  used  it  daily,  chiefly  because  their 
lives  and  safety  depended  on  their  being  able 
to  use  it  quickly  and  well.  Today,  we  do  not 
require  to  carry  weapons  for  safety-sake  and 
few  ol  us  use  them  as  much  as  did  the  men  of 
old  frontier  days. 

Personally,  my  choice  of  side  arms  are  the 
Colt  .38  auto  Military  model  with  6"  barrel 
and  the  Colt  .38  Revolver  with  6"  or  1V2" 
ban  el  and  target  sights  as  supplied  by  the 
Colt  Co.  I  have  yet  to  see  anything  to  sur- 
pass the  latter  lor  handiness,  reliability  and 
accuracy. 

The  "NewT  Service"  Colt  taking  the  heavier 
cartridges  is  an  accurate  shooting  weapon, 
but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  could  be  used  for  as 
many  purposes  as  the  old  Single  Action  with- 
out a  serious  breakdown.  The  latter  was 
built  for  a  certain  type  of  service:  the  rough 
use  which  was  inseparable  from  the  daily  life 
on  the  frontier,  where  repairs  were  hard  to 
obtain,  and  a  breakdown  meant  the  purchase 
of  a  new  gun.  But  these  days,  are  past. 
The  automatic  seems  to  be  more  in  demand 
than  the  revolver,  and  will,  no  doubt,  ere 
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long  take  it's  place  entirely  as  a  weapon  of 
defence. 

While  writing  this  a  neighbor  has  dropped 
in  to  say  that  he  had  just  bought  a  new  gun, — 
a  .25-35  Carbine,  which  he  expects  to  use  in 
bear-hunting  sometime  soon.  This  would-be 
Nimrod  has  never  spent  a  day  on  the  moun- 
tains or  in  the  woods  in  his  life  and  has  never 
shot  out  of  anything  bigger  than  a  .22,  less 
than  50  shots  at  that.  When  told  it  would  be 
well  to  have  a  little  more  expeiience,  and  a 


bigger  gun  than  the  .25-35  before  facing  a 
probable  grizzly,  he  still  fondly  believed  that 
with  his  present  experience  and  his  little  gun, 
he  was  fully  equipped  to  meet  the  worst  that 
came  along.  I  proposed  to  lay  the  matter 
before  the  Editor  of  Rod  and  Gun,  and  I  want 
you,  Sir,  to  tell  this  fellow  candidly  how  many 
grains  of  wisdom  you  think  he  has  packed 
away.  I  showed  him  a  .405  Winchester  which 
I  thought  would  serve  him  better,  but  he 
declined  to  see  the  merits  of  the  larger  gun. 


Exceptional  Scores  and  Targets 

Editor 


WE  believe  that  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  print,  each  month  in  this  depart- 
ment, several  exceptionally  fine  scores 
or  groups  made  by  our  friends  and  subscrib- 
ers. 

The  writer  is  particularly  interested  in 
groups  that  are  made  from  50  to  100  yards, 
especially  with  .22  calibre  rifles  as  this  is  a 
sport  that  is  bound  to  grow  in  this  country. 
It  is  also  possible  to  print  50  to  100  targets 
full  size,  which  cannot  very  well  be  done  with 
long  range  targets. 

This  Department  will,  therefore,  welcome 
exceptionally  fine  targets  or  groups  of  any 
kind  that  have  been  made  by  our  friends  and 
subscribers. 

In  sending  in  your  targets  please  give  a  full 
description  of  the  weapons  and  ammunition, 
and  something  of  the  conditions  of  the  shoot- 
ing, written  in  the  form  of  a  short  article  so 
that  the  other  readers  will  appreciate  the  class 
under  which  the  exceptional  score  sent  in 
was  made.  We  prefer  groups  of  from  7  to 
20  shots  each.  Five  shot  groups  do  not  con- 
tain enough  shots  to  eliminate  freak  groups  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  Please  bear  in  mind 
that  we  must  insist  upon  one  condition  being 
observed,  and  that  is  that  all  of  the  ranges 
must  be  accurately  measured.  Groups  made 
at  ranges  that  are  guessed  at  or  paced  will  not 
be  printed.  We  believe  that  this  feature  of 
the  department  will  prove  very  interesting  to 
many  of  the  readers  who  like  the  old  turkey 
shoots  and  who  are  very  much  interested  in 
fine  target  shooting.  We  believe  that  several 
months  of  this  practice  will  bring  to  light 
some  exceptionally  fine  groups. 

In  case  some  of  the  readers  are  not  familiar 


with  what  are  actually  considered  good  groups 
at  various  langes  we  might  add  that  groups 
laiger  than  1  to  1%  inches  at  50  yards,  2Tto 
23/£  inches  at  100  yards,  or  4  to  5  inches  at 
200  yards  are  not  worth  sending  in  unless  the 
groups  is  exceptionally  fine  with  the  exception 
of  one  shot. 


Shot  by  C.  S.  Landis,  Diamond  State  rifle 
range,  7  consecutive  at  50  yards,  22  B.S.A. 
peep  sights,  prone  position,  U.S.N. R.A.  cart- 
ridges.    Witnessed  by  about  100  shooters 

and  spectators. 


We  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  receive 
plenty  of  groups  that  will  be  less  than  one- 
half  of  this  size. 

As  a  start-off,  the  Editor  is  printing  a  7 
shot  group  lecently  made  at  50  yards  at  a 
large  turkey  shoot.  It  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  accuracy  that  is  required  to  win  at  this 
kind  of  'shooting.  The  combination  that 
made  this  group  won  all  of  the  first  prizes  at 
that  match. 
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The  .38-40  Has  The  Last  Word 

'  Ashley  A.  Haines 


AFTER  reading  Mr.  John  Lynn's  criticism 
of  my  articles  on  the  .38-40  for  deer 
shooting,  I  am  rather  at  a  loss  to  account 
for  the  attitude  that  he  assumed  and  believe 
that  he  rather  misunderstood  my  meaning  in 
some  of  the  articles. 

I  wrote  a  reply  of  considerable  length 
replying  to  his  last  article  and  decided  after 
giving  the  matter  more  careful  thought  that 
it  would  be  best  to  drop  the  matter  without 
further  discussion  so  that  there  would  be  no 
misunderstanding  between  us  as  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  any- 
thing of  a  controversial  nature. 

However,  in  closing  I  would  suggest  that 
Mr.  Lynn  and  others  who  are  interested 
would  take  the  trouble  to  re-read  my  former 
articles  and  possibly  at  that  time  they  would 
take  a  different  view  of  them  and  would  more 
readily  agree  with  me. 

Now,  just  a  word  concerning  rifles  suitable 
for  deer  shooting.  If  Mr.  Lynn  and  others 
require  a  .405  for  regularly  landing  game  of 
this  nature  they  have  my  permission  to  use 
them  and  advocate  their  use  to  the  exclusion 
of  other  calibres.  I  only  hope  that  he  will 
grant  the  rest  of  us  the  privilege  of  using 


rifles  of  less  power  with  which  many  of  us  are 
perfectly  satisfied.  Rifles,  by  the  way,  with 
which  we  get  our  venison  as  regularly  as  we 
believe  the  advocates  of  these  dreadnaughts 
get  theirs. 


Reply  by  the  Editors — 

This  controversy  between  Mr.  Lynn  and 
Mr.  Haines  will  cease  with  this  note  by  Mr. 
Haines  as  apparently  both  of  these  well-known 
contributors  were  beginning  to  get  a  little 
personal. 

However,  the  subject  of  big  bore  vs.  small 
bore  and  high  velocity  vs.  low  velocity  rifles 
is  always  an  interesting  subject  to  discuss  and 
we  always  welcome  articles  of  this  nature  to 
these  columns  provided  the  men  who  write 
the  articles  can  keep  calm  during  the  ensuing 
argument.  Most  of  us  learn  by  experience 
and  sometimes  we  change  our  views  as  we 
gain  a  greater  amount  of  experience  and  also 
as  we  gain  it  under  different  conditions,  and 
for  that  reason  I  believe  that  articles  of  this 
nature  are  always  instructive  as  well  as 
entertaining. 

Editor. 


Queries  and  Answers 


A- Few  Odd  Hunting  Experiences. 
Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

There  are  two  letters  in  your  December 
number  "that  remind  me" — One  is  "That 
Reminds  Me,"  the  other — "Experiences  with 
Home  Made  Ammunition." 

First: — Some  thirty  years  ago,  a  brother 
arrived  from  a  trip  North,  with  a  new  rifle 
and  wanted  a  shot  at  real  game.  I  told  him 
I  knew  of  an  old  ruffed  grouse  that  I  could 
pilot  him  to.  So — one  afternoon  (it  was  in 
October)  I  took  him  out  of  town  about  two 
miles.  I  told  him  to  stand  very  quiet.  Very 
soon  the  old  grouse  drummed. 

I  then  told  him  to  give  me  ten  minutes  to 
go  down  and  cross  the  fence  under  a  little 
hill,  where  there  was  a  little  brook  (here  called 
a  branch)  with  thickets  of  laurel.  At  the 
expiration  of  ten  minutes,  he  was  to  cross  the 
fence  and  walk  about  forty  yards  at  right 
angles  to  it,  and  watch  the  old  log,  some  fifty 


feet  long  about  midway  on  which  the  old  cock 
would  be. 

I  carried  out  my  part  of  the  program  and 
sat  down  with  my  back  to  a  small  tree,  and 
facing  the  thicket — knowing  if  the  old  cock 
flew,  he  would  fly  right  for  the  thicket. 

I  sat  for  quite  a  while,  when  I  heard  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  and  the  coming  bullet,  which 
fell  at  my  feet,  battered  out  of  all  shape. 

I  leaned  forward  and  picked  it  up  just  as  the 
old  cock  sailed  by  me  within  four  feet.  I 
dropped  the  bullet,  and  quickly  fired  as  the 
bird  reached  the  thicket.  I  never  saw  or 
heard  it  again.  I  fear  I  broke  a  wing,  but  had 
no  dog.  This  was  such  an  unusual  occur- 
rence, I  wanted  to  keep  the  bullet,  so  brought 
it  home  with  me;  but,  my  best  half,  while  I 
was  relating  the  experience  to  her,  threw  it 
into  the  fire.    Strange — but  true. 

Second: — During  the  war  between  the 
states,  our  family  refugeed  in  a  small  town  in 
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South  Carolina.  My  father  and  an  older 
brother  were  in  the  army.  My  brother  sup- 
plied me  with  cannon  powder,  which  I  pow- 
dered up.  It  was  dirty  stuff.  Lead  pipe,  I 
split  and  cut  in  very  small  cakes  with  a  large 
table  knife;  then,  rolled  with  a  flat  iron.  We 
could  then,  only  get  G.D.  caps,  but  when  I 
could  get  a  few  Ely  double  water-proof,  I 
used  them  more  than  once  by  putting  a  match 
head  in  the  explosive  cap  and  it  worked  too. 

Yes — those  days  will  always  come  back  to 
one,  and  this  letter  in  the  December  issue 
carries  me  back  half  a  century.  I  learned  to 
shoot  under  difficulties— but,  I  learned  to 
shoot. 

Ernest  L.  Ewbank, 
Hendersonville,  N.C. 

Reply — One  of  the  most  peculiar  happen- 
ings I  ever  experienced  was  on  a  small  game 
hunting  trip  years  ago.  My  kid  brother  and 
I  were  hunting  squirrels  and  grouse  and  had, 
hunted  up  a  ridge  to  a  small  clump  of  woods. 
We  sat  down  on  a  large  rail  pile  to  eat  our 
lunch,  and  spread  it  out  on  our  laps  on  the 
newspapers  in  which  it  had  been  wrapped.  . 

While  we  were  sitting  there,  someone  came 
down  over  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  chased  up 
a  big  grouse,  without  shooting  at  it.  It 
flew  down  off  the  ridge  and  tried  to  light  on 
the  top  of  my  head.  I  ducked  my  head  so 
suddenly  that  I  bit  my  tongue  quite  badly,  and 
this  of  course  startled  the  grouse,  which  flew 
down  into  the  thicket  and  disappeared.  After 
we  picked  up  the  remains  of  our  lunch,  which 
was  scattered  along  the  ground,  we  went  to 
the  thicket  and  tried  to  chase  it  out,  but  could 
not  raise  it. 

If  I  live  to  be  fifty  years  older,  I  will  never 
forget  the  unearthly  noise  that  grouse  made 
when  it  arose  off  the  top  of  my  hat.  It  was 
one  of  the  most  peculiar  and  horrible  exper- 
iences I  ever  had,  as  I  had  no  idea  what  it 
was  at  the  time,  until  I  saw  the  grouse  fly 
down  the  hill.  When  the  grouse  came  into 
sight,  it  sounded  exactly  like  the  arrival  of  a 
small  shell,  and  when  it  started  off  my  head, 
I  thought  the  thing  had  exploded. 

Editor. 


The  Effect  of  Sticking  a  Cleaning  Rag  in  the 
Rifle  Barrel. 

Editor,  Guns  and  Ammunition  Dept. 

On  one  occasion  when  cleaning  the  barrel  of 
my  rifle  the  rag  stuck  about  two  and  one-half 
to  three  inches  ffom  the  muzzle.  A  friend 
bored  it  out  from  the  muzzle  and  when  it 
was  removed  I  noticed  a  scratch  all  around 
the  bore  where  the  rag  had  been.  This 


scratch  isn't  very  large  and  can  only  be  seen 
from  the  muzzle.  Will  this  effect  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  rifle,  and  if  so,  how  can  it  be 

fixed? 

My  rifle  is  a  .25  Calibre  Rim  Fire.  Should 
I  use  the  long  or  short  cartridges?  What 
kind  of  oil  would  you  advise,  in  cleaning  out 

this  rifle? 

D.  S., 

Midland,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  had  the  same  thing  happen  to  me 
once  when  using  my  finest  rifle  and  I 
got  rid  of  it  by  shooting  about  one  hundred 
metal  cased  bullets  through  it.  Up  until  that 
time  it  almost  ruined  the  accuracy.  Possibly 
a  good  gunsmith  could  work  this  down  with 
emery  and  a  lead  plug,  but  I  would  not  ad- 
vise  you  to  try  it  yourself.  As  this  is  a  rim  j 
fire  cartridge  you  could  not  very  well  try  the 
metal  cased  bullet  method  of  getting  rid  of 
it.  You  should  always  use  the  regular  .23 
Stevens  Rim  Fire  cartridges,  which  you  pro- 
bably call  the  long  cartridges.  This  advice 
would  hold  good  for  any  rifle  where  more  than 
one  length  of  cartridge  could  be  used. 

There  is  no  oil  made  that  is  of  any  use 
whatever  in  cleaning  rifles.    Oil  is  used  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  bore  after  the  ; 
rifle  is  cleaned,  and  the  use  of  oil  before  the  | 
rifle  is  cleaned  makes  it  just  that  much  harder 
to  clean  the  barrel.    You  should  use  some  * 
good  nitro-cleaning  fluid  such  as  Winchester  | 
Crystal  Cleaner,  Hoppe's  No.  9,  Stronger 
Ammonia  or  hot  soda  water  solution  or  just 
plain  hot  water.    After  the  barrel  is  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  oil  it,  or  what  is  still  better,  grease 
it  with  gun  grease.    There  is  no  more  reason- 
to  expect  that  oil  will  clean  a  rifle  barrel  than 
there  is  to  expect  that  washing  a  pair  of  dirty 
hands  with  oil  will  clean  them.    The  office  of 
the  oil  is  to  keep  moisture  from  touching  the' 
surface  of  the  steel  of  the  barrel.    If  oil  is  put 
in  on  top  of  fouling,  the  acid  residue  of  the 
primer  is  between  the  oil  and  the  barrel  and 
there  is  a  chance  that  it  may  rust  the  barrel 

Editor. 


Various  Calibres  Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Not  knowing  much  about  rifles,  would  like 
to  have  your  advice  on  a  good  calibre  rifle  for 
deer  and  moose. 

Have  a  leaning  to  the  .401  automatic. 
Has  this  rifle  more  hitting  power  than  the  .3a 
automatic,  .303  Savage  or  .30  W.  C.  F.? 
Which  would  be  more  effective  on  moose? 
Which  of  the  above  give  long  range  and  flat 
trajectory? 
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Is  the  .101  auto.  20  inch  barrel  considered 
a  long  range  rifle?  What  would  you  advise 
for  sights  using  the  250  grain  bullet? 

Would  the  snow  have  any  effect  on  the 
working  parts  and  are  they  easily  put  out  of 
order? 

What  is  the  energy  in  pounds  of  each  of  the 
above  mentioned  rifles,  at  100  yards;  also, 
velocity. 

H.  Laniont, 

Mont  Joli,  Quebec. 

Reply — At  100  yards  these  calibres  compare 
as  follows: — 

.35  Automatic,  200  gr.  bullet,  velocity 
1681  f.s.,  energy  1260  ft.  lbs. 

!3p.3  Savage,  195  gr.  bullet,  velocity  1718 
f.s.,  energy  1285  ft.  lbs. 

.30.30  W.G.F.,  170  gr.  bullet,  velocity  1735 
f.s.,  energy  1136  ft.  lbs. 

.40;  Win.,  200  gr.  bullet,  velocity  1721  f.s., 
energy  1315  ft.  lbs. 

.401  Win.,  250  gr.  bullet,  velocity  1543  f.s., 
energy  1323  ft.  lbs. 

The  .401  calibre  automatic  is  not  considered 
a  long  range  rifle.  The  .30-1906-220  or  .35 
calibre,  model  1895,  or  .33,  model  1896  would 
make  you  a  much  better  calibre  rifle  for  moose 
shooting;  as,  you  will  notice,  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  theoretical 
of  any  of  the  rifles  mentioned. 

None  of  them  are  my  ideal  of  a  moose  cart- 
ridge, when  we  compare  them  with  some  of 
the  more  powerful  and  longer  ranged  cartrid- 
ges. All  of  them,  however,  are  fairly  good 
killers  at  medium  range. 

The  .401  Winchester  automatic,  should 
work  alright  in  snow  as  the  action  is  well 
enclosed.  For  sights  I  would  recommend  a 
small  ivory  or  gold  bead  front  sight  and  a 
receiver  peep  rear  sight  on  the  .401  Winches- 
ter automatic. 

Editor. 


Chilled  vs.  Drop  Shot. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
Will  chilled  shot  carry  up  as  far  as  soft  shot? 
Do  you  think  that  chilled  shot  will  injure 
the  barrel  of  a  shotgun?  Some  fellow  hunters 
told  me  that  chilled  shot  did  not  carry  up  at 
long  range. 

E.  Vallance, 

Prescott,  Ont. 

Reply- — Theoretically,  chilled  shot  would 
not  hold  their  velocity  as  well  as  drop  shot; 
practically,  there  would  be  very  little  dif- 
ference. Chilled  shot  would  be  slightly  hard- 
er than  drop  shot,  but  any  standard  make  of 
shotgun  will  last  a  lifetime  with  either  type 
of  shot. 


You  can  depend  upon  it  that  chilled  shot 
will  kill  just  as  far  as  drop  shot,  because  they 
will  penetrate  better  with  low  velocity. 

Editor. 


A  New  Barrel  For  a  .40-65  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  please  tell  me  if  a  rifle  barrel, 
.40-65.  calibre,  that  is  pitted  a  little  can  be 
rebored  or  would  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  new 
barrel  put  on — my  rifle  being  a  Winchester, 
model  1886.  What  would  the  velocity  of 
this  calibre  be  at  a  hundred  yards;  also,  it's 
penetration,  with  the  260  grain  bullet. 

F.  L.  M., 

Mooretown,  Ont. 

Reply — If  you  are  sure  that  your  barrel  is 
sufficiently  pitted  to  ruin  the  shooting,  I 
would  suggest  that  you  have  a  new  barrel 
put  on.  provided  you  could  get  it,  as  this 
calibre  is  no  longer  being  made  by  the  Win- 
chester Co. 

The  velocity  of  the  .40-65,  260  cartridge  at 
100  yards  is  1145  f.s.  and  the  trajectory 
height  would  be  about  3".  The  penetration 
would  be  about  one  foot  of  soft  pine. 

If  you  prefer  you  could  very  likely  have 
your  rifle  rebored  to  use  the  .45-70  cartridge. 
It  is  usually  more  satisfactory  to  get  new  bar- 
rels. 

Editor. 


Reduced  Loads  In  a  .32  Remington. 

Editor,  (kins  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  recently  purchased  a  6  shot.  .32  calibre 
Remington  repeater,  pump  action,  and  would 
like  to  know  what  you  think  of  getting  an 
auxiliary  cartridge  for  this  gun  to  use  a  .32 
pistol  cartridge  in,  for  target  work  or  small 
game. 

Would  there  be  any  danger  of  the  all  lead 
bullet  leading  up  the  barrel  if  it  were  greased? 

The  Marble  people  have  an  auxiliary  cart- 
ridge to  use  with  this  gun,  taking  a  .32  Colt 
Auto-pistol  cartridge.  Would  this  be  all 
right?  Could  this  auxiliary  cartridge  be  used 
the  same  as  the  other  cartridges  in  the  maga- 
zine.? 

The  sight  is — I  think  what  they  call  a  Buck- 
horn  rear  sight.  It  is  a  common  flat  spring 
sight  which  on  some  rifles  has  a  notched  bar 
to  raise  it.  On  this  one  it  is  a  wheel,  which 
turns  on  a  fixed  screw,  and  all  around  the 
edge  are  letters  from  a  to  h.  Does  this  mean 
that  every  letter  stands  for  a  hundred  yards? 

Augustine  Bourque, 

Shediac,  N.B. 
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Reply — I  would  suggest  that  you  would  re- 
load your  ammunition  with  short  range  loads 
rather  than  to  use  an  auxiliary  chamber  with 
pistol  cartridges,  as  the  results  would  be  much 
more  satisfactory.  You  can  obtain  reason- 
able accuracy  with  the  pistol  cartridges,  but 
not  sufficient  for  fine  target  shooting.  It  will 
be  impossible  to  tell  you  which  notch  on  your 
rear  sight  will  change  the  sighting  of  your 
rifle  by  100  yards  except  by  actual  trial. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  try  the 
rifle  out  at  from  50  yards  up  to  the  limit  of 
range  at  which  you  will  use  it.  Shoot  several 
shots  at  each  range  and  be  sure  to  shoot  them 
from  the  same  position  and  if  possible,  with 
the  same  amount  of  light  on  the  sights.  The 
changes  of  light  will  cause  a  large  amount  of 
difference  in  the  grouping  of  the  shots. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  tell  me  what  are  the  standard  sizes 
of  targets  in  Canada  for  use  with  the  22  rifle 
at  25,  50,  100,  150,  200  and  250  yards  respec- 
tively. I  am  using  the  Savage  N.R.A.  22 
rifle,  which  will  handle  all  of  the  above  ranges. 

I  notice  cartridges  advertised  as  "N.R.A. 
Cartridges."  Are  these  the  same  as  "Long 
Rifle."    If  not,  what  is  the  difference? 

Where  can  I  purchase  targets  ready  printed? 

C.  H.  James, 

Regifia,  Sask.  . 

Reply — It  is  customary  to  have  the  ten 
ring  of  the  25  yard  target,  3^"  in  diameter; 
the  50  yard — l"  in  diameter;  the  100  yard — 
2"  in  diameter,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  know  of 
any  standard  targets  for  150  and  250  yards 
excepting  the  C-4  target  which  is  used  at 
200-250  yards.  N.R.A.  cartridges,  are  long 
rifle  cartridges  manufactured  by  the  U.S. 
Cartridge  Co.  and  Peters'  Cartridge  Co.  and 
are  so  loaded  to  give  a  higher  velocity  than 
their  regular  issue  of  long  rifle  cartridges. 

You  can  obtain  targets,  free  of  charge, 
from  the  Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Co., 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  or  the  Remington  Arms 
Co.  Inc.,  233  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
When  you  write  to  them  tell  them  the  ranges 
at  which  you  will  shoot. 

Editor. 


Various  Rifles  For  Moose. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  know  the  velocity  and 
energy  of  the  .33  Winchester  Rifle,  Model 
1886  at  200,  300,  400  yds.,  using  the  200  grain 
soft  point  bullet,  Winchester  make  ammuni- 
tion. 


Would  the  Savage  ammunition  .303  calibre 
using  the  copper  cased  bullets  as  they  make, 
give  less  metal  fouling  in  the  barrel  than 

Remington  shells  with  nickel  bullets.? 

Which  is  the  better  moose  gun — .303 
Savage  Featherweight  or  .30-30  Winchester? 

Which  bullet  would  you  choose  for  moose 
shooting  at  long  range — 300  or  400  yards, 
soft  nose  or  hard  point  bullets  using  Savage 
.303  rifle? 

'  What  is  the  chamber  pressure  of  .303 
Savage  Featherweight  rifle  using  Savage  am- 
munition; also  of  .30-30  Winchester  using 
Winchester  ammunition? 

What  is  the  velocity  and  energy  of  the  .303 
Savage  Featherweight  rifle  at  200,  300,  400 
yards  using  Savage  ammunition? 

Would  you  choose  the  .303  Savage,  .30-30 
Winchester,  or  .32  Special  for  moose  at  long 
range? 

^  Russell  Raymond, 

Tusket  Falls,  N.S. 

Reply—The  .33  calibre,  model  1886  Win- 
chester cartridge,  gives  a  velocity  at  200  yds. 
of  1467  f.s.  and  an  energy  of  960  ft.  lbs.  At 
300  yards,  the  velocity  is  1246  f.s.  and  the 
energy  680  ft.  lbs.  At  500  yds.  the  velocity 
is  1009  f.s.  and  the  energy  454  ft.  lbs.  These 
figures  are  from  the  Newton  catalog,  but 
Winchester  ammunition  would  give  practical- 
ly the  same  results. 

Ammunition  loaded  with' copper-jacketed 
bullets  will  give  slightly  less  metal  fouling 
than  ammunition  loaded  with  cupro  nickel 
bullets;  but,  in  the  .303  calibre  Savage  neither 
type  will  give  excessive  metal  fouling.  The 
.303  Savage  cartridge  is  a  more  effective  cart- 
ridge on  moose  than  the  .30-30  Winchester. 

I  would  always  use  the  soft  point  bullet  for 
game  shooting  at  long  range  in  the  .303  Savage 
rifle.  The  breech  pressures  of  the  .303 
Savage  and  the  .30-30  Winchester,  can  be 
obtained  from  these  companies.  Either  type 
of  ammunition  will  give  pressures  that  are 
perfectly  safe  in  the  rifle  for  which  they  are 
intended.  There  would  be  very  little  dif- 
ference between  these  pressures,  and  neither 
one  of  them  would  develop  pressure  enough 
to  worry  about. 

The  .303  Savage  rifle  uses  ammunition 
loaded  with  the  195  grain  bullet  and  which 
gives  a  muzzle  velocity  of  1952  f.s.  and  has  the 
remaining  velocity  at  200  yards  of  1556  f.s. 
and  an  energy  of  987  ft.  lbs.;  at  300  yards  the 
velocity  is  1300  f.s.,  and  the  remaining  energ 
762  ft.  lbs.;  at  500  yards,  remaining  velocit 
is  1082  f.s.  and  the  energy  is  509  ft.  lbs. 

I  would  not  choose  any  of  the  cartridg 
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mentioned  for  moose  shooting  at  long  range, 
but  would  choose  a  cartridge  like  the  .30-1906 
loaded  with  the  220  grain  soft  point  bullet. 
For  moose  shooting  at  moderate  ranges,  these 
cartridges  would  be  reasonably  satisfactory. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  range  and 
power  between  the  .32  Special,  .303  Savage  or 
the  .30-30  at  moderate  ranges  like  200  yards. 
The  .303  Savage  would  be  the  better  cartridge 
of  the  three. 

Editor. 


Choosing  Between  Two  Rifles. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  re- 
garding two  rifles,  and  their  respective  merits 
as  to  moose  killing? 

What  bullet,  powder  and  how  much  of  the 
latter  do  you  recommend  for  the  .303  British? 

What  load  and  what  bullet  do  you  recom- 
mend for  the  Winchester,  .33  calibre,  model 
1886,  24"  barrel? 

I  have  both  and  do  not  need  them,  and  wish 
to  keep  the  one  most  suitable  for  moose.  The 
.303  British  has  a  28"  barrel,  I  think,  although 
I  would  not  be  certain. 

F.  E.  R., 

ort  Colborne,  Ont. 

Reply — The  .303  British  cartridge,  when 
oaded  with  a  215  grain  bullet,  has  a  muzzle 
elocity  of  2000  f.s.  and  a  remaining  velocity 
at  100  yards  of  1776  f.s.;  it's  energy  at  the 
uzzle  is  1908  ft.  lbs.  and  the  remaining  ener- 
at  100  yards  is  1506  ft.  lbs. 
The  .33  Winchester,  loaded  with  a  200  grain 
bullet,  has  a  muzzle  velocity  of  2050  f.s.  and  a 
emaining  velocity  at  100  yards  of  1761  f.s. 
he  energy  at  the  muzzle  is  1867  ft.  lbs.  and 
e  remaining  energy  at  100  yards  is  1758 
t.  lbs. 

You  will  notice  there  is  a  very  slight  d-iffer- 
nce  in  energy  between  these  two  cartridges, 
heoretically,  there  is  a  slight  difference  in 
avor  of  the  .303.    On  account  of  the  flat 
oint  of  the  bullet  of  the  .33,  I  believe  that 
ou  would  find  it  to  be  the  better  killer  at 
hort-  range.    As  there  is  so  little  difference 
n  calibre,  bullet  weight,  velocity  and  energy, 
etween  these  two  cartridges,  I  would  keep 
e  rifle  with  which  you  can  do  the  best  snap 
ooting.    This  would  depend  almost  entirely 
upon  the  way  the  rifle  fits  you,  the  smooth- 
ness of  its  trigger  pull  and  the  type  of  sights 
with  which  it  is  fitted.    The  .33  Winchester 
has  always  been  my  ideal  of  a  lever  action,  as 
tar  as  appearance  and  balance  are  concerned, 
and  the  cartridge  is  a  good  killer. 
In  this  case,  I  would  say  that  your  decision 


should  be  influenced  by  the  relative  difference 
with  which  you  make  a  given  number  of  hits 
in  the  shortest  possible  time  at  off-hand  snap 
shooting,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 
length  of  time  it  takes  to  hit  with  the  first 
shot.  Editor. 


The  .303  Lee  Enfield. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  let  me  know  what  you  think  about 
the  .303  Lee  Enfield  sporting  rifle. 

J.  Heyden, 

Medstead,  Sask. 

Reply— The  .303  Lee  Enfield  sporting  rifle 
would  make  you  a  very  satisfactory  big  game 
rifle.  The  cartridges  are  effective  and  very 
easily  obtained  almost  anywhere  in  Canada. 

Editor. 


-  Purchasing  Powder  Scales. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  Bond  loading  tool  for  a  .30-1906 
and  am  getting  parts  for  same  tool  to  reload 
the  .32  Winchester  Special  with  metal  cased 
bullets.  With  the  .32  Special  I  want  velocity 
as  high  as  possible,  with  safe  pressures.  I 
have  a  new  .32  Winchester  Special  rifle  with 
21  inch  Rnd.  Bbl.  so  consider  it  reasonable  to 
use  maximum  loads.  Can  you  suggest  a 
good  scale  for  measuring  the  powder  for  ex- 
treme loads?  I  mean  one  that  is  procurable, 
and  the  price  is  not  prohibitive.  I  should 
say,  $20.00  should  be  the  limit  for  a  scale  for 
this  use,  if  the  ordinary  rifleman  was  expected 
to  buy  it.  jM 

Also,  what  do  you  know  of  the  new  Bond 
powder  measure?  Can  you  give  an  opinion 
of  the  Knoble  scope  mount  for  use  on  New 
Springfield  rifle? 

An  article  on  scales  suitable  for  measuring 
powder,  would  be  a  welcome  bit  of  informa- 
tion to  riflemen.  A  few  illustrations  would 
help  in  making  a  selection. 

E.  G.  Gale, 

Alameda,  Calif. 

Reply — Powder  scales,  suitable  for  weighing 
smokeless  powder,  can  be  obtained  from  The 
Fairbanks  Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  or 
any  of  it's  branches  or  from  The  Henry 
Troemner  Co.,  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
They  will  cost  you  in  the  neighborhood  of 
fifteen  dollars. 

I  have  not  as  yet  seen  the  new  Bond  powder 
measure,  but  understand  it  is  a  good  one.  I 
saw  the  Knoble  scope  mount  used  at  Camp 
Perry  and  it  seemed  to  give  very  good  results. 
It  has  the  advantage  of  being  well  designed  in 
so  far  as  putting  it  on  and  taking  it  off  the 
barrel  is  concerned: 
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I  agree  with  you  that^a  practical  article  it  cleaned  out,  but  if  I  could  get  the  most  of 

on  powder  scales,  would  be  very  suitable  for  it  out,  I  could  keep  it  from  gathering  any  more, 

use  in  this  department  and  I  would  welcome  What  kind  of  pull  through  would  be  the  most 

such  an  article.    I  do  not  happen  to  have  seen  effective,  and  where  could  I  get  it? 

an  article  of  this*nature*that  contained  much  Thanking  you  for  information  you* 
real  information. 


Kditoi 


youjnay  be 

able,  to  give  me.  I  am, 
Pictou,  N.S.  "Nova  Scotian" 


&<Xn  Soyne  .one  Ml  us  oJho  t; 
ike  maHujkcfunr  offoh 

Mure)  KYtrlt&y*  Mor^jick 


 *  "  '^fij* 

~  .,—3 

J  ^ 


/o3  2>u*c(*s  &  landon  O/ih. 


Cleaning^  .303|Lee  Enfield. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  lately  come  into  possession  of  a  Lee 
Enfield  rifle,  .303  calibre.  The  rifle  is  in 
perfect  condition  every  way  except  for  fouling 
in  the  barrel.  Cordite  was  the  ammunition 
that  was  always  used  in  it  and  anybody  that 
has  used  this  kind  of  ammunition  knows  what 
care  has  to  be  used  in  cleaning  out  the  rifling, 
if  you  want  to  keep  your  rifle  in  good  shooting 
condition — and,  this  is  what  the  former  owner 
of  this  rifle  failed  to  do. 

The  fouling  spoils  the  shooting  of  this  rifle 
just  a  very  little.  Not  enough  to  spoil  it  for 
deer  and  moose  shooting;  but,  it  is  there  just 
the  same  and  I  want  to  find  out  from  someone 
how  to  remove  this  fouling. 

I  don't  expect  to  be  able  to  get  the  last  of 


Reply — The  best  way  to  clean  this  rifle 
would  be  to  give  the  barrel  a  thorough  soaking 
for  about  half  an  hour  in  Whelen's  Metal 
Fouling  Solution.  In  case  you  cannot  obtain 
this,  use  the  strongest  ammonia  you  can  buy. 
Then,  dry  the  barrel  thoroughly,  oil  it,  and 
set  it  away  until  you  can  get  a  good  scratch 
brush.  I  would  suggest  that  you  buy  one 
of  the  "dreadnought"  cleaning  brushes  from 
P.  J.  O'Hare,  33  Bruce  St.,  Newark,  N.J.,  as 
well  as  one  of  his  .30  calibre  cleaning  rods  and 
use  them. 

These  dreadnought  brushes  will  take  out' 
metal  fouling  and  all  of  the  rust  that  can  be 
gotten  out  of  the  rifle  barrel.  If  you  cannot 
obtain  these,  you  can  get  most  of  it  out  with 
a  Marble's  brass  brush.  Get  a  .32  calibre 
brush  and  then  it  will  grip  the  steel  harder. 
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Motte's  paste,  applied  on  a  rag,  will  also  help 
to  remove  the  fouling.  This  can  be  obtained 
from  O'Hare.  However,  I  have  found  that 
the  vigorous  use  of  a  good  steel  brush  will 
nearly  always  take  out  the  metal  fouling — 
irrespective  of  it  being  copper  or  cupro-nickel. 

Editor. 


SHOOTING  HARES. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunitoin  Dept. 

One  Saturday  last  fall  in  company  with 
four  friends,  I  left  Brantford,  Ontario,  on  the 
Grand  Valley  Car  for  a  day's  hare  hunting. 
After  reaching  Paris,  Ontario,  we  started  out 
over  some  stubble  fields  walking  along  about 
15  yards  apart.  We  walked  over  several 
fields  without  result  when  suddenly  a  big  hare 
jumped  up  about  10  yards  to  my  left  and  ran 
down  the  field.  My  friends  were  all  young 
sportsmen  and  became  ,  very  much  excited, 
and  all  of  them  fired  at  it  without  getting  any 
results.  They  all  felt  very  much  down- 
hearted about  losing  the  first  rabbit,  but  I 
cheered  them  up  and  told  them  not  to  make 
so  much  noise  as  there  were  plenty  more  of 
them  in  the  vicinity.  After  walking  about 
50  yards  down  the  same  field  up  jumped 
another  hare,  so  I  took  a  shot  and  knocked 
him  over  at  40  yards. 

I  am  writing  you  this  letter  principally  to 
let  sportsmen  know  what  kind  of  shot  to  use 
when  hunting  hares.  I  have  seen  some  fel- 
lows use  No.  2's  or  3's.  That's  all  wrong  be- 
cause four  of  my  friends  saw  me  kill  a  12  pound 
hare  at  83  yards  with  No.  5  shot.  I  use 
Eley's  Grand  Prix  shells  and  I  will  back  Kiev's 
shells  against  any  shells  on  the  market  and  I 
have  used  all  of  the  other  makes  in  Canada 
and  the  old  country.  I  believe  that  the  best 
size  of  shot  to  use  for  all  round  shooting  is 
No.  5  or  6's.  We  bagged  five  splendid  hares 
on  this  afternoon's  shooting  and  were  back 
home  at  5  p.m. 

I  would  like  to  hear  from  some  other  sports- 
men as  to  their  experience  in  hunting  hares. 

A.  E.  Howting, 

Brantford,  Ontario. 

"Revolvers  or  Pistols  For  a  Surveying  Trip." 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  mind  giving  me  a  little  "dope" 
on  the  capabilities  of  the  Colt  Auto  .45  Gov- 
ernment Model  using  the  200  grain  bullet  as 
recommended  for  this  arm. 

I  would  greatly  prefer  your  statements  re- 
garding this  pistol  than  those  of  others  who 
may  be  interested  in  exploitation  of  this  model 
pistol. 


First:  is  it  a  more  powerful  arm  than  the 
"New  Service  .45"  using  the  S.  t&  W.  .44 
Special  or  the  Colt  .45? 

Would  the  Auto  .45  have  equal  penetration 
in  animal  tissue  as  well  as  equal  shocking 
power  at  50  ft.? 

If  unexpectedly  confronted  with  a  black 
bear  at  this  distance  with  no  other  arm  handy, 
would  it  be  advisable  to  go  to  a  finish  with 
this  weapon?  If  so,  where  would  you  advise 
placing  a  shot  or  shots? 

Are  there  any  other  revolvers  or  pistols 
than  the  one  drawn  for  comparison,  more 
powerful  and  having  greater  shocking  power 
than  the  Colt  .45  Gov.  Auto  Pistol? 

Is  this  a  useful  arm  to  take  through  the 
Canadian  far  North  woods  on  a  scientific 
survey,  not  a  hunting  trip?  Could  you  re- 
commend a  better  one? 

C.  A.  McMahon. 

Reply— The  revolvers,  pistols  and  cartridges 
that  you  mention  compare  ballistically  as 
follows:  > 

.45  Colt  Automatic,  200  gr.  bullet,  Muzzle 
Velocity  910,  f.s.,  Muzzle  Energy  368  ft.  lbs. 

.45  Colt  Automatic,  230  gr.  bullet,  Muzzle 
Velocity  809  f.s.,  Muzzle  Energy  335  ft.  lbs. 

.45  Colt  Revolvers,  255  gr.  bullet,  Muzzle 
Velocity  770  f.s.,  Muzzle  Energy  336  ft.  lbs. 

.44  Special,  216  gr.  bullet,  Muzzle  Velocity 
755  f.s.,  Muzzle"  Energy  305  ft.  lbs. 

I  would  prefer  the  .45  Colt  Auto  to  the 
revolvers  mentioned  unless  you  wish  to  reload 
the  .  11  Special  with  reduced  loads  for  shooting 
ptarmigan,  grouse  and  other  birds.  I  do 
not  have  very  much  faith  in  revolvers  or 
automatic  pistols  for  killing  big  game  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  a  black  bear  becomes 
dangerous  even  when  wounded.  If  „the  op- 
portunity presented  itself  I  would  shoot  for 
the  base  of  the  ear  as  it  is  a  most  deadly  spot 
to  hit  in  North  American  animals.  I  am 
rather  inclined  to  believe  that  you  would  get 
better  results  by  choosing  a  Colt  or  Smith  and 
Wesson  revolver  shooting  the  .38  Smith  & 
Wesson  Special  cartridge  and  use  a  variety  of 
hand-loaded  ammunition.  For  most  pur- 
poses a  .22  Colt  Automatic  Pistol  or  Smith 
and  Wesson  target  pistol  would  do  very  well 
as  long  as  it  is  not  necessary  to  kill  anything 
large.  Use  the  hollow  point,  high  velocity 
ammunition  if  you  can  get  it. 

One  advantage  of  the  .22  would  be  that  the 
ammunition  weighs  much  less  than  the  aver- 
age larger  calibre.  The  actual  danger  from 
black  bears  is  practically  nothing  when  you 
are  on  a  surveying  trip.    If  a  dangerous  situa- 
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tion  presents  itself  you  undoubtedly  should 
have  a  high  power  rifle  as  a  revolver  is  too 
uncertain  except  possibly  in  the  hands  of  an 
expert  shot.    Of  the  big  revolvers  mentioned 


I  "would  prefer  the  .45  Colt  Auto  as  it  is  easier 
to  shoot  accurately  and  besides  the  gun  is 
easier  to  carry. 

Editor. 


Amateur  Fly-Tying 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Chapter  III. 
Leader  Tying  and  Testing 

IN  the  two  chapters  already  printed  we  have 
considered  the  manufacture  of  gut  for 
leaders  and  directions  have  been  given 
for  the  coloring  of  same  suitable  for  use  in 
various  waters.  I  shall  in  the  present  chap- 
ter take  up  the  matter  of  tying  leader  strands 
together  to  make  the  whole,  it  being  presumed 
that  you  are  willing  to  do  this  yourself;  that 
you  have  purchased  your  gut  for  leaders  in 
the  hank;  that  you  have  colored  them  since 
you  cannot  buy  colored  leaders,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge,  on  the  market.  I  have 
previously  stated  that  leaders  for  trout  fishing 
can  be  made  either  level  in  calibre  (which  is 
to  say  of  the  same  thickness  throughout),  or 
it  can  be  made  tapered,  the  back  portion  of 
the  leader  being  of  heavy  gut,  the  middle  por- 
tion of  medium  gut  and  the  front  portion  of  a 
finer  gut.  By  following  up  these  latter  direc- 
tions you  attain  to  what  is  called  the  tapered 
leader.  If  you  have  never  used  one  in  your 
fishing  you  have  missed  something  for  there 
is  no  doubt  but  that  casting  ability  on  your 
part  is  increased  in  a  manner  that  it  would  be 
hard  .to  set  down  on  paper  but  which  is  a 


known  fact.  The  same  is  true  of  a  tapered 
line,  the  heavier  portion  is  back  acting  upon 
the  lighter  forward  portion  forcing  it  much  as 
does  the  crack  of  a  whip.  Gut,  as  stated, 
comes  in  hanks;  the  gut  pieces  are  twelve 
inches  in  length;  these  are  tied  together  to 
make  the  whole.  Not  all  the  gut  strands 
in  a  hank  are  of  value,  therefore  .select  the 
best  and  eliminate  the  useless.  Te  be  able 
to  tie  gut  strands  together  it  is  obvious  that 
they  must  be  soaked  in  water  heated  to  a  i 
degree  that  is  a  trifle  more  than  lukewarm. 
This  softens  the  gut  and  the  strands  can  be 
connected  without  any  trouble.  _L 

(Drawings  of  the  various,  moves  made  in  * 
tying  leader  strands  together  and  making 
other  loops  and  knots  are  of  course  a  necessity. 
The  illustrations  that  go  with  this  article  arejg 
reproductions  taken  from  the  elegant,  book 
by  Charles  Zibeon  Southard,  "Trout  FljB 
Fishing  in  America"  a  book  which  I  believe; 
to  be  one  of  the  most  interesting  ever  put  out 
and  which  should  be  in  the  library  of  every 
angler.    The  drawings  being  flawless,  there 
would  be  no  use  to  improve  upon  them;  in 
fact  the>  are  the  best  drawings  ever  made  of 
leader  knots  and  loops.) 
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To  connect  two  leader  strands  together  we 
have  for  use  the  single  surgeon's  knot  and  the 
double  surgeon's  knot  both  of  which  are  useful. 
Of  course  a  glimpse  at  the  two  drawings  will  be 
sufficient  to  show  how  this  is  done.  In  the 
single  surgeon's  knot  the  two  ends  of  the 
leaders  are  laid  together  and  the  tie  is  made. 
In  the  double  vvatei  surgeon's  knot  one  simply- 


Single  Surgeon's  Knot. 

slips  each  end  through  the  loop  once  more  and 
then  pulls  it  tight. 

Probably  no  knot  for  tying  leader  strands 
together  is  equal  to  that  known  as  the  single 
waterloop  knot,  also  known  as  the  single 
water  knot,  also  as  the  fisherman's  knot. 
Turn  to  the  illustration  for  an  idea  how  to  go 
about  this.-  It  will  practically  explain  itself. 
Figure  I.  of  the  illustrations  shows  how  the 
two  leader  ends  are  laid  to  overlap.  Figure 
2  shows  a  loop  thrown  around  one  end  and 
then  a  loop  thrown  around  the  other  after 
which  the  two  are  pulled  tight  together. 
Figure  3  shows  the  result.    But  the  claim  is* 


 ^=sm  ^ 

Double  Surgeon's  Knot. 

laid  against  the  single  waterloop  knot  that 
the  ends  cannot  be  clipped  close  to  the  knot 
without  it  coming  up.  Therefore  some  prefer 
the  double  waterloop  knot,  which  see.  It  is 
the  same  as  the  single  waterloop  knot  save 
that  instead  of  throwing  one  loop  around  the 
leader,  two  loops  are  thrown.  It  is  then  pulT- 
ed  tight  and  the  result  is  a  firm  knot  and  it  is 
possible  to  sever  the  leader  waste  ends  close 
to  the  knot  without  it  coming  undone.  For 
my  part  I  have  never  found  anything  wrong 


with  the  single  waterloop  knot.  True,  there 
may  be  some  points  against  it,  but  not  im- 
portant enough  to  lose  sleep  over. 

Generally  in  trout  fishing  three  flies  on  a 
leader  are  used.  There  are  some  who  prefer 
to  use  only  one  fly  and  the  use  of  one  fly  of 
course  is  a  practical  necessity  in  dry  fly  fish- 
ing. For  wet  fly  fishing  the  use  of  three  flies 
call  their  attention  to  the  fish  more  speedily 
where  one  fly  would,  in  the  sense  of  things,  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to 
have  loops  on  the  leader  to  which  the  fly 
snells  are  connected.    As  shown  in  the  illus- 

ria  i 
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Single  Waterlock  Knot. 

tration  the  leader  dropper  lqpp  is  made  by 
bending  the  down-end  of  the  gut  and  laying 
it  to  the  other  leader  end  as  shown  in  Figure 
I.  Then  as  shown  in  Figure  2  a  simple  knot 
is  tied  and  drawn  tight  as  shown  in  Figure  3. 
It  will  of  course  be  interesting  to  the  beginner 
to  know  how  far  apart  he  should  have  these 
dropper  loops;  say  a  distance  of  forty  inches 
from  the  tail  to  the  middle  fly;  and  about 
twenty  four  inches  between  this  one  and  the 
hand  fly.    That  is  about  right. 

There  are  several  methods  of  connecting  the 
line  with  the  leader.  The  jam  knot  is  one 
that  is  largely  used  which  note  in  the  illustra- 
tions of  the  various  moves.    The  jam  knot 

no  t 
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Double  Waterlock  Knot. 

is  a  good  one  and  it  will  stay  put,  but  there  is 
another  one  that  is  known  as  the  tiller  hitch 
that  is  an  exceedingly  good  one  in  that  it  can 
be  readily  pulled  apart  in  a  twinkling  and 
readily  re-tied  again.    On  all  scores  the  tiller 
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hitch  wins.  Mr.  Southard  gives  an  idea  of 
the  tiller  hitch  in  his  accurate  illustrations. 
For  my  part  I  have  an  improvement  on  this 
that  I  think  is  much  safer.  In  the  illustration: 
"tiller  hitch  improved"  a  glimpse  will  tell 
t  you  how  this  is  made.  This  cannot  be  up-set 
when  it  is  once  tightened,  where,  as.  I  haye 
discovered,  the  other  one  may . .  You  will  make 


under  certain  circumstances  is  it  reliable. 
Have  you  ever  stood  on  a  stream  with  a 
desire  within  vou  to  use  a  smaller  fly  than 
those  you  have  been  trying  out?  You  have 
then  discovered  that  the  eye  of  the  fly  hook 
was  small  and  it  was  very  nearly  impossible 
to  connect  the  leader  with  it,  try  as  you  would. 
Of  course  you  were  able  to  slip  the  gut  through 
the  hole,  but  to  make  a  knot  that  you  could 
easily  untie  was  another  matter.  The  illus- 
tration (Number  10)  is  a  knot  for  use  on  small- 
cved  fly  hooks  only,  as,  where  the  eye  is  large 


no  mistake  by  using  the  tiller  hitch  for  it  is 
one  that  should  be  used  by  all  trout  anglers 
in  making  line  and  leader  connections. 

The  leader  end  loop  .is  very  easily  made  as 
shown  in  the  illustration.  It  does  not  need 
to  be  explained  in  words  for  the  various  moves 
explain  themselves. 

For  attaching  the  leader  to  the  fly  we  have 
the  ]  am  knot  again  which  is  sh  own  m  three  illus- 
trations. And  .then  there  is  not  to  be  forgotten 
the  famous  tuile  knot,  which  also  see.  The 
turle  knot  is  by  far  the  most  desired  knot  that 
the  angler  uses  and  is  especially  in  demand 
in  dry  fly  fishing. 

The  drawings  of  knots  listed  Numbers 


The  Tiller  Hitch. 

it  will  come  undone.    But  for  small  hook 

eyes  it  is  a  reliable  one.    It  will  not  pull  out. 

To  undo  it,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  to  push 

the  spare  end  downward  and  you  have  no  gut 

end  to  clip  off  as  eternal  waste. 

In  Number  11  we  have  a  simple  knot  lor  a 

hook  having  a  larger  eye  that  is  always  reli- 
able.   Unlike  Number  10  which  goes  around 

the  leader  shank  one  time,  the  gut  is  thrown 
around  the  hook  shank  two  times  in  Number 
11  and  then  drawn  tight.  Still  another 
method  is  shown  in  Number  12  which  is 
another  good  knot,  the  spare  end  lying  par- 
allel with  the  shank  of  the  hook  or  the  body 
of  the  fly.  All  spare  ends  of  gut  m  these 
three  knots  can  be  clipped  down  to  leave  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  protruding  which  will  not 


The  Jam  Knot. 

10  11  and  12  are  some  that  were  especially 
favoured  by  Mr.  H.  P.  Wells.  A  glimpse  at 
Number  10  will  practically  tell  you  how  to 
00  about  it.  You  slip  the  leader  through  the 
eye  of  the  hook,  throw  it  around  the  hook 
shank,  then  up  on  the  other  side  and  through 
That  is  all  there  is  too  it:  it  is  then  pulled 
tight.  At  first  glimpse  this  "knot"  will  ap- 
pear woefullv  insecure  to  you,  but  there  is  a 
place  for  it,  for  it  can  be  said  of  it,  that  only 


TILLER  HITCH  IMPROVED 


in  any  sense  of  the  word  interfere  as  alarming 
the  fish  by  creating  any  unnatural  aspect  m 

the  fly. 

In  the  directions  and  illustrations  containe< 
in  this  chapter  you  will  have  no  trouble  m 
gaining  your  end;  the  knots  are  true  and  tried 
ones;  have  been  tested  out  under  all  condi- 
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tions  of  water  and  are  trustworthy.  But  as 
should  be  noted  only  selections  from  the  best 
gut  out  of  a  hank  will  suffice  to  give  you  good 
work  and  reliable  leaders.  Gut  that  is  flat, 
scaly  or  with  inequalities  along  its  length 
cannot  be  counted  on  for  any  service  and  it  is 
better  not  to  attempt  leader  tying  unless  good 


Leader  End  Loop. 

gut  is  had.  Gut  when  dry  has  a  tendency  to 
brittleness  which,  when  bent  may  cause  it  to 
splinter  and  fray.  Personally  I  have  a 
method  for  safeguarding  the'  life  of  a  leader 
and  if  it  is  followed  out  the  best  of  results  is 
to  be  had.  It  simply  consists  of  soaking  the 
leaders  for  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in 
glycerine;  glycerine  having  a  tendency  to 
soften  the  animal  fibres.  In  fact  some  of  this 
on  the  pad  of  the  leader  box  or  in  the  fly-book 
is  of  a  very  great  help  and  should  not  be  lost 
track  of.  Another  point  that  is  a  great  help 
is  to  rub  down  the  leaders  occasionally  with 
a  piece  of  chamois  skin.  This  keeps  them 
clean  and  adds  to  its  life  as  you  will  find  out. 


Knot  attaching  leader  to  fly. 

When  you  have  tied  your  various  leaders 
they  are  by  no  means  ready  for  use  for  they 
must  be  tested  out  to  see  how  much  strain  they 
will  stand.  The  leader  is  again  soaked  in 
lukewarm  water  until  it  is  soft  and  pliable. 
Then  place  one  of  its  loops  on  a  hook  above 
you  and  hook  in  the  spring  balance  at  the 
other.  Now  pull.,  and,  as  you  pull  note  by 
the  marker  how  many  pounds  it  will  stand 


when  it  breaks.  Now  take  the  leader  down 
and  carefully  re-tie  it  and  paste  a  slip  of  paper 
around  the  coil,  writing  down  on  it  how  many 
pounds  pull  it  stood  at  breaking.  This  will 
lead  you  right  when  you  are  ready  to  use  it  in 
knowing  just  which  leader  to  select  for  the 
fish  in  the  stream  you  are  after.  I  have 
never  tested  a  leader  by  jerking  it  between 
the  hands.  Mr.  H.  P.  Wells  recommends 
this  method,  saying: 

"This  can  be  readily  and  satisfactorily  done 


The  Turle  Knot. 

witli out  other  appliance  than  the  angler's 
own  two  hands.  Seize  the  line  with  one 
hand  and  the  leader  about  a  foot  beyond  the 
line  with  the  other.  Then  give  two  or  three 
smart  jerks.  If  it  stands,  test  the  next  foot 
or  so  in  the  same  manner,  and  so  on  down  to 
and  including  the  tail-fly.  Be  careful  to  have 
the  knots,  which  are  the  most  to  be  suspected 
parts,  between  the  hands — that  is,  each  hand 
should  always  grasp  the  leader  between  the 
knots.  A  little  common-sense  must  temper 
the  severity  of  the  jerk,  which,  of  course, 
must  bear  some  relation  to  the  thickness  of 


No.  10 


No.  11 


No.  12 


the  gut.  This  test  is  best  applied  only  when 
the  leader  is  wet  and  soft;  when  dry,  great 
care  must  be  taken  not  to  bend  the  leader 
sharply  where  grasped,  or  the  dry  gut  may 
crack,  when,  of  course,  its  strength  at  that 
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point  is  gone."  Mr.  Wells  adds:  "When 
made  or  bought,  test  the  leader  with  the 
spring  balance  and  attach  a  tag.  giving  date 
and  number  of  pounds  applied  to  test  it. 
After  that,  when  in  use,  test  the  leader  at 
least  once — better  still,  twice — each  day  by 
the  other  method,  and  you  need  have  little 
fear  that  your  leader  will  play  you  false." 

Probably  you  will  think  these  little  pre- 
parations and  cautions  are  insignificant.  But 
are  they?  Don't  you  want  to  know  what 
your  leader  will  stand  in  applied  pull?  By 
attention  to  these  little  details  you  may  be 
able  to  save  one  of  the  biggest  trout  you  ever 
hooked  into.  Indeed  the  number  of  truly 
big  fish  that  have  got  away  by  snapping  the 
leader,  where  it  was  suspected  of  being  strong 
enough,  run  into  the  unguessed  thousands. 
How  often  you  read  in  accounts  of  fishing: 
"Just  when  I  thought  I  had  him,  the  leader 

snapped  like  a  taut  violin  string  ,"  etc., 

etc.  It  is,  therefore,  best  to  know  your  leader 
before  you  count  too  highly  on  it,  and  this 
refers  not  only  to  the  leader  you  tie  yourself, 
but  to  any  of  the  leaders  that  you  buy.  And 
never  immerse  or  soak  leaders  in  hot  water. 
-It  simply  rots  them  and  they  lose  at  least 
three  or  four  times  their  strength.  As  Wells 
says-,  and  which  I  have  found  out  through  a 
particular  experience  in  this  line  through  my 
own  tests:  "Keep  your  gut  from  hot  water 
except  when  dyeing,  and  then  let  the  expo- 
sure (when  dyeing  he  means)  be  as  brief  as 
possible;  and  never  use  an  untested  leader, 
no  matter  how  great  your  confidence  in  its 
strength  may  be."  It  is  for  this  reason,  by 
the  way  that  one  should  have  a  spring-balance 
always  along  with  him  in  his  outfit;  and  when 
going  out  on  the  stream.  Any  well-appur- 
tenanced  sporting  goods  establishment  will 
supply  you  with  just  exactly  what  you  want 
if  you  mention  it. 

It  should  be  understood  that  when  one 
tests  out  a  leader  with  a  spring  balance  he  is 
exerting  a  steady  strain  without  any  let-up. 
No  fish  ever  does  this;  therefore  the  leader 
always  is  in  the  advantageous  position.  If 


a  trout  when  hooked  could  exert  a  dead  pull 
and  the  line  were  connected  to  an  immovable 
object,  we  would  have  something  to  compare 
with  the  spring  balance  test.  But  this  is  not 
so.  Back  of  the  line  and  the  leader  is  the 
resilient,  giving  and  taking  bamboo  rod  and 
the  hand  of  the  angler  feeding  out  and  taking 
in  line  as  the  fish  fights.  Also  a  fish  is  never 
still  when  captured,  but  must  plunge  this  way 
and  that  in  the  endeavor  to  escape. 

A  leader  that  will  stand  a' dead  pull  test  of 
four  and  one  half  to  five  pounds  is  suitable 
for  most  trout  waters,  for,  while  there  are 
trout  being  caught  that  go  over  this  weight, 
such  captures  are  most  assuredly  restricted  to 
waters  known  for  their  large  trout  as  in  the 
Nipigon  and  the  Steel  River  district,  in  a 
number  of  the  waters  of  Quebec  Province  and 
in  some  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada; 
though  most  of  the  sea-run  brook  trout  hardly 
ever  go  over  five  pounds  weight.  At  that  a 
five  pound  fish  is  something  to  conjure  with 
and  should  have  a  lot  of  fight  in  him  taken 
out  of  any  water. 

Mr.  H.  P.  Wells  quotes  from  a  correspon- 
dent to  the  old  Forest  and  Stream  Magazine 
as  having  made  the  following  tests  of  the 
pull  of  brook  trout  when  captured.  In  the 
dead  water  of  a  swift  stream  it  was  found  that: 

A  brook  trout    01b.  10  oz.  pulled  16  oz. 

"     0  "     8  "       "    5  oz. 

"         "     0  "     6  "       "    9  OZ.; 

"     1  "     1"        "    4oz, 

In  pond  fishing: 

A  brook  trout  12  oz.  pulled  .1  14  oz. 

"     9oz.     "    8oz, 

"    18  oz.     "   20  oz. 

In  rapid  current: 
A  brook  trout  lib.    9  oz.  pulled  .2  lb. 

"  2  "  2  "  "  .  2  lbs.  12  oz. 
"  3  "  0  "  "  ..4  lbs.  4oz. 
"  0  "  12  "  "  ..libs.  4oz 
"  3  "  4  "  "  .5  lbs.  Ooz. 
In  comparatively  still  water: 

A  brook  trout  3  lbs.  4  oz.  pulled  4  lbs.  8  o^ 

(To  be  Continued). 


Minnows  to  be  Used  as  Lure  in  Ice  Fishing 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


TO  make  a  minnow  to  be  used  as  a  lure 
that  will  travel  around  and  around  in 
the  water  horizontally,  by  merely  pulling 
on  the  line  connected  to  it,  is  a  device  that  is 
useful  in  ioe  fishing  or  in  spearing  through  the 


ice.  At  first  glimpse  it  would  seem  impossible 
that  a  wooden  minnow-like  lure  can  be  got 
to  do  this,  but  if  one  is  made  and  tried  out! 
following  these  directions  it  will  be  found  to 

move  as  stated. 


ROD  AND  Gl 

Sumac  wood  makes  excellent  wood  for  this 
minnow,  the  next  best  being  cedar.  The 
body  is  cut  slim  like  the  body  of  a  perch, 
three  and  one  half  or  four  inches  long.  Then 
proceed  as  shown  in  Fig.  I.  which  shows  the 
underside  of  the  minnow.  The  fins  (a)  and 
(b)  are  made  of  tin  being  one  and  one  fourth 


inches  long  and  one  half  inch  wide.  These 
are,  however,  cut  sufficiently  longer  than  this 
length  so  that  they  can  be  worked  into  the 
body  into  slits  made  with  a  knife  to  .receive 
them.  A  tail  of  tin  is  also  inserted  by  means 
of  a  slit,  a  fine  nail  holding  it  in  place.  This 
tail  (c)  is  then  bent  in  whichever  way  one 
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desires  the  minnow  to  travel,  as  shown  in  the 
drawing.  To  weigh  the  minnow  sufficiently 
a  lead  socket  must  be  made  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  underpart  of  the  body  as  shown 
in  (d).  This  socket  is  one  half  inch  deep  by 
one  inch  in  length  and  to  hold  the  lead  it  is 
cut  out  dove-tailed  as  shown  in  the  inset. 
The  edges  then  hold  the  lead  in  place.  Melted 
lead  is  poured  in.  The  balancing  point  of 
the  minnow  is  now  found  as  shown  in  Fig. 
II.  A  screw  ring  is  inserted  in  the  back  at  the 
balancing  point.    By  working  up  the  screw 


ring  with  t he  knife  a  swivel  can  be  slipped  on 
and  the  ring  bent  into  place  again  so  that  the 
swivel  will  "not  come  off.  The  line  is  tied  to 
the  swivel;  the  swivel  preventing  kinking  of 
the  line.  When  worked  in  the  water,  by 
pulling  up  the  line,  the  minnow,  instead  of 
coming  straight  up,  swims  horizontal  in  the 
water  in  a  perfect  circle  following  the  bended 
sweep  of  the  tail.  The  minnow  should  be 
worked  not  deeper  than  six  feet  from  the  sur- 
face and*  when  spearing  of  course  it  is  best  to 
have  a  house  on  the  ice.  The  best  color  for 
a  minnow  is  bright  red. 


Lee-Boards  for  a  Sailing  Canoe 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IF  one  has  never  used  a  sail  on  a  canoe  he 
has  missed  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  that  form  of  water-cruising. 
Probably  many  do  not  make  use  of  this  fea- 
ture, held  back  by  the  belief  that  the  canoe 
under  sail  and  in  a  brisk  wind  will  capsize, 
and  that  is  true  in  many  cases  if  some  means 
is  not  used  whereby  the  canoe  can  be  steadied 
and  made  more  reliable  in  holding  its  own. 
Just  here  is  where  a  pair  of  lee-boards  come 
in  fine  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  them 
should  appeal  to  every  canoe  owner.  These 
may  be  taken  apart  and  put  away  in  the 
outfit  when  extended  trips  are  made,  for  in- 


stance into  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Or  they 
may  be  used  in  home  waters  as  one  sees  fit. 
They  are  light  and  do  not  take  up  a  great  deal 
of  room. 

The  wood  to  be  used  for  lee-boards  must  be 
able  to  stand  prolonged  immersion,  without 
cracking  and  warping.  Of  materials  experi- 
mented with  mahogany  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  to  be  had.  Procure  a  piece  that  is 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  nine  inches 
wide  and  seven  feet  long.  When  this  board 
is  sawed  in  two  it  will  give  you  two  pieces 
each  three  and  one  half  feet  in  length  which  is 
the  approximate  length  of  each  lee-board.  The 
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board  is  now  marked  out  and  cut  in  the 
shape  shown  in  Figure  I.  In  the  small  end 
is  the  handle  which  is  two  inches  wide  and 
four  inches  long  up  to  the  point  where  it 
broadens  up  into  the  wide  part.  The  wide 
part  is  about  eight  and  one  half  inches 
throughout.  Mark  the  piece  and  cut  it  out 
wilh  a  key-hole  saw.  When  you  have  one 
piece  ready  then  mark  out  and  cut  out  the 
second  piece. 

The  piece  is  permitted  to  be  seven  eighths 
inch  thick  in  the  handle  end  but  from  that 
point  down  to  the  other  end  it  is  tapered,  both 
sides  being  planed.  In  the  big  end  it  may  be 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick;  even  thinner  than 
that  will  not  be  harmful.  A  little  thicker 
than  a  straight  taper  along  the  middle  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  a  straight  taper. 
The  boards  when  finished  as  to  planing  and 
sand-papering  should  be  oiled  several  times 
and  then  given  a  coat  of  spar  varnish  of  a 
good  grade. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  obtain  two  flag- 
pole  sockets,  the  sockets  being  one  and  one 
half  inches  across  on  the  inside..  Sockets  of 
this  sort  coming  in  a  brass  material  are  most 
desirable.  Arrange  one  on  each  lee-bbard  as 
shown  in  Figure  II,  just  forward  of  where  the 
sweep  begins.  A  round  oak  piece  one  and 
one  half  inches  through  is  now  obtained.-  Lay 
this  across  your  canoe  to  measure  it,  being 
sure  that  at  least  three  inches  protrudes  on 
either  side.  Then,  as  shown  in  Figure  III, 
join  the  lee-boards  by  means  of  the  sockets  to 
the  round  oak  piece  adding  a  screw  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  place.  Figure  IV  shows  the 
next  move  to  make.    A  piece  of  squared 


hardwood  (a),  one  and  one  half  inches  fits 
from  one  edge  of  the  canoe  to  the  other  t 
press  up  against  the  strips  that  follow  the 
edge  of  the  canoe.  Obtain  two  pieces  of 
brass  rod  of  the  one  fourth  inch  thickness  and 
thread  both  ends,  then  bend  as  shown  in  the  " 
inset  (b).  A  brass  plate  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  by  three  and  one  half  inches  long 
is  now  obtained.  Holes  are  drilled  in  this 
plate  to  slip  over  the  rod  ends  as  shown  in 
(b).  Suitable  thumb-screws  are  now  obtain- 
ed. They  are  worked  onto  the  threaded  ends 
and  can  be  tightened  up  as  desired.  The  pull 
thus  obtained  as  between  the  under-piece  (a) 
and  the  upper  lee-board  piece  keeps  the  lee- 
boards  in  position,  down  when  so  desired,  or, 
when  one  desires  to  lift  them  up  as  one  nears 
shore  the  mere  matter  of  loosening  up  on 
the  thumbscrews  will  permit  of  the  boards 
being  lifted.  The  wood  rod  that  connects 
the  lee-boards  can  be  made  more  firm  in 
place  by  cutting  a  flat  surface  to  fit  the  wooden 
edge  of  the  canoe  to  prevent  turning.  The 
illustration  (d)  shows  what  is  meant.  If  the  J 
wood  rod  is  perfectly  round  its  tendency  to  I 
turn  will  be  greater  than  if  partially  flat,  at  J 
least. 

The  sail  of  the  canoe  is  generally  placed  in 
the  bow  of  the  canoe.    The  position  that  the 
lee-boards  assume  is  one  mid-way  between  the  j 
common  centre  of  the  canoe  and  the  bow. 

If  these  simple  directions  are  followed  one  : 
will  obtain  excellent  and  satisfactory  work, 
and  once  one  has  made  use  ol  this  steadying 
contrivance  in  sailing,  he  will  never  be  without 
it.  Lee  boards  take  all  the  danger  out  of 
canoe  cruising. 


The  Winnipeg  Fishing  Club 


Judging  by  the  enthusiasm  shown  and  the 
good  turnout  of  members  at  the  December 
meeting,  1921  promises  to  be  a  red  letter  year 
for  Winnipeg  anglers.  Arrangements  were 
completed  for  the  lease  of  a  camp  site  at  Lake 
Brereton.  A  committee  was  appointed  to 
handle  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building. 
Several  members  signified  their  intention  of 
having  boats  on  the  lake  next  summer.  The 
secretary  reported  that  he  was  in  communica- 
tion with  several  parties  with  the  view  of 
obtaining  some  black  bass,  but  had  not  yet 
met  with  success  in  his  quest.  It  was  decided 
to  have  a  club  button,  and  the  secretary  was 
instructed  to  .purchase  a  sufficient  number, 


similar  to  the  design  submitted  by  the  jewel- 
lers. The  button  will  be  a  miniature  black 
bass,  with  the  initials  of  the  club  in  blue  en- 
amel. 

One  of  the  suggestions  made  at  the  meeting  i 
was,  that  enquiries  should  be  made  concerning  J 
the  streams  and  small  lakes  of  the  province,  J 
whether  they  contain  fish,  and  if  not  are  they 
suitable  for  stocking?   A  record  of  the  places 
in  Manitoba  where  angling  may  be  had  will  *■ 
be  of  great  value  to  rod  and  line  enthusiasts. 
Acting  on  this  suggestion,  the  secretary  was 
asked  to  obtain  all  the  information  and  file 
it  for  reference. 
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A  pleasing  feature  of  the  meeting  was  the 
addition  of  several  new  members,  one  of  them 
being  a  resident  of  Pittsburgh,  P.A.  but  a 
regular  visitor  to  Lake  Brereton  and  vicinity. 


The  members  expressed  their  pleasure  at 
the  publicity  given  the  clubs  constitution  and 
aims  through  the  columns  of  Rod  and  Gun  and 
a  number  of  them  handed  in  subscriptions. 


A  "Backed"  Bow  and  How  to  Make  It 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THE  majority  of  tlje  bows  that  are  made 
are  known  as  "self"  bows  which  is  to 
say  that  they  are  made  out  of  one  piece, 
or  variety  of  wood  without  any  other  wood 
being  added  to  make  up  the  whole.  Certain 
bows  of  the  "self"  style  are  excellent  but  there 
is  no  comparison  between  them  and  the 
"backed"  bows.  A  bow  that  is  "backed"  has 
double,  even  triple  the  strength  and  resistance 
of  the  former.  For  the  person  that  is  in- 
terested in  archery,  one  of  the  cleanest  sports 
known,  the  following  directions  will  be  read 
with  interest  in  that  little  or  next  to  nothing 
has  appeared  in  print  as  to  the  manufacture 


down  so  that  they  fit  snug  face  to  face  so  that 
no  cracks  are  left  along  the  edges.  Of  course 
this  is  obtained  by  the  use  of  the  square  and 
the  plane.  The  pieces  are  then  glued  to- 
gether with  the  best  grade  of  glue  obtainable 
and  are  inserted  tight  in  clamps  and  allowed 
to  dry  out  When  planed  down,  if  the  work 
of  truing  up  the  pieces  has  been  carried  out 
under  deft  hands,  the  meeting  places  of  the 
hickory  and  the  washaba  throughout  should 
show  no  hint  of  a  crack. 

The  piece  is  now  planed  down,  exceeding 
care  to  be  taken.  The  back  piece  of  the  bow 
the  hickory,  should  be  more  or  less  flat 


Tiq  I 


of  this  bow  by  combining- two  woods  to  form 
a  whole.  There  is  a  tropical  wood  known  as 
washaba  that  makes  for  a  fine  wood  for  the 
belly  or  underside  of  the  bow.  Washaba  is 
also  known  by  the  trade-name  of  "bethabara" 
many  fine  trout  fishing  rods  and  bait  casting 
rods,  too,  being  made  of  it.  The  wood  is 
noted  for  its  springy  action  and  is  of  a  steely 
texture.  It  can  be  obtained  from  any  well 
supplied  sporting  goods  establishment,  in 
New  York  City  especially.  For  a  back  to  the 
bow  there  is  no  equal  in  my  estimation  to 
white  hickory.  Therefore,  with  the  belly  of 
the  bow  of  washaba  and  a  backing  of  white 
hickory,  a  bow  is  produced  that  is  entirely 
satisfactory. 

As  shown  in  Figure  I.  the  two  woods  must 
be  joined  together.   The  pieces  are  first  trued 


throughout,  from  end  to  end.  The  drawing 
(c)  will  show  the  shape  that  must  be  striven 
for  throughout.  The  wood  at  the  centre  of 
the  bow  should  be  uniformly  one  inch  and  two 
sixteenths  wide  and  as  deep.  This  is  in- 
clusive of  the  one  fourth  inch  thick  piece  of 
white  hickory  backing.  From  the  centre  the 
bow  tapers  toward  the  end  of  each  limb  to 
uniformly  one  half  an  inch.  When  planing, 
care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  not  too  much 
is  planed  off  at  any  one  point  and  one  limb 
must  correspond  accurately  to  the  other  in 
diameters.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  cut 
off  full  length  shavings  with  the  plane.  These 
are  preference  to  the  short,  choppy  ones.  It 
will  of  course  be  found  that  the  small  steel 
block-plane  comes  in  handy  as  the  work 
proceeds  to  a  finish. 
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A  bow  for  a  man  should  be  about  six  feet 
in  length,  but  of  course  a  man's  height  and  his 
strength  must  be  taken  into  account.  The 
number  of  pounds  this  bow  will  pull  is  de- 
cided by  the  thickness  given  it  throughout. 
A  thick  bow  will  pull  fifty  five  pounds  while 
one  not  so  thick  throughout  will  pull  only 
thirty  five.  Thus  you  can  make  the  bow  to 
suit  yourself  by  occasionally  stringing  it  and 


testing  it.  If  you  can  draw  the  twenty  eight 
inch  arrow  to  its  head  so  that  it  takes  a  great 
deal  of  your  strength  but  not  so  that  the  bow 
shakes,  then  you  have  the  right  weight  to  the 
bow.  But  here  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  if  you  are  unfamiliar  with  the  game;  if 
you  are  untried  at  drawing  a  bow,  you  will  not 
be  able  to  pull  with  the  ease  you  will  later 
acquire. 

How  to  make  notches  in  the  tips  of  the  bow 
to  receive  the  bow-string  has  always  been  a 


genuine  puzzle  with  amateur  bow  makers. 
Let  such  therefore  be  informed  of  a  method 
that  cannot  be  equalled.  As  shown  in  Figure 
III  a  pair  of  cow's  horns  are  obtained.  The 
wooden  tip  of  the  bow  is  now  countersunk 
thus  to  receive  a  portion  of  the  tip  of  the  horn 
so  that  when  the  horn  is  pressed  home  it  will 
lie  even  with  the  wood  as  shown  in  (b). 
Either  a  rounded  end  can  be  made  on  the  end 
or  a  sharp  tip  as  also  shown.  A  notch  is  now 
carved  in  the  horn  deep  enough  so  that  the 
string  will  not  jump  out.  Apply  glue  liber- 
ally to  the  wood  when  you  push  the  wood  into 
the  horn. 

You  will  need  a  grasp  in  the  centre  of  the 
bow  and  this  can  readily  be  contrived  as 
shown  in  the  drawing  (d).  A  half  inch  thick 
piece  of  soft  wood  four  inches  long  is  glued 
to  the  centre  of  the  bow,  affixed  as  it  is  to  the 
"back."  An  ordinary  green  trolling  line  or 
chalk  line  is  now  tightly  wrapped  on  to  cover 
it.  The  line,  as  you  wind  it  on  is  saturated 
with  glue.  When  finished,  permit  it  to  dry 
thoroughly.  This  grasp  can  then  be  covered 
with  leather  that  is  pliable.  The  leather  from 
an  old  pocket-book,  etc.,  can  be  used.  Lay 
it  down  in  glue  and  tack  into  the  wood  of  the 
grasp  and  not  into  the  rod.  If  care  be  taken 
a  beautiful  grasp  can  thus  be  made. 

The  string  to  be  used  on  a  bow  should  be  at 
the  rate  of  one  strand  for  every  pound  pull 
of  the  bow.  For  a  bow  with  the  diameters 
given  above,  forty  five  strands  are  about 
right.  Obtain  therefore  a  forty  five  strand 
string  of  Barbour's  linen  which  is  by  far  the 
best. 


Winning  Nipigon  Trophy 


NIPIGON  RIVER  is  still  the  premier 
speckled  trout  stream  of  Canada.  In- 
deed it  has  many  devotees  who  consider 
there  is  no  other  river  in  the  world  holding 
out  such  potent  attractions  to  the  angler. 
Famous  men  and  fishermen  from  all  parts  of 
this  continent,  and  from  Europe,  fish  its 
teeming  waters  every  year,  but  the  sport 
remains  undiminished;  the  works  of  the 
Hydro  Commission  for  power  development  at 
Cameron  Falls  not  seeming  to  have  had  the 
slightest  effect  detrimental  to  the  sport.  The 
National  Railways'  fisherman's  and  hunter's 
lodge  at  Orient  Bay,  which  is  operated  in 
conjunction  with  the  hotel  system  of  that 


company,  houses  each  season  a  satisfied  list 
of  sportsmen. 

This  season  there  was  rivalry,  keen  as 
usual,  for  the  Nipigon  Trophy,  which  the 
C.  N.  R.  awards  for  the  largest  speckled 
trout  caught  with  rod  and  line  in  Nipigon 
waters  by  non-resident  anglers. 

The  winner  of  the  1920  competition  was 
Mr.  W.  H.  Jessup,  of  Scranton,  Pa.,  whose 
catch  weighed  73^  pounds.  Mr.  James 
P.  Day,  Chicago,  111.,  was  second,  his  fish 
weighing  63^  pounds.  Mrs.  Mary  I.  Gibson, 
of  Alexandria,  Virginia,  was  tjiiid,  and  her 
catch  also  weighed  63^  pounds.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Woodin,  of  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  W.  W. 
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Butler,  of  Montreal,  both  caught  fish  close 
to  the  pound  trout  of  the  winner,  but  they 
were  of  the  same  party  and  accordingly 
affidavits  were  not  sent  in  to  the  company 
in  connection  with  the  competition.  Mr. 
Butler,  who  is  President  of  the  Canadian  Car 
and  Foundry  Company,  Limited,  was  the 
winner  of  the  trophy  two  years  ago,  and  he 
expressed  himself  as  delighted  that  his  friend, 
Mr.  Jessup,  was  the  successful  competitor 
in  1920.  The  facsimile  shield  of  the  Nipigon 
Trophy  has  been  forwarded  to  Mr.  Jessup 
at  Scranton,  and  in  his  reply  he  sends  the 
following  description  of  his  experiences  on 
the  Nipigon  River. 

"Our  camp  was  pitched  in  the  beautiful 
spruce  and  birch  timber  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nipigon.  There  were  three  fishermen  in  our 
party,  with  sufficient  Indians  to  take  care  of 
us  properly.  The  beauties  of  the  location  of 
the  camp  are  impossible  for  me  to  describe. 

As  we  had  expected  to  stay  in  camp  about 
two  weeks,  our  intention  was  to  move  several 
times  in  order  to  get  better  fishing,  but  we 
found  the  fishing  so  good  where  wa  were,  that 
we  abandoned  any  such  dea.  Of  course,  we 
fished  up  and  down  the  river  a  few  miles  from 
our  camp,  but  most  of  our  fish  were  caught 
immediately  in  front,  where  the  river  was 
running  eight  or  ten  feet  deep. 

"The  first  of  our  party  to  catch  a  trout 
weighing  over  seven  pounds,  was  Mr.  W.  H. 
Woodin,  of  New  York  city.  His  trout  weighed 
within  an  ounce  of  1%  pounds  and  we  be- 
lieved Mr.  Woodin  had  won  the  Nipigon 
trophy.  The  next  day  Mr.  W.  W.  Butler  of 
Montreal  brought  in  a  trout  a  few  ounces 
heavier  than  Mr.  Woodin's.  He  was  then 
marked  for  the  Nipigon  trophy.  The  next 
day  I  brought  mine  in  which  weighed  7H 
pounds,  measuring  29^  inches  in  length 
and  14  inches  in  girth.  We  had  the  very 
finest  of  fishing  during  our  entire  stay  with  the 
exception  of  one  day.  Mr.  Butler  caught  the 
limit  every  day  but  two.  We  were  in  camp 
nine  days.  The  trout  ran  so  large  that  unless 
we  hooked  one  over  five  pounds  in  tveight, 
we  hardly  gave  it  a  second  look. 

"Such  fishing  I  have  never  dreamed  of  and 
was  simply  astounded  that  any  place  on 
earth  afforded  such,  my  fishing  having  been 
confined  principally  to  streams  where  a  three- 


pound  trout  was  an  unusual  catch. 

"As  to  the  hooking  and  landing  of  the 
particular  trout  which  enabled  me  to  win  the 
trophy,  would  say,  I  was  using  a  light  casting 
rod,  a  Shakespeare  reel  with  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  of  Japanese  silk  line.  I  had 
about  one-half  the  line  out  when  I  felt  the 
trout  strike  and  after  giving  it  slack  line  for 
what  I  thought  a  proper  time,  I  reeled  in  the 
slack  and  made  the  hook.  The  trout  for  the 
first  two  or  three  minutes,  came  towards  the 
canoe  without  much  difficulty,  although  I 
thought  1  had  a  heavy  fish.  Suddenly  when 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  the  canoe,  he  came 
to  the  surface,  and  while  he  did  not  jump, 
made  a  great  splashing  for  a  few  seconds  and 
evidently  saw  us,  for  he  made  a  dive  for  the 
centre  of  the  river,  taking  nearly  all  of  my 
line  before  I  could  stop  him.  He  then  rose 
to  the  surface  again,  made  some  splashing,  but 
did  not  jump.  Of  course  after  the  first  time 
he  came  to  the  surface  I  knew  well  that  I  had 
hooked  a  large  fish.  The  trout  made  several 
fierce  dashes  to  get  away  during  which  he 
nearly  succeeded  in  getting  my  line  all  out. 
It  was  a  fierce  fight  most  of  the  time  from 
beginning  to  end,  which  kept  up  between 
fifteen  and  twenty  minutes.  Finally  he  tired 
and  I  brought  him  up  to  the  boat  and  the 
Indian  landed  him. 

"I  discovered  a  peculiarity  about  the 
Indians  while  I  was  fishing  on  the  Nipigon. 
We  used  two  Indians  to  paddle  for  us.  They 
would  never  speak  until  after  a  fish  was 
hooked.  That  appeared  to  be  a  sign,  for 
both  would  begin  to  talk  at  once,  telling  the 
kind  of  a  fish  and  its  size,  changing  both  every 
two  or  three  minutes.  It  was  so  with  the 
large  trout  I  caught.  They  both  insisted  it 
was  a  lake  trout  and  weighed  thirty-five 
pounds.  Another  peculiarity  I  noticed  was, 
that  the  minute  the  Indian  landed  that  large 
fish,  without  a  word,  they  started  to  paddle 
for  camp  as  fast  as  they  could,  which  was  not 
at  all  in  accordance  with  my  ideas,  as  I 
thought  it  was  a  pretty  good  day  for  fishing. 

"I  heard  before  I  went  to  the  Nipigon  that 
it  was  the  finest  large  brook  trout  stream  in  the 
world.  My  experience  there  makes  me  willing 
to  vouch  for  that  statement.  The  number 
of  large  trout  our  party  caught  during  our 
nine  days  camp  was  simply  astounding." 


Tough  Luck  and  Why 


D.  S.  Johnston 


"The  melancholy  days  have  come 
The  saddest  of  the  year 
For  I  must  needs  remain  "to  hum," 
And  not  go  shootin'  deer!" 

BRETHERN  did  you  ever  have  the  itch? 
\Not  the  common  vulgar  "herpes,"  nor 
the  seven  year  variety,  nor  yet  what 
manner  of  itch  is  picked  up  in  the  barbers. 
But  a  permanent,  annual,  ineradicable,  life- 
long type  that  sets  in  about  September  first, 
when  the  leaves  first  begin  to  color  and  come 
fluttering  slowly  down  to  Mother  Earth; 
when  there  is  an  early  morning  tang  in  the 
air,  and  when  the  dusky  shadows  of  evening 
carry  a  memory  of  loafing  back  to  camp  after 
one  of  those  perfect  days  one  never  forgets. 
The  symptoms  of  the  disease  develop  rapidly 
and  become  acute  toward  the  middle  of  Oc- 
tober and  unless  the  malady  is  checked  by  a 
final  decision  "to  go,"  the  patient  lingers  along 
in  great  distress  till  the  end  of  the  hunting 
season  before  there  is  any  marked  improve- 
ment. Those  are  the  days  when  you  go  home 
to  lunch  and  friend  wife  remarks  "What  a 
grand  day  it  was  to  dry  the  washing"  and  you 
come  back  with,  "It  would  be  a  peach  of  a  day 

to  be  in  the  bush,"  and  then  she  says  but 

why  go  over  it?  We've  all  been  over  it  so 
often. 

We  can't  go  this  year.    D  it  all.  After 

four  consecutive  years  in  the  bush,  we  solemn- 
ly promised  ourselves  that  we  would  never, 
never  miss  a  year's  hunt  so  long  as  we  and  the 
years  endured.  But  man  proposes  and  the 
disposing  is  in  other  hands.  So  for  two 
seasons,  three  counting  this  present  season, 
we  have  had  the  itch,  a  very  aggravated  and 
aggravating  case  indeed.  And  the  only 
soothing  treatment — and  it's  more  or  jess  neg- 
ative in  results — is  to  get  some  of  the  boys 
in — preferably  those  who  also  can't  go — and 
sit  by  the  fire-place  burning  brightly,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  past  seasons,  the 
days  of  real  sport,  arid  how  the  memories 
erowd  in. 

Who  ever  forgets  the  first  time  he  went 
into  the  bush?  We  recall  the  long  railroad 
journey,  with  a  change  of  trains  at  1.30  a.m.; 
the  breakfast  next  morning  in  the  third  rate 
northern  Ontario  hotel;  the  trip  on  the  "pal- 
atial steamer" — see  railroad  guides — built 
for  summer  traffic  only,  on  which  we  either 
shivered  sitting  on  the  piles  of  baggage  in  the 


bow,  smothered  in  the  blue  haze  in  the  ladies' 
cabin  aft,  or  waited  for  a  chance  to  lean  against 
the  thin  wall  next  the  boiler.  Then  there  was 
the  good  home  cooked  dinner  which  included, 
on  Oct.  31st.,  "Muskoka  Lamb";  after  dinner 
the  twelve  mile  hike  to  camp.  One  could 
ride  but  who  wanted  to?  Three  of  us  started 
out  on  foot.  For  three  or  four  miles  the  foot- 
ing was  good,  and  then  we  struck  the  bush 
and  the  rocks  and  hills.  We  tramped  up,  and 
we  tramped  down,  and  tramped  some  more. 
After  a  few  miles  we  asked  how  much  further 
it  was  and  if  the  camp  had  been  moved  fur- 
ther back  this  year.  We  were  assured  it 
wasn't  far  now;  that  we  would  likely  see  the 
lake  at  the  next  turn.  But  when  the  turn  was 
reached  someone  had  moved  the  lake.  After 
many  more  turns  we  came  to  old  man  Dunn's 
and  then  we  did  see  the  lake;  and  then  Jack's 
place,  and  after  that  it  was  only  two  miles 
to  camp.  Maybe  we  weren't  glad  to  get  there. 
But  the  next  year  and  the  next  that  walk 
seemed  much  shorter  and  a  very  pleasant 
road  indeed.  Then  came  settling  down  in 
camp;  and  after  that  everyone  had  to  test 
their  guns  on  that  old  bit  of  stump  in  the 
witter.  We  were  quite  ready  for  the  supper 
served  by  lamplight  at  the  long  table  in  the 
kitchen  that  just  held  twelve,  where  the  fel- 
lows near  the  stove  roasted  while  those  on  the 
long  bench  at  the  back  of  the  table  were  chilled 
by  the  breezes  blowing  through  the  chinks  in 
the  logs.  But  who  cared?  We  wouldn't 
have  exchanged  that  seat  for  the  best  table 
in  the  King  Edward  with  any  kind  of  bonus 
thrown  in. 

And  the  hunt!  We  were  taken  out  the  first 
morning  along  an  old  hunter  road,  stopped  at 
a  certain  spot,  and  told  to  go  in  to  a  hemlock 
stump,  in  "that  direction"  about  a  hundred 
yards.  That  was  our  watch.  We  took  a 
line  by  our  compass  (it  was  cloudy  overhead) 
and  started  for  said  stump.  But  that  bush 
was  just  full  of  stumps,  and  that  compass  was 
a  very  Ananias  of  a  guide.  We  knew  the 
direction  better  ourselves.  We  spent  our  first 
morning  on  a  dry  knoll  entirely  surrounded 
by  swamp.  We  found  the  stump  next  day 
and  stayed  there  two  weeks  and  didn't  see  a 
thing.  The  next  year  we  were  sent  there 
again,  saw  three  deer,  wounded  one  poor 
brute,  and  did  nothing  to  inconvenience  the 
other  two.  The  first  we  saw  gave  us  such  an 
attack  of  buck  fever  that  we  simply  could  not 
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find  the  back  sight— a  peep — to  aim  through. 
We  finally  got  desperate  and  discharged  our 
weapon  in  the  general  direction  of  the  deer. 
He  went  away;  and  after  he  left  we  found  that 
sight  concealed  under  our  thumb.  We  had- 
not  thought  of.looking  there.  But  the  next 
year  was  our  year  at  that  stump.  We  saw 
four  and  got  three.  One  only  kills  their  first 
deer  once,  but  we  will  never  forget  the  thrill 
that  came  with  the  first.  ■  We  left  camp,  with- 
out any  great  hopes  after  our  previous  exper- 
iences. But  within  ten  minutes  of  the  time 
we  got  to  the  stump,  a  nice  spike  buck  hove 
in  sight,  and  stood  for  some  time  behind  a  big 
tree  with  only  his  hindquarters  showing,  about 
forty  yards  away.  We  were  all  strung  up,  but 
had  no  buck  fever  this  time,  so  when  he  moved 
we  proceeded  to  lay  down  a  barrage.  We  were 
quite  willing  to  use  up  all  our  ammunition  and 
to  borrow  some  if  necessary  rather  than  let 
him  go,  and  when  he  fell  beside  an  old  fallen 
pine — oh  boy!  what  a  grand  and  glorious 
feelin'!  Then  we  had  to  clean  him  out.  We 
took  up  physiology  at  public  school;  but  it 
was  not  an  exact  guide;  and  our  baggage  hav- 
ing gone  astray  the  only  tool  we  had  to  work 
with  was  an  old  saw-toothed  pocket  knife. 
We  didn't  measure  our  chest  that  day,  but 
a  large  46  would  have  fitted  closely.  We  had 
some  more  fun  with  that  deer.  Next  day  at 
noon  we  were  to  bring  him  in  to  camp,  a  mile 
and  a  half  over  a  broken  corduroy  road.  One 
brother  carried  our  rifles,  coats  and  other  im- 
pediments, while  two  of  us  dragged  the  deer. 
It  wasn't  so  bad  for  half  a  mile  or  so.  But  the 
day  was  mild,  and  our  muscles  were  soft,  and 
our  wind  was  only  a  zephyrs;  so  when  we  had 
gone  half  a  mile  or  so  we  decided  that  they 
couldn't  eat  the  whole  deer  at  once  anyway 
and  that  we  would  cut  it  in  two — which  we' 
did,  right  through  /he  saddle  roast.  We  hung 
the  bow  half  up  and  pushed  bravely  on. 
Shortly  we  met  a  relief  party.  The  guide 
said  he  had  lived  there  all  his  life  but  had 
never  seen  a  deer  come  in  in  two  sections 
before. 


And  those  tramps  along  the  trails,  and  when 
there  were  no  trails*.  How  one  climbs  and 
sweats,  and  calls  himself  all  kinds  of  a  fool 
for  ever  leaving  the  car  lines!  But  after  the 
climb  the  long  after  noon  on  that  big  stone 
with  a  steep  hardwood  covered  hill  behind  one, 
and  a  little  valley  with  a  hemlock  ridge  in 
front;  or  that  other  spot,  where  you  sit  on  a 
very  narrow  ridge  with  a  deep  bowl  in  the 
hills,  with  the  river  winding  past  at  the  bot- 
tom, on  your  right;  and  on  your  left  a  hollow 
backed  by  another  hardwood  slope.  And 
the  bright  afternoon  sun  and  the  quiet,  un- 
disturbed except  by  the  sudden  scuny  of  a 
fieldmouse  in  the  leaves  at  your  feet,  or  the 
clamor  of  an  Arctic  woodpecker  beating  a 
tattoo  against  an  old  dead  stump. 

Then  the  godd  fellowship  of  it  all.  When 
the  crowd  gathered  at  noon  or  at  night,  and 
tried  to  decide  who  fired  that  fusilade  that 
nobody  will  confess  to.  How  the  days  were 
lived  over  again  and  again  around  the  big 
box  stove.  Then  one  finds  'out  what  is  the 
inner  material  of  his  companions,  in  such 
surroundings;  whether  they  are  what  they 
seem,  or  if  after  all  they  are  a  size  too  small  to 
be  a  real  good  sport.  And  for  all  it's  discom- 
forts how  you  enjoy  it  all!  The  getting  up  at 
5.45  a.m.  in  the  cold  dawn,  the  wash  in  cold 
water,  which  you  empty  over  the  front  ver- 
andah railing;  the  meals  yon  eat,  that  at  home 
would  sure  result  in  acute  indigestion!  The 
sizzling  fat  bacon  and  fried  potatoes,  or  veni- 
son steak,  or  stew;  or  the  blue  herring  taken 
out  of  the  ice-cold  water  at  noon  and  served 
to  you  for  supper.  And  the  cook's  fresh 
made  apple  pie;  and  the  candied  honey  served 
^o  tastefully  (piled  high  with  a  spoon  stuck 
straight  up  in  the  top,)  in  two  delicately  fash- 
ioned gray  enamel  quart  cups,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  table.  Yum,  yum!  and  again  I  say 
yum,  yum!! 

One  could  write  reams  about  such  exper- 
iences, but  what's  the  use.  As  we  said  before 
<4We  can't  go  this  year,  d  it  all!" 


F.  L.  Washburn,  Professor  of  Economic 
Vertebrate  Zoology,  University  of  Minnesota, 
is  the  author  of  a  comprehensive  and  practical 
manual  entitled  "The  Rabbit  Book."  Mr. 
Washburn  is  evidently  familiar  with  his 
subject  and  thoroughly  covers  a  field  that 
still  has  great  possibilities  for  development. 
His  book  gives  the  result  of  years  of  experience 
in  breeding,  care  and  marketing  on  Belgian 
hares,  Flemish  Giants  and  other  meat  and 


fur-producing  rabbits.  The  reader  will  find 
the  chapters  on  building  a  rabbitry,  managing 
it,  purchasing  stock,  breeding,  feeding,  killing 
and  dressing  for  table  or  market,  diseases  and 
remedies,  etc.  both  profitable  and  instructive. 
Any  of  our  readers  who  are  interested  in  this 
profitable  enterprise  can  obtain  a  copy  from 
the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.,  Washington  Sq., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


The  Mirror  Lake  Hunt  Club 


A.  L.  Burch 


THE  above  club  have  their  lodge  on  one 
of  the  lakes  of  the  Pickerel  in  the  nor- 
thern part  of  Parry  Sound  district, 
which,  to  my  mind,  is  the  very  Eldorado  of 
Ontario  for  real  sportsmen.  The  character 
of  the  forest,  which  in  our  section^as  mostly 
hardwood  with  many  lakes,  makes  it  the 
natural  home  for  deer;  and  besides,  the  waters 
are  teeming  with  fish — the  chief  of  which  are 
black-bass,  pickerel,  pike,  maskinonge,  and 
late  in  the  fall,  white  fish. 

There  are  three  requisites  for  a  successful 
and  satisfactory  hunting  party.  When  I  say 
"satisfactory,"  I  refer  to  a  real  holiday  for 
men  who  appreciate  God's  great  silences  and 
are  fond  of  the  gun. 
The  three  requisites,  to  my  mind,  are: — 

(1)  a  party  entirely  agreeable  to  each  other 

and  about  a  dozen  in  number. 

(2)  comfortable  quarters. 

(3)  a  good  cook. 

If  these  three  are  provided,  the  number  of 
deer  acquired  becomes  quite  a  secondary 
matter;  and  I  am  glad  to  say  Captain  Kelcey 
and  his  party  of  twelve  constituted  one  of 
the  most  agreeable  parties  it  has  ever  been 
my  privilege  with  whidTto  share  a  holiday. 
B  We  were  twelve  guns  and  a  cook  and  all  our 
hunting  was  done  by  stalking  and  without 
dogs.  The  woods,  prior  to  our  visit,  must 
have  contained  many  deer;  lor  in  every  direc- 
tion the  runways  gave  constant  evidence  of 
the  passing  and  re-passing  oi  these  animals. 

Our  first  day  was  given  up  to  a  study  of  the 
forest.  The  chief  of  our  party,  already  fam- 
iliar with  the  ground,  led  us  in  various  diiec- 
tions  pointing  out  the  various  runways,  draw- 
ing our  attention  to  the  frequent  signs  of  our 
quarry,  and  giving  such  direction  as  those  who 
may  be  unaccustomed  with  the  forest  should 
always  observe.  We  had  not  expected  to 
shoot  anything  on  this  first  day,  but  ere  night 
three  deer  were  hanging  in  the  trees  within  a 
radius  of,  perhaps,  three  miles  from  our  camp. 

I  desire  right  'here  to  become  an  advocate 
for  "still"  hunting,  believing  that  as  many 
deer  can  be  obtained  with  less  hardships  and 
more  real  benefit  to  the  sportsmen  than  by 
the  method  so  many  prefer,  viz:  chasing  the 
deer  through  the  woods  by  dogs,  hoping  to 
secure  them  in  the  water.  This  means  that 
two  or  three  days  after  the  opening  of  the 
season,  all  the  deer  for  miles  around  are  fright- 
ened and  continually  on  the  alert.    It  means 


besides  that  there  is  much  shooting  at  ran- 
dom in  the  forest,  many  shots  taking  effect-, 
but  not  in  vital  parts,  and  therefore  permit- 
ting the  escape  of  the  deer  which  dies  a  day  or 
so  afterwards,  and  the  meat  is  thus  a  total 
loss;  and  besides  if  venison  is  intended  for 
meat  (and  surely  this  valuable  food  should 
not  be  wasted),  the  quality  of  the  meat  is 
very  much  impaired  by  the  running  of  the 
deer.  There  is  scarcely  a  comparison  between 
venison  which  has  not  been  run  by  dogs  and 
that  which  has  been  taken  while  quietly 
"stalking."  The  meat  of  the  latter  will  keep 
longer  without  spoiling,  and  is  very  much 
sweeter  to  the  taste;  and  there  is  added  to 
this  the  satisfaction  that  the  game  is  the 
result  of  real  hunting,  and  not  slaughter. 

When  our  party  had  become  somewhat 
familiar  with  the  geography  of  our  environ- 
ment, and  had  a  more  or  less  rough  idea  of  the 
directions  of  travel  each  day  by  the  deer  in 
,our  forest,  we  then  spread  out  each  morning 
over  two  or  three  miles  of  country,  and  simply 
waited.  The  deer  are  bound  to  appear,  some- 
time or  other — if  not  today,  then  tomorrow — 
and  their  time  of  travelling  is  always  on  these 
runways,  between  broad  day-light  and  a  little 
while  before  sundown;  and,  if  the  party  be, 
say,  ten  or  twelve,  and  they  are  sufficiently 
stretched  out  and  protected  from  each  other's 
fire  by  the  contour  of  the  land  or  thickness 
of  the  forest,  they  are  quite  safe,  so  far  as 
danger  of  shooting  one  another  is  concerned 
aad,  at  the  same  time,  some  members  of  the 
party  are  bound  to  have  deer  coming  within 
shooting  range.  Of  course,  such  an  arrange- 
ment means  that,  at  least,  one  member  of 
the  party  must  be  well  acquainted  with  the 
locality  and  the  others  of  such  high  intelli- 
gence that  they  are  willing  to  be  advised  by 
his  experience.  We  were  happy  in  this  re- 
spect as  we  had  the  result  of  successful  exper- 
ience in  our  adviser,  and  all  were  willing  to  be 
guided  by  his  advice.  This  seems  very  ideal, 
and  such  it  is;  and  so  it  would  have  remained 
but  for  the  fact  that  hunting  parties  on  every 
side  were  using  dogs  and  soon  were  chasing 
the  deer,  that  really  belonged  to  other  sections 
than  our  own,  across  our  territory,  the  deer 
making  for  some  of  the  lakes  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  in  their  flight,  warning  all  the 
deer  in  every  direction;  the  result  of  this 
being  that  after  the  third  or  fourth  day  our 
"still"  hunting  paradise  had  fewer  deer  than 
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what  there  were  at  first,  and  when  seen  were 
always  on  the  run.  Within  a  couple  of  miles 
of  our  camp  a  week  after  we  were  established, 
three  dead  deer  were  found  that  had  been 
shot  while  chased  and  had  escaped  from  the 
dogs  by  taking  to  the  water,  and  died  on  the 
farther  side.  When  such  are  found  it  only 
can  cause  lament  because  too  late  for  use  and 
thus  meaning  an  utter  waste  of  valuable 
provender,  besides  there  is  the  knowledge  of 
unnecessarily  prolonging  agony  to  a  really 
beautiful  animal.  These  latter  .had  not  been 
shot  by  any  of  our  party,  but  were  found  by 


One  of  our  keenest  hunters — the  wife  of 
Captain  Kelcey  and  our  hostess. 

them  while  stalking.  I  am  quite  convinced 
that  as  many  deer  as  the  law  would  have 
allowed  could  have  been  taken  from  that  sec- 
tion of  the  country  had  there  been  no  nogs 
allowed  in  the  hunting  and  all  hunting  parties 
had  depended  upon  (1)  the  necessary  patience 
required  to  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the 
deer;  (2)  watchfulness  of  the  eye  and  (3) 
reasonably  skilful  use  of  the  gun.  It  is  true 
that  many  deer  were,  this  year,  taken  from 
this  section  of  the  country — perhaps  as  many 
as  there  were  hunters  seeking  them,  (of  this 
I  have  no  knowledge),  but  it  must  also  be  true 
that  there  are  many  deer  now  lying  rotting. 
It  seems  to  me  a  woeful  and  unnecessary 
waste  and  most  of  this  accounted  for  by  the 
running  of  the  deer. 

It  had  been  the  intention  of  our  party  from 
the  first  to  allow  all  does  to  pass  by  the  range 
of  our  guns  unmolested,  and  shoot  only  when 
we  had  detected  the  horns  of  the  bucks;  and 
we  would  have  had  no  reason  to  have  changed 
our  first  plans  but  for  the  disturbing  elements 
of  the  dogs  crossing  and  recrossing  through 


the  section  of  the  forest  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  our  camp;  consequently 
in  the  second  week  it  was  decided,  in  order  to 
get  our  count,  we  would  need  to  shoot  at 
least  half  the  number  in  does. 

We  got  pur  count.  Each  member  of  the 
party  is  well  satisfied  because  we  did  it  with- 
out the  assistance  of  dogs — in  fact,  in  spite  of 
the  dogs;  not  one  of  those  we  secured  were 
needed  to^be  taken  from  the  water.  I  am  ■ 
not  an  experienced  hunter,  as  were  some  other 
members  of  our  party,  but  I  am  an  out-and- 
out  advocate  for  "still"  hunting: — 

(1)  because  better  food  is  thus  provided. 

(2)  because  it    is    far    better    sport,  and 

(3)  because  it  does  away  with  the  trouble  of 
shipping  dogs  in  and  out  of  the  country, 
which,  to  say  the  least,  is  a  most  troublesome  * 
and  unpleasant  task. 

Our  party  was  gathered  from  several  towns  | 
and  cities  of  Western  Ontario,  and  were  men 
who  were  glad  to  be  free  for  a  little  from  the  I 
aggravations  of  business,  the  complications 
of  congested  life  in  which  the  telephone  plays 
sometimes  a,n  irritating  part — in  fact  men 
who  needed  a  holiday  and  looked  upon  the 
hunting  season  as  fifteen  of  the  best  days  of 
the  year.  Every  day,  excepting  Sunday, 
was  spent  stalking  the  forests.  In  the  evening 
not  later  than  6  o'clock,  we  were  back  at 
camp  ready  for  the  best  dinner  that  one  of  the 
best  cooks,  with  abundance  of  supplies  to  " 
hand,  could  provide.  There  was  no  question 
of  over  delicacy  or  indigestion  here.  The 
tramps  through  the  hardwood  forest  had 
caused  the  disappearance  of  these  ills  of  civil 
life.  Men  were  happy  because,  though  tired y 
now  around  the  blazing  fire,  they  could  com- 
fortably rest;  or  around  the  well-filled  table 
they  could  eat,  and  eat  gloriously  and  after- 
wards were  able  to  sleep  on  comfortable  beds 
without  even  a  dream. 

Our  lodge,  which  was  made  of  logs  with  a 
lean-to  kitchen  of  inch  lumber,  might  look 
small  to  an  observer,  but  there  is  one  big 
room  which  served  as  dining  and  living  room, 
and  under  the  rafters  were  beds  for  twelve. 
We  had  also,  among  other  equipment,  a 
Victrola,  the  property  of  our  chief  hunter,  and 
some  65  records,  many  of  which  were  some  of 
the  very  best  the  market  can  provide;  so  that 
every  evening  we  had  plenty  of  music  and 
occasionally,  when  someone  inserted  a  tune 
familiar  to  earlier  years  and  calling  for  part- 
ners for  the  "Buck-Fever-Quadrille,"  the 
floor  would  become  lively  with  the  movements 
of  the  dancers  who  forgot  that  it  was  25  years 
since  they  were  young. 


ROD  AND  Gl 

Twice  during  the  season  Sunday  came  to 
our  camp,  and  not  a  gun  was  removed  from 
the  wall.  It  was  the  Day  of  Rest,  but  it  was 
more,  it  was  a  day  of  refreshment.  Among 
the  large  collection  of  musical  discs  were  many 
quite  suitable  for  keeping  this  day  true  to 
the  early  training  of  our  lives.  Each  Sunday 
evening,  accompanied  by  the  Victrola,  we 
listened  to  several  of  the  old  familiar  hymns; 
listened  to  a  portion  of  the  Divine  page;  and 
joined  each  other  while  kneeling  in  confession, 
thanksgiving  and  praise. 

We  are  now  scattered  again  throughout 
Western  Ontario  engaged  in  various  businesses 
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and  professions,  but  for  myself  (and  I  think 
I  speak  for  all  others)  there  will  be  a  contin- 
uous harking  back  to  that  little  log  cabin 
beside  a  lake  in  the  North,  living  again  in 
memory,  when  time  permits,  the  free-from- 
care  life,  where  for  two  weeks  we  stalked  these 
forests  watching  for  deer,  listening  to  the 
great  silences,  or  stepping  aside  to  examine 
the  wonderful  work  of  the  beaver — for  there 
were  a  number  of  beaver-dams  within  our 
stalking  range — and  feeling  anew,  life,  real 
life,  a  life  that  purifies  and  strengthens,  and 
makes  another  year  of  tasks  more  possible. 


County  of  Simcoe  Hunters  and  Game  Protective 

Association 


THAT  the  hunters  of  Ontario  are  begin- 
ning to  take  an  active  interest  in  legisla- 
tion pertaining  to  themselves,  was 
evidenced  at  Bradford  on  January  13th,  when 
representative  sportsmen  from  the  various 
parts  of  Simcoe  county  met  to  discuss  Domin- 
ion and  provincial  game  and  firearms  laws. 
The  speakers  were  unanimous  in  emphasizing 
the  necessity  for  organization.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  each  county  in  the  province  form 
a  similar  protective  association  so  that  the 
sportsmen  could  bring  sufficient  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Ontario  legislature,  in  the  making 
of  game  laws  that  would  produce  a  maximum 
of  sport  with  a  minimum  tax  on  the  game. 

The  "gun  permit"  law  came  in  for  consider- 
able criticism  when  it  was  drawn  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  meeting  that  the  Dominion 
Government,  in  enacting  amendments  to  the 
criminal  code  had,  with  one  exception,  failed  to 
differentiate  between  the  alien  and  the  Cana- 
dian sportsman. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the 
ensuing  year:  President,  Digby  Horreil,  Mid- 
land; vice-presidents,  W.  G.  Davey,  Bradford, 
and  Alfred  French,  ElmVale;  secretary-trea- 
surer, J.  S.  McDowell,  Midland. 

The  various  seasons  for  moose  and  deer 
were  fully  discussed.  Some  of  the  speakers 
drew  attention  to  the  confusion  arising 
from  the  districts  and  seasons  in  force  in  1920. 
It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  French  and  Davey 
"that  the  open  season  date  from  November 


1st  to  November  20th  for  the  territory  south 
of  the  main  line  of  the  G.  P.  R." 

Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada  was  made  the 
official  organ  of  the  Association.  All  reports 
will  appear  in  the  magazine. 

It  was  moved  by  Messrs.  Curwin  and  Neilly 
"that  section  13A.  prohibiting  killing  of  deer 
in  the  water  be  eliminated,  and  a  royalty  equal 
to  the  license  be  paid  the  government  for  the 
shooting  of  moose." 

Another  motion  which  seeks  to  redress  a 
considerable  grievance  is  that  introduced  by 
Messrs.'  Walsh  and  Sutherland  to  the  effect 
"that  each  hunting  party  be  allowed  to  eat 
venison  while  in  their  camp  in  addition  to  the 
deer  they  are  allowed  to  take  home  by  license." 

It  was  recommended  that  the  open  season 
for  beaver  and  otter  be  extended  from  Novem- 
ber 1st  to  March  31st,  and  rabbits  from  Oc- 
tober 15th  to  December  31st,  and  also  that  the 
following  animals  be  taken  from  the  list  of 
fur-bearing  animals;  bear,  fox,  weasel,  skunk 
and  lynx,  and.  that  a  royalty  be  paid  the 
government  on  the  same.  This  to  apply  only 
to  all  territory  lying  south  of  the  C.P.R.  main 
line. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  president, 
vice-presidents  and  secretary  be  a  committee 
to  suggest  certain  amendments  to  the  criminal 
code,  so  that  a  permit  issued  regarding  the 
possession  of  firearms  be  extended,  so  that 
one  permit  will  cover  the  Dominion. 

Membership  fee  was  fixed  at  $1.25. 
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An  ideal  camp  site  on  Berg  lake,  Mt.  Robson,  B.  C.  Mount  Robson,  monarch  of  the 
Canadian  rockies,  rises  to  a  majestic  height  of  13,069  feet.  In  the  foreground  is  seen  the 
mighty  tumbling  glazier. 


Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 

A.  Bryan  Williams 


part  IX. 


THERE  is  a  small  bunch  of  caribou  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  away,  I  was  beginning 
to  think  that,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  seen  no  end  of  tracks  and  have  almost 
got  up  onto  the  high  ground  out  of  the 
willows,  we  were  not  going  to  lay  eyes  on  any 
of  the  animals  themselves  today.  It  is  no 
use  my  trying  to  look  at  them  while  I  am 
sitting  on  my  horse  as  he  will  not  keep  still 
enough,  I  had  better  get  off.  There  are  four- 
teen of  them  and  four  of  them  are  bulls,  only 
one  of  which  is  of  any  size  and  even  that  one 
has  no  .horns  worth  noticing  though  he  appears 
to  be  very  big  in  the  body  compared  to  the 
others.  Just  take  a  squint  at  them  and  then 
let's  push  on  as  we  are  likely  to  see  others  at 
closer  range.  No,  we  will  not  get  any  nearer 
to  that  lot  today  as'we  are  going  to  turn  sharp 
off  to  the  left,  away  from  them,  before  long 
and  descend  to  lower  ground  again.  We  had 
to  come  away  up  here  quite  a  long  distance 
out  of  our  way  to  avoid  a  huge  uncrossable 
canyon  which  divides~the  lower  part  of  the 
"tundra"  in  two.  You  cannot  see  it  and 
would  never  guess  it  was  there  until  you  came 
right  on  it.  Last  year,  when  I  did  not  know 
the  way  as  well  as  I  do  now,  it  gave  me  no  end 
of  trouble  and  I  travelled  several  miles  more 
than  I  need  have  before  I  got  clear  of  it. 
It  is  just  three  o'clock  and  we  have  about 


two  more  miles  to  go.  You  can  nearly  see  the 
spot  I  am  making  for.  Look  at  those  three 
little  knolls  straight  in  front  of  us.  Well  just 
underneath  the  middle  one  there  is  a  bunch 
of  small  timber  and  though  there  is  not  much 
diy  wood  still  we  shall  be  able  to  find  enough 
to  do  us.  The  main  thing  is  that  there  is 
splendid  horse  feed  all  around  and  a  nice 
little  spring  handy  for  water  so  we  shall  not 
have  to  use  muddy  stuff  like  we  did  where  we 
were  last  night.  It  will  take  a  good  hour  still 
to  get  there  as  some  of  the  ground  is  soft  and 
there  are-  lots  of  patches  of  willows  to  be 
circled. 

Stop!  There  are  seven  or  eight  caribou 
lying  down  right  in  fiont  of  us.  Look,  out 
on  that  little  grassy  meadow,  not  two  hundred 
yards  ahead.  They  have  seen  us  and  have 
all  got  up,  two  of  them  are  bulls,  the  rest 
cows  and  calves.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
with  your  rifle,  you  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  shoot  that  poor  little  beast?  You 
think  he  is  a  monster!  Humbug,  he  is  only 
three  or  four^ears  old.  Keep  still  and  you 
may  see  an  interesting  sight.  Watch  that 
old  cow,  the  one  nearest  us,  she  is  coming 
closer.  Notice  how  she  has  her  head  up  and 
is  sniffing,  her  little  ears  are  pushed  forward 
and  her  eyes  staring  for  all  they  are  worth. 
No,  it  is  not  a  bull,  though  she  has  extra  long 
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Bass-Oreno  No.  973 


Surf-Oreno  No.  963— 


These  are  the  Reels  for 
Perfect  Casting 

THERE  are  more  than  100,000  anglers  to  whom 
the  ownership  of  a  South  Bend  Reel  has  brought 
the  height  of  bait-casting  perfection.  The  keen 
enjoyment  of  accuracy  in  casting — the  absolute 
knowledge  that  their  reel  will  not  back-lash,  snarl 
or  tangle,  means  everything  to  these  anglers. 

The  construction  and  adjustment  is  so  simple,  that  with 
proper  use  it  is  impossible  to  make  other  than  a  perfect  cast 
with  either  of  these  Reels. 

The  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  com- 
bines the  famous  Anti-Back-Lash  feature  of  the  well  known 
South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel,  with  a  recognized,  perfect 
level-winding  device.  It  will  not  back-lash— it  "thumbs" 
itself — and  in  retrieving  or  reeling  in,  the  line  winds  per- 
fectly even  and  level.    It  is  the  last  word  in  reel  construction. 

The  South  Bend  Ant  i- Back-Lash  Reel  is  similar  in  every  respect — excepting 
the  level-winding  feature.  It  is  the  reel  which  for  years  has  been  known 
by  anglers  for  its  famous  anti-back-lash  feature  and  its  perfect  casting 
qualities.    Does  not  require  thumbing. 

Using  either  of  these  South  Bend  Reels,  the  beginner,  without  previous- 
practise  can  soon  cast  with  the  accuracy  of  an  expert.  Experienced 
anglers  can  appreciate  the  advantages  of  these  Reels  for  difficult  casting 
conditions. 

Send  a  postal  for  booklet  giving  more  detailed  description — and  for  "The 
Days  of  Real  Sport,"  the  book  which  anglers  the  country  over  are  using 
as  a  guide  in  tackle  selection.  Shows  complete  South  Bend  Quality  Tackle.- 
line.    Sent  FREE.    Write  today.  • 


(6) 


South  Bend  Qualify  Tackle  known  by  the 
oval  trade-mark  on  golden-rod-yellow  boxes. 


Underwater  Minnow  No.  903 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

 8205  High  Street  < — >  South  Bend,  Ind. 
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horns  for  a  cow.  Put  your  glasses  on  her  and 
you  will  see  that  they  are  still  in  velvet.  Did 
you  not  know  that  caribou  cows  have  horns? 
Most  of  them  have  but  not  all.  Their  horns 
are  given  them  to  protect  their  calves  with 
when  they  are  first  born  and  on  this  account 
they  do  not  shed  them  until  as  late  as  June 
and  consequently  the  new  horns  are  grown 
late  in  the  summer  and  are  still  in  velvet  now. 
They  are  all  coming  this  way  now,  scattering 
about  and  trying  to  make  but  what  we  are. 
One  of  the  cows  has  a  notion  to  run  away  but 
curiosity  has  overcome  her  fears  and  she  has- 
tened back.  Would  not  that  be  a  beautiful 
shot,  some  of  them  are  within  a  hundred 
yards  now.  Listen,  at  the  horses  snorting, 
they  do  not  like  them  and  you  had  better  hold 
on  to  the  black  horse  or  he  may  bolt  and 
stampede  the  others.  Watch  how  they  are 
circling  off  to  one  side,  they  are  trying  to  get 
our  wind  and  will  u>on  succeed.  There,  that 
cow  got  a  whiff  of  us,  did  you  hear  her  snort 
as  she  jumped,  she  did  not  get  it  strong 
enough  to. frighten  her  badly  and  she  has  gone 
too  far  back  to  get  it  again.  The  biggest  of 
the  bulls  will  get  our  wind  soon  as  he  is 
working  well  round  and  the  others  are 
bunching  up  after  him.  There,  he  got  a 
touch  of  it!  Now  he  has  got  it  strong,  they 
have  all  got  it.  Look  how  the  bull  rears 
straight  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  paws  the  air 
as  he  bounds  away  with  an  enormous  leap. 
The  whole  lot  are  off  after  him  as  hard  as 
they  can  gallop,  snorting  and  puffing  at  every 
jump.  Did  you  ever  see  anything  like  the 
way  they  are  covering  the  ground  now  they 
have  settled  down  into  their  regular  trot. 
Can  you  imagine  any  animal  with  a  more 
perfect  action  than  that  biggest  bull  has? 
Notice  the  poise  of  his  head,  it  is  just  turned 
enough  for  him  to  glance  over  his  shoulder 
and  see  if  we  are  after  him;  watch  how  those 
enormous  hoofs  of  his  are  thrown  right  for- 
ward and  yet  they  hardty  seem  to  touch  the 
ground,  it  looks  as  if  he  could  trot  over  eggs 
without  breaking  them.  Now  they  have 
suddenly  wheeled  round  and  have  stopped  for 
another  look;  they  are  off  again  with  the  old 
cow  on  the  lead  this  time.  Well  good  bye  to 
that  lot,  let's  push  on. 

Was  not  that  a  sight  well  worth  coming  a 
long  way  to  see?  For  my  part  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  do  not  enjoy  the  time  spent  on  the 
caribou  range  more  than  any  of  the  rest  of 
the  trip.  Of  course  as  far  as  stalking  is  con_ 
cerned  there  is  far  more  skill  required  for 
sheep  and  bear,  and  even  moose  before  the 
rutting  season,  but  when  you  are  on  the 


caribou  range  you  see  so  much  more  game  and 
the  animals  themselves  are  so  curious  and 
confiding  and  do  so  many  queer  things  that 
they  have  a  peculiar  fascination  for  me.  Yes' 
as  a  genera!  thing  you  have  litgtle  trouble  in 
finding  caribou  when  once  you  are  on  the 
range,  some  days,  in  fact,  there  are  bands 
scattered  here,  there  and  everywhere,  and 
you  get  splendid  opportunities  of  watching 
their  habits,  while  even  on  the  poorest  of 
days  you  can  hardly  fail  to  find  a  few. head 

It  is  quite  likely  we  shall  stay  in  this  camp 
for  a  few  days,  as  now  we  have  come  this 
distance  we  will  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  kill  even 
a  moderate  sized  beast  but  we  will  take  our 
time  and  pick  out  one  or  two  that  are  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinal  y;  we  might  also  spend 
a  day  watching  the  beasts  so  that  you  can 
get  some  first  hand  knowledge  of  their  habits. 
We  will  light  a  fire  at  once  and  while  you  do 
the  cooking  I  will  put  up  the  "fly"  for  a  wind 
break  as  well  as  the  tent,  as  though  it  is  ver\ 
pleasant  and  warm  here  now  you  would  find 
that  such  would  not  be  the  case  if  we  happened 
to  have  a  storm,  which  is  by  no  means  un- 
likely. You  see  these  little  scrubby  balsams 
are  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet  high  and 
do  not  furnish  much  in  the  way  of  shelter 
and  as  you  can  now  see  for  yourself  it  is  by 
no  means  easy  to  get  much  dry  wood.  Still 
we  can  burn  green  wood  whenever  we  have 
got  a  hot  fire  going  well. 

The  weather  is  still  treating  us  kindly  and 
I  think  we  shall  have  another  good  day 
though  there  are  a  few  clouds  hanging  about. 
Get  some  lunch  ready  while  I  go  out  and 
bring  in  two  saddle  horses  as  we  will  be  able 
to"  use  them  for  part  of  our  hunting  and  we 
may  as  well  save  our  legs  as  much  as  possible, 
when  opportunity  offers  as  it  is  quite  on  the 
cards,  we  shall  have  to  do  a  bit  of  strenuous 
travelling  on  foot  before  the  day  is  over. 

The  direction  I  should  like  to  take  is 
straight  off  to  the  left  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too 
soft  for  the  horses  so  it  will  be  safer  to  ride 
back  the  way  we  came  yesterday  afternoon, 
then  when  we  reach  the  high  dry  ground  we 
can  head  off  the  way  we  want  to  go.  Not 
only  shall  we  have  safe  travelling  but  we  shall 
have  the  "tundra"  below  us  and  be  able  to 
spy  all  over  it. 

Do  you  remember  the  mountain  I  showed 
you  yesterday  rising  up  out  of  the  "tundra," 
there  was  another  one  to  its  right  but  it  had  a 
flat  top  whereas  this  one  has  a  peak  and  a  lot 
of  rock  slides  and  a  few  small  basins  below  it? 
Well  this  hill  we  are  now  riding  up  is  one  of  the 
foothills  of  that  mountain,  and  when  we  get 
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YOU  are  going  to  buy  a  Ford 
because  it  is  a  car  of  light  weight, 
power,  economy  of  operation  —  and 
because  Ford  service  is  available  (at 
over  3,000  Ford  Dealer  and  Service 
Stations)  wherever  you  may  be. 


Ford  Motor  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd 

Ford,  Ontario 
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a  bit  higher  we  ought  to  be  able  to  see  the 
summit.  I  believe  that  i  sometimes  there 
are  some  sheep  to  be  found  on  it  but  I  very 
much  doubt  if  there  are  any  now  or  that  it 
was  ever  much  of  a  place  for  them  as  it  is 
too  far  detached  from  any  main  range. 
Possibly  a  band  may  have  been  driven  off 
the  range  you  see  in  the  distance  and  taken 
refuge  here.  Wolves  might  do  such  a  thing. 
Last  year  I  saw  a  very  old  track  that  looked 
very  much  like  that  of  a  ram  but  it  was  too 
indistinct  to  be  sure  of. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  top  of  this  knoll 
we  will  get  off  our  horses  and  take  a  thorough 
survey  of  the  country,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  see  a  few  head  of  game.    Did  you  notice 
all  the  tracks  we  passed  on  the  way  up  here, 
most  of  them  were  old  and  so  far  I  have  not 
seen  one  made  by  a  bull  of  any  size,  and  it  is 
possible  they  may  not  have  reached  this  part 
of  the  range  so  early.   What  do  you  think  of 
that  for  a  fine  piece  of  hunting  country? 
The  "tundra"  here  is  not  more  than  five  miles 
wide  but  it  broadens  out  as  you  get  further 
east  or  west.    It  extends  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  in  a  south  westerly  direction  but  is 
broken  up  here  and  there  by  peak^  similar  to 
the  one  we  are  now  at  the  foot  of.   Notice  all 
those  little  lakes  here,  there  and  everywhere, 
the  gr.ound  round  them  is  usually  marshl- 
and treacherous  though  occasionally  you  find 
one  with  a  stony  bottom.    If  we  were  to  go 
down  to  them  we-  should  probably  find  a 
jbrood  of  teal  on  each  one  of  them.  Further 
over,  right  under  the  range  of  mountains, 
there  is  a  big  lake;  it  is  about  five  miles  long 
and  has  a  good  sized  stream  running  out  of  it 
which  is  alive  with  grayling.    On  the  lake 
itself  there  are  sure  to  be  several  flocks  of 
"golden  eye"  and  "blue  bills"  and  perhaps  a 
few   "mergansers"    and    possibly    an  odd 
"harlequin."    No  I  do  not  think  that  the 
larger  ducks,  such  as  mallards  and  pinta  -o, 
brewed  up  here  though  once  in  a  while  I  have 
seen  a  few  geese.    The  mallards  seem  to 
prefer  the  ponds  and  marshes  lower  down  in 
the  timber. 

Yes,  I  have  found  a  band  of  caribou  at  last 
but  they  are  several  miles  away  and  only  look 
like  little  black  dots.  It  is  no  use  my  trying  to 
show  them  to  you  as  I  should  not  have  been 
able  to  tell  for  certain  what  they  were  unless 
I  had  happened  to  catch  one  of  them  moving. 
We  will  ride  on  a  way  and  then  you  will  be 
able  to  distinguish  them  yourself.  While 
we  are  going  I  will  tell  you  a  story  of  a  chase 
I  once  had  after  a  caribou  over  this  very 
ground,  the  last  part  of  it  is  rather  amusing 


though  I  did  not  think  so  at  the  time. 

I  was  out  with  a  friend  who  was  parti 
cularly  anxious  to  get  a  couple  of  extra  fine 
trophies,  but  as  luck  would  have  it,  though 
we  had  travelled  from  daylight  to  dark,  ami 
sometimes  long  after  dark,  for  five  days  and 
had  seen  hundreds  of  caribou,  amongst  which 
were  a  number  of  nice  bulls,  we  had  not  seen 
one  that  cam*1  up  to  our  standard.  On  this 
particular  day  we  had  made  a  very  early 
start  on  ioot,  had  climbed  up  this  hill  the  way 
we  came  today  and  had  spied  the  country 
from  the  same  spot.  We  had  been  more 
lucky  than  we  were  today  for  I  had  spotted  a 
bull,  all  by  himself,  some  two  miles  off  on  the 
plateau  we  are  now  on.  Though  he  was  a 
long  way  off,  his  horns  showed  up  so  plainly 
that  I  felt  sure  that  we  had  found  the  kind  we 
wanted  at  last.  He  was  walking  straight 
away  from  us  and  it  was  apparent  that  we 
should  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us  if  we  tried 
to  catch  him  up,  but  he  looked  so  good  that 
we  decided  we  would  make  a  strenuous  efforl 
to  get  him. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  we  had  taken  an 
Indian  with  us  who  was  supposed  to  look  after 
the  horses,  cut  wood  and  do  campwork.  Well 
he  had  proved  to  be  just  like  most  other 
Indians  in  that  he  had  the  greatest  aversion 
to  doing  anything  around  camp  except  gorge 
himself  with  meat.    He  was  keen  enough  on 
hunting  but,  as  my  friend  found  after  one 
day's  trial,  useless  as  a  guide  as  he  got  fear 
fully  excited  at  the  sight  of  game  and  alway 
insisted  that  every  beast  seen  was  a  monster 
I  must,  however,  say  that  he  had  one  most  re- 
deeming feature  as  though  he  sometimes  got  a 
bit  out  of  temper  he  never  sulked  like  other 
Indians  and  he  kept  himself  cle-an.    As  he- 
never  did  any  work  when  we  left  him  in 
camp  we  had  made  up  our  minds  to  try  and 
make  him  useful  by  following  behind  us  wit 
the  only  saddle  horse  we  had,  so  that  in 
event  of  our  making  a  kill  we  could  get 
head  into  camp  the  same  day.  This  was 
first  time  we  had  tried  the  experiment  a 
had  given  him  careful  instructions  to  keep 
good  mile  behind  and  not  to  come  any  nearer 
unless  we  wanted  him.    As  he  had  a  good 
pair  of  glasses  of  his  own  he  could  watch  us 
from  a  long  way  off  and  see  what  we  were 
doing.    This  suited  Jack,  as  his  name  was, 
down  to  the  ground  as  he  was  very  keen  on- 
seeing  the  sport. 

Well,  from  the  look  of  the  ground  ahead  oi 
us  you  might  think  it  was  all  level  going  but 
you  will  soon  find  out  that  such  is  far  from 
being  the  ease  and  that  this  plateau  is  cut  up 
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by  three  deep  depressions,  each  of  which 
necessitates  a  descent  of  about  five  hundred 
feet  and  a  corresponding  climb.  We  started 
off  at  a  slow  jog  trot  and  increased  our  speed 
to  a  fast  run  down  the  first  descent  but  by  the 
time  we  had  labored  up  the  other  side  our 
game  was  no  longer  in  sight.  I  had,  however, 
a  fair  idea  where  to  look  for  him  so  we  kept  on 
going,  running  and  walking,  walking  and 
running  and  making  all  the  speed  we  possibly 
could.  We  had  passed  the  spot  where  we  had 
last  seen  him  and  I  was  hoping  to  spy  him 
again  somewhere  at  any  moment  when,  un- 
fortunately, we  saw  another  band  lying  down 
right  out  in  the  open  and  of  course  just  where 
we  wanted  to  go.  There  was  a  fine  bull  among 
them  too  but  nothing  like  the  one  we  were 
after  so  we  decided  to  give  them  a  wide  berth 
and  continue  the  chase.  As  it  happened  the 
wind  made  it  difficult  for  us  to  pass  them 
without  frightening  them,  which  we  dare  not 
do  for  fear  they  might  stampede  the  one  we 
were  after.  Consequently  we  had  to  make  a 
wide  detour  and  lost  a  lot  of  time  getting 
round  them.  Then  when  we  were  at  last 
clear  of  them  we  put  on  an  extra  spurt  to  make 
up  for  lost  time.  Finally  when  we  had  run 
until  we  could  run  no  more  we  came  to  a  place 
where  we  could  see  for  several  miles  ahead 
of  us  and  here  we  rested  while  we  tried  to  spot 
our  quarry.  Not  a  sign  was  to  be  seen  of  him 
and  I  began  to  fear  he  had  turned  straight 
down  hill  into  the  willows  and  perhaps  laid 
down  so  that  we  could  not  see  him.  There 
were  several  other  herds  of  caribou  to  be  seen 
from  where  we  were,  one  of  which,  consisting 
of  eighteen  head,  was  not  very  far  away. 
I  had  almost  made  up  my  mind  to  give  up 
the  one  we  were  after  and  go  and  examine 
some  of  the  others  when  I  happened  to  look 
back  and  just  glimpsed  a  pair  of  horns.  They 
were  several  hundred  yards  behind  us  and 
about  the  same  distance  lower  down  thejhill- 
side  which  at  this  particular  place  went  down 
in  a  succession  of  wide  ridges,  connected  by 
short  steepish  slopes.  The  glimpse  of  the 
horns  was  enough  to  tell  me  at  once  that  it 
was  the  bull  we  were  after.  He  had  evidently 
gone  down  into  one  of  the  depressions  we  had 
crossed  but  instead  of  climbing  straight  up 
the  other  side  had  swung  round  and  kept  on  a 
lower  level  and  was  hidden  from  our  sight  by 
keeping  close  under  one  of  the  ridges. 

At  first  it  seemed  an  easy  matter  to  creep 
straight  down  hill  to  where  we  would  be 
within  easy  shot  as  he  passed  by,  but  while  I 
watched  he  moved  out  from  the  ridge  so  that 
we  would  be  in  full  view  of  him  if  we  attempted 


such  a  manoeuvre.  Luckily  there  was  a  dry 
stream  bed  close  to  us  that  led  straight  down 
hill  and  into  it  we  crept  without  much  diffi- 
culty and  then  hurried  down  it  to  his  level 

so  that  he  would  pass  close  to  us. 

The  wind  was  favorable  and  I  anticipated 
an  easy  kill.  You  can  therefore  imagine  my 
chagrin  when,  on  peeping  up  from  the  spot 
I  had  chosen  for  the  shot,  he  was  nowhere  in 
sight.  Once  more  he  had  vanished. .  Higher 
and  higher  I  rose  until  at  last  I  stood  upright 
but  still  there  was  no  sign  of  him  and  I  must 
say  I  was  not  only  puzzled  but  also  felt  pretty 
small  at  losing  him  a  second  time.  It  then 
occurred  to  me  that  there  must  be  some  other 
stream  bed  or  depression  in  the  ground 
though  it  had  not  that  appearance,  that  woulck 
obscure  him  from  our  view  and  that  the  only 
thing  to  do  was  to  climb  back  higher  again. 
Sure  enough  this  was  the  case  as  I  had  not 
gone  far  before  I  discovered  that  just  under- 
neath one  of  the  slopes  was  a  big  wide  hollow 
and  in  it  was  not  only  our  bull  but  about 
fifteen  other  caribou  also  that  had  probably 
been  lying  down  there.  They  were  of  various 
ages  and  sexes  and  the  new  arrival  had  stirred 
them  all  up  and  was  making  himself  unpleas- 
ant by  starting  a  fight  with  a  smaller  bull  that 
had  the  temerity  to  resent  his  presence.  Well 
the  rest  was  easy,  there  was  a  short  stalk,  a 
single  shot  and  we  had  the  prize  we  had 
worked  so  hard  to  get  and  which  proved  to  be 
more  than  up  to  expectations. 

No,  I  have  not  quite  finished  the  story  yeti 
While  we  were  making  the  stalk  I  was  wonder- 
ing where  Jack  was  and  in  terror  lest  he 
should  come  blundering  along  down  the  hill 
after  us  and  spoil  the  whole  thing.  However, 
he  had  been  watching  us  from  a  point  where 
he  could  get  a  good  idea  of  what  we  were 
doing,  in  fact  he  had  even  seen  the  caribou 
a  short  time  before  he  joined  the  other  herd 
and  within  ten  minutes  of  our  making  the  kill 
along  he  came  in  a  great  state  of  excitement. 
He  had  seen  nearly  the  whole  hunt  and  though 
he  had  not  seen  the  caribou  'fall  he  knew  we 
had  him  as  he  had  seen  the  others  running 
away  alone.  The  sight  of  the  splendid  horns 
was  too  much  for  him  and  jumping  off  the i 
horse  he  began  to  give  vent  to  his  feelings  by 
doing  a  war  dance.  Of  course  we  were  too 
intent  on  our  prize  to  notice  him  or  the  fact) 
that  he  had  not  tied  up  the  horse.  Well 
whether  it  was  that  he  could  not  stand  Jack's! 
antics  or  the  smell  of  the  caribou  I  do  aotjj 
know  but  when  I  happened  to  glance  up  a 
minute  or  two  later  I  just  caught  a  glimpse  oi 
the  horse  a  quarter  of  a  mile  away  disappear-U 
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"Don't  worry  about  my  hitting 
him,  John.  Okl,  'certain  death' 
is  loaded  with  real  stuff  today. 
All  I  want  is  one  good  shot  and 
we'll  hang  up  a  deer. 


' 'Since  I've  been  shooting  this  new 
ammunition,  loaded  with  Hercules 
Powder,  I  know  I'm  'rightV, 
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ing  at  full  gallop  and,  from  what  I  saw  of  his 
tracks  later  on  while  on  our  way  back  to  camp, 
I  doubt  if  he  slowed  down  until  he  had  re- 
joined the  other  horses  a  good  six  miles  away. 
And  he  carried  our  lunch  with  him. 

The  end  of  the  story  is  that  we  made  Jack 
hoof  it  back  after  him  while  I  cut  off  the  head 
and  as  much  meat  as  the  horse  could  carry 
and  then  we  filled  in  the  time  by  looking  at 
several  other  bands  of  caribou,  though 
without  finding  another  suitable  one.  Finally 
we  plodded  back  to  camp,  which  we  did  not 
reach  until  after  dark,  taking  it  in  turns  on 
the  weary  way  to  tell  Jack,  in  by  no  means 
mild  language,  just  what  we  thought  of  his 
foolishness.  I  can  assure  you  he  was  a  very 
humble  Indian  before  we  had  down  with  him 

I  have  been  longer  telling  you  this  yarn 
than  I  intended  and  now  I  must  stop  and  hunt 
in  earnest  as  we  are  beginning  to  get  near  to 
that  bunch  I  saw  before  and  now  I  can  see 
several  other  lots  too  and  if  I  am  not  mistaken 
there  is  a  bull  moose  about  half  a  mile  away. 
Yes  it  is  a  moose  and  he  is  walking  this  way 
but  his  horns  are  not  of  any  great  .size.  Yes, 
you  are  liable  to  see  moose  frequently  up  on 
the  caribou  range,  especially  when  they  begin 
to  travel  at  the  start  of  the  rutting  season. 
Last  year  I  suppose  I  saw  between  fifteen 
and  twenty  while  after  caribou,  they  were 
all  bulls  except  one  cow  and  a  calf,  which 
curiously  enough  were  lying  down  in  the 
willows  with  a  band  of  caribou  a  short  dis- 
tance off  on  each  side.  Look  at  the  rate  that 
bull  is  walking,  it  is  evident  he  is  rutting,  if  it 
were  not  that  there  are  so  many  caribou  about 
I  would  try  and  call  him  but  I  think  we  had 
better  stick  to  the  game  we  are  after.  Let  us 
get  down  to  the  edge  of  the  willows  where 
there  is  some  grass  to  picket  out  our  horse  on, 
then  we  will  strike  out  on  foot  and  stalk  those 
caribou. 

From  here  you  can  see  them  quite  plainly, 
they  are  about  half  a  mile  away.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  head  in  the  lot  worth  having 
but  we  will  go  as  close  as  we  can  to  them  easily 
and  make  sure.  They  are  all  up  feeding  now 
and  will  be  easier  to  approach  than  if  they 
were  lying  down  when  some  of  the  cows  would 
be  sure  to  be  too  wary  for  us  unless  we  took 
the  trouble  to  get  down  and  creep.  Yes, 
sheep  would  have  spotted  us  ages  ago  at  this 
distance  and  a  moose  would  too  as  we  are  out 
in  full  sight  of  them.  We  are  even  quite  safe 
in  walking  quietly  along  for  another  two 
hundred  yards  and  before  that  we  shall  have 
got  low  enough  down  to  get  into  willows  of 
sufficient  height  to  afford  some  cover. 


This  is  about  as  close  as  it  is  safe  to  go 
without  danger  of  disturbing  them,  they  are 
still  three  or  four  hundred  yards  oil'  but  by 
using  your  glasses  you  can  see  then  very 
plainly.  Four  or  five  of  them  are  bulls  and 
one  has  very  long  horns  but  they  are  spindly 
and  have  very  little  palmatian  on  the  tops, 
moreover  though  the  points  are  fairly  numer- 
ous there  is  nothing  at  all  in  the  way  of  a 
plough.  The  others  are  not  even  worth 
considering.  Do  you  notice  that  the  biggest 
bull  has  a  much  whiter  neck  than  his  younger 
brethren,  it  is  not  so  white  as  it  should  be 
though  and  he  has  no  white  hair  at  all  on  his 
flanks.  Wait  until  you  see  a  really  good  big 
old  timer,  his  neck  will  be  nearly  as  white  as 
snow,  there  will  be  quite  a  lot  of  white  on  his 
flanks  and  his  horns  will  be  as  heavy  again. 
There  are  two  bulls  quarrelling,  one  of  them 
has  a  notion  to  give  the  other  a  good  punch 
but  is  not  sure  whether  he  is  man  enough  to 
do  it.  No,  they  will  not  have  much  of  a  fight, 
in  fact  I  have  never  seen  caribou  come  to 
blows  in  earnest,  as  if  they  really  meant  to 
hurt  one  another.  They  must  however, 
sometimes  have  quite  a  scrap  as  I  killed  a  bull 
once  that  had  a  number  of  holes  in  his  hide 
and  some  bad  bruises  where  an  adversary-* 
had  marked  him,  but  compared  with  moose 
wapiti  or  even  sheep.J  think  their  battles  are 
mild.  Watch,  the  other  bull  is  taking  th 
offensive  now,  the  other  one  is  standing  up  t 
him  and  they  are  locking  horns  and  pushing, 
but  neither  of  them  seems  to  be  putting  mucfa$ 
vigor  into  it  and  it  appears  to  be  more  plajj 
than  anything.  There  the  combat  is  ove 
and  each  has  gone  his  own  way.  The  cows  a 
feeding  steadily  but  they  are  not  travelli 
much  like  they  would  if  they  were  on  high 
ground  eating  moss.  Under  such  circur 
stances  they  move  along  at  a  great  rat 
taking  a  bite  here  and  there  as  they  go  so  tha! 
before  they  take  another  rest  they  are  likpl 
to  be  miles  away.  Supposing  we  left  th; 
band  to  day  and  came  back  tomorrow  woul 
we  be  likely  to  find  them?  No,  they  might  be 
five,  ten,  fifteen  or  even  twenty  miles  away 
by  then.  Sometimes,  but  not  often,  a  small 
band  will  stay  around  in  a  limited  area  foJ 
few  days.  I  once  saw  a  herd  of  five  on  »■ 
hillside  and  eight  days  afterwards  I  saw  taE| 
same  lot  in  the  sanie  identical  place.  It  is 
possible  even  probable  that  they  had  beenj 
miles  away  in  the  meantime  and  just  hapj 
pened  to  have  returned.  Caribou  are  the 
greatest  of  roamers,  so  that  if  you  see  a  beast 
you  want  it  is  most  advisable  to  go  after  hin 
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at  once  or  the  chances  are  you  will  never  see 
him  .  again.  What  about  their  migrations! 
This  particular  variety  only  migrates  very 
short  distances,  nothing  at  all  compared  to 
the  other  varieties.    In  fact  I  believe  that 


quite  a  number  around  here  stay  pretty  well 
on  the  same  range  all  the  year  round,  anyway 
you  can  always  find  some  here,  no  matter 
when  you  come.   Now  let  us  be  moving  on  to 

examine  some  of  the  other  herds. 


It's  a  Mighty  Fine  Sensation 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 

I  Is  a  mighty  fine  sensation  to  be  sittin'  in  a  boat, 

With  your  hands  upon  a  cane-pole  an'  your  eyes  upon  a  float, 

Its  a  mighty  fine  sensation  as  you  surely  will  admit, 

An'  you  don't  have  need  to  worry  of  the  fishes  that  you  git! 

There  are  many  songs  of  pleasure  an'  of  merriment  an'  cheer, 
There  are  songs  of  joy  an'  laughter,  an'  of  music  sweet  an'  clear, 
But  altho'  my  heart  is  lightened  there's  a  song  I'd  like  to  sing, 
Of  a  boat  upon  the  water,  an'  a  pole  I  like  to  swing! 

»   When  the  sun  is  gittin'  brighter  an'  the  days  are  like  a  dream, 
An'  you  hear  the  birds  a-singin'  by  the  silver  of  the  stream, 
Then  you  feel  a  mighty  stirrin"  in  the  centre  of  your  breast, 
An'  your  weather  eye  is  busy,  kinder  lookin'  to  the  west: 

Take  about  this  time  o'  season  when  the  bloom  is  on  the  tree, 
An'  the  whole  blame  world  is  hummin'  of  a  lovin'  melody, 
Then  you  rummage  in  the  attic  an'  you  pry  aroun'  the  shed. 
An'  you  find  the  line  you're  after  an'  you  cut  a  piece  of  lead: 

Then  you  kinder  shoo  the  cob-webs  from  the  pole  beneath  the  eaves, 
An'  you  tie  the  line  upon  it  while  y6ur  sturdy  bosom  heaves; 
Then  again  you  grub  for  dew-worms  over  half  a  garden  plot, 
While  the  neighbors  git  to  shoutin':  "Come  across  an'  spade  mij  lot!" 

Then  you  hustle  to  the  margin  of  the  flower-skirted  lake, 

An'  you  see  the  crystal  surface  to  the  mighty  big  ones  break, 

Can  you  rival  the  sensation  when  you  slide  the  old  boat  in, 

An'  you  hear  the  oar-locks  creakin' :  "Lordy  brother,  where  you  bin?" 

Well  I  swear  to  goodness  brother  I  am  tickled  through  an'  through, 
When  I  git  my  line  a-workin'  an'  I  catch  a  fish  or  two; 
An'  I  feel  so  dern  contented  like  I  owned  the  sky  an'  land, 
With  a  crown  o'  gold  upon  me,  an'  a  sceptre  in  my  hand. 

I  ain't  tiavelled  the  world  over,  an'  I  reckon  there  are  things, 
That  are  powerful  enchantin'  an'  a  constant  pleasure  brings, 
But  about  this  time  o'  season  I  spell  Pleasure  with  a  boat, 
With  my  hands  upon  a  cane-pole  an'  my  eyes  upon  a  float! 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

A  Vast  New  Land  of  Promise 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  New 
England  and  four  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 
For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization, 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


591      STRAIGHT  RUN  591 


Fred  Gilbert  and  The  Parker  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
Make  the  World's  Record  in  Competition 

591        WITHOUT  A  MISS  591 


Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.   Why  not  now? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 

PARKER  BROS.  Gu^krers  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms:  25  Murray  St,    '  - 
A.  W.  duBray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


ftkONG  TR6  TRAP  lafNG 


ROTTED  BY 

M.  U.  BATES 


Hints  for  Your  Spring  Trapping 


M.  U.  Bates 


TTJY  the  time  this  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun  ap- 

pears,  the  young  trapper  will  be  begin- 
ning to  look  about  his  spring  trapping. 
The  distinction  between  spring  trapping  and 
any  other  kind  of  trapping  is  that  at  this  time 
of  year  the  ice  will  have  gone  and  all  the  trap- 
ping is  done  in  or  around  open  water.  Spring 
trapping  might,  therefore,  also  be  properly 
termed  open  water  trapping,  since,  as  before 
stated,  all  the  trapping  at  this  season  is  done 
in  the  open  water.  The  pelts  having  the 
highest  average  value  at  this  time  of  the  year 
are  those  of  the  rat  and  beaver;  most  of  the 
hitherto  valuable  furs  deteriorating  quickly  in 
value  as  spring  advances.  Not  so  with  the 
ancient  castor  and  his  smaller  brother,  the 
rat;  the  skins  of  both  being  good  in  some 
localities  up  to  late  May  or  early  June.  As 
the.  trapping  of  the  beaver  is  not  so  general 
as  that  of  the  rat,  being  restricted  chiefly  to 
more  remote  localities,  and  therefore  to  fewer 
trappers,  and  those,  generally,  professionals 
or  old  timers,  who  are  not  in  need  of  these 
"hints,"  r  shall  give  but  a  few  good  "spring 
sets"  for  these  animals  and  then  pass  on  to 
the  rat,  which  will  be  of  more  interest  and 
value  to  the  majority  of  the  young  trappers 
reading  these  pages. 

Go  to  your  lake  or  stream  where  your  beav- 
ers are  working  and  in  some  of  the  numerous 
runways  or  "feed*  slides"  easily  discernible 
along  the  shores  near  their  houses,  set  your 
No.  3  or  4  traps, — the  sets  being  made  as 
follows: — 

First  procure  a  longish  stone  weighing  from 
eight  to  twelve  pounds;  this  is  your  "drown- 
ing stone";  take  a  piece  of  ordinary  rope  from 
your  pack-sack,  and  cut  off  a  piece  four  or 
five  feet  long;  tie  this  firmly  around  the  stone 
so  that  it  cannot  be  pulled  off;  take  your  trap 
chain,  and  five  or  six  links  or  so  out  from 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  trap,  tie  it  securely 
to  the  strand  of  rope  on  your  drowning  stone. 
If  you  were  to  tie  the  stone  tightly  against 


your  trap  spring  you  would  be  unable  to 
reverse  or  adjust  it  when  the  time  came  for 
setting  it:  this  leverage  of  five  or  six  inches  of 
chain  is  therefore  desirable;  is  in  fact,  gener- 
ally necessary.  Next,  take  another  piece  of 
rope,  or  wire, — wire  preferred — as  long  as  will 
be  required  to  reach  out  into  deep  water:  if 
rope,  fasten  one  end  to  the  trap-chain  ring, 
and  the  other  end  to  a  stake  driven  into 
ground  near  trap:  if  wire,  fasten  a  chunk  of 
sodden  stick  to  the  end  of  it,  and  throw  the 
chunk  out  into  deep  water;  pass  the  free  end 
of  the  wire  through  the  trap-chain  ring,  and 
tie  to  a  stake  near  trap.  Your  trap,  with 
either  wire  or  rope,  is  now  ready  to  be  set. 
Place  the  trap  in  three  or  four  inches  of  water, 
not  right  in  centre  of  the  runway,  but  a  little  to 
one  side  of  it,  so  that  in  swimming  up,  one  of 
the  animal's  feet  will  strike  the  pan  of  the 
trap,  and  not  his  chest,  in  which  latter  case 
you  will  have  only  a  lest  and  very  much 
frightened  beaver  for  your  pains.  At  the 
runways  on  each  side  of  the  house  it  will  hard- 
ly be  necessaiy  to  use  any  bait  or  scent  as 
these  will  be  used  by  the  beavers  going  up 
to  cut  fresh  feed  as  soon  as  the  ice  is  gone. 
A  little  farther  away  from  the  house,  however, 
after  you  have  your  trap  set  and  placed  as 
described  above,  you  cut  a  small  stick,  about 
as  large  around  as  a  lead  pencil,  and  a  foot, 
or  so  in  length,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ground:  splitting  the" top  of  this  slightly,  you 
place  into  it  a  small  piece  of  dried  beaver 
castor,  or  one  of  the  oil  glands  of  a  beaver, 
and  drive  the  stick  into  ground  just 
inside  and  above  your  trap,  and  every  beavet 
swimming  by  will  be  attracted  by  it  and  will 
swim  up  to  investigate,  as  all  animals  invar- 
iably do  with  the  scent  of  their  own  kind.ji 
When  the  trap  springs  on  his  foot,  the  beaver, 
like  the  rat,  immediately  seeks  safety  in  deep 
water,  where,  with  the  weighted  trap  on  his 
foot,  he  is  soon  fatigued  and  drowned. 
Another  good  set  is  in  the  small  water  ways 
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TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 

"The  House  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitute  they  owe  to  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  Public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


GUN  REPAIRS 


We  have  recently  opened  a 
well  equipped  gun  repair  de- 
partment under  the  man- 
agement of  an  expert  Gun- 
smith and  are  in  a  position 
to  give  efficient  service  m  all 
branches  of  gun  work. 


D.PIKE  G° 

123  XiKG  St.  B„ 

TORONTO. 


YOUR  FAVORITE  DOG 

may  be  either  a  Setter.  Pointer,  any  kind 
of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If  it  is,  we  can 
supply  your  needs.  All  of  our  dogs  are 
shipped  on  trial.  We  let  you  judge  the 
quality.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  84  PAGE  CATALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The  pro- 
hibitive rate  of  exchange  makes  it  impos-" 
sible  for  us  to  acceptOanadian  paper. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 
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where  the  surplus  water  washes  over  the  centre 
of  their  dam:  the  beaver  uses  these  places  as 
a  slide-over,  and  a  catch  here  is  nearly  always 
certain,  no  bait  or  scent  being  required.  If 
the  water  is  not  running  freely  enough,  use 
the  back  or  blade  of  your  axe  to  obtain  desired 
depth;  your  trap  being  set  in,  and  a  little  to 
one  side  of  this  drain.  There  are  generally 
a  couple  of  slides  one  on  each  side  of  the  top 
of  their  houses.  They  seem  to  slide  up  and 
down  these  for  fun  more  than  anything  else, 
although  in  the  fall  months  these  places  are 
used  for  carrying  up  the  black  muck  and  mud 
which  they  use  for  plastering  the  outside  of 
their  houses.  These  also  make  an  excellent 
set;  in  every  case  the  trap  being  rigged  for 
immediate  drowning  as  already  described. 
Where  the  trapper  has  none  of  the  castor 
scent  to  start  in  with,  a  few  small  sticks  of 
green  poplar  will  do  almost  as  well,  as  the 
beaver  will  come  to  these  bait  sticks  in  the 
open  water  just  as  readily  as  when  set  under 
the  ice. 

As  to  your  rat  sets:  The  best  all  round  trap 
for  rat  is  the  No.  1,  but  where  you  have  several 
No.  \y2,  2,  or  even  No.  3's  left  from  your 
winter  trapping,  these  can  be  utilized  to  good 
advantage  as  well.  The  larger  the  trap,  of 
course,  the  safer  your  catch;  for  with  a  trap 
like  the  No.  \y2  or  No.  2  etc.,  the  animal  is 
caught  high  up,  and  sometimes  around  the 
body,  and  even  failing  to  reach  deep  water 
he  is  there  safe  for  you  when  you  come. 
Caught  on  dry  land  in  a  No.  1  trap,  the  rat, 
unless  caught  very  high  up,  will  invariably 
twist  out  and  escape.  Hence  then,  the  neces- 
sity when  using  a  small  trap,  of  setting  it  so 
that  the  animal  will  immediately  drown. 
One  of  the  easiest  and  best  ways  to  set  your 
rat  traps  is  on  an  old  floating  log,  board,  or 
tree  trunk  reaching  out  into  and  under  the 
water.  The  rat  uses  all  such  floating  plat- 
forms to  rest  and  sit  on  when,  in  the  cool  of 
the  spring  evening,  they  come  out  to  scout 
around  or  eat  their  evening  meal.  A  trap 
at  such  a  place  is  always  a  good  set,  and  is 
prepared  by  simply  chopping  a  small  notch 
into  the  log  the  size  of  your  trap  jaws,  into 
which  your  trap  is  placed' and  covered  by  a  few 
blades  of  old,  dried  grass  to  make  appear 
natural;  the  trap  having  already  been  secured 
by  driving  the  small  iron  pin  on  the  chain 
ring  into  the  top  or  side  of  the  floating  ob- 
stacle. When  the  animal  is  caught  it  jumps 
off  the  log  into  deep  water,  and  the  weight  of 
the  steel  trap  holds  it  underwater  till  drowned. 
Where  the  log  or  tree  is  partly  submerged  at 
one  end,  set  your  trap  here  in  an  inch  or  so  of 


water:  the  rat  will  use  this  low  end  when 
swimming  up  onto  the  log;  no  bait  nor  cover- 
ing is  needed  here.  Your  next  best  set  is 
in  the  runways  which  you  will  always  find 
along  the  banks  of  lakes  or  streams  inhabited 
by  muskrats;  these  look  very  much  like  min- 
iature beaver  runs,  and  the  set  for  rat  is  made 
practically  the  same  as  that  for  beaver,  with 
the  exception  that  no  drowning  stone  is 
required,  the  trap  itself  having  sufficient 
weight  for  this  purpose.  In  such  places 
drive  your  stake  out  in  the  deep  water,  the 
fulliength  of  the  chain,  or  as  far  as  the  depth 
of  water  will  permit.  If  the  water  is  shallow 
at  this  point  a  piece  of  wire  long  enough  to 
reach  the  deep  water  will  be  needed:  arrange 
it  so  that  the  ring  of  the  trap  will  slide  along 
it,  the  same  as  the  set  described  for  beaver. 
Often  along  the  shores  of  creeks  and  dead 
water  you  will  find  floating  beds  of  fine  grass: 
the  rats  use  these  as  feeding  places:  place  your 
trap  here  covered  by  a  handful  of  this  grass 
or  let  the  trap  sink  slightly  below  the  surface 
of  the  water;  fasten  your  trap  chain  to  a  small 
stake  driven  into  the  water  under  the  grass; 
no  bait  is  required  here,  but  if  no  catch  is 
made  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time,  place 
one  of  the  musk  sacs  of  a  rat  on  a  small  twig 
near  trap.  Another  method  is  to  set  your 
traps  here,  there,  or  anywhere  at  random  along 
the  banks  of  your  river  or  stream,  leaving  the 
traps  covered  by  an  inch  or  so  of  water;  drive 
into  the  ground  near  trap  a  small  split  twig 
into  which  has  been  placed  the  musk  sac  of 
a  rat,  or  a  small  piece  of  beaver  castor.  If 
none  of  this  scent  is  available  for  your  first 
trip  out,  use  a-  piece  of  carrot,  or  a  piece  of 
parsnip  if  available.  A  "den"  or  "hole  set" 
for  muskrat  cannot  very  well  be  made  in 
spring  trapping  due  to  the  flooded  conditions 
usually  prevailing  at  this  time;  but  if  such 
places  are  found,  usually  under  low,  over- 
hanging banks,  set  your  trap  at  the  entrance 
to  the  hole,  staking  out  in  deep  water,  as 
already  described.  You  will  find  the  musk 
sacs  of  the  rat  attached  to  the  outside  and 
lower  part  of  the  belly  after  skinning, — two 
small,  whitish  sacs  or  glands,  an  inch  or  so 
in  length,  and  recognizable  from  the  faint 
odor  of  musk  which  exudes  from  them; 
cut  them  off  with  your  skinning  knife,  and 
preserve,  by  simply  hanging  them  up  to  dry 
for  your- future  sets.  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
from  any  of  the  boys  trying  these  sets  and 
starting  in  this  season  for  the  first  time,  so 
write  up  your  experiences  and  send  them  in 
and  we  will  try  to  get  room  for  them  when 
"Along  the  Trap  Line"  opens  again  in  the 
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October  number.  "In  times  of  peace  pre- 
pare for  war" :  Don't  wait  till  the  fall  trapping 
is  on  before  you  look  to  your  traps:  No.  13^ 
for  mink;  No.  2  for  fox:  have  them  ready  for 
when  the  first  ice  comes,  for  it  is  at  this  time 
they  will  be  travelling  most  and  you  can  make 


your  easiest  catches.  I  shall  have  some  good 
fox  and  mink  sets  ready  for  you  in  the  Oc- 
tober number;  and  in  closing  the  Department, 
wish  you  the  best  of  luck  in  your  ventures  for 

the  coming  year. 


The  Clam 

The  following  is  the  government  commis- 
sioner of  fisheries'  report  on  the  edibility  of 
the  fresh-water  clam:  "The  general  opinion 
is  that  they  are  not  suitable  for  food,  as  they 
contain  far  too  much  connective  tissue,  which 
makes  them  very  indigestible,  in  contrast  to 
the  marine  mussel  which  is  rich  in  fat.  One 
American  writer  recently  stated  that  he  had 
stewed  some  with  butter  and  seasoning  and 
found  them  good,  but  most  people  who  have 
tried  them,  found  them  so  indigestible  as  to 
cause  serious  symptoms  of  sickness,  and  they 
cannot  be  recommended." 

We  are  further  indebted  to  Prof.  Detweiler 
of  the  department  of  Entomology,  Cornell 
University,  who  went  to  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  to  obtain  the  following  reports  of 
experts  on  the  same  question.  The  director 
of  the  Fairport  biological  station  gives  as  his 
experience  that:  "The  main  trouble  apparent- 
ly with  the  mussel  is  the  toughness  of  the 
foot,  which  corresponds  nearly  to  the  sinew, 
or  "white-leather"  in  beef.  The  longer  they 
are  cooked  the  tougher  they  get.  During 
the  war,  when  every  attempt  was  made  to 
meet  the  food  shortage,  we  tried  them  here  in 
a  pressure  cooker  in  the  hope  that  exceedingly 
high  temperature  under  high  pressure  might 
succeed  in  softening  the  foot,  but  it  was  of 
no  avail.  They  had  to  be  rejected.  In  some 
of  the  literature,  probably  from  Call,  the 
location  of  which  is  forgotten,  is  a  statement 
that  the  French  voijageurs  used"  mussels  as 
food,  catching  the  animals  by  dragging  tree- 
tops  in  the  water.  This  statement  is  simply 
made  from  memory,  and  1  cannot  give  you  the 
exact  reference.  Call  (Mollusca  of  Indiana; 
24th  report  of  state  geologist,  1899) ;  remarks 
that,  nothwitstanding  the  occurrence  of  large 
shell  piles  left  by  the  aborigines  along  rivers, 
that  'It  is  certain  that  there  is  no  historic 
record  of  their  use  by  the  red  men  for  food. 
But  there  is  no  good  reason  why,  with  abund- 
ance of  condiment  and  proper  preparation 


Question 

(here  you  will  note  the  special  pleader)  a 
really  serviceable  food  article  could  not  be 
made  out  of  them.  The  large  white  "foot" 
is  tough,  and  becomes  more  so  when  well 
cooked,  but  many  of  the  smaller  shells  have  a 
tender  animal  which  could  be  eaten  if  neces- 
sary. Trial  attempts  made  by  the  writer  to 
use  these  as  food  show  that  they  are  better 
than  common  report  makes  them.'  "  The 
report  from  the  director  of  the  Fairport 
station,  also  contains  the  following  paragraph : 
"Along  the  Maumee  river  a  river  man  was  met 
that  reported  that  down  in  Tennessee  where 
he  came  from,  they  ate  a  little  round  clam 
(probably  Oboiaria  circulus) ;  and  found  it 
very  good."  But  in  the  adjoining  paragraph, 
same  report,  we  find:  "One  of  the  station  staff 
reports  that  years  ago  his  father,  who  was 
very  fond  of  oysters,  got  a  lot  of  friends  and 
attempted  to  have  a  clam-bake.  They  made 
all  hands  sick."  The  report  of  Dr.  Walker,  a 
noted  authority  on  fresh-water  shells,  is  as 
follows:  "I  have  never  tried  to  eat  clams  my- 
self, but  Goodrich  has  told  me  that  a  keeper 
on  one  of  the  lighthouses  on  the  Ohio  shore  of 
Lake  Erie  told  him  that  frequently  he  went 
out  and  got  a  'mess'  of  clams  to  eat.  This  is 
the  only  recent  instance  that  I  know  of.  The 
Indians,  however,  used  them  in  great  quan- 
tities.*" 


While  the  above  reports  on  the  status  of 
this  clam  as  a  food  conflict  in  several  places, 
the  weight  of  valuable  opinion  seems  to  be 
that  they  cannot  generally  be  recommended. 
About  the  only  conclusion  wre  seem  to  have 
arrived  at  then,  is  that  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
sample  some  of  these  animals  as  food,  try 
them,  cooking  according  to  the  best  recipe 
obtained:  if  you  find  them  agreeable,  dig  some 
more;  if,  however,  after  eating  you  have  to 
have  recourse  to  the  Cow  Brand  baking  soda 
box,  a  change  of  diet  would  seem  to  be  more 
or  less  clearly  indicated. — M.U.B. 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Would  You  Like  To  Be  a  Strong,  Husky, 
Manly  Fellow  Once  More? 

New  Method  Without  Drugs 

The  attached  coupon  entitles  you  to  one  illustrated  copy  of  my 
pocket  compendium  and  guide  for  the  self-restoration  of  lost  strength. 
(See  description  below.)  Upon  bearing  from  you,  this  valuable  little 
book  of  private  information  for  men  will  be  sent  by  return  mail  in 
plain,  sealed  envelope.    Please  call  or  write  to-day. 

There  is  a  new  and  marvellous  method  for  restoring  lost  man  by 
strength,  for  renewing  vigor,  which  every  man  should  know  of,  a 
self-restorer  which  operates  without  the  use  of  drugs  or  medicines,  a 
new  way  to  treat  yourself  for  your  ills  and  weaknesses.  See  descrip- 
tion below. 

Please  remember  that  a  man  is  not  one  day  older  than  he  actually 
feels,  and  therefore  no  matter  what  your  age,  if  you  are  young  or 
elderlv,  married  or  single,  large  or  small,  if  I  can  show  you,  reader, 
how  vou,  yourself,  may  actually  add  to  your  system,  nerves  and  blood 
the  verv  nerve  force  or  vigor  which  may  have  been  drained  away,  and 
which  is  necssary  to  make  you  strong,  vigorous 
and  capable  again, then  I  have  shown  you  the 
real  secret  of  perpetual  strength,  and  how  you 
can  again  be  filled  with  vigor,  and  again  be  just 
as  powerful  in  your  influence,  and  just  as  thor- 
oughly manly  in  your  capacity  as  the  biggest, 
fullest-blooded,  most  successful  fellow  of  your 
acquaintance. 

The  new  self-treatment  for  the  restoration  of 
manlv  strength,  to  which  I  refer  above,  is  a 
little  light-weight  VITALIZING  Appliance  of 
my  invention,  which  is  now  meeting  with  a 
tremendous  demand,  and  being  used  by  men 
everywhere  all  over  the  world.    This  little 


VITALIZER  weighing  only  several  ounces,  is 
Te" 


COURAGE  NEVER  FORSAKES  THE  MANLY  MAN 

comfortably  buckled  on  the  body  and  worn  all 
night.  It  is  so  small  and  so  compact  that  even  a  room-mate'would  ftot  suspect  that  you  were  wearing  it.  If, 
however,  this  VITALIZER  is  small  in  size  it  is  not  small  in  power,  for  it  generates  tangible  FORCE,  which  can 
be  measured  on  scientific  instruments  a  POWER  which  I  call  VIGOR  or  NERVE  ENERGY,  and  it  sends  this 
marvellous  FORCE  into  ydur  blood,  organs  and  nerves  while  you  sleep.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  lead  a  decent, 
manly  man's  life,  free  from  excesses  and  dissipation,  then  use  the  VITALIZER,  nothing  more.  If  this  is  followed 
out  and  the  VITALIZER  does  for.  you  what  these  others  say  it  does  for  them,  then  all  the  pain  or  weakness  will 
disappear  from  the  small  of  your  back — possibly  from  the  first  night's  use — and  you  will  be  restored  to  a  strong, 
vigorous,  manly,  capable  man,  without  a  single  ache,  pain  or  wealcness.  Please  remember,  I  am  not  asking  you 
to  buy  one  of  these  VITALIZERS,  but  merely  request  you  to  first  send  for  the  free  book  described  below,  a  section 
of  which  is  devoted  to  an  explanation  of  this  VITALIZER,  and  gives  you  its  whole  wonderful  story  so  that  you 
may  know  what  intelligent  young  and  elderly  men  everywhere  are  saying  about  it. 

This  Is  the  Book  You  Get  Free 

My  86-pagc  illustrated  booklet  (pocket  size)  was  compiled  by  me  to  answer  fully  and  correctly  those  questions 
which  are  asked  privately  by  any  man  needing  new  strength  and  who  seeks  personal  advice  pertaining  to  the  ail- 
ments and  weaknesses  he  wishes  to  overcome.  The  book,  fully  illustrated,  with  photo  reproduction,  contains 
much  that  a  single  or  married  man  showld  know.  It  also  fully  describes  my  VITALIZER  and  tells  how  you  may 
secure  one  to  use  in  your  own  case,  should  you  decide  you  want  to  use  one.  Remember,  the  book  is  sent  absolutely 
free  in  plain  sealed  envelope.    Why  not  write  for  a  copy  to-day?    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G.  SANDEN,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as  advertised,  free, 
sealed. 

Name  .'  

Address  
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Queries  and  Answers 


Editor,  Along  the  Trap  Line: 

Being  an  interested  reader  of  your  magazine 
and  finding  your  Question  and  Answer  de- 
partment very  valuable,  I  would  like  to  know 
a  good  method  to  tan  a  moose  hide  with  hair 
on;  and  could  a  horse  hide  be  tanned  by  the 
same  method. 

An  early  reply  will  oblige, 
Buctouche,  N.  B.  Carl  Lawrence, 

Ans. — For  a  recipe  for  tanning  moose  hides 
write  Armand  Bastien,  Indian  Lorette,  Que., 
and  for  a  recipe  for  horse  hides,  write  A.  R. 
Clarke  &  Co.,  Toronto.  Either  firm  could 
probably  tell  you  whether  any  method  would 
be  suitable  for  both  hides. — M.U.B. 


Editor  Along  the  Trap  Line'. 

I  note  your  name  in  "Rod  and  Gun"  and 
wonder  if  you  can  advise  me  as  to  a  good  place 
along  the  Canadian  National  Rys.  to  locate  a 
camp  for  moose,  deer,  etc.  I  have  been  hunt- 
ing on  C.P.R.  east  of  Ingolf,  Ontario  with  Ed. 
Nason  as  guide.  We  would  like  to  move  into 
a  newer  territory  next  year,  hence  this  inquiry. 
Any  advice  will  be  greatly  appreciated, 


Yours, 


A.   I.  Jordan. 


Ans. — For  information  on  the  localit  yyou 
name,  write  F.  C.  Armstrong,  Pres.,  N.O.O. 

&  G.A.,  Cochrane  Ont.— M.U.B. 


Faith,  Hope  and  Charity 

W.  S.  Wood 


'Man  demonstrates  that  he  has  FAITH 
when  he  still  has  a  desire  to  live  after  his 
Mother-in-law  discovers  his  shortcomings. 

HOPE  is  a  w-o-n-d-e-r-f-u-1  thing,  one  little 
nibble  will  keep  a  man  fishing  all  day;  while 
CHARITY  is  giving  one's  honest-to-goodness 
advice  without  charge. 

Brother  if  you  are  still  dodging,  and  have 
your  fingers  crossed,  take  my  advice,  and 
pick  an  orphan.  If  this  kind  advice  had  been 
handed  to  me  early,  there  would  have  been 
no  story  like  the  following  to  tell. 

Saturday,  July  15th  promised  everything 
one  could  wish  in  a  summer's  day.  It  also 
promised  a  half-holiday;  and  knowing  that 
if  I  went  home  at  noon  I  would  be  elected  a 
committee  of  one  to  take  my  Mother-in-law, 
(my  wife's  mother  was  visiting  us,  no  that  is 
not  the  word;  she  was  staying  with  us;)  to  the 
park,  to  the  library  or  on  one  of  those 
d-e-l-i-g-h-t-f-u-1  trips  with  a  bunch  of  flowers 
to  the  cemetery. 

At  10.30  I  phoned  my  wife  that,  the  Boss 
was  going  fishing  at  noon;  wanted  me  to  go 
with  him;  would  not  take  no  for  an  answer, 
and  that  I  had  better  go  if  I  wanted  to  stand 
in  for  a  raise. 

Now  what  could  she  say?  I  went,  and  with 
the  exception  of  my  tackle-box,  and  a  lunch 
fit  for  a  regular  he-man  I  went  alone. 

Why  mention  that  the  wind  was  in  the 
wrong  'direction,  or  that  the  water  was 
rough;  but  come  out  flatfooted  and  say  that 
owing  to  no  fault  of  yours,  or  your  system 
the  fishing  was  rotten. 


When  walking  along  the  docks  to  the  car 
for  home,  I  noticed  some  fishermen  unloading 
their  day's  catch,  among  which  were  some 
fine  walleyes;  fifty  cents  looked  as  good  as  a 
seven  pound  fish  to  the  man  in  charge  so  we 
made  a  trade  at  once. 

On  my  way  home  I  concoted  a  story  of  the 
awful  fight  that  fish  gave  me;  of  the  many 
times  it  nearly  got  away,  and  that  if  I  Jiad 
not  used  head  work  I  would  have  lost  out. 

Arriving  home  I  placed  my  creel  on  the 
kitchen  table,  and  after  relating  my  experience 
as  per  story  above,  I  went  upstairs  to  wash. 

The  window  of  our  bathroom  is  situated 
directly  over  our  side-door,  and  as  the 
window  was  open  I  overheard  the  following 
conversation  between  my  wife,  my  mother-in- 
law,  and  our  neighbor's  little  boy. 

"I  know  what  yer  goin'  ter  have  fer  supper 
Mrs.  Jones;"  said  the  boy,  "yer  goin  ter  have 
fish." 

"Your  right  Percival;  how  did  you  know?" 
asked  my  wife. 

"Why  Ma  took  me  down  ter  the  beach  this 
afternoon  an  I  saw  Mr.  Jones  buy  it  at  the 

dock." 

What  my  wife  said  to  me  and  what  myl 
mother-iri-law  added,  is  not  necessary  here, 
but  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  never  go  to 
church,  and  those  who  cannot  keep  awake 
when  they  do;  I  would  ask  you  to  turn  to 
the  second  chapter  of  St.  Matthew  and  read 
the  sixteenth  verse,  then  think  of  Percival 
our  neighbor's  boy,  and  I  feel  that  you  will 
agree  with  me  that  King  Herod  was  not  such 
a  bad  chap  after  all. 


Ira  A.  Lieghley 


A LAW  that  was  passed  "Like  a  thief  in 
the  night,"  covering  the  whole  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  went  into  effect  on 
Oct  16th,  1920.  So  quietly  was  it  passed 
that  many  Government  Officials  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  enforcement  of  the  laws  of 
Canada,  were  unaware  of  its  existence  until 
several  months  after  its  passage. 

This  law  effects  every  man  who  owns  a 
rifle,  shotgun,  hunting  knife  or  revolver,  as  it 
provides  among  other  things  that  anyone 
who  owns  n  rifle,  shotgun,  revolver,  sheath 
knife,  (which  means  practically  all  hunting 
knives),  and  some  other  articles  mentioned 
in  the  act,  must  have  a  permit  to  have  the 
same  in  his  possession,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
British  subject  who  owned  a  shotgun  before 
the  16th  of  October,  1920. 

It  also  provides  that  a  merchant  cannot 
sell  a  rifle,  shotgun,  revolver,  sheath  knife 
and  some  other  articles  covered  by  the  Act, 
unless  the  person  intending  to  purchase  same 
should  first  secure  a  permit  to  purchase  U--o 
article. 

The  art  also  provides  that  for  a  violation 
of  this  law,  you  are  subject  to  having  your 
firearms  confiscated  and  to  be  fined  a  sum 
not  exceeding  S100.00  or  three  months  in  jail 
or  both. 

What  is  the  effect  of  this  law? 
It  means  that  although  you  are  born  and 
bred  a  British  subject,  and  have  a  rifle  in 
your  possession  that  was  owned  by  your 
grandfather  or  a  rifle  that  you  have  owned 
for  many  years,  you  are  liable  to  a  fine  and 
imprisonment,  unless  you  secure  a  permit  to 
have  the  same  in  your  possession. 

The  law  also  provides  that  a  permit  may 
be  issued  by  a  chief  Gonstable,>chief  of  police, 
magistrate  or  some  other  official  for  a  period 
not  exceeding  twelve  months.  As  there  is  no 
provision  in  the  law  for  the  charge  to  be  made 
by  the  officials  for  the  issue  of  a  permit,  this 
is  left  to  his  own  sweet  will,  and  the  official 
can  give  you  a  permit  if  he  feels  so  inclined 
and  make  no  charge  for  it,  or  he  can  charge 
you  any  amount  that  he  desires.  . 

This  opens  the  door  for  a  petty  species  of 


grafting  as  the  officials  can  charge  any  amount 
they  desire,  and  you  have  to  secure  this 
permit  each  year  or  be  liable  to  a  fine  and 
imprisonment  and  also  of  having  your  arms 
confiscated.  If  you  desire -to  purchase  a  new 
shotgun  or  rifle  you  have  to  pay  another  visit 
to  one  of  the  designated  officials  and  secure 
a  permit  to  purchase  such  rifle,  shotgun  o£ 
sheath  knife  as  well  as  to  secure  a  permit  to 
have  the  same  in  your  possession,  with 
another  opportunity  for  the  official  to  cnarge 
you  for  that  permit  and  for  every  year  there- 
after. 

This  law  is  an  amendment  to  an  act  which 
has  been  on  the  statute  books  for  some  years 
concerning  concealed  weapons,  and  it  looks  as 
though  this  act  was  amended  with  no  con- 
sideration of  the  rights  or  interests  of  the 
great  hunting  and  sporting  public  of  Canada. 

I  low  many  of  you  deer  hunters  would  think 
of  going  into  the  woods  with  simply  a  pocket 

knife  in  yonr->~  -1    '     ™      "     7  ££r~ 

enroat  of  your  deer  or  moose  and  with 

which  to  dress  its  carcass? 

You  would  be  very  foolish  to  do  so,  and  yet 
the  word  Sheath  Knife  as  provided  inthe  Act, 
covers  Marble's  hunting  knives  and  other 
makes  of  hunting  knives  that  are  popularly 
used  by  deer  and  moose  hunters. 

As  far  as  a  sheath  knife  being  an  offensive 
weapon  is  concerned,  if  a  thug  desired  a  knife 
of  that  kind,  he  can  buy  a  butcher  knife 
or  sticking  knife  which  is  just  as  dangerous  in 
a  fight  as  a  hunting  knife.  The  law  does  not 
provide  that  they  cannot  carry  a  sticking 
or  butcher  knife,  but  because  a  sheath  is 
provided  with  a  hunting  knife  so  a  hunter 
can  carry  it  conveniently  and  with  safety 
to  himself,  you  cannot  purchase  same  or 
have  one  in  your  possession  without  kow-towing 
to  some  officials  for  a  permit,  and  paying 
any  amount  the  officials  may  see  fit  to 
charge. 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  spent  every  year 
by  the  railroads,  by  the  various  provinces  and 
other  persons,  in  advertising  Canada  as  a 
hunters'  paradise.  Many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars are  spent  by  visitors  to  Canada  from  other 
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countries  who  come  here  on  account  of  the 
facilities  for  hunting  big  game,  and  the  game 
departments  of  the  various  provinces,  add  to 
their  yearly  income  from  this  source,  as  they 
charge  them  many  times  the  amount  for  a 
hunter's  license,  that  is  charged  a  resident  of 
the  province  in  which  they  desire  to  hunt. 
Thus  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  con- 
tributed directly  and  indirectly  to  the  rail- 
roads, hotels,  merchants  and  guides  of 
Canada  by  these  visitors,  who  arc  attracted 
here  by  the  presence  in  Canada  of  good 
hunting  facilities. 

This  is  one  of  the  assets  of  Canada,  and 
should  be  encouraged  as  long  as  there  is  a 
surplus  amount  of  game  in  Canada  to  provide 
for  our  own  requirements,  as  well  as  the 
requirements  of  our  visitors. 

While  the  law  provides  that  a  British  sub- 
ject who  had  a  shot  gun  in  his  possession 
before  Oct  16th,  1920  does  not  require  a 
permit,  yet  it  is  not  safe  for  anyone  to  go 
hunting  with  a  shotgun  unless  he  has  a 
permit,  as  some  of  the  constables  in  the 
country  districts  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
find  anyone  with  a  shotgun  in  his  possession 
on  a  hunting  trip  without  n  permit,  and 
although  you  might  be  exempt  under  the  law, 
yet  if  he  took  you  before  a  Justice,  you  could 
be  fined  and  your  gun  confiscated,  unless  you 
could  convince  the  Justice  you  are  exempt. 
_If  voi'  taara  cAmdcted  it  would  mean  a  lot 
oi  time,  trouble  and  money  to  appeal  +k„ 

case  and  be  released,  so  that  there  is  only  one 
safe  way  to  do,  and  that  is  to  have  a  permit 
whether  it  is  required  or  not. 

Another  beautiful?  ?  ?  section. 
Another  particularly  vicious  section  of  the 
law,  as  far  as  the  owner  of  a  shotgun  or  rifle 
is  concerned,  provides  that  "Such  permit 
shall  not  be  good  or  have  any  force  or  effect 
beyond  the  limit  within  which  the  person 
granting  same  has  jurisdiction  or  has  power 
to  exercise  and  perform  the  duties  of  his 
office,"  so  that  even  if  you  have  a  permit  from 
the  chief  of  police  of  a  city,  magistrate  of  a 
township,  or  sheriff  of  a  county  or  any  other 
official,  and  you  should  carry  a  rifle  or  shot- 
gun outside  of  the  limit  of  his  jurisdiction,  it 
can  be  confiscated  and  you  fined  and  imprison- 
ed. 

For  instance,  if  you  have  a  permit  from  the 
chief  of  police  of  Toronto  to  have  a  rifle  in 
your  possession,  and  you  desire  to  go  deer 
hunting,  the  minute  you  go  outside  of  the 
limits  of  the  city  of  Toronto,  your  permit  is 
void.  In  order  to  be  secure  from  arrest,  you 
have   to   secure   another   permit   from  an 


official  in  every  county  through  which  you 
pass,  and  in  which  you  desire  to  hunt,  or  it 
is  within  the  power  of  a  constable  to  arrest 
you  under  this  act,  and  the  magistrate  to 
convict  you.  Don't  you  think  this  is  a  nice 
state  of  affairs? 

This  provision  of  the  act  may  l?e  all  right 
as  applied  to  a  revolver,  but  it  certainly 
shows  that  the  amendments  to  the  act  are 
put  through  without  due  consideration  of  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  sportsmen,  and 
also  of  the  effect  that  this  act  would  have 
upon  the  sporting  public  of  Canada. 

What  is  the  object  of  the  law  ? 

It  does  not  provide  for  any  revenue  coming 
to  the  Government  nor  to  any  other  person, 
except  a  chance  to  make  a  little  money  on  the 
side  for  the  officials  who  have  the  power  to 
issue  the  permits. 

It  does  not  provide  for  any  money  to  be 
charged  for  the  permit,  which  is  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  propagation  or  protection  of  wild 
bird  and  animal  life. 

If  the  framers  of  the  law  imagined  it  was  to 
prevent  the  Bolsheviki  from  securing  or 
having  firearms  in  their  possession  with  which 
to  conduct  a  revolution  against  the  Govern- 
ment, they  are  mistaken  because  it  does  not 
fulfill  its  duty;  for  at  the  present  time  a  rifle; 
shotgun  or  revolver  cannot  be  brought  into 
Canada,  until  the  merchant  who  is  importing 
same,  first  secures  a  permit  from  Ottawa 
allowing  tho  importation. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  if  any  firm 
attempted  to  bring  into  Canada  any  quantity 
of  military  rifles,  unless  they  could  show  a 
reasonable  excuse  for  importing  same,  the 
Government  would  stop  the  importation  at 
the  custom  house,  by  refusing  to  grant  a 
permit  to  import  them. 

You  may  rest  assured  that  if  the  Bolshe- 
viki intended  to  bring  revolvers  and  other 
firearms  into  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  a 
revolution,  they  would  never  bring  them 
through  the  custom  house,  but'would  attempt 
to  smuggle  them  into  the  country,  which  is  an 
offense  already  covered  by  the  criminal  code. 

Just  think  of  a  lot  of  Reds  being  armed 
with  .22  calibre  rifles,  or  for  that  matter  with 
any  of  the  ordinary  calibres  of  sporting 
rifles,  or  shot  guns  and  being  opposed  to  the 
military  or  regulars  of  Canada  who  are 
armed  with  rifles  and  machine  guns,  shooting 
a  .303  British  cartridge!  The  militia  could 
keep  at  such  a  distance  from  the  Reds  that 
their  sporting  rifles  and  shotguns  would  not 
touch    them,   while   with    the  .303  British 
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New  DeLuxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 

A  Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims  with  its 
tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making  of  artificial  baits. 
Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
Looks  like  a  live  Minnow,  swims  like  one  and  is  a 
real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish,  body  2%  in.  long, 
weight  lA  oz.,  Nickel  Plated  Tail  (Patent  pending). 
Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  suriace  or  deep  bait.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  or  money  refunded.    Price  $1.10. 

CATCHES  MORE  FISH — "Jan.  18,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  .Wag  Tail  baits,  Natural  Perch  finish. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  8  beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday  using  this  bait.  He  tried  other  baits 
but  could  not  even  get  a  strike.    D  \V.  Breazleah,  Natchitoches,  La." 

Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures, 
The  CREEK  CHUB  BAIT  COMPANY,  126  Randolph  St.,  Garrett,  Indiana 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
it  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND  —  SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  It 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
If  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
ot  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   V-14    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


RAISE  SILVER  FOX 

HtlNTERS,  TRAPPERS.  F, 


Mfe  6<5GK  "C(UfOE  TO  FUfc- 

,  F^mers''  Ahfo  e-tAtinrui, 


PILES 


If  you  suffer  from  this  complaint  write  and 
let  me  know  and  I  will  tell  you  free  how  I 
rid  myself  of  Piles  by  an  old  family  remedy. 
W.  Allen,  Box  30  (E)  Yarmouth,  N.S.  Canada. 


TRAPPERS,  ATTENTION! 

After  the  trapping  season  is  over,  you  can 
make  good  money  by  hunting  "pearls" 
taken  from  the  Fresh  Water  Clams,  which 
are  found  in  most  any  river  or  stream  in 
Canada.  The  prices  paid  for  these  pearls 
range  from  $1.00  to  $500.00  each,  according 
to  size,  shape,  quality  and  color.  Ship  all 
pearls  by  Registered  mail  or  Express.  We 
will  pay  you  full  value  for  same.  Shipments 
held  separate  upon  request.  Send  for  Book 
on  Pearls  and  Pearling,  price  $2.50. 

We  also  want  Ginseng  Roots,  we-  can  sell 
you  Ginseng  Seed.  Correspondence  solicited. 
MERVYN  EVERITT         Thamesville,  Ont. 


We  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange 

FIRE  ARMS 

of  every  description 

We  are  sportsmen  ourselves  and 
sell  fgoods  that  we  understand 
thoroughly.  We  shall  be  glad  to 
get  in  touch  with  any  sportsman 
throughout  this  broad  Dominion, 
whether  on  business  or  any  other 
information  which  we  can  give. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

of  high  grade  Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers, 
Auto  Pistols,  Ammunition  for  Odd  and 
Standard  Fire  Arms,  Hand  Cameras,  Pris- 
matic and  Field  Glasses,  Hunters'  Supplies 
and  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods. 

Write  for  our  Catalogue 

LEVINE  BROS. 

435-7-9  St.  James 
Montreal        -  -  Canada 

Tel.  Main  8609 
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cartridges,  they  could  mow  them  down  at 
their  leisure 

As  far  as  the  present  law  is  concerned  it 
has  not,  and  will  not  prevent  the  criminal 
class  fir  in  securing  revolvers  or  other  arms  to 
carr>  on  their  nefarious  trade,  as  there  has 
been  a  law  on  the  statute  books  of  Canada  for 
many  years,  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
carry  revolvers,  knuckle  dusters  and  some 
other  offensive  weapons,  or  to  have  the  same 
in  your  possession.  However,  the  crime 
wave  that  has  recently  swept  over  the 
country  shows  that  the  old  law,  and  the  new 
amendments  to  the  act.  do  not  prevent  the 
criminal  class  from  being  armed  with  these 
offensive  weapons. 

This  law  seems  to  be  like  the  mule,  "With- 
out pride  in  ancestry  and  without  hope  of 
posterity."  A  hybrid  law  that  simply  results 
in  a  lot  of  irritation  and  expense  to  every 
sportsman  and  hunter  in  Canada  without 
bringing  any  revenue  to  the  Dominion  and 
without  being  a  safeguard  against  the  pro- 
paganda of  the  Reds,  or  a  protection  against 
the  criminal  classes. 


The  officials  may  not  be  enforcing  this  act 
in  your  locality,  yet  il  is  the  law,  and  you  are 
never  safe  unless  you  comply  with  the  law. 
A  constable  who  may  have  a  grudge  against 
you,  has  the  right  of  bringing  you  before  a 
magistrate  and  upon  conviction  you  are  liable 
to  a  fine  and  imprisonment  or  both,  if  you 
do  not  have  the  permit  as  required  by  the 
law. 

We  believe  that  all  sportsmen,  trappers, 
hunters  and  everyone  who  having  a  gun,  rifle 
or  hunting  knife  should  join  together  and 
each  and  everyone  make  a  protest  to  the 
member  of  Parliament  from  his  district,  urg- 
ing him  to  use  his  best  endeavours  to  have  the 
law  repealed  or  suspended,  as  the  act  itself 
provides  that  the  whole  Act  or  any  part  of  the 
act  can  be  suspended  at  any  time  by  an  Order 
in  Council.  Don't  wait,  but  do  it  now.  for  if 
every  man  will  do  his  part,  enough  pressure 
can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Government, 
that  they  will  see  their  way  clear  to  either 
remove  this  ill  advised  law  from  the  statute 
books  or  by  Order  in  Council  suspend  its 
operation. 

Do  your  part  today. 


Attention,  Revolver  Shooters ! 


ARTICLE  WANTED— Due  to  the  extra- 
ordinary number  of  hold-ups  by  motor  ban- 
dits and  other  types  of  desperadoes,  that  have 
occurred  during  the  past  few  months,  we  be- 
lieve it  would  be  a  good  idea  to  print  two  or 
three  articles  on  "Practical  Revolver  and  Pis- 
tol Shooting  for  Personal  Protection."  The 
editor  would  be  glad  to  receive  such  articles 
from  men  who  have  had  practical  experience 
in  the  use  of  these  weapons  for  the  purpose 
stated.  If  we  can  get  a  good  practical  article 
from  a  man  who  has  been  instrumental  in 
disposing  of  a  large  number  of  these  undesir- 
ables, or  who  has  been  present  at  a  few  of  these 
attacks  and  noted  the  effects  of  the  shooting, 
they  would  be  especially  desirable.  Many  of 
our  returned  veterans  can  give  us  practical 
information  on  this  subject. 

What  we  want  to  know  is — the  actual  effect 
of  wounds  delivered  in  various  parts  of  the 
Person  by  various  revolver  and  pistol  cartrid- 
ges; the  best  method  of  preparing  for  and  se- 
curing efficiency  in  this  method  of  personal 
protection;  information,  if  any,  as  to  the  pro- 
bable chances  of  serious  personal  injury  to  an 
individual  who  makes  an  attempt  to  protect 
himself  against  attack;  and,  suggestions  about 


the  best  practical  weapons  to  use  for  this 

purpose. 

We  realize  that  most  of  our  readers  have 
passed  the  age  when  they  consider  it  either 
brave  or  especially  noteworthy  to  pack  a  few 
pounds  of  hardware,  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
sonal protection;  but,  at  the  same  time,  con- 
ditions in  many  localities  all  over  America 
are  such  that — an  ounce  of  prevention  in  this 
respect,  is  often  worth  several  funerals. 

Editor. 


MOOSE  AND  DEER  LOSE  THEIR 
ANTLERS. 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

As  the  result  of  a  little  argument,  I  am 
writing  to  find  out  if  deer  and  moose  grow 
a  new  set  of  antlers  each  year.  What  time 
do  jthey  drop  their  old  set.  When  do  the 
young  develop  their  first  set  of  horns? 

C.  W.  O. 

Strathroy,  Ont. 

Moose,  deer  and  elk  shed  their  horns  every 
year.  They  fall  off  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  The  new  set  are 
fully  developed  by  August.  Young  deer 
develop  a  spike  the  first  year. — Editor. 
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Low  uniform  pressure 


—  maintained  clear  to  the 
muzzle  not  only  means 
less  strain  on  the  gun  but 
an  actual  increase  in  ve- 
locity—and elaborate  tests 
show  that  the  lowest  pres- 
sure of  all  is  given  by 


SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN  POWDERS 

"The  Proof 
is  in  the  Shooting'9 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Sales  Department 

Rifle  and  Shotgun  Powders  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Less  Pressure 
Better  Pattern 
Cleaner  Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 
Higher  Velocity 


It  is  a  fact  that— 

The  pressure  generated  by 
"Du  Pont"  averages  10% 
less  than  that  of  any  other 
powder  made,  and  the  ve- 
locity given  to  the  shot  is 
grea  ter  than  that  obtained 
from  any  other  powder. 


The  Fox  Hound  as  a  Hunting  Dog 


Jim  Glaab 


THE  American  fox  hound,  of  which  there 
are  a  number  of  different  strains,  is,  in 
my  opinion,  and  from  past  expeiience, 
the  only  breed  of  hunting  dog  that  any 
sportsman  can  rely  upon  for  best  results, 
from  hunting  rabbits  to  trailing  and  treeing 
bear. 

Taking  each  line  of  sport  by  itself,  fox 
hunting,  coon  hunting,  big  game  hunting  or 
fur  hunting  in  general,  the  fox  hound  has 
been  found  and  proven  to  be  superior  to  all 
others.  As  to  hunting  and  trailing  in  water 
or  rough  country,  they  are  surpassed  by  none; 
the  same  applies  if  trained  to.  tree  coon, 
squirrel  or  bear.  They  have  a  reasoning 
power  of  their  own;  are  quick  to  learn  and 
once  trained  they  are  slow  to  forget. 

Some  hunters  are  in  favor  of  a  cross  bred 
dog;  some  like  a  cross  between  a  hound  and 
airedale;  others,  a  cross  between  a  hound  and 
bulldog;  still  others  think  a  cross  between  a 
hound  and  collie  is  best.  Of  course,  we  all 
know  there  have  been  a  few  good  cross  bred 
dogs  that  would  run  a  hot  track  and  get  some 
game,  but  they  are  not  to  be  considered  in  a 
class  with  a  well  bred  hound  that  will  pick 
up  a  trail  three  or  four  hours'  old,  run  it  at 
ease  and  get  the  game. 

It  is  natural  for  a  hound  to  range  out  and 
look  for  a  trail  to  run.  Their  natural  instinct 
keeps  them  working  until  they  find  one  and 
run  their  game  in  or  catch  it.  Stopping  to 
think  matters  over,  where  does  a  cross  bred 
dog  get  his  hunting  qualities  from?  Also, 
where  does  he  get  his  ambition  to  hunt  and 
trail  game'?   Of  course,  it  was  from  his  hound 


parent  and  the  hound  blood  that  is  in  him. 
Therefore,  if  he  is  considered  a  good  hunter, 
how  much  better  would  a  full  blooded  hound 
be  with  all  the  superior  hunting  qualities  of 
which  the  cross  bred  has  only  a  small  per- 
centage? How  much  nicer  is  he  in  appear- 
ance? If  in  buying  a  hound  you  want  one  for 
fox,  be  sure  the  parents  were  good  fox  dogs 
and  you  will  have  little  trouble  training  the 
puppies;  the  same  if  you  want  one  for  coon. 
,  Some  sportsmen  like  a  long  eared  hound; 
others  the  short  eared  variety.  Some  like  a 
large  hound,  others  a  small  one.  These  are 
only  minor  points  and  matters  of  fancy.  A 
hound  does  not  run  and  scent  game  with  his 
ears  or  size.  If  his  legs  and  feet  are  good  and 
he  has  the  "grey  matter"  in  his  head,  he  will 
get  there.  As  for  myself,  I  am  partial  to  a 
large  rangy  hound.  When  I  go  on  a  hunting 
trip  or  for  a  walk,  I  like  to  have  people  notice 
my  hound.  Not  because  the  large  ones  are 
any  better  hunters  or  trailers,  but  just 
simply  a  matter  of  fancy.  I  have  hunted  with 
both  large  and  small  and  find  that  size,  ears 
and  color  should  not  be  considered. 

I  do  not  claim  that  all  pure  blooded  hounds 
prove  to  be  the  best  hunters  nor  do  I  claim 
that  all  cross  bred  dogs  are  worthless,  but  I 
do  say  that  a  larger  percentage  of  better 
hunters  will  be  had  from  pure  bred  stock.  It 
all  depends  on  the  training  they  get  and  the 
way  they  are  handled.  I  may  have  a  well 
bred  dog  and  not  have  the  patience  to  train 
him.  Give  him  to  an  old  hunter  and  he  will 
make  a  top  notcher  of  him.  Therefore,  don't 
condemn  a  young  dog  if  he  will  not  start 
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LYMAN  sights 

For  Those  Who  Prefer  the  Rear  Sight  on  the  Receiver 
Rather  than  on  the  Tang 


Lymarx  Built -In 
Turrt - D ovm.  Peep 


Greater  Sight  Radius 
than.  Factory  Sight 


Lyman  Aperture 
±Hr o u.glx -wliicK  Front  Sight 
and.  Game  Look  Like  This 


Close  Adjtistnxent 
for  Windag-e 


— „ — 

Ready  Adj  tis"tmen± 
/or  Elevatiojx 

Lyman  Disc 
A  valuable  aid  to 
tHe  Target  SKooter 


No.  34  for  Springfield  1903, 
1906;  Krag  Jorgensen  (Spring- 
field 1896-1 898V,  Lee-Enfield 
Models  Prior  to  1914;  $7.50. 
With  Disc  $8.00.  Tap  and 
drill,  $.75. 


The  Lyman  rear  aperture  principle  increases  the 
sight  radius  and,  therefore,  the  accuracy.  It  shows 
the  front  sight  close  up  in  a  large  circle  with  the  tar- 
get or  game  in  full  view.  In  aiming  you  simply 
look  through  the  rear  sight  as  you  would  look  through 
a  field  glass.  There  is  no  difficult  lining  up  of  front 
and  rear  sight.  Your  whole  attention  is  centered 
on  the  front  sight  and  object  to  be  hit.  Lyman  Re- 
ceiver Sights  meet  every  requirement  of  hunter  and 
target  shooter,  and  fit  practically  all  American  and 
most  foreign  rifles.  At  your  dealer's:  or  give  us  his 
name  and  your  make,  model  and  calibre. 


No.     38  for 
Marlin  1893, 
1895;  Winches- 
ter   1886,    1892,    1894,  1895; 
Model  14  all  Calibres;  $7.00. 
$7.50.    Tap  and  drill,  $.75. 


Lyman  Chart  Free 


No.  48  for  Springfield  1903,  1906; 
Newton  &  Ross  Model  10,  Calibre 
.280|  $12.00.  With  Disc,  $12.50. 
Tap  and  drill,  $.75. 


Write  for  a  Free  Chart 
of  Lyman  Sights  which 
enables  you  to  tell  at  a 
glance  just  what  Ly- 
man Sights  you  can 
use  on  any  make, 
model  and  calibre  of 
rifle. 


135  West  St. 
Middlefield,  Conn. 

Sight  Specialists  for  over 
40  Years 


No.  41  for  Winchester  1895, 
1905,  1907,  1910;  Remington 
Auto-Loading  Model  8;  Marlin 
1893,  1895;  $5.50.  With  Disc, 
$6.00.    Tap  and  drill,  $.75. 


LYMAN  GUN  SIGHT 
CORPORATION 
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working  for  you.  Have  patience;  give  him 
lots  of  work  and  he  will  come 

It  is  different  if  you  buy  a  trained  dog. 
He  should  go  right  to  work  for  you,  but 
training  and  starting  a  young  dog  is  quite  a 
different  proposition.  My  advice  is:  if  you 
like  hunting  and  have  the  time  to  spare,  get 
a  young  dog  of  good  breeding,  about  eight 
months  to  one  year  of  age,  train  him  to  suit 
yourself,  then,  if  you  want  to  part  with  him 
at  any  time,  you  have  a  dog  that  you  know 
is  right  and  you  will  have  plenty  of  ad- 
mirers or  buyers  for  him. 


IN  CANADA 

Let  us  get  away  from  cross  breeding,  for 
after  all,  there  is  nothing  to  gain  and  every- 
thing to  lose.  The  puppies  in  the  majority 
of  cases  cannot  even  be  given  away  and 
therefore  have  to  be  killed.  I  know  of  case 
after  case  where  the  whole  litter  was  killed 
after  they  were  six  to  eight  months  old.  They 
proved  to  be  a  nuisance  instead  of  good 
hunting  dogs.  We  are  living  in  an  age  of 
pure  bred  stock.  Buy  only  dogs  with 
pedigree  and  registration  papers.  Boost 
your  pure  bred  dogs  and  clean  sport  and  you 
will  never  be  sorry  for  it. 


Moccasins  and  How  to  Make  Them 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


WITH  a  little  care  and  patience  shown 
anyone  can  make  a  pair  of  moccasins 
every  bit  as  good  as  those  to  be  had 
on  the  market  at  high  prices.  The  illustra- 
tions that  go  with  this  article  should  be  self- 
explanatory  and  probably  not  a  great  deal 
ol  text  in  the  shape  of  directions  is  necessary. 
Howevei,  for  the  amateur  it  is  best  to  go  more 


fully  into  details  so  that  no  point  will  be  dii- 
ficult.  Figure  I  therefore  shows  the  sole  of 
the  moccasin  which  should  be  examined  close- 
ly. It  is  best  to  make  a  pattern  out  of  a 
piece  of  cardboard  to  go  by.  No  set  length 
can  be  given  for  the  reason  that  there  are 
many  lengths  to  feet,  and,  by  the  same  token, 
there  are  equal  widths.  But  for  width  eight 
inches  can  be  set  down  as  near  the  rule;  for 
length  one  has  to  measure  out  his  foot  and 
go  by  that.  To  proceed  therefore  one  sets 
his  foot  to  the  pattern  a  little  forward  of  the 
slip  (c),  where  the  dotted  line  is  shown;  then 
see  where  the  tip  of  the  toe  reaches  and  mea- 
sure a  trifle  over  an  inch  forward  of  the  toe. 
That  should  give  you  the  right  measurement — 
one  inch  ahead  of  the  big  toe.    Then  cut 


approximately  in  keeping  with  the  design. 
The  rounded  cut  (c)  is  in  the  centre  of  the 
back  of  the  sole.  It  is  best  tc  have  on  a  heavy 
pair  of  German  socks  when  making  your 
measurement,  for  it  is  one  thing  to  have  a 
small  pair  of  moccasins  and  another  to  have 
a  roomy  pair  into  which  you  can  slip  your 
feet  with  the  number  of  socks  you  generally 
wear.  I  figure  that  one  pair  of  silk  stockings 
covered  over  with  a  heavy  pair  of  German 
socks  makes  for  a  desirable  wear  in  moccasins 
of  this  sort.  Some  want  two  pairs  of  heavy 
socks.  If  that  is  to  be  the  case  then  when  you 
make  your  foot  measurement  see  that  you 
go  at  least  an  inch  ahead  of  tbfcm  for  the 
extreme  length,  being  sure  that  you  are  some- 
what ahead  of  the  slip  (c)  so  that  you  will  not 
be  crowded  out  when  the  back  of  the  moccasin 
is  gathered  up  and  sewed  in  place.  There  is 
a  little  need  of  attention  to  these  detail  in 
the  cutting  out  of  the  leather  soles  but  when 
that  is  done  the  rest  is  comparatively  simple 
as  a  gHmpse  through  the  various  illustrations 
will  surely  show. 

The  leather  to  be  used  for  this  moccasin 
must  be  of  the  pliable  sort  and  the  best 
none  too  good.  But  it  must  be  pliable.  If 
you  state  to  the  one  you  buy  the  leather  from, 
what  it  is  to  be  used  for  he  will  help  you  select 
a  good  grade.  A  shoemaker  will,  therefore, 
be  of  great  help  to  you.  To  make  the  leather 
fit  for  use,  so  that  it  can  be  worked,  it  is 
soaked  in  warm  water  thoroughly  and  worked 
now  and  then  to  take  the  stiffness  out  of  it. 
When  the  leather  is  finally  in  a  workable  shape 
then  you  can  proceed  by  laying  the  cardboard 
pattern  on  the  leather  and  cutting  it  out  as 
shown  in  the  illustration. 
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B-S-A- 

.22  Bore  Match  Rifle 

Super -Accurate  Target  Pattern 


This  famous  British 
made  rifle,  fitted  with  the 
B.  S.  A.  No.  8  back-sight 
and  No.  19  combination 
foresight,  has  been  used 
for  many  years  by  prac- 
tically every  prize  winner 
in  clubs  and  open  meet- 
ing competitions,  includ- 
ing  many  successful 
competitors  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rifle  League. 

In  the  hands  of  a  good 
shot  this  super-accurate 
rifle  is  consistently  capa- 
ble of  grouping  within  a 
two-inch  circle  at  100 
yards,  or  a  four-inch 
circle  at  200  yards. 

Its  accuracy  is  remark- 
able and,  providing  the 
barrel  is  properly  cared 
for,  will  retain  its  accur- 
acy after  firing  many 
thousands  of  cartridges. 
Its  careful  construction 
and  perfect  balance  as- 
sures a  lifetime  of  effic- 
ient service. 

Manufactured  by 

B.  S.  A.  GUNS  LTD. 
Birmingham,  England 
Canadian  Agents 

FRASER  COMPANY 

10  Hospital  St.  Montreal 
Stocks  in  Montreal 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Rifle  Booklet. 

Sole  Agents  forU.  S.  A. 
PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
5-9  Union  Square.  New  York. 


The  Test  of  a  Sleeping 
Bag  is  in  Actual  Service 

KENWOOD 

Sleeping  Bags 

Stand  This  Test 


"Morris  Ackerman  says: 

"I  found  my  Kenwood  was  light, 
waterproof  and  stood  rough  handling 
well.  It  is  tight  as  a  drum  along  the 
seams  and  is  highly  conducive  to  a 
good  night's  sleep.  At  night  I 
used  the  Kenwood  for  Sleeping  quar- 
ters and  in  the  daytime  used  it  as  a 
pannier,  often  packed  up  with  plen- 
tiful and  frequently  precious  duffle. 
The  fact  that  it  stood  the  rough  going 
three  hundred  miles  by  packtrain 
is  sufficient  recommendation." 


Kenwood  Sleeping  Bags  are 
woven  of  thick  fleecy  wool — - 
are  Forest  Green  or  Grey — 
have  no  annoying  buttons, 
buckles,  snaps  or  lacings. 
A  Kenwood  inner  bag  and 
waterproof  canvas  cover  (Tent 
and  Bed  in  one)  weigh  only  10 
lbs. 

At  most  Sporting  Goods 
and  Department  Stores 

Our  booklet,  "Outdoor  Comfort'* 
sxwooj)  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd. 

Department  A 

Arn prior,  Ontario 
Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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We  will  believe  therefore  that  you  have  cut 
your  pattern  and  that  you  are  ready  to  go 
ahead.  To  sew  with, a  patent  sewing  awl  is 
necessary.  If  you  have  never  used  a  patent 
sewing  awl  you  have  missed  the  use  of  one  of 
the  most  useful  instruments  that  an  outing 
man  can  have  in  his  outfit.  You  will  not  lose 
by  at  once  getting  one;  in  fact  for  the  making 
of  the  moccasin  the  sewing  awl  is  necessary. 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  punching  holes  and 


using  an  ordinary  large  needle  but  this  is  a 
caveman  method  compared  to  the  use  of  the 
more  up-to-date  appliance.  Use  strong  linen 
thread  in  this  sewing  and  see  that  it  is  well 
waxed. 

The  first  move  to  be  made  in  sewing  on  the 
moccasin  involves  gathering  up  the  back  of 
the  moccasin.  This  is  done  by  lifting  the 
ends  (a)  and  (b)  and  joining  them  and  sewing 
them  together  as  shown  in  the  illustration 
(Fig.II).  The  little  slip  then  is  pressed  up 
over  this  sewing  and  is  itself  sewed  tight  to 
the  moccasin  as  shown.  This  little  slip  is  a 
protector.  The  sewing  of  course  must  be 
carefully  done  so  that  no  holes  or  crevices  are 
left  open  in  which  case  the  moccasin  can 
never  be  waterproof.  If  the  sewing  is  care- 
fully done  and  the  seams  therefore  hammered 
to  tighten  them  you  will  find  no  trouble 
resulting  from  your  work.  When  you  have 
completed  the  back  of  the  moccasin  then  go 
at  the  front.  Sew  the  rounded  tip  together 
with  a  care  equal  to  that  you  did  in  back. 
When  this  is  completed  you  will  have  the 
moccasin  as  shown  in  (Fig.III).  When 
hammering  the  seam  of  the  tip  insert  into  the 
tip  of  the  moccasin  some  hard,  solid  piece 
that  will  just  fit.  When  you  have  got  thus 
far  the  next  move  to  make  is  to  fit  in  the 
tongue.  Fig.  IV  shows  the  tongue.  You  will 
find  that  the  best  way  to  get  its  width  and 
length  is  to  slip  on  the  moccasin  and  then 
measure  at  all  points  allowing  a  suitable 
surplus  all  around  in  which  to  sew  to  the 
moccasin.  The  tongue  should  be  at  least  two 


inches  longer  than  the  upper  rim  of  the 
moccasin;  or,  two  inches  above  the  point 
marked  (d)  in  Fig.  III.  With  the  tongue 
cut  out  and  ready  to  sew  in.  then  proceed  as 
shown  in  Fig.  V,  sewing  it  in  carefully,  and 
aftei  that  hammering  it  to  obtain  tight  work. 
You  have  now  obtained  a  moccasin  without 
any  top;  a  moccasin  that  can  be  used  about 
the  house  or  for  use  in  the  canoe,  or  elsewhere 
where  no  deep  snow  or  where  no  snow  at  all 
is  encountered.  But  this  same  moccasin  can 
be  made  for  deep  snow  by  the  addition  of  a 
long,  or  so-called,  high-top,  and  that,  I  be- 
lieve is  the  moccasin  most  desired  by  the  nine 
out  of  ten  who  read  this  A  top  to  this 
moccasin  can,  of  course,  be  made  any  length; 
six  inches  high;  ten  inches;  fourteen  and  so 
on.  The  short  tongue  of  the  previous  men- 
tioned moccasin  is  in  this  case  useless;  the 
tongue  must  be  made  longer  to  reach  up  the 
length  of  the  top.  The  first  thing  to  do  th  n 
is  to  get  your  moccasin-top  height.  You  can 
easily  get  that  by  putting  on  the  moccasin 
and  bringing  it  around  to  the  front  and,  allow- 
ng  for  the  socks  and  pants  that  are  to  be 
tucked  down  in  same,  cut  the  edges  to  meet. 
The  tongue,  is  of  course,  sewed  in  already 
but  the  top  of  the  tongue  is  temporarily  left 
untrimmed.  When  you  have  the  top  sewed 
in  then  the  tongue  material  is  pressed  in  and 
enough  is  left  on  either  side  swelled  out  so 
that  when  the  tongue  is  sewed  in,  the  foot  can 
be  worked  into  the  moccasin  as  in  any  shoe, 
hunting  boot,  and  so  forth.  Fig.  VII  gives 
the  idea  how  the  tongue  is  left,  roomy  at  the 
top. 

Tanned  deer-skin  is  excellent  for  a  moc- 
casin top  of  this  sort  in  that  it  is  soft  and 
merges  well  around  the  ankle.  It  is  well, 
however,  that  this  skin  should  not  be  too  soft, 
of  the  so-called  "chamois-skin"  texture,  but 
somewhat  stiffer  so  that  it  will  hold  up  and 
will  not  slip  down.  An  idea  that  one  can  work 
out  in  the  making  of  a  moccasin  of  this  sort 
is  to  cut  the  top  from  an  old  pair  of  hunting 
boots  and  sew  that  in.  Most  every  outdoor 
man  has  a  pair  of  wornout  boots  lying  around, 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  tops  will  be 
just  as  good  as  ever.  Here  is  a  use  for  them, 
at  the  same  time  providing  an  ideal  pair  of 
tops  for  the  bottoms.  Fig.  VIII  conveys  the 
idea  of  the  hunting  boot  tops.  However,  it  is 
well  that  the  old  tongue  of  the  hunting  boot 
be  cut  out  and  the  new  tongue  sewed  in. 
Remember  always  in  cutting  out  the  tongue 
to  leave  enough  to  the  top  so  that  you  will 
not  cut  it  too  small.  If  you  cut  it  too  small 
the  work  will  be  spoiled.    77  is  better  to  leave 
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TRAPS 

FOR  ALL  ANIMALS  FROM  A  HOUSE  RAT  TO  A  GRIZZLY  BEAR 
We  carry  in  stock  the  Largest  Assortment  of  Animal  Traps  in  Canada. 


LINEN  GILL  NETTING  by  the  pound  20%  less  than 
prices  in  Fall  1920  Catalogue. 

LINEN  GILL  NETTING  MOUNTED  with  leads  and 
floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents  per  yard.  In  or- 
dering, give  size  of  mesh  desired,  stretched  measure. 

MACKINAW  COATS  at  Reduced  Prices 

No.  395,  Men's  Fancy  Mackinaw  All  Wool  Coats  are  made  in 
the  Norfolk  style  with  belt,  in  small  check  patterns,  two  patch 
pockets,  large  shawl  collar.  These  coats 
are  roomy,  warm  and  of  good  weight, 
just  the  thing  for  driving,  hunting. 
Bnowshoeing  and  outdoor  wear.  Give 
size  breast  measure  desired.  Mailing 

weight,  5  pounds.    Price  $15.00 

JUSTRITE  HEADLIGHT,  $7.40 

Canvas  cap  with  shield  75c  extra. 


Hallam's  Paste  Baits  and  Scents 

are  unsurpassed  for  drawing  animals 
to  your  traps. 

Not  affected  by  rain  or  snow. 
$1.00  a  tube  or  6  tubes  for  $5.00, 
postpaid  by  us. 

Hallam's  Liquid  Bait,  if  desired,  at 
80c  per  bottle,  postpaid  by  us. 


Rifles  and  Shot  Guns 

We  carry  in  stock  Rifles  and  Shot 
Guns  of  popular  makes. 
Write  for  new  prices. 


THE  JUSTRITE  HUNTERS'  HEADLIGHT  will  not 
blow  out.  Generator  weighs  \  lA  lbs.,  concaved  to  fit 
snug  to  body,  carried  on  belt  at  back  or  side  or  in  the 
pocket,  leaving  both  hands  free  for  gun,  rod  or  paddle. 
Head  lamp,  weight  5  ounces,  equipped  with  glass  lens, 
projects  a  strong  white  light,  about  20  candle  power. 
No.  49  Special  Long  Distance  Lens  fitting  inside  of 
regular  lens,  65c  extra.  Self-Lighting  attachment — no 
matches  required.  Gas  regulated  by  a  valve,  can  be 
shut  off  and  relit  as  desired.  Burns  10  hours  on  one 
charge  of  carbide,  mailing  weight  3  lbs.    Price  $7.40 

HIS  MASTER'S  VOICE  RECORDS 

|^   are  received  as  fast  as  issued,  order  from  us,  prompt  shipment. 

CHANGE  IN  PRICES 

Many  rifles,  shot  guns  and  other  articles 'shown  in  our  Fall  1920 
Catalogue  are  lower  in  price.  Write  for  new  list  of  prices,  or 
send  in  the  amount  of  money  shown  in  Catalogue  and  if  the  price 
is  lower  we  will  be  pleased  to  return  the  difference. 


Climax  Black  Shells,  "Nitro  Club" 

and  ''Field"  Shells  in  trap  and  game 

loads,  at  lowest  prices. 

Metallic  Cartridges  for  all  makes  of 

rifles. 

Collapsible  Camp  Stoves 

Compasses,  Shoepacks,  Snowshoes, 
Snowshoe  Harness,  Skis,  Skiharness, 
Packsacks,  Phonographs,  Commun- 
ity Silverware,  Footballs  and  1001 
other  articles  all  priced  and  described 
in  Hallam's  Catalogue — 96  pages, 
mailed  free  for  the  asking-write  for 
yours  today. 


imitect 


973  Hallam  Building 
Toronto 
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the  piece  solid  and  uncut  than  to  cut  it  out  too 
small. 

Fig.  IX  shows  a  method  of  keeping  the 
moccasins  well 4  put"  on  the  feet.  This  is  a 
common  method  and  is  here  explained.  Three 
loops  of  leather  go  on  either  side  of  the 
moccasin,  as  shown,  and  one  in  back.  These 


Tig  IK 


oops  I  prefer  to  have  one  inch  wide.  They 
are  sewed  tight  to  the  moccasin.  A  band  is 
now  inserted  through  these  loops  as  shown  in 
the  illustration,  meeting  in  front,  then  is 
brought  up  on  the  moccasin  in  back  and  then 
again  brought  forward  high  up  where  it  is 
tied.  I  do  not  like  this  method  nearly  so 
well  as  one  where  the  front  is  laced  up  and 
where  the  ready  made  hunting  boot  top  has 


them  all  beat.    I  have  an  idea  that  the  tops 

of  lumbermen's  rubbers  would  work  in  nicely 
for  this  but  since  I  have  never  tried  them  out 
I  cannot  say  anything  about  them. 

It  will  be  found  that  a  leather  sole  added  to 
these  moccasins  will  preserve  them  from  wear 
and  tear.    These  soles  should  come  up  well 
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on  the  bottoms  so  as  not  to  be  too  flat.  The 
moccasins  if  treated  down  with  deer  tallow,  or 
any  one  of  many  commercial  preparations 
such  as  Dri-foot,  etc.,  will  give  good  service 
and  be  as  good  as  ever.  For  use  in  a  canoe, 
moccasins  of  this  sort  cannot  be  equalled.  In 
fact  they  are  the  footwear  for  a  trip  of  this, 
sort,  either  having  short  tops  or  no  tops  at  all. 


Care  of  Marten  and  Fisher 

G.  H  De  Ley 


My  opinion  on  the  raising  of  marten  and 
fisher  is  that  they  are  too  much  petted  and 
generally  too  much  confined.  These  animals 
require  much  larger  runs  than  generally  re- 
commended and  considering  the  actual  value 
of  their  fur  it  may  be  possible  to  allow  say 
1-20  acre  per  animal  and  still  be  profitable 
to  raise  them. 

The  runs  should  be  provided  with  obstacles 
and  hiding  places  in  shape  of  hollow  logs, 
stone  and  brush  piles,  scrubby  or  low  growing 
trees  or  bushes  or  some  tall  weeds.  Sweet 
clover  for  example  may  be  encouraged  to 
grow  inside  the  enclosure.  There  should  be 
also  running  water  or  a  concrete  trough  about 
4  feet  in  diameter  in  each  pen.  This  trough 
to  be  provided  with  inlet  and  over-flow  pipes. 
The  enclosure  should  be  boarded  up  close  to 
about  3  feet  to  prevent  undue  excitement 
and  netting  further  up  to  6  or  8  feet. 


Outside  the  enclosure  should  be  planted 
some  shade  trees  cut  back  to  about  8  feet 
above  the  ground  to  induce  the  branches  to 
spread  out  and  provide  a  thick  shady  growth. 
Alder,  birch,  cedar,  spruce  and  poplar  are 
very  good  for  this  purpose. 

The  animals  should  not  be  made  too  tame 
and  should  not  be  fed  three  times  a  day  regu- 
larly. Food  should  be  provided  either  in 
two  meals  a  day  or  a  full  day's  ration  at  once, 
this  will  keep  them  more  active  and  on  the 
lookout,  and  consequently  keep  them  in 
better  breeding  conditions. 

In  my  opinion  no  harm  will  result  in  with- 
holding food  for  one  day  and  feed  them  double 
rations  the  next.  In  wild  state  these  animals 
remain  several  days  without  food  and  then 
after  hunt  will  fill  themselves  to  full  capacity. 

In  captivity,  when  hungry,  the  animals  will 
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HUDSON  BAY  AIREDALES 

AT  STUD  IN  CANADA 

The  Two  International- Champion  -  Bred  Hunting  Dogs, 

HUDSON  BAY  THE  BLACK  EAGLE,  a  grand  hunting  son  of  the  great  International 
Champion  Kootenai  Chinook,  and  out  of  Canada's  undefeated,  prize-winning  and  champion- 
bred  producing  dam,  Both  well  Peggy. 

And 

HUDSON  BAY  KING  NOBBLER,  a  full  blood  hunting  son  of  the  world-famed  Imported. 
English  International  Champion,  Abbey  King  Nobbier,  and  out  of  Canada's  largest,  true, 
type  (bar  weight)  prize-winning  and  champion-bred  producing  dam,  Preparedness. 

Both  dogs  were  imported  in  embryo  for  these  kennels  from  special  matings;  were  hunted  all 
through  the  pre-natal  stage  on  both  small  and  big  game;  good  swimmers  and  retrievers  at 
five  months  old;  both  trained  sled  dogs.  An  opportunity  for  farmers  trappers,  or  sportsmen 
who  have  a  good  fair  Airedale  bitch  to  get  some  real  hunting  puppies  from,  what  is  admitted 
by  international  experts  to  be,  the  finest  bred  hunting  strain  on  earth.  These  dogs  are  not 
old,  worn  out  studs,  but  young,  vigorous,  red-blooded,  bush-raised,  outdoor  brutes,  both 
about  one  year  old.    Fee  $25  each.    Express  prepaid  to  — 


METAGAMA,  via  CARTIER 
NEW  ONTARIO 


HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  REG'D, 

Owner,  M.  U.  Bates,  Member  Can  Kennel  Club,  A.  T.  C.  C,  A.  B.  A.  A 


In  addition  to  being  brainy,  useful  dogs,  every  Hudson  Bay  Airedale  is  thoroughbred 
pedigreed,  certified,  and  registered  in  the  Canadian  Government  Records  at  Ottawa,  Canada. 
The  dogs  that  have  no  'strings'  on  them! 


Model  B 


BOND  RELOADING  TOOL 


CAN  FURNISH  EXTRA  EQUIP- 
MENT  FOR  ANY  CARTRIDGE 
TO  USE  WITH  THESE  HANDLES 


SEND  FOR  CIRCULARS  OF 
MOULDS  AND  POWDER  MEASURER 

MODERN-BOND  COMPANY 

Successors  to 
Bond  Machine  Co.  and  The  Modern  Machinery  Go. 
825  West  5th  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Genuine  Diamonds 

$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 

Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us  We  are 
Diamond  Importers  Terms, 
$1,  $2,  or  $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  everv  advantage 
in  Price  and  Quality 

Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspec- 
tion at  our  expense     Payments  may  be  made  Weekly 
or  Monthly. 


JACOBS  BROS. 
15  Toronto  Arcade 


Diamond  Impor+ers 

Toronto.  Canada 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 


f!*) if  fl  1^1  fill   other  fur-bearing  animals 

^/***^'**  *  in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish,  J.F.Gregory*  Dept.  208,  Lebanon,  Mo. 


8  RABBITS 

will  net  you  from  five  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  a 
cow;  almost  double  that  of  fifty  chickens;  from  five  to 
nine  times  as  much  as  six  sheep;  three  times  as 
much  as  two  sows.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has 
been  proven.  Good  breeding  stock  sells  for  from  $10 
to  $200  each.  Get  in  this  profitable  business.  Send 
us  your  subscription  $1  per  year.  This  ad.  and  75c 
will  be  accepted  for  a  trial. 

FUR  AND  FOOD  MONTHLY,  Brantford,  Canada 
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be  running  around  the  enclosure  and  take  any    in  squirrels,  woodchucks,  chipmunks,  spar- 
amount  of  exercise  and  to  supplement  their    rows,  crows,  gophers,  etc. 
activities  the  food  should  be  provided  alive  ("Commission  of  Conservation.") 


Oshawa  Hunters'  1920  Trip 

Reprinted  from  the  Ontario  Reformer 


BACK  from  the  most  successful  hunting 
trip  in  their  history,  members  of  the 
Oshawa  Hunting  Club  are  to-day  home 
recalling  to  memory  many  of' the  incidents 
that  occurred  in  camp  and  out  which  served 
to  make  the  trip  pleasant  and  enjoyable. 
Many  of  the  hunters  kept  a  diary  and  what  a 
tale  could  be  unfolded  should  the  contents 
of  these  diaries  be  taken  and  published. 
From  notes  made  by  the  way,  recalling  the 
shooting  of  the  bear  by  Mayor  Stacey,  the 
adventures  of  many  of  the  hunters,  the  trip  to 
and  from  the  camp,  the  latter's  location,  and 
other  minor  incidents,  the  following  narrative 
has  been  written,  giving,  perchance,  a  fair 
idea  of  the  splendors  of  the  hunt. 

The  members  of  the  club  are  W.  A.  Coad, 
president;  Geo.  Miller,  secretary-treasurer, 
•  and  W.  P.  Knight,  Mayor  Stacey,  Thos.  Gale, 
Dr.  Trewin,  Lyman  Gifford,  Wm.  Knight, 
C.  M.  Mundy,  A.  Germond,  W.  Holland, 
F.  J.  Bailes,  Sam  Trick,  W.  Armour,  W. 
Stacey,  L.  Germond.  The  latter  unfortunately 
was  unable  to  go,  owing  to  the  death  of  his 
mother-in-law  a  short  time  ago,  and,  needless 
to  say  he  was  greatly  missed  by  all.  Wm. 
Knight  was  captain  of  the  hunt,  and  proved 
a  leader  in  this  capacity.  The  old  reliable 
chef,  Fred  Spencer,  was  again  on  hand,  and 
as  of  yore  dished  up  grub  fit  for  a  king 
throughout  the  hunt. 

The  party  left  Oshawa  on  the  30th  of 
October,  and  during  a  brief  stay  in  Toronto 
they  had  dinner  at  the  Carls-Rite.  That 
evening  (Saturday)  on  board  the  C.  N.  R. 
train,  they  left  for  their  camp  at  Cromby's 
Bay,  on  the  Bad  River,  in  the  French  River 
district.  With  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
camp  it  may  be  said  that  should  the  much 
talked  of  French  River  canal  ever  be  built,  it 
will  mean  an  extension  of  Cromby's  Bay  and 
the  damming  up  of  the  river  at  this  point. 
One  would  not  expect  in  this  wild  rocky 
country  to  find  any  farming  land,  butletit 
be  here  known  that  the  hunters  were  able  to 
get  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  other  kinds  of 
vegetables  from  a  farmer  who  had  a  small 
clearing  near  the  camp.    Another  point  of 


note  is  that  at  the  camp  the  hunters  could 
daily  hear  the  blasts  from  the  great  nickel 
mines  at  Sudbury.  It  was  an  ideal  spot  for  a 
camp.  The  party  arrived  at  Hartley's  Bay, 
at  seven  o'clock  Sunday  morning,  (the  church 
bells  from  the  great  cathedrals  ringing  in  the 
distance).  The  equipment  was  unloaded 
from  the  cars,  conveyed  to  the  dock,  and 
loaded  on  the  good  steamer  "Elsie  Mack," 
with  the  genial  and  obliging  Capt.  Mcintosh 
in  charge.  ','Mac"  is  a  good  fellow  and  was 
very  good  to  his  guests.  The  journey  over 
the  paved  streets  from  the  railway  to  the 
steamer  dock,  with  the  hunters  lugging  their 
stuff  all  the  way,  was  a  trying  experience  both 
going  and  coming,  but  all  survived  the  ordeal. 

Arriving  in  camp  about  12  noon,  the 
hunters  proceeded  to  erect  their  camp  and 
tents.  Lumber  for  the  camp  which  was 
24x32  had  all  been  cut  and  prepared  in 
Oshawa,  so  that  with  such  noted  builders  in 
the  part  as  John  Stacey,  Bill  Holland,  Sam 
Trick  and  Tom  Gale,  the  building  was  put 
up  like  an  arab's  tent.  Two  tents  were  also 
erected,  one  for  eating  and  cooking,  and  the 
other  for  baggage  storage.  The  party  slept 
in  the  house  that  night. 

The  party  took  into  camp  with  them  a 
motor  boat,  another  large  flat  bottom  boat, 
built  by  Hunter  Trick,  capable  of  holding  20 
people,  and  with  a  detachable  gasoline  engine. 
The  hunters  also  had  their  personal  belong- 
ings, all  their  food  for  two  weeks,  also  the 
dogs.  It  was  a  very  fine  day  going  into  camp. 
The  camp  was  well  equipped,  covered  with 
prepared  roofing,  and  inside  were  a  grama- 
phone,  table,  chairs,  etc. 

The  first  night  in  camp  lots  were  drawn  for 
the  different  bunks,  which  were  built  in  on 
each  end  of  the  building.  "Bunt"  Miller  and 
Lyman  Gifford  got  the  top  bunks,  and  it  was 
fun  every  night  to  see  the  pair,  who  had  been 
christened  Mutt  and  Jeff,  climb  the  ladder  to 
get  to  bed.  The  honor  to  win  the  pool  and 
get  the  first  deer  fell  to  assistant  captain  W. 
Stacey. 

The  hunting  until  Nov.  5th  was  confined " : 
to  the  north  side  of  the  French  River,  where 
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NEVER  LOSE  A  FISH 

IF  YOU  USE  GREER'S  PATENT  LEVER  HOOKS 

Kver  get  a  strike  from  a  regular  whopper,  and  then  just  as  you  are  about 
to  land  him,  he  shakes  loose  and  gets  away  on  you?  That  can't  happen  with 
a  Greer  Patent  Lever  Hook,  because  if  the  fish  once  pulls  on  the  bait,  he's 
caught  fast.  He  can't  get  away.  Made  in  four  sizes:  No.  1-0,  20c  each;  No. 
3-0,  25c  each;  No.  5-0,  ;  30c. five  hooks  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Your  money 
back  cheerfully  if  hooks  aren't  all  we  claim.    Write  your  name  plainly. 

This  is  the  best  hook  on  the  market  for  fishing  through  the  ICE. 
THE  GREER  MFG.  CO.,  70  Currier  St.,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


ALWAYS  ON 
HAND 


New,  Used  and  Second- Hand  Guns  and  Rifles 

TENTS 

Order  now  for  spring  and  summer  and  have  them  ready 
when  you  need  to  use  them. 

SOLID  LEATHER  GUN  CASES 

You  have  a  garage  for  your  car;  a  kennel  foi  your  dog,  why  not  a  nice  case  for  your  gun?  We 
have  a  specially  selected  stock  of  solid  leather  cases  with  both  square  open  ends.   Send  for  lists. 

Genuine  Hudson's  Bay  Blankets 


We  have  them  in  all  popular  colors.  They 
are  made  from  pure  Australian  wool  and  are 
guaranteed  to  shed  water. 


Point 

3 

4 


Size 
60"  x  72"  double 
63"  x  81"  double 
72"  x  90"  double 


JJJSEAI»F00*UTV 

""'&?0NS  BAV  POINf 
«U»Htrs 

Weight 

8  lbs.,  5  oz. 
10  lbs. 
12  lbs. 


EVERYTHING 
IN 

CANVAS 


D.PIKE  G? 


123  Kmc  St.  E. 

TORONTO. 


SPECIALISTS 
TO 

SPORTSMEN 


SCHNOTER& 

SUSPENSORIES 


For 


(  Comfort 
<^  Relief 
(Health 


Perfect  in  all  details    At  your 
druggist,  or  sent  direct  for  $1 .00. 
Accept  no  substitutes. 
Booklet  of  other  styles  upon  request. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Parkf  (Dept.  C.)  New  Jersey 


Denfs 
Con 


Pills 


A  marvellous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and 
unthrifty  with  harsh  staring  coat, 
materatcd  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.    There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper  mange,  eczema 
and    debilitating    diseases.  You 
will  notice    the  difference  after  a  few  doses.  At 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents- 
The  Dent  Medicine  Company,  Toronto, 

Canada,  and  Newburgh,  N.Y. 
A  practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  training-  160pp. 
-  fully  illustrated,  mailed  for  10c  to  all  customers- 


t  EJ  OH  For  the  best  catch  Fishing  through  the  ICE  <tq  00 

ya.VV  FROM  NOW  UNTIL  MAY  1st.  «[/«/•  VV 

In  order  to  get  more  people  interested  in  ice  fishing  and  the  Greer  Patent 
Lever  Hooks,  we  are  offering  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  catch 
through  the  ice  with  the  Greer  Patent  Lever  Hooks.  Send  in  the  species, 
size,  time  and  place  caught,  with  a  photo,  if  possible,  to 

THE  GREER  MFG.  CO.     -       -     70  Currier  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  will  leave  it  to  ROD  AND  GUN  to  be  the  judges  and  pay  the  money 
to  the  winner  May  10th. 
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the  season  opens  on  October  25th,  and  across 
the  river  on  November  5th.  The  hunters 
would  get  up  between  four  and  five  in  the 
morning,  and  retire  before  the  curfew  bell 
rang  at  night.  Only  two  meals  were  served 
daily,  one  in  the  early  morning,  and  one  at 
five.  The  latter  meal  would  do  credit  to  a 
King  Edward  Hotel  spread,  comprising 
everything  from  soup  to  nuts.  There  was 
always  hot  coffee  and  tea  on  the  stove  in 
camp,  with  lots  of  eats  available. 

The  second  night  in  camp  there  was  great 
consternation  and  anxiety  when  it  became 
known  that  two  members  of  the  party  had 


Worship  killed  bruin  can  only  be  briefly 
stated  here.  It  seems  that  he  had  gone  out 
in  the  early  morning  on  a  lone  hunt,  and  when 

out  a  considerable  distance  from  the  camp, 
standing  at  the  edge  of  a  ravine,  Jack  heard  a 
rustling  in  the  bush  across  the  ravine.  He 
stopped,  listened,  and  again  the  noise  was 
repeated,  until  a  black  object  came  into  view. 
Quick  as  a  shot  the  mayor  lifted  his  rifle  and 
fired,  but,  unfortunately,  when  loading  the 
rifle  for  the  second  shot  the  bullet  got  jammed 
in  the  barrel,  rendering  the  rifle  useless.  For 
an  hour  afterwards  Jack  circled  around  to  the 
spot  where  Bruin  had  fallen,  only  to  find  on 


The  mayor  and  his  bear 


got  lost.  They  had  taken  ,  the  wrong  trail 
home.  Huge  bonfires  were  lit  and  rilles  shot 
off  by  those  in  camp  with  the  hope  of  gi\  ing 
aid  to  the  wanderers.  Assistant  Captain  W. 
Stacey  and  Bill  Holland  went  out  on  the 
search,  and  at  11.30  in  the  night  brought  the 
lost  hunters  home.  There  was  great  re- 
joicing, as  already  noted,  it  was  feared  that 
both  men  were  lost  completely  The  pair 
kept  together  when  lost,  and  while  somewhat 
anxious,  never  lost  heart.  The  song  in  camp 
that  night  was  "There's  a  long,  long  Trail.'' 
words  and  music  by  Capt.  Stacey  and  Bill 
Holland 

By  Wednesday  night  the  party  had  five 
deer. 

The  fourth  day  in  camp  was  the  e\entful 
one,  the  chief  incident  being  the  killing  of  the 
bear   by    Mayor   Jack    Stacey.     How  His 


his  arrival  there  that  her  bearship  had  passed 
to  bear  land.  In  the  stillness  of  the  forest, 
the  blue  sky  overhead,  and  amid  the  rippling 
of  a  nearby  stream,  Jack  mounted  upon  the 
back  of  the  bear,  with  knife  and  hatchet  in 
hand,  shouted  hurrah"  In  his  eagerness  to 
return  to  camp  to  tell  his  colleagues  of  his 
triumph,  Jack  went  three  miles  out  of  his 
way,  and  arrived  at  the  camp  minus  a  piece 
of  his  clothing. 

The  Mayor  arrived  back  in  camp  in  due 
course,  only  to  relate  his  story  to  doubting 
Thomases,  who  were  all 'from  Missouri  and 
wanted  to  be  shown.  "Come  out  and  I'll 
show  you,  '  was  the  Mayor's  retort,  and  so  it 
was  that  on  the  morrow  a  party  went  out  with 
him  and  found  the  dead  body  of  the  bear 
where  it  had  firllen  Strange  to  say,  nearby 
was  a  den,  to  which  the  bear  was  no  doubt 
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FISHERMEN 

Every  strike  means  a  fish 
with  razor  sharp  hooks, 
they  penetrate  iustantly, 
At  the  slightest  touch.  Pre- 
pare NOW  to  make  next 
season  the  most  success- 
ful of  your  life  by  honing 
every  hook  to  the  last  de- 
gree of  fineness.  Nuf-ced. 
Get  your  HOOK-HONE 
■to-day. 

Interesting  circular  sent  free  on  request 


HOOK"  MOKE 

Made  of 

"CARBORUNDUM." 

Hones  your  hooks  razor  sharp  in 
a  jiffy,  insures  your  luck.    Doubles  your 
catch.    Also  used  for  knives,  hand  axes,  etc.  The 
sharpening  stone  ''DELUXE"  for  sportsmen;  4  inch  size,  75c; 
3%  in.,  50c;  nifty  leather  case,  35c.    Sold  by  dealers  everywhere,  or  direct. 

THE  COLUMBUS  SPECIALTY  CO.,  Dept.  K.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 


FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  the  Man  Who  is  Out  of  Doors 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — 
the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the  lumber- 
man, the  engineer,  the  prospector,  the 
miner — will  find  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Gar- 
ments wonderfully  comfortable  and  dur- 
able for  outdoor  life. 

Here  are  some  useful  garments; — Sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps, 
colic -bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery, 
shirts,  pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans, 
spencers,  knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves, 
etc. 


DR.  JAEGER  s»»^*~n«°co.  limited 


A    FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 

CATALOGUE    WILL    BE  IJK.JAHjLK.  System 

SENT  FREE  ON   APPLICA-  Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion.  British  "founded  1 883". 


THE  RAT  SEASON  WILL  SOON  BE  HERE 
AND  FUR  IS  GOING  UP 

GOING  out  for  the  RATS?  If  so,  write  at  once  for  our  Catalogue  and  look  up  the  "Trap- 
pers Specials." 

These  canoes  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experimenting  and  are  essentially  what  they  are 
called. 

Light  enough  to  be  carried  on  one's  shoulder  leaving  the  other  hand  free  for  gun  or  traps 
and  at  the  same  time  having  the  greatest  carrying  capacity  of  any  canoe  on  earth  for  their 
weight  and  size. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE  AND  BOAT  CO.,  LIMITED 
Builders  of  high  class  canoes  and  boats  for  every  known  purpose. 
LAKEFIELD  ONTARIO  CANADA 


 PRINCE  GEORGE  

TORONTO       -       -  CANADA 

Magnificently  Furnished  Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 
European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON.  Proprietor 


REAL  HARRIS,  LEWIS  AND 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT    FROM    THE  MAKERS 
The   Aristocrat   of    Tweed   for   Sporting  Wear 
Patterns  and  Prices  on  Anplication 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  W)  fcnSyD| 

London  Office-   643  Belfast  Chambers,  Regent  St.  W. 
State  shade  and  if  for  gent's  or  ladies  wear 
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preparing  to  retire  for  his  long  winter's  sleep 
when  he  was  shot.  A  member  of  the  in- 
vestigating party,  Bill  Armour,  stuck  his 
head  into  the  den,  and,  spying  a  black  object 
thought  it  was  another  bear.  He  lifted  his 
rifle  to  shoot,  only  to  find  on  further  invest- 
igation that  it  was  a  big,  black  porcupine, 
who,  seeing  the  "To  Rent"  sign  above  the  den 
door,  had  taken  possession.  Needless  to  say, 
Bill's  hair  again  fell  back  to  its  normal 
position. 

The  Mayor  and  his  party  brought  the  bear 
back  to  camp,  and  that  night,  needless  to  say, 
there  was  great  rejoicing.  After  the  Mayor 
had  related  his  experience  with  bruin,  Art 
Germond,  the  camp  orator,  gave  a  very- 
humorous  version  of  how  the  bear  had  been 
killed.  A  part  of  the  story  was  to  the  effect 
that  the  mayor  and  the  bear  had  tried  to 
reason  the  thing  out  when  they  met,  the 
mayor  informing  the  bear  by  way  of  a  threat 
that  he  was  the  mayor  of  Oshawa  and  the 
great  exponent  of  hydro  radials,  and  that 
if  he  killed  her  bearship  it  would  not  be  the 
first  one.  Germond  claimed  that  at  a  most 
exciting  moment  when  it  seemed  as  if  the 
bear  was  getting  the  best  of  the  argument,  he 
stepped  in  and  with  his  knife  finished  bruin. 
This  same  narrative  in  detail  will  be  related 
at  the  next  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Rotary 
Club. 

The  first  day  out,  the  story  goes,  one  of  the 
party  went  out  on  a  little  hunting  expedition 
by  himself  and,  seeing  an  object  in  the 
distance,  which  he  thought  was  a  moose,  he 
lifted  his  lifle  and  fired.  Later  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  object  was  a  horse,  which  a 
settler  had  left  around  intending  to  take  the 
animal  away  soon.  On  hearing  the  story, 
the  other  hunters,  of  course,  "rubbed  it  in." 

The  days  of  the  hunt  passed  all  too  quickly, 
with  many  amusing  and  thrilling  incidents 
which  space  will  not  permit  to  be  recorded. 
On  Saturday  morning,  November  13th,  the 
party  began  to  pack  up  for  home.  Many  of 
the  same  experiences  were  gone  through 
coming  back  as  going  in  to  camp.  The  trying 
work  of  again  lugging  the  outfit  and  supplies 
over  the  paved  streets  from  the  camp  to  the 
railway  siding,  and  from  there  to  the  steamer, 
was  again  encountered,  but  added  greatly 
to  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  the  party  had  to 
haul  the  deer,  the  bear  and  many  bags  of 
partridge.    It  was  a  terrible  ord,eal. 

Aniving  at  Parry  Sound  at  one  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  the  party  were  almost 
famished,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  since 


early  Saturday  morning,  they  took  complete 
possession  of  a  Chinese  eating  emporium. 
The  celestial  proprietor  was  given  orders  for 
steaks  all  round.  Jack  Stacey  ordered  a 
T-Bone  smothered  with  onions,  and,  after 
consuming  it,  ordered  a  second  dose  which  he 
put  out  of  sight.  It  was  a  just  terrible  the 
amount  of  food  the  party  put  out  of  sight,  it 
astonished  the  proprietor.  The  rest  of  the 
night  was  spent  in  the  railway  car,  and  the 
party  arrived  in  Toronto  at  two  o'clock 
Sunday  afternoon,  where  they  were  met  by 
autos  from  Oshawa. 

The  party  travelled  for  the  first  time  over 
the  C.N.R.  having  a  combination  passenger 
and  baggage  coach. 

Hunters  Gale  and  Trick  were  the  songsters 
of  the  camp,  leading  in  singing,  and  furnishing 
much  enjoyment. 

Seventeen  deer,  one  bear,  and  over  100 
partridge,  was  the  total  catch.  Deer  were 
plentiful  although  small  this  year,  bears 
were  not  plentiful,  and  only  one  was  caught. 
"Nuff  sed". 

The  hunters  left  their  camp  standing, 
likewise  the  stove  with  some  dry  wood,  for  the 
use  of  the  wayfarer. 

Chas.  Proctor,  travelling  passenger  agent 
for  the  Canadian  National  Railways,  accom- 
panied the  party  from  Oshawa  to  the  end  of 
the  railway  journey,  looking  after  their  com- 
fort. On  the  return  trip  Mr.  Proctor  again 
boarded  the  train  coming  right  through  to 
Oshawa. 

At  and  near  the  camp  the  great  dams  built 
by  the  beavers  were  wonderful  and  of  great 
interest.  At  one  point  these  industrious 
little  animals  had  built  a  dam  of  150  feet 
which  dammed  up  a  ravine  for  a  mile  and  a 
half. 

The  Indian  guide  with  the  party  was  the 
old  reliable  Chas.  Thompson,  aged  76,  but 
nevertheless  hale  and  hearty.  He  is  a 
thorough  woodsman. 

The  hunters  will  not  soon  forget  the 
generosity  and  kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Arthur  Haskell  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
Wilkinson,  of  Oshawa,  who  comprised  a  party 
which  accompanied  the  Oshawa  Hun{  Club 
as  far  as  Hartley's  Bay,  from  which  point 
they  went  to  their  own  camp.  On  the  return 
journey  they  were  at  Hartley's  Bay  with  their 
tent  erected,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
hunters,  and  they  served  hot  tea  and  lots  of 
eats,  thereby  saving  the  day  for  many  a  well 
nigh  famished  hunter  who  had  dragged  his. 
luggage  up  the  rocky  steeps 
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TELLS   HOW  FAR   YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:   a   necessary  ad 
iunct  to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.     •    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


Fishermen 

and 

Campers 

Quick  Relief 

From  the  many 
minor  accidents 
and  bruises  you 
receive  on  your 
vacationis  afford- 
ed by 

Minard's 
Liniment 

Put  a  Bottle  In 
Your  Outfit 


It  "Brings  Home 
The  Bacon" 

Isn't  it  funny  how  big  fish 
never  seem  to  "stick  around" 
where  you  pitch  camp? 
They're  always  at  'tother  end 
of  the  lake  or  way  up  stream. 
Just  seems  they  like  to  see 
you  work  and  sweat  at  the 
o.irs  and  get  your  hands  all 
blistered  up  and  kinks  in 
your  back.  Why  don't  you 
fool  them  this  summer? 
Attach  a 


Speed 
\3  Motor 


to  the  stern  of  your  boat  and 
go'skimming  after  them  at  the 
rate  of  7  to  10  miles  an  hour. 
Distance  makes  no  difference 
then,  and  you  "bring  home 
the  bacon"  every  time.  You 
can  clamp  the  motor  on  your 
boat  in  a  jiffy.  Has  five 
Speeds — 2  forward,  2  back- 
ward and  a  neutral.  It  starts 
with  a  starter — no  cranking. 
Has  magneto  built  into  the 
flywheel  and  water-cooled 
muffler  on  exhaust.  Send  for 
catalog  showing  this  and  our 
other  types  of  rowboat  mo- 
tors. We  also  build  launch 
motors. 

The  Caille  Perfection 
Motor  Company 

103  Caille  Bldg. 
Detroit     -  Mich. 

Perfection  Motor  Co. 

380  St.  James  St. 
Montreal 


TOURNAMENT  DATES  FOR  1921. 

Hamilton  Gun  Club — Hamilton — Good  Friday. 

Manor  Gun  Club — Clarkson — May  24th. 

Grand  International — St.  Thomas — June  6,  7.  9. 

Bob  White  Gun  Club — Niagara  Falls — June  18. 

Canadian  Indians — Niagara-on-the-Lake -June 
30,  July  1,2. 

Eastern  Canada  Championships — Montreal — 
July  26,  27. 

Practise  day,  July  25. 

HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

Another  record  crowd  attended  the  regular  shoot  of 
the  Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  Jan- 
uary 22nd,  when  48  shooters  took  part  at  the  traps- 
Ideal  weather  prevailed,  and  although  the  events  were 
shot  under  a  distance  handicap,  some  very  creditable 
scores  were  turned  in. 

The  very  popular  handicap  was  the  feature  even'  of 
the  day.  All  contestants  were  divided  into  three 
classes.  A  class  shooting  from  18  yards,  B  class  17 
yards  and  C  class  16  yards,  and  in  future  eventsposi- 
tions  will  be  governed  by  the  preceding  score. 

In  A  class  W.  Barnes  topped  the  list  with  a  possible 
25,  and  is  certainly  traveling  at  a  marvelous  clip,  but 
had  no  great  lead,  as  M.  E.  Goodale,  M.  E.  Fletcher, 
T.  Gardiner  and  E.  Harris  were  right  up  with  24,  while 
E  Sturt,  H.  Lennox,  J.  Jones  ,H.  Kretschman,  A.  ates 
and  I.  Smith  all  broke  23. 

B  class  scores  also  were  well  up,  with  J.  Gray  leading 
with  24  and  W.  Dynes  next  with  23.  W.  W.  Living- 
stone was  third  with  22. 

In  C  class  a  real  battle  is  on,  with  J.  Griffiths,  G. 
Brown  and  W.  L.  Smith  all  tie!  with  23,  with  Colin 
Smith  and  J   C.  Stout  next  with  21. 

On  all  round  shooting  for  the  afternoon  E.  Harris, 
W.  Dynes,  W.  W.  Livingstone  and  M.  E.  Goodale  were 
tied  for  high  wth  4  out  of  50,  while  W.  Barnes  was 
next  with  70  out  of  75.    The  scores  follow: 

Shot  at.  Broke 

G.  Stroud  ?!   125  106 

W.  Barnes   75  70 

H.  Kretschman   150  136 

E.  Harris   50  47 

C.  Bailey  -.   60  50 

J.  Hunter   50  43 

A.  D  Bates   50  46 

I.  Smith   50  43 

J.  Montgomery   125  111 

D.  A.  Konkle   50  43 

A.  Parmenter   50  43 

J.  C.  Stout   50  43 

J.  J.  Cline   50  35 

J.  Griffiths   50  45 

W.  Dynes   50  47 

W.  Filman   25  17 

T.  Klodt   50  32 

J.  Emery   50  35 

N.  Young   100  60 

C.  Birr]   50  29 

W.  Dillon   75  56 

A.  VonGunten    50  31 

G.  Brown   50  42 

C.Smith   50  40 

W.  L.  Smith   50  44 

C.  Lemon   50  29 

A.  Crumb   25  15 

R.  Shaver   25  20 

Norm  Long   50  27 

J.  Moyer   50  31 

P.  Friend    50    $  32 

W.  W.  Livingstone   50  1  47 

M  P2.  Goodale   50  47 

N  S.  Braden   75    |  61 

F.  Ellis   50  29 

Nels.  Long   100  92 

M.  E.  Fletcher   50  ]  46 

E  H.  Sturt   75  69 

H.  Lennox   75  66 

T.  Gardiner   50  45 

A.  Glover   50  39 

J.Gray   40   I  34 


W.  Fonger   15 

Dr.  Greene   25 

T.  Matheson   50 

J.Jones   25 

W.  Spock   75 

N.Peters   50 


11 

16 

30 
23 
45 
26 


OTTAWA  GUN  CLUB. 


Ottawa,  Jan.  29. — The  regular  week-end  tournament 
held  at  the  New  Orchard  Beach  traps  turned  out  some 
good  scores  and  a  pleasant  afternoon  was  spent  by  the 
shooters.  Five  events  at  ten  targets  were  again  card- 
ed and  the  winners  were  all  different,  with  the  exception 
of  Norman  Brownlee,  who  repeated  last  Saturday's 
success  in  event  five.  Several  shooters  tied  in  event  one 
with  scores  of  nine,  and  S.  E.  Sangster  repeated  in  event 
two,  whilst  the  others  dropped  out.  Sammy  Hebert 
captured  spoon  number  two  without  any  opposition 
with  8x10.  The  popular  hockey  player,  who  has  had 
only  a  few  trials  at  the  traps,  was  given  a  hand  all 
around  for  his  good  work.  The  feature  of  the  season, 
and  indeed  a  closer  competition  has  not takenplacefor 
some  time,  than  the  contest  for  the  spoon  in  event 
three. 

Half  the  shooters  on  the  list  had  scores  of  8  x  10,  and 
the  shoot-off  in  event  four  narrowed  the  tie  down  to 
two  shooters,  Runge  and  Corby,  with  cards  of  9  x  10. 
Event  number  five  brought  scores  of  eight  each.  In 
an  extra  event  at  10  targets,  the  President,  who  had 


been  shooting  in  a  different  squad  and  using  the  same 
gun  as  his  competitor,  now  called  for  another  gun,  the 
field  captain  realizing  that  the  use  of  his  own  gun  was 
proving  his  undoing.  However,  the  result  was  the 
same  at  7  x  10.  Both  gunners  were  now  keyed  up  and 
friendship  was  put  on  the  shelf  during  the  race. 

In  another  extra  at  15  targets,  both  dropped  a  bird 
necessitating  still  another  shoot-off,  in  which  Mr. 
Corby  turned  in  a  straight,  while  Fred  Runge  dropped 
three  birds  out  of  1 0.  The  president  can  shoot  when  he 
uses  a  good  gun. 

H.  I.  Barber,  who  fell  down  to  6  x  10  in  the  first  three 
events,  came  in  with  a  score  of  nine,  and  spoon  four  was 
taken  care  of.  Norman  Brownlee,  shooting  below 
form  in  four  events,  got  'em  all  in  the  last  event,  taking 
spoon  five  as  a  result. 

The  long  run  prize  in  these  events,  a  box  of  apples 
presented  by  W.  J.  Corby,  went  to  S.  E.  Sangster,  with 
20  straight  tacked  up. 

In  addition  to  the  spoon  in  the  regular  events  and  the 
long  run  prize,  the  spoon  on  the  50  targets  was  added  to 
S.  E.  Sangster's  list  of  prizes,  with  a  total  of  43.  This 
same  score  entitled  him  to  his  first  win  on  the  deer  head 
trophy,  presented  by  Mr.  E.  Bedard,  also  proving  the 
high  gun  honors. 

The  luck  changed  over  to  the  president,  as  captain 
of  the  winning  team.  The  vice-president's  team  were 
losers  by  a  narrow  margin  of  two  birds. 

The  scores  in  detail  follow: 

S.  E.  Sangster   9 

F.  W.  Runge.   9 

E.  Bedard   8 

Geo.  Easdale   6 

N.  Brownlee   7 

E.  L.  Fuller   9 

T.  Baird   9 

H.  I.  Barber   6 

Jos.  Dionne   7 

W.  A.  Johnston   7 

W.  J.  Corby    4 

O  T.  Ring   8 

S:  Herbert   4 

M.  J.  Armstrong   6 

Team  Race. 

President's 

Corby  capt   37 

Brownlee   37 

Fuller   37 

Barber   36 

Bedard   40 

Ring   33 


10—43 

8—  41 

9—  40 
9—37 

10—87 

6—  37 

7—  36 
9—36 
9—36 

7—  35 

8—  34 
8—32 
6—33 
5—26 


Vice-President's 

Easdale,  capt   37 

Dionne   36 

Sangster   43 

Runge...   41 

Baird  36 

Hebert   31 
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Hardy's,  the  World's  Angling  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 
HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick,  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THE  "DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  sinsle-ha  nded  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  prodr.  I  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Proiession  I  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  vnlu^  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.  weight  5^  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-1 L,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 
Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 

GUT  CASTS— The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


We  furnish  Knock- 
Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion 

Launches 

Cruisers 

Auxiliary 
Yachts 

Work  -  Boats 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros.  BayVt!  Hamilton 
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252  250 
Extra — Shoot-olTs  for  spoon  in  event  No.  3. 

1—  F.Runge   7x10 

W.J.Corby   7x10 

2—  F.Runge   14x15 

W.J.Corby   14x15 

3_F.W.Runge   7x10 

W.J.Corby   10x10 

Extra  event  at  25  birds— T.  Baird,  20;  H.  I.  Barber, 
18;  Dr.  Winters,  17. 

JORDAN  GUN  CLUB. 

Jordan  Station,  Jan.  31. — The  Jordan  Gun  Club  was 
favored  with  fine  weather  Saturday  for  the  second  shoot 
of  the  series  being  held  by  this  live  club  and  a  large 
number  of  shooters  were  present  to  enjoy  the  sport. 

Several  shooters  of  the  Garden  City  Gun  Club  motor- 
ed out  to  the  Jordan  Club  and  put  on  some  very  nice 
scores  and  judging  from  the  manner  in  which  they  were 
marking  the  flying  targets  they  will  soonjje  up  around 
the  top. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: 

Names.  Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   100  90 

J.  Montgomery   85  78 

A.  Schmick   80  68 

D.  Konkle   70  60 

A.  Fifield   60  45 

P.  Wismer   50  40 

M.  Honsberger   50  41 

E.  J.  Fisher   50  42 

E.  Kratz   50  31 

C.  Evans   50  30 

M.  Luey   50  30 

W.  Luey   25  18 

A.  Awde   20  14 

G.  Gunn   15  6 

P.  Wismer  (Jr.)    10  4 

S.  Moyer   10  2 

ST.  CATHARINES  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Garden  City  Gun  Club  held  their  first  shoot  for 
the  season  1921,  at  their  grounds  at  the  Grape  Juice 
factory,  on  Saturday  afternoon,  January  29th. 

A  large  number  of  the  members  were  present  and 
they  had  the  pleasure  of  having  H.  W.  Hunsberry  and 
M.  Honsberger  of  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  and  A.  W. 
Bishop,  of  Niagara,  show  them  how  they  break  them 
in  their  own  clubs.  ^ 

These  shoots  are  to  be  held  every  two  weeks  through- 
out the  season. 

Saturday's  scores: 

Shot  at.  Broke. 

H.  W.  Hunsberry  -  100  94 

M.  Honsberger   100  85 

Ed.  White   70  56 

H.  Clatterbuck   60  45 

F.  Forbes   60  43 

A.  K.  Wismer   50  32 

G.  Clatterbuck   50  38 

W.  Backus   40  19 

S.  Kratz   40  13 

P.  Paterson   40  28 

W.  S  if  ton   40  29 

F.  Greenlaw   40  28 

C.  Clatterbuck   30  23 

E.  Saunders   30  19 

A.  W.  Bishop   30  30 

A  Christopher   20  19 

E.  Austin   10  4 


NEW  DIVISION. 

The  Pacific  Coast  will  be  divided  in  two  sections  this 
year,  Northern  and  Southern,  so  that  there  will  be  six 
trapshooting  zones  in  1921.  The  Northern  section  will 
contain  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana,  British 
Columbia  and  Alberta.  The  Southern  section  will 
take  in  California,  Arizona,  Nevada,  Utah. 


G.  A.  H.  AT  CHICAGO. 

The  1921  Grand  American  Handicap  Trapshooting 
tournament  will  take  place  in  Chicago,  111.,  beginning 
Monday,  August  22,  and  concluding  on  Saturday, 
A  ugust  27 .  The  tournament  will  be  shot  over  the  traps 
of  the  South  Shore  Country  Club  if  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements can  be  made,  but  no  matter  where  the 
tournament  is  held,  it  will  be  under  the  management  of 
tli c  American  Trapshooting  Association.  In  past  years 
the  club  on  whose  grounds  the  tournament  was  held 
was  responsible  for  the  success  of  the  blue  ribbon  event 
of  trapdom. 

The  above  was  decided  at  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
combined  executive  committees  of  the  Amateur  Trap- 
shooting  Association  in  Chicago. 


WHAT  THEY  DID  IN  1920. 

Here  is  a  table  showing  the  best  run  by  amateurs  and 

professionals  in  1920. 

Prov.         Amateur  Sco.    Pro.  Sco. 

East  Can.  W.Barnes   105    S.  Boa   67 

Alta.  W.Holmes   77    J.Holmes   50 

Bri.-Col.     G.W.Miller  ...     79    L.  H.  Reid   106 

Sask.         J  R.  Pence   55 


JORDAN  GUN  CLUB  SHOOT  DURING  GALE. 

Jordan  Sta.,  Jan.  17. — The  Jordan  Gun  Club  held 
the  first  shoot  of  their  Winter  series  on  Saturday,  when 
a  large  crowd  of  trapshooters  and  their  friends  was  in 

attendance. 

A  gale  blowing  across  the  traps  played  havoc  with 
the  scores,  causing  many  birds  to  be  lost  which  ordin- 
arily would  be  hits.  Several  new  members  have  re- 
cently joined  the  club  and  judging  from  their  scores 
they  will  make  some  of  the  older  shooters  hustle  before 
the  winter  is  over. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: 

Names.  Shot  at.  Broke 

M.  Honsberger   90  65 

J.  Montgomery   80  70 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   80  67 

D.  Konkle   65  55 

J.  Troup   65  54 

J.  Spence   50  41 

A.Schnick...:   50  39 

P.  Wismer   50  36 

D.Troup   50  36 

R.  Glover   50  32 

M.  Luey   50  20 

D.  Russ   50  29 

T.  Woodland   50  29 

C.  Prudhomme   50  29 

W.  Nicholson   25  20 

W.  Reed   25  16 

S.  Honsberger   25  15 

P.  Wismer  (junior)    10  3 

ST.  HUBERT'S  GUN  CLUB. 
Norman  Brownlee  carried  off  the  premier  honors  in 
the  weekly  shoot,  January  15th,  of  the  St.  Hubert 
Gun  Club  at  the  new  traps,  turning  in  a  card  of  46  for 
the  two  event  shoot,  which  was  also  the  high  gun  score. 
Incidentally  Mr.  Brownlee  registers  his  first  win  for  the 

E.  Bedard  prize,  and  will  shoot  in  future  under  a  handi- 
cap of  two. 

Vice-President  Easdale  s  team  won  the  team  event 
from  President  Corby's  squad  by  forty  birds,  while 
S.  E  Sangster  had  three  on  Tom  Baird  in  the  shoot  off 
of  last  Saturday's  tie. 

The  scores  follow: 

Handicap  Event. 

Two  events  at  25  targets. 

N.  Brownlee   23  23—46 

Bedard   22  22—44 

S.  E.  Sangster   22  21—43 

H.I.Barber   21  21—42 

F.  Bedard   22  20—42 

T.  Baird   22  18—40 

W.A.Johnston   22  18—40 

F.  Runge   19  18—37 

E.  L.  Fuller   20  17—37 

O.T.  Ring   16  21—37 

W.  J.  Corbv   16  18—34 

G.  Easdale.'   17  16—33 

II.  Merrill   9  14—23 

C.Wallace   18  15—33 

S.  Hebert   8  10—18 

TEAM  RACE. 
Vice-Presidents.  Presidents. 

G.  Easdale   33    W.J.Corby   34 

N.  Brownlee   46    E.  L.  Fuller   37 

T.  Baird    40    F.  Runge   37 

F.  Bedard    42    H.  I.  Barber   42 

W.  A.  Johnston   40    O.  T.  Ring   37 

E.  Bedard   44    H.  Merrill   23 

C.  Wallace    23    b.  Hebert   18 

Total    268       Total   228 

Vice-President's  majority,  40  shots. 
Shoot  off  of  last  Saturday's  tie;  S.  E.  Sangster,  43; 
T.  Baird,  40. 


ST.  HUBERT'S  GUN  CLUB. 
Jan.  22nd. — Instead  of  the  usual  club  spoon  race, 
two  events  at  25  targets,  a  change  was  made,  making 
five  events  of  10  targets  each,  a  spoon  provided  for 
each  event.  This  proved  a  spicy  variety,  and  enthusi- 
asm was  at  fever  heat  throughout  the  afternoon.  It 
was  more  like  a  tournament  than  a  club  week-end  shoot. 
To  win  the  prize  for  each  event  kept  the  shooters  .  at 
work,  and  several  ties  had  to  be  decided  in  succeeding 
events. 
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Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade^since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 


THE  PARSONS  «  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  - 


■  HAMILTON,  CANADA 


OPERATIONS 
UNNECESSARY 

HEPATOLA  removes  Gall  Stones,  cor- 
rects Appendicitis  in  24  hours  without  pain. 
Registered  under  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
$6.50 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas 

230  4th  Ave.  S.       Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Box  1073 


We  Manufacture 

all  kinds  of 

CANOES,  ROWBOATS, 
SAILBOATS 


Lifeboats  a  Specialty 

Write  for  Catalogue  R 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co, 

Toronto,  Canada 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind 
of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  St. John's  Nfld. 


OUR  diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond rings,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  All  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  on  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  7H%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet.  > 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept  20,  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN  ! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 

No.  9 

C  Trade  Mark  Registered, 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
and  Firearms  of  all  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  Vancouver 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

Sole  Manufacturer. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  name 
and  caliber  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  MEADOW  STREET  NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 
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George  Easdale,  who  usually  takes  the  last  spoon  on 
the  programme,  turned  in  a  straight  card  of  10  in  event 
number  I.  Fred  Runge  captured  spoon  two,  after  a 
tussle  with  N.  Brownlee  and  H.  I.  Barber,  all  having 
10  straight.  A  majority  of  two  in  event  three  gave  a 
decision  in  his  favor.  E.  L.  Fuller  had  event  three  all. 
to  himself  with  a  full  string  of  10.  Event  four  was 
decided  in  event  five,  Norman  Brownlee  winning  out 
by  a  bird  over  S.  E.  Sangster.  These  two  shooters 
also  had  cards  of  10  breaks  in  the  fourth. 

Event  number  five  brought  out  a  four-cornered  tie 
which  was  decided  in  an  extra  event  at  10  targets. 
The  scores  stood  8x10  and  the  shoot  off  showed  M  J. 
Gallivan,  a  new  member  of  the  club,  the  victor  over  the 
other  three  gunners  with  9  x  10.  O  T  Ring  was  next 
with  8,  while  Sammy  Hebert,  who  by  the  way  is  just  a 
beginner,  fell  down  to  six  as  did  Tom  Baird  with  5  x  10. 

Besides  the  spoons  provided  for  each  event  the  usual 
club  spoon  on  the  50  Birds  was  also  up  for  competition 
and  E.  L.  Fuller,  who  grabbed  the  third  spoon,  was  suc- 
cessful after  a  shoot-off  with  Geo.  Easdaletand  Fred 
Runge,  all  having  scores  of  42  x  50.  N.  Brownlee  had 
the  same  score,  but  is  under  a  handicap  of  one  for  a 
spoon  already  won.    In  the  deciding  event  at  25  tar- 

fets  Fuller  had  22,  Easdale  21  and  Runge  20.  E.  L. 
uller's  cup  was  all  but  overflowing  when  it  was  shown 
that  his  win  over  the  other  shooters  gave  him  his  first 
notch  on  the  E.  Bedard  deer  head  trophy.  Norman 
Brownlee  won  last  Saturday.  Three  counters  with  2 
birds  off  for  each  win  is  required  to  become  the  holder 
of  this  appropriate  and  generous  gift  of  Mr.  Bedard. 

The  long  run  prize,  a  box  of  apples  donated  by  W. 
J.  Corby  was  carried  off  by  the  visitor  at  the  traps — 
Mr.  Stuart  Boa  of  Montreal,  with  a  run  of  27  straight. 
Club  Spoon  Shoot. 

— Events — 
1    2    3    4  5 
S.  Boa   9  10  10    9  7—45 

E.  L.  Fuller   7    8  10    9  8—42 

F.  W.  Runge   7  10    9    8  8—42 

Geo.  Easdale  10    7    9    8    8 — 42 

N.  Brownlee   8  10    7  10  7—42 

H.  I.  Barber   9  10    7    7  7—40 

Frank  Bedard   8    9    7    8  7—39 

S.  E.  Sangster   5    9    8  10  6—38 

T.  Baird   8    6    8    7  8—37 

W.  J.  Corby   9    7    6    7  6—35 

M.  J.  Gallivan   6    8    8    5  8—35 

O.  T.  Ring   5    7    6    8  8—34 

A.  B.  Wickware   8    7    6    5  5—31 

J.  T.  Hagan   5    8    5    7  4—29 

S.  Hebert   4    4    6    6  8—28 

Team  Race. 
President's  Team.  Vlce-Pres.'  Team. 

Corby   35    Easdale   42 

Sangster   38    Brownlee   42 

Barber   40    Boa   45 

Fuller   42    Runge   42 

Gallivan   35    Baird   37 

Hagan   29    Ring   34 

Hebert   28    Wickware   31 

Total    247       Total    273 

Majority  for  Vice-President,  26  birds. 

Extra  Event  at  25  Targets. 
S.  E.  Sangster,  22;  S.  Boa,  21;  H.  I.  Barber, 21;  H.W. 
Fairchild,  19. 


A.  Notman    20 

AMay   10 

J.  Gayder   io 

F.  Crawford   10 


GARDEN  CITY  GUN'CLUB. 

St.  Catharines,  Feb.  5. — The  Garden  City  Gun  Club 
held  its  regular  shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  their 
grounds  at  the  Grape  Juice  Factory.  A  large  crowd  of 
shooters  were  on  hand,  and  a  number  of  good  scores 
were  made. 

The  following  are  the  scores:— 

F.  Church   60  48 

A.  K.  Wismer   60  44 

W.  Jones   60  35 

H.  Clatterbuck   58  48 

H.  W.  Hunsberry  50  47 

M.Honsberger    50  42 

W.  Elliott   50  46 

Ed.  White   50  41 

Geo.  Clatterbuck   50  42 

R.  Partington  -   50  38 

A.  McGlashan   50  35 

A.  F  Fiefield   40  20 

A.Christopher   40  16 

G.  Caries   30  18 

J.Evans   30  12 

C.  Clatterbuck   30  22 

R.Killaly   30  14 

A.  Broom   30  14 

R  Chamberlain   30  12 

F.  Gayder   30  16 

T.Jencks   20  16 


BALMY  BEACH  WON  SECOND  TEST  MATCH. 

February  12: — The  second  match  of  the  series  of  the 
of  the  Toronto  Trapshooters*  League  took  place  Satur- 
day afternoon  on  the  grounds  of  Toronto  Gun  Club, 
the  contesting  clubs  being  the  Balmy  Beach  and  Tor- 
onto Gun  Club,  a  Very  large  number  of  shooters  and 
their  friends  being  in  attendance.  The  weather, 
although  not  of  the  best  brand,  was  fair  for  shooting. 
The  match  was  won  by  the  Balmy  Beach  shooters, 
defeating  the  Torontos  by  two  birds,  the  score  being 
115  to  117  out  of  a  possible  125  birds.  'Twas  a  red 
hot  match. 

The  individual  prize  winners  and  scores  out  of  a 
possible  50  birds  were — J.  Colborne  a  straight  50, 
J.  E.  Jennings,49,  W.  H.  Gooderham  47,  G.  Anstee  46, 
H.  Winters  46. 

In  the  event  for  high  gun  from  each  club,  J.  E. 
Jennings  won  with  23  out  of  25,  J.  Colborne  being 
second  with  21. 

The  cash  sweepstake  was  won  by  H.  W.  Burke.  The 
shooter  with  the  "Chinese  rigged"  gun  was  certainly 
"picken  'em." 

Balmy  Beach  shooters  went  home  wearing  their 
hats  crosswise  on  their  heads.  Toronto  club  shooters 
went  home  each  man  individually  "talking  to  himself," 
and  are  still  dazed. 

The  scores  for  Saturday's  shoot  follow: — 
Toronto  Club. 

Shot  at.  Broke 

Curzon   25  16 

Peterman   75  51 

Cooey   75  68 

Lanskal   50  20 

E.  Watt   75  49 

J.Turner   50  40 

Dr.  Jordan   100  80 

R.Watt   50  35 

McCurdy   75  64 

Elliott   75  49 

Vivian   75  65 

Edwards   100  86 

Hutchison   50  40 

Hughes   75  57 

Anstee   100  93 

Roach   50  35 

C.Jennings   45  30 

Laighley   50  29 

Cockburn   50  37 

Col.  Curran   25  16 

Colborne   7*>  70 

Ward   25  18 

Mason   50  42 

Dr.  Cerson  •   25  20 

Winters   100  90 

Harrison   25  22 

Co*th..   25     k  19 

Balmy  Beach. 

Healey   50  45 

Newton   100  91 

Morgan   75  58 

Holden   75  61 

Burke   75  71 

Laird   50  44 

Douglas   <>0  j>7 

Patterson   100 

J.  McKay   50  37 

Skev    50  20 

cutler.'::::::::::::  100  75 

W.R.Kay   100  74 

Dewight   25  20 

Rolph   75  63 

W.  H.  Gooderham   50  47 

N.  Gooderham   50  44 

J.Jennings   75  72 

Professionals. 

G.  Cashmore   50  47 

G.Dunk   75  64 

N.Long   100  91 


PASTIME  GUN  CLUB. 

February  12 — Below  are  the  scores  made  at  the 
shoot  on  Saturday  afternoon  at  the  Pastme  Gun  Club. 
The  weather  conditions  were  excellent.  In  the  weekly 
handicap  event  J  Blake  won  first,  E.  Chanter,  2nd,  and 
J  Marshall,  jr.,  3rd.  J.  Banks  landed  the  special  event 
Fred  Hogarth  gathered  in  the  sweepstakes. 

The  Pastime  Gun  Club  have  decided  to  hold  their 
Spring  tournament  on  Good  Friday,  March  25th.  The 
scores: — 
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FISHERMEN ! 

YOF/R  ATTFNTION  please,  to  the  fact 
J  UUK  /ii  I  CM  1  fhat  there  is  tv  special 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old,  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 
ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
know  the  business  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it ! 

The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated.   Published  monthly. 


$1.50 


Special  Trial  Subscription 

Six  Splendid  Numbers 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00; 
.  Canada.  $2.35;  Foreign,  $2.60. 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St,  NEW  YORK 


COOEY 

Rl 


ALL 
CANADIAN 
MADE 


This  Is  the  " 
1921 
Canuck 
Model 
single  shot, 
22  cal. 
bolt  action  rifle 

Manufactured  by  " 

The  H.  W.  Cooey 
Machine  &  Arms  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


SOLD  TO  THE  TRADE  BY: 


Revillon  Wholesale,  Ltd 
Marshall- Wells,  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance,  Ltd. 
Nelson  Hardware  Co. 
McLennan  McFelly  Co. 
Hudson  Bay  Co. 
«L  H.  Ashdown. 
TisdalU,  Ltd. 
M  erri  ck-Anderson. 
Millar-Morse,  Ltd 


Alex.  Martin  Sporting  Gds. 
Morrison-Blackwood.  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Adams. 
Western  Canada  Hardware. 
Caverhill  Learmont  Ltd. 
D.  H.  Howden  Co. 
H.  S.  Howland  Sons  &  Co. 
Hobb  Hdw.  Co. 
Kennedy  Hardware. 
Lewis  Bros. 


Marshall-Wells  Alberta  Co.Rice  Lewis  &  Son. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Leg^at.  Wood.  Alexander  &  J 


John  Hallam,  Limitec 


Revillon  Freres 


Retailed  by  All  Good  General  Merchants. 


AS  NATURAL  AS  LIFE 

describes  the  decoys  made  by  Mason  of  Detroit. 
The  wisest  old  duck  or  the  craziest  old  goose  will  be 
fooled  by  the  life-like  appearance  of  these  decoys. 
Send  for  our  free  catalog. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY. 
5901  Milford  St.,  and  P.M.R.R.  Detroit,  Mich. 


GENUINE 

HILDEBRANDT 

SPINNERS 


THEY  GET  THE  FISH  <^ 

Because  they  have  the  zip  and  snap 
and  quality  and  workmanship  that 
makes  the  game  fish  fightin'  mad  every 
time  he  takes  a  look  at  them. 
Made  for  every  kind  of  fishing-— and  in 
every  class  they  bring  in  the  big  ones. 

Your  dealer  has  them  — 
insist  upon  the  Genuine. 

THE  JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  COMPANY 

Logansport  Indiana 


HUNTERS  ^TRAPPERS 

YOU  CAN 

DOUBLE    YOUR  DOLLARS 

BY  GATHERING 


ROOTS 

AND 

HERBS 


and  GROWING  MEDICAL  PLANTS 

Ginseng,  $15.00;  Golden  Seal,  $6.00  per 
lb.,  and  many  others. 
The  most  Profitable,  Healthful  and 
Enjoyable 
OUTDOOR  OCCUPATION. 

Write  for  FREE  PARTIC  ULARS  and  Price  List 
of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

O.  A.  TWITCHELL 

Reg.  Ph.  and  Herbalist 
Box  70  WEST  MILAN,  N.H. 
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J.  Blea  :.  

W.  Davis   8G 

W.  Probut   40 

L.  Richardson   05 

W.  Woodrow   60 

D.  Gordon   40 

R.  Watt  :  40 

T.  Gordon   60 


Shot  at. 
45 


40 
50 
60 
65 
60 
65 
20 

10 

45 


A.  Rawley  

W.  McKenzie  

J.  Marshall,  sr  

John  Marshall,  jr  

A.  Andrews   

J.  Wilson  

W  Clements  

J.  Banks  

W.  Portwood  

W.  Hulme   40 

R.  McKenzie   40 

E.  Chanter   65 

W.  Dodds   10 

J.  Blake   65 

H.  Pitcher    45 

C.  Death   45 

F.  Hogarth   50 

H.  Quance   45 

D.  Murphy   20 

R.  Petne,  sr   20 

F.  Sisson  •  20 


Broke 
36 
61 
28 
47 
49 

33  . 

32 

48 

33 

41 

38 

51 

46 

34 

15 

37 

38 

27 

25 

58 

33 

61 

33 

36 

42 

20 

12 

12 

13 


PRESIDENT    CORBY    WAS  RE-ELECTED. 


Ottawa,  February  3: — The  reaching  of  a  final 
•decision  to  purchase  property  and  erect  a  new  club- 
house, somewhere  along  the  Britannia  Line,  together 
with  the  presentation  of  reports,  and  the  election  of 
■officers,  marked  the  thirty-sixth  annual  meeting  of 
St.  Hubert's  Gun  Club,  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Retail 
Merchants'  Association,  139  Sparks  Street,  last  evening. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Corby  was  unanimously  re-elected  pres- 
ident, Mr.  George  Esdale,  first  vice-president,  and 
Mr.  Norman  Brownlee,  second  vice-president.  Mr. 
F.  W.  Runge  was  elected  treasurer,  and  Mr.  O.  T.  Ring 
secretary  Field  captains  elected  were:-  Messrs. 
T.  Baird,  E.  L.  Fuller,  H.  I.  Barber.  The  executive 
committee  for  the  coming  year  is  comprised  as  follows: 
Mr.  J.  J.  Heney,  jr.,  Mr.  George  O'Connor,  Mr.  W.  J. 
Dey,  Mr.  S.  Herbert,  and  Mr.  S.  E.  Sangster. 

The  report  of  the  treasurer  and  secretary  showed  the 
club  had  closed  the  year  with  a  substantial  balance, 
-and  that  the  membership  had  increased.  A  campaign 
to  secure  new  members  is  to  be  instituted. 

The  weekly  shoot  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  there 
being  five  events  of  ten  targets  each,  and  a  club  spoon 
shoot  on  fifty  targets  A  box  of  apples  will  be  given  to 
the  winner  of  the  long  run  and  an  orange  for  each 
target  broken. 

The  prospects  of  the  club  for  the  coming  year  seem 
bright  and  it  is  expected  that  with  the  erection  of  a 
new  club  house  that  the  membership  of  the  club  will 
continue  to  grow  and  another  year  of  prosperity  and 
good  sport  passed. 

ST.  HUBERT'S  SHOOT. 

Ottawa,  February  5. — At  the  New  Orchard  Beach 
traps  Saturday  afternoon,  another  tournament  was  run 
off  with  good  scores  in  order.  Henry  O'Connor  was  the 
big  noise  in  the  prize  winning  lists  registering  on  no  less 
than  six  counts. 

The  club  spoon  on  the  fifty  targets  went  to  his 
gun  with  46  breaks.  This  total  entitles  him  to  the 
gun  honors  as  well  as  the  E.  Bedard  Deer  Head  Trophy. 
In  event  three,  a  run  of  ten  straight  settled  the  spoon 
question  in  his  favor.  Incidentally,  during  the  events,  a 
run  of  twenty-six  straight,  made  him  winner  of  the  box 
of  apples  donated  by  one  of  the  shooters.  S.  E.  Sangster 
was  the  runner-up  with  24  in  a  row. .  As  captain  of 
the  winning  team  28  oranges  were  added  to  his  game 
bag. 

The  five  events  at  ten  targets  again  brought  some 
very  good  shooting  and  competition  was  keen,  several 
ties  calling  for  a  shoot-off  in  the  succeeding  events. 
S.  E.  Sangster  grabbed  spoon  one.  The  result  for  spoon 
two  was  carried  to  the  fifth  event,  when  N.  Brownlee 
succeeded  in  bettering  the  score  of  H.  I.  Barber.  As 
stated  above,  H.  O'Connor  took  spoon  three.  F.  W. 
Runge  carried  off  the  spoon  in  event  four  with  a 
straight  without  competition.  Event  five  was  decided 
in  extra  events,  T.  Baird,  Jos.  Dionne  and  E.  L.  Fuller 
chalking  up  nine  each.  The  first  shoot-off  eliminated 
Fuller  by  a  bird,  the  other  two  broke  7  x  10.  The 
finals  showed  Jos.  Dionne  the  winner,  8  against  7  by 
T.  Baird. 

The  feature  event  of  the  afternoon  was  the  team 
race  for  a  crate  of  oranges,  presented  by  W.  J.  Corby 
The  conditions  called  for  average  shooters  after  the 


first  20  targets  were  shot  at,  and  the'results  showed 
very  even  choosing,  only  a  bird  separating  teams  one 
and  two,  with  team  No.  three  only  four  birds  down. 
An  average  was  given  for  each  bird  broken  on  the 
next,  thirty  birds  on  the  program.  Each  bird  missed 
by  the  members  of  the  winning  team  presented  an 
orange  to  the  trappers,  who  were  given  28  oranges  as  a 
result,  i 

Tne  President's  team  was  again  victors  over  the 
team  chosen  by  the  Vice-President.  Both  teams  have 
now  tied  with  two  wins.  A  interesting  race  to  break 
the  tie  is  looked  for  next  Saturday. 

A  detail  of  the  scores  follows: — 

CLUB  EVENTS. 

II.  O'Connor   10     8    10    10    8— 46 

N.  Brownlee   7     9    10     9  9—44 

S.E.  Sangster   10    10     9     7  8—44 

T.  Baird   9     8      9     8  9—43 

H.I.Barber   9     9    10     9  6—43 

Geo.Easdale   7      9    10     8  8—42 

E.  L.  Fuller   8     7      8     7  9—39 

F.  W.  Runge   4     8     8    10  8—38 

Jos.  Dionne.  8     7      5     8  9—37 

W.A.Johnston   7      5     7      9  8—36 

J.  M.  Roberts   6     6     9     7  8—36 

W.J.Corby   7      6     8     8  6—35 

O  T  Ring    9      6     7     5  8—35 

W.D.Monk   6     9     7     7  6-35 

W.Skillen   6    -7    10     5  6-34 

M.J.Gallivan   5     5      7      6  6—29 

H  .  Merrill   7     6     4     5    7— 2£ 

A.B.Wickware   3      5     9      6  4—2/ 

S.Herbert   3     6     8      6  3—26 

W.  J.  Corby's  Orange  Shoot. 

O'Connor   *| 

Brownlee  x   £g 

Corby  >-   22 

Monk   20 

Johnston   Z4 

Total...   i  ~22 

Sangster   24 

Baird   26 

Runge   2b 

Fuller   24 

Skillen  •  2* 

Total   121 

Barber   25 

Easdale   26 

Dionne   22 

Roberts   24 

Ring  •  20 

Total  -•   H7 

Team  Shoot. 
President's  Vice-Pres.'s. 

Corby                           35    Easdale   42 

Brownlee                       44    Sangster   44 

Dionne                          37    Runge   38 

Fuller                            39    Barber   43 

Baird                            43    Monk   35 

Roberts                         36    Johnston   36 

Ring                             35    Hebert   26 

Skillen                           34    Wickware   27 


Total  

Majority,  12  birds. 


303    Total   291 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

February  5. — Rough  weather  did  not  affect  the 
attendance  at  the  regular  shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun 
Club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  when  over  40  shooters 
took  part  in  the  afternoon's  program.  The  feature 
event  was  the  second  25  birds  in  the  handicap,  and  on 
account  of  a  heavy  fall  of  sleet  and  snow  at  that  time 
the  scores  in  most  cases  suffered  to  a  certain  extent. 
W.  Barnes  still  has  the  hold  on  first  place  with  a  total  of 
48,  having  broken  23  for  this  event.  E.  Harris,  M.  E. 
Fletcher  and  R.  J.  Montgomery  are  close  up  with  46. 
C.  Syer  shot  up  in  this  race  and  for  the  first  event  broke 
them  all,  but  was  penalized  one  bird,  but  for  his  second 
ime  out,  got  only  21  for  a  total  of  45.  J.  E.  Gray,  a 
B  class  man,  is  also  well  up  with  45. 

Through  the  kindness  of  one  of  the  members  a 
handsome  prize  is  being  given  for  the  longest  run  during 
the  series,  and  so  far  W.  Barnes  has  this  honor  also  with 
33,  while  G.  Syer  is  next  in  line  with  31 . 

Among  the  A  class  shooters  R.  J.  Montgomery  had 
high  score  with  24  and  won  the  spoon.  In  B  class,  A. 
Glover  and  J.  Moyer  both  finished  with  22,  and  on  the 
toss  Glover  got  the  spoon.  In  C  class  H.  Fletcher  left 
no  doubt  as  to  who  should  get  the  spoon  by  breaking 
24  out  of  25,  while  C.  Stout  was  also  in  good  form  in 
this  class  with  22. 

W.  Barnes  had  the  high  average  for  the  afternoon 
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Canadian  Hational  Railmaqs 


Daily  Transcontinental  Service  to  the 

PACIFIC  NORTHWEST 


From  Montreal  (Bonaventure  Station) 

The  "Continental  Limited" 
Leaves  5.00  p.m.  Daily. 


From  TorOntO  ( Union  Station) 

The  "National" 
Leaves  11.00  p.m.  Daily. 


COMPARTMENT  -  OBSERVATION  -  LIBRARY  CAR, 
Standard  and  Tourist  Sleeping  and  Dining  Cars,  Colonist  Cars  and  Coaches 

For  fares  and  full  information  as  to  routes,  etc.,  apply  to 
nearest  agent,  Canadian  National-Grand  Trunk  Railways. 


TRAVEL 


The 

National 


TRAVEL 


Add  To  Your  Collection  of 
Victor  Records— FREE 

We  are  offering  "His  Master's  Voice"  records  as  premiums  for  new 
subscriptions  to  ROD  AND  GUN  Magazine. 

Two  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  90c  record. 

Three  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $1.25  or  a  $1.50 
record  as  desired. 

Four  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.00  record. 

Five  new  subscriptions  at  $1.50  each  entitles  you  to  a  $2.50  record,  and 
so  on. 

Send  us  the  subscriptions  and  we  will  have  the  record  or  records  you 
earn  sent  you,  all  charges  paid. 

Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  will  be  furnished  on  application. 

dIpartment  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 
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with  47  out  of  50  and  G.  Bailey  was  next  with  46 
50.    A.  Glover,  who  has  been  shooting  consiste 
late,  got  45  out  of  50. 
The  scores  follow: — 

Shot  at. 

E.Sturt   50 

John  Hunter   50 

W.  Barnes   50 

H.  Lennox   50 

N.  Long   75 

E.  Harris   50 

M  E.  Goodale   50 

J.Smith   50 

A.  Parmcnter   50 

M.  E.  Fletcher   50 

D.  A.  Konkle   50 

R.  J  Montgomery   50 

A.  Bates   50 

W  R.Griner   75 

C.  Bailey   50 

C.  Syer   75 

C.  Stout   50 

H  Fletcher   75 

J.J.  Dodds   75 


out  of 
ntly  of 


Broke 
39 
44 
47 
37 
66 
42 
42 
44 
41 
44 
42 
44 
40 
43 
46 
67 
41 
64 
55 


J.  Griffith   50  38 

G.  Brown   50  39 

J.  F.  Gray. . .-   50  43 

H.  Long   25  14 

F.  Ellis   50  29 

G.  Smith   50  39 

G.Stroud   75  62 

H  Kretschman   125  104 

A.  Glover   50  45 

Dr.  Greene   50  34 

F.  Gardiner   50  39 

W.  L.  Smith   50  40 

J.  Moyer   50  40 

J.  Dillon   25  17 

G.  Lemon   50  23 

W.  Livingstone   75  58 

H.  Newman   75  53 

H.  Vallance   25  11 

T.  Easterbrooke  ;.  25  12 

F.  Klodt   25  16 

W.  Smiley   50  31 

R.  Schoan                                                25  20 

G.  Young   25  10 

W.  Fongcr   25  22 


RIGHT  ROYAL 

"Right  Royal"  by  John  Masefield,  and 
published  by  the  MacMillan  Co.  of  Toronto, 
is  a  splendid  poem  of  a  horse  race.  It  is  a 
poem  to  stir  the  blood;  and  even  those  most 
indifferent  to  animals  cannot  fail  to  thrill  to 
the  story  of  how  brave  "Right  Royal" — a 
horse,  fine  in  body,  spirit  and  breeding — 
wins  the  great  steeple  chase  in  the  face  of 
great  odds. 

"But  a  glory  of  sureness  leaped  from  horse 
into  man, 

And  the  man  said,  'Now,  beauty,  and  the 

horse  said,  I  can.' 
And  the  long  weary  Royal  made  an  effort  the 

more, 

Though  his  heart  thumped  like  drum-beats 
as  he  went  to  the  fore." 
The  atmosphere  of  the  race  and  race  track 
is  vividly  portrayed. 

"Then  came  cabs  from  the  railway  stations, 
Carrying  men  from  all  the  nations, 
Olive-skinned  French  with  clipped  moustaches 
Almond-eyed  like  Paris  apaches. 
Rosy  French  with  their  faces  shining 
From  joy  of  living  and  love  of  dining. 
Silent  Spaniards,  merry  Italians, 
Nobles,  commoners,  saints,  rapscallions; 
Russians  tense  with  the  quest  of  truth 
That  maddens  manhood  and  saddens  youth; 
Learned  Norwegians  hale  and  limber, 
Brown  from  the  barques  new  in  with  timber. 
All  kinds  of  bodies,1  all  kinds  of  faces, 
All  were  coming  to  see  the  races." 


The  whole  poem  vividly  portrays  his 
sympathetic  insight  into  the  minds  of  men 
and  animals. 

The  price  of  the  book  is  $2.25. 

TAXIDERMISTS   REQUIRE  DOMINION 
LICENSE. 

In  a  letter  from  the  commissioner  of 
Canadian  National  parks  of  the  department 
of  the  Interior,  Ottawa,  the  provisions  of  the 
Migratory  Birds'  Convention  Act  that  deal 
with  taxidermists  are  stated. 

"The  law  requires  every  licensed  taxider- 
mist to  keep  books,  and  records  which  cor- 
rectly set  forth  the  name  of  each  migratory 
game,  migratory  insectivorous,  or  migratory 
non-game  bird  received;  the  date  and  locality 
of  capture;  the  date  received;  and  the  name 
and  address  of  the  owner  of  such  bird.  These 
books  and  records  are  to  be  open  to  inspection 
by  any  game  officer  at  any  reasonable  time. 
The  license  fee  for  taxidermists  is  one  dollar." 


A  TOBACCO  POUCH  FOR  CARRYING 
LEADERS. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 
A  circular  compressed  rubber  tobacco 
pouch  makes  a  handy  article  for  carrying  gut 
leaders  that  a  trout  fisherman  always  has 
along  with  him  on  the  stream.  Simply  damp- 
en the  inside  of  the  pouch  with  some  water  and 
the  leaders  will  keep  soft  and  pliable  and  in 
the  best  of  condition.  This  is  far  superior  to 
any  of  the  leader  boxes  to  be  had  and  can  be 
carried  in  any  pocket. 
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Preserve  Your  Outing 


In  an  Oil 
Painting 


An  Ideal  Decoration  For 
Your  Den  or  Office. 

AND  in  after  years,  you  and  your  friends 
will  take  great  delight  in  this  permanent 
reminder  of  that  pleasant  sojourn  you 
spent  in  the  Canadian  wilds— or  wherever  you 
went.  Your  camera  snap-shots  have  possibly 
not  done  your  trip  justice.  At  any  rate,  they 
missed  the  vivid  colorings  of  the  woods,  the 
sky  and  the  water. 


Rod  &  Gun  s  Artist  Can  Reproduce  Your  Trip  True  to  Life 

In  Oil,  Pen  and  Ink  Sketch,  or  Wash  Drawing. 

He  can  illustrate  that  incident  which  stands  out  prominently  in  your 
memory,  just  as  it  actually  happened — full  of  life  and  action. 

F.  V.  WILLIAMS 

You  know  his  work — you  sec  it  every  month 
on  the  cover  of  this  magazine.  He  excels  in 
reproductions  of  Big  Game  Hunting,  Canoeing, 
Mountain  Climbing,  Fishing — any  and  all  of 
the  vast  number  of  subjects  offered  by  the 
great  Outdoors. 

Send  us  the  details  and  photos;  we'll  turn  them  over  to  the  artist.  He'll  work  for 
you  just  as  well  as  he  does  for  us.    And  the  price  will  be  moderate.  Address — 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO  > 


Painter  of  the  Out-of-Doors,  Designer 
and  Producer  of  Rod  and  Gun's  Covers 

He  will  do  this,  either  from  descriptive  mat- 
ter furnished  by  the  sportsman,  or  from  his 
snap-shots,  or  better  still,  from  a  combina- 
tion of  both.  You'll  be  delighted  with  the 
result  and  number  the  picture  amonc  vour 
Den's  treasured  articles. 


A  B  C  OF  THE  MOTORCYCLE 

By  W.  J.  JACKMAN,  M.  E.,  Author  of  "Facts  for  Motorists,"  "Crushed  Stone  and  its  uses,"  and  similar  books. 
Pocket  size,  250  pages,  fully  illustrated;  leather  and  cloth.  A  Show  How  Book  for  Owners  and  Operators  of 
Motorcycles. 

Modern  machines  and  their  vital  parts,  How  to  master  the  mechanism,  construction  and  operation  of  the 
carburetor,  What  the  carburetor  does,  Ignition  systems  Batteries  and  magnetos,  Practical  methods  of  hand- 
ling. Various  types  of  motors,  Troubles  of  all  kinds  and  how  to  avoid  or  overcome  them,  Lubrication  methods, 
Transmission  or  drive  systems,  How  to  compute  horse  power,  Relation  of  power  and  speed,  Cost  of  mainten- 
ance on  basis  of  mileage,  Some  Dont's  that  will  save  time  and  money.  Selecting  a  motorcycle,  Hints  for  the 
buyer.    What  an  owner  should  do  on  receiving  a  new  machine,  The  first  ride. 

Price:    Flexible  Leather  $1.75  Cloth-  Binding  $1.25 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR  Limited,  Book  Dept.,  Woodstock,  Ontario,  Canada 


FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.  Send  re- 
mittance with  order .  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 


BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


Fox  Ranching— Select  stock  for  sale.  .Correspondence 
solicited.  Literature  free.  Blake  Vannatter,  Georgetown. 
Ontario. 


RAISE  RABBITS  FOR  MEAT  AND  FUR— Big  mag- 
azine tells  how.  $1  per  year.  Clip  this  ad  now  and  mail 
with  75c  and  12  issues  of  the  most  instructive  rabbit  maga- 
zine published  are  yours.  Canadian  Fur  and  Food  Mont^ 
ly,  Brantford,  Canada. 
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DOGS 


FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  lor 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  lowa  j  TF 

THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  OF  BERRY 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded.  „  . 

Remit  American  Exchange  only.  Canadian  paper  not 
accepted,  as  rate  of  collection  is  prohibitive. 

Eighty-four  page  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  in- 
teresting catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin.  o-it 


WANTED— Chesapeake  (dog).  Must  be  well  bred,  good 
colour  and  size,  well  trained  and  not  oyer  two  years. 

J.  Coulthard,  2142  Colhngwood 


Might  consider  good  pup. 
St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Well  bred  hound  for  sale.  Guaranteed  to  run  deer  or 
fox  alone.  Weighs  about  70  lbs.,  4  yrs.  old,  loud  voice. 
Will  ship  C.O.D.  Price  $25.00  Roy  Thompson,  R.R.  1 ., 
Frankford,  Ont.  6~l  1 


FOR  SALE— A  pair  of  trained  coyote  hounds  also 
several  choice  pups.    J.  F.  Clare,  Vermilion,  Alta.    3-1  I 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 

And  How  to  Feed 

America's 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 

the  Author 

Pioneer 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 

Dog  Remedies 

118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 

ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


FOR  SALE —  Peterboro  canoe,  varnished  cedar,  copper 
rivets  throughout,  16ft.  Good  as  new.  Paddles.  Write 
or  send  $75.00.    Gordon  NcLean,  Uxbndge,  Ont.       3-1 1 

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes  an  auto- 
mobile or  marine  engine  like  new,  send  for  circular.  Guar- 
antee Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada. 


FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder.  All  new.  Write  for  further  particulars 
stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L.  ROD  AND  tiUJN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  Tb 


FOR  SALE— 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet, 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.    For  further  particulars,  etc^. 


GUNS 


Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Special 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  ReducedJ™<?° 
for  small  game  shooting.  Fired  shells  reloaded.  Henry 
Bros.,  616  Cordova,  St.  East,  Vancouver,  B.C.        1 1 

~e"w"irnTth  &  Wesson  455  revolver  $25.;  new  30  Luger 
Pistol  $30.;  16  gauge  Belgium,  new  $20.;  new  303  British 
Winchester  model  95  Carbine,  22  inch  barrel $40  303 
Enfield  single  shot,  21  inch  barrel  $20  ;$  100. 00  new  Le 
fever,  12  gauge,  30  inch,  $50.;  new  No.  3A  folding  Eastman 
Kodak,  $25.  All  of  the  above  are  guaranteed  new.  George 
Mawson,  Box  52,  Creston,  B.C.  

FOR  SALE— Colt's  22  Automatic  Pistol.. new  condition 
highest  offer.    B .  Hu  tchinson,  Gretna,  Manitoba. 

WANTED— Game  Getter,  perfect  condition.  Give 
description  and  price  first  letter.  C.  H.  MacVicar. 
Erskine,  Alta.  i 

FOR  SALE— Marlin  model  1893,  32  special.  Good 
as  new.    Price  $30.00.    R.  Wicks,  Norland,  Ont.  3-1 


FOR  SALE— .22  Target  Pistol,  Stevens  New  model 
8  inch  barrel.  Factory  .condition -  W4.00.  Will  send 
COD.  subject  to  examination.  Shedden,  Glace  Bay, 
N.S.  

FOR  SALE— .303  Savage ,  26  inch  barrel  regular. 
Perfect  condition,  $35.00.  Jacob  H.  Fnesen,  P.O.  Box  66, 
Rosthorn,  Sask.   1 


FOR  SALE— Sharp's  Carbine  cal 
ammunition.  All  like  new,  $20.00. 
Mutual  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 


50;  reloading  tools, 
J.  Marshall,  130 
3-IT 


FOR  SALE— 22  highpower  Savage  rifle,  only  used  lasl 
fall  Cost  $72.50,  will  sell  for  $37.50.  Box  25,  Rod  and 
Gum  t  1 

280  Ross  Al  condition  also  40  rounds  ammunition,  will 
trade  for  a  new  250-3000  Savage  bolt  action.  Roy  Thomp- 
son, R.R.  1,  Frankford,  Ont.  , 


FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— Mar  in  12  gauge  re- 
peating shot  gun.  Will  exchange  for  small  marine  gasoline 
engine  about  2  H.P.    S.  N.  Sees,  Port  Elgin,  Ont.    ..  i 

FOR  SALE— Colt's    Single  Action    44  Savage 
repeater  and  saddle  holster  also  stock-saddle.     1  mstie 
waite,  Prince  Albert,  Sask.  

FOR  SALE— 280  Ross  model  1905,  special  grade,  w 
complete  reloading  outfit,  $90.00     Weiss  Alpine  binocu 
lars,  highest  grade,  with  case,  $65.00.    German  officer 
field  glass  with  case,  $32.00.    Particulars  sent  to  anyo 
interested.    C.  R.  Darough,  Nelson,  B.C.  J 

FOR  SALE — 25-20  Marlin  repeater,  good  condition 
takedown    trom-bone    action,     carrying  case,  clean 
rod,  100  smokeless,  100  black  powder  cartridges.  *<J/. 
Norval  Kilgour,  Shawville,  P.Q.  J- 

WANTED — .22  calibre  single  shot  pistol. 
458  Spadina  Ave.,  Toronto.   


FOR  SALE— One  .22  Colt  automatic,  target  model 
inch  barrel,  extra  magazine  and  bolster  to >  n 
same.   All  in  good  condition,  $25.00.  R.  E.  Thornton 
Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.  B.  *-*  J 


write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


TF 


WANTED— Western  Automatic  trap  single  or  doubh 
state  lowest  price.    Box  24,  ROD  AND  GUN.  i-fr 

GUN  CLUBS— Send  me  your  old  Western  Automati 
traps  and  get  them  put  in  shape.  Order  your  targets  now 
eight  fifty  per  thousand.      Nelson  Long,  Hamilton  Onlj 
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GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32",  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engraved.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Old  Coins.  $2  to  $500  each  paid  for 
hundreds  of  coins  dated  before  1895.  You  may  have  a 
valuable  coin  and  not  know  it.  Send  ten  cents  forjiew 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices 
shown.  Get  posted  at  once.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134 
Le  Roy,  N.Y.  2-3T 


SPECIALS 


\  Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
beed.    Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-TF 

I  YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD:— Send  dime,  birthdate 
for  truthful,  reliable  convincing  trial  reading.  Hazel 
>Hause,  Box  215,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  3-2T 

i  WANTED  AT  ONCE— Salmon  and  Trout  fly  dressers. 
Steady  work.  Apply  Canada  Fishing  Tackle  Makers,  Ltd., 
Trent  River,  Ont.  3-IT 

J]  WANTED — Old  catalogues  of  firearms  and  Sports- 
man's supplies,  back  files  of  Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  Arms 
and  the  Man,  etc.,  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley  No.  4  Mohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y.  3-3T 

WANTED — Deer  hunting  location  for  club  of  twelve 
that  want  to  locate  in  new  district.  Would  purchase 
buildings  if  any.    Write  Box  26,  Rod  and  Gun.  3-IT 

,  WANTED — As  early  as  possible,  copy  of  the  August 
J»15  and  March  1919  issues  of  ROD  AND  OUN  IN 
CANADA.    ROD  AND  GUN.  3-IT 

Pair  of  ten  point  deer  heads,  well  mounted,  new.  W- 

3-IT 


Helmka,  Listowel,  Ont 


*  Field  Glasses  lower  than  before  war.  American  dollar 
Bow  buys  three  dollars  in  French  francs.  Take  advantage 
now.  For  example:  No.  1425,  powerful  achromatic 
fipises.  beautifully  finished  black,  nickel  trimmings,  case, 
•traps,  only  $5.00.  Try  to  duplicate  second  hand  for 
double.  Write  for  bulletin  all  sizes.  DuMaurier  Comp- 
any, Elmira,  N.Y.  3-IT 

MARRY  IF  LONELY;  for  results,  try  me;  best  and 
most  successful  "Home  Maker";  hundreds  rich  wish 
marriage  soon;  strictly  confidential;  most  reliable;  years 

experience;  descriptions  free.  The  Successful  Club" 
Box  556,OakJand,  Cahf.  3-1  IT 

■  .  MARRY- Send  $2  for  our  LATEST  MATRIMON- 
IAL CATALOGUE,  containing  names,  addresses,  descrip- 
tions, photos  of  ladies  wishing  early  marriage;  (also  over- 
seas ladies).  International  Club,  Dept.  49,  box  563,  Los 
Angeles.  California.  11-tf 

.  Speckled  trout  fry,  fingerlings  and  yearlings  for  immed- 
iate delivery  Manager,  Caledon  Mountain  Trout  Club. 
Inglewood.  Ontario.  1-3T 

FOR  SALE — Curtis  aeroplane,  good  condition.  Avia- 
tor leaving  for  Scotland.  Will  sell  cheap.  Write  Alby 
Robinson,  Woodstock,  Ont.  2-2T 

FOR  SALE— 35c  each— ROD  AND  GUN  covers, 
mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  ready  for  framing  and  suitable 
lor  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA.  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  TF 


WANTED — Scalps  and  horns  of  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
etc.,. also  dead  white  owls,  horned  owls,  hawks,  etc.,  suit- 
able for  mounting.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  989 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  3-3T 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock. 
Ont.  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 
 10-TF 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS. 

My  big  plump  Wild  Rice  requires  LESS  SEED, 
produces  MORE  FEED,  results  GUARANTEED. 
Literature.  Clyde  B.  Terrell,  Dept.  T-147,  Oshkosh,  Wis, 

3-IT 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

By  Warren  H.  Miller         Editor  Field  and  Stremm 

The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1.50;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25. 

Camp  Craft 

The  latest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun.  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  big  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$3.00. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tackle 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  shooting.  How  to  make  your  own 
camping  outfit.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.50. 
The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  alsoxhapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising,  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 
and  knockabouts.  350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 
$1.50:  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.50 

Airedale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  Irish  setter. 
AH  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
The  Medicine  Man  In  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
Pub.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada.  Woodstock.  Ont. 


MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEADS 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 
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MACDONALD'S 


In  varying  forms  for  differ- 
ing tastes,  Macdon aid's 
Tobacco  is  as  much  a  part 
of  life  out-of-doors  as  it  is 
in  the  club  and  on  the  farm. 
As  an  appreciative  smoker 
you  will  find  a  grateful  sense 
of  comfort  and  satisfaction 
in  "the  Tobacco  with  a 
Heart/' 


NOW  FOR  RATS 

The  other  pelts  have  had  their  turn  and  now  we  are  looking  for  musk- 
rats.  We  pay  the  very  top  price.  Our  fair  grading  has  always  been  a  by- 
word with  the  trapper.    Ship  any  quantity. 


The  Lure  Irresistible 

That  is  what  thev  call  SPAN- 
NER'S MUSKRAT  LURE.  Try 
this  lure  and  watch  your  profits 
grow.  80c  per  bottle.  6  bottles 
for  1 1.00. 


For  the  Outdoorsman 

We  can  supply  everything  for 
the  nature  man.  Hunters,  trap- 
pers and  fishermen  tell  us  your 
needs  or  better  still,  send  for  our 
free  catalog. 


WE  MOUNT  EVERYTHING 

Spanner  has  35  years  of  experience  to  his  credit.  Experts  do  the  work 
that  pleases. 


OLIVER  SPAMMER 


26  ELM  STREET 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


HONESTY^ 


has  always  dominated  the  business  policy  of  THE  BYERS  LIMITED, 
makers  of  the   HONEST  INJUN.  Year  by  year  they  have  stood  the  test. 

Let  us  explain  the  combination  in  the  Honest  Injun  of  the  ordinary 
"two  port"  and  "three  port"  two  cycle  engines. 

We  can  supply  your  marine  engine  wants  from  our  complete  stock 
ranging  from  3  to  28  horse  power. 

Write  today  for  our  25  page  illustrated  catalogue.    It  is  free. 

THE  BYERS  LIMITED 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


BAKER 
GUNS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

For  fifty  years  known  to  shooters  in  America  as  the  most  reliable  gun  at  a  moderate  price. 
For  accuracy  and  durability  nothing  better  at  any  price. 

Sole  Selling  .Agents,  THE  H.  &  D.  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO. 
314  Broadway,  New  York  30  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


Save  Your 

Allowance  and  Buy  a  Stevens  I 


DID  you  ever  shoot?  Not  an  air 
rifle  or  some  make-believe  wea- 
pon— but  a  regular  rifle  that  will 
hit  the  mark — that  is  built  to  last — 
that  will  make  anybody  proud  to  own 
— A  Stevens. 

Winter  or  summer,  indoors  or  out, 
the  boy  with  a  Stevens'  Rifle  always 
has  fun. 

And  it  doesn't  cost  much  either,  be- 


cause Stevens'  Rifles  are  priced  so  that 
every  fellow  can  buy  one.  Just  save 
part  of  your  allowance  every  week  for  a 
while.  Then  go  to  your  father.  Show 
him  your  savings  and  he'll  probably  be 
glad  to  make  up  the  difference  and  you'll 
have  a  rifle  of  your  own  in  a  short  time. 

That's  why  "Stevens  for  boys"  has 
long  been  a  tradition,  and  fathers  prefer 
to  start  their  sons  with  a  Stevens. 


J.  STEVfeNS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
Executive  and  Export  Offices;  50  CHURCH  ST.,  NEW  YORK 
Owned  and  Operated  by  SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION  NEW  YORK 


Rifles  -  Shotguns  -  Piste 


A  Sign  of  Quality 


TRADE-MARK 


FISHING 


A  Hign 

ot 
Quality 


Gut  Casts 

Allcock's  celebrated  "Hercules" 
Gut  Casts,  1,  2  and  3  yards  long, 
in  all  strengths,  suitable  for  fresh 
and  salt  water  fishing;  made  from 
specially  selected,  extra  long  gut; 
12"  to  13"  clear  between  knots, 
or  3  or  4  less  knots  in  a  3-yard 
cast — a  great  advantage  over 
other  makes. 

No.  3490 — Medium  or  stout 
weight  for  trout,  25c  per  yard, 
with  extra  loops,  5c  per  loop 
extra. 

No.  3199— Tapered  casts  for 
trout,  two  yard  -  75c  each;  three 
yard  -  $1.00  other  superior  qual- 
ities of  Gut  Gasls  from  10c  per 
yard  up. 


C 
K 
L 
E 


TRADE-MARK 

in  Canada. 

brand,  up- 
ies,  eyed  and 


The  Blake  Rod 

Hand-built  from  the  finest  procurable 
cane;  blA  and  6  ounces  in  weight;  9  and 
10  feet  in  length;  three  joints,  two  tops; 
closely  whipped  patent  telescope  suction 
ferules;  solid  cork  handle;  universal  reel 
seat;  bronze  fittings; 

Price  — $25.00 


Flies 


We  carry 
the  largest 
assortment  of  flies 

Allcock's  "Stag" 
right  or  split  wing  f] 
to  gut;  all  Ihe  well  known  stand 
ard  and  many  fancy  patterns;  the 
last  word  in  fly  making — all  beau- 
tiful reproductions  and  true  to 
patterns;  highest  quality  mater- 
ials only; 

First  quality  — $2.50  per  doz. 
Second  quality — $2.00  per  doz. 

Suitable  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fish- 
ing— sizes  8  to  12. 

Our  "Beaver"  brand  English 
made  trout  flies  to  best  quality 
gut  in  all  standard  patterns,  sizes 
5  to  12 — $1.25  per  dozen. 

Our  "Standard"  brand  trout  flies  to 
gut,  very  superior  quality  flies  in  all 
standard  patterns — sizes  5  to  12 — 75c 
per  doz. 

Fish  Baskets 

Best  quality  white  split  French  willow, 
also  whole  willow.  No.  1— $2.00.  No.  2 
—$3.00  No.  3— $4.00  No.  4— $4.50. 
No.  5— $5.00.  No.  6— $5.50. 


At  the  Sign  of  the  Big  "T" 

This  is  the  sign  of  our  new  premises  at  70  King  West,  where  visitors 
are  welcome  to  inspect  the  largest  and  most  complete  stock  of  high  grade 
fishing  tackle  in  Canada,  comprising  everything  that  the  discriminating 
angler  needs.  "Stag"  brand  and  "Beaver"  brand  fishing  tackle  are  sold 
by  leading  fishing  tackle  dealers  throughout  the  Dominion. 

More  room,  more  light,  more  goods — Gome  and  see  us. 

NOTE: — We  have  made  a  specialty  of  rod  repairing  for  the  last  40 
years. 


70  King  Street  West,  Toronto 
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This  Is  An  Arctic 
Eiderdown  Year 

For  Fishing,  Summering,  Hunt- 
ing and  All  Outdoor  Sleeping. 
The  Eiderdown  Robe  Supplies 
Your  Entire  Kit. 

THOUSANDS  now  in  use.  Am- 
erica's leading  sportsmen  ac- 
knowledge their  superiority. 
Write  for  Booklet  with  complete 
information  and  testimonials. 

WOODS 

Manufacturing  Co. 
Limited    OTTAWA,  ONT. 


CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 

ALL  -READY  TO  SERVE." 


Pork  and  Beans, 

Roast  Beef, 

English  Brawn, 

Veal  Loaf, 

Ox  Tongue, 

Beefsteak  and  Onions. 


Devilled  Meats, 
Potted  Meats, 

Sliced  Smoked  Beef, 
Cambridge  Sausages, 

Tongue  Ham  and  Veal, 
Stewed  Kidneys, 


Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce  &  Cheese. 
Soups  (13  Kinds)  Irish  Stew  Corned  Beef  Hash 

Table  Syrup  Peanut  Butter  Tomato  Ketchup,  etc. 

"Everything  for  the  Camp  Kitchen/' 


W.  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL 
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Babe-Oreno 
No.  072- 


Lures  They  Fight  For! 

ABOVE  is  pictured  the  result  of  an  eight  and  one-half 
/-\  a  three-pound  bass  frantically  fighting  over  which 

the  Bass-Oreno  first. 
With  a  three-pounder  on,  imagine  the  thrill  of  having  a  furious  gl 

mass  of  animated  bronze,  rush — yes,  smash — three  times  at  your  Bass-Oreno.  Three 
he  misses.     Then,  with  a  fourth,  fighting  grab  he  comes  at  it  again  and  is  hooked.  A 
moments  of  play  and  you  slip  your  net  under  eleven  and  one-half  pounds  of  obstinate 
Not   just   one — but  numerous  tandem      anglers  are  using  the  South  Bend 
catches  on  South  Bend  Baits  is  evidence  that 
these  are  indeed  the  "lures  they  fight  for." 
The  Bass-Oreno,  3K-inch  body    and  the 
Babe-Oreno,  2K-inch  body,  are  but  two  of 
the  many  famous  South  Bend  Oreno  fish- 
getters.    Of  the  wobbler  type,  they  dive, 
dart,  dash  and  wiggle  in  a  manner  irresis- 
tible  to  game-fish.    More  than  100,000 


shown  here  for  perfect  casting  withol 
back-lash,  snarl  or  tangle. 
Send  a  postal  for  "The  Days  of  Real  Spor 
— the  book  which  anglers  the  country  o\i 
are  using  as  a  guide  in  tackle  selectki 
Shows  complete  variety  of  South  Bel 
Baits  for  every  kind  of  fishing.  Explailj 
proven  bait-casting  method*  Sent  FRE| 


South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval  trade  mark  on  golden-rod-yellow  boxes. 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CC. 


8207  High  Street 


South  Bend.  Ind. 
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EDITORIAL  - 


In  the  best  interests  of  the  country  the  Government  at  Ottawa 
should  either  repeal  or  further  amend  the  present  obnoxious  law 
pertaining  to  the  owning  and  carrying  of  firearms  throughout 
the  Dominion.  The  tragic  years  of  1914  to  1918  inclusive  and 
the  spectacle  of  Allied  troops  stationed  in  Germany  in  1921  show 
the  need  of  maintaining  a  high  standard  of  national  physical 
fitness,  coupled  with  the  necessary  training  in  the  use  of  firearms. 
There  is  no  need  to  review  the  work  of  the  citizen  soldiery  that 
astonished  the  world.  Canadian  marksmanship  during  the 
recent  upheaval  is  now  a  matter  for  the  historian.  Anything 
that  hinders  the  free  use  of  firearms  for  legitimate  sport  afield 
or  target  practise  is  nothing  short  of  a  calamity.  The  youth  of 
the  country  must  be  trained  and  developed;  not  for  the  purpose 
of  provoking  war  but  as  a  matter  of  preparedness  for  any  event- 
uality. The  restrictive  amendments  to  the  criminal  code  are 
slowly  but  none  the  less  surely  stopping  the  training  of  Canad- 
ians in  the  art  of  marksmanship. 

Surely  those  in  charge  of  law  enforcement  have  all  the  author- 
ity they  need  for  keeping  a  check  on  firearms,  in  the  importation 
permit  clause.  Every  weapon  that  is  brought  into  Canada 
must  be  admitted  through  the  Customs  department,  and  then 
only  when  a  permit  has  been  issued.  Wholesale  dealers  and 
jobbers  and  even  individual  purchasers  know  the  difficulty  of 
importing  firearms  so  that  there  need  be  no  fear  on  that  account. 
Anyone  who  would  smuggle  firearms  into  the  country  would  be 
the  last  person  to  apply  for  a  permit  to  own  or  carry,  as  required 
by  the  present  amendments.  The  only  arm  that  is  being  manu- 
factured in  Canada  at  the  present  time  is  the  .22  calibre  so  the 
fear  of  a  Red  uprising  with  non-imported  guns  can  be  dispelled. 

|  One  amusing  feature  of  the  law  is  that  permits  have  to  be 
secured  for  all  cannons,  guns,  etc.,  so  the  various  municipalities 
have  to  go  to  the  proper  authorities  and  get  permits  to  own  relics 
of  the  Crimea  and  all.  wars  since  that  time. 

If  sufficient  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  Government 
there  is  no  reason  why  these  amendments  cannot  be  repealed 
before  too  much  damage  is  done. 
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WHEN    Nature  fashioned  Van-  natural  resources,  one  of  the  most  beau- 

couver  Island,  she  seems  to  tiful  places  scenically,  and  to  endow  it 

have  designed  it  with  three  with  the  most  equable  and  delightful 

ideas  in  mind, — to  make  it  one  of  the  climate   that    she    could  contrive, 

richest  places  of  this  world  in  point  of  Canada  is  all  a  marvellous  country, 
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of  diversified  loveliness,  with  out- 
standing natural  features  of  a 
grandeur  arid  beauty  quite  inde- 
scribable, but  Dame  Nature,  chang- 
ing, whimsical,  saved  Vancouver  Is- 
land for  "le  dernier  gout,"  the  last 
perfection  of  a  continent  of  charms. 

That  is  why  a  holiday  spent  upon 
this  island  is  like  a  visit  to  fairyland, 
and  leaves  a  memory  with  the  visitor, 
so  enchanting  as  to  seem  part  and 
parcel  of  the  rainbow  fabrics  of  one's 
happiest  dreams. 

One  might  fitly  term  it  "the  land 
of  the  sky-blue  water"  for  it  is  en- 
circled by  the  sea,  and  jewelled  with 
rivers  and  mountain  lakes  that  mirror 
the  turquoise  and  sapphire  colors  of 
the  sky.  To  further  borrow  from 
poetical  captions,  we  have  described 
it  as  a  "happy  hunting  ground,"  for 
game-birds,  and  song-birds  throng 
the  woodlands.  The  lakes  and  rivers 
are  famous  for  steelheads,  cut-throats, 
and  Dolly  Varden  trout,  and  the 
spring  salmon  flock  to  the  mouths  of 
the  streams  in  the  spring  and  autumn, 
while  in  the  forest  fastnesses  all  sorts 
of  game  are  to  be  had  from  the  rabbit 
to  the  black  bear,  the  mink  to  the 
panther.  Herds  of  elk  and  deer  come 
to  drink  at  the  lakes  within  a  mile  or 
so  of  the  main  highways,  and  I  have 
seen  a  cougar  hiding  in  the  bush,  not 
a  stone's  throw  from  the  trail  I  was 
travelling,  while  the  bears  in  the 
summer  time,  when  the  black  berries 
are  ripe,  are  almost  friendly — almost. 

Here  is  a  story  of  an  almost  friendly 
black  bear. 

It  begins  like  this. 

A  glorious  day  in  early  September, 
and  a  vacation  of  two  weeks  ahead  of 
us,  we  had  our  own  car,  our  own 
camping  outfit,  a  dog,  and  two  guns. 
My  friend  knows  a  little  about  a  gun, 
and  I  know  a  little  less,  though  we 
both  had  some  practice  overseas,  but 
our  ambition  was  to  get  a  bear  each, 
and  maybe  a  specimen  or  two  of  the 
cat-tribe,  for  the  latter,  particularly 
the  panthers,  are  such  predatory 
beasts  that  the  season  for  shooting 
them  is  always  open,  and  the  govern- 
ment offers  a  bounty  on  the  skins  of 
the  cougar  and  the  wolf. 

The  roads  on  this  Island  paradise 
are  the  best  in  the  world,  hard  and 


clean,  and  well-shaded  in  most  sea- 
sons by  a  diversity  of  foliage, — the 
moon-white-  blossomed  dogwood  tree, 
the  maple,  the  willow,  the  poplar,  and 
the  many  varieties  of  coniferous  or 
evergreen.  After  travelling  over  the 
famous  Malahat  mountain,  from 
whose  summit  one  looks  down  over  a 
wonderful  panorama  of  valley  and 
hill  and  mountain  with  the  blue  sea  a 
broad  expanse  here,  and  there  an 
encircling  arm  round  a  green  isle,  or 
peninsula;  we  made  several  detours 
so  that  we  might  take  in  Shawnigan 
and  Gowichan  lakes.  The  latter 
lovely  sheet  of  water  with  its  beautiful 
river  is  famous  for  its  trout,  but  as  it 
was  not  our  destination  we  only 
stopped  there  over  night.  Perhaps 
had  we  not  had  another  objective  in 
view,  we  would  have  remained,  for 
in  the  late  twilight  a  band  of  fifteen 
elk  came  down  to  drink;  pheasant 
called  in  the  woods  round  about  us, 
and  we  saw  the  trout  jumping  a 
hundred  feet  or  more  from  shore.  All 
in  all  it  was  such  a  delightful  place 
that  it  was  with  more  or  less  reluctance 
we  pushed  on  the  next  morning,  com- 
forting ourselves,  however,  with  re- 
calling that  the  shooting  of  elk  is 
entirely  prohibited,  and  that  we  had 
no  boat  from  which  to  fish. 

The  terminus  of  our  trip  was  Sproat 
Lake  in  the  Alberni  district,  and  to 
reach  this  place,  famous  for  its  fishing 
and  as  a  big  game  rendezvous,  we 
passed  through  some  of  the  most 
magnificent  timber  country  in  the 
world,  the  great  douglas  fir  forest  on 
the  borders  of  Cameron  lake.    We  I 
pitched"  our  tent  on  a  level  stretch  a 
short  stone's  throw  from  the  water, 
where  a  four  years'  second  growth  of 
fir  made  a  semi-circular  shelter.    All  - 
around  us  were  the  green-treed  hills, 
and  in  the  distance  the  snow-crowned 
peaks    of    Mount    Arrowsmith;  a 
slender  stream  wound  its  musical 
way  in  a  little  path  of  its  own  choosing 
through  the  baby  fir  trees,  and  down  | 
beside  the  tent.    We  had  borrowed  j 
a  boat  from  the  hostel  at  the  end  of 
the  lake  where  we  had  left  our  car, 
and  then  had  betaken  ourselves  as 
far  from  sight  or  sound  of  civilization 
as  the  lake  "would  let  us  go. 

Our  first  glimpse  of  a  bear  had 
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been  at  a  distance  of  perhaps  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile,  in  the  bottom  lands  as 
we  were  gliding  along  through  the 
timbers  of  Cameron  lake.  We  stopp- 
ed the  car  to  get  a  closer  look,  but 
bruin  was  not  disposed  to  be  friendly 
and  after  turning  his  head  in  our 
direction,  promptly  disappeared  in 
the  bracken.  The  idea  of  having 
really  seen  a  specimen  of  what  we 
had  come  for,  long  before  we  were 
expecting  it,  .was  very  encouraging. 
Our  second  glimpse  was  a  more  in- 
timate one. 

My  partner  and  I  had  been  sleeping 
the  deep  dreamless  slumber  that  be- 
longs to  the  heart  of  the  woods,  when 
we  were  both  awakened  by  a  shuf- 
fling and  a  sniffling  somewhere  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  tent.  We 
had  had  a  particularly  good  afternoon 
on  the  lake  the  day  before,  and  twelve 
speckled  beauties  had  been  cleaned 
and  strung  up  over  night,  ready  for 
breakfast.  When  we  were  awakened 
it  was  about  sun-up.  Poking  our 
heads  out  of  the  tent  flap,  we  were 
just  in  time  to  see  a  fair-sized  black 
bear  devouring  the  last  of  our  string 
of  trout,  which  he  had  pulled  down. 
We  sent  a  couple  of  shots  after  him, 
as  he  ruslied  away  through  the  under- 
brush, but  did  not  touch  him.  For 
several  days  after  this  experience  we 
patrolled  the  lake,  with  no  success. 
Then  one  night,  just  as  we  were 
returning  home  after  the  finest  day's 
fishing  we  had  ever  had,  we  saw  three 
bears. 

We  had  followed  the  lake  for  a  mile 
or  so,  and  then  ascended  Taylor  river. 
Here  in  the  fall  the  salmon  run  up  to 
spawn,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
stream  which  feeds  the  river,  a  great 
boulder  lay,  behind  which  the  water 
bubbled  into  a  deep  pool.  The  bears 
had  waded  out  through  the  shallow 
water  to  the  rock,  and  the  largest, 
apparently  the  maternal  parent,  was 
lying  flat  on  the  stone,  her  two  young 
cubs  just  below  her  on  a  rocky  ledge. 
She  was  scooping  up  the  fish  with  the 
greatest  dexterity  and  throwing  them 
to  the  cubs  who  devoured  them  with 
relish,  wriggles  and  all. 

We  decided  not  to  take  any  chances 
in  the  uncertain  light,  and  paddled 
noiselessly  as  close  as  we  could,  my 


partner  paddling,  and  I  in  the  bow 
with  the  gun.  What  slight  wind 
there  was,  was  in  our  favor.  The 
bears  all  had  their  backs  to  us,  and 
we  were  within  beautiful  range  when 
mother  bruin  looked  around  and  saw 


Elk — Vancouver  island. 

us.  Bears  are  notoriously  clumsy, 
but  they  were  off  that  rock  with  the 
greatest  agility,  and  in  the  thicket, 
before  I  had  time  to  send  more  than 
one  shot  after  them.  One  of  the  cubs 
squealed,  and  keeping  the  gun  in 
readiness,  we  paddled  swiftly  to  shore. 
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But  we  did  not  dare  venture  into  the 
underbrush  very  far.  The  light  was 
fading  fast  and  after  beating  about  a 
short  distance  and  seeing  or  hearing 
nothing,  we  returned  to  the  canoe, 
and  went  back  to  camp. 

We  had  an  early  breakfast,  and 
took  up  the  chase  shortly  after  sun- 


the  same  bears  we  had  seen  the  night 
before,  that  our  one  shot  had  taken 
effect.  I  suggested  that  I  go  into  the 
bush  to  find  the  cub,  and  that  my 
partner  who  is  the  better  shot,  should 
try  for  the  bear. 

I  entered  the  underbursh  without 
any  misgivings,  feeling  that  my  part- 


■ 

J 


Black  bear,  Vancouver  island. 


rise.  The  chances  were  that  if  the 
cub  had  been  hit,  they  would  not 
have  wandered  far,  and  it  might  be 
possible,  would  return  to  the  trout 
poolfor breakfast.  Wekeptclose  into 
shore,  working  our  way  along  with  as 
little  noise  as  possible.  After  an 
hour's  paddling  along  the  lake  and  up 
the  river  we  saw  the  giant  boulder 
that. marked  the  mouth- of  the  small 
stream,  and  we  could  see  too  that  the 
bear,  or  a  bear  was  fishing  there. 
All  that  was  visible  of  the  animal  or 
animals  was  the  tip  of  an  ear  above 
the  top  of  the  rock,  and  now  and  then 
a  black  hairy  paw  that  swooped  down 
into  the  stream,  catching  while  we 
watched,  a  silvery,  struggling  trout 
that  must  have  been  at  least  a  three- 
pounder. 

We  decided  to  land  and  to  try  our 
luck  from  the  shore,  so  drew  the  canoe 
noiselessly  up,  made  it  fast,  and  crept 
along  the  narrow  strip  of  beach. 
Presently  we  could  see  one  bear,  and 
what  we  took  to  be  a  cub,  though 
even  as  we  looked  they  moved  farther 
around  the  rock,  out  of  range. 

One  cub!  That  meant  if  these  were 


ner  had  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
job.  The  going  was  rough,  black- 
berry vines,  wild  honeysuckle  and 
thick-growing  bracken  impeding 
every  step.  I  was  ascending  a 
gradual  slope,  and  having  reached  a 
ridge,  looked  ahead  to  a  fairly  level 
bit  of  rocky  land,  dotted  with  some 
firs.  I  pursued  my  way.  There  was 
a  clump  of  fairly  tall  trees  just  ahead 
of  me,  and  toward  it  I  walked,  alert 
for  anything,  as  I  thought. 

I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  black 
form  lying  in  the  crumpled  bracken 
below  the  group  of  firs,  and  scarcely 
able  to  repress  a  shout  of  victory,  I 
sped  toward  it.    It  lay  quite  still. 

My  nerves  tingling  with  the  excite- 
ment of  my  first  success  in  bear- 
hunting,  I  thrust  aside  the  interven- 
ing vegetation,  and  reached  the  small 
victim.  I  noted  with  pleased  surprise 
that  it  was  a  much  bigger  cub  than  I 
had  thought,  and  turning  it  over 
found  that  I  had  made  a  neat  wound 
behind  the  ear.  Flushed  with  pride,  I 
was  about  to  lift  the  carcass,  when  a 
growl  that  sounded  like  thunder  to 
my  startled  ears,  came  from  the 
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bushes  to  the  left,  and  instantly 
following  it  there  rushed  into  the 
open,  old  lady  bruin  of  the  night 
before,  followed  by  the  remaining 
cub. 

The  fir  trees  were  of  small  girth, 
otherwise  this  story  would  never  have 
been  written.  I  was  halfway  up  one 
of  them  before  I  had  time  to  think, 
though  I  had  not  "shinnied  up"  a 
tree  since  I  was  a  small  boy.  The 
bear  made  an  attempt  to  follow  me, 
but  gave  it  up,  the  tree  was  too  light. 
Breathless  I  reached  the  first  branches 
and  strung  myself  across  them,  wove 
myself  among  them  would  be  more 
accurate,  for  not  one  of  them  alone 
would  bear  my  weight.  Then  I 
realized  that  I  had  left  my  gun  beside 
the  dead  cub.  Later  on  I  realized 
other  things, — that  I  had  eaten  very 
little  breakfast  in  the  excitement  of 
the  impending  chase,  that  I  was 
desperately  thirsty,  that  the  branches 
of  the  trees  were  so  scanty  that  the 
sun  had  full  sweep  over  me,  and  that 
bears  have  an  infinite  amount  of 
patience. 


At  first  I  did  not  shout  for  help, 
because  I  did  not  want  to  spoil  my 
partner's  chances  of  a  bag  at  the 
river,  and  I  thought  that  any  time 
within  the  half  hour  a  call  from  me 
would  bring  him.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  or  a  little  later,  I  heard  shots. 
I  counted  five.  Shortly  after,  there 
was  a  grunting  and  snorting  in  the 
bushes,  a  tearing  of  bracken  and 
other  underbrush,  and  a  large  black 
bear  came  from  the  river-way,  and 
made  off  toward  the  left. 

Then  I  waited  and  listened,  and 
waited  and  listened  for  what  seemed 
another  hour,  but  which  was  only 
fifteen  minutes  by  my  watch,  when  I 
ventured  a  shout.  It  met  with  no 
response,  except  from  the  bear,  who, 
walked  slowly  around  the  tree,  and 
seemed  to  be  making  up  her  mind 
whether  to  essay  another  climb.  I 
shouted  again,  and  save  for  the  angry 
growl  from  the  bear,  I  had  no  reply. 

Then  I  heard  more  shots,  and  after 
that  the  stillness  seemed  more  in- 
tense than  before,  and  ominous  with 
suggestion.    All  of  a  sudden  another 


A  good  day's  sport,  Vancouver  island. 


I  sat  there  for  three  hours. 

And  every  minute  of  the  time  Mrs. 
Bruin  remained  at  the  foot  of  the 
tree,  ambling  round  it  or  sitting  down 
on  her  haunches,  the  slightest  move 
on  my  part  causing  her  to  glance  up 
at  me  and  growl  menacingly. 


realization  came  to  me.  My  partner 
had  only  put  a  handful  of  cartridges 
in  his  pocket,  the  other  were  in  a  bag 
over  my  shoulder.  And  he  had 
probably  shot  his  last  one.  So  now 
instead  of  wanting  him  to  come  into 
where  I  was,  I  felt  that  I  ought  to 
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try  and  keep  him  out.  I  sat  tight, 
and  watched  the  bear,  whose  malig- 
nant little  eyes  were  following  my 
slightest  move. 

When  the  sun  was  getting  almost 
unbearably  hot  on  my  uncovered 
head,  and  my  limbs  were  cramped  to 
numbness,  I  heard  a  shout  from  the 
direction  of  the  bank. 

The  bear  heard  it  too. 

I  shouted  back. 

"I'm  treed — treed  by  a  bear." 

Another  shout,  and  I  called  back 
the  same  information.  If  '  "Mrs. 
Bruin"  would  leave  the  tree  long 
enough  for  mc  to  get  down!  Another 
shout.  She  was  moving  about  rest- 
lessly loathe  to  leave,  and  yet  eager 
to  investigate. 

"She  is  ready  for  you,"  I  shouted 
again,  and  I  know  that  my  partner 
was  endeavoring  to  put  some  sort  of  a 
question  to  me,  but  the  distance 
dissipated  the  syllables.  So  then  of 
course,  he  could  not  hear  what  I 
was  trying  to  tell  him.  The  bear,  her 
cub  following  every  movement,  now 
trotted  slowly  away  from  the  tree 
towards  the  direction  of  the  shouting, 
which  was,  to  my  notion,  foolishly 
prolonged.  I  began  to  carefully 
unwind  myself  from  the  limbs.  With 
much  difficulty  I  had  done  so,  and, 
climbing  to  the  branches  with  my 
hands,  prepared  to  get  down  to  my 
gun,  when  the  bear  turned,  saw  me, 
and  rushed  back  to  the  foot  of  the 
tree.  I  regained  my  perch.  Then  I 
heard  my  partner. 

"I've  got  a  bear,  a  beaut.  I've  got 
a  bear.  Hulloa,  there!"  Wearily  I 
summoned  all  my  vocal  strength. 

"I'm  treed.  Don't  come  any  fur- 
ther unless  you  can  make  a  dead 
shot." 

From  the  thicket  the  voice  re- 
sponded. 

"I  haven't  a  shell  left.  Where  are 
you?" 

The  bear  was  standing  now  some 
twelve  feet  out  from  the  tree,  un- 
decided which  way  to  turn.  I  knew 
it  would  be  unsafe  for  my  partner  to 


venture  further.  So  I  called  out 
instructions.  "Go  back  and  fetch 
some  shot,  and  for  my  sake,  hurry." 

He  was  disposed  to  stop  and  argue 
the  point,  and  it  was  only  after  I 
had  waxed  very  much  more  vehement 
that  he  evidently  went  back  to  the 
boat,  for  a  long,  long  silence  ensued. 
Then  followed  the  weariest  two  hours 
I  have  ever  experienced.  Just  before 
my  partner  returned,  "Mrs.  Bruin," 
no  doubt  persuaded  by  the  whining 
importunities  of  her  young  progeny, 
and  possibly  thinking  that  I  was  dead 
in  the  tree,  made  up  her  mind  to  for- 
sake me,  and  after  nosing  around  her 
dead  baby  in  rather  a  pathetic  fash- 
ion, disappeared  in  the  underbrush, 
followed  by  her  cub. 

I  descended  the  tree  with  caution 
and  difficulty,  recovered  my  gun,  and 
placing  it  in  immediate  readiness, 
went  through  some  gymnastics  to 
restore  the  circulation  to  my  limbs. 
It  was  while  I  was  thus  engaged  that 
my  partner  burst  through  the  bushes, 
scarlet-faced,  dripping  with  perspira- 
tion and  out  of  breath  from  his  long 
row  and  his  hurried  climb. 

Together  we  conveyed  the  body  of 
the  cub  to  the  boat.  My  partner  had 
shot  one  of  the  two  bears  that  we  had 
seen  at  the  creek  mouth,  and  had  had 
a  lot  of  difficulty  in  getting  the  body 
out  of  the  water  into  which  it  had 
toppled.  His  second  volley  of  shots 
had  been  at  still  another  bear  farther 
down  the  stream,  that  had  waded 
out  either  to  drink  or_fish,  but  he  had 
not  made  a  hit. 

Each  of  us,  having  procured  a 
trophy,  was  quite  satisfied  to  let  well 
enough  alone.  The  skin  of  the  bear 
was  good,  that  of  the  cub  particularly 
fine. 

Later  in  the  season  we  went  out  for 
birds  and  deer,  but  that  is  another 
story.  We,  however,  demonstrated 
to  our  own  satisfaction  at  least,  that 
for  perfection  of  climate,  magnificence 
of  scenery,  and  plentitude  of  game, 
Vancouver  Island  is  vertitably  a 
"happy  hunting  ground." 


Le  Renard  Noir 


William  MacMillan 


HE  Cure  Pouliot  who 
steered  straight  the 
lives  of  the  uncouth, 
two  fisted  woodsmen 
of  the  little  village 
of  Saint  Ubal  was  a 
lover  of  animals  as 
well  as  of  men;  a 
passion  that  brought 
many  strange  animals  to  his  snug 
square  cut  cabin. 

In  the  course  of  time  the  good  Cure 
became  seized  with  the  idea  of  owning 
a  silver  fox.  Of  the  ordinary  flame 
hued  foxes  there  were  aplenty  but 
only  on  very  rare  occasions  did  one 
hear  of  a  silver  in  the  near  vicinity. 

Fortune  favored  the  priest,  for  one 
day  word  was  brought  from  the 
Natashquaan  that  Louis  Lapleine,  a 
breed  from  the  Newfoundland  Labra- 
dor was  coming  out  with  a  live  silver 
fox. 

A  shrewd  bargain  was  struck  and 
Lapleine  shouldered  the  fencewire 
cage  into  the  garden  of  the  good  Cure 
where  a  pen  had  already  been  built  in 
the  optimistic  hope  of  just  such  an 
opportunity  as  this. 

"Tien  Monsieur,  have  a  care,  for 
he  has  the  soul  of  the  devil  and  not  for 
three  days  has  he  tasted  food.  He  is 
not  gentle  like  your  cows.  His  teeth 
they  are  sharp  and  long  and  he  is 
quick."  With  shining  eyes  Cure  Poul- 
iot peered  into  the  dark  cage  at  his 
treasure.  The  breed  was  right.  He 
surely  was  a  magnificent  animal, 
almost  as  big  as  a  young  wolf  with  a 
coat  of  glistening  black.  Though 
the  good  man  didn't  know  it,  it  must 
have  been  just  such  an  animal  as  this 
that  prompted  Robert  Service  to 
write 

"Forsake  ye  the  skin,  it's  as  dark  as 
sin 

And  black,  as  the  core  of  the  Pit." 
"Ma  Foi  what  a  tail!"  In  his  eager- 
ness he  leaned  too  close  to  the  widely 
spaced  bars,  an  angry  snarl,  a  murd- 
erous lunge  and  he  drew  back  quickly 
with  the  shoulder  of  his  tunic  in 
ribbons. 


With  a  heart  that  held  nothing  but 
kindness  and  love  for  all  creatures  the 
Cure  of  the  tiny  settlement  watched 
over  his  newfound  treasure.  Day 
after  day  he  sought  by  means  of 
dainty  tit  bits  to  wheedle  the  magni- 
ficent animal  into  some  show  of 
friendliness,  in  vain.  The  vicious- 
ness  of  the  snarl  never  weakened  and 
the  cruel  claws  were  ever  ready  to  chal- 
lenge his  every  move.  Suddenly  their 
world  was  thrown  into  consternation 
at  the  news  that  the  Cure's  Fox  had 
forced  his  way  through  the  bars  of 
his  pen  and  only  the  broad  tracks  in 
the  snow  showed  whence  he  had  gone. 

"Such  foolishness"  said  Pierre 
Tremblay  in  respectful  rebuke  "To 
pay  three  hundred  dollars  for  a  live 
fox,  for  me,  better  a  red  one  nailed  to 
my  door."  ' 

One  week  later,  fifty  miles  to  the 
eastward  towards  the  Gulf,  there 
drifted  back  tidings  of  the  sudden 
appearance  of  an  enormous  silver  fox 
and  from  the  meagre  discriptions  the 
Cure  and  his  people  were  positive 
that  it  was  the  fox  of  their  acquaint- 
ance. 

Come  with  me  into  that  wild  and 
little  known  country  that  sweeps  up 
from  the  very  mouth  of  the  Gulf. 
For  about  the  distance  of  a  mile  in- 
wards from  the  tumbling  frothy 
waters  of  the  sea  stretches  a  drear 
plane  of  piled  and  jagged  ice  right  up 
to  the  fringe  of  heavy  timber  that  in 
turn  rolls  back  in  serried  rank  on 
rank  to  that  place  of  story  and 
romance  the  Hudson's  Bay  full  three 
hundred  miles  away.  In  the  tranquil 
shelter  of  this  mighty  forest  lies 
countless  streams,  rivers,  lakes  and 
almost  oceans  along  whose  frozen 
banks  there  scurries  in  the  ways  of 
their  lives,  numberless  small  crea- 
tures. Step  still  further  with  me  into 
the  shadows  of  the  giant,  snow  en- 
cumbered balsams.  Across  the  rott- 
ing trunk  of  a  prostrate  hardwood 
mercifully  covered  with  snow  shows 
the  cautious  uncertain  trail  of  a 
fisher.    Down  by  these  black  rocks 
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yonder,  the  absence  of  snow  on  the 
lower  branches  of  the  trees  marks  the 
winter  den  of  some  long  sleeping 
bears.  Across  the  little  clearing 
there  sweeps  with  noble  tread  a 
stately  buck.  With  the  peculiar 
gentleness  of  his  kind  he  mincingly 
lifts  each  little  foot  and  cups  it  softly 
and  daintily  in  the  yielding  snow. 
It  was  in  this  forest  that  Cure 
Pouliot's  silver  fox  had  been  sighted. 

No  human  trail  broke  the  virgin 
glory  of  that  white  carpet.  Truly 
the  sly  silver  could  not  have  chosen  a 
better  place,  or  one  more  excluded 
from  all  contact  with  his  late  captors. 
In  the  days  that  followed  however, 
men  did  make  their  appearance,  big 
keen,  clever  woodsmen  whose  very 
existence  depended  on  their  skill  and 
cunning  with  the  trap  and  deadfall. 
They  too  had  heard  of  the  silver  and 
they  left  no  spot  untramplcd  in  an  effort 
to  locate  his  runways. 

Twice  did  the  wary  fox  catch  sight 
of  his  would-be  captors.  On  each 
occasion  he  quietly  melted  into  the 
darkness  of  his  den  in  the  massive 
trunk  of  a  long  dead  balsam.  True 
on  one  of  these  occasions  there  was  a 
dog  and  the  fox's  hair  rose  on  his 
arched  back  as  the  sniffing  animal 
pointed  his  nose  towards  him  but 
fortunately  'a  galloping  rabbit  tore 
past  and  the  fox  was  safe.  The  days 
that  followed  were  crammed  to  the 
brim  with  eventful  happenings. 

Wary  from  his  short  association 
with  humans  he  avoided  signs  of  man 
with  careful  intent  and  kept  out  of 
sight  and  sound  of  unknown  things. 
Noises,  of  which  he  knew  not  their 
origin,  would  cause  him  to  sink  from 
sight  into  the  surrounding  shadows. 

The  cunning  of  generations  was 
crystallized  in  this  wonderful  silver 
fox  than  which  there  is  no  more 
valuable  animal  in  the  world.  Track- 
ing the  plump  spruce  partridge  or 
even  the  swift  white  ptarmigan  was 
of  small  moment  to  him.  With  un- 
bounded faith  in  his  own  strength 
and  powers  of  endurance,  on  two 
occasions  he  pitted  his  strength  of 
jaw  and  quickness  of  movement 
against  those  brainy  fellows,  the 
fishers.  The  first  time  being  a  trifle 
slow  he  came  out  of  the  encounter 


with  nothing  worse  than  a  three  inch 
gash  in  his  chest  where  a  sharp  claw 
had  sought  for  the  fatal  lunge.  The 
other  time,  however,  he  chose  the 
moment  when  one  of  his  enemies  was 
gourging  on  the  sweet  tender  flesh  of 
a  lately  killed  ptarmigan.  With  the 
noiseless  swoop  of  the  great  horn  he 
leaped  upon  the  brown  back,  one 
snap  of  the  wonderful  jaws,  a  wrench 
of  the  neck  to  the  shoulders  and  his 
victim  lay  quivering  on  the  blood 
stained  snow. 

Not  always  did  the  silver  risk 
injury  in  this  fashion  and  he  more 
often  contented  himself  with  the  lazy 
stalking  of  feathered  prey.  With  the 
characteristic  restlessness  of  his  kind 
he  wandered  dozens,  of  miles  in  a 
single  night  searching  for  what  he 
knew  not.  On  a  certain  one  of  these 
long  runs,  as  the  grey  dawn  was 
breaking  over  the  tree  tops,  his  super- 
sensitive nose  warned  him  of  the 
nearness  of  humans.  With  infinite 
caution  he  slipped  silently  between 
the  shadowy  tree  trunks  that  breasted 
right  up  to, the  rear  of  a  farmer's  barn. 
The  familiar  scent  of  fowl  was  wafted 
to  his  nostrils  on  the  gentle  morning 
breeze.  Pausing  in  his  walk  he 
sniffed  his  way  around  its  sides, 
pushed  and  wormed  his  way  through 
the  wires  of  a  hen  coop  erected  against 
the  south  side  of  the  barn.  Once 
inside,  his  instinct  led  him  to  slip 
through  the  little  door  into  a  dark 
foul  smelling  chicken  house.  An  un- 
easy bird  squawked  loudly  and  flut- 
tered from  its  perch,  startled  for  a 
second  the  fox  switched  his  tail  and 
leaped  against  the  wall,  there  was  a 
tang  and  the  little  door  through  which 
he  had  come  dropped  with  a  bang. 

Disquieted  at  the  sound,  he  turned 
and  sought  to  make  his  way  back,  his 
wet  nose  bumped  unpleasantly  against 
the  closed  door.  He  clawed  at  the 
wood,  the  birds  got  excited  and  the 
night  was  filled  with  squawks,  clatter 
and  the  flapping  of  wings.  Some 
geese  in  a  corner  now  lent  their  voices 
to  the  discordant  uproar  and  the 
silver  became  frantic.  Abandoning 
the  door  he  leaped  for  the  small 
window  set  waist  high  in  the  wall.  It 
was  covered  with  wire.  He  scurried 
into  the  furthermost  corner  shoulder- 
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ng  terrified  chickens  on  his  way. 
The  door  was  flung  open  and  a  lantern 
flashed  in  the  hands  of  the  awakened 
farmer.    A  small  white  thing  darted 
excitedly  toward  the  fox.  A  snarl 
simultaneous  with  a  side  swipe  and 
the  poor  little  terrier  was  flung  to  one 
side  with  reddening  flanks.    And  the 
amazed  farmer  saw  a  huge  black  shape 
bearing  down  on  him  and  before  he 
could  move  it  shot  out  of  the  door. 
Experience  is  a  wonderful  teacher  and 
the  lesson  he  learned  that  night  made 
a  deep  and  lasting  impression  on  his 
receptive  brain;  while  to  the  people  of 
the  settlement  the  farmer's  tale  of  the 
adventure  lost  nothing  in  the  telling 
of  it  so  that  gradually  the  night 
maurader  became,  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  the  size  of  a  wolf.  The 
routine  of  the  nightly  hunts  never 
grew  monotonous  and  each  occasion 
brought    its    own    peculiar  lesson; 
mistakes  that  would  only  occur  once. 
His  own  kind  he  scrupulously  avoided. 
A  strange  thing  befell  him  one  night 
when  he  was  far  from  his  resting 
lace  of  the  day.   Galloping  along  the 
trail  that  cut  through  and  under  the 
thick  underbrush,  he  sensed  a  fox. 
Had  he  been  a  lynx  or  a  fisher  he 
might  have  headed  straight  for  the 
spot,  but  not  le  noir.    He  was  too 
ise  for  that.    Pointing  to  the  left 
e  made  a  huge  circle  keeping  well 
clear  of  its  approximate  centre  where 
re  figured  lay  the  scent  that  had 
ttracted  him. 
Narrower  and  narrower  he  circled 
till  he  caught  the  faint  whine  of  one 
of  his  own  kind.    There  was  untold 
desolation  in  that  sound  that  gripped 
at  the  heart  of  the  silver.   Quietly  he 
bellied  to  the  snow  in  the  shadow  of  a 
low  cherry  and  eyed  the  red  fox  that 
lay  in  the  snow  not  twenty  yards 
from  him.    For  the  life  of  him  he 
ouldn't   understand   why   the  red 
should  want  to  lie  in  such  a  place  full 
in  the  faint  light  of  the  moon.  Sud- 
denly the  red,  unaware  of  the  watch- 
ing silver,  sprang  viciously  into  the 
air.    There  was  the  stiff  rattle  of  a 
frozen  chain  and  the  black  cold  iron 
jaws  that  was  clasped  around  one 
slender  leg  flashed  in  the  moonlight. 
That  this  was  the  work  of  man  the 
silver  fox  was  convinced   and  he 


slipped  away  into  the  darkness  with 
another  lesson  stored  up  for  future  use. 
For  of  all  the  cunning  denizens  of  the 
great  forests  none  surpass  the  wonder- 
ful reasoning  of  the  fox,  and  this  big 
silver  was  endowed  with  a  remarkable 
share  of  craftiness  and  wisdom. 

The  end  of  January  found  the  cold 
season  fast  approaching  its  peak  and 
in  a  few  weeks  the  world  was  gripped 
by  the  icy  fingers  of  a  terrible  cold 
spell.  The  balsams  stiffened  and 
grew  rigid  in  their  shields  of  snow  and 
ice.  The  hardwoods  became  brittle 
as  glass.  The  snow  no  longer  swirled 
with  the  wind.  It  hardened  into  "a 
surface  that  showed  no  telltale  tracks. 
Few  animals  moved.  The  marteii, 
mink  and  fisher  hugged  their  bur- 
rows while  the  foxes  and  great  grey 
lynx  moved  only  through  necessity. 
The  shadowy  forms  of  the  big  horned 
owls  swished  through  the  sky  in 
fruitless  search  eager  to  tackle  any- 
thing that  moved. 

Thoroughly  protected  by  his  long 
thick  black  coat,  the  silver,  during 
the  day,  cuddled  close  in  his  warm  den, 
swept  his  magnificent  brush  around 
his  slender  legs  and  slept  with  the 
inevitable  eye  open.  Hunting  at  this 
time  was  favored  with  ill  results,  thus 
when  early  one  morning  after  hours 
of  fruitless  stalking  his  wet  nose 
caught  the  appetizing  scent  ol 
partridge  he  licked  his  chops  in 
anticipation  and  galloped  towards  it 
with  less  than  his  usual  caution.  A 
mile  of  circling  brought  the  meal 
within  sight.  It  was  perched  on  top 
of  the  tightly  packed  snow  at  the  fool 
of  a  young  oalsam.  With  a  song  in 
his  heart  the  silver  bellied  to  the 
snow  and  watched  his  opportunity  tD 
launch  the  sure  leap.  The  bird 
wakened  to  its  danger  and  flopped 
to  one  side,  the  watcher  was  aston- 
ished to  see  it  jerk  suddenly  onto  its 
back.  Twice  and  thrice  it  repeated 
this  odd  performance.  Where  had 
he  seen  such  antics  before?  Suddenly 
the  lesson  of  the  trapped  fox  burst- 
on  his  consciousness  and  he  realized 
that  here  again  was  some  man-made, 
plan  of  evil  design.  He  circled 
mincingly  around,  throwing  the  bird 
into  a  flurry  of  excitement.  -He  was 
loath  to  leave  a  possible  meal.  They 
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were  too  hard  to  get  just  at  this  time 
but  so  cleverly  had  the  traps  been 
set  for  the  inquiring  foxes  that  he 
failed  to  detect  a  single  human  scent; 
but  his  lessons  had  been  well  learned 
and  after  watching  the  excited  bait 
for  some  time  he  loped  off  on  other 
trails. 

The  silver  fox  saw  many  traps  set 
for  his  capture  but  clever  as  was  their 
arrangement  they  failed  to  achieve 
their  purpose.  Scores  of  times  he 
fled  from  the  very  snares  that  were 
set  exclusively  for  his  own  enjoyment. 
On  one  such  occasion  he  was  feeding 
on  the  juicy  flesh  of  a  clumsy  rabbit 
that  had  blundered  into  the  iron  jaws 
Of  a  fox  trap  when  the  bushes  were 
thrust  aside  and  a  hunter  came  full 
.upon  him.  Both  had  to  think  quickly, 
a  fraction  of  a  second  meant  life  to 
the  fox  and  a  thousand  dollars  to  the 
man  and  the  fox  proved:  the  quicker  of 
the  two.  With  a  leap  he  tore  through 
the  balsams  even  as  the  hunter's 
rifle  shattered  the  silence.  Hours 
later  with  sides  heaving,  lungs  strained 
to  bursting  he  limped  on  sorely  bleeding 
paws  to  his  den  in  the  tree  stump. 

The  hunt  for  the  wonderful  silver 
increased  in  intensity  while  bitter  soul- 
searing  cold  searched  out  the  weak 
and  laid  them  low.  It  was  then  that 
the  fox  realized  that  owning  the  most 
valuable  fur  coat  in  the  world  has  its 

Eenalties  and  big  disadvantages.  Fur 
uying  houses  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  began  acknow- 
ledging letters  from  this  district  re- 
questing information  as  to  the  price 
■they  would  pay  for  an  enormous 
silver  fox  pelt.  • 

No  other  silver  of  his  size,  had  been 
seen  for  years.  Moreover  the  story  of 
,the  woodsman  who  had  had  a  shot 
at  him  bore  out  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  fox  of  extraordinaty  size  and 
quality  worth  all  sorts  of  money  to 
;the  man  lucky  enough  to  trap  him. 

The  days  that  followed  were  mighty 
eventful  to  the  fox.  With  the  growing 
scarcity  of  game  in  the  wooded 
mountains  he  was  of  necessity  forced 
to  work  down  towards  the  valleys  and 
then  it  was  only  a  matter  of  time 
■  before  he  would  come  in  open  con- 
•  flict  with  the  plans  of  men. 

An   early   morning   raid    on  an 


isolated  chicken  house  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  end.  Why  spend  hours 
of  hard  weary  labor  in  an  ofttimes 
fruitless  hunt  when  all  one  had  to  do 
was  to  slip  quietly  into  some  chicken 
house  and  feast  on  the  inmates  that 
fluttered  about  one's  head. 

With  the  strengthening  of  this 
habit,  the  bolder  he  grew  till  now  he  no 
longer  choose  his  farm  but  raided 
indiscriminatingly.  Thus  on  one  such 
occasion  he  exacted  heavy  toll  of  the 
heavy  buff  cochins  in  the  barn  of 
Petit  Gros  Louis.  These  chickens  it 
might  be  said  were  the  joy  of  Gros 
Louis  life  though  possibly  if  he  doted 
on  anything  as  much  it  would  be  his 
big  Airedale  dog.  When  Gros  Louis, 
on  his  morning  visit  to  the  barn,  dis- 
covered the  theft  and  murder  of  his 
pets  he  set  the  dog  at  once  upon  the 
faintly  showing  prints  that  came  and 
went  from  the  barn  and  the  conten- 
tion of  the  neighbors  that  Gros 
Louis'  dog  was  bon  a  rien  was  utterly 
set  by  the  ears.  The  Airedale  put 
his  nose  to  the  ground  or  rather  snow 
and  with  his  master  in  the  rear,  set 
off. 

Meanwhile,  the  silver  unconscious  of 
the  things  he  had  started  was  ten 
miles  away  curled  comfortably  up 
in  his  den,  sleeping  the  untroubled 
sleep  of  the  wellfed  and  content.  For 
hours  he  slept,  indeed  the  sun  was  high 
in  the  heavens  when  he  was  awakened 
by  some  unusual  sound.  Raising  his 
ruffled  neck  he  strained  his  ears  for 
its  repetition.  It  came  in  the  un-  : 
mistakable  grunt  of-  a  heavy  running 
dog.  The  hair  bristled  along  the 
fox's  back  and  he  stepped  with  in- 
solent tread  from  out  of  the  darkness 
of  the  den  to  the  bright  light  of  a 
sunny  day.  Not  a  mile  away  he 
caught  sight  of  the  brown  coat  of  the 
Airedale  galloping  heavily  but  in- 
exorably up  the  slope  that  led  to  the 
foot  hills.  One  long  steady  look  he 
gave,  then  he  put  his  nose  to  the  snow 
and  slid  into  a  long  steady  lope.  First 
he  headed  directly  to  the  south 
working  in  a  gigantic  circle  till  the 
pursuing  dog  was  far  behind  him, 
then  following  the  habit  of  his  kind 
he  doubled  on  his  tracks  of  the  night 
and  shot  away  to  the  north  forgetting 
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altogether  to  reckon  on  the  type  of 
dog  that  was  on  his  trail. 

For  hours  he  swept  through  the 
dense  shrubbery  of  the  foothills  till 
he  at  last  burst  into  a  little  clearing 
having  in  its  centre  a  little  cluster  of 
black  rocks.  Instinctively  searching 
one  out  whose  flat  surface  was  warm- 
ed by  the  sun  he  stretched  his  hot 
panting  length  on  its  soothing  touch. 
His  usually  keen  sensibilities  dulled 
by  the  mighty  laboring  of  his  heart 
he  failed  to  get  the  approaching  scent 
of  the  hard  running  Airedale. 

The  bushes  were  dashed  apart  and 
the  dog  came  crashing  at  his  prey. 
In  a  flash  the  silver  was  on  his  back, 
his  claws  presented  to  the  foe.  "  Wise 
dog  that  he  was,  however,  the  Aire- 
dale paused  in  his  tracks,  pointed 
his  nose  to  the  sky  and  for  the  space 
of  a  minute  howled  to  the  four  cor- 
ners of  the  compass.  With  blood 
shot  eyes  and  quaking  heart  the  silver 
watched  this  strange  behavior. 

Having  called  his  people  the  dog 
now  circled  the  fox  in  a  slow  sinister 
way.  Wedged  tightly  in  between 
two  slabs  of  the  black  rock  he  pre- 
sented to  the  attacker  a  front  that 
was  decidedly  formidable. 

Two  hours  later  two  more  dogs 
picked  up  the  scent  at  the  den  [  and 
suddenly  their  deep  baying  drifted 
down  to  the  panting  fox.  At  the  top 
of  the  low  hill  thev  halted  for  a 


moment  then  with  deep  throated 
barks  tore  down  on  their  victim. 
The  silver  wedged  himself  more 
securely  under  the  overhanging  rock 
and  prepared  to  fight  for  his  very  life. 
Alone  and  given  equal  chances  he 
might  have  escaped,  but  three  were 
exactly,  two  too  many  for  him. 

As  the  first  dog,  the  Airedale 
sprang  in  on  his  slender  paw  shot 
out  and  with  lightning  like  quickness 
tore  open  the  brown  sweating  face. 
The  other  dog,  a  Dane  was  at  his 
shoulder  in  a  twinkling  and  the  cruel 
teeth  snapped  a  scant  hair's  breadth 
from  the  fox's  paw.  Quick  as  a  flash 
both  paws  shot  out  and  raked  his  face 
too.  Before  he  could  recover  from 
his  lunge,  the  Airedale  rushed  under 
his  guard  and  sank  his  teeth  high  up 
on  his  left  front  paw. 

The  game  was  up  and  the  fox 
should  have  known  it  but  his  great 
staunch  heart  refused  to  admit  defeat 
and  he  slashed  and  tore  at  his 
assailents  doing  fearful  execution  with 
his  free  paw.  The  Airedale  suddenly 
let  go  his  hold  only  to  secure  a  fatal 
grip  in  the  panting  chest,  a  wrench 
and  the  gallant  silver  shuddered  and 
lay  still  while  the  dogs  crawled  away 
to'  lick  their  hurts.  It  began  to  snow, 
silently  and  thickly  the  great  flakes 
floated  down  on  the  terribly  mangled 
silver  black  form  covering  in  reverent 
shroud  a  great  and  gallant  heart 
stilled  forever. 


HIS  tale  has  to  do 
with  four  people, 
1he  Drover,  the 
Farmer,  the  Writer 
and — the  Old  Pion- 
eer. Rifle  makers 
may  find  in  it  an 
argument  against 
the  small  bore  for  a 
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kill.  Hunters  in  general  may 
it  with  interest: — that's  all  I 


suje 
read 
ask 

The  Oak  Ridge! 

The  Old  Pioneer  sat  on  a  rock  with 
his  ancient  Winchester  across  his 
knee 

"If  you  find  the  oak  ridge,  boys, 
grt  down  and  take  ft  easy  All  the 
deer  run  east  to  west  here — from  lake 
to  lake — and  going  and  coming  they 
cross  that  ridge — 

"Where  is  the  oak  ridge?"  he  was 
asked. 

The  Old  Pioneer  stroked  his  whisk- 
ers reflectively  and  smiled. 

"As  my  old  friend  Shakespeare 
faid,  That's  the  rub!'  Where  is  the 
ridge?  Find  it!  And  when  you  have 
found  it,  sit  down!" 

He  got  up  and  silently  joined  the 
shadows  in  the  thick  spruce  brush. 

The  Farmer  shrugged  his  should- 
ers, the  Drover  threw  a  shell  into 
his  rifle,  the  Writer  plucked  at  a 
hazel  bush. 

Find  the  oak  ridge?  Find  it? 
Why  it  looked  as  easy  as  finding  a 
duck  with  two  bills.    Weren't  all 


these  ridges,  oak  ridges?  The  Drover 
argued  "No!  These  trees  look  to  me 
like  ash  or  elm."  The  Farmer  chuck- 
led. "Come  on?"  he  shouted,  "You 
chaps  wouldn't  know  a  silver  birch 
from  a  juniper." 

The  Oak  Ridge! 

"And  when  you  have  found  it,  sit 

down!" 

The  Old  Pioneer  had  said  it,  andp 
he  knew.    What  a  world  of  know- 
ledge is  crammed  into  the  brains  cM 
these  old  pioneers?    Just  when  they 
get  wise  to  the  sham  and  hypocrisy 
of    this  beat-the-other-fellow-to-it 
world  and  are  able  to  speak  witfl 
authority  and  show  us  young  gaffers 
the  pitfalls  and  how  to  avoid  thenJ 
the  good  Lord  calls  them  Home  and 
we   place   for-get-us-nots   on  their 
graves.    Just  when  they  have  com- 
pleted their  apprenticeship  in  that 
great  College  of  Hard  Nocks  they 
are  taken  away  and  it  takes  us  years 
and  years  and  years  to  learn,  unlearn 
and  learn  what  they  could  have  told 
us!    Oh,  well  

The  Oak  Ridge! 

"The  deer  run  east  to  west  here, 
and  going  and  coming  they  cross  that 
ridge!" 
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The  Farmer  swore  he  could  lead 
the  party  to  the  ridge.  But,  hold 
on!  The  baying  of  a  hound  came 
down  on  the  west  wind  from  the  lake. 
The  hunters  went  into  caucus.  Those 
dogs  would  run  from  lake  to  lake. 
A  "real"  sport  would  not  shoot  a 
deer  ahead  of  another  man's  dog! 
And  it  cost  money  to  feed  those  dogs 
all  winter  and  all  summer  and — and — 

Before  proceeding  further  it  was 
agreed  that  should  a  dog  bring  a  deer 
within  rifle  shot  of  any  member  of  the 
party,  he  was  to  shoot  that  deer, 
hang  it  up,  and  send  word  to  the 
owner  of  the  dogs  that  his  deer  was 
at  such  and  such  a  place,  please 
accept  with  thanks! 

All  that  day  the  Farmer  and  the 
Drover  and  the  Writer  matched 
their  wits  against  the  wily  red  deer, 
the  keenest-scented  animal  on  our 
continent.  At  sunrise  that  day 
three  deer  scrambled  to  their  feet  in  a 
small  clearing  and  their  white  flags 
aggravatingly  apprised  the  hunters 
that  they  were  making  too  much 
noise.  Twice  in  the  following  hours 
more  deer  were  seen — a  flash  of  white 
and  they  were  gone.  Not  a  shot  had 
been  fired.  Towards  noon  a  hound 
brought  a  fine  animal  across  a  high 
rock  to  the  west  and  turned  him  back 
to  the  lake. 

By  this  time  the  hunters  had  spread 
out.  Then  from  somewhere  off  to 
the  south  the  Drover's  rifle  barked 
and  the  Writer  moved  over  that 
way.  The  Drover  had  drawn  first 
blood — a  pretty  little  two-year-old 
doe. 

In  the  meantime  the  baying  of  the 
dogs  grew  fainter  and  fainter.  Came 
muffled  shots  and  silence. 

Next  morning  at  sunrise  The  Far- 
mer and  the  Drover  and  the  Writer 
crossed  the  plowed  fields.  The  Far- 
mer was  to  spend  an  hour  or  so  in  the 
woods  before  returning  to  his  plough. 
The  Writer  was  to  meet  the  Drover 
at  the  ridge  where  the  latter's  deer 
hung. 

The  Writer  skirted  the  wood  to  the 
south,  arrived  at  the  ridge,  but  The 
Drover  was  not  in  sight  He  sat 
down.  He  sat  down  in  a  hollow 
behind  a  mound  just  beneath  a 
gnarled  scrub  oak,  upon  the  branches 


of  which  an  odd  acorn  dangled  in  the 
west  breeze.  He  ran  his  eyes  over 
the  other  trees.    All  were  the  same. 

All  had  acorns  on  them — all  had  

The  Oak  Ridge! 
•   "And  when  you  have  found  it,  sit 
down!" 

The  magazine  of  his  high-power, 
25  calibre,  full,  with  a  shell  in  the 
barrel,  he  waited. 

Suddenly  he  jerked  up  and  stared 
into  the  poplar  clump  in  front  of 
him.  The  brush  was  snapping — 
something  moved.  He  cocked  his 
rifle,  pushed  the  barrel  over  the 
mound.  The  cracking  continued,  be- 
coming louder  and  louder,  yet  nothing 
could  be  seen.  A  faint  rumble  on 
the  west  wind  and  the  Writer  turned 
around.    And  then — 

Then  he  rubbed  his  eyes. 

Tripping  over  the  fallen  trees,  their 
heads  lowered,  slowly,  almost  silent- 
ly, across  the  clearing  from  the  dense 
bush  beyond,  came — 

The  Writer  rubbed  his  eyes  again! 

Ghost-like,  grey,  with  the  sun 
shining  on  their  flanks,  three  does 
filed  slowly  towards  him. 

The  Writer  pulled  his  rifle  back 
quickly  from  its  resting  place  and  he 
squatted  on  his  heels.  The  largest 
animal  was  less  than  one  hundred 
yards  away  and  she  had  not  seen  him. 
Bang!  Three  does  stopped  suddenly 
and  raised  their  heads  Bang!  They 
wheeled  and  bobbed  up  and  down  like 
a  cork  on  rough  water.  Bang!  It 
was  hard  shooting  The  target  was 
live — livelier  than  the  running  rabbits 
in  a  shooting  gallery.  None  had 
fallen.  There  was  nothing  to  show 
that  they  had  been  hit  at  all.  The 
Writer  pumped  in  the  shells,  aimed, 
fired,  and  swore.  Then  as  if  by 
magic  the  clearing  was  vacated.  Six 
shots  in  all  had  sped  on  their  death- 
dealing  mission  and  

The  Writer  sprang  to  his  feet,  grab- 
bed his  empty  hot  rifle  by  the  barrel 
and  threatened  to  pitch  it  to  Kingdom 
Come.  Just  then —  Over  the  edge  of 
that  ridge  in  that  dense  bush  to  which 
they  had  gone,  a  deer  bawled! 

The  Writer  sat  down.  The  sun 
had  just  struck  the  ridge.  The  hands 
of  his  watch  pointed  to  eight. 

What  could  he  say  to  the  Drover? 
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Arid  what  would  The  Drover  say  to 
him?  Six  shots  and  not  a  hair  to 
show  for  it.  The  brush  cracked  up 
along  the  ridge  and  then — 

Then  the  Old  Pioneer  trailed  his 
rifle  into  view. 

"What  are  you  shooting  at?" 

"Deer — three  of  them!" 

"Get  any?" 

"Not  a  one!" 

The  Old  Pioneer  shuffled  over  and 
took  a  seat  on  the  dry  grass. 

"You  got  one,"  he  ventured.  "I 
heard  it  bawl.  When  you  hear  a 
deer  bawl,  son,  it's  a  goner.  Wait 
here  for  a  few  minutes  and  you'll 
find  it  down  there  somewhere."  He 
pointed  towards  the  heavy  wooded 
valley. 

Presently  the  Drover  and  the 
Farmer  sauntered  up,  asked  ques- 
tions and  rested  their  legs. 

"Three  deer?"  queried  The  Far- 
mer. "And  you  didn't  knock  any 
of  them  down?    Well,  that  is  tough!" 

The  Writer's  wrathful  eyes  glanced 
menacingly  at  his  rifle.    He  swore. 

.  "A  pea-shooter  won't  kill  a  deer. 

The  ."    Words  failed  him. 

The  Writer  got  up  and  walked  into 
the  bush.  One  hundred  yards  from 
where  the  deer  had  stood  and  watched 
him,  the  leaves  were  splashed  with 
blood.  A  red  trail  half  a  foot  wide 
carried  him  down  the  valley  for  an- 
other two  hundred  yards.  There 
against  a  small  cedar  lay  a  choice 
yearling  with  a  hind  leg  broken  near 
the  hip.  The  animal  had  bled  to 
death.  The  deer  hung  up  and  thus 
encouraged,  the  Writer  wandered  up 
the  valley. 


Another  trail  of  blood  carried  him 
westward.  A  deer  sprang  to  its 
feet  somewhere  in  front  of  him.  He 
examined  the  place  where  the  animal 
had  been  lying  The  leaves  and  the 
earth  were  saturated.  The  doe's 
trail,  easy  to  pick  up  and  still  easier 
to  follow,  lead  him  up  to  the  animal. 
She  was  going  down  a  slight  grade 
at  the  time  and  staggering  like  a 
drunken  man.  She  was  dying — 
slowly  dying  on  her  feet!  She  turned 
briskly.  The  Writer  planted  a  shot 
through  her  neck.  She  hadn't 
enough  in  her  to  jump.  She  just 
flopped,  her  ears  moved  backwards 
and  forwards  twice — that  was  all. 

When  examined  that  doe  had  be- 
side the  bullet  wound  in  her  neck, 
two  bullet  wounds  half  an  inch  apart 
just  back  of  the  front  shoulder. 

The   Writer  whistled. 

Then  The  Farmer  and  the  Drover 
and  the  Old  Pioneei  gathered  around 
and  there  was  much  thanksgiving 
and  handshaking,  a  division  of  the 
venison  and  the  hard  work  of  toting 
a  two  hundred  pound  doe  half  a  mile. 

At  The  Oak  Ridge  they  rested. 
The  sun  flooded  the  ridge  withy  a 
strong  steady  glare.  The  west  wind 
brought  the  baying  of  hounds,  the 
popping  of  rifles. 

The  Old  Pioneer  shouldered  his 
rifle  and  smiled. 

"When  you  find  the  Oak  Ridge, 
boys,  sit  down!    Didn't  I  tell  you?" 

He  had.  And  they  thanked  him. 
For  out  of  the  mouths  of  the  pioneers 
comes  the  garnered  wisdom  of  events 
ful  years. 


The  Blue  Grouse  on  Vancouver  Island 


With  a  Plea  For  Its  Protection 

G.  S.,  f.z. s. 


\]  HERE  are  three  var- 
ieties of  this  well- 
known  bird  to  be 
found  in  B.C.  The 
Dusky  (Dendrag- 
apus  obscurus).  The 
Sooty  (D.  o.  fulgen- 
osus)  and  Richard- 
son's Grouse,  (D.  o. 

richardsonii): 

The  Vancouver  Island  "Blue"  how- 
everts  of  the  Sooty  variety,  and  as  it 
is  well  known  throughout  the  Island 
by  its  common  name,  the  blue  grouse, 
I  will  use  this  name  for  it  throughout 
this  article.  It  might  be  well  per- 
haps to  mention  that  all  three  var- 
ieties are  likewise  known  as  the 
"blue"  throughout  the  entire  con- 
tinent, and  the  only  noticeable  dif- 
ferences in  the  three  varieties  is, 
that  the  white  tail  band  is  somewhat 
narrower  in  the  Sooty  variety,  and 
Richardson's  is  by  way  of  having  no 
tail  band  at  all;  although  a  trace  of  a 
tail  band  may  often  be  detected  in  a 
mature  specimen. 

The  male  is  a  beautiful  bird  of  a 
slaty  blue  colour,  with  -an  orange  line 
above  either  eye,  and  a  beautiful 
orange  fold  of  skin  at  the  base  of  the 
neck,  on  either  side,  which  when  in- 
flated has  an  outer  circle  of  white 
feathers.  But  although  these  bright 
colourings  disappear  after  the  mating 
season,  during  that  season,  the  beau- 
tiful orange  and  white  of  the  head 
and  neck,  the  drooping  slaty  coloured 
wings  and  spread  tail,  with  the  creamy 
grey  of  the  underparts,  produce  a 
perfect  harmony  of  colour  against 
the  various  shades  of  grey  and  green 
of  the  woods.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  our  native  game 
birds  on  the  Island,  and  wins  more 
admirers  from  even  the  most  unob- 
servant on  account  of  its  beauty  and 
fearlessness. 

On  account  of  its  edible  qualities 
it  is  naturally  much  sought  after  by 
the  sportsman;  although  it  could 
-hardly  be  termed  a  sporting  bird, 


flying  as  it  does  with  a  fairly  swift, 
though  straight  and  heavy  flight  to 
the  nearest  limb  to  await  its  death, 
often  merely  ducking  its  head  to  a 
bad  shot,  and  may  often  be  easily 
knocked  over  by  a  stone.  This  fact 
has  naturally  led  to  its  being  destroy- 
ed in  large  numbers  annually  during 
the  breeding  season,  by  the  game  hog 
and  small  boy,  for  during  this  season 
it  may  be  approached  within  a  yard 
or  so  quite  easily.  Until  1920  no 
attempt  beside  a  written  and  unen- 
forced law  had  been  made  to  protect 
this  bird,  and  even  now  the  .22  and 
silencer  has  much  to  answer  for  in 
the  hands  of  tourists,  and  indiscrim- 
inate persons.  Why  are  tourists  in 
cars  allowed  to  carry  arms  out  of 
season?  Such  weapons  can  have  no 
other,  purpose  than  to  destroy  wild 
life. 

The  blues  return  from  the  moun- 
tains to  their  spring  quarters  in  the 
lowlands,  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  when  the  male  bird  or  'hoot- 
er' as  he  is  then  usually  called,  takes 
up  a  position  in  the  branches  of  some 
tall  fir,  and  announces  to  all  and  his 
kind  in  particular,  that  he  is  back  to 
the  old  trysting  place.  Here  he  will 
sit  as  a  rule  from  sunrise  to  a  short 
while  before  sunset,  uttering  every 
now  and  then,  his  ventroquial  " Whoo, 
whoo,  whoo-ooo-oooooo;"  which 
sound  is  emitted  by  the  discharge 
of  air  from  the  sacs  at  the  base  of 
neck.  A  few  days  after  his  arrival, 
he  will  be  found  on  the  ground  strutt- 
ing about  like  a  miniature  turkey 
cock,  at  all  hours  throughout  the 
day.  But  after  the  hen  bird  com- 
mences incubation  he  returns  to  his 
roost  among  the  higher  branches, 
and  seldom  comes  to  earth,  except 
in  the  morning  and  evening.  A  pe- 
culiar trait  of  the  male  bird  is  the 
'corroborree'  during  the  'wee  sma 
'oors.'  and  is  so  well  described  by  Dr. 
Mitchell  in  a  very  early  writing  that 
I  will  give  his  description  of  it  here, 
though    necessarily    somewhat  cut 
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down.  "During  the  mating  season, 
and  while  the  females  are  occupied 
in  incubation,  the  males  have  a  habit 
of  assembling  principally  by  them- 
selves. The  time  of  meeting  is  break 
of  day.  As  soon  as  the  light  appears, 
the  company  assembles  from  every 
side,  sometimes  to  the  number  of 
forty  to  fifty.  When  the  dawn  is 
passed,  the  ceremony  begins  by  a  low 
hooting  from  one  of  the  cocks.  This 
is  answered  by  another.  They  then 
come  forth  one  by  one  from  the  bush- 
es and  strut  about, — resembling  the 
pomp  of  the  turkey  cock, — and  as 
they  pass  each  other,  frequently  cast 
looks  of  insult,  and  also  utter  notes 
of  defiance.  These  are  the  signals 
for  battle.  They  engage  with  won- 
derful spirit  and  fierceness,  and  utter 
a  cackling,  screaming,  and  discordant 
cry.  On  the  rising  of  the  sun  they 
all  disperse.  These  places  have  often 
been  discovered  by  hunters,  and  a 
fatal  discovery  it  has  been  for  the 
poor  grouse." 

The  above  is  interesting  also,  as 
it  goes  to  show,  how  the  habits  of 
this  bird  have  been  forced  to  change, 
by  the  onward  march  of  civilization. 
That  is  putting  it  mcely.  I  have 
endeavoured  t^  discover  these  little 
early  morning  'scraps;'  and  I  have 
been  lucky  enough  to  discover  such 
'stamping'  grounds  as  Dr.  Mitchell 
speaks  of,  but  the  birds  in  and  around 
the  ring  might  have  been  counted 
upon  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and 
there  did  not  seem  to  be  any  organised 
meeting,  only  a  sort  of  ' ' Hallo!  you 
here,  thought  I'd  just  chip  in  while 
passing'  look  about  them,  and  they 
came,  fought  or  passed  by  just  as 
they   thought   proper   or  discreet. 

During  their  stay  in  the  lowlands, 
their  feed  consists  chiefly  of  the  young 
shoots  of  clover,  peavine  or  vetch, 
and  such  like,  with  berries  in  their 
season.  After  the  young  are  old 
enough,  about  August  to  September, 
they  return  to  the  hills,  remaining  in 
the  more  open  spots  until  the  berry 
season  is  over,  when  they  retire  to 
the  thickest  timber,  and  feed  upon 
the  fir  fronds.  Here  they  remain 
all  winter,  coming  to  the  ground  only 
for  water  round  about  sunrise  and 
at  dusk.    From  the  time  of  their 


moving  into  the  hills  until  early 
spring,  they  are  usually  to  be  found 
in  coveys  of  up  to  fourteen  or  so, 
and  even  larger  when  two  or  more 
coveys  join  forces;  but  perhaps  I 
should  say,  were  to  be  found,  for 
what  with  their  greatly  depleted 
numbers,  owing  to  the  depredations 
of  the  cat  in  settled  parts,  and  the 
constant  shooting,  both  in  and  out 
of  season,  it  is  exceptional  to-day  to 
find  many  coveys  of  over  six  to  nine. 
Of  course  these  changes,  forced  upon 
them,  have  certainly  gone  to  make 
them  more  sporting  birds,  and  they 
are  not  quite  the  'fool  hen'  they  were 
once  called.  Yet  it  seems  to  me  this 
enforced  education  has  been  some- 
what severe.  But  as  we  cannot  undo 
what  has  already  been  done,  let  us 
hope  that  now  we  have  a  more  sport- 
ing bird,  he  will  get  a  more  sporting 
chance  in  return,  before  they  all  be- 
come completely  annihilated. 

It  is  barely  ten  years  ago  that  I 
remember  bags  of  blue  grouse  num- 
bering up  to  seventy  and  ninety,  being 
brought  home  off  a  particular  piece 
of  ground,  by  a  couple  of  hunters  in 
a  two  days  hunting  trip  and  very  few 
hunters,  I  remember,  ever  brought 
home  less  than  twenty-five  to  thirty 
each.  The  question  is,  what  could 
these  fellows  do  with  all  these  birds? 
Especially  when  these  were  shot  dur- 
ing some  of  the  hottest  days  of  the 
year,  and  what  is  the  result?  I  walk- 
ed with  two  others  over  the  same 
ground  I  refer  to,  but  three  years  ago, , 
after  my  return  from  France,  with 
three  trained  dogs.  Two  of  us  saw 
not-  a  sign  of  a  bird.  The  other  saw 
three,  although  we  hunted  till  near 
sundown.  With  apologies  for  leav- 
ing the  trail,  I  might  mention  that 
the  ruffed  grouse,  which  was  like- 
wise extremely  numerous  in  those 
parts,  was  conspicuous  that  day  by 
its  entire  absence.  And  not  only 
that  day,  but  many  times  since  have 
I  scoured  those  hills  with  and  without 
a  gun  to  find  but  a  few  solitary  birds. 

When  will  hunters  understand  that 
the  blue  and  willow  (ruffed  grouse) 
are  indigenous;  are  hard  to  raise  in 
captivity,  and  will  in  all  probability, 
in  a  few  years,  in  most  districts  be- 
come extinct.    Weakened   as  they 
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are  now,  and  strengthened,  as  are  the 
vermin  by  the  introduction  of  the 
domestic  cat,  I  cannot  see  much 
hope  for  these  birds  unless  they  are 
protected  for  at  least  five  or  six  years. 
Pheasants  and  quail  can  be  replaced, 
are  easy  to  raise,  and  are  quicker  to 
detect  the  approach  of  the  sneaking 
cat.  Yet  the  laws  are  stricter  in 
respect  of  these  birds,  and  the  native 
grouse  are  seldom  spoken  of  even,  or 
given  but  a  passing  notice.  For  two 
years  I  have  not  raised  my  gun  on  a 
'blue'  or  *  willow.'  Nor  shall  I  again 
until  I  find  them  as  plentiful  as  they 
were  a  few  years  back.  Three  pairs 
of  'blues'  fed  with  my  poultry  this 
spring,  and  it  is  not  at  all  an  uncom- 
mon sight  for  a  cock  bird  to  give  us  a 
display  of  his  beauty  on  the  gravel 
path  by  the  door,  while  his  mate 
applauds  from  the  pergola  above 
Such  sights  as  these  are  of  more  plea- 
sure to  me,  than  to  see  the  same  pair 
hanging  in  my  larder.  Especially 
when  I  know  that  every  pair  I  shoot 
brings  them  all  nearer  to  extermina- 
tion. The  native  birds  should  be 
out  first  thought.  For  as  I  said  be- 
fore, you  cannot  replace  them,  any- 
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more  than  you  can  expect  to  settle 
the  blackgame  or  capercailzie — as 
has  been  attempted  on  this  Island — 
under  the  existing  laws,  framed  by 
members  casting  for  votes  from  the 
gamehogs  in  their  constituencies.  The 
ideal  gamewarden  is  the  man  who  is 
fonder  of  the  bird  than  he  is  of  the 
gun,  for  he  will  not  be  so  easily  led 
by  others  to  propose  even  a  short 
open  season,  when  he  knows  there 
should  be  NONE. 

As  the  law  will  not  protect  our 
native  grouse,  may  I  appeal  to  all 
upon  the  Island,  who  may  read  this, 
to  ignore  that  selfish  feeling,  which 
may  arise  within  them,  and  that  says, 
"If  I  don't  shoot  them  someone  else 
will,'  and  to  steel  their  hearts  and 
lower  their  guns  when  their  native 
grouse  swing  by.  And  by  so  doing 
help  to  re-establish  in  their  old  haunts,, 
those  old  familiar  sounds  of  the  ruffed 
and  sooty  grouse.  For  they  are. 
hardy  and  prolific  birds  as  a  general 
rule,  and  if  this  were  done  by  every- 
one,  it  would  be  but  a  few  years,  be- 
fore we  could  all  again  enjov,  with  a 
limited  bag,  A  "  DAY  WORTH 
WHILE. 


DESTRUCTION  OF  BASS. 

Will  you  kindly  publish  the  following 
letter  in  your  most  valuable  magazine? 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  all  the  people  of 
Ontario  have  become  so  enamored  with  money 
that  they  forget  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
British  love  of  fair  play  and  justice?  I  ask 
this  question  Mr.  Editor,  because  the  greatest 
small-mouth  bass  fishing  ground  in  the  world 
is  being  destroyed. 

The  department  of  fisheries  are  allowing 
fishermen  to  draw  their  seine  nets  over  the 
beds  of  bass  while  spawning,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  carp. 

I  have  personally  watched  these  men  make 
a  haul  for  carp,  and  get  about  a  half  dozen 
carp,  and  about  half  a  ton  of  bass  in  their  net. 
At  other  times  I  have  seen  the  fish  spawn 
hang  thick  in  the  web  of  the  net. 

It  is  only  a  few  years  ago  that  you  could 
watch  acres  of  bass  making  the  water  boil 
while  feeding.  But  it  has  come  to  the  pass 
where  something  must  be  done  if  we  are  to 
save  our  great  bass  fishing  grounds. 

The  question  is,  are  we  going  to  counten- 
ance the  destruction  of  our  bass  fishing  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few  carp  fishermen? 
Port  Rowan,  Ont.  Yours  in  sport, 


We  understand  that  the  Government  has 
shortened  the  season  by  placing  the  closing 
date  for  seine  fishing  for  carp  from  June  15th 
to  May  15th. 

Editor. 


CARNIVORA  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Into  how  many  classes  are  the  carnivorous 
animals  divided?  Does  the  marten,  weasel 
and  fisher  belong  to  the  cat  or  dog  family? 
To  which  family  does  the  bear  and  skunk 
belong?  To  which  family  does  the  wolverine 
belong? 

R.  Lockholm. 

Jessica,  B.  C. 

The  following  constitute  all  the  carnivora 
of  North  America. 

Family,  Phocidae — Seak. 

Family,  Procyouidae — Raccoons. 

Family,  Ursidae — Bears. 

Family,  Mustilidae — Weasels,  skunks, 
badgers,  wolverine,  marten  and  mink. 

Family,  Canidae — Dogs,  fox,  wolf,  coyote. 

Family,  Filadie — Cats,  lynx,  panther,  cou- 
gars, puma. 

Editor. 


Hunting  Rabbits  in  Bluffs 

George  R.  Belton 


If M  iJf^TSl HEN  a11  fruits  fail  us> 

iiliSrl  W/     welcome  haws"  says 
W     the  Scotchman. 

And     when  all 
B^lHfli'lH  sports  fail  us  wel- 
IWw^^i^K   come  rabbits.  I  find 
Rl^^^^^^M   ^  nearly  as  hard  to 
^^^^^    wax  enthusiastic 
over  rabbit  shooting 
as  over  fox  hunting  in  England  and 
to  be  perfectly  frank  I  can  scarcely 
help  feeling. a  bit  sarcastic  when  I 
speak  of  a  lot  of  men  hunting  and 
hallooing  for  a  whole  day  over  a  fox 
that  any  one  of  them  could  shoot  with 
a  twenty  two  rifle  at  any  time,  but 
they  all  prefer  to  go  whooping  all  over 
the  country  after  the  little  beast. 
Well,  people  who  do  that  have  surely 
never  tracked  a  bear  or  chased  a  bull 
moose.    And  people  who  can  get 
enthusiastic  over  rabbit  hunting  have 
never  hunted  elk. 

But  when  there  is  no  opportunity 
for  bigger  hunting  you  can  get  on  an 
outfit  that  will  stand  the  gaff  yet  not 
encumber  you  too  much  and  get  out 
into  the  cold  of  a  western  prairie 
day  and  see  where  there  are  any  signs 
of  rabbit.  The  signs  may  begin  so 
near  the  house  that  any  pity  you  had 
for  the  little  beasts  will  vanish  when 
you  see  some  good  shade  tree  or  per- 
haps even  a  fruit  tree  that  you  had 
nursed  for  some  years,  carefully  gird- 
led. Then  you  get  to  the  real  bluffs, 
though  it  seems  a  little  small  to  get 
after  the  little  furry  creatures  who 
have  been  nibbling  at  the  poplars  and 
birches  wherever  the  bough  were  low 
enough  to  let  them  get  at  the  bark. 
But  you  may  remember  that  this  is 
the  year  before  the  regular  epidemic 
that  comes  at  stated  periods  and 
wipes  them  out  anyway  and  you  are 
perhaps  only  giving  the  anaesthetic 
to  one  that  might  die  a  lingering  death 
later  anyhow. 

And  suddenly  you  see  a  whiff  of  fur 
fly  around  a  clump  of  bush.  At  once 
you  are  the  hunter,  ready  for  his 
game.  The  twenty- two  rifle  is  a 
pretty  sporting  chance  for  you  and 
for  him  and  you  get  some  thrill  as 


well  as  some  good  practice  before  you 
keel  one  over.  Then  it  is  all  day  for 
you  and  you  come  to  a  runway  where 
they  have  made  one  of  those  myster- 
ious paths  that  seem  to  lead  to  no- 
where after  starting  no  place  in  par- 
t  cular  and  you  wait  awhile  to  see  if 
one  will  come  along  it.  When  you 
begin  to  freeze  and  start  on  you  see 
the  white  skiff  begin  to  move  sudden- 
ly near  a  hollow  and  realize  that  there 
was  one  near  you  all  the  time  depend- 
ing on  nature's  camouflage  for  con- 
cealment. For  nature  was  the  orig- 
inal camouflager  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. She  put  stripes  on  the  tiger 
long  before  the  navy  striped  our 
battleships;  she  made  the  weasel  and 
the  rabbit  turn  white  in  winter  long 
before  there  were  guns  to  shoot  them. 
Did  Nature  know  all  things  from  all 
time? 

Well,  you  have  your  sport  in  the 
thick  bluffs  and  get  a  few  rabbits  over 
your  shoulder  to  walk  home.  The 
wind  is  a  bit  stiff  and  it  blows  like  a 
blizzard  may  be  in  the  east  ready  to 
break  as  soon  as  you  reach  the  open. 
It  is  a  mile  home  and  no  track  but  the 
remains  of  the  one  you  made  coming 
out;  dusk  is  beginning  to  show  and  the 
mystery  of  the  night  of  the  silent 
places  is  creeping  on.  You  are  not 
one  bit  afraid  but  you  take  your 
direction  careful1  y  and  strike  out  at 
a  good  pace.  The  dog  (bless  his  old 
heart)  begins  to  bark  at  the  house 
and  you  warm  up  all  over.  He  has 
his  uses  even  if  he  is  a  fool  at  hunting. 
Just  as  the  storm  gets  fierce  you  see 
the  stable  ahead,  and  take  a  look  to 
see  if  all  is  r  ght  before  you  go  in. 
Yes,  all  in  and  fed;  so  to  house  and 
supper. 

You  hang  up  your  coat  and  turn 
round.  The  lad  has  the  smaller 
rabbit. 

"Ah!  The  poor  wee  kitty!"  he  says. 
"Look  at  the  bleed  on  it,  where  it 
blooded  a  whole  lot  on  its  nice  soft 
fur." 

You  don't  feel  just  like  a  conquer- 
ing hero. 


i 
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Rabbit  pie  is  very  good;  though  if 
it  were  made  from  ordinary  barnyard 
animals  you  would  not  eat  it  so  read- 
ily perhaps.  Rabbit  fur  can  be  tan- 
ned into  a  very  good  sort  of  robe  for 
light  uses;  such  as  a  stole  for  the  girl, 
or  lining  for  the  lad's  cap.  So  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  have  a  shoot  once 
in  a  while  when  the  rabbits  are  get- 
ting too  thick,  and  the  winter  days 
are  monotonous.  But  there  is  the 
other  side  of  it  too.  A  few  of  the 
furry  timid  creatures  around  are. a 
nice  thing  to  see  when  all  is  white  and 
drear  in  the  country. 


God  made  the  higher  to  live  on  the 
lower.  Yes  that  is  what  the  higher 
says  anyhow.  I  have  not  heard  what 
the  lower  think  about  it.  I  have 
never  seen  it  in  the  Bible  though  it 
may  be  there  for  all  of  that.  Like 
the  saying  that  the  Jews  are  the 
Lord's"*  chosen  people — it  -was  the 
Jews  who  said  that.  I  doubt  if  the 
Scotch  ever  admit  it.  While  the 
Russians — well,  I  have  never  heard 
the  other  side  of  that  pogrom  stuff; 
the  Russian  side  of  the  story. 

There  are  two  sides  to  any  story. 
Who  can  tell  the  rabbits'  side? 


Hunting  Shore  Birds  Under  the  Migratory  Birds 
Convention  Act 

BONNYCASTLE  DALE 


AVE  you  ever  tried  to 
catch  one  particular 
snowflake?  Add  to 
that  pleasant  task,  a 
heavy  fog  inextric- 
ably mingled  with 
the  snowstorm — fog 
snow  and  driving 
wind —  and  you  try- 
ing to  catch  that  particular  single 
flake.  Well,  that  is  easy,  to  shore  bird 
shooting  under  the  new  migratory 
birds'  convention  act. 

The  season  for  shooting  shore  birds 
opens  in  Nova  Scotia  on  August  the 
15th  but  we  let  a  week  elapse  for 
good  measure.  We  had  no  fine  shot. 
Here,  when  you  go  to  buy  fine  shot 
at  the  stores,  they  produce  number 
ones  and  think  they  have  got  you  a 
nice  fine  shot.  We  had  to  unload 
some  goose  shells  filled  with  S.  S.  S. 
G.,  S.  S.  G.  and  other  little  lead 
marbles  and  refill  them  with  some 
number  sixes  that  we  had  taken  out 
of  snapped  cap  shells.  Laddie  was 
having  the  time  of  his  life.  In  front 
of  him  were  many  empty  shell  boxes. 
In  some  were  number  ones,  number 
sixes,  B.B's,  S.  G's,  S.S.G's,  S.S.S.S. 
S.  G's  and  other  cannon  balls.  (Out- 
side in  the  driving  thick  fog  we  could 
hear  the  yellowlegs  calling —  three 
long,  clear  whistles.  The  hunters 
call  them  "telltales"  as  they  give 
warning  to  all  other  shore  birds  that 


some  one  is  coming.  Also,  there  was 
noisy  common  terns  screeching 
through  the  fog;  then  the  low  single 
throaty  "ker-loo"  of  the  big  curlews 
and  the  mingled  cries  of  many  other 
varieties.)  All  this  time,  Laddie  was 
taking  out  big  heavy  shot  and  throw- 
ing it  in  the  boxes  of  fine  shot,  or 
loading  the  shells  with  big  shot  in 
place  of  small.  So  thoroughly  mixed 
up  was  he  that  I  did  not  know  what 
any  shell  contained. 

Later,  out  over  the  "English"  hay 
meadow  we  stumbled,  down  onto  the 
salt  marshes  where  the  "redtop"  wild 
marsh  hay  grows.  Cameras,  guns, 
note  books,  binoculars  were  tumbled 
into  the  canoe  and  off  we  paddled  in 
the  "pea  soup"  fog.  Two  miles 
outside,  the  old  Atlantic  was  heaving 
along  and  sending  her  big  smooth 
swells  right  into  the  harbour  of  Port 
Joli.  Out  of  the  thick,  white  steam- 
ing fog,  a  giant  black  blue  swell 
would  come  roaring  at  us  and  up  its 
throbbing  shoulders  our  light  canoe 
rushed.  Down  the  other  side  Iwe- 
went  tobogganing.  Rare  fun,  even 
if  our  hearts  promised  to  provide 
rare  flying  shots  for  us  speedily.  Far 
off  down  the  bay  we  could  hear  the 
winches  of  the  gas  boats  rattling 
as  they  drew  in  huge  masses  of 
herring.  They  take  thousands  of 
barrels,  each  week,  out  of  this  one 
harbour  alone. 
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"Look  out  for  the  rocks"  I  cau- 
tioned Laddie.  The  glacial  age  spat- 
tered this  harbour  as  thickly  with 
great  boulders  as  an  old  fashioned 
pudding  had  plums.  Under  us,  the 
incoming  tide  ran  swiftly  and  the 
eelgrass  waved  wildly.  Now  we  left 
the  deep  places  and  entered  the  great 
shallow  sandy  bay  where  lay  the 
feeding  grounds.  A  roller  lifted  us 
on  its  broad  breast  and  careened  us 
ahead,  depositing  us  "splash-thump" 
right  on  the  wet  sands.  It  tried  to 
carry  us  back  out  to  old  ocean,  but 
failed. 

"What's  that?"   asked   the  boy. 


Laddie,  so  I  picked  up  the  gun  and  a 
slicker  and  followed  him.  He  had  a 
spade  and  a  slicker  and  immediately 
on  arriving  at  the  edge  of  the  little 
marshy  lagoon,  started  to  dig  a 
trench. 

"What  is  it,  a  grave?"  I  asked. 

"You'll  see!"  he  said  as  he  worked. 
Six  feet  long  by  about  two  he  made  it 
and  in  it  he  laid  a  slicker. 

"Lie  down"  he  urged,  and  I  did. 
Over  me  he  laid  the  other  slicker. 
Under  my  head  he  placed  a  log  and 
another  over  my  feet.  Then  he 
started  to  throw  sand  on  me  until  I 
was  nicely  buried  up  to  i;vy  breast. 


Shore  bird  hunter  concealed  in  the  sand. 


That  was  a  bird  sitting  well  within 
gun  shot. 

"Scare  it  up  till  I  see  what  it  is." 
The  boy  rattled  a  paddle  and  the 
huge  bird  leaped  aloft  into  the  fog 
and  I  saw  what  it  was, — a  little 
pectoral  sandpiper  just  nine  inches 
long;  the  bird  they  call  "grass  snipe" 
across  the  border  and  the  gunners 
there  are  paying  five  dollars  each  for 
killing  them  by  mistake. 

"Look!"  called  the  boy  as  a  flock 
of  big  looking  plover  flew  in.  They 
looked  as  big  as  black  ducks.  I 
threw  up  the  gun. thinking  they  were 
golden  plover  but  as  they  passed 
overhead  I  saw  they  were  tiny  least 
sandpipers,  six  inches  long. 

"Come  over  to  the  pond,"  invited 


On  top,  he  laid  some  dry  eelgrass  and 
on  that  he  laid  the  faithful  old  ten 
bore.  (Odd  feeling, — that  sand  on 
my  breast.) 

"You'll  see  some  fun  soon,"  he 
said  as  he  disappeared  into  the  fog. 

It  had  been  ghastly  enough  when 
he  was  doing  the  "dust  to  dust" 
work,  but  it  seemed  worse  lying  there 
alone  in  my  little  half  finished  grave. 

"Peet!  Peet!  Peet!"  and  a  whole 
flock  of  birds  swooped  right  over  my 
face,  looking  as  big  as  mud  hens  at 
least.  Down  they  settled  right  in 
front  of  me  and  not  more  than  fifty 
feet  off.  Least  sandpipers,  I  made 
them  out,  when  up  went  my  gun 
involuntarily.  Seme  twenty  pectoral 
sandpipers  flew  in,  looking  so  large 
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in  the  fog!  My  gun  settled  to  rest,  with  the  left.  It  was  a  pretty  hard 
but  not  for  long.  They  were  coming  position  to  shoot  in  and  that  horrid 
from  everywhere  and  I  let  a  nice    boy  was  liable  to  come  running  any 


Laddie  and  the  nest  of  common  tern. 


flock  of  golden  plover  pass  right  over    minute  asking,  "Where  is  it?" 

the  pond  unscathed  as  I  mistook       I  had  just  wriggled  my  neck  into  a 

them  for  pectorals.  Three  long  sweet    less  back  breaking  position^when 


Laddie  and  nest  of  semipalmated  plover. 

whistles  and  a  yellowleg  flew  right  another  big  whistling  bird  crossed, 
over  me.  I  missed  him  with  the  right  Again  I  missed,  driving  my  arm  down 
and  hit  him  in  just  the  same  spot    into  the  sand.    I  saw  j _was  under 
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shooting.  Another  came  calling 
through  the  fog  and  I  dropped  him 
with  the  right.  No  sooner  had  I 
loaded,  than  still  another  came  out 
of  the  fog,  flying  west.  I  hit  him 
with  the  right.  He  turned  and  flew 
to  the  east  and  I  hit  him  with  the 
left  and  he  fell  into  the  lagoon  stream. 

"You  have  only  got  two  more 
shells,  get  a  black  breasted  or  a 
golden"  called  the  boy  out  of  the  fog. 

Time  after  time  my  gun  flew  up 
only  to  find  it  was  a  flock  of  some 
kind  of  small  plover  that  was  settling 
in.   Every  time  I  had  fired  at  yellow- 


this  sandbank  and  very  busy  they 
had  to  be,  to  keep  the  wind  and  sand 
from  burying  not  only  nest,  but 
sitting  bird.  Along  would  wander  a 
ruminative  cow  from  off  the  salt 
marsh  meadow.  Instantly  every  fly- 
ing male  and  sitting  female  tern 
plover  and  willet  attacked  that  cow 
and  drove  it  on  a  swift  run  away  from 
that  breeding  ground.  Every  hawk, 
crow,  eagle  or  osprey  that  flew  over 
was  chased  miles  away.  We  noticed 
that  the  osprey  hovered  and  dived 
and  fished  while  these  screeching 
tern  were  chasing  it.    Also,  we  had 


Laddie  pulling  out  the  paper  plover  decoys. 


legs,  they  jumped  up  like  a  scurrying 
cloud  of  silver  leaves  and  disappeared 
into  the  thick  curtain.  Once  I  fired 
a  single  shot  at  what  I  took  to  be  a 
flock  of  blackbreasted  plover,  flying 
over,  and  thank  goodness,  I  missed, 
or  they  were  too  far  off.  I  think  now 
they  were  undoubtedly  something 
else. 

If  you  are  going  shore  shooting,  be 
sure  and  take -a  hand  book  of  game 
birds  and  a  strong  pair  of  binoculars. 
I  do  not  know  a  single  person  along 
this  shore  who  dares  go  out  and  shoot 
shore  birds  excepting  Laddie.  He 
can  tell  them  pretty  nearly  right 
every  time.  If  there  is  a  fog  it  is  all 
the  more  difficult.  Now  the  tern 
returned  and  scolded  me  badly  for 
shooting  just  where  they  had  had 
their  nests  and  had  reared  their 
young.  We  had  found  their  nests 
with  the  three  olive  and  brown 
spotted  eggs  laid  point  to  point  on 


found  the  nests  of  the  semipalmated 
plover  all  along  the  heaped  up  tops 
of  the  sandbanks.  Like  the  tern, 
just  a  hole  in  the  sand  sufficed  for  a 
nest.  But  these  eggs  were  smaller 
and  light  yellowish  white  with  brown 
spots.  The  mothers  ran  away  with 
all  the  wings  broken  and  dragging 
but  that  did  not  make  us  follow. 
No,  we  just  pictured  the  nest  and 
left  it  intact  as  we  never  take  an  egg 
or  injure  a  sitting  bird. 

Laddie  left  me  again  with  those 
two  precious  shells.  I  did  not  want 
another  bird  as  two  is  our  regular  bag, 
but  he  wanted  that  blackbreasted 
plover.  In  they  came,  right  straight 
over  the  pond,  a  whole  flock  of  them. 
I  raised  my  gun  and  aimed  at  the 
leaders  but  luckily  was  able  to  stop 
the  order  before  it  got  to  my  finger 
tips,  for  these  huge  birds  shrank  to 
little  bits  of  semipalmated  plover 
when  they  got  close  to  me. 
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Again  I  stiffened  and  threw  the  gun 
up  and  almost  fired  into  a  flock  of 
poor  knot-birds,  called  robin-snipe, — 
little  bits  of  chaps.  Then  I  was  sure 
I  heard  those  sweet  calling  golden 
plover  as  I  threw  the  gun  up  and 
almost  pressed  the  trigger.  Bally 
semipalmated  again, — all  protected 
birds.  Now  I  am  fairly  sure  that  the 
flock  I  later  missed  with  both  barrels 
(Laddie  says  they  were  too  far  as 
the  fog  had  thinned)  were  golden. 
I  have  hopes  they  were  jacksnipe,  as 


I  heard  a  "scaape"  far  off  in  the  fog 
I  resurrected  myself  by  violent 
wriggling.    Laddie  grabbed  the  oil- 
skins and  I  the  two  hard  won  yellow- 
legs. 

Be  sure,  if  you  go  shooting  in  a  fog 
for  shore  birds  and  have  the  bird  book 
and  the  binoculars  and  the  gun 
pointed  right  at  the  bird,  not  to  shoot 
unless  you  are  absolutely  certain  that 
you  are  not  going  to  pay  five  dollars 
each  for  the  birds  you  thought  they 
were  but  were  not. 


Suggests  Gun  License 


Editor  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

Please  refer  to  page  number  053  in  'Rod 
and  Gun  of  November,  1920.  There  is  an 
article  written  by  J.  R.  Innis,  about  game 
protection,  I  would  like  to  give  you  my  ideas 
of  game  protection  in  Canada.  Of  course 
they  may  not  go  far  in  this  part  of  the  world 
as  I  was  raised  in  England  among  the  dogs 
and  game  where  every  man  protects  his  own. 
Just  to  make  a  long  story  short,  is  there 
anything  we  can  do  to  help  the  real  good 
sportsmen? 

First  of  all  we  will  start  with  the  man  who 
goes  out  with  dog  and  gun  at  the  fall  of  the 
year.  He  comes  home  with  an  empty  bag 
simply  because  there  is  nothing  left'  to  shoot. 
W/?//?  Because  we  have  let  so  many  young 
people  run  around  with  a  small  shot  gun  or 
a  twenty-two  lifle,  shooting  at  anything  they 
see,  in  or  out  of  season.  How  many  boys  do 
we  meet  in  mid-summer  with  a  small  rifle 
just  looking  for  something  to  shoot  at? 
By  chance  foe  comes  up  against  an  old  part- 
ridge with  her  brood  of  perhaps  six  or  seven 
chicks.  Naturally,  she  makes  a  big  fuss  to 
give  her  brood  a  chance  to  get  away  to  some 
safe  place,  in  the  meantime  perhaps  the  young 
fellow  who  is  not  a  sportsman  puts  up  his 
rifle,  shoots,  and  perhaps  only  wounds  her  for 
the  time  being.  What  happens  to  her  then? 
Mr.  Fox  or  Mr.  Cat  comes  along  and  gets  her. 
Then  her  baby  chicks  are  left  to  die  from  cold 
and  starvation. 

Another  thing  I  have  seen  done.  While 
some  fellows  are  on  their  summer  holidays 
with  their  lady  loves  sitting  in  a  boat  or  canoe, 
in  the  shade  of  an  old  tree,  the  fellow  thinks 
he  is  a  real  sport  by  taking  along  a  twenty- 
two  rifle.  Out  comes  a  muskrat  or  some  other 
fur  bearing  animal,  the  girl  of  course  holds  her 


breath  while  her  gentleman  shoots  the  animal 
instead  of  sitting  stiJI  and  watching  it  work 
which  would  be  more  interesting.  After  he 
has  killed  it,  what  happens  to  her  young? 
They  all  die  Irom  starvation.  Then 
when  he  gets  back  to  the  hotel  he  blows  what 
a  good  shot  he  is.  If  he  wants  to  shoot,  why 
not  buy  a  few  clay  pipes  and  shoot  at  them?j 

When  you  ask  a  game  warden  what  that 
fellow  is  doing  catching  game  out  of  season, 
his  only  answ  er  is,  "Oh  well,  that  man  is  a 
good  neighbour  he  won't  do  much  harm." 
Only  this  last  fall  I  saw  a  man  setting  lines 
and  rods  to  catch  fish  that  were  out  of  season, 
I  don't  see  any  reason  why  those  fellows  should 
get  away  with  such  a  crime. 

Now  sportsmen,  I  have  dogs  and  a  gun  of 
my  own,  but  being  a  salaried  man  do  not  get 
much  chance  to  get  away.  I  think  we  could 
help  the  game  protection  by  introducing  a 
gun  license  in  Canada.  If  a  man  wants  to 
go  shooting  let  him  pay  his  license,  to  be 
renewed  each  year  at  the  post  offices.  This 
wrould  mean  that  when  a  policeman  meets  a 
man  with  a  gun  in  a  case,  ask  him  for  his 
license,  if  he  had  not  purchased  one  then  deal 
with  him  accordingly.  By  doing  this  the 
Government  could  afford  to  pay  two  men  to 
go  around,  all  over  Canada  looking  for  the 
defaulters.  They  could  make  the  law  so  that 
a  boy  could  shoot  with  his  guardian,  provid- 
ing the  guardian  had  a  license. 

Please  note  this  is  only  my  idea  of  the 
game.  There  are  many  men  who  go  out 
shooting,  who  would  kick  hard  at  the  idea  of 
paying  even  three  or  five  dollars  a  year. 

I  am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

C.  C.  Costar. 


F.  V.  Williams 


E  were  just  nicely 
settled  on  that  old 
log  when  a  rustlin' 
in  the  bush  back  of 
us  caught  our  atten- 
tion; just  the  faint- 
est rustle  imaginable 
and  we  sat  as  quiet 
as  two  human  beings 


could  and  wondered  what  on  earth 
was  in  there  under  that  evergreen 
It  was  a  bright  sunshiny  day    over  the  log  a  few  feet  from  us  and 

sitting  upright  began  watching  some- 


bush. 

in  early  spring  and  a  party  "of  us 
had  journeyed  to  Tobermory  to 
fish  for  herring  through  the  ice.  The 
weather  had  turned  so  warm  that  the 
ice  had  become  too  soft  to  be  safe  and 
here  we  were  seated  on  aforesaid  old 
log  with  a  mysterious  rustling  going  on 
in  the  bush  behind  us.  In  back  of 
this  fringe  of  evergreen  bush  rose  the 
face  of  a  cliff,  and  the  face  of  the  cliff 
and  our  two  selves  were  getting  a 
right  royal  toasting  in  the  spring 
sunshine. 

"Say,  old  top,  I  could  lay  down 
here  and  go  to  sleep,"  remarked  my 
companion,  and  at  the*  sound  of  his 
voice,  again  that  mysterious  rustling. 
I  scowled  a  warning,  and  we  'froze' 
there  on  that  log  for  ten  minutes, 
and  then — a  rabbit  leaped  lightly 


thing  in  the  dead  grass  ,and  twifes 
beside  the  log.  As  we  looked,  the 
little  fellow  evidently  in  terror,  as  he 
was  visibly  trembling — began  to  sink 
down  on  all  fours.  There  was  a 
sudden  sharp  challenging  buz-z-z  be- 
yond. As  the  rabbit  leaped  a  dia- 
mond backed  snake  shot  out  and 
struck  at  him  in  mid-air.  He  fell 
sprawling  sideways,  got  up  and  leaped 
away  with  a  terrified  squeal.  "Good 
Heavens,  man,  did  you  see  that?" 
"Did  I  see  it?"  We  were  both  on  our 
feet  and  there  leisurely  recovering 
himself  from  his  strike  was  a  big 
rattler.  He  caught  sight  of  us  at  the 
same  instant,  and  with  an  almost 
imperceptible  movement,  he  was 
coiled  and  ready  to  strike. 
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Before  I  realized  what  had  happened, 
my  friend  had  hurled  a  three  or  four 
pound  jagged  piece  of  broken  rock 
straight  into  that  reptile's  coiled 
body.  The  thud  of  the  rock 
striking  the  ground  and  the  threshing 
about  of  the  wounded  snake  seemed 
to  awaken  snakes  from  everywhere. 
Personally,  I  saw  five  in  as  many 
seconds,  and  there  was  no  need  to 
have  my  companion  yell  "Beat  it." 
We  ran  out  on  to  a  more  open  piece 
of  ground  and  started  for  the  beach. 
The  beautiful  spring  day,  our  fishing 
trip  a  failure, — it  was  all  forgotten 
in  the  haste  to  get  away  from  the 
neighborhood  of  those  snakes.  Half 
way  to  the  beach,  my  friend  who  was 
following  me  suddenly  yelled,  "Holy 
mackerel,  look  back  at  that  cliff! 

We  had  been  following  the  cliff 
but  had  left  it  and  had  started 
directly  for  the  beach.  We  were  out 
in  the  open  now  where  a  breeze  that 
still  felt  a  bit  wintry  was  sweeping  in 
off  the  water.  There  was  little  danger 
of  snakes  here  and  I  stopped  and 
looked  back.  Say!  I  didn't  suppose 
there  were  so  many  rattlesnakes  in 
the  whole  Dominion  of  Canada  as 
there  were  collected  in  a  few  hundred 
feet  of  sheltered,  sunny  spots  among 
those  rocks.  There  were  knots  and 
bunches  of  snakes,  crawling  and 
basking  there  in  the  sun,  and  ye 
gods!  the  snow  was  still  lying  in  spots 
where  the  sun  was  not  so  warm  and 
ice  stiil  in  the  lake. 

We  walked  a  half  mile  down  the 
beach  to  an  old  fisherman's  place,  and 
seeing  the  old  fellow  out  at  work  in 
his  wee  yard,  we  headed  that 
way.  Arriving  at  the  place,  we 
paused  and  asked  him  if  he  had  ever 
heard  of  rattlesnakes  in  this  part  of 
the  country?  For  a  moment  he  eyed 
us  curiously,  and  then  queried, 
"Didn't  I  see  you  fellers  comin' 
from  up  there  at  the  foot  of  the  cliff 
just  now?"  We  admitted  we  had, 
"An'  you  didn't  see  no  snakes?" 
Right  here  my  friend  could  not  resist 
trying  to  say  something  funny, 
"Well;  he  answered,  we  thought  we 
saw  a  snake's  track  up  there  but  were 
not  sure  about  it! 

"Oh,  I  see,"  the  old  fisherman 
answered,  "you  were  not  sure  about 


it.  Well,  well,  that's  too  bad  you're 
not  sure,  but  if  you  want  to  make 
good  and  sure  there's  snakes  there, 
you  just  walk  straight  back  the  way 
you  came  and  climb  up  that  cliff  a 
little  piece  and  you'll  be  able  to 
'smell'  them,  and  you  won't  have  to 
bother  with  their  tracks" 

We  then  admitted  to  our  informant 
what  we  had  seen,  as  by  the  amused 
twinkle  in  his  .eyes  he  had  already 
guessed  why  we  were  talking  about 
snakes. 

"Yes,"  he  went  on,  "there's  snakes 
enough  in  them  durned  rockpiles 
back  there  to  pizen  the  whole  Pro- 
vince of  Ontario  if  they  ever  started 
out,  and  what  they  live  on  gets  me. 
I've  been-  here  for  years  and  the 
snakes  now  are  thicker'n  ever.  A 
rich  feller  what  ownes  a  bunch  of 
land  in  back  there,  says  he's  goin' 
to  turn  loose  a  couple  o'  car  loads  of 
hogs  here  this  summer  to  clean  up  on 
them  there  snakes.  He  tells  me  that 
snake  pizen  don't  bother  hogs." 
We  had  to  admit  we  were  not  sure  on 
this  point,  and  as  our  time  was 
getting  short  we  bade  our  friend 
good-bye  and  left  for  home. 

It  was  twenty  months  before  I 
again  had  the  opportunity  of  visiting 
Tobermory;  two  years  nearly,  and 
from  the  paint  brush  of  Jack  Frost 
had  come  the  first  few  autumn  tints. 
The  woods  were  great  splashes  of 
gold  and  red  with  still  enough  green 
to  set  off  the  more  brilliant  colors. 
The  mornings  were  a  bit  frosty,  and 
the  days  simply  grand.  •  We  were 
enjoying  every  minute  of  life  at  our 
camp,  and  on  one  of  these  fine  morn- 
ings, who  should  walk  in  on  us  but 
our  friend  the  fisherman  of  two  years 
before.  He  stayed  an  hour  and  dis- 
cussed everything  from  politics  to  the 
latest  rifle.*  Just  before  he  was 
leaving,  he  inquired  it  we  would  care 
for  so'me  'wild  pork'  to  help  out  our 
larder.  "You  see,"  he  went  on, 
"them  snakes  was  pretty  nigh  cleaned 
up  by  the  pigs  they  turned  loose  and 
now  all  along  through  that  big  swamp 
you  can  find  wild  hogs  most  any  time. 
Some  of  that  pork  is  mighty  good 
eatin'  for  a  change."  As  soon  as  our 
visitor  had  departed,  my  pal  and  I 
at  once  Legan  discussing  'pig'  pro 
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and  con.  Partner  finally  ended  the 
whole  controversy  as  far  as  he  was 
concerned  by  saying  he'd  bet  I  could 
hunt  a  week  and  never  see  a  wild  pig, 


"His  mane  bristling  and — 


J  IN  CANADA 

and  if  I  did  it  would  probably  be  some 
old  'razor'  back  that  wouldn't  be  fit 
to  eat  and  finished  up  by  asking,  "Do 
you  ever  expect  to  get  any  sport  out 
ol  shooting  pigs?"  I  had  no  answer  for 
this,  but,  I  had  a  hunch  that  there 
might, — mind  now  I  was  not  saying 
I  was  sure, —  but  I  put  a  great  deal 
of  confidence  in  what  the  old  man 
told  me, — and  I  might  get  a  nice 
piece  of  acorn  fed  pork  for  our  camp 
fare  that  would  prove  mighty  wel- 
come. In  spite  of  the  laughter  of  my 
companion  I  took  my  44  Winchester 
and  started  out. 

The  swamp  was  easy  to  locate.  It 
was  such  an  enormous  piece  of  wild 
land  that  there  was  all  sorts  of  room 
for  a  thousand  hogs  should  they 
choose  to  make  their  home  there. 
For  the  first  two  hours  after  arriving 
at  my  hunting  ground  I  did  not  see 
even  a  hog  track,  and  then  I  did  find 
signs  and  plenty  of  them,  in  a  little 
piece  of  soft  ground  between  two 
ridges.  Th's  piece  of  low  ground  led 
to  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  so  I 
climbed  the  side  of  the  opposite  ridge 
into  a  piece  of  heavy  timber  and 
crossing  through  this  to  the  edge 
stood  there  in  the  shadow  under  a 
great  tree  watching  the  swamp.  Per- 
haps ten  minutes  passed  and  then 
out  of  the  tall  grass  a  medium  sized, 
what  I  would  have  called  a  year  old 
pig,  walked  out. 

The  distance  was  eighty,  perhaps 
ninety  yards,  and  I  stepped  back  into 
the  deeper  shadow  and  drew  a  careful 
bead  on  that  pig's  shoulder.  I  held 
carefully  and  pressed  the  trigger,  and 
the  pig  went  down.  He  jumped  up 
again  and  began  to  run  in  an  un- 
steady circle,  then  he  went  down 
again,  slowly,  but  squealing.  Say, 
I  never  heard  such  squeals,  and  the 
first  thing  I  remember  seeing  was  a 
monster  boar,  his  mane  bristling  and 
his  whole  attitude  bespeaking  trouble, 
coming  crashing  through  that  under- 
bursh  and  swamp  grass.  He  sure 
was  coming,  and.  then  I  heard  a 
movement  on  the  right  and  there 
were  two  other  regular  wild  hogs. 
They  were  already  in  the  open,  and 
there,  back  of  that  big  boar  came  two 
others,'  one  as  large  as  the  leader. 

I  thought  perhaps  at  first  they 
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might  not  see  me,  but  I  was  soon 
disillusioned  as  to  this  for  the  big 
fellow  did  not  even  glance  at  the  dead 
pig.  He  came  straight  for  the  place 
where  I  was  standing.  Possibly  he 
had  been  watching  me  from  cover 
from  the  first.  At  any  rate,  he  knew 
where  I  was  and  he  was  coming  to 
get  me,  as  to  that,  there  was  no  doubt, 
and  now  the  whole  tribe  was  with 
him.  I  took  a  careful  aim  and  let 
go.  He  dropped  to  his  knees  but 
was  up  again  in  a  second  and  came 
on  as  fast  as  ever,  squealing  with  rage 
and  so  close  I  could  see  his  little  red 
eyes  like  two  glowing  coals.  I  fired 
once  more  and  as  I  did  so  he  stepped 
into  a  little  hollow  and  I  missed.  #  I 
had  had  seven  shots  in  the  magazine 
of  my  rifle;  three  of  them  were  gone, 
and  there  were  now  at  least  ten  wild 
hogs  charging  me,  the  nearest,  the 
big  boar  not  ten  yards  away. 

I  had  always  figured  I  had  an 
average  amount  of  nerve  but  it  was 
act  quickly  or  put  up  a  close  quarter 
scrap  with  that  bunch.  Common 
sense  told  me  to  -get  out  of  the  way. 
I  hesitated  for  a  second  or  two  and 
tried  to  cram  in  a  couple  more  cart- 
ridges, then  with  the  big  fellow — who 
was  bleeding  from  a  wound  in  the  side 
of  his  ugly  face, — ten  feet  away,  I 
dropped  my  rifle  and  jumped  for  the. 
nearest  branch  of  the  tree  I  stood 
near.  Thank  fortune,  I  made  it 
and  pulled  myself  up  out  of  reach 
just  as  that  bunch  of  pigs  closed 
around  the  foot  of  my  tree.  Say, 
how  they  did  romp  and  race  around 
there  for  a  few  minutes. 

,  The  big  fellow  of  the  bunch  seemed 
to  have  it  in  for  my  rifle  and  he,  along 
with  another;  tore  at  it  and  stamped 
on  it  with  their  forefeet.  In  a  few 
minutes  they  gave  this  up  as*  a  bad 
job  apparently  and  began  rooting  and 
snuffing  about  the  foot  of  the  tree. 
Then  one  of  them  got  his  eye  on  me 
perched  up  there  in  the  branches  and 
he  bristled  up  and  grunted  savagely 
a  few  times.  He  then  went  away  and 
lay  down  a  few  feet  from  the  tree, 
and  there  I  camped  for  three  hours 
with  that  army  of  pigs  cutting  off 
my  retreat. 

I  was  just  beginning  to  think  I'd 
have  to  give  it  up  and  drop  out  of 


the  tree,  grab  my  rifle  and  make  the 
best  fight  for  it  that  I  could.  My 
limbs  were  becoming  so  cramped  and 
numb,  I  could  hardly  move  and  it 


-his  whole  attitude  bespeaking  trouble.' 
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would  only  be  a  question  of  time  till 
I  fell  out,  then  I  would  get  it,  already 
I  could  fancy  that  big  boar  with  me 
on  the  ground  ripping  at  me  with 
those  tusks  of  his. 

A  twig  snapped  over  in  the  swamp, 
then  there  was  a  rustle  of  some  heavy 
body  moving  through  the  bush.  The 
big  leader  leaped  to  his  feet  and  for 
about  one  minute  he  stood  and 
watched  that  swamp  in  silence.  Then 
with  a  short  grunt,  as  if  he  was  giving 
a  command,  away  he  went  and  the 
whole  drove  after  him.  As  I  watched 
I  could  see  the  grasses  waving  and 
the  bush  bending  and  snapping  as 
they  tore  away  through  the  thicket. 

What  it  was  that  attracted  their 
attention  and  caused  them  to  leave 
my  tree  I  did  not  know — but  I  do 
believe  to  this  day  that  another  half 


hour  in  that  tree  would  have  been 
my  finish.  I  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  fell  in  a  heap.  It  took  me  a  good 
five  minutes  of  thrashing  about^and 
rubbing  my  stiffened  limbs  to  get 
the  circulation  started,  then  I  cram- 
med the  magazine  of  my  rifle  full  of 
cartridges  and  with  one  in  the  cham- 
ber I  ran  quickly  out  to  the  dead 
pig  I  had  shot,  bled  it,  and  partially 
cleaned  it  with  my  small  belt  knife, 
then  made  tracks  for  camp.  Three 
of  the  boys  and  the  fisherman  re- 
turned with  me  to  the  scene  of  my 
adventure.  We  were  all  armed  but 
we  saw  no  pigs  except  the  dead  one 
which  we  carried  back  to  camp. 
That  wild  acorn  and  beechnut  fed 
pork  was  great.  We  gave  the  old 
fisherman  a  quarter  of  the  pig  for  he 
had  tipped  us  off. 


TSie  Snow  Is  Thawing 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


The  snow  is  thawing,  the  crows  are  cawing. 
The  sun  is  warm  and  high; 

The  sap  is  flowing, 

The  cocks  are  crowing, 
The  bright  May  days  are  nigh! 

The  ice  is  out  on  the  lake  and  stream, 
The  glistening  coat  is  shed, 

And  the  eddies  whirl, 

With  a  dash  and  curl, 
Now  the  winter  days  are  fled! 

The  pussies  wink  on  the  willow  top, 
The  cat-kins  dangle  their  tails — 

Then  heigh!  hum!  ho! 

To  the  brook  we  go, 
By  the  same  old  well-worn  trails! 


The  hair-bell  sways  on  the  old  backridge, 
The  crocus  opens  her  folds, — 

The  buds  are  bursting, 

The  roots  are  thirsting, 
The  red  squirrel  chatters  and  scolds! 

The  heart  is  beating  a  glad  refrain, 
The  blood  mounts  up  to  the  cheek, 

The  brooks  are  brimming, 

The  fish  are  swimming, 
A  day  seems  more  than  a  week! 

The  snow  is  thawing,  the  crows  are  cawing, 
The  sun  is  warm  and  high; 

The  sap  is  flowing, 

The  cocks  are  crowing, 
The  bright  May  days  are  nigh! 


Bad  Medicine 

Some  Fireside  Yarns 
E.  D alton  Tipping 


WHILE  walking  up  Jasper  on 
my  way  to  supper  the  other 
evening,  who  should  I  en- 
counter, but  my  old  friend  of  the 
north  country,  Yukon  Dan. 

He  had  reached  Edmonton  that 
afternoon  with  a  shipment  of  furs, 
and  was  on  his  way  to  supper  when 
I  met  him;  so  of  course  I  asked  him 
to  come  and  dine  with  me. 

I  noticed  with  some  resentment 
that  we  were  the  cause  of  amused 
scrutiny  by  passers  by,  as  we  walked 
to  my  hotel,  and  only  then  realized 
that  Dan's  costume  was  a  little  out 
of  keeping  with  his  present  surround- 
ings. 

He  wore  the  habitual  garb  of  the 
north  country,  namely,  a  blanket 
coat  with  a  big  capoo  hanging  down 
the  back,  trousers  of  the  same,  a  fur 
cap,  and  on  his  feet  a  pair  of  fancy 
beaded  moccasins;  but  to  me  he 
was  just  natural  Dan,  and  the  sight 
of  him,  carried  me  back  to  his  little 
log  cabin  in  the  silent  north. 

I  told  him,  that  it  would  please  me 
very  much  if  he  would  share  my 
bachelor  quarters  with  me,  while 
in  the  city;  and  that  after  supper  I 
wished  him  to  meet  some  of  my  par- 
ticular chums;  which  invitation  he 
accepted  with  thanks. 

Oh!  wouldn't  I  have  a  surprise  for 
the  boys  at  the  club  on  presenting 
Dan,  whom  they  had  heard  me 
speak  so  much  about;  and  that 
blanket  suit,  I  wouldn't  for  anything 
have  him  dressed  differently.  After 
supper  we  smoked  and  chatted  for 
a  little  while,  and  then  strolled  over 
to  the  club. 

When  I  ushered  Dan  in,  the  various 
expressions  on  the  boys'  faces  made 
a  study;  but  on  hearing  the  name, 
Yukon  Dan,  they  simply  took  him 
by  storm. N  Little  I  thought  on  our 
way  to  the  club,  the  surprise  that 
was  in  store  for  us.  I  presented  the 
boys  in  turn,  but  the  surprise  came 
when  I  introduced  Ed. 


"Dan  let  me  make  you  acquainted 
with  our  big  game  hunter,  Edwin 
Walker."  Dan  grasped  Ed's  hand 
and  quickly  said. 

"Is  your  father's  name  Jack 
Walker,?  I. know  it  is,  I  can  see  the 
likeness  in  your  features;  your  father 
and  I  were  partners  on  the  Peace 
River,  twenty-five  years  ago." 

Ed  answered. 

"Yes,  my  father  is  Jack  Walker, 
and  you  sir,  must  be  Dan  McCrae 
of  whom  I  have  heard  him  speak  so 
often,  but  I  never  heard  him  speak 
of  you  as  Yukon  Dan." 

"I  earned  that  title  at  Dawson 
some  years  after  your  father  and  I 
lost  track  of  each  other."  Then 
Ed  made  a  rush  for  the  door. 

"I'll  have  dad  down  here  in  twenty 
minutes,"  he  exclaimed! 

Dan '  had  become  quite  excited, 
and  talked  about  his  first  meeting 
with  Ed's  father;  while  we  quietly 
waited  to  witness  the  reunion  of 
these  old  frontiersmen. 

We  had  not  long  to  wait,  for  pres- 
ently in  they  came,  and  the  way 
they  greeted  each  other,  was  refresh- 
ing beyond  words. 

Naturally  they  commenced  re- 
calling incidents  which  happened 
when  they  were  last  together,  and 
for  our  benefit,  gave  them  in  detail, 
which  I  will  try  to  relate. 

Dan  turned  to  his  old  partner. 
"Say  Jack!  Will  you  ever  forget  the 
awful  time  we  had  , trying  to  locate 
that  Indian  gold  mine?" 

Then  turning  to  the  boys,  he  said. 

"Walker  and  I  had  been  prospecting 
for  two  months  on  the  Pembina,  west 
of  Edmonton;  lining  our  boat  up 
stream,  and  some  job  it  was,  as  the 
fall  of  the  river  was  very  great,  the 
rapids  becoming  more  numerous  as 
we  worked  up. 

"One  evening  while  preparing  our 
camp,  we  were  surprised  by  a  visit 
from  an  Indian,  he  spoke  pretty  good 
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English,  and  seemed  quite  friendly, 
so  we  asked  him  to  eat  with  us. 

"He  told  us,  his  camp  was  one  mile 
up  river.  T  come  from  Morley,' 
he  said,  4 where  I  visit  my  wife's 
sister;  I  on  my  way  home  to  Lac  St. 
Anne.' 

' '  He  asked  us  what  we  were  doing,  so 
I  showed  him  our  gold  pans,  and  said, 
'Washing  money  out  of  river.' 

"Then  he  said,  'you  get  him  lots 
money?'  I  shook  my  head  and  said, 
'No,  not  yet. 

"Then  he  drew  from  his  pocket,  a 
piece  of  white  quartz,  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  on  turning  it 
over  we  were  amazed  to  see  that  one 
third  of  its  surface  consisted  of  pure 
gold,  in  big  jagged  lumps;  he  wished 
to  know  what  the  sample  was  worth. 
We  asked  if  there  was  more  where  he 
found  it,  but  he  said,  'No,  I  find  him 
in  little  creek  two  days  ago,  I  get  off 
my  horse  to  get  drink,  creek  nearly 
dry,  not  running,  just  water  in  holes; 
I  follow  up  creek*  and  find  this  on 
the  stones!' 

"Before  he  left  camp,  we  offered 
him  a  winter's  grubstake,  a  new  rifle, 
and  fifty  traps  of  his  own  choice, 
from  the  Hudson's  Bay  Store,  if 
he  would  show  us  the  creek. 

"He  told  us,  he  had  his  squaw  with 
him,  who  was  sick,  so  wanted  to 
get  her  home,  but  'may  be  he  come 
back';  which  of  course  we  knew  was 
his  way  of  putting  us  off,  as  the 
Indians  have  a  foolish  superstition 
about  putting  a  white  man  wise  to  a 
rich  prospect;  they  think  it  brings 
them  Bad  Medicine,  (bad  luck). 
So  after  he  had  gone,  we  commenced 
making  plans.  First  of  all,  it  meant 
a  trip  back  to  Edmonton,  to  get 
horses  and  a  fresh  outfit. 

"It  being  the  latter  part  of  Septem- 
ber, we  had  a  month  before  the 
freeze  up  to  make  the  trip;  and  al- 
though neither  of  us  had  travelled 
the  old  Morley  trail,  we  had  a  good 
idea  of  the  course  it  took,  besides 
being  constantly  travelled  by  Indians, 
would  be  easy  to  follow. 

"So  early  next  morning  we  packed 
up  and  were  soon  floating  merrily 
down  stream. 

"A  day  and  a  half  brought  us  to 
where  the  Yellow  Head  Pass  trail 


crossed  the  Pembina;  here  we  left 
our  boat,  and  got  old  Jimmie  Mc- 
Donald who  kept  the  stopping-place, 
to  take  us  to  Edmonton,  which  we 
made  in  four  days. 

"While  Walker  bought  our  grub- 
stake I  rustled  around  and  picked  up 
four  packhorses  also  two  saddle 
horses,  and  two  days  later  found  us 
well  on  the  trail  again. 

The  night  of  the  seventh  day 
brought  us  to  our  old  camp  where 
we  had  entertained  the  Indian.  Just 
to  think  of  it,  two  days  from  there 
was  where  the  Indian  said  he  found 
the  gold.  Next  morning  we  located 
the  pack-trait  the  Indian  had  come 
in  on,  and  night  found  us  a  good 
twenty  miles  nearer  our  goal.  But 
the  day  had  been  a  strenuous  one, 
as  the  trail  followed  the  course  of  the 
Pembina,  making  it  necessary  to 
cross  innumerable  ravines  and  coulees 
formed  by  creeks  flowing  into  the 
river.  About  5.30  in  the  afternoon 
our  trail  wound  down  on  to  a  big 
flat  surrounded  on  three  sides  by 
hills,  with  the  river  to  the  left;  and  as 
there  was  ideal  rustling  for  the  horses, 
we  decided  to  spend  the  night  there. 
While  packing  up  next  morning  we 
were  surprised  by  a  visit  from  a  band 
of  wild  horses;  they  came  out  on  the 
side-hill  northwest  of  our  camp,  the 
leader,  well  in  advance  of  the  main 
herd,  eyeing  our  outfit  with  curiosity, 
head  erect,  snorting  his  defiance. 
Then  turning,  they  galloped  over  the 
ridge  and  out  of  sight.  I  should  j  udge 
there  were  about  thirty  in  the  herd, 
and  in  that  bunch  there  were  sure 
some  beauties;  but  say!  I'll  bet  they 
would  give  a  man  an  interesting  time 
before  he  could  turn  any  of  them  off 
as  ladies'  single  drivers. 

"We  had  only  travelled  a  short 
distance  when  we  came  to  where  our 
pack-trail  forked,  one  crossing  the 
Pembina,  the  other  keeping  right  on; 
the  one  that  crossed  the  river  looked 
to  be  the  most  travelled,  so  we  follow- 
ed it;  we  had  no  difficulty  in  fording 
as  the  water  was  scarcely  more  than 
a  foot  deep.    From  here   our  trail  i 
left  the  river  and  took  a  south-  j 
westerly  course;  the  first  few  miles 
were  good  travelling,  but  after  that  i 
we  got  into  muskeg  and  bog  holes 
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kept  soft  by  springs,  and  had  great 
difficulty  in  getting  through.  Early 
in  the  afternoon  we  crossed  the  divide 
and  had  a  grand  view  of  the  valley  of 
the  Brazeau  River,  with  the  main 
range  of  the  Rockies  looming  up  to 
the  west. 

"Before  night  our  trail  had  wound 
down  to  the  river,  following  its 
course  southwest,  and  here  we  were 
again  fortunate  in  coming  upon  a 
large  hay  flat  similar  to  the  one  we 
had  left  on  the  Pembina.  This,  we 
decided  was  to  be  our  headquarters 
for  several  days,  while  we  prospected 
the  surrounding  country. 

"If  there  is  anything  in  this  Indian 
bad  medicine,  (or  in  other  words) 
casting  an  evil  spell  on  one;  some 
Indian  must  surely  have  hurled  his 
vengeance  upon  us;  as  this  camp  was 
to  be  the  start  of  our  catastrophies, 
which  came  fast  and  furious. 

"At  our  various  camps  along  the 
route  we  had  no  difficulty  in  holding 
our  horses,  by  keeping  two  on  picket, 
the  other  four  never  wandered  very 
far;  so  on  pulling  into  camp  on  the 
Brazeau  flat,  we  picketed  our  two 
horses,  turning  the  rest  loose,  think- 
ing no  more  about  them,  and  were 
soon  comfortably  settled  for  the 
night. 

"About  four  o'clock  in  the  morning 
I  was  awakened  by  the  galloping  of 
horses,  and  a  lot  of  snorting,  coming 
from  the  direction  where  we  had  our 
other  horses  tied.  Something  had 
undoubtedly  given  them  a  bad  scare, 
in  the  dim  light  I  could  only  see  one 
of  our  picketed  horses,  the  other 
evidently  had  broken  loose,  he  was 
rearing  and  plunging  at  his  rope; 
Walker  and  I  each  grabbed  our 
rifles,  but  before  we  could  get  out, 
he  had  broken  his  rope,  and  was  soon 
galloping  down  the  flat  in  the  direc- 
tion the  others  had  gone. 

"Then  in  the  grey  light  we  saw  the 
cause  of  their  panic,  in  the  form  of  a 
huge  grizzly  bear.  He  was  lumbering 
down  the  flat  in  rapid  pursuit  of  our 
horses;  we  fired  several  shots  at  him, 
but  as  the  light  was  bad,  and  he  must 
have  been  fully  four  hundred  yards 
from  us,  I  don't  thinkwe  hit  him  But 
had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  him 
[|    change  his  course,  making  for  the 


river  where  he  disappeared  in  some 
thick  brush. 

"We  then  decided  to  have  break- 
fast, and  start  out  at  once  after  our 
horses.  We  had  only  left  camp  a  short 
time  when  it  commenced  to  rain.  We 
followed  the  tracks  till  we  reached  the 
muskeg  country  and  there  lost  them; 
as  we  had  only  a  lunch  with  us,  we 
struck  back  to  camp,  tired,  hungry, 
and  soaking  wet.  It  was  long  after 
dark  when  we  reached  our  tent,  and 
as  soon  as  our  hunger  was  satisfied 
we  rolled  into  our  blankets,  and  being 
properly  tired  out,  were  soon  asleep  . 

"Next  morning  it  was  still  raining, 
so  we  lay  in  camp  and  talked  over 
our  situation.  To  be  left  away  back 
in  that  wild  country  without  horses 
was  a  serious  matter;  but  we  felt  con- 
fident that  we  could  overtake  them 
before  they  got  too  far,  and  decided 
next  morning  to  start  out,  rain  or 
shine,  with  grub  and  blankets,  and 
hunt  till  we  found  them  Of  course 
if  it  came  to  the  worst  we  could  build 
a  raft,  load  on  our  outfit,  and  float 
down  the  Brazeau,  (which  empties 
into  the  Saskatchewan)  and  thence 
on  to  Edmonton,  but  that  would  not 
be  without  its  dangers,  as  I  remem- 
bered hearing  of  a  Government  en- 
gineering party,  making  the  same 
trip  a  few  years  before,  and  nearly 
losing  their  lives  by  going  over  falls, 
or  something  of  the  kind.  However, 
our  first  move  was  to  try  and  recover 
our  horses;  so  we  spent  the  rest  of 
the  day  baking  bannocks,  and  getting 
things  in  shape  for  our  trip. 

"Next  morning  we  were  up  early, 
the  rain  had  storJped  and  weather 
looked  settled,  so  after  breakfast  we 
shouldered  our  packs,  and  with  rifle 
in  hand  were  again  on  the  march. 
As  the  rain  had  completely  obliterated 
all  tracks,  we  figured  our  best  plan 
was  to  make  across  to  our  former 
camp  on  the  Pembina,  and  might 
possibly  see  some  sign  of  them  there. 
On  reaching  the  Pembina  we  found 
we  would  have  to  make  a  raft  to  get 
across,  as  owing  to  the  heavy  rain, 
it  had  risen  over  two  feet.  As  we 
had  two  ropes  with  us,  also  a  small 
axe,  we  soon  got  some  drift  logs  roped 
together  and  made  the  other  side 
without  much  trouble. 
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"On  climbing  up  to  the  flat,  what 
was  our  amazement,  to  not  only 
see  our  own  horses,  but  the  wild  band 
all  feeding  together,  and  before  we 
had  a  chance  to  think,  some  of  them 
got  sight  of  us,  and  with  a  snort  of 
alarm,  away  they  went,  our  own 
horses  keeping  abreast  of  the  leaders. 
As  by  this  time  it  was  growing  dark, 
we  picked  a  sheltered  place  for  our 
night  camp;  also  cutting  an  outfit  of 
spruce  boughs,  the  ground  being  still 
wet  from  the  rain.  We  took  turns 
in  keeping  on  the  fire,  so  in  that  way 
were  each  able  to  get  a  little  sleep. 

"As  soon  as  it  was  daylight  we 
started  out  once  more  in  a  final  effort 
to  recover  our  lost  horses.  We 
searched  till  noon  without  getting  a 
sight  of  them,  and  as  we  had  only 
enough  grub  for  another  day,  we 
decided  to  give  them  up,  and  trust 
to  the  raft  to  land  us  with  our  outfit 
in  Edmonton. 

"That  evening  while  seated  *atx the 
camp  fire  we  talked  the  trip  over; 
there  was  nothing  to  prevent  us  from 
still  spending  some  time  prospecting, 
besides  making  that  trip  down  the 
Brazeau  would  give  us  a  splendid  op- 
portunity to  prospect  all  the  way 
down. 

"So  next  morning  we  started  back 
to  camp,  feeling  that  we  might  be  a 
lot  worse  off,  and  reached  the  Brazeau 
flat  while  the  sun  was  still  quite 
high. 

"Walker  was  walking  in  the  lead 
and  suddenly  stopped  and  pointed 
ahead,  'Say!  Isn't  that  the  clump  of 
willows  where  we  had  our  tent  pitch- 
ed?' I  looked,  'sure  enough,'  but 
the  tent  was  gone.  We  quickly  ran 
over,  .and,  Oh!  what  a  mixup,  our 
tent  was  on  the  ground,  just  torn  in 
ribbons,  everything  was  covered  with 
flour,  our  sack  containing  our  sugar 
was  all  chewed  up  and  in  short,  our 
complete  outfit  was  scattered  all  over 
the  flat.  Walker  gave  me  one  blank 
look,  and  we  both  said — 'Bears!'  and 
something  more  which  I  won't  repeat. 

"Of  course  our  first  task  was  to 
recover  what  was  not  spoiled.  First 
we  got  our  tea  pail  which  we  had  with 
us,  and  started  gathering  up  beans; 
we  found  a  pint  of  salt  in  the  end  of 
a  bag,  but  everything  else  in  the  grub 
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line  was  spoiled.  Our  blankets 
though  badly  torn  were  still  of  use; 
but  the  most  important  find  of  all 
was  our  emergency  stock  of  matches 
which  I  had  in  a  strong  beer  bottle, 
well  corked  to  be  sure  of  them  keeping 
dry.  It  was  lying  in  the  long  grass, 
about  thirty  feet  from  the  camp,  and 
only  by  accident  I  stumbled  over  it. 

"Our  dunnage  bag  containing  our 
ammunition  and  medicine  kit  had 
been  carried  away  intact,  although 
we  spent  considerable  time  looking 
for  it,  we  never  found  it.  We  were 
certainly  a  pretty  dejected  pair  that 
night,  and  planned  that  early  next 
morning,  we  would  make  our  raft, 
and  lose  no  time  in  getting  away,  as 
our  only  food  consisted  of  about  two 
quarts  of  beans,  and  a  little  tea,  the 
latter  we  had  with  us  when  tracking 
the  horses. 

"I'll  never  forget  that  night  as 
long  as  I  live,  I  must  have  done 
nothing  but  dream  nightmares. 

"  'First  off,'  I  was  trying  to  ride 
a  slippery  log  through  fearful  rapids  to 
end  in  going  over  a  fall  that  seemed 
to  have  no  bottom,  for  I  went  down, 
down,  down,  until  I  woke  up.  Then  i 
I  would  be  at  death's  grip  with  a 
grizzly,  and  would  again  wake  up 
just  in  time  to  escape  the  awful  sen- 
sation of  being  mauled  to  death. 
Suddenly,  I  was  awakened  by  the 
crack  of  a  rifle,  I  sat  up  and  rubbed 
my  eyes,  it  was  quite  light;  Walker 
was  standing  by  the  fire,  a  broad 
grin  on  his  face,  he  had  just  shot 
a  fine  buck  deer  not  four  hundred 
yards  from  camp.  Good  fortune 
was  surely  returning,  as  with  this 
addition  to  our  scanty  larder,  starva- 
tion would  be  averted  for  a  time  at I 
least.  We  lost  no  time  in  dressing  | 
our  meat,  and  very  shortly  had  a 
frying  pan  of  elegant  steak  cooking 
on  the  fire. 

"After  breakfast  we  commenced 
building  our  raft,  getting  our  material 
from  a  standing  clump  of  fire-killed 
spruce  down  the  shore  a  short  dis- 
tance. We  carried  our  logs  down  to  the 
water's  edge  and  placed  them  side 
by  side;  these  were  to  be  roped  to 
crosspieces  at  both  ends,  by  looping 
the  rope  around  each  log  and  over  the 
crosspiece,  then  before  the  roping 
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process  commenced  we  turned  each 
log  over  and  chopped  a  deep  groove 
for  the  rope  to  go  in;  this  for  a  double 
purpose,  namely,  to  keep  the  rope 
from  wearing  on  the  stones,  besides 
holding  the  logs  firmly  in  place. 

"By  noon  we  had  it  completed  and 
launched,  then  we  gathered  up  what 
remained  of  our  outfit,  blankets, 
saddles,  etc.,  placed  them  on  board 
and  lashed  them  down  with  ropes  in 
case  we  should  upset. 

4<Then  out  we  shot  into  the  stream; 
Walker  standing  at  the  front  with  a 
long  pole  to  keep  the  raft  from  run- 
ning into  cut  banks,  while  I  worked 
a  big  sweep  on  the  stern,  and  in  this 
way  we  were  able,  with  care,  to  keep 
it  straight. 

"We  built  it  about  seven  feet  wide 
by  fourteen  long,  should  it  ever  turn 
sideways  in  a  rapid  and  strike  a  rock, 
we  and  the  raft  would  quickly  part 
company;  this  was  the  one  thing 
we  had  to  watch. 

"I  should  judge  the  current  was 
carrying  us  at  the  rate  of  four  miles 
an  hour,  though  in  narrow  places  and 
through  rapids,this  speed  was  doubled, 
but  that  would  only  be  for  a  short 
distance.    The  scenery  was  simply 
grand;  huge  cutbanks  towering  above 
us,  some  of  which  were  two  hundred 
.and  fifty  feet  high,  with  grotesque 
sandstone  figures  worn  by  rain  and 
storms  of  centuries.    So  absorbed 
were  we,  that  we  had  lost  all  track  of 
time.   I  glanced  at  my  watch,  it  was 
o.ciO  and  would  be  dark  in  less  than  an 
hour;  so  I  called  to  Walker,  to 
look  out  for  a  decnt  place  to  land,  as 
at  this  point  the  cutbanks  shut  us  in 
on  both  sides.    I  noticed  with  some 
uneasiness,   that   the   current  was 
running  much  swifter.    4 What  a  fierce 
place  this  would  be  to  strike  those 
falls.'    In  the  distance  I  thought  I 
-Tieard  a  faint  roar.   Walker  heard  it 
too,  for  he  glanced  around,  with  a 
queer  look  on  his  face,  but  said 
nothing;  and  I  then  remembered 
that  he  could  not  swim. 

"The  roaring  became  louder,  just 
ahead  was  a  sharp  bend  in  the  river, 
and  to  make  matters  worse,  the 
water  had  undermined  the  banks? 
giving  a  man  no  chance  to  'frog  out.' 
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Our  only  move  was  to  keep  the  raft 
straight  and  be  on  the  alert. 

"I'll  never  forget  those  minutes  of 
suspense,  should  we  be  lost  in  this 
fierce  place,  our  fate  would  in  all 
probability,  never  be  known,  and 
go  on  file  as  another  mystery  of  the 
unknown  lands.  How  much  better 
it  would  have  been,  had  we  taken 
our  back  trail;  by  travelling  on  half 
rations,  we  might  have  made  it. 

"Every  second  that  hideous  roar 
became  louder,  until  the  very  cliffs 
seemed  to  tremble.  We  were  ap- 
proaching the  bend. 

"As  the  raft  floated  around  we 
stared;  and  could  scarcely  believe  our 
eyes.  From  two  hundred  feet  above 
us,  there  fell  as  pretty  a  waterfall  as 
one  could  imagine. 

"While  floating  by,  we  gazed  up  at 
it;  the  mental  relief  came  so  suddenly, 
that  we  seemed  almost  stunned.  I 
know  I  felt  a  big  lump  in  my  throat, 
and  for  a  minute  could  not  speak. 
Then  Walker,  wiping  the  beads  of 
perspiration  from  his  forehead  said. 
'If  I  ever  get  out  of  here  alive,  no 
more  frontier  life  for  me,  another 
scare  like  that  and  my  hair  will 
be  as  grey  as  a  badger's.' 

"We  only  travelled  a  short  dis- 
tance when  we  came  to  a  break  in 
the  cutbank  to  our  left,  forming 
a  horseshoe  bend,  below  which,  lay  a 
little  flat  of  about  five  acres,  covered 
with  scrub  spruce  and  poplars;  the 
banks  sloping  down  to  a  gravel  beach, 
making  easy  landing.  With  a  long 
rope  we  secured  the  raft  to  the  shore, 
and  were  soon  comfortably  settled  for 
the  night. 

"We  were  up  early  next  morning. 
The  whole  country  was  enveloped  in 
fog,  but  -by  the  time  our  breakfast 
was  over,  it  had  sufficiently  lifted 
to  enable  us  to  continue.  We  trav- 
elled till  noon,  running  innumerable 
rapids  without  any  mishap,  though 
several  times  we  just  grazed  big 
boulders.  Owing  to  the  heavy  strain 
on  my  stern  sweep  the  cross  braces 
had  become  loose;  so  while  Walker 
fried  our  noon  meal  of  venison,  I 
busied  myself  trying  to  strengthen 
it;  the  job  was  yet  unfinished  when 
dinner  was  announced.  While  eat- 
ing dinner  we  detected  a  muffled 
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roar  coming  from  down  stream,  and 
decided  that  Walker  should  investi- 
gate the  cause,  while  I  worked  at 
the  raft.  After  completing  my  job 
I  sat  down  to  wait  for  his  return,  and 
must  have  waited  nearly  an  hour 
before  he  came  in  sight. 

"When  he  got  in  haling  distance,  he 
called,  'It's  the  falls  all  right,  but  we 
can  make  them,'  and  then,  on  coming 
up  he  said,  'the  main  current  is  on  the 
other  side,  with  a  drop  of  about 
eight  feet,  the  fall  is  more  of  a  chute 
on  this  side;  by  unloading  our  stuff  I 
think  we  can  line  her  down.' 

"And  as  the  falls  were  over  a  mile 
from  where  we  were,  we  boarded  our 
raft  and  floated  down,  making  a 
landing  one  hundred  yards  above 
them*-  We  then  took  off  all  our 
stuff  and  with  two  long  ropes,  let 
her  down,  over  she  went,  but  as  the 
water  was  deep  at  the  foot  of  the  falls 
she  came  to  the  surface  in  good  shape. 

"We  then  carried  our  stuff  down, 
and  were  again  on  our  way,  very 
thankful  that  we  had  so  successfully 
passed  this  worrying  obstacle. 

"About  noon  we  passed  the  mouth 
of  a  large  river  flowing  in  from  the 
south,  which  on  looking  at  our  map, 
we  found  was  the  Nord egg;  two  hours 
later  we  shot  into  the  broad  waters 
of  the  Saskatchewan. 

"On  approaching  an  island,  we 
saw  a  man  baling  out  a  boat,  and 


two  others  at  a  camp-fire  on  the 
shore;  so  we  worked  hard  and  suc- 
ceeded in  making  a  landing. 

"On  hearing  of  our  experience  they 
kindly  invited  us  to  join  them  in 
their  meal.  Did  we  say,  'No  thank 
you?'  why,  I  was  ashamed  of  the 
way  we  consumed  their  hot  cakes; 
and  before  leaving  they  gave  us 
enough  gnlb  to  carry  us  through. 

"Just  before  dark,  we  ran  through 
what  is  known  as  the  Blue  Rapids. 
They  were  fierce.  One  big  wave 
nearly  washed  Walker  off,  but  He 
hung  to  the  ropes  that  held  our  outfit 
getting  an  awful  wetting,  as  the  raft 
would  plunge  nose  first  into  the  big 
waves,  and  even  where  I  stood  the 
water  came  nearly  to  my  knees.  On 
striking  smooth  water  we  landed 
for  the  night,  but  as  our  bedding 
was  all  wet  we  had  to  take  turns 
in  keeping  a  fire  burning,  so  that 
each  could  secure  a  little  sleep. 

"The  next  day  about  noon,  w 
shot  the  Rocky  Rapids  without  any 
mishap;  and  from  there  on  we  had 
easy  going,  reaching  Edmonton  the 
following  afternoon.  You  ask,  'if 
I  ever  went  back  to  search  for  that 
Indian  gold.'  No!  I  did  not;  the 
following  years  were  v*ry  wet,  and  I 
hit  for  the  Yukon,  and  now,  at  my 
age,  another  trip  like  that  would 
finish  me." 


Big  Game  Hunting  in  British  Columbia 


A.  Bryan  Williams 
part  x. 


I WONDER  how  many  head  of  caribou  we 
have  seen  in  the  last  three  days.  I  intend- 
ed to  have  kept  count  of  the  number,  but 
after  the  first  day  I  forgot  all  about  it,  as  I 
usually  do.  We  have  not  seen  hardly  as 
many  as  I  expected,  possibly  three  or  four 
hundred  and  the  biggest  band  did  not  exceed 
twenty  seven  head.  Still  you  would  think 
that  out  of  that  number  we  might  have 
found  a  couple  of  heads  to  suit  us.  However, 
we  are  still  eating  moose  meat  and  it  looks  as 
if  we  should  have  to  continue  doing  so  until 
we  move  camp.  Of  course  we  have  seen  a 
few  nice  heads  that  lots  of  men  would  have 
been  overjoyed  to  get,  but  as  we  still  have  a 
few  days  to  spare  I  think  our  best  plan  is  to 
do  a  long  day's  travel  further  up  the  range  and 
try  new  ground  in  hopes  of  finding  some  really 
fine  ones.  Last  year  there  were  lots  of  splen- 
did bulls  close  by  here,  but  then  it  was  at  least 
a  week  later  that  I  was  here  and  that  makes  a 
lot  of  difference.  You  see,  though  you  may 
think  that  this  range  is  alive  with  caribou, 
still  after  all  we  are  only  on  the  edge  of  the 
main  caribou  range  which  is  some  eighty  or 
ninety  miles  further  east.  If  we  w^ere  there 
we  should  be  almost  certain  to  see  enormous 
numbers  and  some  of  the  herds  would  con- 
tain from  one  to  five  hundred  head.  Why 
not  go  there?    Well  your  chances  would  not 


be  very  much  better  than  here  for  though  you 
might  see  plenty  of  bulls  you  wanted,  you 
would  likely  find  that  those  particular  beasts 
were  surrounded  by  others  that  would  be  in 
your  way  when  you  came  to  make  your  stalk. 
As  it  is,  some  of  the  finest  bulls  are  sure  to  be 
wandering  out  this  way  before  long  as  there 
are  enough  cows  here  to  attract  them.  At 
present  I  think  they  are  further  east  and  the 
reason  I  want  to  move  camp  in  that  direction 
is  so  that  we  can  meet  them. 

It  is  splendid  the  way  the  weather  is  keep- 
ing fine,  just  two  little  flurries  of  snow  so  far 
and  that  gone  almost  at  once,  and  now  we 
have  another  perfect  day  to  move  camp.  We 
are  lucky  in  having  a  good  lot  of  horses  that 
are  easy  to  pack  and  do  not  everlastingly 
want  to  be  hitting  the  trail  for  home.  One 
year  I  was  out  we  had  nothing  but  huge 
horses,  far  too  heavy  for  the  work  and  never 
content  to  stay  where  they  were  turned  out, 
no  matter  how  good  the  feed  was.  There  is 
nothing  that  I  know  of  that  is  more  trying  to 
your  temper  than  packing  such  horses.  Try 
as  I  would  I  could  not  always  cinch  them  up 
tight  enough  as  they  would  blow  themselves 
out  just  as  I  took  a  pull,  then  about  the  time 
the  pack  was  on  and  the  "hitch"  thrown  I 
would  find  that  the  cinch  was  slack  and  it 
would  all  have  to  be  done  again.    In  addition 
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it  was  twice  as  hard  lifting  the  packs  up  those 
few  extra  inches  especially  as  one  or  two  of 
them  had  a  trick  of  biting  whenever  they  got 
a  chance.  Altogether  I  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
with  them  and  often  had  hard  work  to  keep 
my  temper,  and  not  to  do  that  with  pack 
horses  is  a  most  fatal  mistake.  Thank  good- 
ness we  have  not  much  packing  to  do  today  as 
we  are  only  going  to  take  a  few  days'  grub  so 
as  to  have  as  light  loads  as  possible  and  be 
able  to  travel  fast. 

How  far  are  we  going  to  go?  As  far  as 
ever  we  can  and  I  hope  we  shall  make  at  least 
fifteen  miles,  more  if  possible.  I  do  not  an- 
ticipate trouble  with  soft  ground  as  we  will 
go  right  up  out  of  the  willows  and  travel 
along  the  dry  plateau  for  ten  miles  or  so. 
After  that  we  shall  have  to  descend  and  cross 
the  tundra  over  towards  the  opposite  foot- 
hills as  that  is  the  only  place  I  know  of  where 
we  could  find  any  wood. 

It  is  lucky  we  moved  camp  yesterday  as  it 
looks  like  snow  this  morning  and  I  doubt  if  it 
will  be  safe  to  go  far  from  camp  today,  still  we 
will  go  for  a  short  distance  as  we  may  have  the 
luck  to  find  what  we  want  close  by;  we  not 
only  saw  several  fair  sized  herds  a  short  dis- 
tance further  on,  just  before  we  reached  here 
yesterday,  but  I  noticed  tracks  that  were 
undoubtedly  made  by  very  big  bulls.  Of 
course  the  fact  that  an  animal  has  large  feet 
and  leaves  a  big  track  does  not  necessitate  his 
having  horns  to  correspond  with  his  feet, 
though  the  chances  are  better.  You  had 
better  put  on  a  sweater  under  your  coat  to- 
day, there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  sun  and  it 
will  be  cold  if  we  have  to  wait  about  much. 
We  will  go  on  foot  as  we  are  not  going  far 
enough  to  need  the  horses. 

Look,  there  is  a  big  bunch  of  caribou  right 
up  out  of  the  willows  on  the  higher  ground, 
there  are  nearly  forty  head,  most  of  them  are 
lying  down.  There  are  a  number  of  bulls 
among  them  and  two  at  least  appear  to  be  the 
possessors  of  extra  big  horns,  but  they  are  a 
good  mile  away  and  too  far  for  me  to  make 
sure.  I  can  also  see  several  other  small  lots 
at  various  distances  but  we  will  hurry  up  and 
get  closer  to  the  big  lot  first. 

This  is  as  close  as  we  can  go  to  them  without 
them  seeing  us  and  we  are  still  quite  away  off 
a  reasonable  shot.  It  is  too  bad  as  one  of 
those  bulls  is  a  beauty.  Look  at  the  width 
of  the  palmatian  of  his  tops  and  even  from 
here  you  can  make  out  some  huge  points 
branching  out  from  them.  Then  the  beam, 
while  perhaps  not  over  long,  is  heavy  and  in 
addition  there  is  a  splendid  wide  plough  that 


is  far  above  the  average  for  this  species.  No, 
this  species  of  caribou  never  has  ploughs  that 
can  compare  in  size  with  those  of  Newfound- 
land, but  in  that  country  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  horn  growth  is  concentrated  in  the  lower 
parts  and  they  never  have  tops  worthy  of 
the  name.  Yes,  I  have  met  a  few  men  who 
consider  the  Newfoundland  type  the  more 
beautiful  of  the  two  but  it  is  a  matter  of  opin- 
ion; personally  I  infinitely  prefer  these  with 
their  great  length  and  fine  tops.  That  beast 
in  front  of  us  is  what  I  consider  a  splendid 
specimen  of  an  all  round  head.  If  you  prefer 
it  you  can  get  much  longer  massive  horns, 
but  they  will  surely  be  lacking  in  points. 
On. the  other  hand  you  can  get  one  with  more 
points,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  will  be 
short  in  the  beam.  Altogether  I  think  you 
had  better  shoot  this  one  if  you  can  get  within 
range,  though  I  do  not  see  any  chance  of  your 
doing  so  just  at  present. 

No,  there  is  no  possible  way  that  I  can  see 
of  getting  any  closer  to  them  without  them 
seeing  us.  All  the  ground  in  front  of  us  is  as 
level  as  a  billiard  table;  they  certainly  have 
chosen  a  safe  place  for  their  siesta.  Of 
course  we  can  take  a  chance  of  having  their 
curiosity  bring  them  up  to  within  shot  like 
you  saw  them  do  once  before,  but  the  condi- 
tions are  not  so  favourable  here  and  on  an 
occasion  like  this  when  you  want  them  to 
come  close  they  are  more  than  likely  to  keep 
too  far  away  when  circling  round  for  our 
wind.  If  we  lie  here  for  a  time  they  may 
move  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  or  down  into 
the  willows  to  feed,  when  we  could  slip  down 
this  little  draw  and  get  near  them  easily,  or 
they  might  even  take  a  notion  to  come  down 
wind  towards  us.  They  are  quite  unconscious 
of  our  presence  so  we  will  wait  a  while  any- 
way. 

Nearly  all  of  them  are  on  their  feet  now  and 
it  will  not  be  long  before  they  begin  to  move. 
I  am  mighty  glad  of  it  as  we  have  been  waiting 
around  here  for  nearly  three  hours,  if  they 
had  only  been  doing  something  interesting  it 
would  not  have  been  so  monotonous  but  with 
them  all  lying  down,  apparently  asleep,  I 
have  had  about  enough  of  it.  I  am  about 
frozen  too  as  I  can  plainly  see  you  are  and 
now  it  has  begun  to  snow  quite  hard.  If  they 
had  not  already  begun  to  move  about  I  would 
have  shown  myself  and  taken  a  chance  on 
their  coming  towards  us  as  we  ought  to  be 
moving  back  towards  camp  in  case  this  snow 
gets  too  bad. 

Now  that  is  unkind  of  them,  see  they  are 
moving  straight  away  from  us  and  we  shall 
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have  to  let  them  go  at  least  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  before  we  dare  start  after  them.  They 
might  at  any  rate  have  gone  down  into  the 
willows.  If  we  were  wise  we  would  leave  them 
alone  and  pull  out  for  camp  as  we  must  be 
a  good  two  miles  from  it  and  I  really  do  not 
believe  it  is  safe  to  go  any  further  away  in 
this  snowstorm.  Well  if  you  care  to  take  the 
chance  of  getting  lost  and  having  to  stay  out 
all  night  we  will  go  on  after  them,  but  I  warn 
you  it  is  a  bit  of  a  risk  as  goodness  only  knows 
when  we  shall  get  suitable  ground  for  a  stalk. 

There  at  last  they  are  out  of  sight:  that 
wretched  little  bull  must  needs  hang  "around 
on  the  brow  of  the  hill  in  a  most  obstinate 
manner,  however  we  can  push  along  now  but 
we  must  not  b«  in  too  big  a  hurry  at  first  as 
some  of  them  might  take  a  notion  to  come 
back. 

He  has  a  beautiful  head  all  right  and  you 
have  the  satisfaction  of  having  killed  him  with 
one  shot  at  a  distance  of  at  least  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards.  Of  course  my  kneeling  down 
and  letting  you  use  my  back  for  a  rest  for 
your  rifle  was  a  great  help,  nevertheless  it  was 
a  good  shot  as  you  placed  your  bullet  exactly 
on  the  right  spot.  I  would  have  waited  and 
tried  to  get  closer,  as  I  think  we  might  have 
done,  but  we  have  had  such  a  long  chase  that 
it  is  now  getting  on  in  the  afternoon  and  I 
was  anxious  about  getting  back  to  camp  to- 
night if  we  delayed  any  longer.  As  it  is  I 
must  hurry  up  and  take  out  the  inside  as  the 
weather  is  getting  worse  all  the  time  and  we 
are  miles  from  our  tents.  It  certainly  has 
been  a  great  hunt.  I  should  think  we  must 
have  followed  them  three  miles  up  on  the 
plateau  and  when  at  last  they  descended  the 
hill  we  were  further  behind  them  than  when 
we  started  after  them.  We  could  not  have 
had  much  more  difficult  ground  for  cover, 
hardly  any  depressions  or  hollows  worthy  of 
the  same  for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  and 
if  we  had  not  at  last  found  a  gulch  going  the 
way  we  wanted  it  to  for  a  good  half  mile  we 
should  never  have  got  near  them  at  all. 
Even  as  it  was  it  was,  only  by  doing  a  record 
sprint  that  we  managed  to  keep  in  sight  of 
them  through  the  snow  and  not  get  them  mix- 
ed up  with  those  two  other  bunches  we  nearly 
ran  into.  I  thought  we  were  going  to  get 
them  easily  when  at  last  they  did  turn  down 
hill  into  the  willows,  but  that  old  cow  simply 
would  not  let  them  stop  and  feed.  Did  you 
notice  how  she  everlastingly  took  the  lead 
and  pushed  on  in  spite  of  the  others  spreading 
out  and  beginning  to  pick  at  the  willows. 
Then  we  lost  a  chance  when  we  tried  to  make 


a  short  cut  and  had  to  retrace  our  steps  owing 
to  the  ground  between  those  ponds  being  too 
soft  for  us  to  cross.  Then  again  half  an  hour 
afterwards  when  we  thought  we  were  in  a 
good  position  that  old  dragon  of  a  cow  must 
needs  drag  them  all  off  up  hill  again  and  upset 
all  our  calculations.  That  manoeuvre  of 
her's  very  nearly  gave  them  our  wind  and  I 
am  not  sure  they  did  not  get  a  touch  of  it; 
anyway  they  kept  going  at  an  increased  speed 
for  some  time  afterwards.  Our  bull  evident- 
ly had  enough  chasing  all  over  the  country  and 
at  last  turned  down  hill  on  his  own  account 
and  the  rest,  being  hungry,  voted  in  favour 
of  his  move  and  followed  him,  so  that  we  were 
able  finally  to  head  them  off  and  now  he  lies 
there  dead. 

You  certainly  are  earning  your  trophies 
now  and  if  I  am  not  much  mistaken  you  are 
going  to  pay  a  higher  price  for  this  one  than 
for  all  the  others  as  it  is  beginning  to  get  so 
thick  and  misty  it  is  going  to  take  us  all  our 
time  to  find  our  way  back,  so  the  sooner  we 
start  the  better.  Wait  a  second  while  I  tear 
out  a  piece  of  the  tenderloin  from  the  inside  if 
I  can  get  at  it  and  then  we  will  be  off. 

Which  way  are  we  going?  I  am  going  to 
try  and  make  our  way  through  the  middle  of 
the  "tundra,"  keeping  the  wind  in  my  back 
for  a  guide.  We  shall  have  to  take  our  chance, 
of  running  foul  of  ponds  and  swamps  as  to  go 
back  the  way  we  came  would  nearly  double 
the  distance  and  mean  being  caught  in  the 
dark  long  before  we  got  back  and  it  might 
turn  too  foggy  for  us  to  find  our  way  down 
to  where  we  could  get  wood  for  a  fire.  By 
going  this  way,  while  we  shall  have  harder 
walking,  if  we  have  luck  we  will  make  camp 
all  right. 

How  are  your  legs  holding  out?  What! 
you  are  nearly  played  out.  Nonsense,  you 
are  good  for  ten  miles  of  this  yet  if  you  only 
knew  it.  I  am  feeling  a  bit  fagged  myself; 
the  last  marsh  we  crossed  was  a  bad  one. 
I  went  in  nearly  up  to  the  waist  when  I  stumb- 
led into  that  soft  spot.  I  am  soaked  to  the 
skin  and  I  expect  you  are  about  as  wet  as  I 
am  from  the  snow  off  the  bushes.  Anyway  if 
you  are  not  you  soon  will  be  if  that  is  any 
consolation  to  you.  You  think  you  are  tired, 
but  you  are  not  really  so,  only  just  a  bit 
weary  and  you  would  find  that  you  could  go 
plugging  along  for  hours  if  it  were  really 
necessary.  It  is  astonishing  how  a  man, 
who  is  in  good  condition,  can  keep  going  when 
it  is  a  vital  necessity  for  him  to  do  so.  After 
a  time  you  get  to  such  a  state  that  you  cannot 
feel  much  more  fatigued  and  you  struggle  on 
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and  on,  though  every  step  is  an  effort.  Then 
every  little  stick,  liole  or  other  obstacle  that 
you  would  never  notice  when  you  were  fresh, 
trips  you  up  and  every  time  you  fall  you  find 
it  takes  a  greater  effort  to  get  up.  Perhaps 
after  a  time  when  you  have  had  a  fall  you  lie 
for  a  bit  to  rest,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
ground  is  soaking  wet  or  covered  with  snow, 
and  you  feel  you  want  to  go  on  lying  there. 
When  you  get  to  that  state  then  you  really  are 
tired  and  it  is  about  time  you  made  a  big 
effort  and  hunted  up  a  place  where  you  can 
get  a  fire  and  lie  up.    But  you  are  a  long  way 
from  being  in  such  a  state;  perhaps  if  we  had 
to  keep  going  until  tomorrow  morning  you 
would  be  getting  that  way,  but  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  have  to  do  that.    As  a 
matter  of  fact  we  cannot  be  more  than  three 
miles  or  four  at  the  outside  from  our  camp 
and  if  this  snowstorm  would  only  stop  so  that 
I  could  see  just  where  I  was  going  we  would 
be  back  there  in  a  couple  of*  hours.    So  far 
we  have  done  all  right  though  we  did  get  a 
bit  tangled  up  in  the  marshes  and  willows  and 
may  have  travelled  a  mile  more  than  was 
necessary  but  the  main  thing  is  that  I  now 
know  just  where  we  are  and  I  think  we  shall 
make  camp  if  it  does  not  get  any  worse.  How 
do  I  know  where  we  are  when  I  cannot  see 
two  hundred  yards  away?     Do  you  remember 
when  we  began  to  spy  this  morning  I  pointed 
out  to  you  a  whole  lot  of  little  lakes  and  ponds, 
some  of  them  were  in  bunches,  others  by  them- 
selves?   Then  there  were  big  open  grassy 
marshes  and  places  where  there  were  tall 
scattered  willows  and  ridges  thickly  covered 
with  "buck  brush."    I  suppose  you  did  not 
do  more  than  give  a  casual  glance  at  it  all, 
being  far  too  intent  on  thoughts  of  getting  a 
shot  at  a  good  bull.    Well  if  you  did  not  take 
any  note  of  the  country  I  must  have  done  so 
as  I  could  draw  you  a  fair  map  of  it.  We 
have  wandered  into  the  midst  of  five  little 
ponds  that  I  remember  to  be  right  out  in  the 
centre  of  the  "tundra"  and  directly  opposite 
the  centre  of  the  big  lake.    The  three  knolls 
that  are  near  our  camp  are  slightly  to  the 
right  of  the  direction  the  wind  is  blowing, 
but  we  shall  have  to  go  out  of  our  way  still 
more  to  try  and  get  on  some  ridge  where  the 
ground  is  harder,  as  this  wallowing,  through 
slush  up  to  your  boot  tops  is  far  from  en- 
couraging. 

Big  game  hunting  is  a  rotten  job,  is  it  not? 
Nobody  but  a  senseless  idiot  would  go  out 
into  the  mountains  and  labour  like  we  have 
been  doing  when  he  might  have  been  sitting 
by  his  home  fire  in^comfort.    The  thought 


of  a  warm  cosy  house  and  a  good  dinner  wait- 
ing for  you  and  a  nice  easy  chair  and  a  pipe 
as  you  read  the  paper  afterwards,  fill  your 
thoughts  now  do  they  not?  As  it  is  you  are 
wet  and  tired  and  it  is  snowing  harder  than 
ever.  The  wind  has  died  down  and  a  fog 
got  up  so  that  we  do  not  know  where  our  camp 
is.  Altogether  we  are  in  a  bad  way.  Is 
that  how  you  feel?  Not  quite  as  bad  as  that 
yet,  eh?  Good  for  you,  I  thought  you  had 
more  grit  and  you  will  make  a  big  game  hunter 
yet.  You  are  still  thinking  of  that  big  bull 
caribou  and  what  a  fine  pair  of  horns  he  has 
and  what  a  chase  we  had  after  him?  That  is 
the  way  to  look  at  it.  The  trophy  will  have 
a  far  greater  value  for  the  hard  time  you  aie 
having  now  as  you  are  going  to  find  out  some- 
thing about  what  the  men  who  live  up  in 
this  country  and  hunt  and  trap  and  prospect 
sometimes  have  to  endure,  but  I  can  assure 
you  it  is  only  going  to  be  a  mild  taste  of  hard- 
ship. Wait  until  you  have  been  caught  out 
in  deep  snow  with  the  thermometer  thirty  or 
forty  degrees  below  zero,  then  you  will  know 
something  of  what  hardship  really  is.  But 
we  must  not  stop  here  any  longer  or  we  shall 
get  chilled  through.  We  will  take  rests  oc- 
casionally but  they  must  only  be  for  a  minute 
or  two  at  a  time. 

I  believe  we  are  within  a  mile  of  our  camp, 
perhaps  quite  close  but  in  weather  like  this 
we  might  pass  within  a  hundred  yards  of  it 
and  not  know  it  was  there.  For  some  time 
I  have  been  listening  for  the  horse  bell,  but 
so  far  in  vain.  Even  if  I  did  hear  it  I  do  not 
know  that  it  would  help  as  the  horses  might 
be  farther  off  camp  than  we  are  now.  Pro- 
bably they  have  found  some  sort  of  shelter 
and  are  standing  still. 

No,  a  compass  would  be  useless.  How  do 
we  knowr  whether  camp  is  north,  south,  east 
or  west  of  us,  we  may  not  have  fjot  as  far  as  it 
is  or  we  may  have  passed  it  on  one  side  or 
the  other.  A  compass  is  useful  when  you 
wrant  to  go  in  any  particular  direction  and 
set  your  course  from  camp  and  it  is  often  a 
great  assistance  in  a  timbered  country,  but 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  it  is  useless.  I  believe 
we  are  well  beyond  the  big  lake  and,  judging 
by  the  size  of  the  willows,  on  a  lower  level 
than  we  should  be,  but  that  is  all  I  know  ex- 
cept that  if  I  am  right  in  my  supposition  we 
are  not  far  from  some  clumps  of  small  bal- 
sams. It  is  getting  dark  so  we  had  better 
make  an  effort  to  find  some. 

We  are  in  luck,  here  is  a  nice  little  clump  of 
balsams,  they  are  very  small,  but  will  do  us, 
so  here  is  where  we  stay  the  night.    It  is 
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no  use  fooling  about  in  the  dark  as  the  chances 
of  finding  camp  now  are  nil.  We  might  not 
run  across  another  place  as  good  as  this  and 
have  to  make  a  fire  with  dead  willow  sticks 
and  perhaps  not  find  enough  to  last  us  until 
daylight.  As  it  is  we  will  soon  be  comfortable; 
hustle  around  and  cut  all  the  brush  you  can 
cut  with  your  butcher  knife.  I  will  hunt  up 
some  dry  sticks  to  light  a  fire  and  then  build 
a  shelter  with  the  brush  you  have  cut.  I 
saved  the  paper  from  our  lunch  this  morning 
so  I  shall  have  something  to  start  the  fire 
with  which  is  lucky  as  the  snow  has  wet  all 
the  twigs. 

Here,  you  need  not  cut  any  more  wood,  I 
think  we  have  enough  to  last  us  until  morn- 
ing. Come  and  look  at  the  nest  I  have  built. 
Do  you  see  how  I  cut  an  opening  in  the  brush 
and  fastened  a  stick  across  the  top  of  these 
two  bushes?  I  laid  a  number  of  long  willows 
slanting  onto  it  and  then  shingled  it  with 
brush  and  now  all  we  have  to  do  is  lay  some 
more  brush  under  it  to  sit  on.  It  would  not 
keep  out  much  rain,  but  it  will  the  snow  and 
once  we  have  a  good  fire  going  you  will  feel 
more  cheerful. 

I  see  you  are  shivering  and  feel  utterly 
miserable;  that  is  because  you  stood  still  too 
long  doing  nothing,  but  the  fire  is  going  fairly 
well  now  and  I  will  soon  have  a  blaze  that 
will  warm  you  up.  See,  I  am  throwing  on  a 
pile  of  green  balsam  brush,  it  looks  wet  enough 
to  put  the  fire  out,  but  do  not  fear.  Just 


wait  until  it  drys  and  it  will  go  up  in  a  big 
blaze  and  give  out  no  end  of  heat  for  a  few 
minutes.  It  will  soon  die  down,  but  we  will 
keep  piling  more  on  until  we  get  a  lot  of  coals 
and  can  burn  bigger  stuff. 

I  thought  I  would  warm  you  up.  You  feel 
better  now?  Take  off  your  boots  and  wring 
out  your  wet  socks  and  hang  them  up  to  dry, 
then  take  some  snow  and  not  only  wash  your 
face  with  it,  but  your  feet  too.  You  will  find 
that  it  will  not  only  freshen  you  up  but  make 
you  less  liable  to  catch  cold,  though  I  do  not 
think  there  is  much  danger  of  your  doing 
that  out  here.  The  time  you  will  catch  cold 
is  on  the  stuffy  boat  on  your  way  back  to 
town.  Now  I  will  get  some  supper  ready, 
though  it  will  only  consist  of  chunks  of  that 
tenderloin  that  I  put  in  my  pocket  and  they 
will  have  to  be  toasted  on  sticks  and  eaten 
without  salt.  Still  I  expect  you  will  find 
that  it  goes  down  well;  I  know  I  shall  enjoy 
it  as  I  am  mighty  hungry.  Yes,  when  I 
left  that  caribou  I  had  an  inkling  that  we 
should  not  get  back  to  camp  tonight,  in  fact 
I  had  a  pretty  good  suspicion  of  it  when  we 
first  started  the  chase  after  him  and  that  is 
the  reason  I  took  the  trouble  to  carry  this 
meat. 

It  is  nearly  ten  o'clock  so  as  we  are  fairly 
dry  now  we  may  as  well  coil  up  as  near  the 
fire  as  we  can  and  try  and  get  some  sleep. 
(To  be  continued.) 


Feathered  Invasions 

J.  W.  WlNSON 


IX  the  beginning,  the  sportsman  was  a 
food-hunter,  purely  and  simply.  There 
was  no  "call  of  the  wild"  beyond  the  call 
of  the  stomach,  and  whether  he  hurled  stones 
or  arrows,  laid  traps  or  nests,  used  gun  or 
fish-hook,  he  was  out  to  satisfy  the  hunger  of 
his  family. 

Gradually  this  first  object  of  the  chase  is 
disappearing  and  is  to  be  found  only  in 
Eskimos  and  other  native  races;  or  back- 
woodsmen and  travellers  who  must  "live  on 
the  country."  The  sportsman  today,  while 
enjoying  more  than  any  other  man  the  dishes 
made  possible  by  his  success  with  rod  and 
gun,  would  go  out  just  as  eagerly  if  his  victims 
were  only  vermin. 

His  steak  and  chops  come  from  prosaic 
pastures  and  stuffy  styes,  his  drumsticks  and 


wishbones  from  coop  and  barnyard.  There  is 
nothing  romantic  in  butchering;  little  that  is 
thrilling  and  glorious  in  the  poultry  run. 

The  sporting  instinct  turns  elsewhere  for 
gratification,  will  go  even  so  far  as  the 
African  veldt  if  funds  permit,  and  will  find 
exciting  enjoyment  in  the  torrid  plains  where 
lions  roar,  in  the  sweltering  marshes  where 
elephants  gambol  or  the  bubbling  mud  where 
hippos  frisk  and  crocodiles  flirt. 

When  hunting  tiger  through  the  trembling 
jungle  or  climbing  impossible  crags  for 
mountain  goat,  the  primeval  urge  of  hunger  is 
left  far  behind;  it  is  now  a  test  of  wit  and  skill, 
the  ancient  instinct  is  evolving  into  something 
greater. 

The  primary  need  for  hunting  is  gone,  and 
sport  becomes  a  higher  and  more  generous 
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art  every  year.  The  Migratory  Birds  Act 
with  its  international  scope  is  a  monument 
of  this  advance;  for  it  is  designed  as  much  by 
and  in  the  interests  of  sportsmen  as  of 
agriculturalists.  Its  aim  is  to  conserve  game 
birds  as  well  as  the  insectivorous,  to  establish 
as  far  as  possible,  a  fair  share  of  sport  all  over 
the  continent. 

A  continent  spread  from  Arctic  snows  to 
tropic  jungle,  from  eastern  gulfs  to  western 
seas  with  great  lakes,  high  ranges,  rivers  and 
prairies,  is  bound  to  contain  much  diversity; 
birds  plentiful  in  one  place  will  be  absent  in 
another.  Some  rare  visitor  welcomed  with 
joy  in  one  locality,  may  be  a  nuisance  a 
thousand  miles  away.  Under  one  act, 
protection  will  be  uniform,  but  there  must 
be  modifications  under  regulations  that  will 
allow  hardships  to  be  lightened.  Where  a 
bird  becomes  a  pest,  relief  must  be  granted. 

These  provisions  are  all  in  the  treaty,  but 
it  will  be  obvious  that  their  execution  must 
be  in  the  hands  of  sportsmen. 

Where  permission  is  given  for  the  reduction 
of  any  birds  that  are  causing  unwonted 
damage,  the  wardens  must  see  that  the 
slaughter  is  regular,  and  is  confined  to  the 
bird  and  the  district  mentioned.  For  this 
they  will  invite  the  co-operation  of  sportsmen 
and  no  better  method  could  be  devised  than 
to  grant  permission  to  the  local  gun  club  for 
the  combining  of  sport  with  usefulness  to  the 
community. 

Some  birds  under  this  new  protection  will 
increase  faster  than  others;  birds  like  the 
bobolinks  that  were  shot  in  thousands  on 
the  Louisiana  rice  fields,  robins  and  black- 
birds that  are  considered  large  enough  for  the 
pot  by  some  of  the  southerners. 

The  robin  in  the  Fraser  Valley  of  British 
Columbia  is  gaining  numbers  that  many 
fruit  growers  look  upon  with  alarm.  There 
is  a  huge  flock  of  band-tailed  pigeons  near 
Vancouver  that  threaten  any  small  acreage 
of  chicken  wheat  with  complete  destruction. 

Sportsmen  may  soon  be  called  in  to  restore 
any  such  unequal  balance,  and  not  only  will 
there  be  sport  in  the  shooting  (and  food 
supply  too,  seeing  that  Japanese  will  go  from 
the  city  in  autos  for  robin-shoots,  and  enjoy 
the  bag!)  but  there  is  also  somewhat  of  an 
obligation  in  it,  for,  had  they  not  ruthlessly 
shot  every  hawk  in  sight  for  years,  these 
larger  perching  birds  would  not  be  so  numer- 
ous. 

The  Valley  of  the  Sumas,  a  tributary  of 
the  Fraser  about  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth 
was  troubled  last  year  by  a  large  flock  of 


Lewis  woodpeckers.  This  valley,  crossed  by 
the  International  Boundary  Line,  is  noted,  at 
least  on  its  American  side,  for  the  fine  quality 
of  peas  that  are  grown  there.  The  weevil 
has  not  yet  found  this  district,  and  the  crops 
are  in  good  demand  for  seed,  but  the  "Lewis" 
has  discovered  their  good  qualities,  and  has 
passed  the  good  word  to  his  fellows.  The 
birds  increased  very  fast  the  last  two  or  three 
years,  and  when  the  1920  crop  was  sown,  they 
fell  upon  it  with  appreciation. 

The  peas  round  the  edge  of  the  field,  those 
left  exposed  by  the  drill,  are  legitimate  spoil 
for  bird  or  rodent,  but  the  woodpeckers  were 
keen-eyed  enough  to  find  those  only  partly 
covered,  which  of  course  would  germinate; 
and  were  even  accused  of  digging  for  them. 
They  made  no  secret  of  their  raiding.  They 
came  on  to  a  field  and  stayed  there,  going  no 
further  than  the  fence,  for  days.  It  was  not 
a  variation  in  their  ordinary  diet — but  a  full 
course  for  every  meal. 

Naturally,  the  farmers  got  out  their  guns. 
Local  stores  were  denuded  of  shells,  and  not 
till  then  did  the  battle  cease.  If  conditions 
are  the  same  this  year,  the  federal  officers  or 
state  game  wardens  must  take  charge. 

The  Lewis  woodpecker  is  not  a  woodpecker 
half  its  time.  It  flies  with  a  regular  swing 
like  a  crow,  not  with  the  jerky  leaps  of  the 
rest  of  its  tribe. 

It  will  sit  on  a  snag  or  post,  and  catch 
insects  like  a  king-bird,  darting  in  the  air  and 
twisting  back  to  its  perch  in  true  flycatcher 
fashion.  It  is  so  fond  of  cherries  that  a  new 
local  name  for  it  is  cherry-bird,  and  when  the 
fruit  grower  sees  closely  the  crimson  dash  of 
color  on  forehead  and  neck,  he  is  inclined  to 
call  it  cherry  stain. 

A  grey  collar  is  another  distinction,  the 
grey  breast  gradually  deepens  to  red  under 
wing  and  tail. 

The  under  feathers  are  bristly.  The  whole 
of  its  back  and  wings  are  a  polished  black 
with  an  iridescent  sheen  of  green. 

An  alien  immigrant,  that  is  non-migratory 
is  colonizing  the  eaves  of  Vancouver  city 
under  the  name  of  the  Japanese  starling.  This 
bird  is  of  the  size  and  build  of  the  European 
and  American  starlings,  is  in  color  jet  black, 
with  a  striking  white  patch  in  the  centre  of 
each  wing.  As  some  one  said  "They  have 
silver  dollars  on  their  wings."  Another 
feature  is  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  hanging  over 
the  base  of  the  beak,  looking  as  if  the  base 
was  swollen. 

These  birds  are  escapes  from  Japanese 
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fishing  vessels  or  from  the  oriental  immigrants 
who  brought  them  in  cages. 

They  are  to  be  found  in  the  Phillipines  and 
Hawaiian  Islands  under  the  same  circum- 
stances, staying  at  all  times  about  the  city 
buildings.  They  are  the  Myria  birds  of 
India  and  Assam,  coming  originally  it  is 
thought  from  Southern  China.  Their  habits 
of  sociability,  "talkability,"  and  adaptability 
to.  confinement,  make  them  favorite  cage 
birds  among  certain  of  the  Chinese  and  Japs, 
hence  their  arrival  in  British  Columbia.' 

It  may  be  said  with  safety  there  are  now 
thousands  in  Vancouver.  They  have  ex- 
tended to  the  suburbs,  and  to  New  ,\Vest- 
minster,  twelve  miles  away. 

They  join  the  ever  present  house-sparrow 
on  the  eaves  and  wires  and  in  the  gutters. 
Grain  and  garbage,  fruit  and  insects,  anything 
at  all  edible  goes  for  their  fare. 

For  nesting  sites  there  are  crannies  in  roofs 
and  buildings  that  janitors  cannot  reach  or 
guess.  On  vacant  lots  there  are  snag-holes, 
woodpecker  holes  and  similar  dark  recesses. 
These  agree  with  their  home  sites  in  China, 
where  they  also  make  holes  in  soft  banks. 

They  feed  in  flocks  as  a  rule,  making 
regular  rounds  of  certain  districts,  and  can  be 
seen  in  many  suburban  gardens  where  berries 
and  grubs  are  plentiful.  As  the  streets  are 
better  kept,  garbage  collected  and  conserved 
more  closely,  their  source  of  food  will  be 
diminished,  they  will  be  forced  to  take  to  the 
country  for  sustenance. 

Then  must  the  truck  gardener  and  farmer 


look  to  their  crops.  They  were  first  recorded 
in  Vancouver  by  Mr.  Kemrode,  in  1904.  In 
.twenty  years  the  dozen  or  so  has  become  a 
thousand  and  more.  How  soon  the  two 
thousands  may  become  a  plague  is  not  a  long 
computation.  They  have  very  few  enemies. 
Hawks  and  owls  do  not  love  city  smoke  and 
noise.  An  occasional  Cooper  hawk  may  be 
seen  in  the  city,  or  a  Sawhet  owl  in  the  sub- 
urbs,  but  these  are  very  little  check.  Senti- 
ment favors  the  birds  at  present.  They  do 
no  harm  in  the  city.  Their  pretty  magpie 
flight  and  soft  musical  twitterings  are  a  com- 
fort to  the  cooped-up  business  man  with  a 
yearning  for  the  wilderness.  But  sentiment 
changes.  The  world  is  run  for  economic 
ends  rather  than  sentimental,  and  it  may  not 
be  long  before  a  cry  is  raised  against  these 
Asiatics. 

Here  will  be  another  opportunity  for  the 
sportsman  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  farmer 
who  has,  perhaps  grudgingly  and  involun- 
tarily supported  the  hunter's  game.  It 
should  be  a  source  of  confidence  and  co- 
operation between  the  two  classes  who  are 
of  times  at  variance  in  settled  districts. 

It  should  do  at  least  this — incite  sportsmen 
to  study  the  habits  and  life-histories  of  other 
birds  and  animals  than  those  which  fall  to 
their  gun  under  the  present  laws..  The  man 
behind  the  gun  is  no  less  a  fine  sportsman, if 
he  knows  the  non-injurious  hawks  and  owls 
at  sight,  and  the  larger  insectivorous  and 
non-game  birds  that  deserve  no  pepper  from 
his  shells — and  are  protected  by  law. 


Reasoning  by  Fish 

Guy  Bog art 


You  will  doubtless  be  interested  in  the 
following  notes  concerning  the  glimmer  of 
reason  in  the  fishes.  By  the  way,  it  is  now 
the  opinion  of  some  scientists  that  man's 
ascent  biologically  was  through  the  fish 
family.  It  has  been  proved  by  a  French 
naturalist,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  interest- 
ing experiments  that  fish  can  actually  reason, 
though  very  slowly.  M.  Oxner  baited  a  hook 
and  fastened  a  tiny  piece  of  white  paper  about 
two  inches  above  it.  With  this  bait  he 
tempted  a  recently  captured  fish.  The  fish, 
however,  was  wily  and  for  seven  days  refused 
the  bait.  Then,  when  the  week-old  memory 
of  his  capture  had  apparently  vanished  from 
the  mind,  the  fish  bit  and  was  hooked.  M. 
Oxner  carefully  unhooked  the  catch  and  re- 
placed it  in  the  water,  also  readjusting  the 
bait  with  the  warning  paper.    Three  times 


the  fish  bit  with  a  day's  interval  between  each 
bite.  After  that  it  no  longer  touched  the 
bait  for  the  meaning  of  the  paper  signal  had 
become  known  to  it.  On  the  twelfth  day  the 
piece  of  paper  was  removed  from  the  hook 
and  the  fish  bit  the  bait.  The  paper  was 
replaced,  and  lor  three  days  the  fish  refused 
to  tackle  the  lure,  contenting  himself  with 
watching  it  from  a  safe  distance.  On  the 
fourth  day,  however,  the  fish  swam  right  up 
to  the  paper  signal,  sniffed  it,  and  then 
descended,  and  very  cautiously  nibbled  the 
bait  until  it  had  succeeded  in  eating  it  all  off 
the  hook  without  swallowing  the  latter.  On 
the  hook  being  replaced,  the  fish  did  exactly 
the  same  thing,  and  so  carefully  avoided 
capture.  Experiments  with  other  fish  carried 
out  by  M.  Oxner  had  similar  results. 


Four  Deer  in  Three  Days 


J.  Knapp 


IN  1913  some  of  us  had  been  hunting  some 
few  days  at  the  first  of  the  season  in  the 
old  bush  near  Crow  Lake.  We  had  very 
poor  luck  as  the  snow  had  not  come  yet,  and 
we  were  "still"  hunting,  so  we  stayed  out  of 
the  bush  for  a  few  days.  Near  the  end  of  the 
season  down  came  a  good  tracking  snow,  so 
my  Dad,  Ed.  Reynolds,  Rube  Tharrit  and 
myself  started  out  one  morning  in  couples, 
Ed  and  I  keeping  down  what  we  called  the 
"front  ridges"  which  were  lying  along  the 
new  line  of  the  G.P.R.,  which  was  just  being 
built  at  that  time.  Dad  and  Rube  kept  fur- 
ther north  by  the  Loyal  fields. 

We  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  we  came 
to  the  track  of  the  big  buck  travelling  north, 
so  we  followed  it.  He  kept  feeding  and  travel- 
ling from  place  to  place  until  he  crossed  the 
east  end  of  Loyal's  fields.  We  ran  across 
Dad's  and  Rube's  tracks  while  they  were 
following  the  track  of  a  small  deer,  which  was 
going  east,  and  looked  to  us  as  though  it  was 
making  for  Long  Point  on  Rock  Lake.  We 
left  the  track  we  were  following  and  took 
after  them  as  we  thought  it  a  surer  kill  to  get 
the  four  of  us  after  the  one  on  Long  Point,  and 
say,  didn't  we  run?  The  deer  was  going  fast, 
and  Rube  and  the  old  man  were  making 
good  time,  I'll  say.  We  didn't  overtake 
them  until  they  had  gone  about  two  miles 
and  had  got  out  on  the  point  where  they  had 
separated.  Rube  had  gone  down  the  north 
side  while  the  old  man  had  taken  the  south 
side  which  the  deer  had  followed. 

Ed  went  after  Rube,  and  I  had  gone  a  short 
distance,  when  I  left  the  old  man  to  watch 
on  a  hill.  I  went  on  after  the  deer,  which 
was  a  fawn  and  it  acted  just  like  fawns  gen- 
erally do.  It  crawled  into  all  the  mean  places 
it  could  find  and  finally  got  out  near  the  end 
of  the  point  and  went  in  under  a  ledge  of 
rocks  and  laid  down.  It  had  taken  a  round 
about  course  to  get  in  there,  and  seeing  me 
going  by  on  its  track,  he  thought  he  had  better 
be  getting  along.  I  saw  the  deer  as  he  flipped 
across  a  rock.  I  blazed  one  shot  at  him  for 
luck  and  let  the  others  know  he  was  coming. 
I  had  broken  a  front  leg,  low  down,  as  we 
found  out  after.  Well  he  ran  out  near  Ed  and 
stopped  in  some  very  thick  second  growth, 
so  Ed  started  to  shoot  and  run  toward  the 
fawn.  It  turned  and  came  back  towards  me 
again,  but  it  never  got  to  me  as  Ed  hit  it  a 
couple  of  times  and  was  chasing  along  trying 


to  get  an  open  place  where  he  could  finish  it. 
He  saw  it  a  short  distance  ahead,  so  he  ran 
up,  caught  it  and  cut  its  throat.  I  can 
still  see  Ed  after  that  fawn.  I  could  not 
shoot  for  danger  of  "hitting  him. 

We  dressed  the  fawn  and  bagged  it.  Rube 
and  Dad  came  down  to  us,  then  we  made  a 
fire  and  ate  some  of  our  lunch.  Afterwards, 
the  old  gent,  being  pretty  tired,  said  that  he 
would  take  the  fawn  and  start  for  home. 
The  other  three  of  us  went  on  after  the  big 
buck.  We  followed  him  down  north  of  Rock 
Lake  where  we  raised  him  without  even  , 
hearing  him  run.  He  was  heading  for  the 
big  green  swamp.  We  let  him  go  and  started 
for  home. 

We  had  gone  about  a  mile  when  we  came 
to  some  fresh  tracks,  so  we  started  to  spread 
out.  Ed  went  up  on  a  hill  to  watch.  Rube 
and  I  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  out 
ran  a  doe  and  two  fawns.  They  were  about  I 
a  hundred  yards  from  us.  We  fired  a  few 
shots  without  hitting  any  of  them.  But  when 
they  got  up  on  the  ridge  that  Ed  was  on,  (the 
timber  was  not  quite  so  thick)  he  cut  loose  at 
them,  but  didn't  think  he  hit  any  of  the  three. 

They  were  running  in  the  direction  of 
home.  We  thought  we  would  follow  along; 
we  had  gone  about  one  mile  when  I  picked 
up  a  sliver  of  bone  about  an  inch  long.  I  knew 
it  was  out  of  the  leg  of  a  deer,  so  we  knew  that 
Ed  had  hit  one.  WTe  hadn't  gone  much  fur- 
ther when  we  saw  some  blood,  and  more 
blood  as  we  went  on.  We  could  tell,  by  the 
tracks,  it  was  the  big  doe  that  was  hit.  She 
soon  left  the  two  fawns  and  went  off  by  her- 
self. She  swung  off  east  and  started  in  the 
direction  of  Long  Point — a  short  distance  and 
then  we  separated  again. 

I  had  just  taken  a  few  steps  out  onto  a  rock 
at  the  shore  to  wait  until  the  others  came  down 
the  point  a  little,  when  I  heard  the  ice  break- 
ing across  the  bay.  There  was  the  doe  just 
going  ashore  and  having  quite  a  time  getting 
out  with  her  broken  front  leg,  and  very  little 
ice  along  the  shore.  I  fired  a  few  shots,  but 
before  I  could  get  to  the  range  she  was  out 
of  sight  in  the  brush.  It  was  a  longshot, for 
the  gun  I  was  using  then  was  a  .38-55  carbine. 
However,  I  had  shot  too  high  as  it  was  not  as 
far  as  it  looked  at  first. 

The  other  boys  came  back  and  we  went 
around  the  bay  and  took  up  the  chase  once 
more,  for  it  was  surely  against  our  will  to  ever 
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give  up  a  wounded  deer.  There  were  very 
few  in  the  neck  of  the  woods  then. 

That  old  doe  could  travel  some  on  three 
cylinders,  I'll  say.  Rube,  who  was  fond  of 
jokes,  remarked  that  it  was  funny  why  nature 
gave  deer  four  legs  when  they  could  go  so 
blooming  fast  with  several  legs  shot  off. 

She  turned  away  east  and  went  down  over 
the  high  runway  on  the  south  side  of  the  lake. 
We  kept  on  for  a  mile  or  so  and  it  was  getting 
dark.  We  had  four  miles  to  tramp  home. 
We  left  off  and  ate  the  remainder  of  our  lunch 
on  the  walk.  It  was  three  tired  boys  that 
trailed  out  about  eight  o'clock  that  night. 

Next  morning  very  early,  we  packed  huge 
lunches  and  were  off  again,  and  were  three 
miles  out  or  more  belore  it  was  light.  As  we 
went  down  the  path  toward  Rock  Lake,  we 
crossed  the  tracks  of  a  buck  and  doe.  They 
were  heading  in  toward  the  "crooked  pine" 
as  we  called  a  certain  pine  tree;  by  the  way 
its  top  was  crooked,  but  made  a  fine  land 
it  ark. 

We  didn't  stop  for  these  tracks  but  headed 
for  the  place  where  we  left  off  on  thj  wounded 
deer  track.  As  it  was  snowing  a  little  we 
travelled  fast  to  get  to  the  old  track.  It  was 
some  job  to  follow  it.  We  had  gone  but  a 
short  distance  from  where  we  had  left  off  the 
night  before  and  there  it  that  deer  hadn't 
gone  into  the  lake  again  as  we  were  pretty 
suie  she  would  go  to  a  point  across  from  Long 
Point.  We  went  around  to  the  east  of  the 
lake  and  there  sure  enough  was  the  dim  track 
of  the  deer.  She  had  gone  along  the  shore, 
sometimes  in  the  water  and  sometimes  on 
the  sand  and  rocks  where  the  snow  was 
melted  off.  She  went  along  this  point  a 
little  way  and  then  took  to  the  water  again. 
We  were  pretty  sure  she  had  gone  across  to 
Long  Point.  It  had  been  snowing  quite  hard 
all  this  time,  and  it  took  time  and  skill  to 
tell  just  where  that  wise  old  doe  had  gone. 
It  was  a  walk  of  about  four  miles  to  get 
around  to  Long  Point,  again,  so  we  hunted  up 
a  big  pine  log  and  rolled  it  in,  and  put  a  couple 
of  small  chunks  along  each  side  of  the  big  one 
with  a  couple  of  old  slabs  torn  from  the  sides 
of  old  logs  across  the  top.  We  put  Rube  in 
the  middle  to  hold  the  three  guns.  Ed  mount- 
ed the  stern  and  I  the  front,  each  with  a  stick 
for  a  paddle.  Rube  shouted,  "Heave  away 
me  hearties,"  and  we  were  off. 

Well  I'll  say  right  here  that  the  trip  across 
that  lake  was  one  that  few  would  undertake. 
A  gale  of  wind  was  blowing  and  driving  wet 
snow  sifting  down  all  the  while.  Poor  Rube 
couldn't  swim  a  stroke,  although  he  didn't 


seem  to  care.  We  had  to  sit  on  the  big  log 
in  the  middle  and  hook  our  feet  on  the  out- 
side of  the  raft  to  keep  it  from  going  to 
pieces.  But  we  got  safely  over,  and  bidding 
good-bye  to  the  old  "ship,"  we  once  more 
took  up  the^  trail.  We  found  our  deer  ashore 
on  Long  Point  and  she  had  been  lying  on  the 
very  end  of  the  point  all  night  near  where  she 
came  out  of  the  water.  When  we  were 
crossing  she  must  have  seen  us  and  risen 
to  run  to  the  point.  She  didn't  run  far, 
however,  being  stiff  from  lying  wounded, 
running  about  half  a  mile.  She  then  slowed 
up,  walking  along.  W7e  followed  her  until 
she  went  into  a  small  swamp.  Ed  went 
on  one  side  and  Rube  the  other.  I  went  in  to 
chase  her  out  She  had  crawled  through  an 
old  wind  fall,  so  I  kneeled  down  and  crawled 
through  too.  It  was  the  easiest  way.  I  had 
just  got  fairly  under  when  slash!  out  she  went 
from  under  the  other  side.  Now  I  don't  know 
how  I  got  out  so  quick,  but  I  was  clear  in  time 
to  shoot  once.  Just  as  the  doe  gained  the 
high  land  at  the  edge  of  the  swamp,  I  under- 
shot her,  Ed  missed  the  first  one,  but  broke 
her  neck  with  the  second  shot,  so  that  ended 
the  second  chase. 

Rube  declared  after,  that  I  rose  up  with  the 
whole  windfall  on  my  head  and  shot  out  from 
underneath  the  brush,  but  I  never  noticed 
how  I  got  out.  All  I  could  see  was  that  old 
doe  and  a  fine  one  she  was  at  that — the  biggest 
doe  I  have  ever  seen. 

We  dressed  and  hung  it  up,  then  made  our 
weary  way  home.  On  our  way  we  crossed 
the  tracks  of  the  buck  and  doe  again.  We 
followed  along  until  we  found  where  they  had 
fed  that  morning.  Wre  poked  around  the 
tracks  for  some  time.  Owing  to  the  snow 
that  had  fallen,  we  could  not  tell  which  way 
they  went  last.  We  finally  got  up  on  a  knoll 
and  were  moving  along  slowly;  I  was  ahead. 
I  slipped  and  fell,  and  just  as  I  got  to  my  feet, 
I  saw  one  jump  of  the  big  buck  as  he  went 
into  the  green  of  a  small  swamp.  We  all 
watched  for  a  few  minutes,  but  he  stayed 
right  in  there.  I  turned  to  see  where  he  had 
been  lying  and  there  about  25  yards  awray, 
near  the  edge  of  the  swale,  stood  a  fine  doe. 
She  had  been  standing  there  all  the  while 
looking  at  us.  Just  as  I  got  an  eye  on  her 
she  knew  it  and  made  a  jump  into  the  ever- 
greens. But  I  got  her  in  the  air  on  that 
same  leap.  The  bullet  caught  her  back  of 
the  shoulder  and  went  plum  through.  She 
went  a  little  way  before  she  stopped. 
Right  here  we  made  a  big  mistake  in  not  going 
after  the  buck,  but  were  anxious  to  get  after 
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the  wounded  doe.  That  buck  stayed  in  the 
swale  until  we  went  after  the  doe,  and  then 
he  made  tracks  down  the  stump  runway. 
We  chased  the  doe  out  again  and  she  was 
about  all  in.  Soon  after  she  got  out  where 
it  was  open,  Ed  finished  her.  We  hung  her 
up  and  went  home. 

Next  morning  we  were  off  early  again. 
We  struck  off  for  Loyal's  fields,  but  struck  a 
track  before  we  got  there.  We  iollowed  in 
the  direction  of  the  crooked  pine,  toward 
which  a  buck  was  running — the  same  buck 
that  was  with  the  doe  day  before.  He  was 
trying  to  find  her.  However,  I  killed  him 
about  one  hundred  yards  from  where  the  doe 
was  hanging.  He  was  lying  in  a  swale  near 
where  I  had  first  seen  the  doe.  Rube  was 
with  me,  while  Ed  had  gone  down  to  the 
stump  runway  to  watch.  When  we  raised 
him  we  both  had  to  cut  loose,  but  we  had  to 
run  a  good  way  before  we  could  get  anything 
like  an  open  shot.  When  he  came  out  to  the 
hill,  Rube  cut  some  hair  off  his  hips  and  took 
the  left  horn  off  with  the  same  shot.  I  took 
the  next  shot  and  hit  him  in  the  right  hip, 
then  down  he  went.  He  wabbled  along  again, 
but  I  ran  and  caught  him,  till  Rube  came  to 
my  assistance.  We  floored  him  and  used  the 
knife.  The  loss  of  the  horn  didn't  count  as 
he  was  a  "spike,"  but  a  big  one.  Now  we  had 
a  deer  each,  counting  a  fawn,  "which  we  hated 
to  do  but  had  to."    Dad  only  hunted  the 


first  day  as  he  was  too  old  to  travel  so  much. 

For  a  bush  like  that  I  think  four  deer  in 
three  days  was  pretty  good  work.  The 
deer  were  few  and  far  between  and  very  wild. 
I  have  hunted  in  different  parts  and  I'll  say 
they  are  the  hardest  deer  to  hunt  of  any  with 
which  I  have  come  in  contact.  The  bush  is 
small  and  is  hunted  to  a  finish;  has  been  for 
sixty  years.  I  don't  know  whether  it  was 
just  fool  luck  or  .our  knowledge  of  the  country 
that  we  had  such  good  success.  But  I'll 
say  here,  that  all  of  us  knew  every  stump  and 
stone  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  are  no 
fools  when  it  comes  to  hunting  deer,  especially 
still-hunting.  Ed  is  known  far  and  wide  as  a 
deer  slayer.  Take  it  from  me,  Rube  was  no 
Rube  "atall,  atall!"  Me?  Oh,  I  don't  always 
kill  them  the  first  crack,  but  I  have  brought 
home  the  heart  a  few  times.  Let  anyone 
hunt  in  that  part  and  he  will  go  hungry  for 
venison.  You  have  got  to  grow  up  in  that 
country  in  order  to  be  anywhere  near  on  an 
equal  footing  with  the  deer  there,  especially 
the  old  bucks.  I  am  told  the  deer  are  getting 
more  plentiful  there  these  last  few  years, 
which  shows  that  there  are  not  so  many  killed 
out  of  season  now.  It  is  great  feeding  ground 
and  there  is  good  cover  for  the  winter  in  the 
swamps. 

I  hope  some  time  to  have  a  hunt  in  the  old 
home  bush  again  and  renew  my  acquaintance 
with  the  old  land  marks. 


AMONG  THE  SLOUGHS 

In  the  silence  of  the  morning,  in  the  waiting  for  the  dawning, 
With  visions  fair  of  whirring  wings  across  the  golden  glow :  - 
There's  no  joy  like  the  abiding  by  some  darksome  slough  in  hiding, 
With  gun  in  hand  and  faithful  dog  to  follow  where  you  go : 
For  I've  been  in  the  heart  of  it,  and  I  have  taken  part  in  it, 
And  I  know. 

On  the  prairie  gaily  tramping  or  beside  some  thicket  camping, 
With  wary  eye  through  tangled  boughs  wTe  scan  the  pools  below. 
Ah!  a  shot — they're  rising,  falling!  trusty  scout!  you  need  no  calling 
As  with  a  plunge,  to  play  your  part — across  the  slough  you  go. 
Ah!  I've  been  in  the  heart  of  it  and  I  have  taken  part  in  it 
And  I  know. 

When  quiet  like  a  fairy  wand  is  stealing  o'er  the  prairie  land, 

We  patient  wait  the  evening  flight — the  rarest  sport  I  trow 

With  our  muscles  tense  and  numbing,  eagerly  we  wait  the  coming: 

For  this  one  hour  of  ecstasy  all  comfort  we'd  forego, 

When  you've  been  in  the  heart  of  it  and  once  have  taken  part  in  it, 

Then — only  then  you'll  know. 

— Lilla  Nease. 


The  Importance  of  the  Color  Screen  to 
the  Photographer 

G.  W.  VlSSER 


FIFTEEN  years  ago,  we  took  pure  white 
skies  in  our  prints  quite  as  a  matter  of 
course.  Only  a  comparative  few  of  the 
rapidly  increasing  number  of  amateurs  knew 
anything  of  the  theory  of  color  or  of  its 
application  in  conjunction  with  the  use  of 
color  screens  on  cameras. 

However,  through  judicious  advertising 
and  helpful  booklets,  large  vendors  of  photo- 
graphic apparatus  gradually  taught  the  enter- 
prising amateur  how  he  could  improve  his 
pictures  vastly  by  using  color  screens  and  ray 
filters.  The  result  is,  that  at  the  present  time 
there  are  but  few  amateur  photographers  who 
have  not,  at  least,  one  filter  in  their  outfit. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  although  many 
bought  them,  only  a  relatively  small  number 
really  used  them.    It  was  too  much  trouble, 


eluding  woods  and  sky  with  live  or  dead  game. 

(3)  Fishing  pictures — usually  including  lake 
or  river  and  sky  or  trophies. 

(4)  Pictorial  work.  This  is  a  very  broad 
subject  and  requires  special  treatment  and  its 
inclusion  in  his  article  would  unduly  lengthen 
it. 

Before  going  into  the  adaptability  of  the 
color  screen  to  each  of  these  divisions,  just  a 
word  of  the  theory  which  underlies  the  use- 
fulness of  the  color  screen.  Light  is  com- 
posed of  all  colors  and  when  we  split  white  light 
into  its  component  colors  by  using  a  prism, 
we  get  what  is  known  as  a  spectrum.  The 
arrangement  of  the  colors  in  the  spectrum 
is  broadly  shown  in  the  accompanying  sketch. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  visible  spectrum 
is  marked  by  a  scale  of  numbers  ranging  from 
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4000  A.U. 

they  said.  Well,  every  inovation  is  more  or 
less  of  a  nuisance  at  first,  but  a  little  study 
and  persistence  will  result  in  the  filter  be- 
coming an  every  day  necessity  to  camera 
users. 

To  the  sportsman  who  packs  a  camera  on 
his  hunting  and  fishing  trips,  the  ray  filter 
is  of  prime  importance,  because  many  of  his 
pictures  will  include  live  or  dead  game,  fish 
to  say  nothing  of  any  purely  pictorial  nega- 
tives that  he  may  make.  Now,  animals  are 
given  protecive  coloring  by  Nature  and  as  we 
shall  see  farther  on,  plates  and  films  have  a 
much  distorted  sense  of  color  values  and  as  a 
filter  corrects  this  defect,  it  is  at  once  apparent 
how  important  the  filter  is  to  the  sportsman- 
photographer,  in  this  one  branch  alone. 

The  sportsman's  photographs  will  roughly 
classify  into  the  following  divisions: 

(1)  Camp  photographs — including  lake  and 
sky,  sky  and  snow  or  perhaps  the  camp  alone 
nestling  in  an  attractive  nook  in  the  woods. 

(2)  Hunting  photographs — invariably  in- 


7000  A.U. 

4000  to  7000.  These  divisions  of  the  spectrum 
are  called  Angstrom  Units  (A.  U.).  Below 
4000  A.  U.  we  get  Ultra-Violet,  which  is 
invisible  to  the  eye  and  above  7000  A.  U. 
we  have  Infra-Red,  also  invisible.  It  is  with 
the  ultra-violet  that  we  shall  concern  our- 
selves mostly,  as  it  plays  a  very  important 
part  in  all  branches  of  outdoor  photography. 
These  ultra-violet  rays  comprise  those  con- 
stituents of  white  light  which  produce  the 
chemical  effects  of  light  and  naturally  play  a 
leading  part  in  the  essentially  chemical 
action  of  the  exposure  of  a  photographic 
plate  or  film. 

Now,  the  sky  being  the  source  of  daylight 
contains  a  preponderance  of  ultra-violet  rays, 
consequently  when  we  photograph  our  camp 
with  lake'  and  sky  and  white  clouds  as  a 
background,  the  ultra-violet  rays  chemically 
affect  the  film  to  the  effect  of  FOGGING  it 
enough  to  completely  bury  the  clouds.  The 
only  exception  to  this,  is  when  most  of  the  sky 
is  veiled  in  rather  dark  clouds  which  shut  out 
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these  troublesome  rays.  When  the  film  is 
developed,  the  portion  representing  the  sky 
is  almost  solid  black,  and  of  course  prints 
pure  white.  There  is  a  wide  difference  in  tone 
gradation  between  the  dark  blue  of  the  sky 
and  pure  white. 

The  yellow  ray  filter  absorbs  the  ultra- 
violet light  and  as  much  of  the  violet  light  as 
is  necessary  to  compensate  for  the  extra 
sensitiveness  of  the  plate  or  film  to  these  rays. 

By  so  doing  the  clouds  will  be  allowed  to 
register  on  the  film.  Just  by  way  of  further 
comparison,  observe  the  tone  of  the  grass  in  a 
non-filtered  picture.  It  is  ve*y--dark,  almost 
black  compared  with  the  white  sky.  Actually 
the  green  grass  is  LIGHTER  in  tone  than  the 
blue  sky.  However  that  is  a  minor  point 
compared  with  some  others  and  is  hardly 
noticeable  after  the  sky  has  been  corrected. 
In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
normal  film  records  the  green  grass  DARKER 
than  the  blue  sky.  It  twists  up  the  rest  of  the 
colors  pretty  badly  too.  For  instance  it  re- 
cords orange,  green,  light  red,  yellow  and 
brown  at  just  about  the  same  shade  of  grey. 
There  is  a  difference  in  the  print  but  not 
nearly  the  contrast  observed  by  the  eyQ<.  It 
follows  then,  that  it  is  practically  impossible 
to  photograph  a  partridge  standing  or  sitting 
on  the  ground  or  in  his  usual  haunt — con- 
cealing himself  by  blending  with  foliage  which 
nearly  coincides  with  his  feathers;  unless  we 
use  a  filter  to  help  the  film  to  differentiate 
between  the  different  colors  which  otherwise 
would  photograph  so  much  alike. 

The  filter  increases  the  exposure  con- 
siderably, and  the  partridge  may  move  and 
spoil  the  picture,  but  it  will  be  spoiled  any- 
way— the  color  screen  gives  us  the  one  and 
only  chance  to  get  the  picture. 

The  writer  once  photographed  a  noose 
standing  against  a  background  o>  .  eJ-goid, 
orange  and  brown  autumn  leaves.  It  was  a 
superb  picture — that  King  of  Canadian 
forests  silhouetted  against  a  background  that 
Franz  Hals  would  revel  in.  But  when  the 
film  was  developed  I  could  not  find  the  moose 
for  several  days.  True  there  were  a  few 
"blotches"  that  indicated  "something" — 
I  knew  it  was  the  moose,  but  as  a  picture  it 
was  a  flat  failure.  A  "short-time"  filter  (to 
be  explained  farther  on)  would  have  shown  up 
the  moose  with  the  least  increase  of  exposure. 

Dead  game — deer,  moose  or  bear  is  usually 
lying  on  the  ground  or  on  snow,  thus  having 
considerable  plain  contrast;  quite  sufficient 
to  show  the  animal  up.  Deer  photographed 
;n  this  manner  without  a  filter  lose  most  of 


the  delicate  gradations  of  brown  and  brown- 
grey  which  add  so  much  to  the  beauty  of  the 
animal.  The  color  screen  will  bring  these 
shades  out,  making  a  much  nicer  picture. 

About  the  most  difficult  thing  to  photo- 
giaph  faithfully — among  all  sportsmen's  tro- 
phies— is  a  speckled  trout.  Trout  possess  a 
wider  range  of  color  than  any  other  game — 
the  colors  ranging  from  brown  green  on  his 
back  through  varying  shades  of  red,  red- 
orange,  yellow  and  white  on  the  belly  to  all 
the  colors  of  the  rainbow  in  the  spots.  Clearly 
the  unfiltered  plate  or  film  is  absolutely  in- 
capable of  giving  anything  like  a  faithful 
rendition  in  black  and  white  of  the  beautiful 
shimmering,  yet  evanescent  colors  of  a  trout. 
The  ordinary  ray  filter,  as  sold  by  The 
Eastman  Kodak  Company  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  making  a  good  picture,  but  in  order 
to  get  the  best  result,  one  should  use  a  pan- 
chromatic plate  and  a  "K-3"  filter,  of  which 
mention  will  be  made  in  another  paragraph. 

Under  the  division  of  Camp  Photographs, 
I  have  mentioned  sky  and  snow.  Really  the 
application  of  filter  principles  to  this  branch 
of  photography  requires  an  article  by  itself. 
I  shall,  however,  show  briefly  where  a  filter 
helps  in  pictures  of  winter  landscapes  and 
camp  secnes.  The  unfiltered  photograph  of  a 
winter  scene  usually  shows  a  pure  white  sky 
and  "blank"  white  snow.  Snow  is  not  a 
blank  white  mass  and  moreover  the  sky  is 
very,  very  much  darker  than  the  snow.  Snow 
has  rounding,  beautiful  shadow's,  it  has 
texture  and  in  order  to  make  winter  photo- 
graphs pleasing,  we  must  retain  every 
characteristic  of  the  snow,  for  therein  lies  the 
beauty  of  this  class  of  pictures. 

From  previous  paragraphs  we  know  how  the 
filter  will  give  proper  value  for  the  sky,  by 
absorbing  or  holding  back  the  predominant 
ultra-violet.  Snow,  being  highly  reflective, 
reflects  much  ultra-violet  from  the  sky.  It 
follows  then  that  the  filter  will  tend  to  bring 
out  the  shadows  and  texture  of  the  snow.  Full 
exposure  in  snow  photography  is-  very  im- 
portant. In  bright  sunlight  there  is  unusual 
contrast  presented  between  the  white  snow 
and  dark  objects  which  may  be  included  in 
the  picture,  such  as  figures  or  trees.  Contrast 
is  greatly  increased  by  under-exposure  and 
an  under-exposed  snow  picture  has  the 
"chalk  and  soot"  effect  which  is  so  unpleasant 
and  inartistic.  Plenty  of  exposure  lessens  the 
contrast  and  this  principle  applied  with  the 
use  of  a  filter,  or  better  yet,  a  filter  and  a  pan- 
chromatic plate,  will  give  snow  pictures  that 
are  very  true  to  nature.    The  time  of  day 
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is  another  very-  important  part  of  snow 
photography.  At  noon  when  the  sun  is  at  its 
meridian,  there  is  so  little  shadow  that  even 
using  a  filter,  hummocks  or  drifts  of  snow  will 
hardly  show  up  against  a  pure  white  back- 
ground. The  best  time  is  in  the  morning  or 
evening,  when  every  drift  casts  long  shadows. 
Beautiful  effects  may  be  secured  by  photo- 
graphing almost  against  the  sun,  just  as  it 
comes  from  the  clouds  after  a  heavy  snowfall. 
This  strictly  comes  under  the  highest  grades 
of  pictorial  work  and  may  be  taken  up  later 

The  last  point  to  cover  in  this  article  is 
FILTERS.  There  are  FILTERS  and  filters, 
good,  bad  and  indifferent.  There  are  also 
many  kinds — each  used  for  a  specific  purpose. 
We  shall  concern  ourselves  with  those  cover- 
ing the  problems  outlined  in  this  article. 

The  writer  has  used  only  those  manufactur- 
ed by  The  Eastman  Kodak  Company  and  the 
Wratten  filters.  I  understand  the  Eastman 
filters  are  practically  the  same  as  the  Wratten 
products  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  a 
standard. 

The  filter  applicable  to  the  needs  of  all 
sportsmen  who  carry  their  cameras  on  their 
trips  may  be  purchased  almost  anywhere  at 
prices  ranging  from  fifty  cents  to  a  dollar — 
I  refer  to  the  Eastman  Kodak  Company's 
filter.  Using  this  filter  increases  exposure 
from  five  to  eight  times  normal,  with  any  of 
the  standard  makes  of  plates  or  film.  Simple 
enough  isn't  it? 

Those  having  cameras  that  will  accom- 
modate either  plates  or  films  will  find  that 
three  or  four  plate  holders  loaded  with  pan- 
chromatic plates  and  a  couple  of  Wratten 
filters  numbers  K-l  and  K-2  will  after  a  little 


experience  find  an  entirely  new  field  open  up 
in  which  faithfulness  of  reproduction  and 
beauty  of  tone  predominate.  The  pan- 
chromatic plate  is  sensitive  to  all  colors  and 
even  without  a  filter  gives  splendid  tone 
rendition  and  when  used  with  the  filters 
mentioned,  which  are  made  to  suit  the  plate 
the  effects  are  perfect.  The  Wrratten  filters 
when  used  with  the  Wratten  pan-chromatic 
plates,  increase  exposure  but  little.  In  the 
case  of  the  K-l  filter  exposure  on  ordinary 
subjects  is  but  one  and  one-half  times  normal 
and  with  the  K-3  filter,  giving  greater  correc- 
tion, four  and  a  half  times  normal  and  with  the 
K-2  three  times  normal.  These  figures,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  when  the  Wratten  filters 
are  used  with  ordinary  plates  or  films.  The 
increase  in  exposure  is  then  very  much 
greater  and  amateurs  will  find  the  Eastman 
filters  which  are  a  lighter  yellow,  more 
practical. 

A  tripod  is  a  necessity  when  using  a  filter, 
except  when  photographing  in  bright  sunlight 
or  on  very  open  landscape.  A  tripod  is  quite 
a  nuisance  when  one  is  "packing"  but  the 
difficulty  may  easily  be  overcome  by  using  an 
Eastman  "clamp."  This  clamp  may  be 
carried  in  the  pocket,  and  when  a  tripod  is 
required,  simply  cut  a  stick  about  an  inch  or 
so  in  diameter,  flatten  it  a  bit  at  the  top, 
screw  on  the  clamp  and  for  all  folding  cameras 
up  to  post  card  size  it  serve  perfectly. 
There  are  folding  tripods  sold,  but  my  ex- 
perience has  been  distinctly  in  favor  of  the 
other  method. 

Just  as  a  last  word.  When  in  doubt,  over- 
expose. A  finisher  can  reduce  an  over  exposed 
negative  to  suit  you  but  nothing  can  be  done 
really  to  help  under-exposure. 


Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms 

T\  Ware 
Morchella  crassipes  (edible) 

I  have  found  this  mushroom  growing  quite  abundantly  in  a  thick  pine  woods  on  the 
bank  of  the  river  Nith  in  the  county  of  Brant,  about  a  mile  from  Paris,  Ontario.  At  first  sight 
this  plant  does  not  impress  one  with  its  beauty,  but  on  closer  examination  it  will  be  found  to 
be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  fungi. 

The  specimens  found  by  me  were  of  a  grayish  color  in  old  specimens  and  dark  brown  in  the 
young  ones  but  it  is  not  in  the  color  where  we  must  look  for  beauty  in  this  species,  but  to  its 
form;  its  long  slender  cylindrical  stem  and  beautifully  shaped  cap  with  fragments  of  the  veil 
adhering  at  almost  regular  intervals  to  the  edge  of  the  cap  gives  a  beauty  of  form  surpassing 
that  of  any  other  fungus  that  I  have  been  fortunate  enough  to  examine.     It  occurs  from  about 
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the  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  October,  being  larger  in  wet  weather  or  on  moist  soil  than 

when  situated  otherwise. 

As  will  be  seen  by  the  cut,  the  pileus  is  ovate  but  some  specimens  may  be  found  to  be 
more  conic  than  ovate  and  still  others  are  expanded  to  almost  convex  but  the  edge  is  never 
upturned  or  the_center  depressed.^  During  dry  weather  the  cap  may  be  cracked  into  patches 


Morchella  crassipes  (edible) . 


separating  the  dark  color  of  the  outside  and  showing  the  white  flesh  beneath.  The  stem  has 
a  bulb  and  it  is  hollow  in  nature  specimens.    It  is  cartilaginous  in  texture. 

This  plant  is  edible.  I  have  eaten  it  raw  myself  on  several  occasions.  It  has  a  somewhat 
nutty  flavor^  but  is  not  listed  with  the  edible  sorts. 


Amateur  Fly-Tying 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


Chapter  IV. 
Fly-Tying:  First  Considerations 

THE  use  of  the  artificial  fly  in  the  capture 
of  fish  is  hot  restricted  to  comparatively 
modern  times.  Quite  the  contrary  is 
the  case,  for  this  creation  has  been  in  use  in  a 
more  or  less  crude  form  for  over  two  thousand 
years.  Nevertheless  ancient  writings  do  not 
offer  a  great  deal  of  information  on  the 
subject,  though  occasionally  some  referen- 
ence  of  an  enlightening  character  is  made 
by  which  we  are  guided  right.  Aelian  in 
his  writings  states  of  the  ancients  in  his 
De  Natura  Anitnalium  that: 

"The  Macedonians  who  toil  on  the  banks  of 
the  Astraeus,  which  flows  midway  between 
Berea  and  Thessalonica  are  in  the  habit  of 
catching  a  particular  fish  in  that  river  by 
means  of  a  fly  called  hippurus.  A  very 
singular  insect  it  is;  bold  and  troublesome, 
like  all  its  kind;  in  size  a  hornet;  marked  like 
a  wasp,  buzzing  like  a  bee.  The  predilection 
of  the  fish  for  this  prey,  though  familiarly 
known  to  all  who  inhabit  the  district,  does 
not  induce  the  angler  to  attempt  their  capture 
by  impaling  the  live  insect.  Adepts  in  the 
art  had  contrived  a  taking  device (captiosa 
quaedam  machina)  to  circumvent  them,  for 
which  purpose  they  invest  the  body  of 
the  hook  with  purple  wool,  and  having  two 
wings  of  a  waxy  color,  so  as  to  form  an  exact 
imitation  of  the  hippurus,  they  gently  drop 
these  abstruse  cheats  down  stream." 
This  is  exceedingly  interesting.    The  insect 


imitated  in  the  artificial  was  a  bee  or  wasp  of 
some  sort.  To-day  we  find  that  one  of  the 
best  flies  at  a  certain  time  in  the  summer  is 
the  imitation  bee:  indeed  we  have  a  fly 
called  the  western  bee  that  is  a  very  close 
imitation  of  the  original  and  which  when  used 
gives  exceedingly  good  results.  In  this  voice 
out  of  the  lost  and  dead  ages  comes  up  another 
truth :  those  anglers  of  the  past  were  able  to 
make  exact  imitation  flies  and  they  floated 
them  "gently  down  stream"  which  only  goes 
to  prove  that  floating  flies  (or  flies  fished  in 
a  dry  form)  is  not  a  modern  invention  but 
is  as  old  as  the  hills. 

From  the  days  of  the  ancients  to  the  year 
1496  is  a  great  leap  and  yet  not  until  that 
year  did  anything  in  regard  to  fly-tying  appear 
in  print  to  be  traced.  In  that  year  in  Eng- 
land appealed  a  book  very  nearly  next  to  that 
of  Walton's  "Compleat  Angler"  in  importance 
which  took  up  the  making  of  flies  and  gave 
some  information  on  the  subject  not  to  be 
passed  by  lightly.  It  was  written  by  a 
woman,  "her  prioress-ship"  Dame  Juliana 
Berners  of  St.  Albans.  Her  first  slender 
volume  was  named  "Fysshynge  With  An 
Angle"  which  later  was  included  in  her  second 
book  which  was  entitled  the  "Boke  of  St. 
Albans."  The  original  edition  states  that  it 
was  "Emprinted  at  Westmestre  by  Wynkyn 
de  Worde,  the  year  of  Thycarnacon  of  our 
Lord  1496,"  Sufficient  to  say  that  she  gave 
descriptions  of  flies  that  are  still  in  use  with 
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more  or  less  finish  to  them  and  what  original 
touches  men  have  been  able  to  give  them. 

From  the  date  of  the  issue  of  Dame  Berner's 
book  upwards  more  and  more  information  on 
the  use  and  the  making  of  artificial  flies  has 
come  forth  until  to-day  there  seems  to  be  no 
nook  or  cranny  in  the  art  that  has  not  been 
investigated.  This  investigation  has,  of 
course,  been  more  thorough  and  complete  in 
England  than  in  any  other  country  in  the 
world.  Save  for  Louis  Rhead's  most  delight- 
ful and  commendable  "American  Trout 
Stream  Insects"  no  serious  attempt  at  classify- 
ing American  stream  insects  that  the  trout 
feed  upon  has  been  made.  In  England  the 
same  cannot  be  said  to  be  true  for  this  classi- 
fication has  very  nearly  been  complete  what 
with  Alfred  Ronald's  "Fly-fisher's  Entomo- 
logy" (still  a  classic  of  the  sort)  and  Frederic 
Halford's  various  books  "Entomology"  and 
his  well  known  "Dry-Fly  Man's  Handbook." 
To  this  English  list  we  should  not  forget 
mention  of  Leonard  West's  "The  Natural 
Trout  Fly  and  Its  Imitations."  The  art  as 
applied  to  English  waters  has  been  examined 
and  faithfully  reported  down  to. its  minutest 
details  and  as  regards  England  there  is  very 
little  more  to  be  said.  Their  entomological  list 
is  complete  with  probably  a  few  more  insertions 
as  time  goes  on. 

In  the  measure  of  time  it  is  not  so  very 
many  years  ago  that  the  dry-fly  was  intro- 
duced into  this  country,  the  subject  having 
aroused  such  great  interest  in  England  by  the 
various  writings  of  Halford.  At  first  it  was 
held  that  the  dry  fly  was  an  impractical 
introduction  for  our  North  American  streams 
in  that  the  waters  were  totally  different  as 
to  flowage;  those  of  the  English  streams 
being  smooth-flowing  while  the  majority  of 
our  streams  are  by  nature  swift-flowing,  or, 
at  least,  impetuous  enough  to  make  the  dry 
fly  out  of  place — out  of  its  element  so  to 
speak.  This  theory,  however,  has  been  corn- 
batted  by  defenders  of  the  dry  fly  on  our 
shores,  Emlyn  M.  Gill  in  his  book  "Practical 
Dry-Fly  Fishing"  and  in  the  two  books  by 
M.L.La  Branche  "The  Dry  Fly  in  America" 
and  "The  Dry  Fly  In  Rapid  Waters."  We 
also  have  proved  that  there  are  times  on  even 
swift  water  in  nooks  and  places  a  dry  fly  may 
be  floated  successfully  for  a  certain  distance 
and  that  many  a  trout  lying  in  wait  for  insects 
next  to  a  boulder  has  met  his  fate  on  the 
delicate  floating  lure  that  has  glided  past  him. 
Yet  for  the  dry  fly  as  used  in  this  country  it 
may  be  said  that  there  always  obtain  more 
or  less  placid  stretches  of  water  and  pools 


on  any  stream,  and  the  wet  fly  angler  who 
would  pass  up  the  use  of  the  dry  fly  under 
these  circumstances  is  indeed  missing  some 
interesting  features  in  the  world-wide  sport. 
Indeed  there  is  a  time  when  the  dry  fly  will 
out-shine  the  wet  fly,  although  most  of  the 
time  we  use  the  submerged  fly.  Pursuing 
just  this  same  topic,  Louis  Rhead  accurately 
states: 

"Of  this  I  am  sure:  for  every  insect  a  trout 
taken  alive  at  the  surface,  a  thousand  are 
consumed  drowned  under  water  or  near  the 
surface;  and  to  one  natural  insect  able  to 
float  on  the  surface  there  are  hundreds  which 
cannot  float.  Because  of  this  fact  I  believe 
it  to  be  the  height  of  folly  to  fish  exclusively 
with  dry  flies  on  the  surface.  Wet  fishing 
with  two  or  three  accurately  copied  insects 
is  in  every  way  as  effective  on  the  average 
American  stream.  I  do  think  the  dry  fly  meth  - 
od  is  excellent  on  large  pools,  and  more  or  less 
placid  water;  but  the  trouble  is  that  trout 
prefer  to  lie  under  a  rock  where  turbulent 
water  flows  above  from  which,  in  a  runway, 
they  get  insects  alive  or  drowned  as  they  go 
swiftly  by." 

The  case  of  both  the  wet  fly  and  the  dry 
fly  has  been  stated  as  follows:  The  first 
function  of  a  hackle  is  to  break  the  fly's 
fall;  to  let  it  down  lightly  on  the  water. 
And  that  is  especially  true  whether  it  be  a 
cock's  hackle,  or  a  hen's,  or  a  soft  hackle  from 
any  of  the  small  birds.  Anyone  who  has 
tried  to  fish  with  flies  tied  without  hackles  over 
moderately-shy  trout  will  find  them  apt  to  be 
scared  by  the  violence  of  the  fall  of  the  fly  on 
the  water.  When  the  fly  reaches  the  water, 
another  function,  or*  other  functions  of  the 
hackle  come  into  play.  If  the  fly  be  a  floater 
(winged  and  hackled  at  the  shoulder  only), 
then  the  functions  are,  first  flotation,  and 
secondly,  imitation  of  the  legs  of  the  fly. 
Many  good  fly  dressers  hold  that  the  body  is  '  I 
the  really  attractive  part  of  the  trout  fly, 
and  that  in  a  floater  a  hackle  which  is  suffi- 
cient to  insure  proper  flotation  and  otherwise 
colorless  and  inconspicuous  serves  the  purpose 
best.  A  good  cock's  hackle,  such  as  is  used 
for  floating  flks  is  extremely  sharp  and  bright 
when  held  up  to  the  light  and  even  in  the 
ruddy  shades  lets  but  little  color  through. 
There  can,  however,  be  no  harm,  and  it  is  prob- 
ably safer  if  the  hackle,  as  held  to  the  light, 
bears  a  fairly  close  resemblance  in  color  to 
the  legs  of  the  fly  it  represents.  A  winged 
floater,  hackled  all  down  the  body  with 
cock's  hackle  to  represent  a  sedge— or  even 
a  similar  pattern  without  wings — is  probably 
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taken  for  a  fluttering  sedge,  by  reason  of  the 
"buzz"  effect.  A  floater  (hackled  with  a 
sharp  cock's  hackle  at  the  shoulder  and  with- 
out wings)  is  probably  the  best  method  of 
suggesting  a  spinner  spent  or  still  living.  The 
wings  of  the  natural  spinner  have  a  irides- 
cent glitter  which  is  well-suggested  by  the 
extended  fibres  of  a  first-rate  rusty  or  honey 
blue  dun,  cock's  hackle.  Such  a  hackle  thus 
seives,  beyond  the  purpose  of  breaking  the 
fly's  fall,  the  double  purpose  of  flotation  and 
imitation  of  wings.  In  the  case  of  the  sunk 
flies,  we  find  that  these  present  still  more 
complex  propositions  according  to  the  way  in 
which  the  fly  is  presented  to  the  fish.  Fished 
directly  up-stream,  a  wet  fly  (whether  winged 
or  not),  which  is  hackled  with  a  stiff  cock's 
hackle,  has  thrown  away  one  of  its  chief 
advantages,  -the  mobility  of  the  hackle. 
In  fact,  one  is  inclined  to  think  that  if  a  hackle 
were  not  needed  to  break  the  fall  such  a  fly 
might  best  be  dressed  without  a  hackle. 
A  hen's  hackle,  or  a  small  bird's  hackle  would 
respond  to  every  movement  of  the  current, 
and  would  thus  suggest  an  appearance  of  life 
in  action  which  is  very  fascinating.  Doubt- 
less the  hackles  suggest  the  wings  and  legs  of 
hatchcd-out  insects,  drowning  or  drowned, 
and  tumbled  by  the  current  in  some  cases; 
in  others  they  undoubtedly  suggest  some 
nondescript,  struggling  subaqueous  creature. 
In  either  case  the  mobility  suggests  life. 
However,  an  up-stream  wet-fly  man  (no 
matter  how  keen  he  is  on  this  method),  does 
not  always  cast  directly  up-stream,  but 
more  often  up  and  across,  and  occasionally 
directly  across.  When  he  casts  across,  or  up 
and  across,  and  holds  his  rod  tip  so  as  to  bring 
his  team  of  flies  as  nearly  as  possible  perpen- 
dicularly across  the  current,  a  new  set  of 
considerations  arise.  The  droppers,  catching 
the  stream's  flow,  more  than  does  the  gut 
cast  are  drawn  head  up-stream  and  tail 
down-stream  in  advance  of  the  gut  cast. 
Here  soft  hackles  are  apt  to  be  drawn  back  so 
as  to  completely  enfold  the  body  of  the  fly, 
with  the  points  of  the  fibres  flickering  softly 
beyond  the  bend  of  the  hook,  thus  suggesting 
a  mymph  vainly  attempting  to  swim  against 
the  current.  The  top  dropper  may  be  dib- 
bling on  the  surface,  thus  suggesting  an  ovi- 
positing fly.  Here  the  hackle  represents  the 
wings  of  the  natural  fly  in  active  motion. 
In  these  conditions  cock's  hackles,  whether 
dressed  at  shoulder  only  or  palmerlike  are 
apt  to  impart  motion  to  the  wints  and  body 
and  suggest  life  in  this  way  rather  than  of 
their  own  motion,  as  do  soft  hackles.  The 


resilience  of  a  first-class  cock's  hackle  is  great, 
and  every  exertion  of  it  must  react  upon  the 
fly  body,  which  it  surrounds,  ano>  impart  a 
motion,  which,  whether  likelife  in  the  sense 
of  resembling  the  motions  of  some  particular 
insect  or  not  at  least  is  sufficient  to  attract 
attention  and  excite  the  rapacity  or  tyranny 
of  the  trout  if  it  does  not  appeal  to  its  appetite. 

So  far  as  true  imitation  of  an  insect  is 
concerned  there  is  a  possibility  that  (as  they 
now  represent  themselves)  the  dry  fly  is  more 
of  a  correct  imitation  of  the  live  insect  than 
the  wet  fly  which  at  best  is  but  a  poor  imi- 
tation of  any  insect  if  a  passable  counterpart 
at  all.  Indeed  the  majority  of  the  wet  flies 
are  what  we  call  "fancy  flies,"  made  of  mater- 
ials as  the  fancy  suggests,  here  a  touch  of  red, 
here  a  touch  of  blue,  or  green,  or  yellow — all 
made  up  to  represent  what  may  be  termed  a 
fly — but  not  an  imitation.  On  the  other 
hand  a  dry  fly  presumes  to  be  very  nearly  an 
imitation  of  a  true  insect  on  the  stream  and 
when  it  does  ride  on  the  water  it  carries  itself 
in  a  more  less  natural  manner  and  does  win 
fish.  But  there  is  one  point  that  must  be 
remembered.  It  is  far  harder  and  demands 
a  great  deal  more  skill  to  catch  fish  on  the 
wet  fly  than  it  does  on  the  dry  fly.  The  dry 
fly  man  casts  his  fly  and  it  floats  down  for 
him.  Different  with  the  wet  fly  man,  he  is 
forced  at  all  times  to  work  the  fly  in  the  water 
to  give  it  the  appearance  of  animation. 

Likewise  it  may  be  said  that  the  opportun- 
ities of  the  dry  fl>  man  for  sport  are  restricted; 
but  that  the  wet  fly  man  should  be  so  orthodox 
as  to  leave  out  the  dry  fly  when  good  waters 
obtain,  is  in  the  sense  of  the  ridiculous. 
The  wet  fly  man,  however,  is  not  set  back  by 
weather  conditions  and  can  fish  early  and  late 
whether  it  rains  or  shines,  indeed  even  when 
it  is  freezing;  and  there  are  those  who  have 
caught  trout  on  the  wet  fly  in  the  winter 
season.  Weather  conditions,  on  the  other 
hand  play  a  great  part  in  the  successful 
performance  of  the  dry  fly  angler;  the  day 
must  be  more  or  less  calm — not  disturbed  by 
either  wind  or  rain,  and  the  waters  of  the 
stream  must  be  more  or  less  smooth  flowing, 
and  never  muddy  or  roiled.  In  dry  fly  fishing, 
natural  insects  must  be  carefully  imitated; 
the  fly  is  floated,  invested  as  it  is  in  its  oiled 
coat.  The  time  of  the  day  must  be  taken 
into  consideration;  any  hour  cannot  be  sel- 
ected, and  only  choice  occasions  when  the 
fish  are  on  the  rise  will  see  the  dry  fly  man  in 
his  element.  At  the  same  time  the  dry  fly 
angler  must  be  a  particularly  skilled  fly 
master    (that  is,  skilled  in  the  proper  and 
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accurate  delivery  of  the  fly)  and  must  be 
vastly  more  of  an  entomologist  than  the  wet 
fly  man  who  abandons  air  this  and  places  his 
confidence  in  the  fancy  flies.  The  dry  fly 
man  can  measure  his  success  by  his  ability  to 
imitate  or  very  nearly  imitate  the  natural 
flies  that  fall  to  water  and  are  snapped  up  by 
the  rising  trout. 

Many  thousand  words  have  been  exhaust- 
ed telling  us  that  the  dry  fly  is  an  exact  imi- 
tation of  a  dun  or  a  drake  fly  as  the  case  may 
be.  The  feeling  of  exaltation  in  the  matter 
has  well  nigh  been  complete.  We  are  handed 
out  a  card  full  of  flies  and  we  arc  told  that 
these  are  dry  flies:  exact  imitations  in  fact. 
What  conceit!  It  is  marvelous  that  in  all  the 
time  that  has  elapsed  since  the  floating  fly 
was  pyt  on  the  market  no  one  has  been  able 
to  note  that  not  one  of  the  dry  flies  on  the 
market,  English  make  or  otherwise,  are  any- 
where near  exact  imitations  of  any  living 
insect.  "But,"  you  utter  in  surprise,  "how  can 
you  say  that?"  Look  at  these  dry  flies.  Their 
bodies  are  round,  built  right  on  the  shank  of 
the  hook.  Did  you  ever  note ,  a  drake,  a 
delicate  May-fly,  with  a  body  of  that  sort? 
You  certainly  never  have,  for  it  has  a  gentle 
up-curling  body  typical  of  the  Ephemera 
Halford  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 
(Not  one  of  Halford's  exact  imitation  floating 
dry  flies  have  the  detached  body  so  they  fall 
flat  in  that  respect).  If  the  fly  were  fished 
under  the  water,  as  in  the  case  of  the  wet  fly, 
it  would  not  matter  as  to  body  for  a  drowned 
drake  does  not  have  its  body  curled;  you 
generally  find  them  with  the  body  straight  out; 
but  when  a  drake  is  riding  the  water  (as  the 
dry  fly  would  imitate)  the  body  is  certainly 
curled  and  then  the  only  way  to  imitate  it 
would  be  to  have  an  upward-curling,  detached- 
body  to  the  fly.  Since  writing  the  above  I 
have  referred  to  Mr.  Rhead's  book  and  I  note 
with  pleasing  surprise  that  he  holds  the  same 
identical  view.  He  states  regarding  the 
drakes : 

"One  of  the  most  remarkable  and  peculiar 
features  in  all  drakes  is  the  way  they  cock  their 
tails  upward  from  the  body.  In  order  to 
imitate  this  feature  successfully  it  is  necessary 
to  have  what  is  known  as  the  detached  body; 
viz.,  with  the  tail  made  separate  from  the 
hook  and  slightly  curled  upward.  There  are 
few  English  flies  tied  in  this  way;  but  I 
have  not  seen  any  detached  bodies  on  what 
may  be  called  strictly  American  flies.  The 
detached  body  fly  I  have  found  far  ahead 
of  the  fly  with  the  body  tied  round  the  hook; 
that  is,  if  intended  to  represent  the  drake 


class.    For  that  reason  I  tie  all  my  drake 

flies  with  detached  bodies." 

In  the  first  place  one  gives  the  trout  credit 
for  a  superlatively  keen  eyesight  in  his  element; 
his  ability  to  see  and  hear  in  this  watery  world 
of  his  must  be  equal  to  our  ability  to  see  and 
hear  in  our  element;  and  the  more  clear  the 
watery  element  the  fish  is  in,  the  more  far- 
reaching  is  the  range  of  its  vision;  the  more 
rid  of  fog  and  mist  and  gloom  our  element  is 
the  farther  we  can  see.  These  facts  are 
practically  self-evident.  We  are  given  to 
believe  that  if  the  trout  gave  any  time  to 
a  study  of  the  dry  fly  floating  past  him  he 
would  note  the  absence  of  the  upward  curling 
body  and  would  not  strike.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  is  doubtful  if  the  average  trout  studies 
the  dry  fly  for  naturalness  any  more  than  does 
the  same  trout  study  the  wet  fly  for  natural- 
ness. The  fly  suddenly  drops:  and  on  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  he  strikes.  One 
thing  fixes  itself  on  the  consciousness  of  the 
trout;  the  fly  floats.  That  is  so  far  as  its 
instinct  leads  it.  The  trout  knows  that  live 
drakes  float;  this  one  floats.  He  strikes. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  five  out  of  ten 
average  trout  strike  on  impulse  without 
study  of  the  insect  in  question.  This,  how- 
ever, does  not  go  to  say  that  any  old  fly  that 
you  can  tie  off-hand  will  do  the  work.  It  will 
not.  There  are  trout  and  trout.  Those  of 
waters  little  fished  over,  fall  the  easiest  to 
the  wiles  of  men  for  they  have  not  been 
educated  up  to  the  feathered  frauds.  But 
it  is  the  trout  not  average  on  much  fished  over 
streams  that  I  firmly  believe  make  a  study  of 
flies.  To  circumvent  these,  therefore,  demands 
a  more  or  less  accurate  imitation  of  some,  or 
many  insects  that  they  consume. 

On  the  other  hand  eliminating  the  one 
feature  of  faultiness  in  the  so-called  exact 
imitation  dry  fly  (that  it  does  not  possess  a 
detached  body)  is  the  fact  that,  like  the  wet 
fly  it  possesses  hackles  (which  presume  to 
imitate  the  natural  insect's  legs)  in  super- 
abundance. If  you  were  to  count  each 
hackle  filament  on  a  dry  fly  you  would  be 
surprised  at  the  number  legs  it  has — or 
hackles.  Yet  this  is  supposed  to  be  an  exact 
imitation  of  a  live  insect  which  has  a  scanty 
six  legs!  Not  much  to  boast  over  as  an  exact 
imitation!  Of  course  the  dry  fly  man  gives 
it  as  his  excuse  that  a  number  of  hackles  on 
the  fly  are  necessary  for,  in  combination 
with  the  wings  of  the  fly  in  an  oiled  state, 
they  help  to  keep  the  fly  up  and  floating. 
How  the  bunched,  nay,  bristling  hackles 
must  appear  to  the  eyes  of  the  trout  I  do  not 
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know.  It  is  a  fact  nevertheless  that  the  best 
dry  fly  fishing  occurs  in  the  dim  of  evening, 
most  captures  then  being  made:  probably 
because  the  trout  cannot  make  out  the  fly  and 
its  makeup  as  readily  as  when  the  water  is 
silvered  with  light.  Louis  Rhead  notes 
another  fault  with  the  dry  fly  that  I  will 
here  include  and  that  regards  the  position  of 
the  wings.  Now  anyone  who  has  spent  even 
a  few  days  or  hours  of  his  life  in  study  of  the 
insects  falling  to  the  stream  (particularly 
the  Ephemera)  has  noted  that  they  ride  the 
surface  of  the  water  with  their  wings,  not 
outspread,  but  absolutely  upright,  and  so 
close  together  that  it  seems  but  one  wing. 

"The  most  important  class,  called  drakes — 
and  a  great  many  specimens  of  the  other 
classes,"  says  Rhead,  "have  their  under 
bodies  quite  pale  and  colorless  compared  to 
the  upper  part  of  their  bodies.  From  the 
trout's  point  of  view — that  is,  looking  upward 
— the  artificial  imitation  with  pale  or  white 
under  body  must  be  a  more  acceptable  lure 
than  the  commercial  fly  as  now  tied  with 
upper  and  under  body  exactly  the  same. 
Another  desirable  change,  still  more  import- 
ant, is  to  tie  all  drake's  wings  close  together 
instead  of  outspread — a  most  unnatural 
attitude  which  the  insect  never  assumes,  and 
only  introduced  in  later  years  by  dry  fly 
experts  to  assist  the  fly  in  floating.  With 
the  aid  of  oil,  the  fly  will  float  just  as  well 
with  closed  wings  as  with  the  wings  outspread." 

Here  then  are  some  of  the  points  scored 
against  the  so-called  modern  exact  imitation 
dry  flies  in  which  so  great  faith  is  pinned. 
(.1),  the  natural  drake  has  an  upward  curling 
body  that  should  be  separate  from  the  hook 
shank;  the  dry  fly  as  now  constituted  has 
not  this  feature;  (2),  it  has  a  hundred  hackle 
legs  where  six  would  be  all  that  were  necessary; 

(3)  ,  the  natural  drake  rides  the  water  with 
wings  close  together;  the  dry  fly  with  wings 
not  so  arranged  is  not  an  exact  imitation; 

(4)  ,  the  body  of  the  dry  fly  is  one  color, 
usually  pale  throughout;  it  should  be  made 
with  the  upper  part  dark  and  the  underside 
pale.  This  is  what  may  be  termed  an  insig- 
nificant detail  although  Rhead  has  made 
flies  with  bodies  so  arranged.  (5),  the  wings 
of  the  so-called  exact  imitation  dry  flies  no 
more  imitate  the  transparent  wings  of  the 
Mayflies  (or  other  members  of  the  Ephemera) 
than  a  heavy  winter  overcoat  imitates  c  rape 
in  its  most  flimsy  and  transparent  form.  It, 
however,  presumes  to  be  an  exact  imitation. 
How  absurdl 

The  late  Doctor  Harry  Gove,  a  former 
valued  collaborator  with  me,  as  readers  of 


this  magazine  know,  once  sent  me  a  set  of 
colored  pictures  of  English  exact  imitation 
dry  flies.  He  remarked:  "These  are  so  dead 
that  they  will  take  on  putrefaction  before 
you  get  them.  They  are  awful  dead.  Put  a 
tack  through  it  and  show  it  to  your  friends  as 
the  most  exquisite  illustration  of  still  life 
extant." 

In  England,  too,  the  attacks  delivered 
against  the  ever-present  and  overwhelmingly 
lauded  dry  flies  have  been  many  and  various. 
Here  is  an  average  condemnatory  appraisal 
taken  from  that  well-known  weekly  the 
British  Sportsman: 

"Look  now  at  this  handsome  showcard  of 
these  noted  tackle  people.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  two  different  patterns  of  May  flies,  all 
things  of  beauty,  excellently  tied,  all  killers, 
no  two  alike,  yet  all  ostensibly  dressed  in 
imitation  of  the  live  insects  before  us,  and 
which,  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  resemble  as 
much  as  does  the  Mosque  of  Omar  the  Hill 
of  Howth!  Were  it  not  as  good  as  drink  to 
talk  of  accuracy  of  imitation  and  delicate 
shades  of  differentiating  colour  under  these 
circumstances?  The  only  case  of  true  imita- 
tion, which,  indeed,  practically  amounts  to 
identity  known  to  our  art  is  that  shown  in  the 
case  of  those  waxen  insects  seen  in  our  tackle- 
shop  windows,  which  no  one  seems  to  use  and 
certainly  no  one  talks  about  and  which  would 
seem,  on  theii  merits,  to  reduce  the  whole  art 
of  exact  imitation  to  an  absurdity." 

I  will  say  this  for  the  much  boosted  and 
boasted  dry  fly,  used  as  a  wet  fly,  it  has  points 
to  its  credit  that  have  been  lost  upon  the 
angling  public.  Indeed  any  one  who  uses 
the  dry  fly  will  do  well  when  the  fly  sinks  to 
play  it  that  way  awhile  instead  of  picking  it 
up  and  drying  it  or  making  the  false  casts  in 
the  air  to  dry  it  preparatory  to  floating  it 
down  dry  again.  He  will  probably  be  sur- 
prised to  have  a  strike  which  he  did  not  get 
floating  it  on  the  surface.  >This,  of  course 
will  be  in  the  nature  of  an  insult  to  the  purists, 
but  it  is  a  fact  nevertheless.  I  haveJiad  more 
success  playing  the  dry  fly  as  a  wet  fly  than 
on  the  surface,  even  under  the  best  of  condi- 
tions and  in  the  most  select  environment. 
What  we  do  know  is  that  the  dry  fly  has  been 
exaggerated  in  its  importance:  it  has  invested 
itself  in  a  holy  halo.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
does  not  lead  greatly  over  the  wet  fly  in 
prominence  and  that  it  imitates  nature  more 
closely  than  the  wet  fly  remains  to  be  proved, 
But  the  dry  fly  has  a  time  and  a  place ^and  we 
cannot  possibly  belittle  it  as  a  factor  of 
importance  in  the  angling  art. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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The  New  Hatchery  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 


Agitation  for  a  hatchery  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
has  borne  fruit  and  as  a  result  a  provincial 
hatchery  is  to  be  established  there;  indeed 
work  on  it  has  already  been  started.  Origin- 
ally an  appropriation  of  ten  thousand  dollars 
was  asked  but  this  was  increased  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  dollars  as  an  appropriation 
which  assures  of  course  the  means  of  establish- 
ing one  of  the  best  equipped  hatcheries  in 
the  Dominion.  The  site  selected  is  just  at 
the  foot  of  the  ship  canal,  an  ideal  location 
as  it  permits  of  the  use  of  the  finest  water  in 
the  world,  from  Lake  Superior,  free  from 
contamination,  and  is  to  be  had  in  unlimited 
quantities.  Also  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  Ste.  Mary's  Falls,  or  rapids,  provide 
an  eighteen  foot  fall  which  will  assure  a  con- 
tinuous flow  through  the  ponds  without  the 
necessity  of  pumping,  which,  as  all  will  know 
is  a  great  benefit  in  any  hatchery  and  save 
much  expense.  '  The  advisability  of  locating 
a  hatchery  here  is  of  course  well  known  and 
appreciated.  Not  only  as  regards  water 
conditions  is  it  of  first  importance  but  there  are 
found  here  unlimited  quantities  of  parent 
fish,  both  game  and  commercial,  and  these 
can  be  secured  for  the  necessary  spawn  with- 
out going  great  distances  to  obtain  same  which 
is  so  often  the  case  with  hatcheries  not  so 
prominently  and  well  located.  Added  to 
this  fact  is  the  knowledge  that  there  are  five 
different  kinds  of  trout  in  the  rapids  at  the 
present  time,  including  the  rainbow  trout 
which  were  planted  here  by  the  Michigan 
State  Fish  Hatchery  years  ago;  many  of 
these  reach  up  into  prodigious  weights,  some 
having  been  taken  totalling  sixteen  pounds. 

The  hatchery,  including  building  and 
permanent  and  movable  fixtures,  will  cost 
about  $25,000.  The  building  operations 
start  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  W.  Jones 
of  the  fish  and  game  department,  to-day  with 
some  15  men  employed.  The  building  is  ex- 
pected to  be  ready  in  the  fall.  * 

In  the  meantime,  local  anglers  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Game  and  Fisheries  to  bring  up  to 
Algoma  waters,  especially  the  "rapids"  right 


near  the  Sault,  a  quantity  of  speckled  trout 
fry  from  one  of  the  other  hatcheries. 

Fish  hatcheries  in  the  past  have  proven 
their  worth,  and  this  one  in  the  Sault,  which 
will  be  the  largest  and  most  modern  of  all 
operated  by  the  province,  is  expected  to  prove 
no  exception.  From  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  will  make  it  possible  for  there  to  be 
more  extensive  fishing  operations  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  it  will  materially  benefit  the  district 
in  the  way  of  tourist  traffic,  for  with  the  know- 
ledge that  streams  in  this  district  are  to  be 
substantially  restocked,  tourists  will  visit  the 
country  in  greater  numbers. 

The  hatchery,  the  bringing  of  which  to 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  is  very  largely  due  to  the 
efforts  of  Mr.  J.  B.  Cunningham,  M.P.P., 
will  be  located  on  the  stretch  of  ground  below 
the  lock  between  the  tail-race  of  the  power 
canal  and  the  ship  canal,  where  a  space  of 
75  to  100  feet  has  been  reserved  by  the  prov- 
incial government.  This  is  felt  to  be  a  very 
well  chosen  point,  as  it  will  be  of  particular 
convenience  in  the  operation  of  the  hatchery. 

Plans  for  the  hatchery,  which  are  now 
complete,  show  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  larg- 
est operated  by  the  government.  The  build- 
ing will  have  a  frontage  of  38  feet  and  a  depth 
of  80  feet,  and  will  be  a  frame  structure,  with 
cement  foundation  and  floors.  Painted  in 
three  colors,  light  buff,  brown  and  green, 
when  completed,  it  is  expected  to  present 
rather  a  neat  appearance. 

Two  storeys  are  piovided.  The  lower 
portion  will  be  occupied  by  the  machinery 
and  equipment  for  fish  propagation  purposes 
and  living  quarters  for  those  in  charge  will  be 
situated  upstairs. 

When  in  operation,  which  it  is  expected 
to  be  next  fall,  the  hatchery  will  have  a  capac- 
ity of  150,000,000  pickerel,  and  50,000,000 
whitefish.  Speckled  trout,  salmon  trout  and 
rainbow  trout,  all  game  fish  will  also  be 
hatched  in  great  quantities.  The  whitefish 
and  pickerel  fry  will  be  distributed  in  Lake 
Superior  and  other  of  the  great  lakes  as  well  as 
the  other  varieties  of  fish.  Inland  streams  and 
lakes  w*ll  also  be  supplied. 


GUNS  &,  AMMUNITION 

Keeping  One's  Eyes  Open 

Edward  T.  Martin 


IT  is  the  little  things  that  make  up  the  world : 
"Little  drops  of  water,  little  grains  of 
sand,"  so  a  successful  shooter  becomes 
such  by  noticing  the  little  things  that  are 
constantly  occurring  in  his  every  day  life. 

With  myself,  naturally  of  an  analytical 
turn  of  mind,  I  began  at  a  very  early  age; 
first,  by  discovering  that  pebble  stones  fired 
from  my  big-mouthed  horse  pistol  weie  not 
as  effective  as  shot,  and  many  other  equally 
interesting  experiments. 

As  I  grew  older,  I  always  wanted  to  know. 
If  I  killed  a  bird  I  must  trace  the  course  of 
every  shot — note  the  strength  of  the  powder, 
and  make  mental  notes  of  everything  con- 
nected with  the  episode. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  learn  that  to 
obtain  uniform  results,  uniform  loads  must 
be  used — no  shifting  from  a  quick  powder  to 
a  slow  one,  or  from  small  shot  to  large,  half  a 
dozen  times  in  a  morning. 

It  was  only  a  week  or  so  ago  that  a  case  in 
point  occurred.  A  well  known  duck  shooter 
came  in  one  day  with  an  almost  empty  game 
bag,  steeped  in  gloom  for  his  wasted  time. 
He  left  the  car  just  as  I  was  passing,  and 
hailed  me: 

"I'm  entirely  disgusted  with  that  powder 
that  is  advertised  so  much;  can't  think  how 
they  got  my  name." 

I  had  sent  i  t. 

"They  mailed  me  a  calendar,  a  handsome 
affair,  with  a  lot  of  advertising  matter  on  it, 
so  I  felt  bound  to  give  their  powder  a  trial, 
but  believe  me,  I  don't  like  it — I  tell  you,  I 
don't  like  it  at  all/ 

"I  had  been  using  a  slow  bulk  powder,  and 
had  some  of  my  old  shells  along;  they  got 
mixed  with  ,  the  others,  and  half  the  time, 


loading  my  gun  in  a  hurry.  I  didn't  know 
which  I  was  using,  or  if  I  did,  I  forgot  whe- 
ther to  hold  further  ahead,  or  closer  on. 
With  the  result  that  I  got  just  two  measly 
ducks — two, — here  they  are — count  them — 
when  I  should  have  killed  the  limit!" 

"When  are  you  going  out  again?"    I  asked. 

"Wednesday,"  he  answered,  "but  never 
again  with  that  powderl" 

"Oh,  yes,  you  will,"  I  told  him.  "I've 
used  it,  and  know  that  it  is  good.  This  time, 
only  take  shells  loaded  with  the  quick  powder 
— leave  your  old  ones  at  home."  (| 

"Not  in  a  hundred  years,"  he  growled. 
"Being  low  man  once  a  season  is  enough  for 
yours  truly." 

"Listen,"  I  said.  "I  know  what  I  am 
talking  about,  and  let  me  tell  you  that  for 
your  style  of  shooting,  the  quick  powder  is 
much  the  better.  There  is  a  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  other  of  over  a  foot,  at  forty 
yards.  This  time  don't  mix  your  brands. 
Give  it  a  fair  trial  by  itself,  and  if  it  does  not 
do  good  work,  I'll  pay  the  expenses  of  your 
trip,  in  return  for  a  pair  of  ducks,  if  it  does." 

"Fair  enough,"  he  conceded,  "only  I 
wouldn't  stand  for  your  paying  my  expenses, 
and  the  ducks  you  may  have — if  I  kill  them!" 

Wednesday  after  dinner,  I  called  him  up, 
and  listened  over  the  telephone  to  the  talk 
of  a  very  enthusiastic  man;  the  shooting  had 
been  almost  entirely  at  green  wing  teal,  a 
bird  that  has  the  pernicious  habit  of  flying 
down  wind  on  the  slightest  provocation,  but 
in  spite  of  a  very  considerable  breeze  that  was 
blowing  at  the  time,  he  averaged  better  than 
one  duck  for  every  two  shells  used,  and  had 
shot  the  limit*  before  noon. 

I  was  not  surprised,  for  I  had  known  exactly 
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where  I  stood  on  the  powder  proposition,  for 
on  .dull  days,  many  a  duck  had  I  picked, 
noting  pattern  and  penetration,  and  any 
powder  that  would  shoot  a  duck  through  and 
through,  end  for  end,  was  good  enough  for 
anybody. 

During  my  investigations,  I  ran  upon  a 
curious  thing;  I  found  a  blue  wing  teal,  dead, 
without  the  sign  of  a  shot  mark.  It  had,  to 
all  appearances,  choked  to  death,  for  a  mass 
of  wild  rice  was  packed  in  its  throat.  There 
was  no  possible  doubt  but  that  it  was  the 
same  duck  that  I  shot  at,  for  although  it 
sailed  a  few  rods  before  striking  the  water,  I 
did  not  lose  sight  of  it  from  the  time  the  shot 
was  fired,  until  it  was  safely  in  the  boat. 

Even  keeping  my  eyes  open,  however,  has 
never  helped  me  solve  the  mystery  of  why 
bullets  or  very  heavy  shot,  do  not  kill  a  bird 
more  quickly.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  a  bird 
hit  with  a  bullet  as  large  as  a  forty-four — in 
one  side,  out  the  other,  keep  flying  for  many 
a  rod.  Once,  I  shot  a  passenger  pigeon  out 
of  a  flock  passing  ovei  me.  Now  a  pigeon  is 
not  a  large  bird,  and  a  forty-four  is  consider- 
able of  a  bullet.  This  was  nearly  a  centre 
shot,  yet  the  pigeon  kept  going  for  nearly  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  finally  falling  in  a  little 
pond,  where  it  was  easily  recovered. 

Again,  I  saw  a  blue-grouse  that  had  the 
whole  rear  end  of  its  body  shot  away  by  a 
soft  nose  bullet,  and  yet  it  flew  almost  as  far 
as  the  eye  could  reach,  before  falling.  It  is 
possible  that  the  shock  of  the  bullet  is  so  quick 
and  so  benumbing,  that  the  bird  does  not 
know,  for  a  few  seconds,  that  it  has  been  hit* 
and  a  pigeon  or  a  grouse,  even  a  wounded  one, 
can  get  over  a  considerable  distance  in  that 
short  time 

An  interesting  experiment  was  tried  once, 
of  bombarding  ducks  high  in  the  air,  which 
further  illustrated  the  advantage  of  keeping 
one's  eyes  open.  A  friend,  with  heavy  shot, 
and  myself  with  sevens,  were  hunting  in  a 
wild  country  in  the  north.  A  wide,  shallow 
river  broadened  into  a  lake,  on  one  side,  a 
marsh  on  the  other.  Between  them  lay  a 
ridge  of  high  land,  rising  in  the  middle  to 
quite  a  high  hill,  from  the  top  of.whi^h  ducks 
flying  from  lake  and  river  to  the  marsh,,  were 
barely  within  reach  of  a  good  shooting  gun. 

My  shooting  partner  was  a  user  of  hea^y 
shot,  and  wasted  a  box  or  more  of  shells  trying 
to  bring  one  of  the  high-flyers  to  earth, 
but  getting  nothing  but  a  single  brown  feather 
for  his  pains.  My  finer  shot  brought  down 
an  occasional  duck,  always  wing  tipped.  One 
that  I  did  not  get  was  head  shot,  and  went 


staggering  and  fluttering  all  over  the  country, 
finally  falling  where  a  man  and  two  dogs  could 

not' find  it.  • 

Of  course  the  larger  number  of  pellets  in  my 
load  of  sevens  gave  me  a  decided  advantage 
when  it  came  to  striking  a  spot  like  the  tip  of 
a  wing,  which  is  why  I  got  birds,  and  my 
partner  only  a  feather.  It  has  been  my 
theory  for  a  long  time  that  any  shot  with 
force  enough  to  stick  in  a  pine  board  will  at 
a  like  distance  break  the  outer  joint  of  a 
duck's  wing.  Or  perhaps  if  it  strikes  the  soft 
spot  in  the  back  of  the  head,  or  under  the 
wing,  will  make  a  clean  kill,  and  this  distance 
with  sevens  is  not  far  from  a  hundred  yards. 

The  ducks  we  were  shooting  at,  mostly 
mallards,  were  flying  in  long  strings  at  from 
eighty  to  a  hundred  and  twenty  yards  above 
the  top  of  the  hill.  I  held  ahead,  several  feet, 
of  the  leader  of  the  bunch.  With  the  eighty 
yard  flocks  it  would  be  the  second  or  third 
duck  that  would  give  evidence  "of  having 
heard  or  felt  the  shot,  by  shrinking  and  then 
towering,  else  falling.  Beyond  a  hundred 
yards,  shot  would  lose  much  of  its  force — it 
would  almost  seem  to  stop  in  the  air,  and  if 
any  bird  felt  it,  he  would  be  one  far  back  from 
the  front;  once  it  was  as  much  as  forty  feet. 

Noting  where  the  ducks  began  to  climb  to 
cross  the  hill,  I  saw  a  thick  clump  of  marsh 
grass,  with  a  little  pool  in  front  of  it.  So, 
leaving  my  partner  to  waste  his  ammunition 
in  the  vain  attempt  to  get  something  more 
substantial  than  a  brown  feather,  I  went  a 
mile  to  the  pond,  set  in  the  middle  of  it,  for 
decoys,  the  few  dead  ducks  I  had,  and  began 
sounding  the  caller. 

Those  Canadian  ducks  didn't  know  what  a 
caller  was— they  were  curious  to  find  out  what 
so  much  duck  talk  was  about.  One  left  the 
first  flock  that  came  aloDg,  and  he  found  out. 
Curiosity  proved  fatal.  For  the  rest,  in  ones 
and  twos  they  gave  up  the  idea  of  crossing 
the  hill,  coming  to  my  caller  instead,  and  when 
at  the  end  of  two  hours,  the  flight  ceased,  I 
had  gathered  in  a  dozen  more  fine  mallards. 

When  my  partner  joined  me,  and  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course  took  his  share  of  the  kill — for  no 
two  men  should  shoot  together  unless  each  is 
willing  to  go  fifty-fifty  on  the  net  outcome, 
be  it  good  or  bad — his  first  remark,  was: 
"Lucky  boyf  Out  of  all  the  hundreds  of 
ponds  in  this  marsh,  how  did  you  happen  to 
hit  upon  the  one  spot  where  you  could  get 
ducks?" 

"No  luck  about  it,  old  man,"  I  replied. 
"It  was  simply  keeping  my  eyes  open,  and 
noticing  what  the  ducks  were  doing." 
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Then  he  fell  back  on  the  usual  alibi,  old 
as  gun-powder,  itself:  "If  my  shells  had  only 
been  properly  loaded,  I'd  have  shown  you 
something!"  But  a  further  comparison  show- 
ed his  loads  to  have  been  the  same  as  mine, 
except  as  to  size  of  shot,  and  that  he  admitted, 
was  his  own  fault. 

Why  won't  shooters  be  honest  with  them- 
selves, and  put  the  blame  where  it  belongs, 
and  own  up  to  an  off  day,  instead  of  blaming 
the  gun,  the  powder,  the  shot,  anything, 
everything  but  the  real  cause. 

And  it  follows  naturally  that  the  man  who 
has  the  fewest  off  days  in  the  end  becomes 
the  champion. 

In  the  matter  of  shot,  it  was  the  habit  of 
noticing  things  that  made  me  one  of  the  earl- 
iest advocates,  in  America,  of  the  use  of  chilled 
shot,  as  well  as  a  believer  in  sevens.  I  notic- 
ed, very  often,  that  a  soft  shot  would  wrap 
itself  around  a  bone,  or  flatten  on  thick  feath- 
ers, instead  of  penetrating.  In  spite  of  that 
fact,  however,  a  lot  of  old  fogies  in  the  shoot- 
ing game,  were  knockers  of  both.  I  was 
young,  and  had  yet  to  learn  that  age  does  not^ 
always  bring  wisdom.  So  when  they  told 
me,  "Chilled  shot  will  ruin  your  gun;  it  is  so 
light  that  shooting  across  a  heavy  wind  it  will 
drift  so  that  you  never  can  tell  where  it  is 
going,"  and  a  lot  of  other  stuff,  I  more  than 
half  believed  what  they  said,  although  I 
knew  they  were  wrong  in  insisting  that  sevens 
were  only  good  for  small  birds.  I  had  for- 
gotten that  "There  are  none  so  blind  as  those 
who  won't  see." 

Well,  I  had  an  important  pigeon  match 
coming  off,  and  a  domestic  pigeon  is  a  tough, 
hard  bird  to  kill,  if  in  good  condition.  This 
made  me  willing  to  give  chilled  shot  a  trial, 
but  there  were  none  to  be  had  nearer  than 
Montreal,  and  to  get  a  sack  of  it  from  there 
would  cost  three  or  four  dollars,  including 
telegrams  and  express  charges.  So  I  decided 
to  use  the  soft,  and  thereby  lost  the  match. 
The  score  was,  as  I  remember  it,  twenty-five 
all,  at  the  end  of  the  original  string,  tie  to  be 
shot  off  at  five  birds  each.  My  third  bird 
of  the  five  reeled,  staggered,  went  as  far  as 
the  boundary  line  fence,  lit,  stood  there  for 
an  instant,  then  fell  backward,  dead  out  of 
bounds.  Investigations  showed  that  a  soft 
shot  had  struck  the  wing  bone  close  to  the 
body,  and  had  flattened  around  it.  Several 
more  had  gone  entirely  through  the  bird  with- 
out stopping  it  until  it  reached  the  fence, 
when  a  broken  wing  would  have  brought  it 
down  at  the  crack  of  the  gun,  and  given  me 
at  least  another  tie.    Forthwith  I  wired  for 
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a  sack  of  chilled  shot,  and  received  it  in  time 
for  the  return  match,  which  I  won  with  a 
straight  score.  The  chilled  shot  in  those  days 
was  all  imported,  which  made  it  so  hard  to 
get. 

Success  always  finds  abundant  imitators, 
and  from  that  time  on  chilled  shot  grew  in 
popularity,  and  many,  many  times  it  has 
demonstrated  to  me  its  superiority  to  any 
other  kind,  on  hard  boned,  thickly-feathered 
game.  I  am  not  sure  about  wrood-cock,  snipe, 
and  perhaps  quail.  Nor  has  the  hard  shot 
injured  either  of  my  guns  in  the  slightest, 
although  tons  of  it  have  been  fired  from  them. 
On  waterfowl,  now,  I  would  just  as  quickly 
use  black  powder,  as  soft  shot. 

I  have  threshed  out  the  most  effective  size 
of  shot  so  often  that  I  hesitate  to  say  anything 
more  on  the  subject,  yet  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that  all  the  old-time  gunners, 
of  note,  from  Captain  Bogardus  down,  agree 
with  me  in  favor  of  the  smaller  sizes.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  to  pick  a  few  birds,  killed  with, 
say,  twos  or  fours,  the  rest  with  sevens,  lay 
them  side  by  side,  make  a  comparison,  and 
no  other  argument  is  necessary.  Some  guns 
shoot  one  size  better  than  another — my  guns 
like  sevens.  My  heavy  load  of  powder  gives 
them  as  much  penetration  as  a  size  larger, 
which  is  perhaps  the  reason  why  I  selected 
them  as  the  best  size  for  general  use,  and  use 
them  on  everything,  from  geese  to  snowbirds. 
In  the  old  days,  shooting  snowbirds  from  the 
trap  was  all  the  vogue  among  those  who 
wanted  a  live  target,  yet  couldn't  afford  to 
pay  twenty-five  cents  each,  for  pigeons.  That 
was  before  any  of  us  realized  what  great  de- 
stroyers of  weed  seeds,  snow  buntings  were. 
Of  course  it  was  all  wrong,  but  wrong  done  in 
ignorance  is  not  as  bad  as  wilful  wrong,  al- 
though the  result  is  just  as  far-reaching. 

Most  of  the  snowbird  shooters  affected  the 
other  extreme  in  shot,  using  tens  or  twelves, 
but  the  greater  part  of  this  kind  of  trap  shoot- 
ing was  done  in  cold  windy  weather,  when  an 
on-looker  could  not  fail  to  notice  how  the 
storm  wind  toyed  with  the  shot.  So  bad  was 
it,  indeed,  that  half,  often  won  important 
matches — twenty-five  birds  out  of  fifty. 
Think  of  that,  you  men  who  consider  anything 
less  than  a  nearly  perfect  score  at  targets,  bad 
shooting. 

One  stormy  day  when  all  the  shooters  with 
this  dust  shot  were  doing  their  worst,  I  went 
into  a  match  announcing  my  intention  of 
using  sevens,  and  was  called  several  kinds  of  a 
fool.    But  when  I  had  scored  thirty-four  out 
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of  thirty-five,  and  won  everything  in  sight, 
the  fool  became  a  hero. 

Nines  might  have  done  as  well,  but  there  is 
no  chance  for  doubt  about  the  sevens.  On 
the  other  hand,  I  would  hate  to  say  how  many 
geese  I  once  killed  straight,  with  sevens — it 
would  surely  be  blue-pencilled.    I  did  it  by 


holding  well  in  front,  and  if  I  missed  the  head, 
caught  the  honker  in  the  neck. 

But  I  think  self-confidence  is  everything, 
and  if  a  shooter,  or  any  one  else,  doesn't  be- 
lieve he  can  do  a  thing,  he  is  pretty  apt  to 
fail,  until  by  keeping  his  eyes  open,  he  sees 
something  that  makes  him  change  his  mind. 


Homebrew  Pistols 

William  S.  Grolly 


THE  writer  designed  and  constructed  his 
first  homebrew  pistol  in  1904,  reckoning 
himself  an  originator.  Judging  from 
the  recent  published  epidemic  along  that  line 
he  can  at  best  only  claim  to  be  a  pioneer.  The 
illustration  speaks  for  itself.  It  shows  the 
well  known  Savage  Junior  rifle  camouflaged 
beyond  recognition  except  by  the  cogniscenti 
who  early  cut  their  eyesight  on  gun  catalogs. 
I've  done  a  deal  of  shooting  that  way  myself. 
It's  a  great  indoor  sport  when  the  weather  is 
bad.  This  pistol  was  made — .  Just  a 
moment,  gentlemen. 

As  a  kid  I  had  the  boy's  usual  fondness  for 
applied  ballistics.  It  began  with  stones  and 
evolved  through  bows,  bean  shooters,  cross- 
bows and  spring  guns,  up  to  the  Chicago  air 
rifle.  The  last  was  a  bear.  When  new  it 
would  shoot  through  the  butt  end  of  a  pine 
shingle  or  the  thickest  pair  of  pants.  It 
lasted  several  years,  but  the  spring  got  weak, 
the  piston  wore  loose  and  I  was  getting  older. 
My  fond  parents  refusing  me  a  rifle,  what  did 
I  do?  What  did  the  beer  drinkers  use  to 
do  when  local  option  came  to  town?  Packed 
something  more  portable  and  dangerous. 
I  took  to  pistols. 

I  have  a  holy  horror  of  boring  people,  but 
perhaps  this  will  strike  a  responsibe  note  in 
the  heart  of  the  hopeful  reader,  since  boys  are 
as  alike  as  beans,  though  the  Sullivan  law  has 
made  it  difficult  for  a  boy  to  be  such  in  my 
native  state.  My  first  pistol  cost  twenty- 
five  cents  second  hand.  It  had  a  three  inch 
barrel  and  no  breech  block.  For  good  reasons 
it  was  bored  (or  moulded)  so  small  in  the  barrel 
that  it  was  impossible  to  load  a  bullet  cart- 
ridge into  it.  I  got  around  this  easily  by 
loading  a  22  blank  and  wadding  down  a  BB 
shot  from  the  muzzle.  The  result  was  grati- 
fying. The  tiny  pellet  pierced  a  half  inch 
pine  plank  and  the  air  gun  went  into  the  dis- 
card. Lacking  a  breech  block  and  having 
only  a  weak  hammer  spring  to  withstand 


the  explosion  (BB  Flobert  rifles  were  also  made 
that  way)  it  frequently  became  a  self  ejector 
like  the  blowback  automatic.  This  was 
remedied  by  twisting  a  heavy  rubber  band 
around  the  hammer.  Crude?  Sure:  just 
like  the  early  empirical  tiietaped  aeroplanes. 

This  weapon,  a  marvel  of  inaccuracy  at 
five  yards,  was  a  game  getter  at  short  range. 
It  killed  a  lot  of  bullfrogs  at  distances  of 
two  feet  or  less.  I  stalked  them  on  my  belly 
through  the  shore  grass  with  the  craft  of  a 
red  Indian.  One  might  easily  have  grabbed 
them  by  the  legs,  but  shooting  was  more 
romantic.  Something  like  eloping  with  your 
best  girl  after  dad  has  thoughtfully  left  a 
ladder  leaning  against  her  window;  or  drink- 
ing bad  booze  in  a  temperance  town  hole-in- 
the-wall.  Life  is  the  bunk,  one  piece  of  vision- 
ary acting  after  the  other. 

My  next  lethal  toy  was  a  single  shot 
twenty-two  similar  to  the  first,  but  bored  for 
the  short  cartridge  and  rifled.  The  barrel 
swung  open  on  a  lateral  hinge.  I  once  saw 
a  shotgun  breech  that  way  in  the  dear  dead 
past;  and  in  1894  the  Stevens  Company  made 
a  little  22  rifle  with  the  same  type  of  breech. 
The  ejector  came  separate:  a  square  iron  nail 
to  punch  out  the  expanded  empty  shell. 

Ruin  the  rifling?    What  the  h  ,  Bill,  what 

the  h — ?    Why  be  so  darned  particular? 
Last  year  I  loaned  my  1906  Winchester  to  a 
friend  who  wasn't  interested  in  guns,  but 
wanted  to  shoot  rats.    He  almost  forgo 
himself  and  cleaned  the  bore  after  using,  bu 
remembered  just  in  time  that  cleaning  spoile 
a  gun  and  that  the  best  protection  against 
rust  was  a  nice  rich  coating  of  burnt  powder 
in  the  barrel!  !  !    Despite  all  my  efforts  with 
the  brass  brush  and  dope,  three  small  pits 
developed.    It  still  shot  well  but  was  prompt- 
ly sent  to  the  factory  for  fitting  another  barrel. 
One  gets  finicky  and  oldmaidish  as  the  years 
troop  by.    It's  the  law  of  averages. 

With  this  more  powerful  pistol  I  did  worse 
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damage  to  the  frogs  and  once  dropped  an 
English  sparrow  at  three  yards.  We  were 
both  surprised. 

My  next  came  out  of  Will  Roselle's  attic. 
I  have  never  seen  its  like  since.  It  was  a 
single  shot,  rifled  muzzleloading  percussion 


saw  handle,  fluted  cylinder  variety  cost  a 
dollar — and  money  was  scarce.  One  of  these 
thoughtlessly  went  off  in  my  hand  and  merely 
parted  Bill's  hair,  thus  preserving  a  good 
actor  for  Broadway.  We  got  so  sore  at  the 
darned  careless  pistol  that  we  emotionally 


pistol  of  about  fifty  calibre.  The  flat  hammer 
lay  on  top  of  the  barrel  and  the  freak  func- 
tioned as  a  double  action  tmly.  The  hammer, 
a  square  piece  of  metal  about  two  inches  long, 
rose  like  a  trap  door  on  pulling  the  trigger 
and  fell  on  the  cap  with  a  roar  and  a  kick  of 
unparalleled  violence.  Usually  we  held  it  in 
both  hands,  especially  when  loaded  with  a 
marble  and  about  forty  grains  of  black  powder 
dug  from  some  old  Civil  War  minnieball 
cartridges  found  in  the  attic.  Sometimes  we 
loaded  it  with  half  an  ounce  of  number  eight 
shot  to  shoot  snakes.  We  never  could  find 
the  heads,  but  the  tails  wriggled  till  sundown, 
proving  the  snake  a  lowdown  critter  with 
more  tail  than  brains.  This  postmortem 
wriggling  was  often  discouraged  by  a  second 
shot  through  the  body  or  the  savage  applica- 
tion of  a  rock  poultice. 

But  we  outgrew  this  cumbersome  cannon 
and  there  ensued  a  fine  succession  of  revolvers 
that  were  sold,  traded,  lost  or  shot  to  pieces 
down  the  trail  of  time.  At  first  they  were  all 
twenty-twos.  The  succession  started  with 
a  round  handled  plain  cylinder  Defender  cost- 
ing seventy  five  cents  over  the  counter.  The 


laid  it  on  the  chopping  block  and  beat  it  into 
worse  junk  with  an  axe.  Simple  soulsl 
About  that  time  we  read  Scott's  Talisman 
and  learned  that  King  Richard  the  First 
impressed  Saladin  by  chopping  an  inch  thick 
iron  mace  in  two  pieces  with  one  swipe  of 
his  trusty  broadsword.  Laying  a  horseshoe 
of  large  size  on  the  block  we  swung  a  brand 
new  axe  with  all  the  vigor  of  ninety  pounds 
and  reverse  results.  After  contemplating  the 
damage  done  we  decided  that  steel  must  have 
had  better  cutting  qualities  in  those  days, 
chucked  the  horseshoe  into  the  bushes  and 
immediately  disappeared  for  the  day.  The 
hired  man  never  could  successfully  explain 
the  condition  of  that  axe. 

The  best  of  the  twenty-twos  was  a  single 
action  Colt  with  unguarded  trigger.  It 
was  a  good  shooter  and  thoroughly  well  made. 

Later  the  cycling  craze  came  to  town  and 
we  acquired  light  roadsters  of  fifty  pounds 
with  real  two  inch  pneumatic  tires.  The  need 
of  protection  in  the  wilds  of  Westchester 
County,  N.Y.,  called  loudly  for  something 
heavier  than  a  twenty-two.  The  romantic 
mood  would  not  be  denied.    A  Sing  Sing 
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pawnshop  sold  us  kids  two  .44  calibre  British 
Bulldogs  heavy  as  dumbells.  I  think  they 
took  the  Webley  cartridge.  One  day  we 
passed  a  man  with  a  big  white  bull  terrier. 
The  dog  being  a  reactionary,  promptly  chased 
our  new  f angled  ■  inventions  to  the  evident 
amusement  of  his  owner.  I  fired  at  the  brute 
over  the  rear  wheel  and  missed,  but  the  pow- 
der burned  his  nose  and  he  turned  tail.  His 
master  raised  a  desolating  howl  of  protest, 
when  we  dismounted,  mad  as  hornets,  and 
we  invited  him  to  come  over  and  get  his. 
We  didn't  care  much  what  we  did  in  those 
days;  but,  then,  he  should  have  called  off  his 
dog. 

My  last  revolver  was  the  first  issue  of  the 
Iver  Johnson,  a  full  nickeled  38  S.  &  W.  cal. 
breakopen.  The  price  $2.50.  It  costs  twelve 
now.  Times  have  changed  since  mother  was 
a  girl.  I  was  so  proud  of  this  gun  that  I 
carried  it  in  my  hip  pocket  on  Sundays  while 
singing  in  the  local  Episcopal  choir.  It 
didn't  bother  me  a  bit,  because  the  cushions 
were  soft  and  besides  we  were  always  either 
standing  or  kneeling.  Then  came  rifles  and 
for  a  while  pistols  took  a  back  seat. 

But  in  1902  I  bought  a  Stevens  Gould  model 
target  pistol  with  ten  inch  barrel.  It  cost 
twelve  dollars  which  was  mystifying,  since  a 
month  previous  I  had  purchased  a  fifteen 
inch,  new  model  Vernier  sighted  pocket  rifle 
for  $9.63.  The  pistol  in  general  was  merely 
a  new  model  rifle'  with  heavier  butt,  cheaper 
sights,  some  cheap  machine  checking  and 
minus  a  detachable  stock.  I  never  could 
understand  the  philosophy  of  prices  as  ap- 
plied to  the  Stevens  products  in  those  days. 

The  best  I  could  do  was  81  on  the  Standard 
American  target  at  fifty  yards.  Tried  the 
Remington  and  Stevens  Lord  model  and  found 
both  too  heavy.  The  Lord  model  is  as  scarce 
as  the  dodo.  Saw  the  last  one  in  a  bowery 
hockshop  two  years  ago.  Also  tried  the 
Smith  and  Wesson  but  did  not  approve  of 
the  grip.  Sold  the  Gould  and  devoted  myself 
exclusively  to  rifles. 

But  in  1904  I  found  myself  again  wanting  a 
target  pistol  and  not  keen  for  paying  the 
prices  demanded.  A  new  catalog  showed  a 
picture  of  the  Savage  Junior  22  calibre  bolt 
rifle  and  I  immediately  decided  it  was  the 
thing  for  conversion  into  a  pistol.  This  toy 
cost  only  four  dollars  and  was  remarkably 
well  finished.  I  sawed  off  the  barrel  at  ten 
inches,  squared  the  muzzle  with  a  broad  flat 
file,  (some  job),  countersunk  the  muzzle  with 
emery  paste  and  brass  ball,  slotted  for  the 
front  sight  and  laid  the  result  on  the  rest  at 


thirty  five  yards.  It  shot  as  well  as  I  could 
hold.  The  rear  sight  was  a  fixed  peep  with  an 
auxiliary  notch  on  the  top,  located  back  of 
the  breech.  For  this  reason  the  Junior  was 
and  still  is  the  only  bolt  rifle  adapted  for 
conversion  into  a  pistol.  This  sight  I  filed 
down  to  a  U-notch.  Then  I  cut  off  the  stock 
at  the  grip  and  fitted  a  pistol  grip  with  glue 
and  a  long  screw.  The  result  was  a  wierd 
buccaneer-like  weapon  at  least  as  long  as  a 
twelve  inch  pocket  rifle  and  very  muzzle 
heavy.  It  handled  badly  as  a  pistol,  but  as  a 
pocket  rifle  it  was  the  thing.  I  used  it  with- 
out any  stock,  holding  the  butt  firmly  against 
my  cheek  and  tumbled  small  game  at  fifty 
yards  with  monotonous  regularity.  *  Later  I 
made  a  wire  stock  but  soon  discarded  it  as 
non-essential.  The  cheek  rest  was  simpler 
and  better. 

From  another  Junior  I  evolved  the  pistol 
shown  in  the  illustration.  The  original  fore- 
arm is  used.  The  dotted  lines  show  where 
the  grip  is  joined  and  also  the  depth  to  which 
the  grip  is  slotted  for  the  eighth  inch  rod  that 
connects  the  new  forward  trigger  with  the 
original  combined  trigger,  sear  and  ejector, 
cut  off  as  indicated.  This  rod  bears  on  the 
round  heads  of  two  small  brass  nails  and  is 
held  in  bearing  by  two  brass  staples.  The 
sear  has  been  filed  to  a  shorter  pull.  The  pull 
is  a  short  but  exceedingly  delicate  crawl. 
Nothing  could  be  sweeter.  The  bolt  is  in- 
tended to  cock  on  the  closing.movement,  a 
foolish  design  and  in  this  case  a  more  than 
dangerous  business.  I  always  hold  the  trigger 
back  whem  homing  the  bolt  and  cock  the 
firing  pin  with  another  motion.  The  handle 
is  fastened  with  glue  and  four  steel  pins 
driven  through  the  bed  of  the  forearm,  two 
on  either  side  of  the  slot.  The  peep  sight  has 
been  filed  down  to  a  U-notch  and  the  front 
sight  point-blanked  for  thirty-five  yards  when 
leveled  with  wings  of  the  notch.  When  used 
with  the  stock  as  a  pocket  rifle  the  U  appears 
greatly  magnified  but  the  same  elevation  ob- 
tains with  the  same  levelling.  But  in  this 
case  the  U  gives  a  quasi-peepsight  effect  and 
the  whole  front  sight  base  and  part  of  the 
barrel  become  visible,  ft  has  practically  the 
accuracy  of  the  peep  sight  without,  however, 
thelatter'sdiaphraghming  sharpening  effect — ■ 
the  front  sight  is  prone  to  blur.  A  combined 
open  and  peep  sight  with  Lyman  bead  and 
pinhead  front  sight  would  be  an  improvement. 
The  stock  is  cold  bent  from  9-32  inch  iron  rod. 
The  ends  are  filed  to  a  taper  and  insert  in 
reamed  holes  in  the  grip  about  one  and  one- 
fourth  inches  apart.    The  checking  was  done 
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with  a  small  three-cornered  file.  The  outfit 
is  carried  in  a  big  Civil  War  holster  of  real 
leather,  bought  from  Godfrey  in  1904  for 
fifty  cents.    Those  were  the  happy  days. 

This  pistol  is  not  perfect.  It  is  slightly  end 
heavy.  This  could  be  corrected  by  cutting 
the  barrel  off  at  eight  inches  by  turning  the 
barrel  down  or  by  putting  the  grip  farther 
forward.  This  would  necessitate  cutting  new 
threads  for  the  takedown  screw. 

I  have  done  better  work  with  this  pistol 
than  with  the  Gould,  mainly  because  the  grip 
fits  my  hand.  Grip  and  balance  are  every- 
thing in  a  pistol,  I  think.  In  191 1,  just  prior 
to  leaving  San  Francisco  as  cinematographer 
for  the  California  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion's expedition  to  Tiburon  island,  I  was 
forced  to  look  around  for  a  revolver.  I  had 
not  packed  a  short  gun  for  years  and  the 
romantic  mood  that  impelled  me  To  hide  a 
pistol  under  a  chorister's  cassock  had  long 
flown,  but  knowing  the  gentle  character  of 


the  alleged  cannibal  Seris  Indians,  who  will 
kill  you  for  a  lead  pencil  and  don't  care  much 
about  writing,  I  decided  to  arm  like  the  rest 
of  the  party.  In  company  with  "Bud"  Dun- 
can, the  comedian  (my  assistant,  who  was 
making  the  trip  for  a  holiday)  I  went  into  a 
sporting  goods  store  on  Market  Street  to 
outfit.  Bud,  being  incorrigibly  an  actor, 
bought  a  Mauser  pistol  because  it  appealed 
to  his  imagination.  Misguided  that  way  I 
would  have  selected  the  aristocratic  S.  &  W. 
Special  Military.  But  it  didn't  fit  my  hand. 
Neither  did  the  Colt's  Navy,  nor  half  a  dozen 
others.  They  were  all  excellent,  but  no  good 
for  the  rather  slim  hand  that  would  have  to 
use  them.  I  wanted  a  gun  that  in  a  nervous 
situation  could  be  brought  into  action  with 
less  trouble  than  I  had  in  finding  my  wedding 
ring.  At  last  I  found  it:  it  was  the  Colt 
Police  Positive  handling  the  plain  old  fashion- 
ed not-so-much-used-as-formerly  38  Smith 
&  Wesson.  It  fitted  like  an  increase  in  salary 
and  I  grabbed  it.    It  cost  me  fourteen  dollars. 


A  Home-made  .22  Pistol 

H.  W.  Smith 


READING  at  different  times  of  home- 
made pistols  or  rather  converted  rifles, 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  enclosing  a 
photo  of  one  I  have  made  from  a  Model  1904 
Savage,  .22  calibre -single  shot,  which  adapts 
Hself  very  well. 

ft  As,  you  see,  I  had  to  reseat  the  trigger 
some  three  inches  forward  from  the  original 
position  and  did  so  by  welding  a  piece  of 
boiler  plate  and  cutting  down  with'  a  hack 
saw  and  file  to  desirable  shape.  The  take 
down  screw  is  in  the  same  position,  but  set 
the  rear  sight  back  onto  the  bolt  housing 
making  a  greater  distance  between  sights. 
I  cut  off  the  barrel  with  a  hack  saw  and  main- 
tained the  length  to  10"  from  chamber  which 
gives  a  good  balance  and  range.  The  wood 
is  just  a  piece  of  birch  cut  out  to  suit  my  hand, 
and  the  butt  plate  is  rubber  from  an  old  shot 
gun;  the  trigger  guard,  an  old  piece  of  iron 
hammered  out  to  desired  shape  and  after 
I  staining  and  oil  finishing,  it  makes  a  very 
handsome  gun. 


Have  endeavored  to  sketch  the  way  I 
fixed  the  trigger  below.  Hope  this  will  be  of 
some  use  to  brother  gun-cranks  and  sports- 
men desiring  a  long  range  and  accurate  .22 
calibre  pistol  to  tote  on  their  rambles. 


Have  had  a  very  fine  duck  season  this 
year,  as  the  weather  has  been  simply  wonder- 
ful and  Buffalo  Lake,  Rush  Lake  and  all  the 
sloughs  here  had  lots  of  ducks,  but  now  the 
season  is  over  have  to  content  myself  with 
jack  rabbits,  which  are  fairly  plentiful  and 


afford  some  good  sport  to  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  to  walk  for'  a  few  miles. 

Find  after  a  little  practice  and  using  long 
rifle  ammunition,  that  I  can  make  good  scores 
on  gophers,  crows,  etc.,  and  once  in  a  while  a 
rabbit;  and,  carried  in  a  home  made  holster, 
find  it  a  great  little  side  arm  on  my  shotgun 
ramblings  along  the  Moose  Jaw  creek.  If 
you  find  this  useful,  have  another  pistol  I 
made  out  of  a  Stevens  .22  and  will  get  a  photo 
of  same  and  forward. 
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Queries  and  Answers 


The  work  of  the  .250-3000 

Edit  >  \  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  use  a  .250-3000  Savage  (have  for  four 
seasons)  and  have  always  had  satisfactory 
results,  but  this  fall  I  got  some  cartridges 
loaded  with  steel  (or  at  least  what  appears  to 
be  steel)  jackets  from  a  dealer  and  my 
chum  killed  a  deer  with  my  gun  and  when 
we  examined  the  deer  we  could  not  find  any 
marks  or  blood  on  it,  except  a  broken  front 
leg,  broken  below  the  knee  joint. 

When  he  got  the  deer  (which  was  a  good 
sized  doe)  home,  and  cut  it  up,  he  found  three 
of  those  steel  jackets  in  the  body  along  the 
back-bone,  well  forward.  He  thought  he 
was  missing  it,  until  the  deer  fell.  When  wc 
opened  the  body  we  saw  from  the  blood  that 
it  was  hit  some  place  through  the  body. 

There  was  no  outward  sign  of  a  bullet  hole. 
These  bullets  act  like  full  metal  cased  ones, 
excepl  they  don't  penetrate  like  the  steel 
bullets.  They  seem  to  have  no  killing  power. 
With  the  cartridges  made  by  the  Savage 
Arms  Corporation  this  gun  sure  has  done  the 
job  always  when  I  have  made  a  hit.  What  is 
your  opinion  about  these  shells?  Do  you 
think  the  jackets  are  too  hard?  The  copper 
jackets  act  entirely  different. 

I  might  say  I  like  the  .250-3000  fine.  It  is 
a  great  gun,  except  in  too  thick  brush;  but, 
if  you  get  a  decent  shot,  it  will  do  the  work, 
and  it  doesn't  matter  much  how  far  it  is.  If 
you  c,an  get  a  sight  and  hold  her  still,  the  bullet 
will  sure  go  home;  but,  of  course,  a  heavier 
bullet  is  better  in  fine  brush,  although  I  have 
killed  some  deer  in  a  very  brushy  place  with 
the  .250-3000.  I  have  used  the  same  make  of 
shells  in  other  guns,  and  always  found  them 
O.K.  Later  on,  I  will  give  you  some  of  my 
experiences  and  some  of  the  work  I  have  seen 
done  with  various  kinds  and  calibres  of  rifles. 
I  am  strong  for  Savage  guns,  but  I  don't  run 
down  any  gun  if  they  are  anywhere  near  the 
right  calibre  for  the  work  they  are  being  used 
for. 

Here  are  a  few  calibres  I  think  are  the  best 
for  all  around  deer  or  moose  hunting,  and  I 
wouldn't  ask  for  anything  better  to  hunt  any 
big  game  we  have  in  Canada.  They  are  as 
follows:— .30-30,  .32  Special,  .303  Savage, 
.303  British,  .32  Rem.,  .33  Win.,  .35  Rem., 
and  .401  and  any  make  suits  me  as  follows: — 
Winchester,  Marlin,  Savage,  Remington.  I 
prefer  Marlins  to  Winchesters  and  Savages  to 
Remingtons.  Rut,  Remingtons  with  slide 
action  are  good  enough.    I  have  had  no  exper- 


ience with  the  .256  Newton,  but  think  it 
must  be  a  truly  wonderful  gun — judging  from 
it's  velocity  and  weight  of  bullet. 

I  fully  agree  with  Mr.  Sangster,  on  a  lot 
depending  on  the  man  behind  the  gun,  and 
I  claim  there  are  no  better  balanced  guns 
made  than  the  Savage  and  there  are  no  guns 
made  on  nicer  lines  than  the  Savage  .250-3000. 
This  one  of  mine  is  as  true  shooting  as  any- 
thing I  ever  saw,  for  four  yards  or  four  hun- 
dred. I  only  take  a  good  full  bead  if  I  shoot 
at  three  or  four  hundred  yards,  but  at  short 
range  she  takes  a  very  fine  sight  or  she  shoots 
high.  If  this  gun  could  be  made  with  a  140 
or  150  grain  bullet,  it  would  be  worth  it's 
weight  in  diamonds.  I  intend  to  change  for 
something  heavier  for  next  year.  However, 
I  won't  throw  the  little  Imp's  Big  Brother  in 
the  lake,  yet  for  some  time  to  come. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  Knapp, 

Smith  Falls. 

Reply — The  cartridges  that  you  mention 
were  very  likely  jacketed  with  cupro-nickel 
jackets,  which  are  stiffer  than  the  copper 
jackets,  but  it  seems  rather  unusual  that  they 
should  not  mushroom  well  on  deer. 

The  great  trouble  with  the  .250-3000  bullet 
is  that  it  mushrooms  too  soon  and  too  easily.;' 
I  have  no  doubt  that  the  cartridges  you  men- 
tion would  have  done  better  work  on  moose. 
If,  however,  you  find  that  they  keep  on  work- 
ing this  way,  I  would  recommend  that  you 
always  use  copper  jackets  for  your  deer  shoot- 
ing and  do  not  use  the  others  unless  you  wish 
to  use  them  on  heavier  game. 

Editor. 


Various  Rifles  Compared. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Will  you  kindly  answer  the  following  ques-j 
tions  for  me? 

What  are  the  ballistics  of  the  .35  Rem! 
Auto  rifle? 

Is  the  action  a  reliable  one? 

Is  not  the  firing  pin  it's  weakest  point,  ae 
you  cannot  work  the  action  without  cockim 
the  hammer? 

Does  it  do  any  harm  to  pull  the  trigger  wherl  i 
the  rifle  is  not  loaded? 

How  does  it  compare  with  the  .250-3(XX 
and  the  .303  Savage? 

Is  the  Savage  more  reliable,  (that  is)  is  i'f 
less  liable  to  get  out  of  order? 

F.  Darlington, 

Sault  Ste.  Marie. 
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Reply-  I  would  say  that  the  .35  Remington 
automatic  and  the  various  Savage  rifles  would 
be  about  equally  reliable  so  far  as  I  have  de- 
finite information.  The  .35  Remington  has 
an  energy  of  1260  ft.  lbs.;  the  .250-3000  Sav- 
age has  an  energy  of  1375  ft.  lbs.;  while  the 
.303  Savage  has  an  energy  of  1285  ft.  lbs. 
Theoretically,  there  is  very  little  difference 
between  the  three  rifles.  I  think  of  the  three, 
the  .35  Remington  cartridge  would  most  Jike- 
ly  prove  to  be  the  best  killer  in  average  close 
range  brush  shooting,  but  it  has  a  rather  more 
disturbing  recoil  than  the  others.  The  .250- 
3000  would,  of  course,  have  a  much  flatter 
trajectory  than  the  other  two.  Which  to 
choose,  depends  upon  which  type  of  cartridge 
you  prefer.  I  can  see  no  reason  why  any  of 
the  three  should  not  prove  reliable  for  the 
average  work  of  these  three  rifles. 

Editor. 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Could  you  let  me  know  if  using  an  adapter 
in  a  .22  High  Power  Savage  in  order  to 
be  able  to  use  short  cartridges  as  well  as 
the  long  rifle  for  which  the  adapter  is  bored, 
will  spoil  the  shooting  of  the  rifle? 

I  want  a  very  light  rifle  with  as  little  recoil 
as  possible  to  shoot  very  accurately  at  100  to 
150  yards.  Is  there  any  other  make  of 
Savage  not  a  .22  that  will  do  this? 

Charles  Lancaster  of  London  used  to  ad- 
vertise an  oval  bored  rifle.  This  was  bored 
smooth  with  no  rifling.  It  would  shoot  either 
round  or  spherical  balls  or  shot.  I  think  he 
calls  it  the  "Colindian."  Do  you  know  any- 
thing about  it?    If  so,  please  let  me  know. 

C.  F.  Bouthillier. 

Reply— The  .22  Savage  H.  P.  is  rifled  with  a 
12  inch  twist.  The  correct  twist  for  the  long 
rifle  cartridge  is  one  turn  in  16  inches.  There- 
fore,' the  .22  H.  P.  Savage  will  shoot  the  .22 
long  rifle  cartridge  moderately  well.  The 
correct  twist  for  the  .22  short  is  one  turn  in 
25  inches  although  some  makers  use  one  turn 
in  20  inches.  From  that  you  can  see  that  the 
.22  short  would  not  be  likely  to  shoot  well  in 
a  12  inch  twist  when  the  bullet  is  fitted  up  into 
the  rifling  before  it  is  fired.  When  you  give 
it  the  opportunity  to  jump  through  an  open 
space  of  considerable  length  before  it  strikes 
the  rifling  you  can  see  how  much  less  likely 
-it  would  be  to  shoot  accurately. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  would  be  satisfied 
with  the  shooting  of  the  .22  long  rifle  cartridge 
in  an  adapter  in  the  .22  Savage  High  Power, 
when  used  at  100  to  150  yards.  You  would 
get  much  better  results  by  reloading  the  .22 
H.  P.  cartridges  and  would  get  still  better 


results  if  you  would  reload  a  .250-3000  Savage 
with  the  .25-20  calibre  metal  cased  bullets 
and  a  small  charge  of  one  of  the  short  range 
powders.  This  usually  runs  from  7  to  10 
grains,  depending  upon  the  powder. 

The  American  and  Canadian  shooters  have 
been  handed  a  great  deal  of  bunk  about  the 
shooting  of  smooth  bored  weapons  that  are 
supposed  to  shoot  anything  from  shot  to  a 
spherical  ball. 

I  have  never  used  one  of  these  Lancaster 
combinations  and  have  no  intention  of  choos- 
ing one  of  them  because  there  are  so  many 
types  of  weapons  that  are  very  much  superior 
and  cost  less  money.  For  instance,  a  three 
barrelled  gun  would  be  very  much  superior 
if  made  with  two  shotgun  and  one  rifle  barrels. 


A  Pitted  .22. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .22  single  shot  bolt  action  which  I 
got  last  winter.  I  used  Dominion  short 
smokeless  and  a  few  boxes  of  Dominion  short 
"Lesmok,"  yet  the  barrel  is  all  pitted  and  the 
riflling  seems  to  be  worn  out.  It  is  a  very 
good  shooting  gun  and  when  I  practice  with 
.22  shorts,  the  bullet  only  drops  about  8  inches 
at  700  feet.  Could  you  tell  me  the  cause  of 
the  barrel  being  so  pitted,  and  if  possible, 
how  to  fix  it.    It  is  a  model  1904. 

Selwyn  Anderson, 

Golden,  B.C. 

Reply — Your  case  is  nothing  unusual. 
Smokeless  ammunition  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  pitting  in  .22  calibre  rim  fire  cartridges 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  priming  charge  must 
be  very  strong  to  ignite  the  powder  properly 
and  unless  you  used  ammonia  in  cleaning 
your  rifle,  you  are  very  likely  to  have  trouble 
from  pitting.  Unless  you  used  a  good  nitro- 
cleaner  you  would  have  the  same  trouble  with 
the  Lesmok  cartridges. 

Evidently  some  kind  of  an  error  has  crept 
into  your  conclusions,  because  no  .22  rim  fire 
cartridge  will  shoot  for  700  ft.  with  a  bullet 
drop  of  8  inches.  Your  rifle  will  undoubtedly 
shoot  very  high  at  short  ranges  if  it  is  so  sight- 
ed that  the  bullet  strikes  eight  inches  below 
the  point  of  aim  at  700  feet. 

There  is  no  way  of  fixing  your  rifle  except 
by  buying  a  new  barrel  for  it  and  in  the  future 
always  be  very  careful  to  use  a  good  cleaner 
or  ammonia  in  cleaning  your  .22  calibre  rifles, 
because  they  are  the  hardest  weapons  in 
existence  to  keep  from  pitting. 

Edi  . 


Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 
Would  you  kindly  let  me  know  if  it  makes 
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any  difference  whether  one  uses  the  .32  S.  & 
W.  Smokeless  lead  bullet,  or  the  .32  S.  &  W. 
metal  cased  bullet  in  the  Winchester  .30-40 
'06  Govt.  Rimless  supplemental  chamber; — 
if  there  is  any  harm  done  to  the  barrel  of 
the  rifle  and  how  to  prevent  it? 

H.  Martin, 

Pouce  Coupe,  B.C. 

Reply — I  would  suggest  that  you  use  the 
.32  S.  &  W.  cartridge  loaded  with  metal  cased 
bullets  in  preference  to  the  same  cartridge 
loaded  with  lead  bullets,  in  the  .30-40.  It  is 
almost  certain  that  you  will  have  some  trouble 
from  leading  when  shooting  cast  bullets 
through  a  10"  twist,  and  so  you  wil  l  get 'much 
better  results  from  the  cartridges  having  metal 
cased  bullets.  Just  how  much  trouble  you 
will  have,  depends  considerably  upon  the 
condition  of  the  bore  of  your  rifle. 

Editor 


A  Load  For  Foxes. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Please  advise  the  best  load  for  foxes  and 
how  far  it  will  kill  in  a  12  gauge  full  choke 
gun? 

A.  W.  Tatham. 
Reply — One  of  the  best  loads  to  use  for 
fox  shooting  would  be  28  grains  of  dense 
smokeless  or  3%  drams  of  bulk  smokeless 
powder  and  1}£  ounces  of  BB  shot  in  a  12 
gauge  full  choke  gun.    Range  60  to  80  yards. 

  Editor. 

A  Single  Ball  Cartridge. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

There  is  a  ball  shot  cartridge  advertised. 
Is  this  intended  for  cylinder  or  choke  gun  and 
what  results  could  one  expect? 

A  Reader 

Reply — The  usual  12  gauge  single  ball  cart- 
ridge contains  a  16  gauge  ball  and  can  be  used 
in  either  full  choke,  modified  choke  or  cylinder 
bore  12  gauge  shotguns.  The  results  that 
you  will  secure  depend  considerably  upon  the 
way  that  the  ball  will  fit  in  the  barrel  of  the 
gun.  Ordinarily  you  will  get  about  a  six 
inch  group  at  50  yards  with  a  good  shooting 
gun.  If  you  hit  anything  with  it  you  are 
sure  to  get  results  as  this  large  round  ball  tears 
a  splendid  hole  in  big  game.  It  also  has 
remarkably  good  penetration  in  meat.  I  have 
seen  deer  shot  through  both  shoulders  with 
round  balls  and  they  always'  went  clear 
through  the  hide  on  the  far  side. 

Editor. 


1894.  It  has  a  .26 *  octagon  barrel  made  of 
nickel  steel.  The  magazine  holds  nine  (9) 
cartridges.  I  would  like  to  know  the  differ- 
ence between  this  gun  and  the  .30-30. 

Could  I  shoot  the  .30-30  cartridge?  Is 
this  a  good  big  game  gun?  What  is  the  point 
blank  range?  What  is  the  price  of  this  gun? 
What  is  the  range  of  this  gun? 

Curtis  Thaden, 

New  Rochelle,  N.Y. 

Reply — The  .32  Special  Winchester  is 
slightly  more  powerful  than  the  .30-30,  but 
not  much  more  so.  However,  if  you  can  get  the 
cartridges  without  any  trouble,  I  would  pre- 
fer them  to  the  .30-30. 

It  is  as  good  as  any  other  big  game  gun  of 
this  class.  The  point  blank  range  for  this 
cartridge  would  be  about  100  yards.  Theo- 


retically,  no  rifle  has  a  point  blank  range. 


ai 
at 
Id 
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The  prices  of  rifles  have  changed  consider- 
able during  the  last  year  and  the  prices  that 
would  be  correct  when  this  is  written, 'migh 
not  be  correct  when  it  is  printed.  Woul 
suggest  that  you  write  to  several  nearby  deal 
ers  for  their  latest  prices. 

The  rifle  would  be  accurate  at  300  yards 
and  would  give  fairly  good  accuracy  at  longer 
range.  The  action  is  reliable  and  the  cart- 
ridge is  as  accurate  as  others  of  this  type. 
This  will  prove  a  very  satisfactory  rifle  for 
big  game  hunting.  Would  suggest  that  you 
have  it  fitted  with  a  good  pair  of  peep  sights. 

Editor. 


The  .32  Winchester. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .32  Winchester  Special,  Model 


MAKING  EXPANDING  BULLETS. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

In  the  December  issue  of  Rod  and  Gun, 
Walter  Barrie  of  Barrows,  Manitoba,  gives 
information  about  how  to  make  expanding 
bullets  from  the  full  metal  cased  ones. 

Have  been  making  my  own  expanding 
bullets  for  several  years,  with  wonderful 
success.  Their  only  comparison  on  game  is 
the  .280  Ross.  I  use  a  Krag  Carbine  pur- 
chased from  the  Waterveliet  Arsenal.  Metal 
cased  ammunition  costs  $15.00  per  M. 

The  tools  necessary  to  remodel  the  bullets 
are  a  vise,  a  file,  an  old  fashioned  clothes-pin, 
a  5-32  inch  drill  and  a  drill  stock. 

Pinch  the  bullet  part  in  the  clothes  pin  andj 
tighten  in  the  vise.  Be  sure  not  to  get  the 
neck  of  the  shell  in  the  clothes  pin.  The 
clothes  pin  will  form  a  good  holder  for  the 
bullet.  File  off  the  top  of  the  bullet  until  the 
lead  is  exposed.  Then  start  the  drill  which 
will  centre  itself  as  the  core  is  much  softei 
than  the  case.  Drill  about  one-third  the 
length  of  the  bullet.    Tests  have  proven  thai 
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the  bullet  can  be  drilled  more  than  half  its 
length  with  perfect  safety.  At  first  the 
thought  occurred  that  the  terrific  pressure 
would  cause  the  core  to  leave  the  case.  This 
is  not  so.  Now  press  the  bullet  on  a  BB  shot 
until  the  shot  protrudes  just  a  little  from  the 
hole  in  the  bullet,  so  as  to  make  a  round  point- 
ed bullet. 

There  is  very  little  work  to  it.  Have  fixed 
up  a  hundred  bullets  like  this  in  a  couple 
hours.  A  woodchuck  hit  with  them  is  scat- 
tered along  the  ground  for  ten  to  fifteen  feet. 
A  deer  will  simply  drop  in  his  tracks.  Hoping 
this  information  will  be  of  service  to  your 
army  of  readers,  I  am, 

Ivan  L.  Hicks,  * 

Troy,  N.Y. 


Cartridges  For  A  Maynard  Rifle. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  am  asking  for  some  information  regarding 
a  Maynard  Target  Gun  made  by  the  Mass. 
Arms  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  in  1882.  I  have 
been  unable  to  find  shells  that  will  fit  it. 
There  are  two  barrels,  one  .45  calibre,  the 
other  .38  calibre  or  a  .40  calibre.  I  have 
written  to  Chicopee  Falls,  but  cannot  get 
any  answer.  "  If  you  know  what  firm  took  over 
the  Maynard  Works  I  would  be  pleased  to 
have  you  put  me  in'touch  with  them  so  that 
I  may  be  able  to  get  ammunition  for  this  gun. 

Thos.  Letcher, 

Red  Deer  Alta. 

Reply — The  Maynard  rifle  has  not  been 
manufactured  for  a  great  many  years.  If 
your  rifle  is  not  stamped  as  to  calibre  and  you 
cannot  find  any  shells  that  will  fit  it  the 
only  way  to  find  this  out  would  be  to  make 
sulphur  casts  of  the  chamber  and  then  send 
them  to  some  company  like  the  Remington 
New  York  City,  or  Dominion  Cartridge  Co., 
Montreal,  who  could  supply  cartridges  if 
anybody  could. 

Editor. 


A  DEER  HUNT  IN  BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

John  Johnson. 

My  son  and  I  recently  went  hunting  on  the 
Larch  Hills  in  British  Columbia.  The  first 
time  we  saw  nothing  but  tracks,  but  the  second 
time  we  raised  a  nice  deer  and  fired  one  shot 
at  the  buck  and  got  it.  It  had  seven  points 
on  one  horn  and  six  on  the  other.  The  horns, 
head  and  neck  weighed  sixty-five  pounds  and 
the  quarters  weighed  fifty-five  pounds  apiece. 
The  brush  was  very  thick  and  after  consider- 
able difficulty  we  got  the  quarters  out  to  a 
fire  trail  and  as  it  was  getting  dark  we  stayed 


on  the  mountain  over  night.  Shortly  after 
dark  it  began  to  snow  and  by  morning  there 
was  six  inches  of  it  on  the  ground.  We  had 
no  grub  and  our  horses  had  nothing  to  eat 
for  about  twenty-five  hours. 

W.  H.  Ward  of  Deep  Creek,  Indiana,  holds 
the  belt  for  game  this  year.  He  shot  one 
deer  and  the  bullet  passed  through  and  killed 
another  one  farther  off  in  the  brush.  He  was 
using  a  Model  1895  Winchester,  shooting  the 
.30  Government  cartridge  loaded  with  the 
220  grain  bullet.  The  bullet  struck  the  first 
deer  through  the  ribs,  destroyed  one-half  of 
the  heart  and  then  hit  the  other  deer  in  the 
fore-leg  up  close  to  the  shoulder  and  stopped 
at  the  outside  skin  on  the  far  side.  The 
bullet  went  through  about  two  feet  of  deer 
meat  and  bone  and  killed  two  deer  on  the 
way.  The  bullet  had  upset  to  7-8  of  an  inch 
across  and  was  3-8  of  an  inch  long  and  the 
copper  jacket  was  peeled  back  beyond  the 
base  of  the  bullet.  It  penetrated  about 
nine  inches  in  wood,  while  the  umbrella 
pointed  bullet  went  to  pieces  at  six  inches. 

Possibly  some  of  your  readers  will  be  in- 
terested in  this  information. 


Blueing  and  Cleaning  Barrels. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

As  a  reader  of  your  magazine  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  writing  for  information.  I  have 
a  double  barreled  gun  formerly  blue  steel 
finish,  but  the  blueing  has  all  worn  off.  Would 
you  please  send  me  information  as  to  how  I 
might  reblue  the  barrels  or  lock?  I  know  this 
information  has  been  published  before,  but 
I  unfortunately  lost  my  copy  containing  it. 
Also  is  there  any  way  of  cleaning  barrels  that 
are  slightly  pitted?  Would  emery  paper  in- 
jure them? 

S  G.  Ruddell, 

Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Reply — Dr.  A.  A.  Merrill  of  Yarmouth, 
Nova  Scotia,  wrote  a  very  complete  article 
on  blueing  processes  for  this  department  some- 
time ago.  However,  we  never  recommend 
shooters  to  try  to  reblue  arms  at  home  because 
results  are  never  very  satisfactory.  We  would 
suggest  that  you  would  send  your  gun  back 
to  the  factory  or  to  some  good  gunsmith. 

The  best  way  to  clean  out  rust  would  be 
with  a  steel  scratch  brush  and  some  kind  of 
a  rust  remover. 

Coal  oil  is  also  good.  Remove  all  that  is 
possible  with  a  scratch  brush.  Then  finish 
with  rags  coated  with  rust  remover.  After 
you  have  gotten  all  of  it  out  that  can  be  re- 
moved, grease  the  gun  until  it  is  needed. 

Editor. 
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The  Effect  of  a  Takedown  on  Sighting. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  enjoyed  reading  the  "Queries  and 
Answers"  column  very  much  and  it  just  oc- 
curred to  me  that  I  would  like  a  few  questions 
answered. 

I  have  a  .22  calibre  Stevens  Marksman 
rifle,  takedown  model,  22  inch  barrel  and  I 
find  that  the  sighting  is  slightly  changed 
every  time  I  take  it  apart.  As  I  use  it  at 
target  matches  this  is  very  important  and  I 
think  it  was  the  cause  of  my  poor  scores  for 
my  first  matches.  The  scores  in  order  were 
50,  59,  85,  86.  The  sudden  jump  in  score  was, 
I  think,  caused  by  a  change  of  the  sights  when 
I  put  the  rifle  together.  Is  there  any  way  by 
which  I  could  remedy  this? 

What  is  the  extreme  range  of  this  rifle  using 
the  long  rifle  solid  bullet  cartridge?  I  have 
been  able  to  hit  a  board  a  foot  wide  by  three 
feet  high  at  about  two  hundred  yards,  al- 
though I  think  it  was  a  fluke. 

I  recently  bought  a  16  gauge,  Harrington 
and  Richardson  shotgun.  Do  you  consider 
this  a  good  gun  for  a  boy  of  my  age,  15  years? 
It  is  a  single  barrel  and  so  far  I  have  found 
it  very  satisfactory. 

H.  M. 

Reply — Taking  apartand  re-assembling  a 
takedown  rifle  nearly  always  changes  the 
sighting,  especially  if  it  is  a  cheap  rifle  and 
has  had  considerable  use.  The  best  plan  is 
to  always  leave  the  rifle  assembled  and  clean 
it,  without  taking  it  apart. 

The  .22  calibre  long  rifle  cartridge  has  an 


extreme  range  of  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile* 
At  two  hundred  yards  a  good  .22  will  group 
most  of  its  shots  into  an  eight  inch  circle 
provided  you  have  perfect  weather  conditions 
but  it  is  not  likely  that  you  will  obtain  groups 
of  this  size  with  your  light  rifle. 

Your  16  gauge  Harrington  &  Richardson 
would  be  a  good  gun  for  a  boy  of  your  age. 
When  you  are  able  to  afford  a  better  rifle  I 
would  suggest  that  you  get  one  of  the  high 
grade  .22  calibre  rifles  like  the  B.S.A.  No.  12, 
Winchester  Bolt  Action  or  the  Stevens  Single 
Shot  No.  414  for  your  target  shooting.  You 
can  get  rear  groups  with  any  cf  these  rifles. 

Editor. 


The  .280  Ross  and  the  .256  Newton  Compared 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

What  is  your  opinion  of  the  .280  Ross  and 
the  .256  Newton?  What  is  their  weight  and 
have  they  a  heavy  recoil? 

Thos.  Wilson, 

Toronto,  Ontario. 

Reply— Both  the  .256  Newton  and  the 
.280  -Ross  have  a  moderately  heavy  recoil, 
especially  the  Ross.  However,  it  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  make  them  unpleasant  to  use,  pro- 
vided you  are  accustomed  to  shooting  a  high 
power  rifle. 

They  weigh  in  the  neighborhood  of  seven 
to  eight  pounds  depending  upon  the  weight 
of  the  stock,  as  rifles  vary  slightly  because 
some  of  them  have  heavier  or  lighter  pieces 
of  wood  in  the  stock. 

Editor. 


T.  M.  Vesey 


IT  is  almost  exactly  six  years  ago,  to  wit, 
June  1st,  1914,  that  the  writer,  in  com- 
pany with  three  other  white  men,  crossed 
the  Nelson  river  on  the  commencement  of  a 
journey  to  Winnipeg  which  occupied  twenty- 
two  days;  and  which,  within  the  space  of 
Perhaps  no  more  than  a  couple  of  years  from 
now,  will  be  accomplished  in  less  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  by  rail.  Further,  it  is  probable 
that  more  people  will  make  the  journey 
within  the  year  that  sees  the  steel  reach 
Hudson's  Bay  than  have  hitherto  made  it 
throughout  all  the  ages.  Our  successive 
means  of  locomotion  between  Port  Nelson 
and  Winnipeg  were  (l)  a  dog  sled,  (2)  a  canoe, 
the  progress  of  which  may  be  furthei  sub- 
divided as  follows: — (a)  paddling,  (b)  rowing, 
( •)  sailing,  and  (d)  tracking  (3)  a  small  river 
steamboat,  burning  wood,  (4)  a  fishing  sloop 
(5)  a  Lake  Winnipeg  steamer,  and  (6)  an 
electric  street  car,  the  last  from  Selkirk  into 
the  Manitoban  capital.  The  party  started 
off  in  cariboo  coats,  and  finished  up  in  its 
shirt-sleeves. 

As  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  crossing  of  the 
Nelson,  from  the  Port  to  Beacon  Point,  was 
at  the  time  the  latest  ever  made;  and  for  all 
I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  might  stand  as 
record  yet.  The  river  was  expected  to  "go 
out"  at  any  hour.  Indeed,  on  the  morning  of 
our  start  the  pencil  ice  was  merely  held 
together  by  a  fortunate  frost  of  the  previous 
night.  At  that,  there  was  water  almost  all 
over  it,  in  some  places  waist  deep.  The 
grounded  ice,  which  lay  for  a  mile  or  two  out 
at  either  bank,  was  just  slush,  through  which 
ree  had  literally  to  force  a  passage.  Every 


few  yards  a  dog  was  disappearing  from  sight, 
to  reappear  as  his  fellows  unceremoniously 
hauled  him  clear.  The  sight  was  much  like 
that  of  a  strong  swimmer  cutting  through 
breakers.  It  was  heartbreaking  toil  for  those 
of  us  who  walked  and  ran,  and  for  the  dogs. 
The  remaining  three  of  the  white  quartette 
were  George  Wray,  the  Hudson  Bay  Com- 
pany's factor  at  York,  and  magistrate  for 
the  district,  Finlay  Maclennan,  chief  auditor 
to  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Canals, 
and  a  railroad  engineer,  wmose  name  also  was 
Maclennan  ("Macs"  pervade  the  northland 
almost  as  much  as  they  do  the  Clyde).  At 
this  stage  of  the  trip  the  fur  factor  had  the 
best  of  the  deal,  for  he  was  in  the  "carry-all" — 
a  home  made  sled  with  a  seat  in  the  rear  of  it, 
and  canvas  sides,  its  name  doubtless  being  a 
corruption  of  cariole.  Here  he  sat,  in  state, 
along  with  the  few  things  we  were  taking  out 
with  us — which  included  a  violin  belonging 
to  me,  and  which,  by  the  way,  got  no  farther 
than  Fort  York,  where  it  probably  is  yet. 

If  ever  I  happen  to  be  in  that  neighborhood 
again  I  shall  try  to  get  that  fiddle  back. 
Wray's  weight  could  not  have  been  less  than 
a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds,  so  that  the  five 
huskies  had  all  their  work  cut  out  to  draw 
him,  the  carry-all,  and  three  men's  luggage. 
One  of  the  Company  Indians  tarried  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  sled,  to  help  it  along,  and  to 
-give  it  a  hoist  whenever  it  sank  deeply,  which 
if  fairly  frequently  did.  There  were  two 
other  men  with  us,  a  half  breed  named  Arthur 
St.  Clair  (whom  I  afterwards  met  in  a  Flanders 
trench,  dressed  in  a  kilt)  and  another  old 
Indian,  the  official  guide — one  Beardey, 
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After  a  couple  of  hours  of  Herculean  labor, 
we  managed  to  reach  the  "glib"  ice  covering 
the  deep  water  channel.  It  looked  dubious 
enough,  for  it  was  covered  with  pools  of  water 
acres  in  extent,  and.  the  sun  was  beginning 
to  shine  brilliantly.  The  Indian  behind  the 
sled  wanted  to  turn  back.  Even  ancient 
Beardey,  the  man  whose  counsel,  by  all  the 
laws  of  common-sense,  we  should  have 
hearkened  to,  gravely  shook  his  senile  head 

E~~  :  :  -i 


T.  M.  Vesey,  Port  Nelson,  1914. 

and  averred  we  had  left  it  a  clay  too  late. 
The  dogs  sat  upon  their  haunches  and  howled 
at  sight  of  the  water.  St.  Clair  resolutely 
declined  to  say  a  word  that  could  be  counted 
as  an  opinion  either  way.  As  to  the  two  Macs 
and  myself — well,  we  had  an  uncomfortable 
feeling  that  we  should  be  laughed  at  if  we 
returned  to  Port  Nelson.  And,  speaking  for 
myself,  at  any  rate,  I  had  a  most  uncomfort- 
able feeling  about  going  on.  I  was  distinctly 
ill  at  ease  about  the  business,  either  way  it 
went.  Since  then  I  have  frequently  been 
pretty  badly  scared  by  one  thing  and  another; 
but,  speaking  from  present  recollection  of 
bygone  scares,  I  can  recall  no  specific  episode 
during  which  I  had  the  "wind  up"  to  any 
higher  velocity  than  I  did  on  this  occasion. 


The  Maclennans,  I  have  reason  to  believe, 
felt  about  the  same  way.  So  we,  too,  held 
aloof  from  the  exchange  of  opinion.  We  re- 
mained neutral,  willing  either  to  go  forward 
or  back,  as  decided  by  the  factor — who  was 
really  the  man  in  charge  of  this  part  of  the 
trip.  I  scarcely  like  to  confess  it  now,  even  to 
myself,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  I  was  secretly 
hoping  he  would  give  the  "about  turn" 
command.  He  scanned  the  green-white 
expanse  of  ice  and  water,  examining  it 
minutely  clear  to  the  grounded  ice  of  the 
southern  shore.  Then  he  waved  a  peremptory 
hand,  and  said:  "Go  on."  It  sounded  like: 
"Let's  all  get  drowned."  After  all,  he  was 
an  old  hand,  and  probably  understood 
conditions  as  well  as  Beardey  did.  (I  recall, 
however,  that  he  climbed  out  of  the  carry-all 
and  hoofed  it  with  the  rest  of  us,  across  that 
deep  water  channel.)  The  old  Cree  just 
shrugged  his  shoulders  and  went  ahead  of  us, 
a  hundred  yards  or  so,  tap,  tap,  tapping  at  the 
flooded  ice  with  his  stick,  in  a  way  that  for 
some  reason  reminded  me  inesistibly  of 
Pugh,  the  horrid  blind  man  of  "Treasure 
Island."  On  we  went.  The  thing  seemed 
to  be  developing  into  a  sort  of  neck  or  nothing 
business.  At  every  pool  of  water  the  dogs 
howled  disconsolately,  balked,  tried  to  skirt 
it,  drew  back,  turned  around,  and  behaved 
generally  like  horses  refusing  a  jump.  Some- 
times they  had  to  be  dragged  forward  by  their 
harness.  A  good  part  of  the  way  they  were 
swimming.  Across  the  channel  we  ran  nearly 
all  the  way,  for  it  is  easy  to  run  in  moccasins 
Personally,  I  think  I  would  have  with  almost 
equal  facility  run  in  ammunition  boots, 
seeing  that  I  was  buoyed  up,  so  to  speak,  by 
the  mental  vision  of  that  icy  river  travelling 
seawards  at  seven  miles  an  hour  beneath 
the  inch  and  a  quarter  of  rotten  ice  that 
separated  me  from  it.  We  did  not  travel  in  a 
straight  line,  by  any  means,  but  followed 
dead  in  the  tracks  of  the  guide,  who  tapped  an 
extremely  sinuous  course.  My  natural  in-;' 
clination  would  have  been  to  make  one  wild 
dash  direct  for  what  looked  most  like  safety; 
but  I  discovered  in  myself  intelligence  enough 
to  back  Beardey's  knowledge  against  my  own 
ignorance,  and  so  did  not  diverge  a  yard. 
Once,  when  we  were  well  on  towards  the 
centre,  he  hesitated,  advanced  a  few  steps  in 
one  direction,  gazed  earnestly  ahead,  re- 
traced his  footsteps  arid  essayed  another 
direction,  then^turnedJJandJlookedTalmost 
appealingly  back  at  Wray.  But  that  Crom- 
wellian  individual'merely 'waved  him  on, and 
we  continued.  When  we  were  about  into  the 
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centre  of  the  channel,  St.  Clair  stripped  off 
his  coat  and  dropped  it  into  the  carry-all. 
I  looked  at  him — apprehensively,  I  imagine. 
"Not  that  it's  of  much  use,"  he  remarked 
drily,  '"cos  if  we  go  through  we're  done  for." 
Frankly,  I  began  to  feel  thoroughly  annoyed 
about  the  whole  thing,  and  wished  I  was  any- 
where else  than  there  (except,  of  course, 
underneath  there).  Every  one  of  us  gripped 
a  separate  piece  of  rope  tied  to  the  back  of  the 
sled,  so  that,  in  case  one  went  through,  the 
dogs  might  possibly  haul  him  clear.  However, 
the  ice  held,  and  I  have  always  looked  kindly 
on  cold  weather  since  then.  When  we  reached 
the  shore  ice  we  had  lunch,  in  order  to  fortify 
ourselves  for  facing  the  second  edition  of  the 
Herculean  toil  through  the  slush;  for  we  were 
still  several  miles  from  Beacon  Point.  This 
part  of  the  journey  was  merely  a  repetition 
of  the  first.  We  made  the  Beacon  at  last,  at 
six  p.m.  We  had  started  at  eight  in  the 
morning.    Eleven  miles  in  ten  hours. 

Several  Indians  awaited  us  at  the  Point. 
What  was  far  more,  they  had  a  hot  supper 
for  us  within  a  few  minutes.  After  partaking 
of  this  we  crossed  a  narrow  strip  of  land,  some 
fifty  or  sixty  yards  in  width,  climbed  into  two 
canoes  that  were  in  readiness  for  us,  and  were 
paddled  the  five  miles  up  the  Hayes  to  York 
Factory.  The  Hayes  and  the  Nelson  Rivers 
mingle  their  waters  into  the  same  estuary; 
yet  we  were  able  to  step  off  the  ice  of  the  one 
stream,  walk  a  few  rods  across  the  spit,  and 
were  on  the  open  water  of  the  other. 

It  was  with  feelings  of  the  liveliest  satis- 
faction that  we  entered  the  post  and  were 
welcomed  by  the  magistrate's  wife.  She 
was  the  fourth  white  woman  we  had  seen  in 
eleven  months.  Tired  as  we  were,  we  played 
at  billiards.  Also,  we  drank  Bass'  ale.  (I 
wonder  whether  there  is  any  there  now?) 
We  felt  that  we  had  once  again  touched  the 
fringe  of  civilization,  even  though  we  were 
still  upon  the  lonely  shore  of  Hudson's  Bay. 
I  was  dog  tired  when  I  went  to  sleep,  but 
still  my  slumbers  were  troubled  by  weird 
dreams  of  Stevenson's  Pugh  tapping  his  way 
across  the  ice.  Fort  York  is  still  a  lonely 
and  somewiiat  desolate  spot,  and  nightly 
the  wolves  howl  outside  its  fences.  Yet  the 
day  cannot  be  far  distant  when  the  gaunt 
structures  of  grain  elevators  will  stab  the  sky 
beside  Beacon  Point  and  the  wireless  towers 
of  Nelson. 

Brilliant  sunshine  augured  well  for  the 
beginning  of  the  long  canoe  passage  to  the 
south.  It  was  the  third  of  June.  The  day 
had  no  deep  significance  then,  for  the  drums 


of  war  had  not  yet  beaten  their  call  to  arms 
though  they  were  soon  to  beat.  Little  did 
any  of  us  dream,  as  we  slid  noiselessly  out 
on  to  the  bosom  of  the  Hayes,  waving  our 
farewells  to  the  group  upon  the  wharf  at 
York  Factory,  that  within  a  brief  space  of 
weeks  the  bugles  of  Britain  would  be  sounding 
the  "Fall  in,"  their  echoes  penetrating  to  the 
farthest  outposts  of  Empire  and  warning  her 
sons  that  the  Hun  was  at  the  gate.  The 
third  of  June,  1914:  lying  back  in  the  canoe, 
revelling  in  the  bright  sun  and  the  ever- 
changing  river  scene,  how  little  could  I 
imagine  that  precisely  two  years  later,  and 
on  just  such  another  glorious  day,  I  should  be 
standing  with  the  broken  yet  unbeaten  rem- 
nant of  a  Canadian  brigade,  on  a  field  three 
thousand  miles  away.  However,  we  cannot 
lift  the  veil  that  hides  the  future;  which  is 
perhaps  as  well,  because  we  might  fear  to 
face  it. 

The  party  now  consisted  of  nine  souls; 
six  Indians  and  three  whites,  the  fur  factor 
staying  at  York.  Beardey  was  still  with 
us,  as  guide.  Old  as  he  was,  he  could  play  the 
best  paddle  of  all,  and  I  really  believe  that 
every  stretch  of  that  long,  intricate,  winding 
waterway  was  photographed  upon  his  brain, 
for  he  unerringly  chose  the  best  channel,  even 
when  the  entire  river  width  seemed,  to  all 
surface  appearance,  the  same  boiling  rapid. 

For  an  hour  or  so,  while  the  1  tide  was 
running  briskly  in  from  the  Bay,  paddling  was 
easy  (especially  so,  merely  to  watch  other 
people  doing  it)  and  progress  rapid.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  the  natural  force 
of  the  stream,  overcoming  the  lessening  flow, 
became  too  strong-  for  this  method,  and 
tracking  had  to  begin.  Only  one  Indian 
remained  in  the  stern  of  each  craft,  while  the 
others,  two  on  each  long  line,  hauled  the 
canoes.  And  this  tracking  continued  for  four 
whole  days — to  the  first  portage,  in  fact, 
known  as  The  Rock,  one  hundred  and  nine 
miles  from  York  Factory.  It  was  surely  a 
hard  period,  for  the  Indians,  the  foothold  upon 
the  steep  banks  being  at  times  extremely 
insecure.  Running,  sliding,  scrambling, 
sometimes  breast  high  in  the  stream,  at  others 
clinging  like  flies  high  up  the  precipitous 
banks,  they  made  their  precarious  way.  A 
circumstance  that  struck  us  with  unusual 
force  was  their  extreme,  immense  cheerfulness 
under  these  adverse  conditions.  Most 
civilized  men,  if  they  fall  into  the  water,  off 
a  rock,  will  swear;  and  even  if  they  retain 
sufficient  command  over  the  "unruly  mem- 
ber" to  refrain  from  this,  they  will  not,  as  a 
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rule,  regard  the  mishap  as  an  excellent  subject 
for  unrestrained  hilarity.  Not  so  these  Crees. 
The  more  often  they  fell  in,  the  more  of  a  real 
good  time  they  seemed  to  be  having.  At  any 
laboring  work  to  which  he  may  be  put,  the 
Indian  of  these  regions  is  morose  and  rest- 
less, and  he  will  drop  an  agricultural  imple- 
ment at  any  minute  to  chase  a  live  wild  thing. 
But  put  him  at  his  own  natural  employment, 
for  which  all  his  traditions  and  upbringing 
have  so  eminently  {itted  him — trapping, 
hunting,  snow-shoeing,  canoeing,  and  the 
like — and  he  can  give  lessons  in  enthusiasm 
to  a  fanatic. 

By  seven  o'clock  on  that  first  evening, 


or  animal  upon  which  we  happened,  they 
would  grieve  over  the  circumstance  until  the 
slaughter  of  some  other  creature  restored  their 
equanimity.  And  everything  they  caught 
they  ate.  Muskrats,  rabbits,  blackduek 
terns,  beaver,  groundhogs,  all  went  into  the 
pot  indiscriminately,  at  the  first  stopping 
place.  One  evening,  I  recollect,  there  arose 
a  fearful  tumult  among  them,  and,  looking 
out  from  our  tent,  we  observed  that  they 
were  all  engaged  upon  the  chase  of  a  frog. 
However,  he  batrachian  managed  to  get 
away,  and  the  Crees  returned  to  their  tent 
disconsolate.  So  what  would  have  been  the 
amphibian's    fate    after    death,    had  they 


Crossing  the  Nelson  on  the  ice,  June  1st. 


when  we  camped  by  the  side  of  the  stream, 
we  had  made  twentyrfour  miles.  It  had 
seemed  a  long  day,  too — a  long,  long  day  of 
idleness  (not  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Indians).  But  there  were  many  more  to 
follow.  We  were  invariably  away  by  five 
thirty  a.m.,  after  a  hasty  cup  of  tea.  At  about 
eight  a  halt  would  be  made  for  breakfast; 
then  on  again  until  the  noon  hour.  An  after- 
noon snack  held  us  up  usually  for  about  forty 
minutes,  and  we  supped  at  about  seven  thirty 
p.m.,  wherever  we  decided  to  pitch  our  camp 
for  the  night. 

The  Indians  were  undeniably  great  trench- 
ermen. They  ate  as  they  worked,  like  heroes, 
and  it  became  a  never-ending  source"  of 
amazement  to  see  what  they  could  devour. 
Scarcely  a  living  thing,  from  a  muskrat  to  a 
ground-hog,  ever  'eluded  them.  Their  guns 
were  always  ready  to  their  hands,  and  if,  by 
any  ill  chance,  they  failed  to  kill  a  wild  bird 


captured  him,  must  ever  remain  one  of  the 
dark  and  inscrutable  mysteries.  Personally, 
I  incline  to  the  belief  that  they  would  have 
demolished  him,  on  precedent.  They  ate 
everything  else,  and  I  find  myself  unable  to 
imagine  any  reason  which  might  have  induced 
them  to  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of  the 
frog. 

For  ourselves,  we  contrived  to  obtain  a  fair 
quantity  of  game  and  fish  during  the  journey. 
Indeed,  we  disposed  of  very  little  more  than 
a  half  of  the  provisions  with  which  we  had 
provided  ourselves  at  the  start,  excepting 
only  the  bannock,  of  which  we  were  obliged 
to  make  more  on  the  way. 

As  the  days  wore  on,  and  the  miles  dropped 
away  behind  us,  the  weather  became  warmer 
and  the  vegetation  along  the  river  banks 
grew  less  stunted,  and  presented  a  more 
varied  aspect.  At  first,  nothing  but  the  dark 
and  mournful-looking  foliage  of  the  spruce 
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and  the  tamarack  met  our  eye;  but  later  the 
landscape  was  immensely  relieved  by  the 
lighter  colors  of  the  birch  and  the  alder. 
Willows  also  began  to  make  their  appearance 
along  the  water's  edge,  interspersed  with 
the  pale  yellow  of  wild  grasses.  The  evening 
of  the  second  day  out  from  York  found  us 
fifty-two  miles  from  the  Bay. 

We  might  have  done  considerably  better 
even  than  the  twenty-eight  miles,  but  for  the 
occurrence  of  a  heavy  rainstorm  that  threat- 
ened to  continue  far  into  the  night.  However, 
a  cloudless  sky  and  a  delightfully  fresh  forest 
country  greeted  our  eyes  at  sun-up  next  day. 
This  day  passed  without  excitement,  being 


don't  strike  this  camp  within  an  hour  there  is 
something  wrong  with  my  figuring." 

He  went  to  his  knapsack  and  took  out  a 
long  envelope,  bulky  with  blue-prints.  Finlay 
and  I  looked  on  while  he  awoke  the  sleeping 
sextette  and  proceeded  to  harangue  it.  He 
knew  no  Cree,  and  their  ignorance  of  English 
was  equally  extensive. 

"Winnipeg!"  he  shouted  and  brandished 
the  envelope.  "Winnipeg,  Winnipeg,  Winni- 
peg! No  stop  here.  North  West  Mounted 
Police!" 

It  is  usually  good  business  to  traffic  on  the 
Indian's  reverence  for  the  Police,  but  it  failed 
signally  in  this  instance.    They  looked  as 


A  Post  in  the  Northland. 


but  a  repetition  of  the  previous  one's  tracking 
manoeuvres.  On  the  Saturday  night  the 
Crees  hauled  our  two  canoes  carefully  clear 
of  the  water,  emptied  them  of  their  contents, 
and  turned  them  bottom  uppermost.  A 
hazy  suspicion  dawned  upon  me,  but  I  did 
not  give  it  voice.  Next  morning  confirmed 
it.  We  did  not  awake  until  nearly  six  o'clock 
and  there  was  not  a  stir  in  the  Indian  tent. 
I  strolled  across  the  few  yards  of  ground  that 
separated  us,  and  lifted  the  fly.  There  was 
the  little  serried  row  of  Crees,  slumbering 
with  what  might  be  called  exasperating 
peacefulness.  When  I  returned  to  our  own 
tent  the  two  Macs  were  sitting  up,  watches 
in  hand. 

"It's  Sunday,"  I  said,  "and  those  pious 
red  men  of  burs  will  not  move  a  yard  to-day." 
The  railroader  sprang  to  his  feet. 
"Watch  me,"  he  commanded.    "If  they 


artless  as  men  will  look  who  do  not  speak  your 
language,  but  understand  perfectly,  never- 
theless, what  you  are  driving  at.  They 
looked  about  as  intelligent  as  a  rail  fence 
does.  At  length  Beardey  moved.  Rising 
slowly  and  with  dignity  from  his  blankets  he 
dug  out  his  hymn  book;  and  the  rest  followed 
suit.    We  did  not  move  until  Monday. 

The  Crees  certainly  endeavored  to  make  up 
some,  at  least,  of  the  lost  day,  for  they 
dragged  the  tent  about  our  ears  at  four  a.m., 
and  we  were  on  the  river  again  by  half  past. 
Before  noon  there  came  to  our  ears  the  distant 
reverberation  of  the  first  fall,  and  shortly 
afterwards  we  came  upon  it.  There  it 
stretched,  clear  across  the  Hayes,  a  white, 
seething  wall  perhaps  five  feet  in  height.  The 
long  tracking  stage  was  over,  and  we'  had 
reached  the  first  portage — called  the  Rock. 

With  the  boom  of  the  broad  fall  in  our  ears 
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we  halted  for  the  midway  meal  and  indulged 
in  a  few  minutes'  fishing.  In  these  little 
traversed,  practically  unfished  streams  of 
northern  Manitoba  there  is  "no  waiting": 
just  like  a  continuous  movie  program.  Pike 
and  trout  bite  immediately  and  ferociously 
at  a  bare  hook,  bait  being  quite  unnecessary. 
No  sooner  does  the  bright  barb  sink  beneath 
the  surface  of  the  clear  water  than,  like  a  shaft 
of  silver  light,  some  denizen  of  the  river  has  it 
in  his  gills.  We  contented  ourselves  with 
catching  sufficient  for  our  immediate  needs, 
and  the  Indians  did  the  same.  They  caught 
far  more  than  we  did;  but  then,  they  ate  far 
more.  The  amount  of  victuals  those  Crees 
could  devour  at  a  sitting  was,  as  Bret  Harte 
would  have  had  it,  "beautiful  to  see." 

Early  in  the  afternoon  we  made  the  portage 
(the  first  of  thirty-nine)  it  occupying  less  than 
half  an  hour.  But  now  came  a  period  of 
arduous  poling,  the  river  for  the  next  few 
miles  being  flecked  everywhere  with  white, 
boiling  foam.  Four  more  portages  were  made 
in  the  course  of  the  next  three  miles,  though 
it  was  not  always  necessary  to  take  every- 
thing from  the  canoes,  or  to  lift  them  out  of 
the  water  and  carry  them.  We  simply 
lightened  the  load  by  carrying  as  much  as 
possible  in  one  trip  across  the  rocks,  while  the 
Indians  forced  the  canoes  up  the  rapids  by 
means  of  their  spruce  poles.  It  was  highly 
exciting  work,  and  the  shouting  that  accom- 
panied it  was  terrific.  "Asini!  Asini!"  would 
shriek  the  bowsman,  his  eyes  glued  upon  the 
gleaming  water  before  him;  and  the  others 
would  pole  frantically — and  sometimes  drive 
the  canoe  with  a  surge  straight  on  to  the 
submerged  stone  it  was  designed  to  avoid. 
On  these  occasions  the  inarticulate  yelling 
verged  upon  pandemonium.  Since  we  were 
trying  to  push  through  to  civilization  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible  we  sometimes  made 
no  attempt  at  a  portage  at  all,  in  places  where 
one  was  really  necessary.  But  whether  we 
gained  anything,  in  the  aggregate,  by  these 
manoeuvres  is  doubtful,  for  at  times,  even 
with  our  united  efforts,  both  muscular  and 
vocal,  we  failed  to  ride  over  the  rapid.  On 
several  occasions  we  were  beaten  back, 
twirling  like  tee-to-tums,  when  apparently 
on  the  verge  of  success.  Our  strength  would 
abruptly  give  out,  when  one  more  honest 
thrust  would  have  carried  us  over  the  crest 
into  smooth  water. 

Still,  we  progressed  steadily,  even  though 
slowly,  towards  the  south,  hoisting  sail 
whenever  a  fair  wind  sprang  up,  which  was 
frequently  the  case  toward  evening,  and 


making,  on  some  days,  nearly  thirty  miles. 
On  the  hardest  day  of  all  we  were  compelled 
to  manipulate  ten  distinct  portages;  and 
between  them  was  more  poling  than  paddling, 
there  being  scarce  a  mile  of  unruffled  water 
in  the  whole  of  the  stretch.  One  canoe  sprang 
a  leak,  too,  which  was  repaired  with  white  lead 
and  tin,  but  only  in  a  makeshift  manner. 
After  that  it  needed  frequent  baling,  and  we 
were  more  or  less  wet  during  the  remainder 
of  the  trip.  On  the  fifth  night  we  camped  at 
the  seaward  end  of  Swampy  Lake,  one 
hundred  and  forty  miles  from  Hudson's  Bay. 
But  from  here  on  bad  weather  was  encounter- 
ed, to  our  great  discomfort.  We  traversed 
the  lake  under  very  adverse  conditions.  It 
was  violently  gusty,  the  wind  being  against 
us;  and  this  gave  the  water  an  unpleasant 
chop.  Moreover,  out  in  the  lake,  which  is 
fifteen  miles  in  length  by  four  wide,  there  was 
no  shelter  at  all  from  the  elements.  It  was 
afternoon  before  we  reached  the  head,  where 
is  situated  Whisky  Portage — so  named  be- 
cause on  one  disastrous  occasion  a  freight 
canoe  capsized  in  the  rapid,  and  an  entire 
case  of  J.  Barleycorn  was  lost  in  the  depths. 

Another  famous  portage  which  we  shoitly 
afterwards  made  is  called  the  McNab.  It  is 
a  short  one,  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
through  a  little  bush  trail.  Midway,  between 
the  two  ends  there  stands  a  tiny  paled  en- 
closure surrounding  a  headstone  which  bears 
the  simple  inscription:  "Sacred  to  the 
memory  of  Robert  McNab.  Died  17th  July, 
1867.  Aged  15  years."  Surely  one  off  the 
loneliest  graves  beside  which  the  rare  tra- 
veller has  ever  paused  to  pay  the  passing 
tribute  of  a  sigh. 

It  was  at  the  southern  limit  of  this  portage 
that  our  Crees  had  immense  and  tumultuous 
sport.  Placing  themselves  in  a  circle,  knee- 
deep  in  fche  waters  of  a  sequestered  pool,  and 
armed  with  their  long  spruce  poles,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  "spear"  a  prodigious  number  of 
suckers.  Their  shouting  and  splashing  had  a 
definite  object  here,  for  it  so  confused  the 
terrified  fish  that  they  fell  an  easy  prey  to  the 
pointed  sticks.  After  this  slaughter  of  the 
innocents  we  commenced  the  crossing  of  Knee 
Lake,  the  longest  on  the  route — forty  miles. 
In  shape  it  might,  to  an  imaginative  person, 
have  some  faint  resemblance  to  a  human 
knee.  It  is  of  no  great  breadth  in  any  part, 
being  merely  a  widening  -of  the  river  as  it 
passes  through  level  country.  Towards 
evening  wre  heard  a  distant  shot,  and  later 
caught  sight  of  a  canoe.  Instantly  we  were 
all  excitement,  and  so  were  the  Indians — but 
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not  for  the  same  reason.  They  had  espied 
a  loon,  sitting  upon  the  water,  and  were  away 
in  a  moment,  across  the  lake,  to  chase  him. 
In  vain  did  we  order  and  even  implore  them 
to  go  forward,  but  our  prayers  and  com- 
mands alike  were  futile.  Until  darkness  was 
falling  they  paddled  frantically  after  that 
elusive  loon,  which  kept  diving,  at  the 
moment  of  being  fired  at,  and  coming  to  the 
surface  again  in  the  most  unexpected  places. 
And  in  the  end  they  had  to  give  up  the  hunt, 
for  which  I  felt  very  glad.  They  would  not 
do  as  we  asked  them,  and  came  to  no  profit 
by  their  obstinacy.    I  can  still  reflect  with 


claws,  which  he  exhibited  with  a  stoical  com- 
placence that  was  amusing.  Silence  then  fell 
heavily  upon  the  group,  and  after  this  had 
lasted  for  what  was,  I  suppose,  the  time 
demanded  by  etiquette,  we  once  more  shook 
hands  with  preternatural  gravity,  and  with- 
drew, to  pitch  our  ow^n  camp  for  the  night. 

By  five  a.m.  we  were  away  again,  still 
traversing  the  lake.  We  were  hoping  to  get  a 
good  day  in,  but  it  seemed  we  were  to  be 
doomed  to  disappointment,  for  during  the 
forenoon  a  fierce  headwind  sprang  up,  rend- 
ering progress  impossible,  so  we  halted.  At 
this  halt,  I  might  remark,  we  indulged  in  the 


The  dog  team. 


inward  satisfaction  that  they  did  not  get  that 
loon 

Meanwhile  we  were  on  tenterhooks  of 
anticipation  to  learn  who  had  fired  the 
strange  shot,  and  whose  was  the  strange  canoe 
(which  matter,  curiously  enough,  did  not 
seem  to  exercise  our  Indians  in  the  least 
degree).  We  soon  came  up  with  it,  and,  in 
the  gathering  darkness,  saw  that  it  was  pulled 
up  on  to  the  bank,  near  to  a  number  of  decoy 
ducks;  while  behind,  on  the  fringe  of  the  bush, 
was  pitched  a  tent.  A  dog  barked  at  our 
approach,  and,  upon  our  hailing,  there  issued 
forth  from  the  tent  a  young  Indian  wearing 
the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  cap.  He  was 
accompanied  by  his  squaw  and  three  small 
children,  these  latter  eyeing  us  furtively  from 
the  shelter  of  their  mother's  skirts.  We  shook 
hands  solemnly,  one  with  another,  down  to 
the  tiniest  baby.  This  handshaking  business 
seems  to  be  beloved  of  the  redskin,  and  he 
performs  it  as  though  it  were  a  religious  rite. 
The  young  hunter,  who  came  from  Oxford 
House,  next  showed  us  some  black  bear's 


only  shave  of  the  entire  trip.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  the  breeze  died  away!  and  we  once 
more  got  started.  The  weather  now,  though, 
grew  very  changeable;  the  sky  clouded  over 
rapidly,  and  before  long  a  thunderstorm 
burst,  with  heavy  rain,  once  more  driving  us 
to  seek  shelter.  This  over,  the  wind  turned 
fair,  and  we  proceeded  under  sail,  between 
intermediate  drenching  showers.  By  nine- 
thirty  next  morning  we  had  completed  the 
crossing  of  Knee  Lake.  Then  came  three 
short  portages,  to  Jackson's  Bay  and  Oxford 
Lake.  Early  in  the  evening  we  rounded  a 
bend,  amid  pretty,  pastoral-looking  country, 
and  there,  away  on  a  hill  to  the  southward  of 
us,  stood  the  buildings  of  Oxford  House,  one 
of  the  Company's  trading  posts — and  the 
first  human  habitation  (with  the  exception  of 
the  Indian  hunter's  tent)  we  had  set  eyes  upon 
for  ten  days,  and  in  a  distance  of  three-, 
hundred  and  thirty  miles. 

Oxford  House  is  not  nearly  so  old  as  York 
Factory,  and  is  not  marked  on  Franklin's- 
map  at  all.    It  contains  only  three  white 
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people,  and  perhaps  two  hundred  Indians 
and  breeds.  The  settlement  is  picturesquely 
situated  in  slightly  rolling  country  of  quite 
appreciable  agricultural  value. 

Our  way  now  lay  through  a  chain  of  small 
lakes,  every  one  of  which  seems  to  bear 
several  names  indifferently.  Franklin  him- 
self called  them  all  by  one — his  own  name; 
but  the  most  generally  known  appellations,  so 
far  as  I  could  gather,  are:  Windy  Lake,  Pine 
Lake,  and  Lake  Max.  Next  came  a  fairly 
long  portage  into  what  is  still  called  Franklin 
Lake,  up  which  we  proceeded  for  some  twelve 
miles.  Before  noon  next  day  we  reached  the 
height  of  land,  after  passing  Whitewater  Fall. 
From  the  height,  which  is  the  natural  water- 
shed, all  streams  flow  southward;  so  the 
greater  part  of  our  labors  had  at  last  finished. 
The  scenery  during  the  next  few  miles  was 
some  of  the  best  seen  during  the  entire  trip. 
It  was  extremely  rocky  and  wild,  and  we 
passed  through  one  frowning  gorge,  the  sides 
of  which  must  have  been  well  over  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  An  eagle's  eerie  crowned  the 
crest.  Rain  now  set  in  again  heavily.  The 
river,  which,  south  of  the  height  of  land,  is 
called  Blackwater  Creek  and  the  Echiamamis, 
grew  narrower  until  it  was  a  mere  winding 
ribbon  through  the  rushes,  which  we  could 
touch  on  either  hand.  This  stretch  seemed 
to  be  the  most  utterly  lonesome  of  the  whole 
journey,  for  nothing  was  to  be  seen  save  the 
short  stretch  of  water  opening  immediately 
ahead,  the  glistening,  overhanging  foliage, 
and  the  strip  of  gray  sky  above. 

At  length  we  came  to  Robinson's  Portage, 
twelve  hundred  yards  in  length,  which 
possesses  the  unique  distinction  of  having 
a  primitive  tramway  along  it,  with  wooden 
rails  and  a  large  flat  car.  We  piled  both 
canoes,  and  the  whole  of  our  belongings,  onto 
the  car,  and  made  the  portage  in  one  trip, 
which  was  something  in  the  nature  of  a  feat. 
Then  followed  the  crossing  of  Grassy,  Hairy, 
or  Molson's  Lake  (it  is  called  by  all  three 
names).    We  did  it  in  forty  minutes  sailing. 

Early  next  day  we  made  the  final  portage 
of  the  jouiney — Winter  Portage.    Now  we 


were  really  on  the  home  stretch.  At  about 
three-thirty  in  the  afternoon  one  or  two 
isolated  wooden  houses  were  to  be  seen  along 
the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which  is  here  called 
by  the  somewhat  curious  name  of  the  Sea  J 
River,  and  is,  in  reality,  a  part  of  the  Nelson. 
At  length  it  opened  out  into  Little  Playgreen 
Lake,  then  into  Playgreen  Lake;  and  at  five 
in  the  evening  we  caught  sight  of  the  red- 
roofed  buildings  of  Norway'House.  This  was 
our  canoe  destination.  With  a  shout  we 
pulled  into  the  landing  stage,  three  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  from  Hudson's  Bay.  The 
journey  had  taken  us  fourteen  days,  and  it 
was  with  some  satisfaction  that  we  lay  down 
that  night  to  sleep  in  our  tent  on  the  shore. 
"Something  attempted,  something  done,  had 
earned  the  night's  repose." 

We  should  have  slept  in  the  post  itself, 
but  for  the  fact  that  it  was  already  full  to 
overflowing.  For  Norway  House  is  so  near  5 
to  the  fringe  of  civilization  that  it  annually  S 
attracts  as  many  trippers  as  trappers.  We 
had  to  be  up  and  doing  at  half  past  two  on  the 
following  morning,  Tin  order  to  catch  the  fishing 
company's  tug-boat,  "Victor,"  which  was  to 
convey  us  down  the  Jack  River  (the  East  * 
Nelson)  to  Warren's  Landing,  at  the  northern 
extremity  of  Lake  Winnipeg.  So  we  bade 
farewell  to  our  six  good  Indians,  and  awarded 
them  our  surplus  belongings,  such  as  rubber 
boots  and  oilskins.  The  tugboat  pulled  out 
in  the  gray  of  the  morning,  and  five  hours 
later  (though  the  distance  is  but  twenty-five 
miles)  we  moored  at  Warren's  Landing.  Lake 
Winnipeg  lay  before  us  Here  we  were  com- 
pelled to  kill  time  for  a  day  and  a  half,  wailing 
for  the  Selkirk  steamer  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance. It  arrived  at  last,  but  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  strait,  and  we  had  to 
charter  a  two  masted  fishing  sloop,  nothing 
smaller  being  available,  to  take  us  across  the 
intervening  half  mile  of  water.  Thirty-eight 
hours  later  we  reached  Selkirk,  and,  boarding 
an  electric  street  car,  were  in  Winnipeg 
within  another  hour.  Total  distance  from 
Port  Nelson,  six  hundred  and  eighty-one 
miles.    Total  time,  seventeen  days. 
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Reminiscences  and  Remarks 


W.  E.  Dickson 


FOR  many  years  I  have  bought  your  up- 
to-date  magazine  at  the  news  stands  in 
this  city  and  elsewhere,  and  havegreatly 
enjoyed  reading  the  letters,  from  its  contri- 
butors, regarding  fish,  game,  and  guns;  but 
not  much  from  the  province  of  Quebec.  These 
letters  brought  to  mind,  the  days  of  long  ago, 
when  the  lads  had  lots  of  fun,  hunting  and 
fishing  in  the  woods  and  streams  of  this,  then 
new,  country,  even  if  there  was  not  much 
leisure  between  times.  For  there  were  the 
chores  to  do,  the  cows  to  milk,  teams  to  drive 
for  the  plow,  hay  to  rake  by  hand,  and  other 
jobs  too  numerous  to  mention  in  these  days 
of  time  saving  machinery. 

Away  back  in  my  boyhood  days,  it  was  a 
poor  spring,  when  the  lunge  or  sturgeon  did 
not  run  from  30  to  50  lbs.  in  many  of  the 
rivers  in  the  then  Lower  Canada.  In  spring 
while  the  water  was  high,  the  fish  were  hungry 
for  any  kind  of  bait. 

The  brooks,  ponds  and  lakes  had  plenty 
of  speckled  trout,  from  the  record  one 
caught  by  a  Miss  Ainslie,  down  to 
fingerlings.  Those  of  about  one  pound  being 
most  esteemed. 

Then  there  was  no  question  of  in  or  out  of 
season,  but  with  pole  and  homemade  tackle 
we  went  fishing,  for  the  fun  of  it.  Fishing 
for  market  was  then  little  followed,  in  the 
country  parts  as  high  cost  of  living  had  not 
yet  been  born.  Beef  was  4c.  by  the  quarter; 
pork  7c.  by  the  hog;  butter  12c.  and  so  on. 

Caribou  were  located  in  Megantic,  Artha- 
baska  and  Orummond  counties.  Moose  east 
and  north  of  that,  and  the  deer  from  the 
Vermont  line  to  Pontiac  county.  Now  the 
caribou  are  very  scarce,  the  moose  gone  fur- 
ther east  and  north,  while  the  deer  have  been 
scattered  over  the  ground  vacated  by  the 
caribou  and  moose,  too  largely  caused  by  the 
breaking  up  of  the  winter  yards,  by  pot- 
hunters or  lumber  and  shanty  men,  which 
drove  the  caribou  out  of  their  usual  and  suit- 
able breeding  grounds,  as  running  with  dogs 
has  done  to  the  deer. 

Wild  pigeons  had  to  be  chased  out  of  the 
wheat,  peas  and  buckwheat.  When  a  few 
thousand  did  light  on  a  field  of  grain,  they 
would  gorge  themselves,  and  thresh  out  or 
break  down  what  was  left.  By  the  farmers 
they  were  considered  as  a  vermin,  or  plague. 
Being  too  fat  for  the  taste  of  most  people, 


those  that  were  shot  or  even  killed  with  poles 
or  sticks,  were  left  to  rot,  or  taken  to  the  pig- 
pen. The  last  time  I  saw  a  wild  pigeon  was 
at  East  Harrington,  Quebec,  in  September 
1911.  One  thing  about  these  pigeons,  which 
I  have  not  seen  mentioned  by  others,  was  the 
jiggers,  a  species  of  flea,  that  infested  them. 
This  insect  would  eat  holes  into  *hem,  dig 
into  the  flesh  of  the  birds,  and  as  well,  the 
human  harvesters  of  the  grain,  where  the 
pigeons  had  been.  The  jigger  is  common  in 
Mexico  and  South  America,  and  is  occasion- 
ally found  on  the  hardwood  ridges  up  north. 
QUERY — Did  these  vermin  help,  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  pigeons? 

Geese  moved  in  flocks  in  the  '60s,  and  it 
was  a  triumph  when  a  boy  got  one,  as  the 
muzzle  loading  guns  of  those  days  were  lack- 
ing in  power  for  geese. 

Ducks  were  more  plentiful  than  now,  and 
most  every  hunter  will  tell  you,  how  the  ducks 
have  been  depleted  in  the  past  40  years,  by 
harassing  them  all  the  year  round  in  the  back 
townships. 

Ducks  are  also  the  prey  of  hawks,  crows, 
many  animals,  and  particularly  of  the  Great 
Northern  Pike. 

On  an  occasion  some  five  years  ago  on  Bev- 
ans  lake,  Argentueil  county,  I  shot  a  mallard, 
bringing  it  down  to  the  water,  when  one  of 
these  pike  with  jaws  like  an  alligator,  swallow- 
ed the  duck  as  a  mere  mouthful.  The  Great 
Northern  pike  grows  to  be  a  large  fish  as 
fresh  water  fishes  go.  Mr.  Angus  Mcintosh, 
the  well  known  fisherman  of  Montreal,  and 
I,  saw  one  of  these  pike  that  was  at  least  six 
feet  long,  and  though  we  were  out  fishing,  we 
pulled  up  our  lines,  as  we  had  not  tackle  for 
such  as  that.  My  good  wife  while  trolling 
there,  caught  one  weighing  2-s Yi  lbs.  which  she 
killed  with  the  assistance  of  a  neighboring 
farmer,  who  used  a  hay-fork  on  the  fish,  when 
it  ran  into  the  shallow  water. 

You  had  a  discussion  some  time  ago,  as 
to  whether  a  pike  is  a  pickerel,  a  pickerel  a 
dore,  and  a  dore  a  pike,  etc.  Now  a  dore  is  a 
pickerel,  by  the  statutes  of  Quebec,  but,  it  is 
not  a  pike,  as  the  dore  has  one  more  back  fin 
than  either  of  the  others.  Pike  to  me  is  solely 
the  G.  N.  Pike.  The  smaller  light  colored,  or 
wall-eyed  pike  is  what  is  known  all  over 
North  America  as  the  pickerel  which  infests 
the  St.  Lawrence,  and  its  aflluent  rivers,  and 
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the  wateis  in  the  United  States'.  The  real 
G.  N.  Pike  is  as  dark  in  color  as  the  black  bass, 
has  black  eyes,  and  is  found  up  noith,  in  the 
lakes,  with  the  companionship  of  the  gray 
and  speckled  brook  trout.  The  G.  N.  pike 
is  thicker  in  the  back  and  flesh  than  the  pick- 
erel, the  meat  being  firm,  of  excellent  flavor 
and  equal  to  anything  of  fish  kind,  other  than 
trout. 

In  some  of  the  lakes  where  both  G.  N.  and 
wall-eyed  are  found,  hybrids  are  caught,  that 
may  be  dark  on  one  side  and  light  on  the 
other,  or  have  one  wall  eye  and  one  black,  or 
with  light  and  dark  patches  all  over,  like  a 
holstein  cow.  The  fins  of  the  G.  N.  pike 
are  as  pink  as  those  of  a  mullet. 

Salmon  in  the  '60s  of  up  to  50  lbs.  were 
common  in  the  Chaudiere  Nicolet,  St.  Francis, 
Richelieu  and  other  rivers.  They  were  gen- 
erally taken  by  spearing  or  trapped.  Salmon 
Creek  near  Richmond,  Quebec,  was  noted  for 
its  big  salmon,  but  none  are  to  be  found  now, 
in  these  streams.  The  advent  of  the  big  saw 
mills,  towns,  sewage,  and  chemicals  from  the 
pulp  mills  and  factories  on  the  banks  of  the 
streams,  finished  the  salmon,  and  not  the 
fishing  that  was  done. 

The  gray  trout  is  another  fine  fish  to  be  had 
in  all  the  large  lakes  of  this  region,  of  good 
size,  up  to  over  20  lbs.  The  largest  that  I 
had,  was  223^  lbs.  caught  in  a  lake  near  the 
Rouge  river.  The  flesh  is  a  beautiful  pink, 
and  is  much  esteemed. 

Sometimes  we  boys  got  more  than  fish  when 
fishing.  In  '65  I  was  out  spearing  with  J. 
Stevens  on  the  St.  Francis,  with  pine  knots  on 
an  iron  jack  for  a  light.  On  entering  the 
mouth  of  the  brook  at  Trenholmville,  Stevens 
with  the  spear  at  the  front  of  the  boat,  said 
"Stop!  there  is  a  log  here."  I  replied,  "There 
was  no  log  there,  when  I  brought  the  boat 
out."  Stevens  put  the  spear  down  to  hold 
the  boat  off  the  supposed  log.  When  he 
touched  that  LOG  it  humped  under  the  punt, 
and  dumped  us  both  into  the  water,  together 
with  the  light,  spear,  paddle,  etc.  Oh!  but 
it  was  cold  getting  home  that  night  in  May. 
A  few  days  after,  Mr.  Sam  Wright  caught  the 
fish  with  hook,  and  worm  for  bait.  It  was 
a  sturgeon  and  weighed  92  lbs.    Some  fish!  ! 

There  is  good  bass  fishing  now  in  many  of 
the  lakes  in  the  Laurentians,  and  the  best 
time  is  early  in  June  or  in  October  with  the 
fly  for  those  of  a  couple  of  pounds,  or  trolling 
for  the  big  ones.  Bass  apparently  grow  about 
a  pound  a  year,  as  is  determined  by  the  fact 
that  fry  were  put  in  Bark  lake  in  1911,  and 
the  largest  caught  each  year  in  that  district 


has  shown  that  growth,  and  in  1920  the  largest 

caught  weighed  6J4  lbs. 

Partridges,  thanks  largely  to  the  restric- 
tions, in  the  taking  and  sale,  are  recovering 
from  the  hoggish  hunting  of  the  past  many 
years.  Also  they  were  badly  killed  off  in 
this  province  in  January  of  1917,  by  a  heavy 
thaw,  followed  by  a  hard  frost,  by  which, 
the  birds  under  the  snow,  were  smothered  or 
starved,  and  many  of  those  above  were  frozen. 
The  weather  the  last  two  years  has  been  very 
favorable  and  they  are  multiplying  rapidly. 
As  the  young  partridges  are  but  half  grown 
by  the  end  of  September,  it  would  be  well  if 
hunting  them  for  that  month  were  prohibited. 

To  a  man  up  in  years,  it  is  great  sport  to 
go  into  the  woods  in  October,  when  the  cool 
days  come,  with  your  dog  for  a  companion, 
and  roam  through  the  bush  getting  a  part- 
ridge once  in  a  while  and  seeing  the  things 
of  the  great  out  doors. 

I  have  a  fifteen  pound  smooth  hair  fox  ter- 
rier, that  is  my  favorite,  and  O.K.  for  part- 
ridge. Being  small,  the  birds  are  not  scared, 
nor  do  they  fly  away  far,  and  sometimes  tree 
right  over  the  dog,  which  saves  much  weary 
walking. 

With  regard  to^  the  open  season,  I  am  of 
opinion,  that  to  offset  the  powerful  weapons 
of  the  present  day,  as  well  as  the  destruction 
of  the  cover  of  the  forest,  by  the  lumbermen, 
or  for  the  pulpmills,  we  should  give  the  game 
more  show,  or  they  will  follow  the  wild  pigeon 
and  the  dodo. 

As  the  meat  of  moose,  caribou,  and  deer 
spoils  in  a  few  hours  in  the  hot  days  of  Sep- 
tember, that  month  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
open  season,  as  well  as  for  the  partridges. 
Only  permit  the  hunting  of  big  game  in 
October  and  November.  Chasing  with  dogs 
should  be  prohibited.  Only  males  having 
horns  to  be  killed,  or  transported  by  railway, 
express  or  boat  under  penalty.  Killing  at 
the  camps  in  the  back  woods  by  lumbermen, 
when  yarded,  for  the  meat,  should  be  stopped, 
and  infraction  of  this,  severely  punished. 
The  females  to  be  strictly  preserved,  to  re- 
stock the  bush  and  rocky  uplands  they  fre- 
quent, most  of  which  land  is  useless  for  any 
other  purpose.  The  establishment  of  a 
moderate  season  bag  limit  would  help  some 
too. 

I  can  assure  your  readers,  that  from  the 
Soo  down  to  Nova  Scotia,  there  is  no  section 
better  for  the  individual  sportsman  who  loves 
hunting,  than  northern  Quebec  and  the 
Laurentians.  Let  them  go  up  any  of  the 
valleys   of  the   Riviere   du  Nord,  Rouge 
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pressure  which  gives  high- 
er velocity  to  the  shot 
pellets  driven  by 


SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN  POWDERS 

"The  proof 


is  in  the  shooting 


It  is  a  fact  that  — 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  I 


Sales  Department 
Rifle  and  Shotgun  Powders  Division 
WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


nc. 


tests  on  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  shells  loaded  with 
all  makes  of  powder  show 
an  average  of  6%  better 
pattern  for  "Du  Pont.  "You 
know  why  more  than  7 
out  of  every  10  shooters 
use  Du  Pont. 
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Leivre,  Gatineau,  or  other  streams  flowing 
into  the  Ottawa,  where  he  will  find  game 
enough  to  be  interesting,  have  a  good  time, 
and  see  some  of  the  most  beautiful  scenery  in 
eastern  Canada.  In  mostly  every  township 
there  are  to  be  found  fairly  comfortable 
"hotels,"  where  satisfactory  meals  and  lodg- 


ings, are  to  be  had,  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
citizens  of  Montreal  seem  to  be  the  only  people 
that  know  its  attractions,  and  it  is  becoming 
quite  a  summer  resort,  and  a  place  to  go  for 
week  end  trips.  The  G.  G.  N.  Ry.  and  G. 
P.  R.  trains  give  good  service  to  reach  these 
localities. 


Re  "Prairie  Chicken  of  Canada  West"  by  Mr.  Evans 
in  January's  Rod  and  Gun 


I should  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  a  few 
remarks  from  my  point  of  view.  Being  a 
resident  of  Manitoba  for  the  past  thrity- 
six  years;  a  life-long  lover  of  our  feathered 
game  and  taking  a  very  keen ,  interest  in 
everything  pertaining  to  same,  in  my  estima- 
tion, what  is  claimed  by  so  called  sport  authori- 
ties, "Game  Guardians,"  that  the  chicken, 
grouse,  etc.,  are  on  the  increase,  is  quite 
correct  and  in  order. 

I  also  cover  a  large  amount  of  territory  but 
not  in  an  auto.  Undoubtedly  these  birds 
have  reasons  for  keeping  out  of  sight,  when 
autos  are  in  the  vicinity.  Some  individuals 
violate  the  law  by  carrying  loaded  guns  in 
their  car,  shooting  out  of  season  and  on  Sunday . 
There  certainly  is  too  much  of  this  going  on 
especially  by  the  owners  of  these  vehicles. 
Not  only  do  they  violate  the  laws  of  our 
province  but  also  the  laws  of  God. 

Under  the  existing  conditions  one  cannot 
but  wonder  why  they  do  increase.  First, 
there  is  this  outlaw  with  his  gas  waggon,  who 
shoots  out  of  season  any  old  time,  Sunday 
being  more  favorable  for  many.  He  says  to 
himself,  "I  might  as  well  get  them  as  the 
crow  or  wolf."  In  my  opinion,  he  is  in  the 
same  class.  My  friend  calls  him,  "The 
selfish  sportsman."  That  is  classing  him 
very  mildly.  He  is  the  most  fiendish  in  my 
estimation  and  has  my  deepest  sympathy  be- 
ing born  that  way, — the  poor  mortal. 

Second,  nests  are  robbed  by  the  great 
enemy,  the  crow.  I  know  for  a  fact  that 
these  birds  destroy  not  only  eggs  from  the 
chicken,  but  all  our  feathered  friends  ex- 


cepting those  capable  of  protecting  them- 
selves. 

Third,  cold  wet  weather  when  the  birds  are 
nesting  and  after  the  young  are  hatched  and 
forest  fires,  wood  tick,  etc.,  also  play  a  big 
part. 

Fourth,  new  land  being  put  into  cultivation 
during  nesting  season,  which  of  course,  cannot 
be  avoided,  plays  havoc  with  the  wild  game* 

I  do  not  blame  the  Indian  as  I  believe  him 
to  be  a  better  sportsman  of  a  finer  calibre 
and  would  not  stoop  to  classify  him  with  the 
individual  with  the  flivver. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  our  game  birds 
are  on  the  increase,  thanks  to  the  laws.  The 
reports  which  I  have  read  from  different 
parts  of  the  province  go  to  show  that  they 
are  very  plentiful  in  many  districts.  I  would 
suggest  that  there  the  season  be  kept  closed, 
and  there  is  no  reason,  to  my  knowledge,  to 
lead  anyone  to  believe  there  will  be  an  open 
season  for  these  birds.  The  law  states  that 
it  is  closed  indefinitely,  unless  the  legislature 
now  in  session  will  make  an  amendment  to 
open  the  season. 

I  will  take  the  liberty  to  make  a  few  sug- 
gestions as  follows — that  the  provincial 
government  place  a  bounty  on  crows;  that 
various  localities  form  crow  clubs;  that  a  law 
governing  the  limit  of  birds  and  chickens  be 
made  more  reasonable.  Make  the  penalty 
for  violating  this  law  very  severe  as  the  big 
fellow  can  pay  a  fine  with  impunity. 

Hoping  this  will  find  space  in  Rod  andkGunt 
I  remain,  ^ 
A  friend  of  feathered  game  and 
a  lover  of  clean  sport, 
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BECAUSE  of  their  faultless  per- 
formance under  conditions  high- 
ly trying  to  ordinary  firearms,  because 
their  dependability  is  proverbial, 
Savage  Rifles  are  included  in  the  equip- 
ment of  the  third  Asiatic  Expedition. 

Savage  Rifles  and  Firearms  have 
been  "the  right  arm"  of  many  of  the 
important  scientific  and  explorative 
Expeditions  of  recent  years. 

SavageArms  Corporation 
UTICA,  N.  Y. 

Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  Church  St.,  New  York 


L  j 


ROY  CHAPMAN  ANDREWS 
on  his  pony  "Kublai  Khan"  with  a  Mongol  Antelope 

"The  Savage  .250-3000  rifle  did  splendid  work  on  the  Mon- 
golian plains  where  we  seldom  shot  at  less  than  300  yards. 
ihZl  sever?\  .™nrnng  antelope  at  450  yards  and  found 
that  the  great  killing  power  of  the  Savage  projectile  made 
it  an  ideal  for  this  type  of  work". 


OWNERS  AND  OPERATORS  OF  J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY,  CHICOPEE  FALL?  MASS. 


Will  Organize  Ontario  Game  Association 


THAT  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  are  soon 
to  remedy  the  lack  of  provincial  organ- 
ization was  evidenced  at  the  rousing 
convention  held  in  Toronto  on  Wednesday 
February  16th.  For  years,  the  legislature 
has  enacted  £sh  and  game  legislation  without 
the  voice  of  the  sportsman  being  heard  owing 
to  the  lack  of  organization  in  the  province. 
For  a  number  of  years  the  Essex  Wild  Life 
Conservation  Association  was  the  only  body 
of  any  size  that  made  its  strength  felt  in 
the  best  interests  ol  conservation  in  the 
piovince.  Last  year  saw  the  birth  of  that 
lusty  lunged  youngster  the  Northern  Ont- 
ario Outfitters'  and  Guides'  Association  which 
has  grown  to  man  size  proportions  in  a  short 
time.  In  January,  the  hunters  to  the  immed- 
iate north  of  Toronto  felt  the  need  of  organ- 
ization and  at  the  call  of  G.  G.  Green  of 
Bradford,  held  a  splendid  convention  and 
formed  the  County  of  Simcoe  Hunters  and 
Game  Protective  Association.  In  order  to 
fully  present  the  claims  of  all  the  hunters 
of  the  province,  Mr.  J.  S.  McDowell  of  Mid- 
land, secretary-treasurer  of  this  newly 
formed  association,  circularized  all  of  the 
hunting  parties  in  Ontario,  totalling  over 
four  hundred,  calling  for  a  conference  in 
Toronto  on  Wednesday,  February  23rd. 

The  splendid  response  to  this  appeal  to 
the  sportsmen  of  the  province  was  shown  by 
the  delegates  from  the  various  clubs  that 
attended  the  meeting  and  the  large  number  of 
letters  of  regrets  that  were  sent  from  the 
various  clubs.  The  morning  session,  which 
was  held  in  the  King  Edward  Hotel,  was 
given  over  to  discussion  of  the  various  amend- 
ments to  the  game  act  and  suggested  changes 
to  be  recommended.  At  noon  the  delegates 
waited  in  a  body  on  the  Hon.  Harry  Mills, 
Minister  of  Game  and  Fisheries.  Speakers 
were  appointed  to  press  the  recommendations 
of  the  conference  which  are  as  follows: 

Game  Conference. 

1.  That  section  13a  of  the  Ontario  Game 
Laws  forbidding  the  killing  of  deer  in  the 
water  be  eliminated. 

2.  That  each  hunting  party  be  allowed  to 
eat  venison  while  in  their  camp  in  addition 
to  the  deer  they  are  allowed  to  take  home  by 
license. 

3.  That  some  action  be  taken  to  protect 
the  game  of  the  province  by  prohibiting  the 
carrying  of  firearms  in  the  districts  of  Musko- 
ka,   Parry  Sound   and  all   territory  north 


during  the  closed  season;  and  that  notices 
to  this  effect  be  displayed  prominently. 

4.  That  the  following  animals,  bear,  fox 
weasel,  skunk,  and  lynx,  be  taken  from  the 
list  of  fur  bearing  animals. 

5.  That  the  open  season  for  deer  south  of 
the  main  line  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way be  from  November  1  to  15th  inclusive 
and  that  the  open  searon  in  any  other  part 
of  the  province  be  restricted  to  fifteen  days. 

6.  That  the  hunters  in  convention  unan- 
imously request  that  the  section  of  the  act 
relating  to  the  hunting  of  deer  with  hounds 
be  not  changed. 

7.  That  sale  of  all  game  be  prohibited. 
The  feeling  of  the  convention  regarding 

the  necessity  for  the  legislation  mentioned 
was  very  strong  and  with  the  exception  of 
the  sixth  clause,  passed  with  very  little  dis- 
cussion. The  bone  of  contention  between 
the  two  schools  of  still  hunters  and  dog 
hunters  had  to  come  to  the  front  and  although 
the  still  hunters  were  so  much  in  the  minority 
that  only  one  delegate  spoke  in  favor  of  the 
abolition  of  the  hounds  in  deer  hunting  in 
Ontario,  still  the  argument  pro  and  con 
assumed  considerable  proportions  at  times. 

The  Minister  of  Game  and  Fisheries  gave 
an  attentive  hearing  to  the  deputation  and 
promised  consideration  of  the  various  requests. 
Game  Conference. 

In  the  afternoon  the  conference  met  at 
three  o'clock  and  unamimously  decided  to 
form  a  provincial  association  foi  the  better- 
ment of  conditions  for  the  game,  and  for  the 
hunter.  Various  speakers  pointed  out  the 
need  for  a  permanent  organization  to  present  • 
the  claims  of  the  sportsmen  to  the  legislature 
and  to  safeguard  the  game  generally  through- 
out the  province.  It  was  resolved  to  form  an 
association  that  would  be  composeri.of  all  the 
clubs  and  associations  in  the  province  and 
to  allow  individual  memberships  where  there 
was  no  unit  organization.  The  temporary 
officers  to  look  after  the  preliminary  develop- 
ment of  the  association  are  as  follows: — 
President,  Digby  Horj;ell,  Midland;  1st  vice- 
president,  \V.  C.  Davey,  Bradford;  2nd  vice- 
president,  Alfred  French,  Elmvale;  sec. -treas- 
urer, J.  S.  McDowell,  Midland;  committee. — 
Dr.  Irwin,  Lindsay;  J.  E.  A.  Fitzgerald, 
Peterboro;  Sam  Charlton,  Lakefield;  Robert 
Mc Camus,  Keene;  Fred.  Bales,  Oshawa; 
Aubrey  Davis,  Newmarket;  A.  B.  Savage, 
Richmond  Hill;  Wrm.  Pears,  West  Toronto; 
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FREE  TO  MEN 

Manly  Vigor — Something  New 


Here  is  a  little  free  pocket  compendium  in  book  form, 
illustrated  with  40  half-tone  photo  reproductions,  and  contain- 
ing 8,000  words  of  easy  advice  on  private  matters  which  I 
gladly  send  to  any  man  anywhere  in  the  world  absolutely  free 
of  charge,  and  enclosed  in  a  perfectly  plain,  sealed  envelope,  so 
it  is  received  by  you  like  an  ordinary  private  letter.  I  take  all 
this  special  precaution  in  sending  my  free  book  because,  where 
the  health  is  concerned,  and  especially  with  reference  to  de- 
bility and  nerve  weaknesses,  people  everywhere  prefer  to  keep 
the  matter  entirely  to  themselves.  For  this  reason  I  seal  the 
envelope  and  prepay  full  letter  postage.  I  have  thus  mailed 
over  a  million  of  the  books  to  men  all  over  the  world  who 
requested  them. 

You,  reader,  will  like  this  little  book  immensely,  and  can 
grasp  the  full  meaning  of  its  special  advice  from  one  or  two 
careful  readings.  It  contains  a  great  deal  of  heretofore  un- 
published information  of  interest  to  all  men,  young  or  elderly, 
single  or  married,  and  may  easily  be  of  value  to  you  through- 
out your  entire  lifetime. 

In  one  part  of  the  book  I  describe  my  little  mechanical 
VITALIZER,  which  was  invented  by  me  to  assist  men  to 
regain  lost  vigor.  However.you  are  not  to  think  of  getting 
this  VITALIZER  at  the  present  time,  but  first  send  for  the 
advice  book  and  read  up  on  the  subject  of  self-preservation 
without  drugs. 

Please  use  the  coupon  below  and  the  book  will  come  to  you 
free,  sealed,  by  return  moil. 

SANDEN,  Publisher. 

Reader,  did  you  ever  stop  to  consider  that  it  is  not  looks 
which  make  the  real  man?  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  large  man 
who  wields  the  most  power  in  his  community.  However, 
whether  big  or  small,  young  or  elderly,  we  invariably 
find  that  vigorous,  manly  manhood  stands  behind  all 
of  the  world's  greatest  achievements  and  successes. 
In  this  respect,  I  give  it  as  my  honest  opinion,  based 
upon  over  30  years'  experience,  that  no  man  need  lose 
hope  of  himself  restoring  his  full  manlv  power,  if  he 
but  be  willing  to  make  a  fair,  square  effort,  and  will 
lead  a  decent,  manly  life,  free  from  excesses  and  free 
from  dissipations.  My  free  book  gives  you  all  the 
desired  information.  According  to  my  belief,  lost 
manly  strength  is  no  real  organic  disease  in  itself,  and, 
for  that  reason,  should  easily  respond  to  any  mode  of 
treatment  which  puts  new  vital  force  into  the  weakened* 
nerves  and  blood. 

The  little  VITALIZER  mentioned  above  was  de- 
signed by  me  to  render  natural  aid  to  the  man  who 
really  WANTS  to  get  strong,  and  who  is  willing  to 
make  a  reasonable  effort  to  regain  his  manly  vigor.  To 
the  man  who  persists  in  living  an  unnatural  life  of 
excess  and  dissipation,  no  hope  can  be  offered,  but  for 
the  other  kind  there  is  every  hope  and  encouragement, 
because  in  regulating  his  habits  he  has  taken  the  first 
grand  and  necessary  step,  which  prepares  the  way  for 
the  action  of  any  natural  treatment  which  may  resupply 
his  body  with  the  FORCE  which  it  has  been  drained  of. 


Manly  Men  Are  Always  in  the  Game. 


With  respect  to  my  VITALIZER,  you  simply  buckle 
it  on  your  body  when  you  go  to  bed.  Thus,  while  you 
sleep,  it  sends  a  great,  mysterious  power  (which  I 
call  VIGOR)  into  your  blood,  nerves,  organs  and 
muscles  while  you  sleep.  Men  have  said  it  takes  pain 
or  weakness  out  of  the  back  from  one  application; 
that  60  to  90  days'  use  is  sufficient  to  restore  normal, 
manly  strength. 

With  special  attachments,  which  carry  the  FORCE 
to  any  parts  of  the  body,  my  VITALIZER  is  used  by 
women  as  well  as  men,  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver, 
stomach,  bladder  disorders,  etc.,  and  I  have  had  some 
most  remarkable  testimony  in  respect  to  its  almost 
miraculous  effects  in  individual  cases,  where  every 
known  treatment  had  failed. 

Therefore,  first  get  the  free  book  of  general  advice 
to  men,  which  also  describes  my  VITALIZER.  Then 
if  in  the  future  you  feel  you  would  like  to  use  one  of 
these  little  appliances  in  your  own  case,  I  will  make 
some  special  proposition  whereby  you  may  have  one 
to  wear.  If  you  happen  to  live  in  or  near  this  city,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  have  you  call.  Otherwise,  just 
use  the  coupon  and  get  the  free  book  by  return  mail. 
Office  hours.  9  to  6. 


BOOK,  8,000  WORDS  FREE 


Remember,  I  will  send  you,  as  stated  above,  my  little  book  pocket  compendium,  containing  40  illustrations 
and  8,000  words  of  private  advice  free,  sealed,  by  mail. 

This  book  is  meant  to  point  out  to  men  certan  errors  which  are  being  committed  all  over  the  world  to-day  by 
those  who  do  not  realize  the  harm  resulting.  "  It  gives,  in  a  condensed  form,  and  in  easy  language,  the  truths  "that 
I  h^ye  learned  from  years  upon  years  of  experience.  It  deals  with  vigor  and  manly  power  as  against  weakness  and 
debility.  One  part  of  the  book  describes  mv  little  VITALIZER  so  all  information  is  complete  in  this  one  volume* 
Please  write  or  call  to-day.    Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case. 


R.  G    SANDEN  CO.,  140  Yonge  St.,  Toronto,  Ont. 

Dear  Sirs — Please  forward  me  your  Book  as  advertised,  free, 
sealed 
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Dr.  Walters,  East  Toronto;  F.  G.  Martin, 
Ghas.  Graham,  Daniel  Lockhart,  C.  B.Hend- 
erson, Rev.  J.  H.  Oke,  John  Sidore,  Toronto; 
Rev.  J.  D.  Kitzpatrick,  Brantford;  M.  Mr  Rib- 
bon, Milton;  Robert  W.  Simpson,  Hamilton; 
Gordon  Marr,  Woodstock;  Jas.  Bradley, 
R.  R.  1,  Stratford;  H.  Occomore,  J.  P.  Gow, 
Guelph;  Dr.  Armstrong,  Parry  Sound;  E.  H. 
Kelcey,  Loring;  A.  Patterson,  Scarboro;  Dr. 
J.  D.  Hammill,  Meaford;  M.  Mathenay, 
Thornbury. 

The  committee  which  waited  on  the  Fish 
and  Game  committee  of  the  legislature  con- 
sisted of  Dr.  N.  A.  Powell,  Aubrey  Davis  and 
William  Pears. 

The  above  provisional  executive  will 
organize  the  province  and  call  for  a  general 
convention  to  be  held  within  the  next  few 
months  when  the  future  of  the  association 
will  be  decided.  It  is  hoped  that  all  lovers 
of  true  sport  resident  in  Ontario  will  put 
forth  their  best  efforts  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion when  the  permanent  association  will  be 
formed. 

Game  Conference. 

Those  in  attendance  at  the  Toronto  meet- 
ing with  the  clubs  they  represented  were  — 
Geo.  Kicy,  Inglewood,  Hunt  Club. 
W.  F.  R.*  Stubb,  Caledon,  Hunt  Club. 
R.  J.  Stodden,  Peterboro,  Green  Island  Hunt. 
Ed.  Dutton,  Midland,  Dutton  Hunt. 
Frank  Hill,  Toronto,  Hillcrest  Hunt. 
Hilton  Brum  well,  Highland  Creek,  Ont.  R.R.I. 
R.  A.  McCowan,  Scarboro  P.O.  Ont. 
J.  C.  Moorish,  Highland  Creek  P.O.  Highland 
Hunt. 

D.  Walton,  47  Simpson  Ave.,  Vermont  Hunt. 
Aubrey  Davis,  Newmarket,  Ont.,  Horse  Shoe 
Hunt. 


W.  H.  Eves,  Newmarket  Ont.,  Bradford 
Hunt  Club. 

F.  G.  Martin,  159  Macdonald  Ave.  Bully-O 

Hunt. 

G.  W.  Boadway,  190  Sorauren  Ave.,  Parkdale 

Hunt. 

C.  B.  Graham,  129  Sorauren  Ave.,  Parkdale 

Hunt. 

J.  G.  Biggart,  64  Dovercourt  Rd.,  High  Park 
Hunt. 

Wm.  Pratt,  Richmond  Hill,  Rod  and  Gun. 
A.  G.  Savage,  Richmond  Hill,  Rod  and  Gun. 

G.  W.  Knowles. 

Sam  Harris,  Essex  County  Wild  Life. 
Dr.  N.  H.  Powell,  Orillia,  Red  Tarn. 
Wesley  Proctor,  Schomberg. 
Hector  Hart,  Hart  Club. 
Thos.  Ellison,  Schomberg. 

H.  Wallwin,  M.D.,  Barrie,  Spion  Kop. 

J.  T.  Thomas,  M.D.,  Caledon,  Hunt  Club. 

D.  Howell,  Midland  Hunt. 

W.  C.  Davey,  Bradford,  Hunt. 

Liberty  Hunt  Club 

R.  E.  Tindall,  Bradford  Hunt. 

A.  Heuily,  Bradford  Hunt. 

F.  Switser,  Barrie  Hunt. 

W.  R.  Walters,  Toronto  Hunt. 

V.  A.  Hart,  Barrie  Hunt. 

A.  M.  Heron. 

D.  A.  Lochrie,  Toronto  Hunt. 
W.  A.  Bishop,  Secretary  Midland. 
Geo  G.  Green,  Secretary  Bradford. 
A.  Saint,  Secretary  Bradford. 
A.  Nuiley,  secretary  Bradford. 
F.  Collings,  secretary  Bradford. 
Barrie  Hunt  Club. 

J.Brandon  Secretary,  94  D  awes  Rd.  Toronto. 
Barrie  Hunt  Club. 
W.  Pears,  Secretary. 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

A  Vast  New  Land  of  Promise 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  New 
England  and  four  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free;  to  others.  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 
For  free  descriptive  literature,  write 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization, 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


591      STRAIGHT  RUN  591 


Fred  Gilbert  and  The  Parker  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
Make  the  World's  Record  in  Competition 

591        WITHOUT  A  MISS  591 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.   Why  not  now? 

Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 

PARKER  BROS.  GunMMaekrers  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms:  25  Murray  St, 
A.  W.  duBray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


A  Tale  of  Other  Days 

A.  B.  Wickware 


THE  hot  august  sun  was  reflected  in  long 
shimmering  waves  of  heat  from  the 
placid  surface  of  the  lake.  The  air  was 
filled  with  the  droning  of  flies  and  bees,  the 
former  bent  upon  destruction  and  the  latter 
harvesting  and  husbanding  the  sweets  of 
nature  as  they  flew  from  flower  to  flower. 
The  birds  seemed  to  be  holding  silent  com- 
mune except  for  the  occasional  hoarse  caw 
of  a  querulous  crow  or  the  raucous  cry  of 
a  crane  winging  his  way  from  shore  to  shore. 

The  shoreline  of  marsh  grass,  interspersed 
here  and  there  with  flags,  cat  tails  and  brack- 
en, insinuated  itself  between  the  woods  above 
and  the  shadows  below.  The  trees,  silhouet- 
ted as  by  some  magical  wand  in  the  mirrored 
depths  of  the  water,  assumed  weird  and  gro- 
tesque shapes.  Truly  the  proverbial  dog- 
days  were  at  hand  and  all  nature  seemed 
drowsy  or  asleep. 

No!  Not  all  asleep,  for  within  a  small 
sequestered  bay,  idling  about  amongst  the 
pond  lilies  which  grew  in  wild  profusion, 
floated  a  giant  turtle.  Each  day,  it  was  his 
wont  to  lurk  just  upon  or  beneath  the  surface 
in  wait  for  minnows,  frogs  or  marine  insects 
which  chanced  to  pass  that  way. 

Resting  quietly  and  serenely,  he  seemed 
oblivious  to  all  around,  until  the  creeking  of 
an  oar  or  the  sound  of  a  human  voice  awoke 
in  him  an  alertness  little  suspected  in  so 
sluggish  a  qreature.  Then  noiselessly,  and 
without  apparent  effort,  he  would  sink  be- 
neath the  surface,  leaving  only  a  few  bubbles 
to  mark  the  path  of  his  stealthy  and  silent 
departure. 

For  days  the  minnows  had  been  scarce,  hav- 
ing swum  away  from  the  u^sual  shallowrs  to  the 
cooler  waters  of  the  deep  holes.  The  piping 
frogs  had  migrated  to  the  protecting  shade 
of  the  swales  and  dewy  meadows,  and  the 
amphibious  turtle  had  suddenly  awrakened 
to  find  an  empty  larder  and  an  insatiable 
appetite  which  no  amount  of  hunting  could 
appease.  He  no  longer  remained  idle,  basking 
in  the  sun  or  enjoying  the  shade  of  the  pond 
lilies,  but  foraged  far  and  wide  in  search  of 
food. 

This  was  his  first  summer  in  the  little  bay, 
his  earlier  years  having  been  spent  in  an  ad- 
jacent creek  whi^h  widened  out  until  lost  in 
the  broad  waters  of  the  lake.  His  home  had 
been  beneath  the  driftwood  and  sunken  logs 


which  had  accumulated  throughout  the  sea- 
sons around  the  piles  of  an  old  wooden  bridge 
recently  swept  away  by  the  spring  freshet. 

In  coming  to  his  present  abode,  he  had  un- 
wittingly entered  the  sanctuary  of  Anas,  the 
little  blue-winged  teal,  who  for  three  seasons 
had  held  undisputed  sway  with  her  mate  of 
the  small  marginal  water. 

There  she  had  reared  her  little  family  in 
peace  and  security  and  with  three  uneventful 
seasons  as  a  precedent,  had  again  built  her 
nest  on  a  small  willow  covered  bog,  safe  from 
marauding  foxes  and  predaceous  rodents. 

When  her  eggs,  deposited  with  so  much  care 
in  a  natural  nest  formed  by  the  willow  gads, 
had  chipped  and  released  their  precious  bur- 
dens, her  heart  had  been  overflowing  with  joy 
and  gladness.  Together,  she  and  her  consort 
foraged  for  the  daily  bread,  first  one  and  then 
the  other  assuming  charge  of  their  downy 
progeny.  When  any  danger  seemed  immin- 
ent, from  hovering  hawks,  their  warning  notes 
would  send  the  little  ones  scurrying  to  cover, 
while  their  own  subtle  efforts  of  feigned  injury 
would  divert  attention  to  themselves. 

But  misfortune  had  descended  with  the 
suddenness  of  an  avalanche,  and  one  by  one 
the  little  ones  had  disappeared  by  some  un- 
fathomable and  mysterious  means.  Vainly 
they  had  tried  to  shield  them  by  all  the  in- 
herited instinct  of  long  generations,  and  having 
failed,  they  left  their  accustomed  haunts  to 
wander  at  will. 

During  the  weeks  that  followed,  they  en- 
deavoured to  forget  their  sorrows  in  fresh 
scenes  amongst  others  of  their  own  race. 
So  they  played  and  sported  until  one  day  her 
mate  fell  prey  to  the  gun  of  a  ruthless  market 
hunter  shooting  out  of  season. 

Now  she  was  alone,  and  with  that  maternal 
instinct  which  is  inherent  in  every  mother's 
breast,  her  thoughts  reverted  to  the  scenes 
of  her  former  quiet  and  hallowed  life.  Surely 
she  would  find  comfort,  solace  and  safety 
within  the  confines  of  the  little  bay.  The 
memory  of  her  earlier  struggles  and  dangers 
was  like  a  dream  and  her  poignant  grief  had 
been  mellowed  by  time. 

Swinging  lightly  into  the  air,  she  took  wing 
one  evening  for  her  old  feeding  ground.  M ay- 
hap  she  thought  the  memories  of  other  days 
would  sustain  and  help  her  to  forget  her  sor- 
rows. 
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Hercules  Accuracy 
In  the  Woods 

"That  big  buck  was  going  like  a  streak 
through  the  thick  brush,  when— all  of 
a  sudden — I  got  a  glimpse  of  him  and 
planted  a  bullet  squarely  through  his 
shoulders.  He  dropped  like  a  ton  of 
bricks.  If  it  had  landed  almost  any 
other  place,  I  surely  would  have  lost  old 
'Big-Foot'  in  the  heavy  laurel  thicket. 

"I'll  tell  you  fellows,  Hercules  Powder 
is  a  regular  nail  driver  for  accuracy. " 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

„rM   .         909  King  Street  * 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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At  sunset,  she  descried  the  old  familiar 
trees  which  seemed  to  beckon  her  with  wel- 
coming hands.  In  long  graceful  sweeps  she 
circled  the  little  bay  drinking  in  the  dank 
evening  air  and  feasting  her  eyes  on  the  land- 
marks so  dear  to  her.  Occasionally  the  spell 
made  her  forget  the  past,  and  she  uttered  soft 
quacks  as  if  in  expectation  of  an  answering 
call  from  her  mate.  But,  alas!  only  the  echoes 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  air,  and  at  last, 
tired  and  weary,  in  a  long  graceful  slide,  with 
outstretched  wings,  she  settled  into  the  waters 
of  her  beloved  paradise. 

Picking  here  and  there  some  widgeon  grass 
or  wild  rice,  or  diving  for  some  choice  aquatic 
cress,  she  seemed  content  and  happy  as  she 
chortled  to  herself. 

It  is  a  wise  ordination  that  keeps  us  in 
ignorance  of  impending  calamities,  as  other- 
wise the  clouds  of  despondency  might  com- 
pletely engulf  us  and  crush  out  all  our  hopes. 
Reconciled  to  the  events  of  the  past,  little 
Anas  seemed  perfectly  content  amid  the  en- 
vironments of  earlier  days.  She  swam  and 
dived  and  flapped  her  wings  in  the  excess  of 
her  happiness  at  being  back.  Then  having 
fed  to  repletion,  she  scrambled  up  a  mud 
bank  to  preen  her  pretty  feathers  and  rest 
her  tired  body.  But  like  all  wise  ducks,  she 
slept  fitfully,  and  ever  and  anon  she  raised  her 
tiny  head  to  listen  and  to  see. 

Suddenly,  from  out  the  golden  glow  of  a 
radiant  west,  appeared  a  little  speck  of  black. 
Nearer  and  nearer  it  approached  until  the 
wedge-shaped  flying  formation  presaged  a 
moving  flock  of  ducks  on  their  wray  to  distant 
feeding  grounds.  The  swish,  swish  of  their 
wings  caught  the  ear  of  little  Anas  and  in- 
voluntarily her  voice  w  as  raised  in  a  note  of 
welcome.  The  response  was  heralded  by  a 
rapid  change  of  flight,  and  after  a  few  verbal 
exchanges,  the  flock,  evidently  satisfied  that 
here  was  feed  and  safety,  lightly  settled  down 
in  the  outer  waters  of  the  bay  and  commenced 
swimming  shoreward. 

little  Anas,  with  true' woodland  hospitality, 
strengthened  by  her  sense  of  loneliness,  hasten- 
ed to  meet  her  new  found  friends  and  in  an 


exuberance  of  gladness,  forgot  her  wariness. 

Suddenly,  she  seemed  to  stop  still  and  then 
with  a  frightened  note  of  anguish  and  despair, 
her  wrings  commenced  to  beat  an  incessant 
tattoo  upon  the  water  as  she  struggled  to  free 
herself  from  some  unseen  foe. 

It  was  the  old  enemy  and  desecrator  of  her 
happy  home,  the  giant  turtle.  Rendered 
savage  by  the  gnawing  pangs  of  hunger,  and 
with  days  of  fasting  adding  to  his  bitterness, 
he  had  lain  in  anxious  wait  for  such  a  chance. 
Ordinarily,  his  cowardly  nature  would  have 
made  him  shrink  from  contact  with  an  adult 
bird,  but  now  he  held  on  grimly  and  remorse- 
lessly. 

At  the  first  warning  note  of  danger,  the  flock 
had  quickly  closed  together  and  then  with  a 
hurried  beating  of  wings,  had  taken  flight. 

Left  alone  with  her  foe,  the  little  duck 
fought  valiantly  to  release  herself  from  the 
mysterious  force  which  was  slowly  pulling 
her  beneath  the  surface.  -Convulsively  she 
struggled  with  a  desperation  borne  of  despair. 
At  moments  the  conflict  seemed  to  sway  in  her 
favour  and  then  suddenly  her  advantage  would 
be  lost.  But  according  to  the  inexorable,  but 
frequently  unjust  law  of  fate,  the  unequal 
struggle  could  only  have  one  end  and  slowly 
but  surely  the  superior  weight  of  the  turtle 
commenced  to  tell. 

Her  efforts  became  more  spasmodic;  her 
first  loud  distressing  quacks  gave  way  to  a 
laboured  breathing  punctuated  by  a  sup- 
pressed moaning  and  finally  as  if  in  answer  to 
a  silent  prayer,  the  waters  closed  over  her 
head,  leaving  only  a  little  ripple  to  tell  of  the 
tragedy. 

A  few  weeks  later,  on  a  warm  September 
morn,  the  turtle,  grown  careless  by  a  life  of 
leisure  free  from  molestation,  floated  as  of 
yore  upon  the  surface  of  the  bay.  Noiselessly, 
around  a  projecting  point,  drifted  a  boat  to- 
wards the  inner  shore.  Suddenly  a  sharp 
crack  resounded  o'er  the  water  and  a  lead 
messenger  of  death  hastened  on  its  way,  bring- 
ing just  retribution  to  one  whose  nature  knew 
no  mercy  and  whose  life  had  caused  such  woe. 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  DOG 

may  be  either  a  Setter.  Pointer,  any  kind 
of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If  it  is,  we  can 
supply  your  needs.  All  of  our  dogs  are 
shipped  on  trial.  We  let  you  judge  the 
quality.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  84  PAGE  CATALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The  pro- 
hibitive rate  of  exchange  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  Canadian  paper. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 


M_ 


f 

MKfiRD'SUNIMEETEtt 

' -r-UMlTED —  0  3 

*«S!0RSTO  C.C.RICHM!OS£« 

OUTHiLS.' 


Fishermen 

and 

Campers 

Quick  Relief 

From  the  many 
minor  accidents 
and  bruises  you 
receive  on  your 
vacation  is  afford- 
ed by 

MinarcTs 
Liniment 


Put  a  Bottle  In 
Your  Outfit 


ITHACA  WINS 


H.  R.  Seckel 
won  the  amateur 
championship  of  Idaho 
— breaking  293  targets 
out  of  300  with  an 
Ithaca  Gun.  That's 
another  Ithaca  record. 
Any  man  can  break  more 
targets  or  kill  more  game 
with  an  Ithaca. 

Catalogue  Free,' 
Doable  guns  for  game    $45.00  up 
Single  barrel  trap  guns  $75.00  up 

ITHACA  GUN  CO. 

ITHACA,  N.  Y. 
Box  13 


GUN  REPAIRS 


We  have  recently  opened  a 
well  equipped  gun  repair  de- 
partment under  the  man- 
agement of  an  expert  Gun- 
smith and  are  in  a  position 
to  give  efficient  service  in  all 
branches  of  gun  work. 


""D-PKEGS 


123  XiKG  St.  B. 

TORONTO. 


A  Month  With  Canadian  Water-Fowl 


Thomas  Hubert  Hutton 


IT  is  well  known  to  sportsmen 
that4wild  fowl  are  distributed 
over  the  whole  world,  but  I 
make  the  claim  that  no  other  region 
is  inhabited  by  more  varieties,  or 
greater  abundance,  than  is  Canada. 

From  time  immemorial  ducks, 
geese,  and  swans  have  been  held  in 
high  esteem  by  mankind,  and  every- 
where they  have  been  eagerly  pursued 
for  sport  or  for  food. 

Passing  by  the  purely  esthetic 
value  of  the  birds  as  beautiful  and 
welcome  denizens  of  our  waters  and 
as  lending  the  charm  of  life  and  ani- 
mation to  our  otherwise  desolate 
ponds  and  lakes;  passing  by,  too, 
their  importance  to  thousands  of  men 
as  of  economic  value  and  importance, 
their  pursuit  by  hundreds  of  thous- 
ands of  tired  business  men,  who 
derive  .  from  it  their  health  and 
pleasure,  is  of  very  great  consequence. 
Their  flesh  is  not  only  palatable  and 
nutritious,  but  is  so  different  from 
that  of  domestic  fowls  as  to  form  a 
most  welcome  addition  to  the  table 
both  of  the  rich  and  the  poor. 

The  flesh  of  wild  fowl  constituted 
an  important  item  in  the  larder  of 
the  aborigines  of  this  country,  who, 
by  means  of  the  bow  and  arrow  and 
by  the  use  of  various  devices  in  the 
shape  of  nets  and  traps,  succeeded  in 
obtaining  them  in  considerable  num- 
bers, especially  when  young  and  un- 
able to  fly.  Of  course  we  modern 
sportsmen  would  consider  this  prac- 
tice as  unbecoming  and  unlike  a  true 
sportsman,  but  in  those  distant  days 
of  the  past  it  was  the  mode.  The 
Eskimo  and  northern  Indians,  in- 
deed, find  it  necessary  even  to  this 
day  to  use  various  devices  to  obtain 
a  living  from  the  abundance  of  water- 
fowl that  visit  their  country  to  breed, 
and  everywhere  the  aborigines  seek 
their  eggs  with  avidity.  Waterfowl 
as  an  addition  to  the  larder  became 
almost  as  essential  to  the  first  settlers 
as  they  had,  been  to  the  Indians,  and 
so  far  as  game  was  concerned,  the 
fowling  piece  soon  became  a  more 


important  part  of  the  settler's  equip- 
ment than  the  rifle. 

Neither  the  aborigines  nor  the 
settlers  appreciably  reduced  the  num- 
bers of  the  hordes  of  ducks  and  geese 
tiiat  periodically  covered  the  lakes, 
ponds,  rivers,  and  marshes  of  this 
favored  country.  It  was  not  until 
comparatively  recent  times,  indeed, 
that  the  tremendous  increase  of  popu- 
lation and  the  constantly  increasing 
number  both  of  sportsmen  and  cf 
market  gunners,  together  with  the 
invention  of  that  potent  engine  of 
destruction,  the  breech-loading  gun, 
have  had  their  logical  effect  in  greatly 
diminishing  their  numbers  and  in 
practically  exterminating  not  a  few 
species.  However,  Canada,  even  at 
that,  is  more  fortunate  than  her 
neighbor  to  the  south,  where  the  rate 
of  decrease  in  the  number  of  wild  fowl, 
and,  indeed,  in  game  of  all  kinds,  has 
been  enormous  in  proportion.  Can- 
ada remains  the  favored  hunting 
ground  of  North  America,  the  retreat 
of  the  denizens  of  "forest  and  stream 
that  have  been  steadily  pushed  back 
by  the  advancing  hordes  of  civiliza- 
tion. Canada  remains  the  Sports- 
man's Paradise. 

I  recollect  a  most  delightful  month 
with  the  Canadian  water-fowl  I  had 
in  company  with  my  friend  and 
sportsman,  Carl  Blake,  of  Omaha, 
Nebraska.  Carl  and  I,  a  few  years 
ago,  hied  ourselves  up  into  the  wilds 
of  British  Columbia,  there  to  spend 
our  much-talked-of-vacations.  This 
eventful  trip  was  taken  before  Can- 
ada and  the  United  States  got  to- 
gether on  a  migratory  bird  law  and 
before  the  provinces  of  the  Dominion 
took  very  effective  steps  to  restrict 
the  shooting  of  her  wild  fowl.  This 
excursion  into  Canada  was  made  in 
those  balmy  days  when  game  was 
plentiful  in  fact.  Large  and  small 
game  lurked  on  every  hand.  All  a 
fellow  had  to  do  was  to  shoot,  and  no 
matter  whether  he  aimed  or  not  he 
was  pretty  apt  to  "spot"  some 
creature  of  prairie,  glade,  or  glen. 
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TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 

"The  Hous*  of  Plenty"  "The  House  of  Comfort" 

A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


Many  are  the  stories  regarding  the 
origin  of  coffee.  One  tells  us 
that  the  Angel  Gabriel,  when 
Mohammed  lay  sick,  brought  him 
a  cup  of  the  delightful  beverage 
and  restored  him  to  health  and 
Strength. 


IF  this  story  may  be  given  credence,  the 
*  angel  performed  one  service  for 
Mohammed  and  two  for  humanity 
in  general. 


Seal  Brand  COFFEE 


is  a  delightful  luxury  to  the  exacting 
palate.  Its  fragrance  is  like  an  invitation 
to  a  feast — the  delicious  beverage  raises 
to  the  order  of  a  banquet  even  a  common- 
place meal. 
Sold  sealed  in  ]/2,  i  and  2  lb.  tins.  Whole,  ground 
and  fine  ground  for  Tricolator  and  percolator  use. 


CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 
■■ranMHEaaHOBBBBaniji^ni 
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A  friend  of  Carl's  had  tipped  him 
off  that  good  duck  and  geese  shooting 
could  be  had  on  Vancouver  Island, 
so  thither  we  went.  Arriving  at 
Vancouver,  we  proceeded  to  purchase 
supplies  and  munitions  of  war,  after 
which  we  got  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
shooting  grounds.  We  thought  it 
wise  to  hire  a  guide,  so  we  inquired 
around  and  finally  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  an  old-timer  by  the  name  of 
Borden.  He  gave  us  a  hunch  as  to 
the  best  location  and  took  us  to  a 
suitable  camping  site  on  the  island 
and  we  at  once  prepared  to  get  down 
to  business. 

Well,  everything  went  as  is  usual 
on  a  hunting  trip  of  this  kind  for  a 
week;  Carl,  the  guide  and  myself 
bagging  the  limit.  Yes,  there  was  a 
limit,  even  in  those  days!  But  one 
day  something  happened  out  of  the 
ordinary,  and  as  I  recall  it  now,  it 
brings  to  mind  visions  of  the  many 
anxious  hours  I  spent  on  that  occa- 
sion. Carl  had  wandered  off  alone, 
without  the  guide  or  me,  thinking  he 
had  become  accustomed  to  the  is- 
land in  the  time  we  had  been  camping 
on  it  and  perhaps  never  giving  the 
idea  a  thought  that  anything  would 
happen  to  him.  But  all  the  same 
something  did  happen,  as  you  shall 
see. 

Early  one  morning  Carl  had  slipped 
quietly  out  of  our  hut,  without  dis- 
turbing my  or  the  guide's  slumbers, 
and  went  off  into  the  brush  in  quest 
of  an  early  morning  wild  goose,  or 
mayhap  a  duck. 

Along  toward  daylight  I  arose  and 
went  over  to  Carl's  cot  to  find  it 
empty.  I  called  to  him,  but  received 
an  answer  from  Borden  instead,  who 
was  still  abed.  Borden  got  up  and  we 
both  then  looked-  around  for  Carl. 
Presently  I  saw  that  his  gun  was 
missing  from  the.  gun-rack^  and  I 
knew  then  that  he  had  given  the  guide 
and  me  the  slip,  thinking,  I  suppose 
to  bring  home  the  bacon  and  spring  a 
surprise  on  us  at  our  expense.  Not 
to  be  outdone,  the  guide  and  I  de- 
cided to  get  busy  ourselves  arid  beat 
Carl  at  his  own  game.  So  without 
eating  breakfast  we  made  off  toward 
the  edge  of  the  island,  which  was 
about  a  mile  from  camp,  where  ducks 


and  geese  were  sure  to  be  found. 
Presently,  we  arrived  and  began 
dropping  an  occasional  duck  or  goose 
and  we  were  about  to  return  to  camp, 
well  satisfied  with  our  early  morning 
foray,  when  a  distant  shot  was  heard, 
far  up  the  coast  of  the  island.  How- 
ever, we  thought  nothing  of  it  and  so 
returned  to  camp  with  our  game,  pre- 
pared to  have  the  laugh  on  brother 
Carl  when  he  should  return. 

But  an  hour  passed  and  he  did  not 
show  up;  another  sixty  minutes  passed 
each  minute  as  we  awaited  his  return 
seeming  like  an  hour,  still  he  did  not 
show  up.  I  began  to  get  uneasy  then, 
for  I  knew  Carl  possessed  a  good 
appetite  and  I  knew  it  was  long  past 
breakfast  time.  The  guide  moved 
uneasily  on  the  wooden  bench  where 
he  sat.  I  could  plainly  see  that  he 
too,  though  ordinarily  cool  and  col- 
lected was  beginning  to  get  anxious. 
Another  hour  passed,  and  the  guide 
and  I  decided  to  make  a  search.  So 
we  made  off  in  the  direction  from 
which  the  distant  shot  had  come  to 
our  ears,  and  in  an  hour  had  reached 
that  vicinity,  as  near  as  we  could 
judge  by  sound.  The  guide  figured 
the  shot  was  at  the  distance  of  about 
a  mile  from  where  we  were  at  the 
time  we  heard  it,  which  would  make 
it  two  miles  from  camp,  on  an  airline, 
but  unluckily  we  had  to  detour 
around  a  very  extensive  swamp, 
which  delayed  our  progress,  so  that 
it  took  us  just  about  an  hour  to  reach 
the  place.  The  guide's  estimate  was 
afterward  proved  to  be  nearly  correct 
and  when  we  emerged  from  the  brush 
to  the  beach  we  saw  a  huddled  heap 
lying  on  the  sand  which  proved  to  be 
my  poor  unfortunate  friend  Carl.  He 
was  lying  just  beyond  a  fallen  tree 
trunk,  which  he  had  evidently  climbed 
over.  His  coat  was  unbuttoned  re- 
vealing his  shirt,  and  on  the  shirt 
near  the  arm  pit  on  the  right  side 
were  blood  stains,  and  upon  careful 
examination  we  saw  he  had  been 
bleeding  profusely,  there  being  evi- 
dence of  it  on  the  ground  in  abund- 
ance. 

Straightway  I  went  into  a  panic 
and  became  so  nervous  I  had  to  walk 
away  from  the  pitiful  sight,  but  the 
guide  promptly  stripped  Carl  to  the 
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When  planning  the 
supplies  for  Camp  or 
Cottage,  remember 
KLIM. 

The  food  supply  is  one 
of  the  most  important 
problems  of  the  Camp  or 
Cottage,  and  with  KLIM 
on  the  list  vou  are 
assured  of  wholesome 
and  appetizing  .meals. 

KLIM  is  always  ready 
for  use,  takes  but  little 
space  and  will  not  sour 
or  spoil — Order  it  from 
your  Grocer  in  10  pound 
tins — A  ten  pound  tin 
will  make  forty  quarts 
of  pure,  sweet  separated 
milk — Order  plenty. 
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waist,  ascertained  the  exact  nature 
of  the  wound,  then  washed  it  and 
from  his  pocket  drew  a  small  bottle 
of  oil  with  which  he  succeeded  in 
stopping  promptly  the  flow  of  blood, 
the  loss  of  which  had  evidently  caused 
Carl  to  faint.  Soon  he  had  re- 
gained consciousness  with  the  aid  of  a 
stimulant  the  guide  also  carried,  and 
together  the  guide  and  I  made  a  litter 
and  at  length  got  Carl  back  to  camp 
where  we  dressed  his  wounds  and  soon 
had  him  resting  comfortably  and  he 
said  he  felt  all  right,  only  a  little  weak 
from  loss  of  blood.  I  questioned  the 
guide  as  to  what  he  had  used  to  stop 
the  blood  flow  and  he  said  it  was 
made  from  Canada  fleabane,  the 
common  names  of  which  are  horse- 
weed,  colt's  tail,  scabious,  prideweed, 
butter  weed,  fireweed,  blood-stanch, 
cow's  tail,  and  bitter  weed,  being 
names  applied  to  it  in  different  lo- 
calities. I  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  efficiency  of  this  remedy  and 
recommend  it  to  the  attention  of 
brother  sportsmen  in  cases  of  emer- 
gency. The  scientific  term  for  it  is 
"Leptilon  canadense"  (L)  Britton. 
This  weed  is  common  in  damp,  sandy 
soils  in  fields  and  waste  places  and 
along  roadsides  in  many  parts  of 
Canada.  It  is  an  annual  weed  be- 
longing to  the  aster  family  (Astera- 
ceae.)  I  afterward  looked  it  up  and 
read  about  it,  and  on  one  or  two 
occasions  after  the  hunt  on  Van- 
couver Island  I  had  use  for  it,  but 
that  constitutes  another  story.  At 
any  rate  I  became  convinced  of  its 
value  in  emergencies  and  I  took  a 
real  liking  to  it.  -The  stem,  which  is 
bristly-hairy,  or  sometimes  smooth, 
varies  greatly  in  height,  according  to 
the  soil,  being  sometimes  only  three 
inches  high,  and  in  favorable  soil 
often  reaching  a  height  of  ten  feet. 
The  larger  plants  are  branched  near 
the  top.  The  leaves  are  usually 
somewhat  hairy,  those  scattered  along 
the  stem  being  rather  narrow,  with 
unbroken  margins,  and  the  lower 
ones  slightly  toothed.  From  June 
to  November  numerous  heads  of 
small  inconspicuous  white  flowers  are 
produced,  followed  by  an  abundance 
of  seed.  The  entire  herd  is  medicinal. 


I  learned,  and  should  be  gathered 
during  the  flowering  period  and  care- 
fully dried.  It  has  a  faint,  agreeable 
odor  and  a  somewhat  astringent  and 
bitter  taste.  The  fresh  herb  on  dis- 
tillation yields  a  volatile  oil  which  is 
sold  as  oil  of  fleabane.  The  common 
name  "blood  stanch"  will  indicate  to 
the  reader  the  value  of  this  plant  for 
arresting  hemorrhages  from  various 
sources  and  the  bleeding  of  wounds. 
I  learned  also  that  it  is  useful  in 
diarrhoea  and  dropsy.  I  make  this 
somewhat  detailed  description  of  this 
plant  thinking  possibly  some  wander- 
ing brother  sportsman  may  some  day 
have  need  for  it. 

After  a  few  days  Carl  was  all  right 
again,  the  wound  proving  to  be  of  a 
less  serious  nature  than  I  at  first 
thought  and  under  the  artful  care 
of  the  guide  he  was  soon  able  to 
resume  his  hunting,  though  some  few 
days  elapsed  until  the  wound  en- 
tirely healed  and  the  soreness 
left.  I  afterward  asked  him  how  it 
happened  and  he  said  he  was  stalking 
a  goose  and  in  the  dim  light  of  the 
early  morning  was  attempting  to 
climb  the  fallen  tree,  as  I  bad  ima- 
gined, gun  cocked,  preparatory  to 
dropping  the  goose  as  soon  as  it  was 
flushed,  when  he  had  tripped  and 
fallen  sprawling  to  the  ground.  In 
the  fall  the  gun  went  off  and  shot  him 
through  the  right  side,  near  the  arm 
pit,  he  having  the  gun  on  his  right 
shoulder  as  he  started  to  climb  over 
the  tree  trunk/  However  it  was  only 
a  flesh  wound  luckily,  very  luckily  for 
had  the  shot  struck  him  squarely  in 
the  side  it  would  have  been  "Good 
Night!"  Within  a  few  days  he  was 
quite  himself  again  and  as  jolly  and 
goose  hungry  as  ever. 

Talk  about  sport!  You  can  cer-. 
tainly  have  it  on  Vancouver  Island 
with  a  good  fellow  like  Carl  and  a 
good  guide  like  Borden  for  company. 
We  lived  the  simple  life  there  and  for  f 
myself  I  would  have  been  perfectly 
willing  to  have  kept  on  living  it  right 
there.  But  I  had  a  pesky  old  job  wait- 
ing for  me  back  in  the  States  that  I 
couldn't  very  well  get  rid  of — without 
starving  to  death — so  when  the  month 
was  up,  we  reluctantly  bade  the 
lovable  old  Island  a  fond  farewell  and 
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Go  light— but  go  in 
COMFORT 


Kenwood 

Sleeping  Bags 

and 

Camping  Blankets 

elp  solve  the  problem.  Woven  of  soft,  fleecy 
orest  Green  or  Grey  wool,  without  buttons, 
uckles,  snaps  or  lacings,  Kenwood  Sleeping  Baffs 
re  warm,  convenient  and  LIGHT  IN  WEIGHT. 

Kenwood  Sleeping  Bag  with  waterproof  canvas 
over  (Tent  and  Bed  in  one)  weighs  only  10  pounds 

May  be  obtained  in  Canada  of 

T.  W.  BOYD  &  SONS,  Montreal,  Que. 
JAMES  WALKER,  Montreal,  Que. 
G.  M.  HOLBROOK,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
F.  A.  DUNK,  Fort  Quappelle,  Sask. 

\enwood  Camping  Blankets 

I the  same  all  wool,  soft,  serviceable  fabric,  68" 
«4  ,  weight  Ay2,by2  and  6^  pounds. 

our  choice  of  colors— Forest  Green  or  Grey. 

^WOOI)  11  Outdoor  Comfort"  booklet 

free  on  request. 

Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd. 

Department  A 

Arnprior,  Ontario 

UCrS  Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y. 


Go  Fishing  Without 
Rowing 

BID  good-bye  to  oars  and  paddles,  aching 
back  and  blistered  hands  this  summer. 
Stop  being  a  motor  and  buy  one.  Clamp  a 


to  the  stern  of  your  rowboat.  Only  takes  a  jiffy.  Then 
you  can  motor  to  those  far-off  fishing  grounds  at  10 
miles  an  hour  without  a  lick  of  work.  The  Caille  Five- 
Speed  Motor  provides  five  speeds— high  speed  forward, 
trolling  speed,  neutral  and  two  reverse  speeds.  Ideal 
for  fishing. 

It  starts  with  a  starter— no  cranking.  Has  magneto 
built  into  flywheel,  or  bat- 
tery ignition.  Water- 
cooled  muffler  on  exhaust. 
Finest  motor  of  its  kind  ever 
produced.  Our  beau- 
tiful catalog  shows 
this  and  other  types 
at  prices  to  fit  any 
purse.  Send 
for  a  copy. 

Dealers : 

Send  for  our  attractive  proposi- 
tion. Some  excellent  territory  still 
open.  Write  today. 


:  also  build  launch  motors  from  2}4  to 
20  H.  P.   Ask  for  special  literature. 

The  Caille  Perfection 
Motor  Company 
1 04  Caille  Bldg.,  Detroit,  Mich. 
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trekked  it  back  home,  bringing  with 
us  many  happy  memories  that  we 
shall  never  forget.  Even  Carl,  in 
spite  of  his  mishap,  was  reluctant  to 
leave  the  Island,  and  we  made  it  up 
then  and  there  to  try  it  again  on 
Vancouver  Island  sometime  in  the 
near  future.  However,  the  years  have 
slipped  by  and  I  have  not  been  able 
to  join  him  in  the  numerous  trips  he 


IN  CANADA 

has  made  there.  But  I  hear  the 
shooting  is  still  good  and  I  bide  the 
time  when  I  can  take  another  vaca- 
tion on  the  Island  amid  pleasant  scenes 
and  in  close  proximity  to  an  abund- 
ance of  Canadian  wild-water-fowl. 

Fellow  sportsmen,  when  you  hunt 
the  wild  geese  and  ducks  of  old 
Canada  you  engage  in  a  sport  fit  for 
kings. 


Lee  Boards  for  a  Sailing  Canoe 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


IF  one  has  never  used  a  sail  on  a  canoe  he 
has  missed  one  of  the  most  enjoyable 
features  of  that  form  of  water-cruising. 
Probably  many  do  nokmake  use  of  this  fea- 
ture, held  back  by  the  belief  that  the  canoe 
under  sail  and  in  a  brisk  wind  will  capsize, 
and  that  is  true  in  many  cases  if  some  means 
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are  not  used  whereby  the  canoe  can  be  steadied 
and  made  more  reliable  in  holding  its  own. 
Just  here  is  where  a  pair  of  lee-boards  come 
in  fine  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  make  them 
should  appeal  to  every  canoe  owner.  These 
may  be  taken  apart  and  put  away  in  the 
outfit  when  extended  trips  are  made,  for  in- 
stance into  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Or  they 
may  be  used  in  home  waters  as  one  sees  fit. 
They  are  light  and  do  not  take  up  a  great  deal 
ofi  room. 

The  wood  to  be  used  for  lee-boards  must  be 
able  to  stand  prolonged  immersion  without 
cracking  and  warping.  Of  materials  experi- 
mented with,  mahogany  will  be  found  to  be 
the  best  to  be  had.  Procure  a  piece  that  is 
seven  eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  nine  inches 
wide  and  seven  feet  long.  When  this  board 
is  sawed  in  two  it  will  give  you  two  pieces, 
each  three  and  one  half  feet  in  length  which  is 
the  approximate  length  of  each  lee-board. 


The  board  is  now  marked  out  and  cut  in  the 
shape  shown  in  Figure  1.  In  the  small  end 
is  the  handle  which  is  two  inches  wide  and 
four  inches  long  up  to  the  point  where  it 
broadens  up  into  the  wide  part.  The  wide 
part  is  about  eight  and  one  half  inches  through- 
out. Mark  the  piece  and  cut  it  out  with 
a  key-hole  saw.  When  you  have  one  piece 
ready  then  mark  out  and  cut  out  the  second 
piece. 

The  piece  is  permitted  to  be  seven  eighths 
inch  thick  in  the  handle  end  but  from  that 
point  down  to  the  other  end  it  is  tapered,  both 
sides  being  planed.  In  the  big  end  it  may  be 
one  fourth  of  an  inch  thick;  even  thinner  than 
that  will  not  be  harmful.  A  little  thicker 
than  a  straight  taper  along  the  middle  will 
prove  more  satisfactory  than  a  straight  taper. 
The  boards  when  finished  as  to  planing  and 
sand-papering  should  be  oiled  several  times 
and  then  given  a  coat  of  spar  \arnish  of  a 
good  grade. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  obtain  two  flag- 
pole sockets,  the  sockets  being  one  and  one 
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half  inches  across  on  the  inside.  Sockets  or 
this  sort  coming  in  a  brass  material  are  most 
desirable.  Arrange  one  on  each  lee-board  as 
shown  in  Figure  11,  just  forward  of  where  the 
sweep  begins.  A  round  oak  piece  one  and 
one  half-inches  through  is  now  obtained.  Lay 
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Read  the  gripping,  thrilling  tales 
of  adventure  told  by  the  men  of 

SCARLET  &  GOLD 


— the  intrepid  riders  of  the  great  North- West,  whose  calm  courage 
and  unflinching  sense  of  duty  in  the  face  of  danger  and  death  made 
possible  their  wonderful  record  of  achievement  in  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order. 


Contents  of  Second  Annual 

A  Loyal  Halfbreed  of  '85. 

Almighty  Voice,  Outlaw. 

A  Two  Thousand  Mile  March. 

Sitting  Bull,  his  life  auJ  exploits. 

The  Story  of  the  Three  Scouts. 

The  Cypress  Hill  Fight. 

In  the  Gamp  of  Big  Bear. 

An  Indian  Medicine  Man. 

On  the  Edge  of  the  Barren  Land. 

Baby's  Death  Avenged. 

Expeditions  of  1873. 

The  Scarlet  Riders'  47  years  of  Activity. 

Where  the  Trail  led.,  etc.,  etc. 

What  the  Toronto  World  says: 

"The  many  splendid  tales  of  early  life  in  the 
West  make  it  almost  a  pity  that  the  annual  is 
not  produced  in  book  form,  that  it  might  be  a 
more  permanent  record  of  the  force." 

GRAIN  GROWERS*  GUIDE,  Winnipeg, 
says:  "It  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  conditions 
described  existed  in  this  western  country  less 
than  50  years  ago." 

OUR  BIG  OFFER 

With  the  2nd  Annual  (140,  10  x  13  inch  pages, 
illustrated)  comes  a  handsome  fully  colored 
presentation  plate  (24  x  18)  suitable  for 
framing,  entitled  "The  Arrest"  by  John  Innes, 
Price  for  Second  Annual  and  Plate,  $1.50, 
post-paid  anywhere.  There  are  still  a  few 
copies  of  the  First  Annual  to  be  had  at  $1.00 
each.  Combination  rate,  the  Two  Annuals  and 
presentation  plate,  $2.00.  Use  the  coupon. 
Send  your  remittance  by  money  order  or  cash 
in  registered  letter. 

Cowan  &  Brookhouse 

1129  Howe  Street,  Vancouver,  Canada 


COUPON 

Cowan  &  Brookhouse 

1129  Howe  St.,  Vancouver,  Canada. 

Send  me  post  paid:  "Scarlet  &  Gold'* 
Second  Annual  and  Plate,  $1.50  en- 
closed. 

First  and  Second  Annuals  and  Plate 
($2.00  enclosed) 


Name. . . 
Address. 
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this  across  your  canoe  to  measure  it,  being 
sure  that  at  least  three  inches  protrudes  on 
either  side.  Then,  as  shown  in  Figure  111, 
join  the  lee  boards  by  means  of  the  sockets  to 
the  round  oak  piece  adding  a  screw  to  hold 
them  firmly  in  place.  Figure  IV  shows  the 
next  move  to  make.  A  piece  of  squared 
hardwood  (a)  one  and  one  half  inches  fits  in 
from  one  edge  of  the  canoe  to  the  other  to 
press  up  against  the  strips  that  follow  the 


boards  in  position,  down  when  so  desired,  or, 
when  one  desires  to  lift  them  up  as  one  nears 
shore,  the  mere  matter  of  loosening  up  on 
the  thumbscrews  will  permit  of  the  boards 
being  lifted.  The  wood  rod  that  connects 
the  lee-boards  can  be  made  more  firm  in 
place  by  cutting  a  flat  surface  to  fit  the  wooden 
edge  of  the  canoe  to  prevent  turning.  The 
illustration  (d)  shows  what  is  meant.  If  the 
wood  rod  is  perfectly  round  its  tendency  to 


edge  of  the  canoe.  Obtain  two  pieces  of 
brass  rod  of  the  one  fourth  inch  thickness  and 
thread  both  ends,  then  bend  as  shown  in  the 
inset  (b).  A  brass  plate  one  eighth  of  an 
inch  thick  by  three  and  one  half  inches  long 
is  now  obtained.  Holes  are  drilled  in  this 
plate  to  slip  over  the  rod  ends  as  shown  in 
(b).  Suitable  thumb-screws  are  now  obtain- 
ed. They  are  worked  onto  the  threaded  ends 
and  can  be  tightened  up  as  desired.  The  pull 
thus  obtained  as  between  the  under-piece  (a) 
and  the  upper  lee-board  piece  keeps  the  lee- 


turn  will  be  greater  than  if  partially  fiat,  at 

least. 

The  sail  of  the  canoe  is  generally  placed  in 
the  bow  of  the  canoe.  The  position  that  the 
lee-boards  assume  is  one  mid-way  between  the 
common  centre  of  the  carioe  and  the  bow. 

If  these  simple  directions  are  followed  one 
will  obtain  excellent  and  satisfactory  work, 
and  once  one  has  made  use  of  this  steadying 
contrivance  in  sailing,  he  will  never  be  without 
it.  Lee  boards  take  all  the  danger  out  of 
canoe  cruising. 


The  Gun  Permit  Law 


Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 

Although  I  am  not  a  subscriber,  I  am  a 
constant  reader  of  Rod  and  Gun.  I  hope 
soon  to  be  a  subscriber  to  this  wonderful 
magazine  which  tells  about  the  whole  of 
Canada. 

I  have  just  read  the  article  telling  about  the 
law  which  has  been  passed  in  Canada  relative 
to  the  carrying  and  owning  of  firearms. 
Although  living  in  the  States,  it  seems  to  me 
very  foolish  to  have  passed  a  law  like  that 
over  the  border. 

It  has  been  my  intention  to  live  in  Ontario 


but  as  long  as  this  unreasonable  law  exists,  I 
will  not  make  an  attempt  to  live  in  Canada. 

A  person  hunting  in  one  locality,  gets 
a  few  miles  further  in  the  next  district  and  of 
course,  must  have  another  permit.  By  the 
time  he  has  finished  his  hunt,  he  has  spent  a 
good  deal  of  time  just  for  permits. 

Now  Canadian  sportsmen,  do  not  let  a  law 
like  this  exist.  This  is  a  time  for  the  sports- 
men of  the  country  to  band  together  in  an 
effort  to  have  this  law  repealed  or  suspended. 

Alex.  Muskowski. 

Detroit.  Mich. 
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MUSKRATS  ARE  HIGH 


Get  Busy  and  Make  Money  While  Times  Are  Good 

TRAPS 


We  have  the 
Largest  Assortment  of 
in  America 


Victor,  Oneida  Jump,  Triumph,  Hawley<fe  Norton,  Newhouse, 
Tree,  Triple  Clutch,  Kangaroo,  High  Grip,  Two  Trigger, 
Stop  Thief,  and  other  varieties.  92  Different  numbers 
from  which  to  choose  the  kind  and  size  that  best  meets 
your  requirements.    Prompt  shipment  assured. 


Hal  lam's 
Paste 

Muskrat 
Bait 


will  largely  increase  your  catch. 
Not  affected  by  snow  or  rain. 

$1.00  per  tube  or  6  tubes  for 
$5.00.  Liquid  muskrat  bait 
80c.  per  bottle  postpaid  by  us. 


Collapsible 
Camp  Stoves 


LINEN  GILL  NETTING  by  the  pound  20% 
less  "than  prices  in  Fall  1920  Catalogue. 

LINEN  GILL  NETTING  MOUNTED  with 
leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents 
per  yard.  In  ordering,  give  size  of  mesh 
desired,  stretched  measure. 

Seines,  Dip  nets,  Trammel  nets,  Hoop  nets, 
Fyke  nets,  Sturgeon  nets,  Pond  nets.  Give 
us  your  requirements  and  write  for  lowest 
prices. 

Plain  Cedar  Floats  5x1%  inches  $16.50  per 
1000.    $2.00  per  100. 


Compasses,  Shoepacks,  Snowshoes,  Snowshoe 
Harness,  Skis,  Ski-harness,  Packsacks,  Phono- 
j  graphs,  Community  Silverware,  Footballs 
and  1001  other  articles  all  priced  and  described 
in  Hallam's  Catalogue — 96  pages,  mailed 
free  for  the  asking — write  for  yours  to-day. 


Climax  Black  Shells,  "Nitro  Club"  and  "Field' 
Shells  in  trap  and  game  loads,  at  lowest  prices. 
Metallic  Cartridges  for  all  makes  of  rifles. 


974Hallam  Building 
Toronto 
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Care  of  Martens 


(Published  through  the  courtesy  of  Commission  of  Conservation,  Ottawa  and  U.S. 

Biological  Survey). 


TRAITS: 

Martens  are  active,  hardy  animals  which 
tame  readily  and  make  engaging  pets.  Their 
fur  when  prime  is  thick  and  soft. 
FOOD: 

Wild  martens  feed  largely  on  rabbits, 
squirrels,  mice,  birds,  and  insects;  put  in 
captivity  they  relish  milk,  bread,  boiled  rice, 
cornmeal  arid  graham  mush,  table  refuse, 
chicken  heads,  butchers'  scraps,  cooked 
prunes,  and  other  fruits.  Large  bones  with 
fragments  of  meat  attached  are  excellent  for 
their  teeth.  The  livers  and  entrails  of  small 
animals  designed  for  martens  should  be  re- 
moved, as  these  organs  frequently  contain 
parasites.  Fresh  water  should  be  supplied 
daily.  Care  should  be  taken  to  give  the 
animals  only  as  much  as  will  be  eaten  im- 
mediately, for  overfeeding  is  as  injurious  as 
underfeeding.  Females  with  young  should 
always  be  fed  twice  a  day;  others  may  be  fed 
once  or  twice  a  day  as  may  be  convenient. 
PENS: 

Pens  are  best  located  where  partially  shaded 
by  trees,  and  where  the  animals  can  occasion- 
ally enjoy  a  sunbath.  Each  individual  must 
have  a  pen  and  a  nest  box  to  itself,  though 
after  becoming  accustomed  to  captivity  and 
to  their  quarters  it  is  usually  feasible,  except 
while  the  young  are  with  their  mothers,  to 
allow  the  occupants  of  several  adjoining  pens 
to  run  together  at  times  by  leaving  open  the 
connecting  doors.  This  will  permit  the  keep- 
er to  judge  the  preferences  of  the  animals  for 
one  another,  and  thus  aid  him  in  mating  them 
satisfactorily.  There  is  always  danger,  how- 
ever, that  some  one  of  them  will  suddenly  be- 
come savage  and  kill  a  comrade.  In  any  case, 
each  animal  should  be  fed  in  its  own  pen. 
Convenience  and  economy  require  that  pens 
be  built  in  a  series,  which  may  be  either 
single  or  double.  They  should  each  be  at 
least  6  by  8  feet  on  the  floor  and  8  feet  high. 
The  floor  should  be  made  of  rock  or  cement  or 
Yl  inch  mesh  galvanized  sandscreen,  covered 
sand  or  sandy  loam,  not  clay,  to  a  depth  of 
3  or  4  inches.  The  walls  and  top  may  be 
made  of  1  inch  mesh  galvanized  wire  netting, 
No.  16  wire  or  larger.  A  roof  to  keep  out  an 
excess  of  snow  and  rain  is  sometimes  desir- 
able. A  section  of  a  tree,  with  branches,  set 
in  each  pen  will  be  appreciated  by  these  active 
creatures. 


NEST  BOXES: 

Nest  boxes  should  be  weather  proof  and  so 
placed  as  always  to  be  in  the  shade..  They 
should  consist  of  two  compartments — the 
entry  to  the  inner,  or  nest  compartment* 
being  through  the  outer  room  which  is  de- 
signed to  exclude  light  and  draughts  of 
air  from  the  nest.  The  doorways  should  be 
about  5  inches  wide  and  6  inches  high.  Nest 
material  will  remain  in  place  if  the  inner 
entrance  is  near  the  top  of  the  partition. 
Nest  boxes  should  be  detachable  from  the 
pens,  and  so  constructed  as  to  be  opened  for 
cleaning.  Bedding  should  not  include  any- 
thing which  can  injure  fur,  such  as  burs  or 
chaff. 

BREEDING: 

One  male  is  sufficient  for  4  to  6  females. 
Mating  normally  occurs  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary. Clean  and  replenish  the  nest  for  each 
female  prior  to  the  time  the  young  are  ex- 
pected, and  do  not  open  it  again  until  the 
young  are  able  to  come  out.  During  this 
period  no  noise  or  other  disturbance  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  breeding  should  be  permitted, 
in  selecting  breeding  stock,  consider  disposi- 
tion as  well  as  size  and  fur. 
DISEASES: 

Diseases  are  easier  to  avoid  than  cure. 
Putrid  or  otherwise  unwholesome  food  causes 
indigestion  and  diarrhoea.  The  excrement 
of  an  animal  is  an  index  of  its  health.  It 
should  be  firm  but  not  dry.  Sick  animals 
should  be  isolated.  Animals  suffering  from 
colds  or  pneumonia  should  be  kept  warm  in 
quarters  wrhich  are  dry  and  well  ventilated. 
Intestinal  disorders  may  usually  be  corrected 
by  a  diet  of  eggs  and  fresh  beef.  Wounds 
when  fresh,  should  be  treated  with  turpen- 
tine. Sores  should  be  washed  daily  with 
castile  soap  in  warm  water,  and  treated  with 
hydrogen  peroxide.  Insect  powder  dusted 
into  the  fur  helps  to  keep  down  the  number  of 
lice  and  fleas. 
GENERAL: 

Be  sure  to  see  every  animal  every  day. 
Examine  nests  frequently.  Keep  food  and 
water  pans  clean.  Attend  to  the  animals  at 
the  same  hour  each  day.  Tame  them  by 
remaining  in  their  sight  as  much  as  possible, 
and  by  inducing  them  to[take  food  from  the 
hand. 

L  (NOTE:— Dr.  Ned  Dearborn,  of  the  U.S. 
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O.  C.  TUTTLE  DEVIL  BUGS 


DO 
GET 
FISH 


CANADA 

The  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

The  place  where  the  best  sportsmen 
in  the  country  plan  their  vacations. 

JOBBERS- DEALERS 

Stock  Devil-Bugs.  —  They  make 
friends.  They  take  the  place  of  live 
bait.  They  add  an  EXTRA  smile  of 
satisfaction  to  the  day's  pleasure 
AND  THEY  DO  GET  FISH. 


American  anglers  buy  Devil  Bugs. 
Have  them  in  stock  so  as  not  to 
disappoint  them.  


DEVIL  BUGS  SELL  ON  SIGHT 

TRY  A  DOZEN 

Bass  BugsTmade^on  No.  3,  l-0,r2-0, 
and  3-0  ring  hooks.  Trout  Bugs 
made  with  wings.  No.  3,  6  and  8, 
both  ring  and  snell  hooks. 
Price,  any  size.  Set  of  six  $4.50 
or  75c  each. 

The  NEW  DEVIL  MOUSE 

Is  a  Winner  on  big  fish. 
No.  201.  Price  $1.00  each. 


Inquire  of  your  nearest  dealer.  If  he  does' not  handle  them  send  his 
name  and  order  direct  from  our 

General  Sales  Manager,  ,f 


Patented  in  Canada.  Feb.  17th.  1920.       123  State  St..  Schenectady.  N.Y 


Hotel  Algonquin 

and  Outfitting  Store 

WILL  OPEN  ON 
MA  Y  10th 

Write  for  booklet  to 

GEO.  W.  COLSON,  Joe  Lake 

MOWAT  V-O.^l  ^SSfeS 
In  Algonquin  ProvinciallPark 


RAISE 

SILVER  FOX 

WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE      J1  n 


FARMERS-TRAPPERS -HUNTERS  -  INVESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "GUIDE  TO  FOX  FAflMeftS" LEARN 
MOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS, POSTPAID Jor  25  CENTS 
OR  PIN  A  DOLLAR  BILL  TO  THIS  AD  AND  GET  OUR  SPECIAL 
BLUE  P»iNT__OF  MODEL  FOX  RANCH  AND  CHART. 

21  *    » th  st.  j.RDUFFUS,SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


Catch  Fish, 


Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals 
in  large  numbers,  with  the 
New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.-  Made  in 
allaizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.Gregory,  Dept.  208.  Lebanon,  Mo. 


For 
Every 
Outdoor 
Need 


— for  Coffee,  Cocoa,  Chocolate, 
Soups,  for  use  wherever  milk  is  re- 
quired— 

ST.  CHARLES 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

It  is  pure  country  milk,  with  the 
cream  left  in.  Indispensable  to  the 
hunter,  fisherman,  trapper. 

Buy  it  by  the  Dozen. 

MONTREAL 
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Biological  Survey,  stated  at  the  Wild  Life  to  induce  the  marten  to  breed.  In  captivity 
Conference  held  in  Montreal,  February,  1920,  apparently  the  animals  will  not  take  sufficient 
that  it  has  been  found  exceedingly  difficult  exercise.) 


Hanging  Moose  Heads 

J.  N.  J. 


That  moose  head  should  arrive  from  the 
taxidermist  about  now.  Pop  will  feel  all 
swelled  up,  as  he  tells  Ma  and  the  kids  just 
how  he  did  it,  and  shows  them  the  good 
points  of  the  head.  He  will  want  it  on  the 
wall  at  once,  and  he  is  liable  to  break  his  fool 
neck,  when  he  shoulders  the  head,  and  climbs 
the  rickety  old  step  ladder. 

I  have  a  collection  of  moose  and  elk  heads 
(too  many  for  a  private  house)  which  recalls 
pleasures  of  as  long  ago  as  1890,  and  as  recent 
as  the  fall  of  1920.  When  I  swing  up  a  new 
head,  or  rearrange  the  old  ones,  I  use  an 
equipment  which  is  to  be  found  in  almost 
every  home.  The  readers  may  be  in- 
terested. 

Directions. 

Set  the  tang  screw  or  special  fastener  at  the 
proper  height,  usually  about  30  inches  below 
the  ceiling,  set  an  eye  screw  in  the  wall  near 
ceiling  directly  in  line  with  the  tang  screw. 
Take  a  few  pulleys  off  the  awnings  (you  will 
find  them  in  the  attic  at  this  season)  and 


borrow  Ma's  clothes  line.  Now  you  have  the 
full  equipment. 

Adjust  the  tackle  and  then  get  Ma  or  one 
of  the  kids  to  pull  the  rope,  and  when  the 
head  reaches  the  proper  height,  shove  it 
against  the  tang  as  intended,  and  you. will 
find  the  head  is  "all  set."  Remove  the  tackle, 
but  leave  the  eye  screw.  If  necessary  for 
greater  safety,  attach  a  wire  to  each  horn  at 
the  burr,  and  carry  wires  through  the  eye 
screw,  and  make  fast;  tighten  the  wires  by 
twisting  them  together,  using  a  large  nail  for 
the  purpose.  The  wire  will  not  be  noticeable. 
The  moose's  muzzle  will  be  nine  or  ten  feet 
from  the  floor. 

You  will  now  walk  across  the  room,  and 
after  looking  the  job  over  critically  say  to 
friend  wife — "I  don't  altogether  like  it.  It 
doesn't  look  natural;  that  was  a  very  large 
moose,  and  in  the  woods  he  carried  his  head 
some  five  or  six  feet  higher  than  that,  the 
ceiling  is  too  low  to  get  the  right  effect." 
The  job  is  now  completed. 


Resents  the  Gun  Permit  Law 

Editor,  Rod  Anad  Gun  in  Canada. 

I  wish  to  write  to-day  for  publication  in 
your  magazine,  a  strong  protest  against  the 
government's  silly  law  imposed  on  the  Canad- 
ian public, — the  carrying,  as  well  as  possessing 
of  firearms.  Of  all  the  laws  passed  in  that 
have  amazed  the  public,  I  believe  this  one 
is  the  worst.  It  is  absolute  rot,  nothing  else, 
and  shows  what  some  of  our  law  makers  know 
or  care  about  the  masses. 

If  the  government  is  afraid  of  outside 
Bolsheviki,  it  had  better  be  careful  not  to  make 
Bolsheviki  at  home. 

Why  not  issue  a  badge  in  each  province 
with  a  number,  and  register  your  applicant?, 
The  granting  of  a  license  costing  a  couple  of 
dollars  ($2.00)  would  be  a  source  of  revenue 
for  government  and  province,  50%-50%  basis 
— and  the  game  warden  could  easily  detect 
those  outside  the  law.  For  instance,  suppos- 
ing each  applicant  had  to  get  a  special  card 
(reference  as  to  his  character)  signed  by  two 
people  who  know  him  and  who  have  a  few 


years'  good  standing  in  his  locality.  This 
would  eliminate  all  others  than  those  eligible 
from  securing  a  license. 

There  are  a  lot  of  ways  of  doing  business, 
but  only  one  straight  one,  the  right  one.  I 
hope  my  brother  hunters  will  fall  in  line  with 
us  and  help  us  to  secure  better  treatment  with 
a  pound  of  common  sense. 
Shawenegan  Bay.  J.   C.  Courtney. 

A  Novel  Dinner 
Lou  P.  Smith,  vice-president  of  the  Ithaca 
Gun  Company  recently  introduced  a  novelty 
to  his  friends  in  the  form  of  a  "fox  barbecue." 
Mr.  Smith  in  addition  to  being  vice-president, 
of  the  Ithaca  Company  is  also  head  of  the 
Board  of  Commerce  of  Ithaca,  New  York  and 
an  ardent  hunter.  On  a  recent  hunt,  Mr. 
Smith  and  his  companion,  were  successful 
in  bagging  two  red  foxes  that  totalled  in 
weight  about  twenty  two  pounds.  The 
guests  were  invited  to  a  feed  of  fox  meat 
and  according  to  all  reports  thoroughly  en- 
joyed themselves. 
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CANADA  Calls  Ijou! 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 


Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine- 
and-balsam  scented  air.  Unlimited  terri- 
tory to  choose  from — cloud  tipped  moun- 
tains and  rugged  foothills  inviting  explora- 
tion; wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams 
and  wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakes  with 
sandy  beaches;  the  restful  relaxation  of 
camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the  finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized; 
Algonquin  Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Georgian  Bay 
— Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Timagami — 
Nepigon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence 
and  Maritime  Provinces.  Fishing,  boating,  bath- 
ing, golf.  A  summer  playground  in  the  great  out- 
of-doors. 

Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park, 
British  Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain 
wonders  of  the  Dominion. 


For  full  information  and  illustrated  literatur  write 


C.  E.  Horning 
District  Passenger 
Agent 
Union  Station 

Toronto,  Ont. 


.  C.  Elliott 

District  Passenger 
Agent 
Bonaventure  Stn. 
Montreal,  Que. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiled  big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTIA, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  QUEBEC,  ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  For 
full  information  write  G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  Montreal, 
or  H.  H.  Melanson,  Passenger  Traffic  Manager, 
Canadian  National  Railways,  Toronto. 


Get  Your 

Game  Slick  and^Clean 

¥  YMAN  sight  equipment  helps  you  to  pu 
*-*  your  bullet  in  the  right  place  the  firs 
shot.    Lymanize  your  rifle. 


For  Every  Purpose  and 
Every  Gun. 
The  Lyman  Rear  Aperture  Prin- 
ciple automatically  centers  the 
eye  on  the  front  sight.  You  simply 
cover  your  game  with  your  front 
sight  and  fire.    Made  to  fit  on 
tang  or  receiver.  Lyman  Ivory 
Bead  Front  Sights  show  up 
clearly  against  the  object  in 
any  light.    Your  dealer  can 
supply  you  with  complete 
Lyman  equipment;  other- 
wise, give  us  your  make, 
model  and  caliber. 


Write  for  folder  "Better 
Aim  at  Target  or  Game." 

Lyman  Gun  Sight 
Corporation 

135  West  St. 
Middlefield,  Conn. 


$1.50 


^HILDEBRANDT 
^  SPINNERS 


The  Fish  Can't  Resist  'Em 

If  you  want  to  land  more  of  the  big 
ones,  make  record  catches  every 
time,  do  as  the  old  timers  do.  Land  'em 
with  Hildebrandt  Hand  Made  Baits. 
Different  sizes  and  kinds  for  all  kinds  of 
fishing.  No  other  spins  so  easily,  or  has  such 
wonderful  zip  and  snap.  The  favorite  of 
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Cocker  Spaniel  Crowned  the  Queen  of  AH  Dogdom 
at  the  Big  New  York  Dog  Show 


fjTo  the  cheers  of  more  than  3,000  enthus- 
iastic persons  who  surrounded  the  judging 
ring  at  the  Westminster  Kennel  Club's  show 
in  Madison  Square  Garden,  Midkiff  Seduc- 
tive, a  little  black  and  white  female  cocker 
spaniefT  was  adjudged  ruler  of  all  dogdom. 
She  was  placed  over  more  than  1,800  dogs 
which  competed  for  prizes  and  fame  during 
the  three  days  of  the  show. 

The  noted  Pekingese  champion,  Phantom  of 
Ashcroft,  belonging  to  Elbridge  Gerry  Snow, 
was  reserve  and  best  of  opposite  sex. 

That  both  of  these  dogs  went  to  the  top  of 
the  ladder  to  fight  it  out  for  stellar  honors 
was  a  huge  surprise  to  the  experts  and  a 
majority  of  the  big  crowd  of  spectators. 
There  were  hundreds  in  the  crowd,  including 
veteran  experts,  who  were  of  the  opinion  that 
neither  of  them  was  as  good  as  any  one  of 
half  a  dozen  which  had  been  rejected  by  the 
judges.  They  believed  that  the  bull  terrier 
Champion  Haymarket  Faultless,  from  Ottawa, 
Canada,  which  won  the  crown  here  three 
years  ago;  Champion  Landsdown  Sunflower, 
the  greyhound  which  has  won  forty-five 
ribbons  for  the  best  in  the  show;  Blarney 
Begorra,  one  of  the  most  typical  Irish  terriers 
ever  exhibited  in  this  country;  the  Airedale 
terrier  Champion  Doreda  Warland  Strategy 
and  Winterview  Borda  Von  Der  Furstenburg, 
a  shepherd  dog,  were  better  than  either  the 
winner  or  the  reserve. 

Neither  Seductive  nor  Phantom  won  its 
honors  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the 
judges.  There  was  a  disagreement  between 
Charles  G.  Hopton,  the  professional  expert 


of  New  York,  and  Norman  Swire  of  Toronto 
the  judges,  as  to  which  of  these  was  the  better. 
As  aresult,Dr.  John  E.  DeMund,  the  referee 
was  called  in  to  render  the  final  decision.  He 
lingered  quite  a  while  in  the  ring  before  he 
made  the  important  award.  But  after  in- 
specting them  minutely  for  many  minutes  and 
putting  them  through  all  of  their  paces,  he 
bestowed  the  dogdom's  crown  on  Seductive. 

When  he  pointed  his  finger  toward  the 
cocker,  denoting  her  the  winner,  the  old 
Garden  rang  out  with  cheers  such  as  was 
never  before  heard  at  a  dog  show. 

There  were  fifty-four  high  class  specimens 
in  the  coveted  special  for  the  best  in  the 
show  ana  it  was  a  difficult  job  to  decide  which 
was  the  best. 

Seductive  is  unquestionably,  one  of  the 
very  best  cockers  Mr.  Payne  or  any  other 
breeder  ever  owned.  She  is  a  handsome  black 
and  white,  with  a  splendid  head,  nice  expres- 
sion, well  set  ears,  of  the  proper  texture,  clean 
neck,  good  legs  and  feet  and  the  merriest 
moving  cocker  I  have  ever  seen.  When  she 
was  put  through  her  paces  in  the  classes  of  her 
own  breed,  and  also  in  the  specials,  she  out- 
classed all  of  her  opponents. 

The  judging  of  the  specials  for  the  best  in 
the  show  was  a  climax  to  the  most  successful 
exhibition  ever  held  by  the  famous  West- 
minster Kennel  Club.  In  its  forty-five  years 
of  existence  it  never  produced  anything  like 
this.  Although  it  did  not  have  a  record  entry, 
the  quality  of  the  dogs  was  superior  to  that  of 
other  years,  the  number  of  exhibitors  was 
larger  and  the  crowd  that  turned  out  to  pay 
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homage  to  the  dog  broke  all  records.  From 
the  time  the  doors  were  opened  on  Thursday 
morning  until  the  last  special  was  decided 
Saturday  night  the  big  arena  was  jammed 
with  lovers  of  the  faithful  animal. 

10,000  Persons  in  Garden. 
While  the  gathering  on  Thursday  and 
Friday  was  extremely  large  it  was  small  in 
comparison  to  that  which  turned  out  Satur- 
day. All  day  long  the  building  was  jammed 
to  overflowing.  It  was  estimated  that  more 
than  10,000  persons  visited  the  Garden  at  the 
three  sessions  during  the  day. 

The  show  opened  Saturday  with  the  judg- 
ing of  the  variety  classes.  After  Seductive 
had  been  declared  the  best  American  bred, 
May  Morn  Weather  and  her  kennel  mate,  Clo- 
verly  Weather,  old  English  sheep  dogs,  had 
taken  the  honors  for  the  best  team  and  Phan- 
tom of  Ashcroft  has  beaten  ten  champions  in 
the  open  to  all  classes,  the  special  for  the  best 
in  the  show  was  called. 

Fifty-four  Dogs  in  Ring. 

As  the  fifty-four  dogs  representing  forty- 
seven  breeds  were  being  led  into  the  ring  there 
was  a  wild  scramble  by  the  throng  to  get 
advantageous  positions  near  the  ring.  They 
crowded  around  the  enclosure  twenty  deep, 
and  hundreds  of  others  scampered  to  the 
galleries  to  get  a  look  at  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  Hopton  and  Mr.  Swire  lost  no  time  in 
getting  down  to  business.  They  ordered  the 
competitors  through  their  paces  and  after 
scrutinizing  them  in  action,  eliminated  almost 
half  of  them  in  a  jiffy.  The  others  they 
brought  to  the  judging  platform  and  began 
making  comparisons  of  their  good  points.  In 
this  first  close  up  inspection  which  lasted  only 
a  few  minutes,  another  batch  were  eliminated. 

Then  the  real  test  began,  for  only  eight 
of  the  most  fit  remained.  These  were 
the  Irish  terrier  Blarney  Begorra,  the 
old  English  sheep-dog  Cloverly  Weather,  the 
bull  terrier  Haymarket  Faultless,  the  Airedale 
terrier  Warland  Strategy,  the  shepherd  dog 
Winterview  Boda  von  der  Fursternburg,  the 
greyhound  Landsdown  Sunflower  and  Seduct- 
ive and  Phantom. 

The  next  inspection  was  longer  and  more 
thorough.  When  Haymarket  Faultless  was 
placed  on  the  platform  this  time,  the  applause 
that  greeted  him  was  tremendous.  He  was  in 
splendid  condition.  His  white  coat  glistened, 
his  small  keen  eyes  sparkled,  and  his  muscles 
stood  out  like  whipcords  under  th%  rays  of  the 
powerful  electric  lights.  He  was  the  ideal 
type  of  the  gladiator  he  represents.  But 
to  the  surprise  and  chagrin  of  the  spectators 


the  judges  saw  him  otherwise.  They  exam- 
ined him  from  muzzle  to  tip  of  tail  and  t 
ordered  him  out  of  the  ring.  This  surprising 
decision  brought  condemnation  on  the  judges 
and  they  were  hissed  and  jeered  at  as  loudly 
and  long  as  the  dog  had  been  cheered  a  few 
minutes  previously. 

Sunflower  Follows  Faultless. 
Landsdown  Sunflower,  the  queen  of  all 
grey  hounds,  was  the  next  to  take  the  throne 
for  final  inspection.  She  too  was  applauded 
as  she  took  her  position  for  examination. 
But,  like  Faultless,  she  was  ordered  out. 

Then  came  the  Irishman  Begorra.  lie, 
stepped  to  the  platform  in  a  daredevil  manner 
as  much  as  to  say,  "I'm  here,  look  me  over." 
They  did,  and  the  judges  quickly  ordered  him 
out.  But  why  he  was  eliminated  so  soon  we 
cannot  understand.  He  was  in  tiptop  form 
and  looked  able  to  battle  for  a  kingdom. 
Then  Winterview  Borda  von  De  Fursternburg, 
the  typical  shepherd  dog,  which  had  won  a 
grand  championship  in  Germany,  and  the 
Airedale  terrier  Warland  Strategy,  which  had 
defeated  the  best  lot  of  Airedales  ever  gathered 
together,  were  given  the  gate. 

With  their  elimination  the  interest  of  the 
spectators  became  more  tense.  Only  the 
Peke  and  Cocker  remained,  and  neither  of 
them  was  a  favorite.  But  the  thousands  liked 
the  cocker  the  better  and  after  they  had  seen 
her  go  through  some  lively  paces  up  and  down 
the  ring  they  began  to  realize  that  she  was  a 
worthy  aspirant  for  the  great  honor.  And 
they  showed  their  appreciation  of  her  by 
liberal  applause. 

Phantom  of  Ashcroft  was  put  through 
some  more  paces,  but  the  throng  did  not  take 
kindly  to  him.  They  seemed  to  resent  that 
earlier  in  the  day  he  had  been  placed  over  the 
grandest  lot  of  fox  terriers  ever  got  together, 
and  they  remained  passive  and  silent. 

This  was  unfair  to  one  of  the  greatest  little 
toy  dogs  that  ever  lived,  and  it  was  pity  that 
the  crowd  did  not  appreciate  him. 

When  the  pair  were  placed  on  the  platform 
there  came  the  first  disagreement  between  the 
two  judges,  Mr.  Swire  preferred  the  Cocker, 
while  Mr.  Hopton  insisted  that  the  Peke  was 
the  better.  The  judges  discussed  the  good 
and  bad  points  of  each  several  times.  But 
each  was  obdurate  and  neither  would  give  in. 

Then  came  the  call  for  Dr.  Demund,  and  a 
round  of  applause  that  fairly  shook  the  build- 
ing. More  cheers  greeted  the  referee  as  he 
entered  the  ring. 

He  looked  the  pair  of  dogs  over  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  to  the  surprise  of  every  one 
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present  consulted  the  two  judges.  He  asked 
them  why  they  had  formed  their  opinions,  and 
after  hearing  them  went  back  to  the  platform 
and  started  the  final  inspection.  To  the 
delight  of  almost  all  present  he  crowned  the 
Cocker  queen  of  all. 

It  was  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Westminster  show  that  a  Cocker  spaniel  won 
highest  honors. — The  New  York  Herald. 


Canadians  should  be  pleased  that  a  cocker 
spaniel  was  awarded  the  premier  honor 
at  this  year's  big  New  York  show  for  as 
a  breed,  the  cocker  received  its  start 
to  popularity  here  in  Canada.  At  differ- 
ent times  during  the  past  thirty  years 
Canadian  cockers  have  swept  all  before  them 
at  leading  American  shows,  so  that  much 
Canadian  cocker  blood  has  found  its  way 
into  U.  S.  kennels. 

As  far  back  as  1881,  George  Mac Dougal  of 
Toronto  showed  a  nice  lot  of  spaniels  at  the 
New  York  show.  This  entry  was  of  such 
high  class,  showing  much  more  character  than 
the  U.  S.  entry  that  interest  in  the  breed  from 
then  on,  was  aroused  with  the  lesult  that  the 
following  year  the  American  spaniel  club  was 
formed.  This  has  been  one  of  the  strongest 
canine  specialty  ( lubs  in  America.  For  some 
several  years  back  there  has  been  more 
interest  and  money  spent  on  the  breeding  of 
cocker  spaniels  than  any  other  breed.  In 
fact  so  strong  did  this  club  become  that  it 
grew  exclusive  and  autocratic  dictating  who  the 
juages  should  be  and  in  other,  ways  squeezing 
out  many  of  the  best  and  independent  breed- 
ers. A  few  years  after  the  formation  of  this 
club,  Messrs.  Pitcher  and  Willey  of  New 
Hampshire,  also  George  W.  Leavitt  of  Boston, 
the  trotting  horse  man,  imported  some  of  the 
Obo  black  strain  cockers  from  England  which 
started  the  breed  right  in  the  U.  S.  While 
thus  the  cockers  were  getting  their  start  in 
the  States  there  were  in  those  years,  the 
eighties  and  early  nineties,  plenty  in  Canada 
that  ranked  high  especially  in  other  than 
black  variety.  Some  of  the  prominent 
Canadians  of  that  time  were  Chas.  M.  NelHs, 
Brantford,  James  Luckwell,  Andrew  Laidlaw, 
George  Bell,  Toronto  and  the  renowned 
George  Douglas  of  Woodstock,  the  greatest 
breeder  of  them  all.  Mr.  Nell  is  had  that  good 
dog  "Brant,"  which  when  coming  into 
the  hands  of  Mr.  Douglas  was  the  leading 
winner  of  the  day  and  the  star  of  the  Obo 
strain.  Mr.  Nellis  also  had  Brantford  Red 
Jacket,  a  winner  of  the  open  in  the  New  York 
show.    Mr.  Bell  had  Fascination,  another 
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big  Canadian  winner  that  sired  for  Mr.  Laid- 
law's  Baby  Ruth.  Thisbitch  with  thebrilliant 
career  was  shown  by  Mr.  Laidlaw  in  New 
York,  in  1895,  and  was  one  of  the  grpat 
galaxy  of  stars  sent  down  from  Canada, 
including  the  great  Black  Duke  who  came  to 
his  own  on  this  occasion  with  fust  in  the 
challenge  class.  Duke  was  one  of  Mr. 
Douglas'  winning  team  and  won  the  cup  for 
best  spaniel  any  breed,  and  special  for  best 
sire  of  cockers.  0  ther  winning  Canadian  dogs 
were  Red  Roland  first  in  other  than  black  or 
liver;  Bell  Boy  second  in  open  black  dogs; 
Woodland  princess,  second  to  Baby  Ruth  in 
open  bitches  black;  Rideau  Queen  third  in 
same  class;  Red  Robin  and  Derby,  first  and 
second  in  open,  red  or  liver  dogs,  third  going 
to  the  Canadian  bred  but  New  York  owned 
Cardinal;  Fanny  and  Red  Beauty  first  and 
second  in  red  or  liver  bitches;  Woodland 
Bessie  second  open  any  other  color;  Bell  Boy 
Red  Robin  first  and  second  dog  puppies. 

At  that  show  1895,  Mr.  Payne, owner  of  the 
1921  winner  was  successful  in  what  he  sub- 
sequently made  his  specialty,  the  parti-colors 
winning  with  Tonita.  The  strong  lead  held 
by  the  Canadians  in  those  days  roused  the 
United  States  breeders,  many  wealthy  fanciers 
being  attracted  to  the  spaniel,  buying  up  the 
best  blood  with  the  result  that  from  then  on 
there  was  a  splitting  up  of  the  prizes  with  the 
Americans  getting  a.  share  of  the  honors. 
S6me years  later,  about  1916,  Mr.  Bloodgood,  a 
wealthy  and  leading  United  States  fancier 
paid  Lance  Farewell  of  Toronto  some 
$3000.00  for  one  of  his  cockers.  Mr.  Douglas, 
however,  still  produced  winners.  In  189? 
he  brought  out  Black  Duke's  son  Premier 
with  which  he  captured  first  in  the  open  at 
New  York  in  1898.  He  also  won  with  Ono 
in  the  junior  class,  from  that  dog's  sire  Omo. 
Mr.  Payne  was  now  showing  that  beautiful 
little  particolor  Blue  Bells  11  which  set  the 
standard  as  to  what  the  workings  of  a  black 
and  white  particolor  should  be. 

As  an  instance  of  what  good  dogs  the  late 
George  Douglas  had,  we  will  say  that  his  cham- 
pion Black  Duke  was  much  the  same  cut  of  a 
dog  as  this  year's  winner  Midkiff  Seductive. 
Black  Duke  had  substance  with  freedom  of 
movement  and  "liberty,"  good  head,  ears 
well  hung,  neck  of  good  length,well  proportion- 
ed, body  with  good  legs  and  feet.  Many  of 
the  . cockers  of  those  days  were  too  long  in 
body  and  with  short  and  crooked  legs  derived 
I  presume  from  an  early  crop  with  the  field 
spaniel.    Others   again  were  bred  down  too 
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MARBtE'S 


Outing  Equipment 
Will  Serve  You  in  a  Pinch 

Dependability  is  a  good  word  to  describe  I 
a  Marble's  article — in  tight  places,  where  maybe' 
your  very  life  is  at  stake,  you  are  always  sure  of 
Marble's  Equipment. 


Handy  Compass 

Made  with  waterproof  screw  case— 
always  reliable  for  it  cannot  demagne- 
tize. Pocket  Compass,  stationary 
dial  $1.25,  revolving  dial,  $1.50. 
Safety  Coat  Compass  fastens  to  coat 
or  belt,  can't  get 
lost,  in  plain  view 
at  all  times,  station- 
ary dial.  $1.50,  re- 
volving dial,  $1.75. 

Waterproof 
Matchbox 


Carry  one  and  you  will  always  have 
dry  matches,  even  though  you  drop 
it  in  the  water.  Made  of  seamless 
brass,  nickle  plated,  size  of  a  ten  gauge 
shell,  may  be  quickly  opened  and 
closed  in  the  dark,  60c. 


We  show  only  a  few  items  here — the  com- 
plete line  includes  Safety  Pocket  and  Camp 
Axes,  Hunting  Knives  in  various  styles,  Com- 
passes, Waterproof  Matchbox,  Front  and  Rear 
Gun  Sights  (considered  unequalled  by  both 
professional  and«amateur  shooters)  Gun  Rods  and 
Cleaning  Implements,  Anti-Rust  Ropes,  Nitro- 
Solvent  Oil,  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Belt  Axe 

No.  9.  A  practical  axe  for  every  outdoor  need- 
made  strong  and  sturdy  to  stand  hard  usage.  Solid 
flteel  blade  2Hx*X  in..  14  in.  handle  of  selected  hick- 
ory, weight,  22  oz.  $1.50.  Sheath,  75c  extra. 

Most  good  stores  handle  Marble's  Equipment— 
if  your  dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  direct.  Send 
draft  or  money  order.  Ask  for  the  Marble's  Catalog 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO. 
981  Delta  Ave.  GLADSTONE,  MICH. 


301 X 


For  5  Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
It  free  for  five  full  days.  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND- SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  tests,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
t.ie  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial, 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
or  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  .Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
Dept.   V-15    140  YongeSt.  Toronto 


8  RABBITS 

will  net  you  from  five  to  thirty  times  as  much  as  a 
cow;  almost  double  that  of  fifty  chickens;  from  five  to 
nine  times  as  much  as  six  sheep;  three  times  as 
much  as  two  sows.  This  is  not  theory.  It  has 
been  proven.  Good  breeding  stock  sells  for  from  $10 
to  $200  each.  Get  in  this  profitable  business.  Send 
us  your  subscription  $1  per  year.  This  ad.  and  75c 
will  be  accepted  for  a  trial. 

FUR  AND  FOOD  MONTHLY,  Brantford,  Canada 


Yes, 
Just  Like 
the 
Joe 
Welsh 
Leader 


My  New  Blue  Devil  Darning  Needle ! 
It's  a  Dry  Fly 
Trout  and  Bass  Jump  -^It 

You  have  known  the  Joe  Welsh  Leaders  for  years — 
now  make  the  acquaintance  of  the  "Blue  Devil"! 

Joe  Welsh  Leaders  by  mail — 3  ft.  length  for  25c — 6 
ft.  length  50c— 9  ft.  for  75c.  A  "Blue  Devil"  and  a 
3  ft.  Leader  75c. 


Joe  Welsh 

Pasadena,  California 
Distributor  for 
U.  S.  and  Canada 
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small,  no  substance  or  soundness,  being  mere 
house  pets.    This  is  even  so  to-day. 

The  cocker  spaniel  is  naturally  one  of  our 
greatest  hunting  dogs  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  most  of  the  thoroughbred  and  show 
specimens  of  this  breed  as  well  as  in  other 
hunting  breeds,  airedales  for  instance,  are 
never  hunted. 

We  cannot  help  but  see  that  in  the  failure 
to  put  such  dogs  in  their  natural  work  such 
breeds  will  eventually  lose  that  soundness 
stamina  and  keeness  which  is  their  disting- 
guishing  characteristic.  Small  cockers  and 
long  body,  bandy  legged  cockers  are  not 
built  on  lines  to  fit  them  for  puting  up  birds 
in  brush  and  wooded  country  up  hill  and  down 
dale.  For  this  reason  1  have  always  stood  for 
the  dog  with  good  legs.  A  year  or  so  ago 
while  talking  to  some  Toronto  fanciers  on  the 
matter  of  judging,  I  told  them  that  no  matter 
what  bench  show  awards  their  dogs  had  obtain- 
ed I  could  not  stand  for  a  long  bodied  or  short 
legged  cocker.  Another  fad  in  cockers  has 
been  the  profuse  feathering;  why  a  dog  who 
has  to  work  through  the  sort  of  country  a  cock- 
er has,  should  be  encumbered  or  entangled 
with  a  lot  of  long  hair  on  his  legs  is  beyond 
my  understanding.  The  cocker  makes  an 
all  round  hunting  dog.  While  pre-eminently  a 
partridge  or  grouse  dog,  he  will,  when  put  to 
it,  run  rabbits  or  even  deer.  To-day  in  the 
cities  when  one  is  going  on  a  partridge  hunting 
trip  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  hardest 
things  to  obtain  is  a  good  dog.  What  few 
breeders  there  are  here  in  Ontario  of  real 
working  cocker  and  water  spaniels  are  general- 
ly always  sold  out.  They  cannot  keep  up 
with  the  demand.  All  praise  then  to  those 
who  can  breed  pure  blooded  dogs  that  can 
win  both  on  the  bench  and  in  the  field.  This 
makes  the  real  dog. 

Such  a  person  is  Mr.  Baldwin  of  Ottawa, 
who  again  took  winners  this  year  at  New 
York  with  his  foxhound  Heffwin.  He  is  now  a 
champion  bench  and  field  trial  dog. 

In  spaniels  there  is  Robert  Smith  of  Port 
Hope.  He  sent  his  springer  spaniel  Beech- 
grove  Duke  to  New  York  this  year  and  won, 
and  Duke  would  much  rather  be  out  holding  a 
partridge  or  retrieving  a  wounded  duck. 


Springers  are  the  sort  of  spaniels  for  this 
country,  while  perhaps  not  as  "merry"  for 
pai  tridge  as  the  cocker;  yet  for  both  partridge 
and  duck  they  are  the  dog,  they  have  the 
power.  They  are  a  larger  brother  to  the 
cocker. 

In  airedales  we  must  mention,  Mr.  Bates 
of  Metagama,  as  one  who  believes  that  the 
thoroughbred  should  be  also  a  worker  and  is 
confining  the  best  of  these  two  requirements 
up  in  that  country.  However,  where  there  is 
plenty  of  meat,  Mr.  Bates,  should  not  allow 
his  dogs  to  overfeed  or  he  will  have  difficulty 
in  keeping  them  down  to  size.  Airedales  are 
spoken  of  as  the  "biggest  and  best"  of  terriers 
but  when  they  go  over  fifty  pounds  they  lose 
that  hardness  and  snap  of  the  real  terrier. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  again  say  that  by 
crowning  a  cocker  spaniel  Queen  of  Dogdom 
for  1921,  in  America  the  Canadian  cocker 
breeders  may  well  be  pleased  and  look  again 
to  the  days  20  and  30  years  ago  when  the 
Canadian  cockers  started  the  fancy. 

Three  of  the  old  time  fanciers  who  are 
still  going  are  Joe  Hill  of  Woodstock  and 
Toronto,  Lance  Farewell  of  Toronto  and  Andy 
Armstrong  of  Ottawa  who  has  exchanged 
dogs  with  Mr.  Payne.  These  three  are 
judges  and  authorities  on  spaniels.  Other 
prominent  breeders  in  Canada  to-day  are 
Mr.  Moore  of  Vancouver  who  has  won  all 
across  Canada  as  well  as  in  New  York.  F.  J. 
McGourson  is  also  another  prominent  breeder 
of  Vancouver.  In  Ontario  we  have  Mr. 
Lewis,  Mr.  Bowerbank,  Mr.  Falconer  and 
Mrs.  Worthy  of  Toronto;  Mr.  Living,  keeping 
"Andy"  company  in  Ottawa;  Mr.  Jackson  of 
Hamilton;  and  Mr.  Crozier  and  Mrs.  Kitter- 
master  up  near  Orillia;  Mrs.  Enright  of 
Montreal  has  been  to  the  fore  of  late  in 
Canadian  shows.  May  we  see  more  cockers 
of  the  type  of  ch.  Black  Duke  and  MidkifT 
Seductive,  not  too  long  and  beefy  in  back  and 
standing  on  useful  legs. 

NOTE: — Canadian  breeders  of  real  sport- 
ing spaniels  will  find  that  they  can  sell  all 
they  can  raise  by  advertising  in  Rod  and  Gun 
all  over  Canada  and  even  to  the  States.  I 
have  even  had  enquiries  from  Dawson  city. 

George  Goodwin. 


Distemper  in  Dogs 

Dr.  J.  A.  Allen,  Dominion  Animal  Pathologist 

Canine  distemper  is  a  communicable  qualified  opinion  that  the  disease  is  caused 
disease  usually,  but  not  always,  confined  to  by  a  germ,  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether 
young  dogs.    While  it  is  the  consensus  of     the  specific  germ  has  been  actually  discovered. 
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MUSKRATS  -  LURE  -  TRAPS 

We  supply  the  lure  and  traps  and  then  pay  the  highest  prices  for  your  catch.  The  lure 
irreslible — Spanner's  Muskrat  Lure — is  80c.  per  bottle.  Our  stock  of  traps  is  complete 
and  our  prices  are  fair.  Send  along  your  rat  skins  and  our  cheque  will  go  to  you  the  same 
day. 


OLIVER  SPANNER  &  CO. 

The  Reliable  Taxidermists 


26  Elm  Street. 


Toronto,  Ont. 


We  Manufacture 


all  kinds  of 


CANOES,  ROWBOATS, 
SAILBOATS 


Lifeboats  a  Specialty 

Write  for  Catalogue  R 

Walter  Dean  Canoe  and  Boat  Co, 

Toronto,  Canada 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 

No.  9 

(Trade  Mark  Registered] 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles,  Shot  Guns 
and  Firearms  of  all  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless*  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
Tisdalls  Limited,  Vancouver 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sole  Manufacturer. 


We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion 

Launches 

Cruisers 

Auxiliary 
Yachts 

Work  -  Boats 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 
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There  are  several  different  forms  of  the 
disease  which  means  the  infection  either 
manifests  itself  in  different  organs  of  the  body 
or  that  we  are  dealing  with  entirely  different 
diseases  which  have  not  yet  been  differen- 
tiated. There  is  more  evidence  for  the  former 
than  for  the  latter  contention,  as  sometimes 
all  the  organs  are  affected  simultaneously  in 
distemper. 

The  secretions  coming  from  the  affected 
animals  harbour  the  specific  virus,  and  these 
are  the  usual  vehicles  of  infection.  Young 
dogs  coming  in  contact  with  these  secretions 
are  very  apt  to  develop  the  disease,  since  at 
that  time  their  resistance  is  low  as  a  result  of 
the  physiological  functions  of  growth,  teeth- 
ing, etc. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  the  high 
mortality  among  distempered  dogs  is  due  not 
only  to  the  presence  of  the  specific  germ,  but 
also  to  other  germs  that  are  found  in  the 
animals  mouth  in  health;  that  is  to  say,  the 
causative  germ  opens  the  door  for  the  other 
fellows  who  do  not  know  the  combination. 
This  results  in  a  mixed  infection,  and  the 
large  number  of  deaths  are  attributed  to  the 
entrance  of  germs  that  cannot  ordinarily 
produce  disease.  Death  results,  then,  in  a 
type  of  blood  poisoning. 

As  a  result  of  this  last  observation  con- 
cerning mixed  infection  a  vaccine  has  been 
prepared  for  dog  distemper.  Now  a  vaccine  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  a  suspension  of 


the  dead  germs  that  are  usually  found  in  the 
diseased  animal.  When  these  germs  are  dead 
they  cannot,  of  course,  multiply  in  the  body, 
and  therefore  they  cannot  produce  the  disease 
when  injected.  But  although  dead,  they  can 
stimulate  the  body  to  produce  "a  substance 
that  is  capable  of  neutralizing  the  action  of 
similar  bacteria  if  at  some  subsequent  time 
they  gain  entrance  to  the  body. 

Distemper  is  a  disease  in  which  preventive 
measures  give  more  encouraging  results  than 
curative  treatment.  There  is  no  specific 
medicinal  treatment  for  distemper.  One 
can  only  treat  the  symptoms  as  they  occur, 
and  it  takes  an  experienced  professional  man 
to  do  this.  Your  correspondent  suggests 
the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  throat. 
This  would  be  rather  heroic  treatment. 
Warm  blankets  applied  around  the  chest  with 
spirits  of  camphour  would  be  a  much  more 
rational  practice  in  cases  where  the  bron- 
chial apparatus  is  involved.  In  treating 
distemper,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
keeping  up  the  strength  of  the  animal  with 
stimulants  and  tempting  food. 

In  controlling  distemper,  the  kennels 
should  be  frequently  cleansed  and  disin- 
fected. If  a  pup  is  found  ill  he  should  be 
immediately  isolated,  and  vaccination  of  all 
pups  after  weaning  should  be  undertaken. 
In  our  experience  vaccination  is  worthless 
after  the  animal  has  become  infected.  Canine 
distemper  vaccine  can  be  secured  through 
any  qualified  veterinary  surgeon. 


The  New  Headquarters  for  Fishing  Tackle 


Anglers  throughout  Canada  will  be  interest- 
ed to  know  that  Canadian  Fishing  Tackle 
Headquarters — Allcock,  Laight  &  Westwood 
Company  Limited,  home  of  the  famous 
"Stag"  and  "Beaver"  brands  of  tackle — have 
been  moved  from  the  old  location  at  78  Bay 
Street,  Toronto,  to  larger  and  more  commod- 
ious premises  at  70  King  Street  West.  Here 
new  fixtures,  show  cases  and  counters  have 
been  arranged,  and  the  largest  and  most 
complete  stock  of  fishing  tackle  in  Canada  is 
now  assembled. 

The  business  of  the  famous  firm  is  a  very 
old  one  in  Canada  and  a  still  older  one  in 
England,  having  been  founded  at  Redditch 
in  the  year  1800.  A  Canadian  branch  was 
established  in  Toronto  60  years  ago,  the  shop 
and  warehouse  for  the  last  40  years  being 
located  on  Bay  Street.  Here  Mr.  Benjamin 
Westwood  became  personally  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  most  enthusiastic  anglers  in 


Canada,  as  well  as  hosts  of  visiting  anglers 
from  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Westwood  has  retired  from  active 
business  of  late  years,  but  the  old  traditions 
of  the  firm  which  led  fishermen  to  rely  upon 
its  counsel  and  advice  in  buying  tackle  have 
been  faithfully  preserved.  Mr.  John  Mossop 
and  Mr.  J.  B.  Kennedy,  who  are  now  in  charge, 
have  grown  up  in  the  business.  They  know  ang- 
ling conditions  of  every  district  in  Canada,  and 
the  tackle  required  for  every  angling  purpose. 

Allcock,  Laights  &  Westwood  have  always 
aimed  to  be  for  anglers  "guides,  counsellors 
and  friends"  as  well  as  the  merchants  who 
supplied  them  with  the  tackle  they  needed. 
Messrs.  Mossop  arid  Kennedy  are  anglers 
themselves,  and  know  the  more  f  amous  fishing 
waters  from  one  end  of  Canada  to  the  other. 
They  are^competent  authorities  upon  whom 
anglers  may  rely  to  recommend  the  tackle  need- 
ed in  the  district  where  the  fishing  is  to  be  done. 
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New  DeLuxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 

A  Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims  with  its 
tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making  of  artificial  baits. 
Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
Looks  like  a  live  Minnow,  swims  like  one  and  is  a 
real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish,  body  2%  in.  long, 
weight  Yi  oz.,  Nickel  Plated  Tail  (Patent  pending). 
Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  surface  or  deep  bait.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  or  money  refunded.    Price  $1.10. 

CATCHES  MORE  FISH— "Jan.  18,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  Wag  Tail  baits,  Natural  Perch  finish. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  8  beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday  using  this  bait.  He  tried  other  baits 
but  could  not  even  get  a  strike.    D  W.  Breazleah,  Natchitoches,  La." 

Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures. 
The  CREEK  CHUB  BAIT  COMPANY,  126  Randolph  St.,  Garrett,  Indiana 


Bothwell  Peggy. 


HUDSON  BAY  THE  BLACK 
EAGLE,  a  grand  hunting  son 
of  the  great  international 
Champion  Kootenai  Chinook, 
and  out  of  Canada's  unde- 
feated, prize- winning  and 
champion-bred  producing  dam 


And 


HUDSON  BAY  KING  NOBBLER,  a  full 
blood  hunting  son  of  the  world-famed 
Imported,  English  International  Champ- 
ion, Abbey  King  Nobbier,  and  out  of 
Canada's  largest,  true,  type  (bar  weight) 
prize-winning  and  champion- bred  produc- 
ing dam,  Preparedness. 
This  grand  pair  of  hunting  airedales  are 
at  stud  in  Canada. 

This  is  a  grand  opportunity  for  owners 
of  good  airedale  dams  to  improve  their 
stock.  These  sires  are  in  a  class  by 
themselves.  They  were  hunted  all 
through  their  pre-natal  stage  on  big 
and  small  game.  Theyfare  young,  vig- 
orous and  red  blooded.  Fee  $25.00. 
Express  prepaid  to 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNtLS,  REG'D 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  New  Ontario 
Owner,  M.  U.  Bates,  Member  Can.  Kennel  Club, 
A.  T.  C.  C,  A.  B.  A.  A; 
The  dogs  that  have  no  'strings'  on  them! 


Model  B 

BOND  RELOADING  TOOL 

30  CALIBER 
BULLETS 

120  GR.  150  GR. 


BOTH   CAST  IN  ONE  OF 
OUR  DOUBLE  CAVITY 
BULLET  MOULDS 


A311700 


A311870 


MODERN-BOND  CO. 

825  WEST  5TH  STREET 
WILMINGTON  DELAWARE 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  -  -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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Tournament  Dates  for  1921. 
Hamilton    Gun  Club — Hamilton — Good  Friday 
Manor  Gun  Club — Clarkson — May  24th. 
Grand  International— St.  Thomas — June  6,  7, 
Bob  White  Gun  Club— Niagara  Falls— June  18. 
Canadian  Indians — Niagara-on-the-Lake — June  30, 

July  1,  2. 
Alberta — Calgary — July  1,  2. 

Eastern   Canada  Championships — Montreal — July 
11,  12,  13. 


THE  NEW  HANDICAP  SYSTEM. 

Handicapping  by  distance,  and  the  classification 
of  all  trap-shooters,  will  be  based  this  year  on  a  man's 
ability  to  break  16-yard  targets.  In  other  words,  a 
man  handicaps  himself — allbts  to  himself  the  mark  he 
shall  stand  at  in  all  handicaps.  This  is  all  very  plain- 
ly set  forth  in  the  1921  Registered  Trapshooting 
booklet. 

The  system  will  naturally  enough  be  a  fruitful  topic 
of  discussion  where  two  or  more  trapshooters  get 
together.  It  may,  and  probably  will,  come  in  for  some 
severe  criticism  at  first,  like  any  radical  change  is 
subjected  to  before  it  is  thoroughly  understood,  and 
its  working  has  shown  its  benefits. 

Space  is  too  valuable  to  devote  much  of  it  to  a 
dissertation  upon  a  matter  which  is  so  capably  explain- 
ed in  the  booklet  above  mentioned,  but  a  few  words 
to  emphasize  a  point  or  two  seem  advisable.  In  the 
first  place  it  must  be  clearly  understood  that,  while  the 
A.  T.  A.  requires  clubs  to  send  in  complete  data  on  all 
handicap  events  shot  at  Registered  Tournaments  and 
at  Registered  Club  Shoots,  in  fact,  on  all  Registered 
Targets  shot  at,  the  handicap  data  is  for  record  only 
and  is  not  considered  when  distance  handicaps  are 
awarded,  these  being  based  on  16-yard  targets  only. 

Such  being  the  case,  we  know  very  well  that  a  man's 
first  thought  will  be:  "I  can  break  'em  all  right  at  16 
yards,  but  put  me  back  and  I  won't  stand  a  show  on 
earth"  How  does  he  know  that?  Probably  he  is 
basing  his  thpught  on  what  he  has  done  in  the  occasion- 
al handicap  he  has  taken  part  in  during  the  past  year 
or  two.  If  he  will  j  ust  think  a  moment  he  will  remember 
that  he  went  into  those  events  with  practically 'no 
preliminary  practice.  The  question  as  to  the  amount 
a  man  has  to  lead  a  quartering  target  from  the  back 
marks  had  to  be  solved  while  in  competition,  and  dur- 
ing that  process  some  valuable  targets  have  got  away 
and  a  chance  of  finishing  near  the  top  has  been  also 
lost. 

The  new  rule  will,  we  believe,  cause  gun  club  manage- 
ments to  schedule  regular  practice  events  at  distance 
handicap,  basing  the  handicaps  allotted  according  to 
the  A.  T.  A.  ruling.  With  practice,  the  old  bugaboo 
of  those  three,  four  or  more  yards  back  of  the  16-yard 
mark  will  soon  begin  to  lose  its  menace. 


ST.  HUBERT  GUN  CLUB. 

Twenty  shooters  enjoyed  another  fine  program 
Saturday  afternoon,  February  19th,  at  the  New  Orch- 
ard Beach  traps.  S.  E.  Sangster  had  the  high  gun 
honors  with  a  card  of  46  breaks  on  the  50  birds.  The 
competition  for  the  club  spoon  had  to  be  carried  over  to 
next  Saturday,  a  breakdown  of  the  trap  causing  a  delay 
which  made  it  too  late  to  break  the  tie.  S.  E.  Sangster 
and  T.  Baird  had  totals  of  44,  with  handicaps  off  for 
spoons  won.  Sel.  Sangster  registered  his  second  win 
on  the  E.  Bedard  Deer-Head  trophy,  46  with  two  birds 
off. 

The  event  spoons  were  won  with  keen  competition 
by  Jos.  Dionne,  No.  2  fell  to  Tom  Baird,  Sel.  Sangster 
captured  the  third,  No.  4  was  gathered  in  by  Norman 
Brownlee,  while  spoon  five  was  taken  care  of  by  Presi- 
dent Corby  after  a  shoot-off  with  O.  T.  Ring. 

The  team  shoot  proved  another  exciting  affair, 
ending  in  a  tie  and  was  decided  in  a  shoot-off  by  the 
two  team  captains  in  favor  of  the  president's  team. 
Several  visitors  were  present  and  a  few  took  part  in  the 
program,  John  McRae,  of  Saskatoon,  putting  on  some 


10  10  10—46 

8  9  10—45 

9  10  9—44 
5    9  10—42 

8  9—42 

9  7—42 

7  10—45 

8  8—39 
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good  scores,  as  did  Mr.  Easton  for  the  first  attempt  at 
the  traps. 

Five  events  at  10  targets: 

S.E.  Sangster   8  8 

T.  Baird   9  9 

N.  Brownlee   10  6 

Jos.  Dionne   10  8 

H.I.Barber   9  8 

W.  D.Monk   9  8 

W.  J.  Corby   9  8 

E.  L.  Fuller   7  9 

S.  Easton   7  7 

John  McRae   7  7 

F.  W.  Runge   8  6 

Geo.  Easdale   7  7 

W.A.Johnston   8  4 

P.Watters   6  5 

A.B.Wickware   7  4 

H.  Merrill   7  5 

O.T.Ring   4  5 

H.Rogers   4  6 

S.  Hebert   4  2 

F.Morris  (pro)   9  8 

Shoot-off  for  spoon,  event  No.  5.  and  team  race: 

Corby   9  Easdale  

Ring   7 

Team  race: 
President's 
Team 

Corby   41 

Brownlee   44 

Barber   42 

Sangster   46 

Merrill   32 

Runge   36 

Watters   33 

Wickware   32 


9—39 
8—38 
8—36 
8—35 

8—  33 

9—  33 
7—32 

5—  32 
10—31 

6—  25 
2—13 

—27 


Vice-President's 
Team. 

Easdale   35 

Baird   45 

Dionne...  42 

Johnston   33 

Monk   42 

Fuller   39 

Easton   39 

Ring   31 


306  306 
S.  E.  Sangster  won  the  shoot-off  of  the  tie  for  the 
high  gun  spoon  against  Tom  Baird  by  a  majority  of 
2  Birds  in  the  first  25  targets  shot  at. 


ST.  HUBERT'S  GUN  CLUB. 

N.  Brownlees  carried  off  the  high  gun  honors  and 
the  spoon  that  goes  with  it,  Saturday  afternoon,  Feb- 
ruary 26th,  at  the  New  Orchard  Beach  traps.  Norman 
was  shooting  in  rare  form,  breaking  48  out  of  50  and 
made  a  straight  run  of  45  after  missing  the  first  target 
shot  at.  With  two  birds  off  the  second  notch  on  the 
E.  Bedard  Deerhead  Trophy  was  added  to  his  list  of 
prizes.  The  shoot  for  the  spoon  in  event  one  was  a 
treat,  E.  L.  Fuller  dropped  a  target  in  the  fourth  event 
giving  the  prize  to  the  nigh  gunner  who  made  a  straight. 
It  was  a  hard  race  to  lose  as  "Doc"  Fuller  was 
runner-up  for  the  top  score  with  47  out  of  50  How- 
ever, as  a  result  of  his  good  shooting  the  spoon  was 
placed  to  his  credit.  Fred  Runge  won  the  spoon  in 
the  third  frame  after  a  couple  of  shoot-offs  with  H.  I. 
Barber.  Several  shooters  tied  with  scores  of  8  in  the 
fourth  round,  S.  E.  Sangster  winning  outin  the  shoot-off . 

Tom  Baird  carried  off  the  silverware  in  the  last 
stanza  with  a  score  of  eight,  while  the  other  shooters 
who  had  not  won  a  spoon,  were  asleep  at  the  switch. 
Only  half  of  the  shooters  made  scores  worth  mentioning, 
the  raw  wind  and  dull  light  evidently  affecting  the  last 
seven  or  eight  who  had  hard  work  to  keep  out  of  the 
cellar  position.  H.G.  Roger  may  feel  proud  of  his  total 
as  it  was  only  his  second  time  facing  the  traps.  The 
attendance  was  below  the  average  but  a  couple  who 
have  been  absent  for  some  time  put  on  good  scores, 
chief  of  these  being,  J.  R.  Booth,  Jr.,  who  put  on  a  good 
card  of  4i.  Capt.  Kinard  a  guest  of  the  club,  tried  a 
few  cracks  at  the  targets,  making  fairly  good  scores 
under  the  handicap  of  a  strange  gun.  He  promised  to 
return  in  the  near  future  as  he  is  a  good  shot  ajid  en- 
thusiastic over  the, game. 

In  an  extra  evejit  at  25  yellow  bands,  H.  I.  Barber 
showed  his  superiority  over  four  other  crack  shots 
turning  in  a  card  of  22.  The  squad  was  held  up  during 
this  event  by  a  flock  of  ducks  passing  overhead,  flying 
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NEVER  LOSE  A  FISH 

IF  YOU  USE  GREER'S  PATENT  LEVER  HOOKS 

Ever  get  a  strike  from  a  regular  whopper,  and  then  just  as  you  are  about 
to  land  him,  he  shakes  loose  and  gets  away  on  you?  That  can't  happen  with 
a  Greer  Patent  Lever  Hook,  because  if  the  fish  once  pulls  on  the  bait,  he's 
caught  fast.  He  can't  get  away.  Made  in  four  sizes:  No.  1-0,  20c  each;  No. 
3-0,  25c  each;  No.  5-0,  ;  30c. five  hooks  sent  on  receipt  of  $1.00.  Your  money 
back  cheerfully  if  hooks  aren't  all  we  claim.    Write  your  name  plainly. 

This  is  the  best  hook  on  the  market  for  fishing  through  the  ICE. 
THE  GREER  MFG.  CO.,  70  Currier  St..  Atlanta,  Georgia. 


We  are  making  still  further  reductions  in  the  Prices  of  FIREARMS  and 
are  placing  our  entire  stock  of 

BIG  GAME  RIFLES 

on  sale  at  many  dollars  less  than  the  present  wholesale  prices.    We  have 

hundreds  of  them  and 

MUST  TURN  THEM  INTO  MONEY 

and  have  decided  to  Slaughter  Prices  to  do  so. 

DO  NOT  HESITATE 

or  you  will  miss  the  best  opportunity  in  many  years. 


Phone  Main  6517 


429  Yonge  Street 


TORONTO,  ONT. 


SCHNOTERSl 

SUSPENSORIES 


For 


f  Comfort 
{  Relief 
I  Health 


Denfs 
Con 


dition 
Pills 


Perfect  in  all  details    At  your 
druggist, or  sent  direct  for  $1 .00. 
Accept  no  substitutes. 
Booklet  of  other  styles  upon  request. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  C.)  New  Jersey 


marvellous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and 
unthrifty  with  harsh  staring  coat, 
mater atcd  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper  mange,  eczema 
and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses.  At 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents- 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company,  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Newburgh,  N.  Y. 

A  practical  treatise  on  dogs  and  their  training-  160pp. 
fully  illustrated,  mailed  for  10c  to  allcustomers 


%K  HO  For  the  best  catcb  Fishing  through  the  ICE  00 

f ,UU  m     FROM  NOW  UNTIL  MAY  1st.  «P«J.W 

In  order  to  get  more  people  interested  in  ice  fishing  and  the  Greer  Patent 
Lever  Hooks,  we  are  offering  a  prize  of  five  dollars  for  the  best  catch 
through  the  ice  with  the  Greer  Patent  Lever  Hooks.  Send  in  the  species, 
size,  time  and  place  caught,  with  a  photo,  if  possible,  to 

THEIGREER  MFG.  CO.     -       -     70  Currier  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

We  will  leave  it  to  ROD  AND  GUN  to  be  the  judges  and  pay  the  money 
to  the  winner  May  10th. 
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north.  It  has  been  a  trapshooters*  winter  all  along  and 
the  opinion  was  that  this  was  a  good  sign  that  fair 
weather  would  continue  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

In  anticipation  of  good  weather  a  series  of  attractions 
for  March  has  been  arranged  and  will  be  announced 
later. 

Detail  of  scores: 

Five  Events  at  10  Birds. 
N.Brownlee   9  10  10  10  9—48 

E.  L.  Fuller   9  10  10    9  9—47 

S.E.Sangster   8  10    8    8  10—44 

F.  W.  Runge   8    8    9    8  8—41 

J.  R.  Booth.   8  10    8    8    7 — 41 

H.I.Barber   8    8    9    8  7—40 

J.  McRae   7    8    8    7  9—39 

T.Baird   9    8    5    7  8—37 

W.D.Monk   8    8    7    4  7—34 

Geo.Easdale   8    8    8    5  4—33 

H.  Merrill   8    6    9    6  3—32 

O.T.  Ring   5    7    7    5  6—30 

S.Hebert   6    6    5    7  5—29 

W.SkillejL   5    7    6    6  5—29 

H.G.Roger   4    5    6    4  4—23 

Team  Race. 

Brownlee,  capt   48    Fuller, capt   47 

Sangster   44    Baird   37 

Barber   40    Runge   41 

Easdale   33    Monk   34 

Booth   41    McRae   39 

Merrill   32    Ring   30 

Skillen   29    Hebert   29 

Total   267    Total   257 

Majority,  10  birds. 

Extra  Event  at  25  Yellow  Bands. 
Barber,  22;  Sangster,  21;  Baird",  20;  Brownlee,  20; 
McRae,  18. 


G.Brown   50  38 

T.Gardiner   50  44 

E.Sturt   75  69 

J.Jones   75  56 

W.W.Livingstone   50  43 

Re.  Greene   50  35 

A.Smyth   25  17 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

The  regular  shoot  of  the  Hamilton  Gun  club  was  run 
off  at  the  local  traps  on  Saturday  afternoon  when  over 
30  members  were  present.  The  main  interest  was 
taken  in  the  third  event  of  the  Klein  dc  Binkley  handi- 
cap, and  while  the  leader,  W.  Barnes,  still  retained 
his  lead,  the  distance  was  cut  down  one  bird  by  M.  E. 
Fletcher.  Barnes  got  23  for  this  event  giving  him  a 
total  of  71,  while  M.  E.  Fletcher  got  24  for  a  total  of 
70.  M.  E. -Goodale,  H.  Kretschman  and  C.  Bailey 
were  tied  at  the  end  of  the  second  event,  and  by  putting 
pn  the  tidy-score  of  24,  all  jumped  into  a  tie  for  third 
place  with  68.  J.  F.  Gray,  a  B.  class  shooter,  is  next 
in  line  with  67. 

C.  Bailey  now  holds  the  long  run  honor  by  putting 
on  a  run  of  35  without  a  miss,  this  score  beating  of  W. 
Barnes  by  2  birds.  C.  Bailey  seems  to  be  rounding 
into  form  now  and  big  things  can  be  looked  for  from  him 
before  the  race  is  over. 

M.  E.  Goodale  and  M.  E.  Fletcher  tied  for  high 
average  on  the  afternoon's  shooting  with  48  out  of  50, 
and  W.  Barnes  was  next  with  84  out  of  100.  J.  Hunter 
also  had  the  good  score  of  46  out  of  50.  and  E.  H. 
Sturt,  69  out  of  75.  Kretschman,  Goodale,  Bailey, 
Sturt  andM.  E.  Fletcher  all  tied  in  A.  class  for  the  spoon 
with  24,  but  in  the  shoot  off,  Sturt  won  out  with  another 
^4.  J.  F.  Gray  and  W.  W.  Livingstone  also  tied  in  B 
class  with  22,  but  on  the  toss,  the  spoon  went  to  Gray, 
R.  Dodds  was  the  lucky  one  in  C  class,  winning  the 
spoon  with  21.    The  scores  follow 

Shot  at.  Broke 

H.  Kretschman   100  82 

W.Barnes   1  0  94 

G.  Stroud   100  83 

H.  Lennox   100  89 

E.Harris   .75  45 

A.Parmenter   50  48 

D  A.  Konkle   50       41  ' 

J.Smith   50  42 

C.  Stout   50  40 

M.E.  Goodale   50  48 

A.  Bates   ,   50  43 

M.E.Fletcher   50  48 

N.Long  :   75  66 

C.Bailey   50  41 

H.L.Smith   50  36 

H.Fletcher   75  62 

J.  Griffiths.   50  39 

C.Smith   50  30 

A.  Von  Gunten   100  81 

R.  Dodds   50  40 

A.  Glover   50  36 

J.  Hunter   50  46 

J.Moyer   50  30 

J.F.Gray   50  42 

N.S.Braden   50  40 

C.  Lemon   50  25 


Trapshootlng  in  a  Blizzard. 

Jordan  Station.  Feb.  28. — The  regular  bi-monthly 
shoot  of  the  Jordan  gun  club  was  held  in  a  howling 
blizzard  on  Saturday,  and  it  speaks  highly  of  the 
enthusiasm,  which  trap-shooters  show  in  the  sport  when 
they  shoot  under  such  bad  weather  conditions.  Sev- 
eral members  of  the  Garden  city  gun  club,  headed  by 
the  irrepressible  Bill  Jones  motored  out,  and  after 
bucking  several  big  snow  drifts  arrived  in  time  to 
enjoy  the  afternoon's  "sport."  The  prizes  were  won 
by  Mr.  McGlashan,  H.  W.  Hunsberry,  Mr.  Killally  and 
Bill  Jones.  A  beautiful  .gold  pen  knife,  suitably 
engraved  was  donated  by  Bill  Jones  to  go  to  the  shooter 
breaking  five  (5)  birds,  loading  and  unloading,  after 
each  shot  in  the  quickest  time  by  the  watch  and  was 
won  bs  H.  W.  Hunsberry  with  five  straight  breaks  in 
30  seconds. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: — 

Names  Shot  at  Broke 

H.W.  Hunsberry   40  32 

J.Troup   40  32 

M.Honsberger   40  31 

D.  McGlashan   40  31 

D.Troup   40  30 

F.  Church   40  30 

A.  H.  Killaly   35  26 

C.Martin   35  25 

Don  Troup   35  23 

J.Spence   35  21 

J.  High   35  20 

W.F.Jones   30  20^ 

Albright   30  18 

P.Wismer   25  19 


GARDEN  CITY  GUN^CLUB. 

The  Garden  City  gun  club,  St.  Catharines,  held  their 
regular  shoot  at  their  grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon, 
with  the  largest  crowd  in  attendance,  this  season.  A 
number  of  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  were  present  and  W.  H. 
Hunsberry  tied  with  F.  Church  of  St.  Catharines  in 
the  25  bird  event.    Following  is  the  25-bird  event. 

Shot  at  Broke. 

W.  Hunsberry   25  24 

F.  Church   25  24 

M.Honsberger   25  22 

C.Forbes   25  22 

E.  White   25  19 

W.Jones   25  14 

A.  K.Wismer   25     *  14 

P.May   25  13 

W.Partington   25  13 

A.  McGlashan   25  12 

In  the  regular  events,  32  shooters  did  their  best  to 
break  the  wary  black  birds,  and  some  very 'good  scores 
were  made,  their  being  over  1,600  birds  thrown.  Fol- 
lowing are  the  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke. 

W.Jones   105  58 

M.Honsberger   95  77 

A.  McGlashan   95  5 

W.H.  Hunsberry   85  79 

F.  Church   85  69 

E.  White  1   75  64 

A.  K.Wismer   75  44 

A.McGhie   60  53 

D.Troup   60  51 

W.Elliott   50  43 

T.Jencks   50  42 

J.Spence   50  30 

R.Partington   50  37 

H.Clatterbuck   50  31 

W.  Nickerspn   50  32 

A.  Welstead   50  32 

C.  Forbes   50  33 

D.  Fra^er   50  28 

W.Reed  «   50  28 

A.Notman   50  28 

A.  High   50  28 

F.  Gayder   50  28 

A.H.Kilally   30  22 

T.  Saunders   30  18 

P.May../.:   25  18 

W.Partington   25  18 

P.  Clatterbuck   20  13 

F.Forbes   20  12 
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FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  the  Man  Who  is  Out  of  Doors 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — 
the  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the  lumber- 
man, the  engineer,  the  prospector,  the 
miner — will  find  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Gar- 
ments wonderfully  comfortable  and  dur- 
able for  outdoor  life. 

Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps, 
colic  bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery, 
shirts,  pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans, 
spencers,  knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves, 
etc. 


A    FULLY    ILLUSTRATED  n-    I  »  17 rrD  Sanitary  WooHenrQ  ifMrrrn 

CATALOGUE    WILL    BE  UK.JALGLK        Syitem              USUI  IV 

SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICA-  Toronto             Montreal  Winnipeg 

tion.  British  "founded  1883". 


BAKER 
GUNS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

For  fifty  years  known  to  shooters  in  America  as  the  most  reliable  gun  at  a  moderate  price. 
For  accuracy  and  durability  nothing  better  at  any  price. 

Sole  Selling  Agents,  THE  H.  &  D.  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO. 
314  Broadway,  New  York  30  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


THE  RAT  SEASON  WILL  SOON  BE  HERE 
AND  FUR  IS  GOING  UP 

GOING  out  for  the  RATS?  If  so,  write  at  once  for  our  Catalogue  and  look  up  the  "Trap- 
pers Specials." 

These  canoes  are  the  result  of  many  years'  experimenting  and  are  essentially  what  they  are 
called. 

Light  enough  to  be  carried  on  one's  shoulder  leaving  the  other  hand  free  for  gun  or  traps 
and  at  the  same  time  having  the  greatest  carrying  carrying  of  any  canoe  on  earth  for  their 
weight  and  size. 

THE  LAKEFIELD  CANOE^AND  BOAT  CO.,  LIMITED 
Builders  of  high  class  canoes  and  boats  for  every  known  purpose. 
LAKEFIELD  ONTARIO  CANADA 
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W.  Sifton   20  9 

C.Morrison..   10  6 

R.May   10  6 


J.  Dewey   40  17 

C.  Clatterbuck   20  15 

A.  Christopher   20  15 

A.Armburst   10  6 


BEAMSVILLE  GUN  CLUB. 

Thursday  afternoon,  March  3.  the  newly  organ- 
ized Beamsville  Gun  Club  held  their  second  shoot. 
The  scores  were: — 

Shot  at  Broke 

A.Schnick   50  48 

D.  H.Konkle   50  46 

W.  Hunsberry,   75  68 

T.W.  Woodlapd   50  45 

G.  Tufford   25  20 

Dick  Glover   25  19 

R.J.Montgomery   75  60 

Wm.  Sinclair   15  9 

C.  H.  Prudhomme   40  24 

D.  Lane   50  32 

E.  Culp   50  31 

S.Hodges   20  14 

P.Hodges   10  7 

H.  Boughner   35  23 

DocSmale   25  14 

H.Reid   25  17 

Mrx.  Montgomery   15  7 

H.Tufford   35  17 

A.  House  T..  25  11 

S.H.  Shields   25  8 

W.D.  Culp   10  2 

E.Sanns   25  6 


GARDEN  CITY  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Garden  City  Gun  Club  held  their  regular  shoot 
on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  5,  with  a  good  attendance 
of  shooters.  Considering  the  weather  some  very  good 
scores  were  made.  The  four  special  prizes  being  won 
by: — First,  A.  McGhie;  second  11.  W.  Hunsberry, 
third,  Will  Jones;  fourth,  M.  Honsberger. 

Following  are  the  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke 

H.  W.  Hunsberry   75  66 

T.  Jenckes   70  61 

M.  Honsberger   70  52 

A.  K.Wismer   70  44 

J.  Partington   70  43 

Geo.  Clatterbuck   70  57 

J.Troup   70  58 

T.Forbes   70  42 

A.  McGhie   60  53 

W.  Jones    60  43 

H.  Clatterbuck   60  41 

H.  Killaly   60  38 

A.  McGlashan   60  27 

D.  Troup   60  42 

E.  White   60  47 

W.Partington   50  31 

Don  Troup   50  28 

J.  Evans   50  22 

A.Notman   50  31 


ST.  HUBERT  GUN  CLUB. 

Joe  Dionne  was  the  big  gun  Saturday  afternoon, 
March  5,  at  the  New  Orchard  Beach  traps.  Joe 
pulled  down  all  the  prizes  on  the  class  "A"  list.  The 
club  spoon  for  the  high  gun  on  the  50  targets  fell  to 
his  gun  with  a  total  of  47.  N.  Brownlee  had  a  handi- 
cap of  two.  A  special  prize  for  top  score  was  donated 
by  Frank  Bedard  and  Joe.  Dionne  and  Norman  Brown- 
lee fought  it  out  in  two  extra  events,  the  spoon  winner 
coming  out  ahead  by  two  birds  on  the  25.  The  spoon 
for  the  1st  event  also  was  taken  care  of  by  the  big 
noise.  The  only  thing  he  shared  was  the  high  gun 
honors  with  N.  Brownlee,  each  having  47  out  of  50 
a  good  showing  in  view  of  somewhat  adverse  weather 
conditions,  an  east  wind  and  a  tricky  light. 

The  spoon  for  the  class  B  shooters  was  won 
Horace  Merrill.  The  popular  ex-hockey  player  put  a 
good  score  of  30  on  the  50  birds.  Sammy  Hebert 
and  H.  G.  Roger  were  right  behind  with  scores  of  27. 
A  spoon  for  high  gun  and  special  prizes  for  beginners 
will  be  placed  on  the  program  each  week-end. 

Tom  Baird  made  a  run  of  41  straight,  incidentally 
copping  spoon  two  with  15  in  a  row.  The  field  captain 
wasted  five  birds  as  sighters  in  the  first  event  before  he 
got  going  and  then  got  all  the  rest  on  the  50  bird  race. 
A  score  of  10  straight  was  good  for  spoon  three  in  favor 
of  N.  Brownlee.  S.  E.  Sangster  won  spoon  four  after 
a  shoot-off  with  Fred  Runge,  with  scores  of  13  and  15. 
Instead  of  5  events  at  10  targets,  the  program  read 
two  events  at  ten  targets  and  two  at  15  divided  as 
shown  in  detail  of  scores  following: 

Targets        10  15  10  15— Tl 

Jos.  Dionne   10  14    9  14—47 

N.  Brownlee   10  13  10  14—47 

T.  Baird   5  15  10  15—45 

E.  L.  Fuller   10  13    8  12—43 

J.  R.  Booth,  Jr   9  12    9  12—42 

S.E.  Sangster   9  12    7  13—41 

P.Watters   8  13    8  12—41 

H.I.Barber...   5  13    7  12—37 

Geo.Easdale   8    9    9  10—36 

W.A.Johnston   6  11    7  11—35 

Frank  Bedard   6    8    7  12—33 

H.Merrill   5  11    5  9—30 

F.  Runge   7    5    5  13—30 

W.Skillen   5    9    7  8—29 

S.  Hebert   7    7    5  8—27 

H.G.Roger   7    9    5  6—27 

Shoot-off  for  spoon  in  event  No.  4. — Sangster,  15; 
Runge,  12. 

Shoot-off  high  gun  prize,  brace  chickens,  Frank 
Bedard  donor — 1st,  2nd, 
Dionne,    12x15;         Brownlee,  12x15. 
Dionne,    10x10;         Brownlee,  8x10. 

Extra  event  at  15  birds — Baird,  13;  Barber,  12. 


Hamilton  Angling  Club 


On  Thursday,  January  13th,  about  fifteen 
of  Hamilton's  prominent  anglers  held  a  meet- 
ing, the  object  of  which  was  to  form  an 
angling  club  in  that  city.  The  Rev.  G.  W. 
Tebbs  of  Burlington  was  chairman  and  gave 
the  opening  address,  outlining  the  purpose  of 
the  meeting.  It  was  unanimously  decided 
to  form  a  club  and  the  following  officers  were 
appointed: 

President,  B.  E.  Webster;  vice-president, 
J.  R.  Dixon;  secretary,  H.  W.  Banks;  treas- 
urer. F.  C.  Tebbs.  The  executive  also 
included  the  following  anglers: — A.  Beare, 
J.  Green,  A.  King,  J.  G.  Sweetlove  and  J.  E. 
Zimmerman. 

Hamilton,  with  its  splendid  bay  affords  a 


veritable  fisherman's  paradise  and  while  the 
waters  at  the  present  time  are  not  just  as 
healthy  as  of  old,  it  is  expected  that  with  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  new  angling  club,  it 
will  shortly  be  all  that  could  be  desired. 


Trapshootingat  the  Sportsmen's  Show 

Adam  Schrimff  of  Perth  Ambey,  N.J., 
made  a  perfect  score  shooting  at  100  birds  in 
the  world's  Indoor  Amateur  Championship 
at  the  recent  Sportsmen's  Show  held  in  New 
York.  n  After  winning  this  event  he  continued 
to  shoot  making  a  straight  run  of  152.  Schrimff 
used  a  Fox  gun  in  making  this  remarkable 
score. 
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LEFT!  MARK!  BANG!  SPLASH! 

The  clinker  is  shoved  out  of  the  monkey  hide  and  you  pick  up  a  single. 
Another  victory  for  Mason' s — the  old  reliable  decoys.  We  make  them 
for  all  species  in  several  grades.    A  post  card  brings  our  free  catalogue. 


MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 


5901  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R. 


Detroit,  Mich. 


Lauren  tide  House 
Fish  and  Game  Reserves 

Lake  Edward,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

For  your  spring  fishing  trip,  and  fall 
hunting,  come  to  the  well  known  Lake 
Edward  reserves,  trout  and  moose  very 
plentiful,  also  caribou,  bear,  partridge  and 
ducks. 

Guides,  canoes  and  complete  outfits 
furnished. 

Trips  arranged  to  Lake  Mistassini  and 
Hudson  Bay.    Booklet  sent  on  request. 


Coon,"Rabbits,c?e^ 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C     -  OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


AUTOMOBILE  MOTORS  AND  MECHANISM 

Pocket  size,  265  pp.,  fully  illustrated. 
CONTENTS — The  internal  combustion  engine.  'Principle*  and  construction.  A 
typical  modern  motor,  The  centrifugal  governor,  The  hit-or-miaa  governor.  Car- 
buretor*, The  float  feed  principle.  The  float  chamber  and  jet,  Various  types  of  modern 
construction,  Quality  of  mixture.  Flooding  the  carburetor.  Carburetor  troubles  and 
adjustments  etc.,  Gear  or  Gearing,  Belt  and  Chain  Gearing,  Friction  gear.  Spur  on 
tooth  gearing.  Differential  or  balance  gear,  Shafts  and  their  functions,  The  crank- 
shaft, half  speed  shaft,  countershaft,  etc.,  Lubrication  and  Lubricators,  Pumps  and 
their  purposes.  Motor  misfiring,  causes  and  remedies.  Noises  in  the  Motor,  causes 
and  remedies,  Motor  overheating,  causes  and  remedies,  Electric  motors,  principles 
and  operation.  Steam  cars.  The  engine,  generator,  reverse  gear.  etc. 
Price:  Cloth  Binding,  $1.25. 

ADDRESS  ALL  ORDERS  TO 


W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LIMITED 


Woodstock,  Ontario 


FISHERMEN ! 


Do  You  Want  a  Collapsible  Minnow  Trap  ? 

IT  WILL  COST  YOU  NO  MONEY— ONLY  A  LITTLE  TIME. 


?  j 


Just  send  us  FOUR  new  subscriptions  to  ROD  AND  GUN  at  $1.50 
per  annum  each,  and  we  will  send  you  postpaid,  an  unbreakable,  celluloid,  f 
collapsible  minnow  trap,  value  $3.00,  manufactured  by  A.  J.  Algate,  Toronto,  j 
Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  are  sent  free  on  request. 

Premium  Department 

Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada        -        Woodstock,  Ont. 
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Hardy's,  the  World's  Angling  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split  Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 
HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


THEj"DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  product  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  valua  in  high  class  hand  work.    All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 

Eerts  whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
ave  been  awarded.    Length  9-ft.  weight  5}4  °zs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5%  ozs.; 
10-fL,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 

Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 

GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  on  receipt  of  inquiry. 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


FISHERMEN ! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  fej?,,^ 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old ;  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 
ably  managed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
know  the  business  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it ! 

TheAmerican  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  how  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated.   Published  monthly. 

Special  Trial  Subscription  <M  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers         *P  *  •  tW 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00; 
Canada,  $2.35;         Foreign,  $2.60. 

Sand  Cheek  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 


HUNTERS  ^TRAPPERS 

YOU  CAN 

DOUBLE   YOUR  DOLLARS 

BY  GATHERING 


ROOTS 

AND 

HERBS 


and  GROWINGflMEDICAL  PLANTS 

Ginseng,  $15.00;  Golden  Seal,  $6.00  per 
lb.,  and  many  others. 
The  most  Profitable,  Healthful  and 
Enjoyable 
OUTDOOR  OCCUPATION. 

Write  for  FREE  PART IC  ULARS  and  Price  List 
of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

O.  A.  TWITCHELL 

Reg.  Ph.  and  Herbalist 
Box  70  WEST  MILAN,  N.H. 
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TELLS   HOW  FAR   YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable. 

Indispensable  to  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially to  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pleasure— anywhere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.     •    Toronto,  Canada 
Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


ALL 
CANADIAN 
MADE 


This  Is  the 
1921 
Canuck 
Model 
single  shot, 
22  cal. 
.bolt  action  rifle 

Manufactured  by 

The  H.  W.  Cooey 
Machine  &  Arms  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


SOLD  TO  THE,TRADE  BY: 


Revillon  Wholesale,  Ltd. 
Marshall- Wells,  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance,  Ltd. 
Nelson  Hardware  Co. 
McLennan  McFelly  Co. 
Hudson  Bay  Co. 
J.  H.  Ashdown. 
TisdalU,  Ltd. 
Merrick-Anderson. 
Miller-Morse,  Ltd. 


Alex.  Martin  Sporting  Gds. 
Morrison-Blackwood.  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Adams. 
Western  Canada  Hardware. 
Caverhill  Learmont  Ltd. 
D.  H.  Howden  Co. 
H.  S.  Howland  Sons  &  Co. 
Hobb  Hdw.  Co. 
Kennedy  Hardware". 
Lewis  Bros. 


Marshall- Wells  Alberta  Co. Rice  Lewis  &  Son. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Leggat.  Wood,  Alexander  &  James. 
John  Hallam,  Limited.      Revillon  Freres 

Retailed  by  All  Good  General  Merchants. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  -hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  the  name 
and  calibre  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trips. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind 
of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  St. John's  Nf Id. 


3PQRT5MANS  FJRIENIT 
Odorless,  colorless,  clean  to  use, 
unaffected  by  climatic  changes, 
Nyoil  positively  keeps  rust 
away  from  firearms  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  makes  itself  so 
generally  useful  as  to  become 
indispensable  to  the  outdoor  man. 
The  steady  growth  of  its  popularity 
among  sportsmen  is  due  to  the 
satisfaction  obtained  from  Its 
use.  Ask  your  dealer.  Lai ge  handy 
can,  35c  postpaid.  Trial  bottle  15c. 
Wm.  F.  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  poach  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  he  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1.00 
and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co.  Dept.  C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 
EXCHANGE  DEPT. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


Fox  Ranching — Select  stock  for  sale.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Literature  free.  Blake  Vannatter,  Georgetown, 
Ontario.  1-TF 

FOR  SALE — Two  ferrets,  one  year  old;  2  year  old 
beagle  bitch  and  pup;  12  gauge  gun.  Bargain.  Leaving 
for  the  West.   Arthur  Parsons,  Beachville,  Ont.         4  IT 


FOR  SALE — Black  bear,  one  year  old,  tame. 
Edwards,  Carr  P.  O.,  Ont. 


Hector 
4  IT 


WANTED — Ten  pair  1921  bear  cubs,  the  smaller  the 
better,  any  sex  or  color.  Can  also  use  live  snowy  Arctic 
horned  and  great  gray  owls.  Portage  Wild  Animal  Co., 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba.  4  2T 


DOGS 


FOR  SALE— Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

1-TF 


THE  BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS  OF  BERRY, 
KY.,  offer  for  sale,  Setters  and  Pointers,  Fox  and  Cat 
Hounds,  Wolf  and  Deer  Hounds,  Coon  and  Opposum 
Hounds,  Varmint  and  Rabbit  Hounds,  Bear  and  Lion 
Hounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All  dogs  shipped  on  trial, 
purchaser  to  judge  the  quality,  satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
money  refunded. 

Remit  American  Exchange  only.  Canadian  paper  not 
accepted,  as  rate  of  collection  is  prohibitive. 

Eighty-four  page  highly  illustrated,  instructive,  and  in- 
teresting  catalogue  for  ten  cents  in  coin.  5-TF 

FOR  SALE — Two  black  and  tan  fox  hound  bitches,  two 
years.  Guaranteed  rabbit-proof  and^  stayers,  $20.00 
each.  One  experienced  deer  hound  dog,  three  years,  $18.00. 
One  blue-ticked  beagle  bitch,  one  year;  started  on  rabbits, 
$18.00.  One  fox  terrier  bitch,  three  years.  Guaranteed 
hunter  and  killer;  month's  trial  given.  Price  $30.00. 
Fox  terrier  pups;  dogs  $10.00,  bitches  $5.00.  J.  S.  Ellis, 
Alhston,  Ontario.  4  IT 

Female  foxhound  pups;  mother  half  bloodhound;  great 
fox,  deer,  raccoon  hunting  strain;  bargain — five  dollars 
each.  English  pointer  puppies;  foxhound  pups  pedigreed, 
pure  blooded  Walker  stock  from  the  blood  of  champions. 
Above  pups  will  hunt  this  fall  and  winter.  Get  busy. 
Melville  Robinson,  Kingston,  Ontario.  4  IT 

WANTED — Beagle  bitch,  nine  months  or  over;  good 
hunting  strain,  pedigreed,  fifteen  inches  or  over.  Price 
reasonable.    Byshe,  384  MacLaren  St.,  Ottawa.       4  IT 

WANTED — Foxhounds,  six  to  twelve  months  old  at 
reasonable  price.  Elias  Chicoine,  38  Girouard  St.,  St. 
Hyacinth,  p.  Q.  4  it 

FOR  SALE  or  exchange  for  pedigreed  beagle  dog,  a 
Walker  strain,  imported  foxhound,  (male)  pedigreed  and 
registered  with  the  "National  Foxhunter's  Association," 
U.  S.  A.;  two  years  old;  black,  white  and  tan  color;  runs 
hare,  jack  rabbit  and  deer.  H.  Newlands,  36  John  St., 
Gait.  4  it 

3  year,  male  foxhound,  5  year  female  beagle.  Guaran- 
teed on  deer  and  fox.  H.  Atkinson,  Campbellford,  Ont. 
  4  IT 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


FOR  SALE — Black  cocker  spaniel,  house  broken,  fond 
of  children  and  partly  trained  on  rabbits.  A  snap"  at 
$15.00.    W.  J.  Stoddart,  Woodville,  Ont.  4  IT 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  hound,  female,  partly  broken,  14 
months,  won  4  thirds  Brantford,  May  show.  Free  service, 
registered  dog,  due  April.  Price  $25.00.  Send  for  photos. 
R.  Prime,  18  Port  St.,  Brantford,  4  IT 

Beagles.rabbit  hounds,  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds. 
Circular  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  4  2T 

PUG  DOGS  WANTED— Wish  to  purchase  males  or 
females,  young  stock  or  grown.  Give  color,  age  and  price. 
Geo.  A.  Brown,  RD.  2,  York,  Pa.  4  IT 

 ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES.  

Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes  an  auto- 
mobile or  marine  engine  like  new,  send  for  circular.  Guar- 
antee Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  1-TF 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder.  All  new.  Write  for  further  particulars 
stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet, 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.  This  is  a  new  launch, 
now  ready  for  delivery.  For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — Buffalo  10  h.p.,  four  cylinder,  marine 
engine  complete,  with  shaft  and  bronze  wheel,  wizard 
magneto  Two  hundred  dollars,  f.o.b.  Port  Rowan  or 
Port  Dover.  S.  B.  Cook,  Long  Point  Light,  Port  Rowan. 
Phone  31  R4.  4  IT 

FOR  SALE — Eleven  foot  Chestnut  canoe,  used  only  a 
few  times  and  in  Al  condition.  This  is  an  excellent 
trapper's  boat;  also  have  for  sale  Eaton  poultry  house, 
never  used,  size  6x6  and  a  7x7  wedge  tent  used  one  season. . 
Make  me  an  offer.  Apply  to  C.  E.  Sykes,  Metagama, 
Ont.,  Via  Cartier.  4  IT 

 GUNS  

Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Special 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  Reduced  loads 
for  small  game  shooting.  Fired  shells  reloaded.  Henry 
Bros.,  69  Cordova,  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C.  11-11T 

FOR  SALE — 45  Colt  automatic,  extra  magazine  and 
holster;  all  brand  new.  Will  ship  C.O.D.  Send  permit  to 
purchase  same  with  your  letter,  $30.00.  R.  E.  Thornton, 
Box  111,  Woodstock,  N.  B.  4  IT 

FACTORY  SECRETS  on  gun  rebluing  and  smokeless 

Eowder  formula  mailed  for  $1.00.  E.J.  Simon,  Dept.  Rg., 
>ane,  Wis.  4  2T 


FOR  SALE — Colt  auto,  pistol,  .32  Cal.,  slightly  used 
but  in  Al  condition.  Box  30,  Rod  and  Gun,  Woodstock, 
Ont.  4  IT 


WANTED — .303  Lee  Enfield,  short  barrel  model; 
barrel  and  action  must  be  in  good  condition.  State  price. 
L.  S.  Bryson,  33  Fifth  Ave.,  Mt.  Dennis,  Ont.  4  IT 

32-40  target  rifle,  Winchester  action,  set  trigger,  Win- 
chester wind  gauge  combination,-  disc  bead  and  aperture 
front  sight,  heavy  30  in.  half  octagon  barrel,  Hudson 
bullet  mould,  bullet  seater,  powder  measure  complete. 
Gun  in  first  class  condition,  bore  in  perfect  condition. 
Will  express  it  to  first  party  forwarding  $35.00  and  copy 
of  permit  to  purchase.    Bert  Hacking,  Listowel,  Ont. 

4  IT 

New  256  Newton,  with  peep  sight,  cartridges,  $90.00, 
or  will  trade  for  new  280  Ross,  Model  10.  George  Mawson, 
Box  52,  Creston,  B.  C.  4  IT 
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FOR  SALE — New  Remington,  model  fourteen,  high 
power,  slide  action  hammerless  32  calibre  rifle.  $50.00: 
New  Stevens  twelve  gauge,  double .  barrel  hammerless 
shot  gun  $30.00;  Savage  32  Automatic  revolver,  good  as 
new  $20.00;  Savage  model  1904  ,  22  calibre  rifle,  good  as 
new,  $10.00.    George  Mawson,  Creston,  B.  C  4  2T 

EXCHANGE — New  Savage  rifle  and  loading  outfit  for 
high   power  binoculars.    N.  A.   Meyer,  Granby,  Que. 
 4  IT 

FOR  SALE— A  W.  W.  Greener  shotgun,  12  gauge 
ejector;  full  choke;  only  used  a  few  times,  cost  $250. 
Must  be  sold.  First  reasonable  offer  accepted.  For 
particulars  write,  Mrs.  Ruby  Sallows,  Dunmore,  Alta. 

4  IT 

FOR  SALE— 25-20  S.S.  Stevens  No.  45,  specially  selected 
28  inch  No.  2  barrel  Sheutzen  buttplate,  target  sights. 
Perfect  condition,  $25.00.  A.  Morris,  Dufferin  Ave., 
Sherbrooke,  Que.  4  IT 

BARGAINS — Winchester  32  special,  new,  with  case, 
80  factory  shells,  auxiliary  chamber,  $40.00.  Automatic 
pistol.  Browning,  calibre  32  Colt  auto,  20  shells,  new, 
$26.00.  Remington  22.  takedown,  octagon  barrel,  sheard 
sights,  700  long  shells,  second  hand,  $20.00.  Each 
guaranteed  as  stated.  Send  money  order,  any  distance. 
C.  R.  Darough,  Nelson,  B.  C.  4  IT 

Union  pump  gun,  12  gauge,  excellent  condition  or  would 
trade  for  good  automatic  pistol.  C.  C.  Wheeler,  Paris, 
Ont.  4  IT 

Would  trade  250  Savage  in  Al  condition,  for  33  Win- 
chester half  magazine  preferred,  or  Model  1895  carbine 
30.06.    E.  S.  Meiklejohn,  Wilkie,  Sask.  4  IT 

FOR  SALP: — 8  bore  shot  gun,  36  inch  close  shooting, 
full  choke  barrel,  under  lever,  English  make,  in  good 
condition,  sound  and  reliable.  $25.00.  Webley  target 
revolver,  .455  Cal.,  iy2  inch  barrel  wind  gauge  sights, 
splendid  weapon  in  new  condition  with  holster,  $25.00; 
25-20  Winchester  reloading  set  with  moulds,  150  high 
velocity  cartridges,  $10.00.    M.  Neely,  Bellevue,  Alberta. 

4  IT 

FOR  SALE — Savage  250  lever  action,  gold  bead,  Lyman 
leaf,  rear  peep,  new  condition.  Price  sixty  dollars. 
G.  R.  Halliday,  Speers  P.  O.,  Sask.  4  IT 

FOR  SALE — One  9  M.M.  Luger  auto-loading  pistol 
with  extra  magazine  and  holster,  complete  $15.00;  also 
one  Smith  and  Wesson  .455  calibre  revolver  with  holster 
and  cleaning  rod,  $45.00  Apply,  Ross.  E.  Smith,  R.  R. 
No.  5,  Kingston,  Ontario,  Canada.  4  IT 

FOR  SALE— 22  Savage  H.  P.  rifle,  factory  sights;  in 
fair  condition.   $25  takes  it      S.   Hutton,  Pinkham,  Sask. 

4  IT 

FOR  SALE — New  .35  Remington  pump  in  leather 
bound  case,  40  cartridges;  rifle  fired  nine,  times,  and  in 
factory  condition,  $55.00.    Box  27,  ROD  AND  GUN. 

4  IT 


SPECIALS 


GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock-Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guaranteed 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32",  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engraved.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 


BROCK'S 


The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


OLD  MONEY  WANTED. 


We  Buy  and  Sell  Old  Coins.  $2  to  $500  each  paid  for 
hundreds  of  coins  dated  before  1895.  You  may  have  a 
valuable  coin  and  not  know  it.  Send  ten  cents  for  new 
illustrated  coin  value  book,  4x6.  Guaranteed  prices 
shown.  Get  posted  at  once.  Clarke  Coin  Co.,  Box  134 
Le  Roy,  N.Y.  2-3T 


Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
seed.    Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-TF 

YOUR  FUTURE  FORETOLD:— Send  dime, birthdate 
for  truthful,  reliable  convincing  trial  reading.  Hazel 
Hause,  Box  215,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  3-2T 

WANTED — Old  catalogues  of  firearms  and  Sports- 
man's supplies,  back  files  of  Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  Arms 
and  the  Man,  etc.,  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley  No.  4  Mohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y.  3-3T 

FOR  SALE— 35c  each— ROD  AND  GUN  covers, 
mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  ready  for  framing  and  suitable 
for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  TF 

FOREIGN  STAMPS. 

100  Foreign  stamps  sent  free.  Cornish  Company, 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  4  IT 

The  August  1915  and  March  1919  issues  of  ROD  AND 
GUN  IN  CANADA,  advertised  for  in  the  last  issue,  have 
now  been  received, 'and  we  wish  to  thank  our  many  friends 
for  their  kind  courtesy  in  responding  so  promptly  and 
generously  to  this  request.    ROD  AND  GUN.         4  IT 

FOR  SALE — Indian  spring  frame  motorcycle,  twin 
7.  H.  P.,  model  1914,  in  running  order;  a  special  bargain 
at  $65  for  quick  sale;  Prestolite  tank  lamp  and  combination 
brackets  for  same  $15;  Prestolite  tank  $10;  world  famous 
22  B.  S.  A.  air  rifle,  cost  $36.25  less  than  a  year  ago.  $27 
takes  it,  including  thousand  rounds;  22  Savage  repeater 
model  1909,  will  nave  same  equipped  with  new  barrel  at 
factory  and  forwarded  upon  receipt  of  $25;  American  fox 
hound,  2  years  old;  fine  large  dog,  snapshot  on  request, 
$20.    Box  29,  ROD  AND  GUN.  4  IT 

WANTELV^At  once,  small  second-hand  trapper's,  or 
canoe,  silk  tent.  One,  fifteen  foot  canvas  covered  canoe, 
in  good  condition.    Apply  Box  767,   Pembroke,  Ont. 

4  IT 

United  States  Government  binoculars  6x30  super- 
luminous,  day,  night  prisms;  pupilary  adjustment;  vision 
150  yards  at  1000  yards  beautiful  case,  strap  and  neck 
strap,  $28.  Field  glasses  3x,  $4.75.  List  different  sizes. 
DuMaur:er  Company,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

4  IT- 
WANTED — 7  or  8  power  binoculars,  prismatic.  State 
in  what  condition  and  price  in  first  letter.    Address  to 
Box  127,  Nordegg,  Alberta.  4  IT 

WILD  DUCK  ATTRACTIONS. 

TERRELL'S  WILD  RICE  SEED  planted  now  will 
attract  more  ducks  next  fall.  Results  GUARANTEED. 
Write  Clyde  Terrell,  Dept.  T.  148,  Oshkosh,  Wis.    4  IT 

SKINS  AND  CLAWS. 

WANTED — Indian  relics  and  beadwork,  grizzly  bear 
claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert  Heath,  444  East 
42nd  Street,  Chicago.  4  TF 

grade  twelve  gauge  hammerless 
|>35.    George  Mawson,  Creston, 
4  IT 


Remington  Standard 
pump  action  shot  gun, 
B.  C. 


TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

WANTED — Scalps  and  horns  of  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
etc.,  also  dead  white  owls,  horned  owls,  hawks,  etc.,  suit- 
able for  mounting.  M.  J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  989 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  3-3T 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition.   Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Woodstock. 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

1 0-TF 

A  SPLENDID  MEDIUM— 

Either  space  or  classified  advertising  in  ROD 
AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  is  productive  of  ex- 
cellent results.  Rates  on  application.  Drop  a 
line  to  W.  J.  TAYLOR  LIMITED,  Publisher, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
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GUNS 


AT  REDUCED  PRICES 

TO  CLEAR  STOCK  ON  HAND 


GUNS 


These  guns  are  all  in  stock  for  prompt  shipment.  Prices  will  not  be  lower 
this  year  and  are  offered  only  while  stock  lasts.  This  offering  may  not 
appear  again.    Send  orders  along  at  once. 


20  only  Remington  12  ga.  Pump  guns 
30"  full  choke  barrel-brand  new,  regular 
price  $69.75,  Special  $54.50 

10  only  Remington,  22  Remington  special 
calibre,  24"  octagon  barrel,  brand  new, 
regular  price  $40.00,  special   $27.50 


5  only  Remington  22  automatic,  new, 
regular  price  $55.00,  Special  39.75 

20  only  Remington  pump  action  rifle,  T.D., 
brand  new,  choice  of  30-32  or  35  cal. 
regular  price  $68.00,  special  $49.50 


10  only  Winchester  32  special  26"  octagon 
barrel,  new,  regular  $56.50,  spec- 
ial $39.25 

3  only  Winchester  self  loading  401  cal. 
new,  regular  $79.90.  special  $57.75 

5  only  303  Savage,  26"  round  barrel,  new, 
regular  $64.40,  special  $48.50 


5  only  Winchester  38-55,  26"  round  barrel, 
brand  new,  regular  $46.75,  special  $36.50 

5  only  Winchester  30-30,  26"  round  barrel, 
new,  regular  $49.75,  special  $38.75 

5  only  Winchester  30-30,  20"  Carbine,  new, 
regular  price  $48.50,  special  $36.50 

We  have  cartridges  for  all  of  the  above  rifles  at  equally  low  prices. 

To  comply  with  the  new  Dominion  Law,  get  a  permit  from  your  local  Chief  of  Police 
and  send  to  us  with  your  order. 

50  only  Used  Shot  Guns  and  Rifles  in  Various  Calibres  and  Makes  at  Consistent  Prices. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  LIST. 

TEMTS 

New  Prices  on  Wall  Tents. 

100  only  10  x  12,  7  ft.  6  inch,  high,  3  ft.  wall, 
8  ounce  duck,  new  $21.00 


50  only  7  x  9,  7  ft.  high,  3  ft.  wall,  8  ounce 
duck,  new  $15.00 

10  only  Army  bell  tents,  12  oz.  duck,  used  but 
in  good  serviceable  condition,  complete, 
each  $25.00 


THE 


D.  PIKE  C2 

123  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO 


A  MOTOR    BOAT  THAT  WILL  GO  ANY  PLACE   YOU  CAN  ROW 


rocks 
ibove) 
Propeller 
e  time 


All  Disappearing  Propeller  Boats 

are  equipped  with  a  patented  device  giving  them  numerous 
advantages  over  all  other  boats  among  thlm  being? 

1.  UfUjgof  lever  automatically  controls  speed  of  engine  and 
2'  AnperPhourfr0rn  sUf?hteSt  forward  movement  to  9  y2  miles 
3'  InCprreoapSeller.fr0m  2  l°         mUeS  PGr  hoUr  over  rear-driven 

4.  One  pull  of  control  lever  gives  as  clean  a  keelson  as  skiff. 

5.  Automatic  propeller  protection. 

6.  Propeller  mid-ship  stabilizes  as  centre  board  to  sailboat. 

7.  Can  remove  propeller  while  sitting  in  boat 

8.  Vibration  eliminated. 

9.  Steers  from  all  parts  of  boat. 

10.  Boat  always  on  even  keel. 

11.  Propeller  at  all  times  thoroughly  submerged. 

12.  Engine  and  device  so  placed  no  available  room  lost. 

l3'  ljWk™»&&U^  automatically  throttling  engine, 

14.  Can  be  pulled  out  on  beach  or  dock  same  as  a  rowboat. 

15.  So  simpje  of  operation  a  child  can  run  it. 

Standard  equipment  includes  Silent  Dis-Pro.  High  Speed 
Marine  Lng.ne,  Maxim  Silencer  and  one  pair  select 


Oars. 


Dis-Pro  Starter 


n.!i,>TfeerffhaS  be<Jn  sPef.^y  designed  for  the  Disappearing  Pro- 
?n  ^?  n  w?nderful  llLt|e.  starter  that  costs  nothing  to  operate 
an  j  s,  ie^anSPtfrfth^UrMen1Sme  wi,th  a  sli^ht  Pressure  of  the  Sot 
tirel '  el?mingatPd  Thf  dTg?l  ^  ?  Possible  back-fire  is  en^ 
ureiy  eliminated.     The  control  board,  being  n  centre  of  the  boat 

KSp  iS£,y  SUy|  ln  °ne rPlaie  and>  !lke  the  driVer  of  a  ca?,  you 
SiYnH  ThyicaPnPlK,nCe  f°r  the  operation  of  your  boat  right  at 
thand  This  enables  you  to  have  your  engine  nicelv  encased 
thereby  adding  to  the  appearance  and  the8  cleanliness  of  your 

run  «  hnV,rWh«nt,an  aH  r<?und'  absolutely  safe  and  easily  handled 
25  mfl"^  ^1  1?'  aPnroxin^te  speed  9  to  9V2  miles  per  hour,  and 
25  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  we  advise  placing  your  order  NOW 
and  assure  you  prompt  delivery.  i>ww 
Orders  are  now  being  accepted  for  1921  Spring  Delivery  A 
SSl'july  15th°°  SeCUreS  y°Ur  b°at  Crated  readfforshSmenl 

Send  for  Fully  Descriptive  Literature  Showing  Boats  and  Engine* 
in  Actual  Colors. 

Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co., 

Limited 

Largest  Motor  Boat  Builders  in  Canada 

Head  Office  and  Show  Rooms— 92  KING  STREET  W.f  TORONTO,  CAM. 

U.  S.  A.  Offices— 725  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 


Getting  'Em  Quick  and  Often— 
with  Remington  U.M.C. 

Remington  UMC  Metallic  Cartridges  guar- 
antee complete  shooting  satisfaction  from  the 
big  game  calibres  down  to  the  .22's. 

The  shooter,  either  in  the  open  or  on  the 
target  range,  knows  the  vital  importance  of 
choosing  his  cartridges  with  care. 

The  guarantee  printed  upon  the  Red^Ball 
Label  has  back  of  it  an  experience  of  over 
fifty  years  in  cartridge  manufacture.  Sports- 
men by  the  thousands,  who  call  for  Reming- 
ton UMC,  will  take  no  other  brand. 

The  Dealer  who  shows  the  Red  Bill  of  Remington 
UMC  is  a  good  man  to  deal  with. 

Remington  UMC  of  Canada,  Limited 


Windsor,  Ontario 


Trout  Season  Opens 

May  1st 


Don't  rush  off  at  the  last 
minute  and  buy  a  lot  of  junk. 
Allcock,  Laight  and  Westwood 

have  been  in  the  fishing  tackle  business  for  more  ihan 
100  years.    "Stag"  and  "Beaver"  brand  tackle  is 

famous  among  experienced  anglers  all  over  the  world  The  best 
dealers  throughout  Canada  carry  our  tackle.  If  you  can't  find  what 
you  want  locally,  write  to  us  direct.    We'll  lose  no  time. 

A  Beautifully  Light  Trout  Rod 

You'll  never  know  the  full  pleasure  of  trout  fishing  until  you 
use  a  really  light  rod. 

Our  Fairy  Trout  Rod  comes  in  two  sizes — 2%  ounces,  llA  feet 
long;  and  3}4  ounces,  83^  feet  long.    It  was  originally  built  for  a 

lady's  rod,  but  everybody  who  tries  it  wants  one,  and  we  sell  more  of  them  for 
men  than  for  ladies  now.  Hand  built  from  the  best  split  cane  procurable, 
closely  whipped.  Three  joints;  two  tops;  patent  telescope  suction  ferules; 
solid  cork  handle;  universal  reel  seat,  bronze  fittings. 


Price,  $25 
Trout  Reels 

We  handle  all  the  ad- 
vertised reels.  Write  us. 

Read  This  Letter 


Detroit,  Mich.,  Oct.  8,  1920. 

"Gentlemen: — This  summer  Mr.  Vic- 
tor Cramer,  Mr.  W.  E.  Metzger  and  I 
each  puichased  from  you  one  of  your 
new  little  2Y2  oz.,  iy2  ft.  fly  rods.  I 
purchased  this  rod  for  the  purpose  of 
bass  fishing  in  the  Georgian  Bay  district, 
and  I  thought  possibly  ycu  might  want 
to  know  the  result  and  the  pleasure  I 
had  out  of  it." 

"I  used  a  very  small  spinner  and  small 
hook,  with  small  frogs  or  worms.  I  used 
a  small,  single  acting  fly  reel  and  light 
line.  During  the  time  I  was  up  there, 
I  caught  at  least  one  hundred  and  fifty 
bass  and  probably  as  many  more  pick- 
erel and  pike  on  this  outfit.  Mj  largest 
pike  was  pounds  and  my  largest  bass 
5^2  pounds.  The  average  fish  that  I 
caught  would  weigh  from         to  4^ 

Eounds.    I  never  lost  a  fish  after  once 
ooking  him  on  this  outfit,  and  I  had 
more  pleasure  in  catching  one  fish  than 
I  would  have  had  in  catching  half  a  dozen 
with  an  ordinary  heavy  casting  outfit." 
Yours  very  truly, 

(signed)  H.H.KNEPPER. 


Agate  Mounted,  $30 
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Trout  Creels 

White  split  French 
willow  trout  baskets — 
$2.00,  $3.00,  $4.00, 
$5.00. 


English  Fly  Books 

If  you  want  a  good  fly  book  at  a 
moderate  price,  choose  one  of  these. 

Pigskin  cover  with  two  pockets  fast- 
ened with  press  buttons;  aluminum 
leaves;  hooks  allow  for  different  lengths 
of  gut.  Eight  springs  each  side  of  leaf  ; 
two  real  parchment  pockets  with  flaps 
for  leaders;  felt  between  each  leaf 
Price  $5.00. 

"Hercules" 
Trout  Casts 

Our  celebrated  "Hercules"  brand  gut 
trout  casts — 1,  2  and  3  yard  lengths: 
made  from  extra  long  specially  selected 
gut  with  12  to  13  inches  clear  between 

knots. 

No.  3490 — medium  or  stout  weight 
for  trout — 25c  per  yard. 

No.  3499 — tapered  casts  for  trout, 
two-yard  lenglhs,;75c,  three-yard,  $1.00. 


Established  1800  70  King  Street  West,  Toronto 
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NOTE— Sportsman 

There  have  been  placed  on  the  market  a  few  imita- 
tions of  our  world-popular  Sleeping  Robe,  "So 
Beware." 

THE  ONLY  GENUINE  EIDERDOWN 
SLEEPING  ROBE  IS  WOODS  "ARCTIC" 

ONE  QUALITY  ONLY— THE  BEST 

Used  by  men  who  know  how  to  outfit  right  and  light. 
Full  information  from  the  sole  manufacturers. 

Woods  Manufacturing  Co. 

Limited 

OTTAWA,  CANADA 


CLARK'S  PREPARED  FOODS 

ALL  "READY  TO  SERVE." 

Pork  and  Beans,  Devilled  Meats, 

Roast  Beef,  Potted  Meats, 
English  Brawn,                      [CANADIAN  Sliced  Smoked  Beef, 

Veal  Loaf,       BmJmh  Cambridge  Sausages, 
Ox  Tongue,                                          ,  Tongue  Ham  and  Veal, 

Beefsteak  and  Onions,      mSBSBKKm  Stewed  Kidneys, 
Spaghetti  with  Tomato  Sauce  &  Cheese. 
Soups  (13  Kinds)                 Irish  Stew  Corned  Beef  Hash 

Table  Syrup  Peanut  Butter  Tomato  Ketchup,  etc. 

"Everything  for  the  Camp  Kitchen." 

W:  CLARK,  LIMITED,  MONTREAL. 
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Hitting  the  Bulls  eye  Since  1864 


Look  For  This  Trade  Mark 

Accuracy  is  the  finest  recommendation  any  rifle  can 
have.    It  means  everything. 

Balance,  sight  adjustment,  barrel  alignment,  easy- 
trigger  control,  smooth  action,  "feel' '---these  are  the 
qualities  an  accurate  rifle  must  possess. 

High  prices  do  not  necessarily  insure  this  .accuracy, 
but  the  Trade  Mark  that  has  stood  the  acid  test  for 
57  years  does. 

— And  that  was  one  of  the  principal  reasons  the  U.  S. 
Olympic  Rifle  Team  selected  Stevens  last  year. 

You  can  improve  your  shooting  with  a  Stevens. 

For  all  ages,  for  all  needs,  at  all  prices. 

J.  STEVENS  ARMS  COMPANY 

CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS. 
Executive  and  Export  Offices:  50  CHURCH  STREET,  N.  Y.  C. 


Owned  and  Operated  by  SAVAGE  ARMS  CORPORATION,  NEW  YORK 


Stevens  "Armory"  Model  No.  414 
with  which  the  United  States 
Olympic  Rifle  Team  was  equipped. 
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The  above  cartoon  refers  to  the  amendments  to  the  criminal  code  in 
regard  to  firearms.  Have  you  tried  to  buy  a  hunting  knife  since  these 
amendments  came  into  effect?  Mr.  Canadian  you  are  not  supposed  to  do  so 
without  a  PERMIT.  To  buy  a  hunting  knife  with  a  4*4"  blade  you  must 
have  a  PERMIT.  But  you  can  go  to  a  hardware  store  and  buy  a  butcher  knife 
with  a  blade  made  of  the  best  steel,  capable  of  taking  an  edge  and  point  that 
you  could  shove  through  the  ordinary  man  with  a  couple  of  inches  to  spare. 
This  requires  no  permit.  • 

A  few  more  regulations  like  the  above  permit  law  and  the  sportsman's 
pleasure  will  be  a  joke.  Why  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  reasonable  does  a 
Canadian  citizen  have  to  have  a  PERMIT  to  own  a  hunting  knife  or  a  sporting 
rifle? 

The  Government  itself  advertises  Canada's  great  hunting  and  fishing, 
but  evidently  these  law-makers  (?)  are  determined  to  put  as  much  obstruction 
as  possible  in  the  way  of  the  sportsman.  And  believe  us,  O  wise  men  wh6 
passed  the  permit  law,  the  people  who  will  cause  you  trouble,  will  not  be  law- 
abiding  Canadian  sportsmen,  fof  when  a  man,  or  a  body  of  men,  want  to 
commit  murder  or  start  riots  they  do  not  need  either  sporting  rifles  or  hunting 
knives. 
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A  Wonderful  Salmon  Expedition 

"Old  Sport" 


suppose  all  old  fol- 
lowers of  the  gentle 
Walton  get  that 
uneasy  feeling  which 
comes  over  one  with 
the  advent  of  the 
early  days  of  June, 
and  takes  more  de- 
termined hold  as  the 
days  go  on  and  July  gets  nearer.  The 
first  symptoms  of  the  trouble  are,  that 
one  finds  himself  making  sketches  of 
fish,  camp  scenes,  favourite  pools, 
etc..  where  he  has  had  great  sport 
with  what  our  local  poet  calls  the 
"lordly"  salmon.  Now  when  the 
red  gods"  call  comes  to  a  hard  worked 
business  man,  there  is  only  one  cure 
for  it;  just  get  the  tent  and  other 
duffle  together,  and  with  a  genial 
friend  or  two,  off  to  some  favourite 
river,  where  the  water  runs  swiftly 
but  not  too  swiftly ;  and  the  camping 
places  are  near  the  best  pools. . 

Some  years  ago  the  feeling  described 
came  over  me  with  redoubled  force. 
The  death  of  my  business  partner 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  take  my 
usual  outing  that  year.  For  some 
days  we  had  had  salmon  on  the  maik- 
eL  taken  in  nets  from  the  sea,  which 
told  us  that  the  fish  would  soon  be 
going  up  the  rivers.  I  began  to  get 
that  uneasy  feeling.  Fish  were  get- 
ting mixed  with  articles  of  merchan- 
dise; rods  and  reels,  fly  hooks  and 
creels,  were  depicted  on  the  office 
blotters,  framed  in  smoke  clouds  of 
the  camp  fires.    I  was  just  in  one  of 


these  moods  with  elbow  on  the  desk 
and  chin  in  hand,  feeling  the  call  of 
the  rivers,  and  longing  to  be  off,  when 
the  office  boy  handed  me  a  wire, 
which  ran,  "Leaving  New  York,  wife, 
(Red  Cross  Line)  we  want  some  more 
fishing." 

That  meant  I  should  have  my  two 
favourite  fishing  companions  of  many 
a  happy  outing,  and  that  even  if  the 
fish  proved  shy,  we  would  be  sure  of  a 
good  time  anyway.  Well!  that  gave 
me  ample  time  to  get  everything 
ready  and  the  day  after  their  arrival, 
we  took  the  train  for  one  of  our  old 
camping  grounds,  called  onthe  chart, 
"Come  by  Canoe."  The  river  of  the 
same  name  falls  into  the  head  waters 
of  Placentia  bay. 

The  scenery  on  this  river  is  very 
beautiful.  The  banks  are  thickly 
wooded  to  the  water's  edge;  the 
pools  are  deep  and  shaded  for  the 
most  part  by  over-hanging  foliage 
and  the  sand  banks  in  the  river 
make  it  easy  to  get  from  pool  to  pool. 

Arrived  at  the  station,  two  of  the 
section  men  took  us  and  our  duffle 
up  to  the  old  camping  spot,  on  the 
hand  car,  and  by  dark  we  were  stowed 
away  in  camp.  We  did  no  fishing 
that  night,  but.  after  an  early  break- 
fast we  put  up  rods  and  went  down 
to  the  river  for  the  morning's  fishing 
which  we  fondly  hoped  and  expected 
would  be  good,  as  the  water  was  in 
right  condition.  How  very  often 
there  is  a  but!  We  found  that  the 
salmon  and  most  of  the  large  trout 
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had  passed  up  the  river  so  there  was 
nothing  to  do  but  follow  them,  which 
we  did  next  morning.  We  found  on 
getting  to  the  crossing  that  they  had 
passed  up  two  days  before,  so  that 
it  would  be  useless  to  go  further. 


Butler's  shack  on  Salmonier  river.  It  was  at 
this  pool  that  we  had  the  only  real  fishing  of 
our  outing.  The  picture  gives  part  of  our 
"bef ore-breakfast"  catch.  Those  on  the  moss 
weigh  seven  to  eight  pounds  each;  the  one 
hanging  weighs  eleven  and  one  half  pounds. 

We  got  back  to  our  camp  late  at 
night,  with  only  a  few  large  sea  trout, 
which,  when  boiled  made  us  a  delic- 
ious breakfast.  At  a  council  of  war, 
we  decided  to  take  the  first  train  to 
Clode's  Sound  river.  This  is  a  very 
beautiful  spot.  The  salmon  pool 
is  the  highest  point  that  a  salmon  can 
reach,  as  the  water  has  a  straight  fall 
into  the  pool  of  seventy-five  feet,  and 
is,  I  think,  the  highest  fall  in  New- 


foundland. The  pool  which  is  about 
one  hundred  yards  wide,  and  perhaps 
a  little  more  in  length,  is  very  deep, 
and  though  we  could  see  the  fish 
jumping  for  flies,  not  one  would  take 
what  we  had  to  offer.  The  pool  is 
shaded  by  cliffs,  one  hundred  feet 
high  which  run  straight  up  from  the 
river.  Maples  and  birch,  etc.,  grow 
out  of  the  face  of  the  cliff  and  make  a 
very  pretty  scene  when  the  frosts 
have  changed  the  coloring  of  the 
foliage.  Especially  is  this  so,  when 
the  sun  shines  on  the  fall,  a  beautiful 
rainbow  hanging  over  the  pool. 

We  fished  that  pool  and  others,  all 
day,  but  there  was  nothing  doing; 
nothing  would  bite  except  the  flies. 
I  am  sure  that  every  fly  that  ever  bit 
a  human,  was  in  that  crowd,  and  did 
its  level  best  to  draw  our  last  drop 
of  blood.  We  changed  flies  often  but 
only  got  a  few  large  sea  trout.  We 
had  a  hard  tramp  back  to  the  railway, 
just  in  time  to  see  our  train,  the  last 
one  for  the  night,  pass,  before  we 
could  get  to  the  track,  with  the  result 
that  we  had  to  sleep  on  a  bed  of 
sawdust  in  a  lumber  mill.  Until 
now,  we  had  caught  no  salmon  and 
only  a  few  fine  sea  trout,  but,  we 
enjoyed  every  moment  of  our  outing. 
After  supper,  and  the  usual  pipe,  we 
had  recitations  and  songs  and  many 
good  stories  were  told  by  the  camp 
fire,  with  only  the  little  people  of  the 
forest  as  an  audience. 

Up  to  this  time,  we  had  not  caught 
any  salmon,  so  as  the  train  came  along 
after  breakfast  we  stepped  on  board 
and  got  back  to  Holyrood  early  in  the 
day. 

Here  we  found  that  the  salmon  were 
just  starting  up  the  river  (Salmonier) 
and  on  the  advice  of  the  station 
master,  we  took  a  cab  and  drove  out 
twelve  miles  on  the  Salmonier  road 
just  in  time  for  the  first  rush  of  the 
fish  in  from  the  sea.  It  was  dark 
when  we  reached  Butler's  shack  quite 
near  the  salmon  pool  of  the  same 
name,  and  though  the  fish  were 
jumping  all  over  the  pool,  we  turned 
in  after  a  good  supper  and  the  usual 
pipe  without  wetting  a  line. 

The  splashing  of  the  fish  kept  us 
awake  for  some  time,  but  we  were 
wide  awake  at  the  first  streak  of  a 
very  beautiful  sunrise.    We  were  not 
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long  getting  the  rods  together  and 
starting  for  the  pool.  The  fish  were 
on  the  feed  and  jumping  clear  of  the 
water.  At  times  you  could  see  ten 
or  a  dozen  in  the  air  at  the  same  time. 
There  had  been  some  very  heavy 
showers  on  the  day  before  our  arrival, 
which  accounted  for  our  subsequent 
good  luck.  There  must  have  been 
hundreds  of  fish  in  that  pool,  but  no 
trout,  except  a  few  fingerljngs.  In 
a  very  few  minutes,  we  were  into  three 
good  fish,  and  from  that  time  we  were 


Ciode  Sound  river  falls  with  circular  pool. 
We  only  got  a  few  good  sea  trout  here 
although  at  times  the  fishing  is  very  good. 

busy.  We  had  to  take  off  the  dropped 
fly,  and  fish  with  the  single  tail  fly  as 
two  fresh  run  Atlantic  salmon  were 
too  big  a  proposition  for  us.  We 
landed  our  fust  three  fish  in  half  an 


hour,  and  were  glad  of  a  rest.  Hav- 
ing started  the  fire  we  got  a  fish 
boiled  for  breakfast  and  called  the 
"fishers."     I  tell  you,  we  needed  no 


Jack  salmon,  an  old  male  fish,  the  .point  of 
whose  jaw  is  prolonged  with  a  sharp  turn  up, 
the  point  of  which  fits  into  the  notch  in  the 
upper  jaw.  Weight,  113^  lbs.;  length,  27 
inches.  Caught  on  a  Bristol  steel  rod,  Sal- 
monier  river,  by  W.  A.  B.  Schlater. 

sauce  that  morning.  We  just  filled 
up  on  that  salmon  with  good  bread 
and  butter,  washing  it  down  with 
good  tea  and  coffee.  You  can  take 
it  from  me  that  it  was  some  breakfast. 

The  photo  is^pf  the  fish  taken 
before  breakfast  At  ten  o'clock, 
we  started  fishing  again,  and  as  the 
fish  were  feeding,  and  so  hungry 
that  any  old  fly  would  take  them,  nearly 
every  cast  would  mean  a  fish  hooked 
and  the  fun  was  fast  and  furious. 
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The  fish  in  the  photo  would  weigh 
from  six  to  eight  pounds;  the  one 
hanging  from  the  rods,  eleven  and  a 
half. 

After  landing  each  fish,  we  were  so 
tired  that  we  were  glad  to  lie  down 
and  rest .  You  see  we  were  using  very 
light  gear,  and  our  rods  were  ten 
foot  steel  and  bamboo  which  makes 
the  work  hard  on  the  fore-arm.  The 
river  warden,  Mr.  Larry  Murphy,  paid 
us  a  visit  after  breakfast,  when  he 
told  us  that  he  had  never  seen  the 
fish  take  the  fly  as  they  did  ours  that 
morning.  He  was  born  and  lived  on 
that  river  all  his  life.  We  took 
seventeen  salmon  on  that  day  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  seven  pounds 
which  Murphy  said  was  the  best 
bag  he  had  seen  taken  from  the 
Salmonier  river. 

Poor  Larry  has  "gone  west"  across 
the  bourne  where  he  will  likely  meet 
many  old  fishing  friends  whom  he 
"guided"  for  many  outings.  I  have* 
had  him  with  me  as  guide  on  moie 
than  one  caribou  hunting  trip.  He 
could  tell  many  interesting  yarns  of, 
and  about  many  people  he  guided  in 
the  old  days.  One  of  the  governors  of 
the  colony  had  a  shack  built  about 
five  miles  back  from  Larry's  house, 
and  Larry  used  to  guide  the  governor 
and  party.  He  told  us  that  the 
governor  was  the  finest  man  he  ever 
travelled  with;  that  every  hundred 
yards  on  the  way  in,  he  would  call  a 
halt,  and  have  a  drink  himself,  and 
give  the  guide  one  also.  "No  doubt 
you  took  him  in  by  the  short  cut 
across  the  lake?"  "No  sir,  we  took 
him  around  the  lake;  the  more  miles., 
the  more  drinks." 

On  the  next  morning,  though  the 
fish  were  just  as  plentiful  as  ever,  we 
could  not  get  one  to  rise  to  the  fly  no 
matter  how  neatly  placed.  Even 
the  black  dose  which  did  good  work 
on  the  day  before  could  not  raise  a 
fish,  and  only  one  hooked  in  the  eye 
was  brought  to  gaff.  Such  is  the 
way  of  our  salmon. 


On  my  next  trip  to  the  dear  old 
spot,  I  found  the  following  lines 
written  on  a  shingle  and  tacked  over 
the  door  of  the  shack: 

"What  care  we  for  a  soft  white  bed, 
Once   the    red   gods  call? 

A  cushion  of  moss  with  the  stars 
overhead, 

A  shimmering  river  before  us  out- 
spread, 

And  the   moonlight  hallowing  all. 
What  do  we  reck  of  the  feast  of  a 
fool, 

Once  the  red  gods  invite? 
A  trout  fresh  caught  from  the  deepest 
pool, 

A  bowl  of  berries  fragrant  and  cool, 
And  a  royal  appetite. 

—Signed  by  the  Lady. 


M.  H.  Rutledge,  536  Brock  Ave.,  Toronto, 
sent  in  the  print  of  an  odd  deer  head  mounted 
by  J.  Jopling.  It  has  19  prongs,  and  was 
killed  up  at  Bar  Lake,  Espanola,  last  fall. 


Ed.  Cahn 


L  ROSEN'S  sweet- 
heart had  £ turned 
him  down  for  Izzy 
Hammergeld  and 
Al's  heart  was  brok- 
en. He  moped;  he 
had  a  cough;  he  was 
.  no  earthly  use  to  his 
father  in  his  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing  ladies'  skirts; 
so  Charlie  Brown,  an  old  friend  of 
the  family,  took  him  to  Canada  on  a 
fishing  trip. 

"I  bet  I'll  cure,  that  cough  any- 
ways," said  Charlie  Brown. 

Twenty-four  hours  later  they  a- 
lighted  at  Timagami. 

In  front  of  the  station  stretched  a 
wilderness  of  brown  rock  and  dead 
birch  trees.  Behind  it  was  more 
rock,  no  trees  and  a  scattered  hand- 
ful of  shacks.  The  sun  shone  but  the 
air  was  keen  and  Al  fancied  he  could 
hear  his  watch  tick. 

There  was  a  lunch  counter  and 
after  they  had  patronized  it,  they 
looked  over  the  few  Indian  guides  that 
were  not  busy,  who  said  their  rates 
were  four  dollars  a  day  and  grub. 

Al  was  a  good  Hebrew  always.  He 
said  it  was  too  much.    They  said  it 

was  because  44 We  had  a  d  big 

war."    Mr.  Brown  said  he  guessed 


they  could  worry  along  without  a 
guide. 

A  launch  took  them  up  the  lake, 
themselves  and  their  suitcases  wedged 
in  among  crates  of  onions  and  cases 
of  canned  goods. 

Al,  born  in  Fourteenth  street  and 
never  before  far  from  it, f  looked 
around  with  a  kind  of  horror.  No 
houses,  no  people,  not  even  a  cow; 
just  rocks  and  trees  growing  as 
close  together  as  they  could  stand. 
And  water;  deep,  blue,  coldly  clear 
and  everywhere  ahead  in  the  wide 
expanse  a  confusing  tangle  of  islands. 

The  Captain  warned  Al  to  keep 
out  of  the  bush  for  fear  of  black  flies — 
"the  kind  that  stick  on  you  and  suck 
your  blood;  millions  of  'em — and  you 
swell  up  like  a  poisoned  purp  and  itch 
like  h — .  But  if  you  scratch  yourself 
— good-night." 

Though  he  knew  it  was  long  past 
fly  time  Mr.  Brown  jsaid  never  a  word 
and  when  the  Captain  assured  Al 
that  the  woods  fwere  full  of  wild 
beasts  he  did  notjbat  an  eye.  He 
wanted  Al's  mindjto  be  occupied  and 
he  judged  it  was  when  Al  said  he 
didn't  believe  he  had  done  the  right 
thing  in  leaving  his  father  to  do  all 
the  work  alone  and|he  guessed  he 
would  not  get  off  atjthe  camp,  but  go 
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right  back  and  get  home  to  his  sonly 
duty. 

However  he  forgot  all  that  and  his 
mournful  thoughts  of  the  faithless 
Sadie  when  he  saw  a  row  of  tents 
fringing  a  slight  clearing  and  several 
human  beings  on  the  little  wharf. 

On  landing  Mr.  Brown  shook  hands 
with  everybody.  "This  here  is  Al 
Rosen,"  he  introduced,  "he  looks 
pale,  fellers,  but  he's  human  all 
through."  So  on  that  recommenda- 
tion everybody  shook  hands  with  Al. 

There  was  a  floor  of  wide  weather- 
beaten  boards  in  their  tent  and  grass 
grew  up  between  the  cracks — to 
Mr.  Brown's  delight  and  Al's  horror. 
He  wanted  to  have  a  tent  with  run- 
ning water;  he  desired  to  know  where 
the  bath  was  at  and  declared  that  he 
-would  wash  in  no  tin  pan.  Upon 
finding  that  the  sole  means  of  illum- 
ination was  by  candle  he  pronounced 
the  place  "some  dump!" 

However,  he  consented  to .  change 
his  clothes,  turned  in  his  collar  and 
rolled  up  his  sleeves.  He  s'posed  he 
might  as  well  get  tanned  to  show  that 
he  had  been  on  a  vacation. 

A  terrific  blast  upon  a  horn  sum- 
moned them  to  the  common  dining 
tent  where  Al  learned  that  an  order 
for  a  small  sirloin  provoked  Homeric 
laughter  since  there  never  was  any- 
thing in  the  flesh  line  but  bacon  and 
fish  or  fish  and  bacon. 

"Aw  you  can't  get  me  mad,"  he 
said,  "if  I'm  in  Rome  I'll  do  like  the 
rest  of  the  Eyetalians.  Many's  the 
ham  san'wiches  I've  ett  so  pass  me 
the  pig." 

After  dinner  Mr.  Brown  retired  for 
a  siesta  but  Al  prowled  around  camp 
until  he  stirred  up  some  mosquitos 
which  had  a  prompt  revenge.  When 
he  had  killed  about  half  a  pint  of 
them  he  stretched  out  on  a  sunny 
rock  to  get  tanned  quick  for  he  hated 
the  place  and  was  going  home  on  the 
next  boat. 

He  fell  asleep  and  awoke,  about 
supper  time,  to  find  a  mighty  pretty 
girl  smiling  down  at  him. 

"Hello,"  she  said,  "you  from  the 
States?  So' re  we;  New  York;  our 
name  is  Katzman." 

"Mine's  Rosen.  Know  what's 
good  for  skeeta  bites?" 

"Indian  sticky  stuff  that  won't 


come  off  and  is  worse  than  the  bites!'* 
Miss  Katzman  laughed,  showing 
pretty  teeth,  and  Al  felt  that  if  his 
heart  hadn't  been  damaged  beyond 
repair  he  might  have  been  interested. 
As  it  was  he  scratched  his  bites  in 
silence  and  Miss  Katzman  stepped 
into  a  canoe  and  paddled  away.  She 
was  some  paddler  and  long  before 
she  got -to  the  bend  Al  had  decided 
that  he  would  stay  awhile. 

Next  day,  along  about  dawn,  Mr. 
Brown  and  an  amiable  Indian  named 
Pete,  routed  him  out  from  under  his 
mosquito  canopy,  stuffed  bacon  and 
eggs  down  his  neck  and  poured  scald- 
ing tea  after  them.  Then  they  loaded 
him  into  a  motor  skiff  and  whisked 
him  off  for  the  first  fishing  of  his 
young  life. 

Al  rubbed  the  sleep  out  of  his  eyes 
and  felt  rather  at  home — thanks  to 
the  familiar  stench  of  gasoline.  But 
the  unending  thickets  of  pine,  birch  * 
and  poplar  trees,  the  hop-scotch  is- 
lands, the  deep  still  water,  the  un- 
ending stretch  of  empty  sky  gave 
him,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  a 
sense  of  his  own  comparative  unim- 
portance in  the  world.  Faintly  it 
crossed  his  mind  that  perhaps  his 
trouble  swere  not  so  fearfully  bad  after  I 
all. 

After  half  an  hour  Pete  tied  the 
skiff  to  an  overhanging  tree.  Al, 
under  instruction,  pulled  the  canoe  } 
they  had  towed,  alongside.  Warned 
to  step  squarely  in  the  middle  he 
bounced  lightly  over  the  side  of  the 
skiff  into  the  side  of  the  canoe  and 
Lake  Timagami  closed  with  a  slap 
over  his  head. 

Pete,  with  impassive  face  and  no 
comments,  lifted  him  out  by  the  hair 
and  deposited  him  in  the  canoe. 

"For  cat's  sakes!"  said  Mr.  Brown, 
"a  good  thing  the  lunch  and  tackle 
were  in  the*  skiff." 

As  soon  as  Pete,  squatting  in  the 
stern  of  the  bucking  canoe,  had  begun 
to  paddle,  Mr.  Brown  handed  Al  a 
short  pole  rigged  with  a  big  reel  and 
three  hundred  feet  of  fine  copper 
wire.  At  the  end  a  pearl  bait  dang-  . 
led.  He  explained  the  working  of 
the  brake.  "Put  her  over  the  side, 
Al;  be  sure  she  spins;  and  we'll  troll 
awhile." 

"Aw,  Mr.  Brown,  I  thought  we 
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was  goin  ta  fish!"  At'which  remark 
Mr.  Brown  almost  fell  in  himself  for 
sheer  joy.  Two  gleaming  copper 
wires  reeled  down  into  the  crystal 
water,  a  woodpecker  tapped  noisily 
close  at  hand  and  farther  away  a 
Canada  bird  sung  its  wistful  adver- 
tisement. 

Al  felt  a  mighty  tug.  Zing!  went 
the  copper  line  and  slithered  out  at 
lightning  speed.  "0!  Oyl  I  got  a 
fish!"  he  yelled  as  if  addressing  some- 
body in  Europe.  "A  big  one!  Hey, 
boater!  stop,  will  ya?  Hey,  I  got  a 
fish!" 

"Brake  it,"  directed  Mr.  Brown, 
"you're  spilling  your  line;  oh,  waal, 
lettum  run  " 

"Stuck,"  diagnosed  Pete  and  back 
paddled.    Meanwhile    the    springy . 
wire  had  jumped  its  confining  bounds 
of  metal  and  become  hopelessly  tang- 
led around  handle  and  brake. 

The  pressure  relaxed  suddenly. 
"Aw,  he's  gone.  I  can't  feel  him  now. 
I  bet  he  was  six  feet  long  he  pulled  so 
hard  on  my  arm — like  a  regular 
horse." 

Observing  a  kink  in  the  writhing 
wire,  Al  thought  to  straighten  it; 
jerked  before  he  could  be  warned  not 
to,  and  at  least  fifty  feet  of  Mr. 
Brown's  wire  line  and  a  brand  new 
pearl  bait  were  irretrievably  lost 
beneath  the  dimpling  waters. 

It  was  a  great  morning  for  Al.  He 
lost  three  baits  and  two  hundred 
feet  of  line,  but  he  landed  a  six  pound 
salmon  trout  and  lost  four  "big 
ones."  He  discovered  that  to  be  in 
wet  clothes  in  the  open  air  is  no  hard- 
ship providing  the  sun  shines;  and 
that  there  is  something  about  piney 
woods  that  banishes  a  cough. 

At  noon  they  landed  at  a  rocky 
place  Pete  called  Dinner  Island  and 
Al  watched  him  clean  the  smallest-  of 
Mr.  Brown's  trout  and  cook  it  with 
bacon  and  potatoes  over  a  fire  that- 
he  made  in  a  nest  of  stones. 

Al  realized  suddenly  that  he  had 
not  thought  of  Sadie  since  he  fell  out 
of  the  canoe.  He  threw  himself 
down  under  a  towering  pine  to  be 
wretched  over  his  blighted  life  until 
the  eats  were  ready,  and  a  wood-tick 
lying  in  wait  just  there,  did  more  in 
the  misery  producing  line  for  him 
than  Sadie  did. 


But  he  could  eat  and  certainly 
did.  "Gee,  Pete,  you  can  cook  like 
a  whole  flock  of  bear  cats." 

For  dessert  he  ate  as  many  of  the 
blue-berries  growing  at  hand  as  he 
could  hold  and  then  lay  down  beside 
Mr.  Brown  and  Pete  to  sleep  the 
sleep  of  the  gorged. 

Later  they  surprised  a  Mrs.  Loon 
and  her  tiny  week-old  chicks  bobbing 
close  together  like  twin  corks.  Al 
insisted  on  capturing  them,  the  fran- 
tic flappings  and  ear-splitting  cries 
of  the  mother- bird,  notwithstanding. 
"Aw,  gee,  aint  they  little  to  swim  so 
good?  Didja  see  this  feller  trying  to 
dive  on  me?  Will  ya  look  at  the  lil 
white  shirts  on  em?" 

"Yaas,  Al,  and  also  their  black 
coats.    Puttum  back  and  let's  fish.' 

They  fished;  Mr.  Brown  landing 
three  good  ones  and  Al  getting  two 
ten  pounders — to  his  great  glee.  Be- 
tween strikes  he  saw  a  big  blue  crane 
on  the  wing  and  almost  looked  a  hole 
in  the  wilderness  trying  to  see  a  dis- 
tant reddish  speck  that  Pete  said  was 
a  deer.  "  'S  a  great  life  if  you  don't 
lose  all  your  baits,"  opined  Mr.  Brown 
and  Al  agreed  that  he  would  cheer- 
fully so  tell  the  world. 

They  got  back  to  camp  just  as  the 
supper  horn  blew. 

Miss  Katzman  was  at  the  landing 
and  Al  chestily  displayed  his  catch 
and  talked  very  learnedly  to  her  about 
scientific  fishing. 

As  darkness  descended  the  camp 
sat  and  howled  songs  to  ukelele 
accompaniment;  slapping  mosquitos 
until  they  became  unbearable.  Then 
smudge-pots  to  put  them  to  rout  were 
prepared;  it  being  explained  to  Al 
that  a  few  live  coals  half  smothered 
with  dead  leaves  and  grass  would 
produce  a  dense  smoke  and  therefore 
be  a  successful  smudge.  Also  that  as 
the  bush  was  very  dry  great  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  set  it  afire. 

took  his  smudge  into  his  tent 
being  of  the  opinion  that  a  few  mil- 
lion or  so  fewer  mosquitos  there  would 
be  conducive  to  sleep.  He  carefully 
fastened  the  tent  flaps  behind  him  and 
left  it  there.  Then,  as  the  ukelele 
made  him  sad  he  wandered  off  down  to 
the  lonely  shore  and  thought  about 
his  wasted  life;  about  salmon  trout 
and  Miss  Katzman's  violet  eyes. 
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Suddenly  a  terrific  yell  from  Mr. 
Brown  burst  upon  the  night.  "Al! 
Quick!" 

"Bears!"  thought  Al  and  tore  along 
the  shore  away  from  camp  as  if  the 
devil  were  after  him. 

But  it  was  too  steep  and  rocky  for 
him  to  go  far  and  after  his  first  panic 
he  stopped  and  looked  back. 

His  tent  was  livid  with  the  glow  of 
fire  and  clouds  of  smoke  rolled  out  of 
it.  There  wTas  much  excited  yelling 
as  the  men  tore  down  to  the  lake 
with  anything,  that  would  hold  water. 

When  Al  got  there,  two  heroes  were 
bursting  out  of  his  tent  with  the 
blazing  smudge-pot  between  them, 
and  raced  with  it  towards  the  shore. 
It  being  hot  they  dropped  it  before 
they  got  there  and  immediately,  from 
the  partly  spilled  contents,  sprang 
little  rivulets  of  flame  among  the  dry 
grasses.  More  yells  and  frantic  haste 
to  stamp  them  out  while  over  head 
the  pines  began  to  sway  in  a  breeze. 

It  took  lively  work  on  the  part  of 
all  hands  to  prevent  a  forest  fire  right 
there  and  when  finally  everybody  was 
satisfied  that  not  a  spark  remained, 
the  camp  congregated  around  the 
blackened  remains  of  what  had  once 
been  Al's  niftiest  suit; — and  which 
had  hung  too  close  to  the  mosquito 


destroyer;  and  read  him  a  lecture  on 
the  folly  of  turning  one's  .back  on  a 
smudge. 

He  was  sorry,  but  he  slept  well  and 
in  the  morning  was  up  before  the 
birds.  Finding;  a  boat,  he  rowed 
around  the  bend  straight  into  a  nest 
of  half  submerged  rocks.  As  he 
bumped  he  discovered  a  can  of  worms 
and  a  rod  under  a  seat  and  so  drop- 
ped the  oars  and  went  to  work. 

Two  hours  later  he  answered  the 
call  to  breakfast  proudly  displaying  a 
string  of  bass;  two  of  legal  length 
and  six  more,  the  largest  one  not  quite 
nine  inches  long.  He  was  full  of 
news  concerning  their  gaminess. 
"They  fight  like  sons-of-guns;  come 
right  up  to  the  top  of  the  water  and 
shake  the  hook  outa  their  faces  just 
like  a  pup  shakes  a  shoe.  They  rim 
and  hide  on  me,  too,  and  just  when  I 
think  I  lost  another  worm  on  'em, 
by  golly  here  they  take  a  run  at  the 
boat  like  they  meant  to  bunt  me  into 
the  water." 

"M'boy,"  sai^Mr.  Brown,  "them's 
small  mouth  black  bass;  the  gamiest 
fish  that  grows; — but  most  sports 
put  little  fellers  like  them  back  into 
the  water;  and  the  guys  that  aint 
sports  are  so  durn  scared  the  ranger 
will  catch  'em  with  undersizers  that 
they  don't  keep  'em.  Howsomever, 
as  soon  as  we  eat  we'll  dust  over  there 
and  yank  out  a  few  big  ones." 

They  dusted  but  the  luck,  with 
worms  at  any  rate,  had  departed 
from  that  spot.  They  tried  every 
bait  in  the  box;  they  scooped  up  min- 
nows with  the  small  part  of  the  land- 
ing net  and  tried  them;  they  went 
ashore  and  hunted  grasshoppers  in 
the  grass;  they  bent  themselves  double 
seeking  crawfish  under  the  stones: 
they  caught  little  green  frogs — after 
many  trials — but  nary  a  bite  did  they 
get. 

They  tried  other  places.  Then 
they  gave  up  still-fishing  and  trolled. 
Dinner  time  came  and  they  were 
still  Ashless :  likewise,  after  long  hour's 
trying  at  suppertime. 

The  camp  guyed  them  for  every- 
body else  had  fish  and  one  party, 
fishing  in  Rabbit  Lake,  had  no  less 
than  thirty-seven  of  various  kinds  to 
show. 

Al  eyed  that  magnificent  catch  with 
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awed,  envious  eyes.  "We're  going 
to  Rabbit  Lake  tomorrow,"  he  an- 
nounced. 

Miss  Katzman,  proud  exhibitor  of 
a  sixteen  and  a  quarter  pound  trout 
advised  against  it.  "There  are  two 
quarter  mile  portages.  Papa  went 
one  dav  and  he  says  it's  not  worth 
it." 

Al  didn't  know  what  a  portage  was 
and  cared  less.  He  looked  at  her 
trout  out  of  the  corner  of  his  eye  and 
counted  those  thirty-seven  fish.  "It's 
Rabbit  Lake  or  bust  with  me." 

So,  next  morning,  the  motor  skiff 
landed  them  at  »  steep  shore  and  they 
tied  her  there. 

Mr.  Brown  slung  his  fishing  kit 
onto  his  shoulder  and  tied  his  big 
flopping  straw  hat  under  his  chin  with 
the  string  he  called  a  necktie.  Al 
took  charge  of  the  lunch  basket,  an 
ungainly  two-handled  thing  out  of 
which  protruded  a  frying  pan  and  a 
tea  pail.  Pete  hoisted  the  canoe  they 
had  towed  onto  his  head  and  started 
briskly  up  the  bank,  Al  following 
open  mouthed. 

But  not  for  long — the  mosquitos 
were  too  thick  for  that — and  as  it 
had  rained  the  night  before  and  the 
bush  was  steaming  with  hot  vapor, 
the  welcoming  host  was  out  in  force. 

Followed  a  busy  interval  for  Al. 
The  bush  was  thick;  the  path  w  as  dim 
at  times  and  practically  lost  at  others. 
It  seemed  to  seek  out  the  roughest, 
steepest  most  slippery  places  pur- 
posely to  trip  Al  on  roots;  bump  his 
shins  on  logs;  pinch  his  toes  between 
rocks.  Branches  reached  out  and 
slapped  him  smartly  in  the  face;  he 
stepped  in  oozy  puddles  because, 
that  ungainly  basket  prevented  him 
from  seeing  where  he  was  going.  The 
mosquitos  bit  his  face  and  hands  and 
ears  and  neck  until  the  blood  came, 
and  every  tinge  that  he  set  the  basket 
down  to  fight  them  off  it  got  ten 
pounds  heavier  before  he  picked  it 
up  again.  Every  minute  Mr.  Brown 
seemed  further  submerged  in  the 
dim  leafy  gloom  ahead  where  Pete 
had  disappeared  and  to  Al's  other 
troubles  was  added  the  fear  of  get- 
ting lost. 

He  thought  of  bears  too  and  saw  a 
peevish  monster  behind  every  loom- 
ing stump.    The  sweat  poured  out  of 


him.  His  feet  seemed  nightmarishly 
chained  to  the  ground  and  that  in- 
fernal basket  bumped  and  clattered 
in  a  manner  to  call  the  attention  of 
any  maurading  animal  within  half 
a  mile.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  Al 
said  one  or  twTo  bad  words.  He 
wished  he  had  looked  up  portage  in 
the  dictionary  before  he  had  come 
on  this  jaunt. 

Just  when  he  had  picked  himself 
up  for  the  third  time  and  collected 
the  scattered  provender  spilled  out  of 
the  basket,  it  dawned  upon  him  that 
the  trail  had  disappeared  and  there 
was  an  exceedingly  soupy  looking 
bog  before  him.  Impossible  that 
Pete  and  Mr.  Brown  could  have 
gone  through  here  leaving  no  trace 
and  it  was  so  extensive  that  they 
couldn't  have  gone  around.  Either 
he  was  lost  or  they  had  sunk  like 
somebody  he  had  read  about  once 
who  had  been  gobbled  up  by  quick- 
sand. 

Al  was  scared  and  he  was  half  mad 
with  mosquitos.  He  lifted  up  his 
voice  and  yelled;  "Mr.  Brown!  Oi! 
Oy\  Where  are  you  gone  to?" 

In  a  moment  he  got  his  answer, 
surprisingly  close,   "Wade  through 
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the  bog,  sonny,  there's  no  snakes  in 
this  country." 

Joyfully  relieved,  Al  clutched  the 
basket  in  both  hands  and  plunged  on, 
and  in,  clear  to  the  knees.  He  flound- 
ered out  and  at  last,  after  he  had 
stubbed  all  his  toes  and  wrenched  his 
ankle ,  he  saw  water  ahead ,  Mr.  Brown , 
Pete  and  the  green  canoe. 

"Quarter  of  a  mile!"  snorted  Al 
as%  they  piled  into  the  canoe  fighting 
mosquitos,  "four  miles,  thas  'wat." 
He  washed  his  face  with  his  hand- 
kerchief and  looked  around.  "Rab- 
bit Lake,  you  aint  worth  it." 

"Him  no  name  lake,"  said  Pete, 
"  'nother  portage  to  Rabbit  Lake." 

On  the  whole  it  was  a  hard  day  for 
Al  Rosen.  The  second  portage  was 
worse  than  the  first  and  somewhat 
longer.  He  lost  the  tea-pail.  He 
smashed  the  eggs  brought  for  boiling 
and  after  fishing  hard  all  morning 
they  had  barely  enough  to  cook  for 
dinner.  In  the  afternoon  it  was 
worse  for  they  did  not  get  one  and 
with  nothing  to  show  for  their  time, 
blood  and  sweat.  They  portaged  back 
again,  piled  into  the  motor  skiff 
and  set  their  chagrined  course  for 
home. 

Their  bad  luck  pursued  them  for 
days  until,  in  Shining  Bay,  just  when 
he  had  given  up  all  hope  of  ever  pull- 
ing in  a  fish  again,  Al  got  a  whale  of 
a  bite. 

"Hook  'im  good,  Al!" 

"I  done  it!  Believe  me  I  yanked 
him  right  offen  his  feet." 

"Attaboy!  Play  him— don't  let- 
turn  get  no  slack  on  ya.  There  he 
goes — oo — gosh,  Al,  if  you  lose  'im 
I'll  punch  you." 

"I  ainta  goina  lose  him.  Say,  he's 
pulling  like  a  steam  engine.  Look 
at  him  eatin'  the  line!" 

It  was  a  great  fight  and  lasted 
many  glorious  minutes  before,  obed- 
iant  to  APs  insistent  command,  the 
mighty  bass  finally  rolled  over  beside 
the  boat,  all  the  kick  tired  out  of  him 

Pete  lifted  him  in;  hit  him  a  sharp 
clip  with  the  fish  club  and  the  gallant 
finny  fellow  was  no  more.  He  held 
him  up  for  admiration.  "Seex 
pound,  eassy,"  he  said  and  Charlie 
Brown,  completely  inspired,  opened 
his  mouth  and  sang: 


"Oh  when  I  die  e 

Don't  bury  me  atall — 
Just  pickle  my  bones 
In  alcohol — 

A  bottle  of  booze 

'Neath  head  and  feet — 

'Tis  then  I  know 

That  I  will  keep." 
Al  had  his  picture  taken  with  that 
fish  and  he  was  very  content  around 
camp  that  night  for  a  boy  with  a 
broken  heart  and  a  ruined  life. 

Ruby  Katzman's  admiration  was 
very  sweet  to  him.  He  liked  it  that 
she  wanted  to  heft  it«herself  and  said 
that  it  was  true  that  her  big  fish 
weighed  more,  but  it  was  no  credit 
to  catch  a  lake  trout.  What  chance 
had  they  against  those  baits  and  a 
copper  line?  But  a  bass — well,  that 
took  skill. 

Al  took  her  paddling  on  the  lake 
in  the  moonlight  and  told  her  the 
tragedy  of  his  luckless  love;  and  he 
must  have  told  it  well,  for,  Ruby 
cried. 

The  next  day  he  knocked  off*  the 
serious  business  of  fishing  to  go  swim- 
ming with  her  and  taught  her  the 
jack-knife  dive,  convinced,  when  he 
saw  how  she  admired  him  in  his  all- 
wool  bathing  suit,  that  the  money  he 
had  spent  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  for  a 
swimming  course  had  not  been  wast- 
ed. Afterwards,  while  she  dried  her 
hair,  he  told  her  all  he  knew  about 
fishing,  including  that  he  had  heard 
a  dried  prune  was  good  bass  bait 
when  everything  else  failed  and  that 
he  meant  to  try  it. 

The  mail  boat  brought  him  a  letter 
from  his  father  in  which  he  said  that 
he  could  do  a  lot  of  work  for  an  old 
man  but  that  he  was  no  darn  horse; 
so  when  was  Al  coming  home? 

Al  consulted  with  Mr.  Brown  and 
agreed  that  not  to  have  a  short  canoe 
trip  would  be  a  shame  and  a  crime 
and  so  they  planned  the  start  for 
the  morrow. 

There  was  a  sorrowful  look  in 
Ruby's  eyes  as  she  bade  them  good- 
bye and  Al  reflected,  as  he  shouldered 
his  rod  and  set  forth,  that  Sadie 
wouldn't  have  given  a  darn. 

At  Bear  •  Island  they  stopped  at 
the  Hudson  Bay  post  for  supplies 
and  here  Al  encountered  what  he 
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believed  to  be  wolves  until  Pete  ex- 
plained the  huskie  species  to  him. 

On  again  then,  always  to  new 
waters  and  fishing  luck  something 
wonderful.  They  got  within  thirty 
yards  of  a  moose  and  saw  a  beaver 
house.  And,  now  and  then  a  silent 
Indian  would  paddle  by. 

Once  a  terrific  thunderstorm  caught 
them  and  as  he  huddled  like  a  toad 
under  the  canoe  with  Mr.  Brown  and 
watched  the  lightning  send  its  forked 
fingers  in  and  out  of  the  cedars  as  if 
hunting  for  him,  Al  wished  he  was  a 
better  man  and  resolved  that  if  it 
missed  him  this  time  he  would  mend 
v  his  ways  so  that  the  next  storm 
wouldn't  make  him  so  nervous. 

Then  the  rain  stopped,  the  clouds 
rolled  away  and  he  crept  out  whistl- 
ing. 

It  was  a  great  week.  He  helped 
Pete  to  paddle  and  to  cook;  he  port- 
aged like  a  veteran;  but  one  time 
when  they  had  decided  to  move  camp 
on  account  of  too  much  shelter  for 
deer  flies,  he  actually  loaded  the  bal- 
sam branches  upon  which  they  had 
slept  into  the  canoe!  And  it  took 
him  some  minutes  to  realize  that  as 
balsam  branches  were  rather  more 
than  a  drug  on  the  market  where 


they  were  going,  it  was  a  fool's  task 

to  move  the  ones  they  had  used. 
Even  Pete  laughed  like  a  lunatic 

over  that. 

"Wow!"  chortled  Charlie  Brown, 

"you're    time    is    up!  Fourteenth 

street  for  you." 

They  paddled  back  and  Al  found  a 

telegram  waiting  for  him  at  the  camp. 
"I  was  only  fooling  about  not 

(  being  engaged  to  you.    I  hate 
Izzy.    Come   home   quick  be- 
cause I'm  lonesome  for  you  and 
I  hear  there  are  bears  up  there. 
Lovingly, 

Sadie." 

A  wide  smile  overspread  Al's  face. 

"What's  the  bad  news?"  queried 
Mr.  Brown. 

"Nothing.  Gee,  it's  great  when 
the  tables  get  turned." 

He  walked  over  to  where  Ruby 
swung  in  her  hammock.  "Listen 
girlie — you  made  a  hit  with  me.  I 
gotta  go  home — business  y'know — 
but  say,  can  I  call  you  up  when  vou 
get  back  to  N'Yawk?" 

The  lady  studied  him  gravely  for 
a  moment.  "Certainly  you  can — 
but  would  that  other  girl  like  it  if 
she  knew?" 

"Listen,"  promised  Al,  earnestly, 
"she's  a  gointa  know!" 


Falling  From  Grace 


Richard  S.  Bond 


HE  frisky  salmon  has 
tugged  on  my  line; 
the  black  bass  of 
the  Susquehanna 
and  I  have  engaged 
in  many  a  tug-of- 
war;  the  lordly  king- 
fish  of  the  sea  has 
caused  my  reel  to 
sing  and  my  line  to  hum  many  and 
many  a  time;  hideous  skates,  flopping 
flounders,  cranky  crabs,  slimy  eels, 
balloon  fish,  cat  fish — fish  fit  to  eat 
and  unfit  to  eat,  both  fresh  and  salt 
water  varieties  have  fought  with  me 
either  to  escape  or  to  die  before  my 
eyes. 

And  yet,  never  had  I  had  the  real 
sport — or  should  I  say  reel  sport — as 
that  furnished  by  the  Nova  Scotian 
trout  years  ago  when  a  boy. 

For  years  I  have  thought  of  the 
rivers  and  mountain  brooks  in  Nova 
Scotia  that  I  used  to  know  so  well. 
Many  a  time  while  whipping  a  stream 
in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York — with 
very  unprofitable  results — have  I 
wished  that  I  was  again  standing  knee 
deep  in  River  Philip,  the.Maccan,  or 
one  of  the  'smaller  streams  nearby 
where  a  man  could  get  a  bite  without 
waiting  all  day  for  it.  "Why"  I 
would  muse  "I  used  to  fish  until  I  had 
four  dozen  when  I  had  only  a  two-cent 
line,  half  a  dozen  hooks,  an  alder  bush 
for  a  rod,  and  a  can  of  worms.  What 
could  I  do  now  with  this  modern 
outfit  and  this  box  of  lures  that  would 
make  a  Nova  Scotian  trout  develop 
such  an  appetite  that  he  would  hook 
himself  almost  instantaneously?" 

This  summer  in  company  with 
my  son  who  had  never  experienced 
Nova  Scotian  trout  fishing,  I  visited 
those  old  scenes  of  my  childhood. 

"The  Maccan  has  been  fished  out 
for  years"  remarked  a  friend  "and 
River  Philip  is  worse.  You,  wo  n't 
get  a  dozen  in  either  of  those  rivers  if 
you  spend  all  day  there." 

This  was  disconcerting.  Of  course 
I  knew  a  dozen  so-called  good  fishing 
streams  in  Pennsvlvania  that  I  fre- 


quently visited  and  felt  perfectly 
satisfied  with  my  day  if  I  caught 
nine  or  ten  speckled  beauties.  But 
up  here  where  trout  so  greatly  out- 
numbered the  fishermen,  it  took  more 
than  that  to  satisfy  me.  Further- 
more, I  had  a  boy  to  fish  with  me — a 
boy  who  for  years  had  heard  Dad 
speak  of  "How  he  knew  where 
fishing  WAS  fishing."  The  boy 
MUST  be  taken  somewhere  where 
there  were  still  trout  in  abundance. 

"How  about  Barney's  Brook?"  I 
asked  my  friend.  "Do  you  remember 
the  time  we  caught  twelve  dozen 
between  us  in  four  hours?" 

He  did. 

"I  haven't  been  fishing  for  fifteen 
years,  Dick"  he  answered.  "But  I 
don't  hear  many  of  the  youngsters 
say  a  word  about  Barney's  Brook. 
Here  and  there  one  of  the  old  fellows 
sneaks  off  and  spends  a  day  there,  and 
I  reckon  as  how  he  does  right  smart." 
"We  don't  say  much  about  Barney's 
to  the  youngsters,"  he  added  meaning- 
ly. "The  town's  grown  so  that 
they'd  soon  fish  it  out  if  they  knew 
how  to  get  there." 

"Same  old  road?"    I  inquired. 

He  nodded. 

"And  you'll  have  to  straddle  a 
horse  or  a  wheel  to  make  it,  just  like 
we  used  to  do,"  he  remarked.  '  The 
good  old  wheel's  the  best  of  all.  You 
can  ride  fourteen  miles  of  the  way, 
and  carry  the  wheel  over  the  fallen 
trees — even  where  you'd  have  trouble 
with  the  horse.  The  old  road  is 
fairly  well  grown  up,  but  there's  a 
centre  path  I'm  told  that  the  sheep 
and  cows  use.  An  old  timer  like 
you  should  be  able  to  pedal  through 
without  much  trouble." 

Next  morning  we  started.  Jacob, 
the  friend  I  have  been  quoting,  was 
on  hand  to  see  us  off.  Proudly,  I 
showed  him  through  my  tackle  box, 
and  even  took  time  to  put  my  best 
rod  together  so  he  could  feel  the 
goodness  of  it.  He  looked  everything 
over  half  dubiously. 

"Got  no  worms?"  he  asked. 
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"I  should  say  not." 

''Better  take  'em.  There  ain't  no 
educated  trout  in  that  brook.  They 
feeds  on  worms  and  bugs,  Better 
take  a  can  anyhow." 

He  held  out  to  me  a  little  red  can 
similar  to  dozens  we  had  used  in  our 
boyhood  days.  Formerly,  it  had  con- 
tained baking  powder.  Now  it  con- 
tained dozens  of  squirming  little 
garden  worms,  properly  bleached, 
properly  fed,  properly  prepared  for 
both  brook  trout  and  it's  pink  bellied 
friend. 

I  scorned  them  though.  After 
fifteen  years  of  fly  fishing  and  live 
bait  fishing  and  artificial  bait  fishing, 
and  casting,  and  trolling,  I  COULD 
NOT  go  back  to  the  old  days  of  a  two 
cent  line,  an  alder  bush  and  a  can 
of  worms. 

"Better  take  'em,  "  he  repeated, 
but  again  I  refused. 

I  had  a  rented  wheel.  My  boy, 
who  for  years  had  refused  to  be  separ- 
ated from  his,  had  brought  it  across 
the  line,  and  it  stood  shining  and  oiled, 
ready  for  still  another  trip. 

"Take  the  west  road  when  you  pass 
Rodney  "  suggested  Jacob.  "Here 
kid."  The  last  words  were  addressed 
to  my  boy  while  I  was  endeavoring 
to  insert  a  number  nine  toe  into  a 
clip  evidently  made  for  a  lady's  shoe. 
I  paid  no  attention  to  them. 

A  fourteen  or  fifteen  mile  ride 
thiough  the  hills  and  vales  of  Nova 
Scotia,  on  a  clear  June  morning,  a 
stride  of  well-oiled  bicycles  is  some- 
thing that  even  an  old  timer  like 
myself  can  enjoy.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the  automobile  has  become 
so  common,  there  is  a  pleasure  in 
getting  the  much  needed  exercise  and 
in  realizing  that  you  can  ride  without 
your  hands  just  like  you  used  to  do. 
On  the  level  stretches,  we  raced;  on 
the  steeper  hills,  I  occasionally  walked 
— "Noi  because  I  have  to"  I  took 
care  to  explain  to  my  son  "but  because 
I'm  heavy  and  might  break  the  chain 
or  something." 

Being  a  dutiful  son,  Robert  tried  to 
keep  me  from  seeing  the  little  smile 
with  which  youth  always  accepts  the 
apologies  of  middle  age  not  yet  far 
enough  advanced  toward  old  age  to 
admit  it.  He  delighted  to  try  every 
hill,  and  to  my  surprise  and  of  course 


pride,  managed  to  defeat  Thunder 
Mount,  one  that  I  had  mastered  only 
when  I  was  a  year  or  two  his  senior. 

Barney's  Brook  lies  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Cobequid  mountains  in 
Cumberland  County.  Some  call  it 
by  that  name,  some  by  others.  I 
have  heard  it  called  by  several.  Not 
over  twenty  feet  wide  at  any  place, 
and  generally  less  than  half  that,  it 
ripples,  clear  and  cool,  through  miles 
of  birch  and  maple  and  later  through 
other  miles  of  pasture  land  and  field. 

It  swirls  and  whirls  and  turns  and 
twists  in  its  frantic  efforts  to  reach 
the  sea,  each  twist  producing  a 
wonderful  little  hole  for  trout. 

We  left  our  wheels  beneath  a  fallen 
log  when  we  had  traversed  the  wood 
road  for  at  least  a  mile  and  a  half. 
Beyond  that,  nothing  but  shank's 
mare  would  carry  us.  For  another 
mile  we  walked,  then  strung  our  lines. 

"Fish  her  slowly  to  where  we  left 
the  wheels,"  I  cautioned,  "and  we 
won't  need  any  more  fishing  to-day." 

For  half  an  hour  we  fished.  I  had 
two  small  ones  in  my  basket.  The 
boy  had  one.  I'd  tried  every  fly  I 
had  that  looked  anything,  like  its 
northern  counterpart.  I'd  even  tried 
an  artificial  cricket  and  also  a  grass- 
hopper. The  boy  had  tried  EVERY- 
THING he  had,  whether  it  was  meant 
for  Florida  fishing  or  for  fishing  in  the 
north — at  least  I  figured  he  had  tried 
everything  he  had,  judging  from  the 
number  of  times  I  had  seen  him 
exploring  his  bait  box. 

"The  only  one  I  caught  was  on  a 
real  grass  hopper,"  he  grumbled,  "and 
I.  haven't  seen  another  one  to-day.  I 
thought  you  said  there  were  fish  here." 

"There  are,"  I  replied.  "I've  seen 
hundreds."  And  then  I  admitted 
that  I  had  jigged  one  of  the  two  I  had 
in  my  basket.  "They'll  begin  biting 
soon,"  I  promised.  "I've  seen  them 
lay  off  for  an  hour  or  two  before,  a 
day  like  this." 

As  far  as  Robert  was  concerned, 
my  prophecy  was  soon  fulfilled.  Less 
than  five  minutes  after  I  had  promised 
him  they  would  begin  to  bite,  I  roun- 
ded a  bend  in  the  stream  just  in  time 
to  hear  his  whirling  reel  and  to  see  a 
pounder  come  struggling  from  the 
water  to  find  a  temporary  home  in 
his  basket. 
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''Six,"  he  shouted  gleefully  as  he 
caught  sight  of  me.  "Five  of  'em 
from  this  pool  since  I  left  you."  "Gee 
Dad,  there  sure  are  fish  in,  this  old 
brook  of  yours.  Come  on  and  catch 
'em." 

I  clambered  over  a  fallen  "poplar 
to  the  other  side  of  the  stream. 

"We  can  both  whip  the  hole  from 
where  we  are,"  I  remarked.  "Let's 
see  who  catches  the  most  from  it." 
Oh,  how  often  had  I  used  this  old  gag 
in  my  boyhood  as  sufficient  reason  for 
taking  a  fling  into  my  mate's  fishing 
pool. 

"Come  on  then  Dad,  I'm  a  sport," 
replied  my  young  hopeful. 

Scarcely  were  the  words  out  of  his 
mouth  than  his  reel  whirled  savagely 
and  another  beauty  was  soon  secure. 

He  threw  his  line  again.  I  watched 
it,  wondering  what  bait  he  was  using. 
It  looked  heavy  and  bulky  around  the 
hook.  The  hook  had  barely  touched 
the  water  when  two  dark  heads  seemed 
to  collide  in  their  effort  to  catch  that 
succulent  bait.  One  speckled  mon- 
ster succeeded  and  foi  five  minutes  I 
watched  the  prettiest  battle  between 
a  two  pounder  from  Nova  Scotia  and 
a  seventy-five  pounder  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  had  ever  seen. 

"You  got  him,"  I  breathed  at  last — 
ungrammatically,  "That's  the  way 
to  do  it.  But  have  a  heart  kid. 
What  bait  are  you  using?" 

He  looked  across  at  me  banteringly. 

"Worms,"  he  shouted.  "Old  Jacob 
stuck  his  can  in  my  pocket  and  told 
me  I'd  better  keep  them  until  I  saw 
whether  new  fangled  bait  was  any 
good  or  not.  I  just  thought  of  them 
a  few  minutes  ago.  Gee!  These  fish 
sure  know  all  about  worms  don't 
they?" 

"Worms?"  I  shouted  across  at  him 
disgustedly.    "That  isn't  fishing." 

"I  hate  to  disagree  with  you,  Dad," 
he  replied,  stepping  back  from  the 
edge  of  the  pool  to  unhook  his  ninth 
trout  "But  do  you  call  what  you  are 
doing,  fishing?  If  you  do,  I'm  going 
to  keep  right  on  with  what  I'm  doing 
no  matter  what  it  is.  I  had  enough 
FISHING  for  to-day  up  to  half  an 
hour  ago. 

It  was  no  use  arguing  when  ignor- 
ant trout  were  insisting  on  worms  so 
I  delved  into  my  hackle  compartment 


and  tried  half  a  dozen  one  after  the 
other,  finishing  with  the  grouse 
dollard  and  ginger  hackles.  Appar- 
ently the  trout  in  that  particular 
brook  took  the  hooks  for  floating  bits 
of  bark.    Not  a  strike  did  I  obtain. 

The  boy  was  unhooking  his  fifteenth 
fish  when  I  took  off  the  ginger  hackle. 
"Why  don't  you  try  a  Jersey  mosquito 
or  a  banana  bug,"  he  laughed.  "You 
have  just  as  much  chance.  Gee,  dad! 
you  showed  great  bait  judgment  when 
you  were  a  boy,  but  you've — oh,  boy, 
look  at  this  one,  come  out  of  here  you 
beauty.  Get  away  from  that  root. 
Here  you  come.    Hey  dad,  look  " 

But  casting  ethics  to  the  winds  I 
had  leaped  the  brook  in  three  jumps, 
seized  his  little  red  bait-box  and 
scrambled  over  rocks  and  roots  to 
another  pool  a  few  yards  away. 

"When  you  want  another  worm, 
come  down  and  get  it,"  I  shouted. 
"I'm  going  to  show  you  how  to  fish. 
You  might  have  a  couple  of  dozen 
more  or  less  than  the  old  man,  but  the 
day  is  young.  I'll  show  you  how  to 
catch  Nova  Scotian  trout." 

And  I  must  confess  I  did.  It 
doesn't  do  to  let  young  jackanapes 
beat  you  too  often.  When  I  stooped 
to  use  worms  I  had  as  good  a  bait  as 
Robert,  but  in  addition,  I  had  know- 
ledge of  the  stream,  a  knowledge  of 
the  haunts  and  habits  of  those 
speckled  northerners,  and  so  much 
stream  fishing  lore  stored  up  from 
past  experience  that  I  knew  enough  to 
whip  the  holes  always  a  few  yards 
ahead.  As  a  consequence,  most  of 
the  big  ones  fell  to  my  lot  and  before 
long  I  was  ahead  in  size  and  numbers. 

Then  like  a  dutiful  dad,  I  slacked 
up  and  fished  with  the  boy  until  it 
was  time  to  take  the.  homeward  road, 
getting  a  dozen  opportunities  to  show 
just  how  and  when  and  where  and  why 
those  little  tricks  in  trout  fishing  come 
in  handy. 

How  many  did  we  get? 

No  reader  would  believe  it.  If 
you  ever  wish  to  form  an  estimate, 
take  the  Intercolonial  Railway  or  the 
Canadian  Pacific  to  a  certain  station 
in  Nova  Scotia,  look  up  some  of  the 
old  timers,  and  if  they  are  the  proper 
ones  and  will  tell,  you'll  find  Barney's 
Brook  and  have  the  greatest  day's 
sport  of  your  life — if  you  use  worms. 


F.  V.  Williams 


EVEN,  eight  or  nine 
a.m.  sees  the  most 
of  us  at  work  in  this 
busy  world  of  ours. 
Some  there  are  who 
are  fortunate  enough 
to  be  able  to  come 
down  at  any  old 
hour,  howl  at  the  hired  hands,  kick 
the  office  cat  and  go  out  again  if  they 
feel  so  inclined.  But  the  great  major- 
ity are  "chained"  to  their  chairs,  or 
stools,  as  the  case  may  be.  Ever  see 
the  sweating,  panting  mob,  crowd  and 
push  each  other  along  the  platforms  of 
any  of  the  big  interurban  stations  as 
the  'mob'  rushes  to  its  daily  grind? 
Sure  we  have  to  work!  Who  thinks 
for  one  minute  that  we  don't?  No 
one  with  any  gray  matter  back  of  their 
eyes,*that's  a  cinch.  But  away  to  the 
north  and  west  of  most  of  the  big 
eastern  cities  lies  a  land  that  is  cold 
in  winter  to  be  sure.  It  is  a  dry  cold 
Mr.|  Eastern  man  that  makes  your 
blood  leap  and  dance,  and  not  the 
damp,  marrow-chilling  cold  of  the 
Atlantic  coast.  And  then  when  the 
ice  goes  out  in  the  spring  and  the 
hardwoods  throw  out  their  first  shoots 


of  green  and  the  freshets  have  run 
off  the  surplus  winter  accumulation  of 
melted  snow,  the  streams  drop  back 
to  normal;  then  before  the  deer-flies 
and  mosquitoes  get  on  the  job,  oh  man! 
it  is  great.  Just  try  it  once.  Ask  any 
old  timer.  "You  make  me  weary," 
grumbled  the  fat  one.  Now  had  you 
told  this  gentleman  that  he  was  fat, 
he  would  have  been  angry,  and  if 
you  had  told  him  he  was  soft,  he 
would  perhaps  have  done  you  phys- 
ical violence.  But, — nevertheless,  he 
was  both  fat  and  soft.  He  was  not 
soft  mentally,  far  from  it,  he  could 
and  did  meet  men  every  day,  and  if 
he  did  not  'skin'  them  financially  in 
every  business  deal  he  had  with  them, 
he  would  at  least  land  something 
you  may  be  sure.  For  he  was  a 
successful  business  man.  Physically? 
Well,  say,  like  dozens  of  his  kind,  he 
hacf  no  time  to  look  after  that  end  of 
the  game,  not  he,  "business  before 
pleasure."  Business  all  the  time,  was 
his  motto,  for  how  else  could  one 
become  wealthy?  To  be  sure,  wealth 
that  counts  in  this  world!  Per- 
haps, but  old  Dame  Nature  sits 
and  smiles  and  smiles  at  the  tantrums 
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of  some  of  her  children.  She  knows 
only  loo  well  that  some  of  them  are  too 
wilful  to  argue  with,  so  she  just 
smiles.  And  then,  bye  and  bye 
when  she  sees  they  are  apt  to  never 
mend,  she  gives  them  a  little  touch 
of  stomach  trouble,  or  acute  indiges- 
tion. Or  if  they  abuse  their  eyes 
she  inflicts  eye  trouble  on  them,  and 
to  the  ones  that  try  to  dance  all 
night  and  work  all  day,  she  paints 
lines  of  worry  on  their  faces,  the  same 
as  on  the  money-grabber  who  stays 
awake  nights  scheming  schemes  and 
planning  plans  to  pile  up  more  of 
it,  for  what?  Say  halT  of  them  don't 
know  themselves,  two  thirds  of  it  is 
just  plain  greed,  but  Nature  comes 
back  at  them  and  slaps  them  a  time 
or  two  and  then  it  is  time  for  a 
good  big  dose  of  "God's  Tonic." 
Fresh  air,  exercise,  and  it  is  put  up 
in  big  bottles  Mr.  Man.  You  too, 
Madam,  there's  a  heap  of  fun  in  the 
lake  and  woods  for  you.  Go  and  see. 

"Yes,  I've  no  doubt  I  make  you 
weary.  Your  nerves  are  all  on  edge, 
and  it  shows  itself  in  your  pesky 
temper  that  no  one  gives  two  hoots 
about.  Just  wait  till  you  have  had 
a  couple  days  packing  over  a  good 
rough  trail.  Oh  you  will  be  weary 
all  right,  but  you'll  sleep  at  night  and 
not  lay  half  the  night  gaping  at  the 
ceiling,  or  winding  yourself  up  in 
your  bedding  because  you  are  so 
nervous  you  can't  sleep";  and  the  fat 
man's  partner  left  him  sitting  on  a 
bench  in  the  big  station  to  guard  the 
baggage  while  he  went  to  purchase 
tickets. 

We'll  skip  the  journey  as  far  as 
railway  travelling  is  concerned.  Suf- 
fice it  is  to  say,  that  in  due  time,  the 
t  wo  persons  mentioned  were  deposited 
at  a  flag  stop  in  the  northland,  canoe, 
luggage,  and  grub  for  three  weeks. 
And — their  route  led  with  the  cur- 
rent of  the  river  for  one  solid  week 
directly  away  from  the  railroad  track. 
The  first  night  out,  the  fat  one  spent 
all  his  time  in  "black  cigars  and 
meditation,"  while  his  partner  cooked, 


put  up  shelters  and  unpacked  the 
luggage.  The  second  night,  he  car- 
ried water  from  the  river  and  even 
helped  with  the  firewood,  while  his 
partner  apparently  busy  with  the 
boiling  of  spuds  and  coffee  carefully 
refrained  froma  ny  "funny"  remarks 
at  a  man  working  so  hard. 

And  the  third  day  they  came  to 
their  first  portage.  It  was  a  long, 
hard,  rough  trail,  rocks  and  fallen 
trees  to  be  negotiated,  and  the  fat 
one's  partner  shouldered  the  canoe 
with  his  mind  fully  made  up  to  have 
two  good  Vests'  before  the  next  water 
was  reached.  He  figured  he  would 
have  to  make  two  more  trips  for  the 
remainder  of  the  outfit  as  he  thought 
the  paddles  would  be  about  all  his 
partner  could  manage.  Imagine  that 
good  man's  surprise  to  find  the  'bay 
window'  half  way  across  the  portage 
with  a  good  two  thirds  of  the  luggage 
on  the  next  trip.  From  then  on  they 
were  real  pals. 

The  next  day  as  they  went  shooting 
down  a  small  rapids  to  the  pool 
below7,  the  first  campers  of  the  season 
to  go  through  that  way,  a  big  blue 
heron  rose  slowly  from  the  edge  of 
the  pool  below  and  flapped  majestic- 
ally away  at  right  angles  to  their 
course.  The  man  at  the  bow  paddle 
followed  him  with  his  eyes  for  a  short 
distance,  and  as  they  left  the  racket 
of  the  small  rapids  behind  them 
and  floated  on  down  across  the  big 
smooth  pool  below,  lined  with  the 
hardwoods,  and  an  occasional  pine  or 
spruce,  the  morning  air  heavy  laded 
with  the  woodsey  smells,  the  one-time 
city  grouch  half  turned  his  head  and 
spoke  back  over  his  shoulder — "Old 
man  you  were  right,  this  is  sure 
God's  Tonic.  We  fellows  in  town 
don't  know  what  real  pleasure  is." 
And  the  man  in  the  stern  came  back 
with,  "I'm  sure  glad  you're  enjoying 
your  trip,"  and*  added  to  himself  ''all 
he  needed  was  out  of  door  exercise," 
and  grinned  hugely  to  himself  behind 
his  partner's  back. 


are  forbidden.  Nothing  larger  than 
ten  is  allowed  and  one  cannot  shoot 
after  sunset  or  before  sunrise.  So  our 
flock  gathered  daily. 

We  were  up  several  hours  before 
daylight  on  September  the  fifteenth, 
the  opening  day  here.  There  was 
very  little  wind  and  no  swell  from  the 
ocean.  Bright  stars  gleamed  above 
and  the  ripple  of  the  tide  sounded  below 
the  moaning  of  the  surf  on  the  outer 
shore.  Laddie  rolled  the  Rice  lake 
canoe  silently  down  the  sands  to  low 
tide  line,  then  he  carried  down  the 
twelve  black  duck  decoys  attached  to 
huge  stone  anchors  to  fool  the  rapid 
tides.  I  stumbled  down  with  the 
guns,  shells,  cushions  and  lunch  box. 
We  both  waded  out  a  bit  in  our 
rubber  boots,  stepped  silently  into 
the  canoe  and  sat  flat  on  the  bottom. 
Before  daylight  we  took  this  pre- 
caution as  it  was  no  calm  fresh  water 
lake  on  which  we  were  emerging. 
This  harbour  is  open  to  the  sea  and  a 
change  of  wind  raises  a  swell  that 
looks  mighty  high  from  the  inside  of 
a  cedar  board  canoe.  We  silently 
crossed  the  tide  channel  and  glided 
off  over  the  flats.  There  were  a  few, 
seals  roaring  on  the  ledges  aiid  more 
than  one  popping  out  ahead.  We  had 
seen  two  huge  "horse-faced"  adults 


HIS  year  of  grace 
1920  found  us  on 
the  outside  shore  of 
Nova  Scotia.  We 
were  away  down  the 
Halifax  and  South- 
western railway,  a 
little  harbour  called 
Port  Joli.  A  flock 
of  black  ducks  started  to  gather  in 
late  August  just  opposite  the  ancient 
house  we  are  living  in.  They  grew7 
from  a  dozen  to  a  hundred,  to  five 
hundred,  and  many  a  night  before 
the  season  opened,  we  walked  down 
to  the  shore  and  watched  them  with 
the  binoculars,  feeding  on  the  flats 
when  the  tide  was  out. 

One  cannot  shoot  the  old  way  since 
the  federal  birds  convention  act  came 
into  force.  No  more  creeping  out  to 
the  high  tide  line  and  lying  in  wait 
until  the  flood  brings  in  the  big 
masses  of  black  ducks,  along  before 
midnight,  when  it  would  be  so  dark 
all  one  could  see  would  be  the  cream- 
ing of  the  foam  of  their  advance.  A 
single  shot  in  those  days  has  killed 
some  two  dozen  black  ducks,  not  to 
speak  of  the  wounded  ones  which 
escaped  the  dog.  Now  all  is  changed. 
No  more  can  one  use  a  gun  as  big  as  a 
small  cannon.    Four  bores  and  eight 
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lately  and  I  just  wondered  how  near 
they  might  come  to  this  silentl 
gliding,  shell-like  craft. 

Ahead,  in  the  inky  gloom,  sounded 
out  the  old  familiar  "Quack!" 
"Quack!"  of  the  greedy  feeding  black 
duck.  Like  a  deep  shadow,  we 
crossed  the  other  tide  channel  and 
slowly  and  silently  neared  the  other 
shore.  While  I  held  the  canoe  in  the 
wind,  Laddie  lifted  out  the  decoy?, 
the  first  that  have  tugged  at  strings 
for  many  a  day  in  this  harbour. 
Without  a  sound,  we  stepped  out  on 
the  rock  weed  and  drew  the  canoe  in 
over  the  strong  smelling  black  muck; 
then  we  laid  the  cushions  down  on  the 
marshy  grass,  broke  the  guns  and 
put  in  the  sovereign  shells.  These, 
we  had  unloaded  and  had  taken  out, 
the  smallest  shot  we  could  buy  here 
in  loaded  shells, — big  coarse  number 
ones — and  had  put  in  swift  killing- 
number  sixes. 

For  an  hour  we  listened  to  the 
gabble  of  the  pintails,  the  sharp  high 
calls  of  the  green-winged  teal  and  the 
hoarse  notes  of  the  black  ducks. 
Then  "old  sol"  began  to  rise  from  out 
the  heaving  Atlantic  and  the  birds 
began  to  move.  Six  came  silently 
fanning  along  the  shore-line,  some 
two  hundred  yards  out.  "Quack! 
Quack!  Quack!"  went  Laddie  and  I. 
The  leader  turned  in.  I  threw  the 
gun  up  very  slowly  and  covered  him. 
In,  in  he  came.  "Quack!"  he  called 
and  instantly  died  in  the  stream  of 
number  sixes  which  greeted  him. 
This,  the  first  shot  fired  in  the  open 
season,  raised  hundreds  of  black  ducks 
and  many  a  bunch  passed  that  low 
point.  They  have  been  shot  at  from 
earliest  days  with  heavy  shot  at 
seventy-five  and  a  hundred  yards  and 
none  came  nearer.  "Teal,"  whispered 
the  boy.  A  flock  of  greenwings, 
among  the  blacks,  passed  as  if  there 
were  no  decoys  there  and  the  gab- 
bling pintails  paid  not  the  slightest 
heed.  I  was  not  astonished  at  this, 
as  only  on  fresh  water  lakes  have  I 
ever  had  consistently  good  decoying. 
At  this  moment,  a  black  essayed  to 
pass  over  our  heads,  high  up.  I 
saluted  him  and  on  he  went.  I 
believe  I  did  hit  him  as  we  found  a 
duck  dead  next  morning  just  where 
he  would  have  fallen. 


A  teal  came  winging  in  like  a 
swallow  and  sat  down  fifty  yards 
outside  the  decoys  watching  them 
intently,  then  lifted,  light  as  air,  and 
went  about  its  business.  At  once  a 
black  duck  sat  down  near  the  same 
spot,  like  a  carven  duck.  It  called 
once  and  I  dared  not  answer.  Away 
it  flew.  Two  blacks  curved  to  my 
call,  came  in  about  half  way  and  I 
gave  one.  the  right  and  then  the  left. 
Down  it  fell. 

"There's  our  friend's  dinner!"  I 
said  laughing.  Up  came  the  head 
and  the  long  black  neck  and,  although 
I  gave  it-  the  third  and  fourth  shot, 
it  flew  off,  as  well  as  ever,  seemingly. 

These  o<jean  shore  bred  blacks  are 
very  hard  to  kill.  All  of  them  were 
yellow  legged  "Obscuras"  bred  on 
the  small  lakes  with  which  Nova 
Scotia  is  dotted.  There  are  hundreds 
of  these  fresh  water  lakes  within 
three  miles  of  the  Atlantic  about  this 
long  narrow  peninsular,  province. 
Not  a  single  great  big  "Rubripes," 
the  red  legged,  did  we  see.  They  were 
still  coming  down  the  wild  Labrador 
coast  from  the  tundras  below  James 
bay  where  they  had  made  their 
nests.  "Try  the  heavy  shot!"  urged 
the  boy  and  I  put  in  two  shells  loaded 
with  ones.  Two  blacks  came  along, 
succumbed  to  our  plaintive  calls, 
then  swept  over,  just  nicely  outside 
the  decoys.  I  missed  them  with  tfbth 
barrels,  so  I  put  sixes  in  the  right  and 
fours  in  the  left. 

Now  the  blasts  rang  out  from  the 
road  gang  at  the  head  of  the  harbour 
and  all  the  flocks  of  feeding  ducks, 
all  over  the  three  mile  long  green 
eelgrass  flats,  leaped.  Most  of  them 
went  to  St.  Catherines  river  on  the 
coast  where  the  owner  protects  them. 
Of  course,  this  makes  for  poor  shoot- 
ing in  the  harbour. 

From  a  passing  flock  of  ten,  one, 
the  nearest  to  us,  slid  off  on  a  sweet 
curve  in  answer  to  our  calls  and  I 
managed  to  kill  it  with  one  shot  in 
the  air  and  one  on  the  water  when 
it  fell.  This  jumped  all  the  blacks 
in  nearby  bays  and  made  our  dry 
lips  sore  calling  them.  Along  came 
twenty  and  headed  straight  in. 
"Quack!  Quack!"  they  went.  "Bang!" 
went  Laddie's  gun  before  I  even 
grabbed  mine  and  I  poured  two  un- 
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1   A  nice  sextette.    2,  Nest  uncovered.    3  A  coast  scene.    Setting  out. 
4.  Leaping  black  duck. 

availins  shots  just  where  two  birds  flapped  away  off  over  the  flats  By 
wrP  not  The  bov's  bird  fell  so  far  the  time  the  tide  was  in,  we  had 
out  that  I  did  not  try  to  kill  it  and  it    knocked  down  seven  black  ducks 
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and  lost  four  of  these.  We  spread 
the  lunch  on  that  unspreadable  bunch 
of  rocks  where  everything  upset,  and 
afterwards,  Laddie  walked  over  to 
the  barrens  and  picked  two  pails  of 
blueberries. 

The  tide  was  wrong  for  the  evening 
flight  so  we  paddled  home  rejoicing. 
Not  all  the  pleasure  is  in  hunting 
the  black  duck  nor  yet  in  eating  it. 
We  saw  they  were  very  busy  feeding 
off  the  eelgrass  flats  so  we  took  a 
section  of  the  digestive  tract  and  put 
it  in  under  the  microscope.  Of  all 
the  wonders!  To  the  naked  eye  the 
contents  were  tiny  seeds  as  small  as 
the  least  of  seeds — mustard  seed. 
Under  those  powerful  glasses  we 
found  the  ducks  had  been  feeding  on 
clams  and  mussels,  cockles  and  snails. 
Oh,  the  wonder  of  it,  to  see  these 
shellfish  in  their  first  stages  of  growth 
with  all  the  beautiful  colors  spread 
out  daintily.  It  must  have  taken 
the  black  duck  fully  five  hundred 
swift  dabs  to  pick  up  enough  to  let 
it  know  it  had  any  food  in  its  body  at 
all  as  there  were  some  thousands  of 
these  tiny  shellfish  to  a  spoonful.  No 
wonder  the  big  greedy  black  ducks 
were  busy.  Of  course,  they  can  only 
get  this  dainty  food  during  the  sum- 
mer season  when  the  countless  tril- 
lions of  shellfish  are  in  their  early 
forms  after  they  have  settled  down 
from  the  free  swimming  stages. 

The  ancestors  of  these  black  ducks 
have  been  educated  for  a  century  or 
more  by  these  Nova  Scotia  gunners 
to  sit  fully  a  hundred  and  twenty-five 
to  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards  from 
shore.  I  was  watching  the  opposite 
side  of  the  harbour  with  my  telescope. 
There  was  a  nice  big  flock  of  black 
ducks  feeding  on  the  incoming  tide. 
No  use  for  us  to  paddle  across  and 
wait  as  our  ten  bore  gun  is  not 
educated  up  to  the  distance  necessary 
to  kill  black  ducks  this  way.  There 
was  one  nice  little  dark  mass  feeding 
with  heads  down,  gradually  approach- 
ing a  densely  wooded  point  which 

extends  out  into  the  bay.  Bang! 

Bang!  sounded  faintly  out  on  the 
right  hand  wind  and  instantly  I  saw 
a  dark  figure  race  out  on  to  the  dry 
sands  and  sloop  swiftly  down  at  the 
tide  edge.  He  had  a  bunch  of  black 
ducks  in  each  hand,  as  he  walked 
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back,  and  as  many  more  escaped  out 
into  the  deep  water.  He  used  a  gun 
with  a  40  inch  barrel  and  he  killed 
and  wounded  these  ducks  at  over 
one  hundred  paces. 

Another  odd  thing, — there  was  a 
heavy  so' wester  with  rain  as  we 
walked  down  to  the  shore  before 
daylight  this  morning.  There  was 
also  a  heavy  tide  running  and  a  dead 
swell  pouring  in  from  the  Atlantic. 
Were  it  not  for  the  tide,  we  would 
have  been  stuck  on  this  shore.  As  it 
was,  we  had  only  to  wait  an  hour 
until  dead  low  tide  on  the  "long  run 
out"  when  we  paddled  safely  across 
the  harbour  in  the  narrow  shallow 
channel  left  in  the  mud  flats.  The 
worst  feature  of  this  low  tide  work 
is  getting  up  the  soft  muddy  banks 
of  the  channel  to  the  point  of  rocks. 
No  sooner  were  we  there  than  two 
black  ducks  gave  me  a  good  chance 
and  fell  out  on  the  mud  flats.  We 
made  a  hundred  yards  in  the  canoe 
and  I  gave  one  a  finishing  shot  then 
away  after  the  other.  It  was  too 
shallow  so  Laddie  stepped  out.  Still 
the  wounded  bird  fluttered  ahead  out 
of  shot.  Soon  it  got  so  that  we  could 
not  push  on  any  further.  We  dared 
not  wade  as  the  mud  was  deep  and 
the  channels  dangerous,  so  we  lost 
number  two. 

The  long  eelgrass-covered  flats 
extended  for  miles  about  us  so  the 
scene  was  a  brown,  muddy  one,  set 
in  a  frame  of  autumn  color  growing 
on  the  hardwood  bush.  There  was 
here  and  there  a  ribbon  of  white  on 
the  flats  where  the  big  flocks  of 
Canada  geese  fed. 

The  red  legged  black  ducks  were 
pouring  in  from  Labrador.  We  could 
always  tell  them  by  the  way  they 
alighted.  They  splashed  in  just  like 
surf  ducks,  sending  up  spurts  of 
water.  So  the  old  ocean  has  educated 
them  to  live  on  her  throbbing  breast 
before  they  reach  this  sheltered  har- 
bour. They  must  be  as  careful 
feeders  as  the  yellow  legged  which 
breed  here,  as  they  are  just  as  ex- 
cellent eating  at  the  table. 

These  big  strong  birds  are  wonder- 
ful fliers.  The  aviators  going  up  along 
this  coast  pass  the  swallows  at  three 
thousand  feet,  then  the  ducks  at  five 
thousand  feet,  climbing  at  the  rate 
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of  about  sixty-five  miles  per  hour  and 
doing  a  good  seventy-five  dead  ahead 
in  a  straight  line.  Still  more  wonder- 
ful, thev  found  the  plover  migrating 
at  6,500  feet.  Little  birds,  with  less 
than  four  pounds'  weight,  launch  out 
from  the  Nova  Scotia  sand  beaches 
where  we  have  hunted  them  and  rise 
to  this  rare  height,  heading  straight 
through  for  South  America,  2,400 


miles  distant  without  a  rest  for  their 
thin  delicate  wings,  or  water  for  their 
thirsty  throats.  Only  rarely  do  any 
of  the  flocks  alight  on  the  West 
Indies.  No,  they  go  right  along  all  of 
one  day,  all  the  hours  of  one  night  and 
again  all  the  hours  of  the  second  day. 
What  a  wonderful  magazine  of  energy, 
even  if  one  can  easily  stuff  it  into  his 
hunting  pocket  when  dead!  Does  the 
great  continent  and  the  mighty  ocean 
appear  small  to  these  migrants  on  the 
2,400  mile  trip?  The  tern,  too,  which 
we  see  here  for  five  months  of  the 
year,  head  out  into  the  mighty  void 
above  the  Atlantic  and  pass  beyond 
the  end  of  this  continent  and  yet 
they  do  not  weigh  as  much  as  the 
hand  which  pens  this.  Truly  the 
God  of  nature  is  a  wondrous  God. 

*  5fC  *  *  * 

Laddie  hunts  the  red  legged  black 
duck.  To  you  hunters  of  Central 
Canada,  this  method  of  getting  black 
ducks  is  a  novelty.  There  was  a  heavily 
drifting  mass  of  clouds,  a  hint  of  rain 
and  a  huge  swell  pouring  into  the 
harbour  from  the  old  Atlantic  when 
the  boy  set  out.  He  was  oilskins  and 
high  rubbers  from  chin  to  heel.  As  it 
was  utterly  impossible  to  cross  the 
long  inlet  of  a  harbour  in  the  canoe, 
he  started  to  walk  six  miles  around 


the  head.  There  was  small  snowfall 
on  the  ground  rapidly  melting  before 
the  approach  of  the  eastern  storm. 
A  double  track  of  men's  feet  and  the 
following  pads  of  a  dog  showed  that 
other  hunters  were  ahead.  Yes!  and 
he  spied  a  flat  low  punt  bucking  the 
seas  across  the  harbour — but  he  kept 
bravely  on. 

In  the  centre  of  the  harbour,  be- 
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hind  the  great  ledges,  a  thousand 
geese,  the  first  quarter  of  the  great 
winter  flock,  bobbed  on  the  heavy 
seas.  Out  from  them  in  long  black 
lines  spread  the  black  ducks.  There 
were  some  two  thousand  birds  fairly 
equally  divided  between  red  legged 
from  Labrador  and  yellow  legged 
which  had  bred  here  in  the  local 
marshes. 

Laddie  walked  down  the  sandy  bay 
road.  It  is  called  a  "road"  but  the 
great  boulders,  the  high  bushes  and 
the  narrow  trail,  make  it  just  a  rude 
path  below  the  telephone  line  that 
hangs  from  the  cut  off  trees.  At  the 
first  road  into  the  hay  fields,  the  boy 
left  the  path  and  crept  very  carefully 
down  to  the  edge  of  the  huge  rocks 
which  line  every  shore, — No!  not  a 
duck  there.  Off  on  the  next  boulder- 
piled  point  there  were  a  flock  of  fully 
fifty.  Through  the  wet  woods  and 
over  the  soaked  marsh  hay  meadows 
the  boy  dragged  himself  and  lay 
panting  on  the  eelgrass  flung  ashore 
by  other  storms.  Out  in  front  of  him 
swam  the  flock  of  blacks  slowly 
feeding  in.  The  tide  was  still  coming 
in  and  they  were  greedily  picking  up 
tiny  shell  fish,  clams,  pecten,  mussels, 
quahogs  and  snails  which  lie  as 
thickly  as  if  a  giant  sieve  had  been 


A  rare  picture  of  flying  M  illet.    A  plump,  plover-like  bird. 
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worked  over  the  whole  harbour  flats. 
These  shells  are  as  small  as  celery 
seed  and  they  have  to  pick  up 
thousands  to  fill  the  crop.  Slowly 
they  swam  along,  upsetting  every 
yard  and  greedily  picking  up  their 
food.  Now  they  were  massed  at  a 
hundred  yards,  an  easy  shot  for  the 
regular  gunner,  with  his  forty-two 
inch  barrel  and  his  heavy  shot — like 
bullets,  but  the  boy  had  "fours"  or 
"ones"  to  shoot  with  and  his  left 
barrel  was  useless.  On  came  the 
feeding  birds,  ninety,  eighty,  seventy 
yards,  and  the  boy  was  beginning  to 
finger  the  trigger  nervously  when 
bang!  bang!  blared  forth  a  gun  from 
the  next  point  and  off  flew  the  ducks. 
A  man  ran  out  on  the  flats  and  picked 
up  seven  ducks,  losing  almost  as 
many  more  that  were  swept  out  on 
the  seas  or  had  sneaked  ashore  into 
the  holes  under  the  wild  giant  grass 
and  were  lost.  It  is  an  odd  fact  that 
nearly  all  these  grass  hiding  birds  or 
ones  left  on  the  flats  are  lost  totally. 
This  man  returning  the  same  way 
four  hours  later  found  every  bird  left 
on  the  flats  torn  and  eaten  by  gulls 
and  crows. 

Laddie  joined  the  other  hunter  and 
together  they  crept  out  to  another 
point  where  a  black  line  of  ducks  fed 
along  the  tide,  was  sloppy  work 
creeping  out  to  the  edge  as  it  was 
raining  hard  now  and  they  had  to 
cross  a  wild  hay  meadow  which  had 
been  cut  and  only  a  tiny  foot  of  hay 
on  the  outside  left.  Inch  by  inch,  in\ 
almost  full  view  of  the  feeding  ducks, 
they  crept  across  this  field  and  sunk 
into  the  wild  wet  cover  at  the  high 
tide  line.  Directly  in  front  fed  some 
ten  black  ducks,  all  unconscious  of 
the  gunners.  They  were  not  more 
than  sixty  yards  off  and  both  guns 
were  steadied.  Red  flame  and  a 
black  hail  sped  forth.  Two  ducks  lay  ' 
dead  and  several  were  fluttering  off 
and  floundering  within  a  hundred 
yards.  The  man  proposed  to  re- 
trieve the  birds  and  off  he  set,  sinking 
deeply  each  step  into  the  soft  mud. 
Slow  steady  work  got  him  within 
range  of  two  and  he  killed'  them. 
Although  the  others  were  about 
another  shot  out  he  did  not  dare  risk 
the  mud  and  came  back  with  the  four 
birds.    The  same  man  on  a  point 


further  east  crept  down  to  theTpile 
of  fallen  spruce  and  knocked  over 
eleven,  nine  dead.  He  had  a  mile 
run  for  his  punt  and  when  he  got 
back,  he  found  six  dead  ones,  badly 
scattered  by  the  tide  drifting  off  to 
sea. 

All  this  time  the  wind  and  rain 
had  been  increasing  in  strength  until 
at  noon  a  snorting  easter  was  on. 
Long  crested  rollers  swept  up  the 
harbour,  running  from  shore  to  shore; 
advancing  walls  of  white  capped 
water.  I  prayed  that  the  boy  would 
not  try  to  return  across  the  harbour 
with  the  hunter  in  the  tiny  punt. 
No!  they  had  decided  it  was  impossible 
and  were  walking  up  the  rude  road, 
hunting  from  every  point. 

The  black  lines  of  geese  and  ducks 
were  riding  the  huge  swells  like 
trailing  lines  of  black  weeds.  "Look!" 
said  the  man,  "Look!"  A  single  black 
duck,  evidently  just  wounded  by 
some  hunter  was  sweeping  along  out- 
side the  shoreline  ahead  of  the  gale. 
Instinctively  it  turned  into  the  com- 
parative shelter  of  the  tiny  bay  and 
splashed  into  the  rough  water.  The 
boy  slopped  down  over  the  wild  hay 
flats  to  catch  it  but  the  waves  and 
its  struggles  swept  it  out  of  reach. 
Again  it  drove  in  and  again  the  boy 
missed  it.  Back  he  ran,  streams  of 
water  pouring  from  cap,  elbows  and 
gun.  He  snatched  up  a  long  pole  and 
dashed  back  over  the  drowned  land. 
This  time  he  managed  to  hook  it  out 
all  wrapped  up  in  eelgrass  as  it  was, — 
a  freshly  wounded  bird  in  excellent 
shape. 

The  storm  was  so  intense  now  that 
it  was  almost  impossible  to  hunt,  so 
the  two  struggled  along  for  the  head 
of  the  harbour  and  it  was  just  dark 
when  a  very  wet  boy  entered  the 
kitchen  of  the  ancient  house  we  call 
home  in  Nova  Scotia. 

We  wondered,  as  we  sat  comfort- 
ably at  the  lighted  table  in  the  warm 
room  and  listened  to  the  gale  howling 
and  the  mighty  surf  booming  on  the 
bar,  just  how  those  black  ducks  were 
weathering  the  storm,  inky  darkness, 
white  capped  tossing  swells  and 
swiftly  driving  rain.  We  knew  the 
great  Power  that  fashioned  them  had 
so  well  built  them  that  not  a  drop 
of  water  liad  penetrated  through  the 
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feathers  into  the  down  and  against 
the  warm  flesh. 

You  remember  the  black  duck,  I 
told  you  about  which  flew  into  the 
little  bay  and  Laddie  caught?  Well, 
on  cleaning  this  bird  he  found  its 
back  was  broken  so  that  the  edges 
of  the  bones  grated  together  like  an 
old  hinge  and  in  under  the  flesh  was 
a  three  A.  shot.  Wonderful,  the  way 
these  birds  cling  to  life!  This  one  must 
have  flown  a  mile  down  the  harbour 
and  perhaps  one  or  two  miles  more 
from  one  of  the  little  inland  lakes  in 
which  it  was  shot,  yet  it  alighted  on 
the  salt  water  without  a  splash  and 
gave  the  boy  a  hard  chase  to  capture 
it.  Again,  one  of  the  birds  he  killed 
across  the  harbour  fluttered  about 
on  the  low  tide  flats  and  when 
Laddie  picked  it  up  and  essayed  to 
shake  the  water  oft,  the  head  came 
loose  from  the  body  in  his  hand. 
The  neck  bone  was  shot  apart. 

We  notice  that  many  of  these  birds 


have  faint  mallard  markings  on  them. 
The  tail  feathers,  where  the  mallard 
would  have  curled  ones,  are  flat  but 
dark  green  and  the  heads  are  pure 
green  to  close  observation  while  the 
bills  are  bright  yellow.  No  doubt, 
cross  breeding,  between  mallard  and 
yellow  legged  black  duck,  accounts 
for  this. 

You  can  always  tell  the  yellow 
legged  from  the  red  shanked  ones  by 
the  way  they  alight.  The  former 
drop  in  carefully  with  waving  wings, 
just  as  you  see  them  do  in  midcon- 
tinent,  but  the  red  legged  chap  just 
plunges  right  in  like  a  surf  duck. 

The  new  federal  law  prohibits 
night  shooting  and  the  use  of  any  gun 
larger  than  a  ten  so  you  can  buy  very 
cheaply  an  eight  or  four,  big  enough 
to  use  as  elephant  guns.  Everybody 
living  near  us  obeys  the  night  shoot- 
ing law  as  very  few  men  here  hunt 
other  than  in  the  way  I  describe — 
shore  shooting. 


My  First  Big  Game  Hunt 

"Retsof" 


In  the  year  1910  I  went  north  from  Winni- 
peg with  the  idea  of  taking  up  land,  and 
located  between  Lake  Manitoba  and  Lake 
Winnipeg;  not  so  much  for  land  as  the  sporting 
part  of  the  thing  and  as  a  change  for  my 
health. 

Having  made  a  temporary  stop  with  a 
friend,  on  looking  over  his  place  I  saw  my 
first  moose  across  a  swamp.  This  started 
my  fancy  for  a  shot  at  the  big  game  so  I  sent 
for  a  .303  Ross  sporting  rifle,  $25.00,  and 
started  in  on  my  own  to  hunt.  Never  saw 
anything  till  one  morning  as  my  pal  and 
I  were  in  bed  or  rather  on  the  floor  of  the  shack 
I  heard  a  long  drawn  bellow.  You  can  guess 
I  was  soon  up  and  away.  Friend  Ben  not 
liking  the  idea  of  getting  out  so  early,  I  went 
alone.  Just  picked  up  the  rifle  and  filled  it. 
A  glorious  morning  with  a  nice  northwest 
wind.  I  struck  out  and  travelled  about  a 
mile  when  I  saw  the  animal. 

There  was  a  burnt  ridge  and  just  where  the 
ridge  joined  the  lower  land  about  a  score  of 
trees  were  left  standing.  These  were  poplar 
about  a  foot  thick.    I  could  see  the  horns, 


twelve  points  glistening  in  the  sun  and  say, 
I  sure  was  excited.  The  elk  was  just  moving 
slowly  and  on  seeing  the  fore  part  through  the 
trees  I  took  a  shot.  There  was  no  hurry  as 
I  was  alone,  (not  liking  hunting  with  a  crowd 
wheieyou  each  try  and  get  the  first  shot  in). 
I  aimed  at  the  shoulder  and  h&  reared  and 
then  came  down  on  his  knees.  That  started 
me  wild.  He  wheeled  round  and  came  down, 
that  ridge  with  a  mighty  limp.  Then  I 
started  and  the  bolt  was  working  fast  for  a 
time  and  still  he  came.  I  suddenly  looked 
around  for  a  tree  as  I  was  ready  to  beat  it,  but 
then  I  went  down  on  one  knee  and  with  the 
last  shot  he  came  down  at  about  40  yards. 
Believe  me  there  was  some  proud  boy.  I 
could  not  handle  it  alone  so  went  for  Ben. 
He  thought  I  was  joking,  but  I  got  the 
butcher  knife  and  he  was  soon  on  the  job  then. 
Well  we  had  to  fetch  a  neighbour  about  four 
miles  away  to  haul  it  in.  He  said  it  was  one 
of  the  best  animals  he  had  seen.  We  quar- 
tered it  and  left  a  hind  quarter  at  our  own 
place  and  the  rest  went  south  to  be  shared  up 
with  our  near  homesteaders. 


The  Parson  Goes  Hunting 


A.  David  Fraser 


HE  Parson  was  a  man 
of  impulse.  He  be- 
lieved, in  the  phrase- 
ology of  the  old  ages; 
in  striking  while  the 
iron  is  hot,  catching 
the  fleeting  hour,  and 
in  not  permitting  the 
grass  to  grow  under 
his  feet.  It  was  this  very  impulsive- 
ness that  not  infrequenttly  led  him, 
like  the  hero  of  Cervantes,  into 
strange  adventures. 

He  awoke  on  a  fine  morning  in  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  October.  He 
had  not  been  dreaming,  so  that  his 
sub-conscious  mind,  may  not  be  blam- 
ed for  his  feelings.  All  the  same,  he 
awoke  with  a  powerful  and  absorbing 
desire  steeling  his  soul.  He  must 
arise;  he  must  arm  himself;  in  fine,  he 
must  cast  off  thoughts  clerical  and 
spiritual,  and  betake  himself  to  the 
silent  places — and  that  immediately — 
to  pursue,  hunt,  and  slay  the  elusive 
moose,  the  monarch  of  the  eastern 
forests! 

The  day  was  splendid.  The  bright 
rays  of  the  sun,  which  at  the  time 
was  beginning  to  show  its  face  above 
the  tree-tops,  sparkled  on  the  dew- 
drops  which  clung  to  the  leaves  and 
grass-blades,  and  in  the  hollows  \Vere 
presently  dispelling  the  skiff  of  hoar- 
frost which  lay  chill  and  white  upon 
the  earth.  The  air,  cool  and  bracing 
with  its  faint  suggestion  of  winter's 
breath,  lay  like  a  crystal  flood  on  the 
bosom  of  the  earth.  Overhead,  the 
canopy  of  green  was  here  and  there 
taking  on  the  ruddy  and  golden  tints 
of  autumn.  On  a  day  like  this,  all 
nature  seems  new-created,  and  the 
human  frame  is  filled  with  an  energy  so 
overwhelming,  so  transcendent,  that 
the  spirit,  as  one  might  say,  can  scarce- 
ly be  contained  within  the  limits  of 
its  earthly  tabernacle! 

Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  ,the 
spirit  of  the  Parson  was  roused?  Is 
it  strange  that  he  forgot  the  address 
he  was  preparing  for  the  Mothers' 
meeting  the  coming   day;  that  he 


forgot  the  homily  on  Church  discip- 
line which  he  was  about  to  write  for 
the  "Work  and  Life;"  that  he  forgot 
that  he  was  no  longer  a  youth;  and  is 
it  curious  that  he  reverted  in  the 
twinkling  ^of  an  eye  to  the  primitive 

being  to   the   Palaeolithic  man, 

creeping  from  his  cave  at  the  dawn, 
about  to  do  battle  with  the  Giant  Elk 
of  the  plains? 

It  was  barely  ten  minutes  to  six 
o'clock  when  the  Parson  knocked  at 
the  door  of  his  neighbour,  Old  Donald. 
The  latter  greeted  him  with  a  look 
of  undisguised  astonishment. 

"Yer  out  airly  the  day,  sir!  I  hope 
there's  nothin'  wrong  up  at  your 
place.  Ye'll  have  to  excuse  me,  I 
haven't  got  my  boots  on  yit." 

The  Parson  assured  him  that  all 
was  well.  Yes,  it  was  a  very  pleasant 
morning;  he  had  thought  of  going 
hunting;  could  Donald  lend  him  a 
rifle?    He   had   none   of  his  own. 

Donald  was  relieved  beyond  meas- 
ure. 

"Yer  welcome  to  what  I  have,  sir, 
but  I  don't  know  that  ye'll.  find  her  a 
great  deal  of  good.  She's  only  an  old 
Snider  that  I  got  at  an  auction  twenty 
years  ago,"  he  went  on,  as  he  took 
down  the  old  piece  carefully  from 
behind  the  kitchen  stove,  and  rubbed 
the  dust  off  the  stock.  "Quite  a  kick 
to  her,  and  heavy  to  carry;  but  yer 
more  than  welcome,  if  ye  think  she'll 
do." 

"Thanks  very  much,  Donald-  I 
used  to  shoot  the  old  Snider  when  I  was 
a  youngster.  No  better  gun  for 
moose.    But  how  about  shells?" 

The  old  man  hunted  around  on  the 
shelves  of  the  pantry,  and  presently 
returned  looking  rather  "put  out." 

"Only  four  ca'tridges  left,  sir. 
Forgot  to  git  more  the  last  time  I  was 
in  town.  No,  I  don't  know  where 
ye  can  git  them  nearer  than  Johnson's 
and  that's  two  mile  from  here.  He 
might  have  them." 

Oh  well,  the  Parson  would  take  a 
chance  on  it  anyhow.  One  good  shot 
is  enough  for  a  moose,  and  he  might 
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not  get  even  that.  He  shouldered 
the  antiquated  arm,  and  set  off  with 
a  long  stride  through  the  silent  aven- 
ues of  the  forest. 

For  an  hour  he  walked  steadily. 
The  sun,  as  it  rose  higher,  rapidly 
warmed  the  air  and  dispelled  the 
chill  of  the  autumn  morn.  Squirrels 
whisked  and  chattered  among  the 
trees,  and  looked  down  angrily  at 
the  invader  of  their  domain.  Chicka- 
dee-dees darted  from  bough  to  bough 
and  kept  up  their  shrill  half-squawk- 
ing notes.  Jays  and  "beggar-birds" 
hopped  about  here  and  there  and 
added  to  the  chorus,  while  the  dull 
hoarse  calls  of  the  crows,  which  were 
at  this  time  of  the  year  assembling 
into  great  flocks,  sounded  harshly 
above  the  tree-tops. 

But  the  Parson  paid  little  attention 
to  these  smaller  denizens  of  the  wood. 
Once  roused  by  the  spirit,  he  was  a 
man  of  a  single  purpose.  To  encoun- 
ter the  moose — the  mighty  deer  of 
the  northern  wastes — ;  to  discover 
his  spoor  and  run  him  to  earth;  to 
plant  one  of  these  four  bullets  in  his 
heart  or  brain — this,  and  this  only, 
was  the  obsession  of  his  mind!  With 
eyes  now  fixed  steadily  on  the  moss 
or  masses  of  withering  leaves — now 
on  the  patches  of  shade  that  appeared 
among  the  trees  to  the  right  and  left; 
with  ears  strained  to  catch  the 
slightest  sound  of  trampling  hoof 
or  rattling  antler — the  Parson  advanc- 
ed with  unwavering  determination. 

Tracks  there  were  to  be  seen,  as 
always  in  these  wilds — tracks  old  and 
new,  tracks  little  and  big,  tracks  dim 
and  tracks  easily  distinguishable. 
But  the  enthusiasm  of  the  hunter 
cannot  live  on  tracks  alone.  The 
moose,  though  clumsy  of  gait,  is  an 
animal  with  no  fixed  abiding  place, 
and  the  maker  of  yesterday's  track 
may  today,  in  truth,  be  many  miles 
distant.  The  presence  of  tracks  is 
encouraging,  doubtless;  but  unless 
one  be  possessed  of  the  patience  of 
the  Indian,  with  time  unlimited 
before  him,  his  hunting-soul  becomes 
presently  weary  of  the  unsubstantial 
diet  of  tracks,  tracks, — more  tracks. 

The  Parson  was  a  man,  as  we  have 
affirmed,  of  stout  resolution,  but  in 
the  course  of  time  the  fire  of  his  heart, 
glowing  as  it  had  been  since  the  break 


of  day,  began  to  smoulder.  By  and 
by  his  steps  began  to  shorten  and  wax 
slow;  ultimately  he  halted,  and  began 
to  take  himself  to  task.  His  efforts 
were  leading  nowhere  ;  he  was  consum- 
ing the  day  and  his  own  strength  to 
no  purpose.  Was  there  any  short- 
cut to  success?  Oh  Yes!  He  remem- 
bered now.  At  this  season  of  the 
year,  the  expert  always  had  recourse 
to  his  art  of  "calling"  the  moose,  by 
imitating,  by  the  aid  of  a  megaphone- 
like horn  of  birch-bark,  the  plaintive 
call  of  the  cow  or  the  hoarse  grunt  of 
the  bull.  He  had,  moreover,  "called" 
in  his  youth;  why  not  make  the 
attempt  now? 

Our  heio  looked  about  him  in  every 
direction,  scanning  the  aisles  of  the 
forest  in  the  hope  of  catching  sight  of 
the  gleaming  white  bark  of  the  birch. 
Unsuccessful  at  first,  he  circled  here, 
and  there  beneath  the  leafy  arches, 
but  everywhere  to  meet  with  disap- 
pointment. The  birch,  be  it  observed, 
is  a  tree  which  is  wont  to  grow  in 
clusters  and  belts,  and  thus  it  not 
infrequently  occurs  that  wide  stretch- 
es of  woodland  may  be  traversed 
without  the  searcher  encountering  a 
single  tree  of  the  species.  In  this 
manner,  indeed,  fared  the  Parson 
who,  weary  at  length,  gave  up  the 
search;  and  after  descending  a  gentle 
declivity  into  a  miniature  valley,  he 
seated  himself  on  a  fallen  log  and 
rested. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  be  alto- 
gether frustrated  so  easily.  His  ac- 
tive and  resourceful  mind  presently 
conceived  a  new  idea.  The  birchen 
trumpet,  he  argued  with  himself, 
serves  only  to  magnify  and  intensify 
the  volume  of  sound  produced  by, the 
lips.  Why  not — the  morning  being 
so  still — dispense  with  the  horn  entire- 
ly? So,  rising  to  his  feet  and  shaping 
his '  hands  into  the  semblance  of  a 
trumpet,  he  gave  utterance  to  several 
guttural  grunts,  in  imitation  of  the 
trouble-seeking  bull.  Then  he  re- 
seated himself  and  waited,  listening. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  ten,  and 
yet  all  was  as  peaceful  as  the  day  on 
which  the  sun  first  shone  upon  this 
globe.  The  delicate  aroma  of  pine- 
needles  and  spruce-cones  and  of  the 
fallen  leaves  of  the  deciduous  trees 
pervaded  the   air.    The   voices  of 
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the  migratory  birds,  which  seemed 
already  to  be  restless  with,  thoughts 
of  sunnier  lands,  were  raised  clearly 
and  sweetly  as  though  singing  a 
farewell  to  the  northern  forest.  Wood- 
mice  scurried  here  and  there  among 
the  leaves  and  fallen  twigs,  as  they 
busily  laid  up  their  stores  against  the 
coming  winter.  Gradually  the  peace 
and  beauty  of  the  scene  were  poured 
as  it  were  by  degrees  into  the  heart 
of  the  Parson.  What  a  glorious  and 
a  happy  worW!  What  a  joy  there  is 
in  silence!  What  a  tabernacle  the 
woods  formed!  What  a  cathedral  for 
worship ! 

Then  the  Parson  remembered.  In 
his  haste  to  arm  himself  and  pursue 
the  calling  of  Nimrod,  he  had  neglec- 
ted an  important  matter.  'He  had 
failed  to  begin  the  day  right.  In 
short,  he  had  overlooked  his  morning 
devotions.  Fortunately  it  was  not  yet 
too  late,  and  this  place  of  worship — . 
He  drewf  from  his  breast-pocket 
a  well-worn  Testament  and  proceeded 
to  read,  half-audibly,  a  portion — 
the  old,  old  story  of  the  fishing  of 
the  disciples  by  the  sea  of  Galilee. 
Then,  thoughtfully  closing  and  re- 
placing the  book,  he  sank  to  his  knees 
and  offered  up  the  incense  of  prayer — 
the  purifying  and  strengthening  of 
his  own  life — the  members  of  his 
family,  his  brothers  and  sisters,  most 
of  them  scattered,  as  is  the  nature  of 
things,  throughout  the  wide  world, 
his  Church  and  its  interests. 

URGH!  The  Parson  was  on  his 
feet,  as  though  propelled  by  a  power- 
ful spring,  clutching  instinctively  at 
the  barrel  of  the  rifle  which  he  had 
leaned  against  the  trunk  of  a  tree. 
What  in  the  name  of  blessing  was 
that?  It  came  again — clearer  and 
nearer  than  before — Urgh!  U-u- 
urgh!  There  could  be  no  room  for 
doubt.  A  bull-moose,  furious  with 
rage  and  mad  with  the  lust  for 
conquest  of  downfall,  was  coming 
roaring  through  the  forest  at  a 
tremendous  pace!  Now  the  sound 
came  closer.  Thump!  Crash! — he 
could  hear  the  mighty  antlers  strike 
the  trees.  There  was  no  time  for 
delay.  Sauve-qui-peut\ 

The  Parson  was  no  coward,  other- 
wise, he  would  not  have  been  there  at 
all.    But  there  was  something  in  the 


situation  with  power  to  try  the 
strongest  nerves;  the  peace,  the 
harmony,  the  dreaminess  of  the  scene, 
and  then  this  frightful  visitor. 
Small  wonder  is  it,  if  it  must  be  record- 
ed that  the  Parson  gave  ground  a  lit- 
tle at  first.  He  retired  a  few  dozen 
yards  to  a  rising*  ground  from  which 
a  rather  better  outlook  could  be 
obtained,  and  took  hasty  stock  of  the 
surroundings,  and  of  his  own  predic- 
ament. He  was  alone.  There  was 
not  a  human  being  within  miles.  He 
was  armed  with  an  antiquated,  single- 
shot  weapon,  one,  moreover,  which  he 
had  never  himself  fired,  and  conse- 
quently could  not  judge  its  virtues  or 
defects.  He  glanced,  indeed,  at  the 
tree-trunks,  but  found  little  that 
might  encourage  him  in  this  quarter. 
The  trees  were  either  large  and  diffi- 
cult to  climb,  or  were,  on  the  other 
hand,  too  fragile  to  support  his 
weight.  No!  the  conflict  would  have 
to  be  decided  on  the  ground,  and  that 
too,  right  speedily. 

The  moose  was  by  this  time  within 
two-hundred  yards  and  approaching 
rapidly.  The  Parson  could  now  hear 
even  the  thud!  thud!  of  his  hoofs  on 
the  moss-covered  ground.  But,  as 
in  the  case  of  many,  a  nobler  combat 
which  has  been  the  theme  of  poet 
and  minstrel,  the  drawing  near  of  the 
foe  served  only  to  produce  a  sort  of 
reckless  elation  in  the  other.  The 
fighting  blood  of  the  Parson  was 
rapidly  gaining  the  ascendancy.  He 
had  called  the  monarch  of  the  woods; 
now  he  would  go  him  one  better. 
The  Parson  raised  his  hands  to  his 
mouth  and  delivered  what  is  known 
among  the  forest-initiates  as  the 
"challenge,"  the  defiant  k-ooo-rrr- 
ooh!  which,  among  the  tribes  of  the 
moose,  means  a  struggle  to  the  death. 

The  savage  answer — with  a  _  sort 
of  note  of  joy  in  it — came  thrilling 
back,  and  in  a  moment  he  was  in 
sight — a  huge,  grey-black  figure  with 
bristling  mane,  a  forest  of  antlers  on 
his  mighty  front — bounding  over 
windfalls,  smashing  bushes,  shrubs, 
and  even  trees  out  of  his  path,  and 
withal,  roaring  forth  his  portentous 
war-song!  Blind  with  rage,  he  was 
rushing,  not  quite  in,  direct  line  for 
the  clergyman,  but  so  directing  his 
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course  as  to  show  a  portion  of  his 
shaggy  left  side. 

The  coolness  of  the  Parson  was 
admirable ;  let  none  despise  the  Church 
militant!  At  the  very  moment  when, 
with  fore-sight  directed  towards  the 
cardiac  region  of  the  monster,  he  was 
about  to  pull  the  trigger,  a  thought 
occurred  to  him.  An  excited  man 
is  apt  to  sight  too  high.  True!  then 
he  would  aim  lower.  Depressing  the 
muzzle  of  the  arm  just  as  the  moose 
had  reached  a  point  four-score  yards 
distant,  he  pressed  with  forefinger  as 
steady  as  the  surrounding  rocks. 

Bang — The  recoil  was  terrific,  and 
detonation  well-nigh  ear-splitting, 
and  the  cloud  of  smoke  belched  forth 
was  like  that  projected  from  a  des- 
troyer's funnel  when  in  the  act  of  throw- 
ing up  a  "smoke-screen."  The  Par- 
son stepped  back,  straining  his  eyes 
to  se£,  and  at  the  same  time  fumb- 
ling in  his  pocket  for  another  shell. 
How  disturbing  the  thought  of  being 
charged  by  an  unseen  foe!  Presently, 
however,  a  gust  of  wind  cleared  the 
air.  Wonderful!  The  moose  was 
down! 

Too  good  to  be  true,  surely.  One 
cannot  reasonably  look  for  so  easy 
a  conquest.  Still  he  does  not  move. 
But  one  cannot  be  too  careful  where 
so  formidable  a  beast  is  concerned. 
Cautiously,  the  Parson  reloaded  and 
circled  the  prostrate  beast  to  leeward. 
Curious  he  does  not  stir;  surely  he 
must  be  stunned  or  shamming.  How- 
ever— Bang!  The  Parson  fires  at  the 

moose  to  make  sure.  Something  like 
a  quiver  of  the  body,  that  is  all.  But 


surely,  round  circles  the  excited  hun- 
ter warily  to  windward,  keeping  a 
safe  distance.  He  rests  the  barrel  on 
a  stump  and  takes  careful  aim.  Bang! 
Still  no  move.  He  has  but  one  re- 
maining shell.  He  will  hold  that  in 
reserve  and  advance.  Step  by  step 
he  approaches,  finger  on  trigger.  He 
reaches  out  and  prods  the  huge 
frame.  Inert — it  is  enough.  This 
primitive  man  actually  executes  a 
war-dance!  Alone,  he  has  met  the 
enemy  and  has  triumphed!  Now  to 
return  with  the  tidings! 

He  tosses  away  the  rifle  and — 
stout  and  heavy  as  he  is — takes  to 
his  heels  like  a  boy.  He  reaches  the 
clearing  ana  with  an  added  burst  of 
speed  sprints  up  to  the  house  of  Old 
Donald,  just  as  the  latter  has  finished 
his  after-breakfast  smoke. 

"Blessed  saints!"  cries  the  old 
man,  as  the  Parson  rushes  up  fairly 
winded.  "Are  ye  hurt?  Is  the  bear 
after  ye?  Gosh!  There's  blood  on 
yer  hands!" 

"A  moose,"  pants  the  Parson. 
Big  fellow — fifty  five  inch  spread 
—if  an  inch.  Shot  through  vena 
cava.  No  need  to  bleed  him — Say, 
can  I  have  a  room  to  wash  up?" 

Of  course  he  could;  nothing  is  too 
good  for  a  successful  hunter.  It 
was  even  so  in  the  Stone  Age,  and  so 
it  will  be  while  the  earth  remains. 
The  Parson  is  shown  into  the  back 
bedroom  and  provided  with  towels, 
water,  and  a  basin.  He  closes  the 
door  carefully  behind  him,  then — 
he  falls  on  his  knees  and  completes 
the  interrupted  prayer. 
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THE  dozen,  or  more  homesteads 
known  as  Lone  Mountain  Set- 
tlement, lay  scattered  at  the 
foot  of  a  range  cf  high  rocky  hills. 
The  settlers  had  been  attracted  to 
the  district,  some  few  years  previous 
to  the  time  of  our  story,,  by  reports 
of  rich  deposits  of  silver  in  the  sur- 
rounding country;  however,  very  little 
if  any,  had  ever  been  found,  and  those 
who  had  staked  their  all  in  mining 
schemes  soon  faced  the  necessity  of 
making  a  livelihood  for  themselves 
and  families,  in  other  pursuits.  Some 
home-steaded  and  erected  cabins. 

Here,  for  years,  their  lot  was  one 
of  toil  and  privation.  Oftentimes  the 
crops  would  fail,  and  they  would 
have  to  depend  on  what  could  be 
procured  from  the  forest  for  their 
winter's  living.  Game  was  plentiful, 
but  during  the  winter  was  very  hard 
to  get.  The  snow  fell  to  a  great 
depth,  making  it  well  nigh  impossible 
to  traverse  the  forest  and  hills. 

Ben  Johnson  had  built  his  cabin 
on  a  few  acres  of  clearing,  some  three 
miles  to  the  north  and  west  of  the 
main  settlement.  On  all  sides  the 
forest  hemmed  him  in,  save  to  the 
south,  where  a  wide  stream  wound 
its  way  through  a  break  in  the  hills, 
emptying  into  Wildcat  Lake,  many 
miles  to  the  southwest.  Here  in  a 
little  world  all  his  own,  he  dwelt  with 
his  wife  and  kiddies,  farming  his 
few  goodly  acres,  in  summer,  trapping 
through  the  fall  and  early  spring, 


and  clearing  more  land,  as  the  wea- 
ther permitted  during  the  winter 
months. 

Five  years  after  Ben  Johnson  set- 
tled at  Lone  Mountain  Settlement, 
came  one  of  those  years  of  privation 
and  hardship.  The  crops  of  grain 
and  corn  completely  failed,  and  only 
a  very  scanty  potato  crop  was  har- 
vested. Provisions  could  not  be 
brought  in  through  the  tractless  for- 
ests from  the  outlying  towns  and  the 
settlers  had  to  turn  to  the  woods 
for  their  winter's  supplies. 

Quite  a  quantity  of  game  was  killed 
during  the  early  part  of  the  season, 
but  before  anything  like  enough  had 
been  taken,  winter  set  in.  Further 
attempts  to  capture  game  were 
useless,  and  during  the  long  weary 
weeks  of  rigid  winter  which  en- 
sued, many  a  poor  settler's  supply 
of  food  ran  so  low  that  scarcely 
enough  was  left  for  another  day. 

Ben  Johnson  was  one  of  those 
whose  supply  of  food  ran  low.  Week 
after  week  passed  by,  and  at  last,  one 
dark  stormy  night  his  wife  told  him  she 
had  barely  enough  left  in  the  house 
for  the  next  day.  On  the  morrow, 
something  must  be  done.  He  either 
must  go  to  his  neighbor's  and  try 
to  get  some  provisions  or  else  try 
the  forest.  Bearing  in  mind,  the 
supplies  that  had  been  laid  in,  he 
concluded  his  chances  were  best  in 
the  forest. 
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He  was  astir  with  the  early  dawn. 
The  storm  had  ceased  during  the 
night,  and  far  to  the  westward  a 
patch  of  blue,  the  first  he  had  seen 
for  weeks,  gladdened  his  heart  as  he 
scanned  the  skies  of  the  early  morn- 
ing. Partaking  of  a  scanty  break- 
fast, he  hastened  away,  and  by  the 
time  the  sun  had  risen  was  far  into 
the'  forest,  that  stretched  for  miles 
and  miles  to  the  north  and  west 

Hour,  after  hour,  he  struggled  on- 
ward, uphill  and  down;  oftentimes 
plowing  knee  deep  through  the  soft 
powdery  snow.  Nowhere  had  he 
seen  any  signs  of  game  not  even  the 
track  of  a  rabbit  had  he  crossed.  At 
noon,  disheartened  and  nearly  ex- 
hausted, he  paused  for  a  few  minutes 
rest.  On  either  hand  lay  the  great 
silent  forest,  and  directly  in  front 
rose  Lone  Mountain  its  snow-clad 
summit  glistening  like  a  million  dia- 
monds in  the  bright  noonday  sun- 
light. 

As  he  stood  for  a  few  moments, 
considering  the  best  course  to  pursue, 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  what 
seemed  at  first  sight  to  be  a  mere 
rift  in  the  great  banks  of  snow  far 
up  the  mountain  side.  Changing  his 
position  a  little,  he  perceived  that 
the  object  of  his  attention  was  a  nar- 
row opening  between  two  large  snow- 
clad  rocks,  in  front  of  which  the 
snow  was  all  tramped  and  trodden 
down. 

\  bear, — the  thought  flashed 
through  his  mind  in  an  instant,  and 
grasping  his  rifle  the  hunter  began 
struggling  up  the  steep  ascent,  paus- 
ing often  for  breath  and  rest;  every 
step  taken  exhausting  him  more  than 
he  knew. 

s.  Perseverance  was  at  last  rewarded, 
and  he  stood  at  the  entrance  of  a 
dark  cavern  leading  back  through 
the  rocks  into  the  cliff,  which  was 
roofed  with  a  great  overhanging  mass 
of  snow  and  ice.  All  about  were 
unmistakable  signs  that  a  bear  made 
its  home  therein,  where  doubtless  it 
could  very  easily  be  killed. 

Thankful  that  he  would  not  have 
to  drag  himself  back  to  his  loved  ones 
empty  handed,  he  unloosened  his 
snow-shoes  and  entered  the  cave; 
having  to  bend  nearly  double  to  do  so. 

A  dozen  yards  or  more  from  the 


entrance,  the  passage  took  a  sharp 
turn  to  the  right,  becoming  at  the 
same  time  roomy  enough  for  the 
hunter  to  stand  erect.  At  this  point, 
with  darkness  so  intense  that  he 
could  scarcely  see  a  foot  ahead  he 
was  greeted  with  a  savage  growl ;  and 
glancing  in  the  direction  from  whence 
the  sound  came,  he  saw  the  glowing 
eyes  of  the  bear. 
-■  Shouldering  his  rifle  he  aimed  for 
the  eyes,  and  fired. 

The  shock  caused  by  the  discharge 
of  the  rifle,  almost  stunned  him  so 
confined  was  the  place.  He  was 
conscious,  however,  of  a  violent  trem- 
bling of  the  ground,  and  of  savage 
growls  coming  from  the  direction  of 
the  bear,  which,  before  he  had  fully 
recovered  himself,  charged  at  him, 
giving  him  a  terrible  blow  with  its 
forepaw. 

Drawing  his  heavy  hunting  knife 
the  hunter  struck  back.  The  bear 
crouched  low  and  gripped  him  about 
the  waist,  the  hunter  at  the  same 
time  slashing  him  right  and  left  with 
heavy  blows.  With  a  savage  growl 
the  bear  drew  bacK.  Seizing  the 
opportunity  the  hunter  lunged  for- 
ward with  all  his  might,  driving  the 
biade  through  the  beast's  heart, 
which  with  a  low  whine  fell  dead. 

None  the  worse  of  the  encounter, 
save  for  a  few  scratches  and  a  torn 
ccat  he  retraced  his  steps  toward 
the  entrance  to  get  a  few  breaths  of 
fresh  air.  Upon  reaching  the  turn 
in  the  passage  it  struck  him  as  pecul- 
iar that  not  a  ray  of  light  was  to  be 
seen  anywhere.  Still  wondering  what 
had  caused  the  darkness  he  took  a 
few*  steps  forward  and  bumped  into 
a  solid  wall  of  ice.  Instantly  the 
facts  of  the  situation  dawned  on* him. 
The  discharge  of  the  rifle  had  shaken 
the  clifTs  causing  a  large  mass  of  snow 
and  ice  to  come  crashing  down,  com- 
pletely blocking  the  mouth  of  the 
cave,  and  shutting  him  in  from  the 
outer  sunshine. 

For  a  few  moments  the  awfulness 
of  his  situation  almost  paralyzed  him. 
Here,  miles  from  any  human  habita- 
tion, and  with  no  possibility  of  aid 
from  without,  he  was  entombed  alive. 

But,  bad  as  the  situation  was, 
Ben  Johnson  was  not  the  man  to  sit 
down  in  despair.    He  set  to  work  at 
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once  to  effect  his  liberation,  realizing, 
that  if  he  was  ever  to  see  daylight 
again,  he  must  dig  his  way  out  through 
the  solid  wall  of  ice  with  his  hunting 
knife. 

Hour  after  hour,  he  toiled  upon 
the  solid  mass,  then  exhausted  from 
fatigue  and  hunger  he  returned  to  the 
bear,  and  cutting  off  a  goodly  slice 
which  he  ate  with  a  relish  only  those 
who  have  sff  ered  the  pangs  of  hunger 
can  understand,  he  lay  down  and 
slept. 

Day  and  night  were  the  same  in 
the  cave.  Five  times  he  worked  and 
five  times  he  slept,  before  he  had  a 
passage  cut  through  the  solid  ice 
and  encountered  the  soft  yielding 
snow,  through  which  he  soon  forced 


his  way,  hailing  with  delight  the 
bright  sunlight  of  early  morning. 

Returning  to  the  carcass  of  the 
bear  he  slung,  it  over  his  shoulders, 
and  turned  his  steps  homeward.  He 
had  not  gone  iar  when  he  met  s^me 
of  his  neighbors,  who,  becoming 
alarmed  at  his  absence,  had  come  in 
search  of  him,  and  then  he  learned  to 
his  great  surprise  that  he  had  been 
absent  three  days  and  three  nights, 
most  of  which  had  been  spent  in  the 
cave. 

Great  was  the  rejoicing  in  the  h?me 
of  Ben  Johnson  upon  his  return,  and 
visitors  to  Lone  Mountain  Settle- 
ment, hear  to  this  day  the  story  of 
his  perilous  adventure. 


Census  of  Fur  Farming 


An  analysis  of  the  preliminary  fur-farming 
statistics,  recently  published  by  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  throws  some  interesting  side- 
lights on  the  industry. 

That  fur  farming,  at  present,  is  practically 
synonymous  with  fox  farming  is  shown  by  the 
fact,  on  December  31,  1919,  there  were  on  the 
fur  farms  of  Canada  a  total  of  7,966  foxes,  77 
minks  and  9  raccoons.  The  foxes  were 
divided  as  follows:  silver,  6,878;  patch  or 
cross,  831;  red,  255;  blue,  1;  gray,  1. 

One  question  on  which  fox  farmers  are 
somewhat  reticent  is  the  number  of  pups 
raised  to  maturity.  The  returns  throw  some 
light  on  this  matter.  Taking  silver  black 
pups  only,  the  number  born  during  1919  was 
4,877  and  purchased  296,  a  total  of  5,173. 
The  number  sold  was  1,144  and  killed  for 
pelts,  918,  a  total  of  2,062.  There  is  thus  a 
difference  between  those  disposed  of  and 
acquired  of  3,111.  The  number  reported  as 
being  on  the  farms  at  the  end  of  the  year  was 
1,111.  This  leaves  2,000  unaccounted  for 
and,  if  we  presume  this  number  to  have  died, 
the  mortality  was  over  40  per  cent,  of,  the 
number  born.  Some  ranchers  probably  in- 
cluded pups  as  adults  in  making  their  returns 
of  stock  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  year,  as 
they  would  then  be  about  9  months  old. 
Allowance  should  be  made  for  this  but,  even 
so,  the  figures  indicate  that  there  is  great 


room  for  improvement  in  methods  of  manage- 
ment on  some  ranches. 

Turning  now  to  the  foxes  bought  and  sold 
and  again  taking  account  of  silvers  only,  we 
observe  that  the  numbers  sold  greatly  exceed 
the  numbers  purchased.  It  may  be  assumed 
that  the  difference  represents  the  number 
exported  or  sold  to  new  ranches.  The 
figures  are:  sold,  1,504;  purchased,  487;  dif- 
ference, 1,017. 

The  U.  S.  Commerce  Reports  of  Jan.  12, 
1921,  show  that  594  live  silver  foxes  were 
exported  to  the  United  States  from  Prince 
Edward  Island  in  1919,  having  an  average 
value  of  1358. 

The  average  values  of  silver  foxes  as  de- 
termined from  the  figures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Statistics  are:  of  animals  purchased,  3428; 
sold,  $329;  on  farm,  Dec.  31,  1919,  $438. 
The  fact  that  the  animals  purchased  averaged 
considerably  higher  in  price  than  the  animals 
sold  indicates  that  the  ranchers  are  not 
usually  disposing  of  their  best  stock  but,  on 
the  contrary,  are  acquiring  better  stock  when- 
ever possible. 

The  silver  pelts  sold  numbered  2,028, 
valued  at  $481,824,  an  average  of  $237  per 
skin.  Fox  pelts  of  all  kinds  numbered  2,490 
and  the  average  price  realized  was  $204. 
The  aveiage  value  of  mink  pelts  sold  was  $18 
and  of  raccoon,  $15. — Conservation. 


American  Ducks,  Geese  and  Swans 


Thomas  Hubert  Hutton 


THE  mallard  is  one  of  the  moder- 
ately hardy  ducks,  remaining 
in  the  north  until  the  lakes 
begin  to  freeze.  According  to  govern- 
ment scientists,  average  dates  when 
the  last  were  seen  are: — Montreal, 
October  26  (latest,  November  13, 
1897);  Scotch  Lake,  New  Bruns- 
wick, November  7:  Ottawa  (nine 
years,)  November  5  (latest,  Nov- 
ember 14,1904;)  Aweme,  Manitoba 
(eight  vears),  November  12  (latest, 
November  23,  1902);  Chicago,  111., 
November  13;  English  Lake,  Ind., 
December  9;  Southern  Minnesota 
(ten  years),  November  22  (latest, 
December  11,  1890);  Central  Iowa 
(12  years),  November  15  (latest, 
November  27,  1903);  central  Nebras- 
ka, November  18  (latest,  November 
26,  1899).  The  data  contained  in 
this  article  was  compiled  bv  Assistant 
Wells  W.  Cooke,  of  the  U.S*.  Biological 
Survey. 

In  the  fall  this  species  returns  with 
the  general  mass  of  ducks,  and  the 
average  date  of  its  arrival  at  Alex- 
andria, Va.,  is  September  21,  becom- 
ing common  along  about  October  27. 
It  becomes  common  at  Chicago, 
111.,  September  27,;  at  Grinnell,  Iowa, 
September  17;  and  in  northern  Texas 
October  11.  The  first  one. was  noted 
at  San  Angelo,  Texas,  August  10,1883, 
and  at  Austin,  Texas,  September  1, 
1893. 

The  mallard  duck  is  a  fresh-water 
species,  and  generally  winters  as 
far  north  as  open  water  is  found. 
The  greater  number  spend  the  winter 
months  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  and  for  a  great 
many  years  this  was  the  source  of 
a  large  part  of  the  market  supply. 
The  numbers  killed  were  practically 
innumerable.  Big  Lake,  Arkansas, 
was  and  is  yet  one  of  the  favorite 
resorts,  and  during  the  winter  of 
'93-'94  a  single  gunner  is  said  to  have 
sold  8,000  mallards,  while  the  total 
number  sent  to  market  from  this  one 
point  amounted  to  approximately 
120,000.  Fortunately  both  Arkansas 
and   Missouri   now   forbid  market 


shooting,  and  this  deplorable  slaught- 
er has  been  materially  decreased. 

The  mallard  winters  casually  in 
eastern  Massachusetts  and  central 
New  York,  accidentally  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  regularly  from  Virginia 
to  Northern  Florida.  It  is  less  com- 
mon in  central  Florida,  and  has  been 
noted  in  the  Bermudas,  Bahamas, 
Cuba,  Jamaica,  Grenada,  Carriacou, 
Panama,  and  Costa  Rica.  The  maj- 
ority of  these  localities  have  only  one 
record  each,  showing  that  the  mallard 
is  only  a  straggler  to  the  southeast  of 
the  TJnited  States.  There  seems  to 
be  no  record  for  Central  America 
from  Costa  Rica  to  Mexico.  This 
species  is  also  a  common  winter 
resident  of  Northern  Mexico  and 
ranges  south  of  Jalapa,  the  Valley 
of  Mexico,  Colima,  and  southern 
Lower  California. 

The  northern  winter  limit  in  the 
interior  is  in  Ohio,  northern  Indiana, 
southern  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Wy- 
oming, and  Central  Montana.  The  . 
species  is  common  in  winter  also  j 
along  the  whole  Pacific  coast  as  far 
north  as  the  Aleutian  islands. 

This  species  is  one  of  the  earliest 
ducks  to  move  northward  in  spring 
and  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the 
early  flocks. 

Ducks,  geese,  and  swans  have  been 
held  in  high  esteem  from  time  im- 
memorial, and  everywhere  they  have 
been  pursued  for  sport  or  for  food. 
They  have  always  been  esteemed  not 
only  as  beautiful  and  welcome  deni- 
zens of  our  waters,  lending  the  charm 
of  life  and  animation  to  our  otherwise 
desolate  ponds  and  lakes,  but,  also, 
they  are  esteemed  valuable  because 
of  their  importance  to  thousands  of 
men  who  are  lured  from  business 
cares  and  responsibilities  to  pursue 
them  and  who  derive  from  their 
pursuit  both  health  and  pleasure. 
In  addition  they  are  also  deemed  to 
be  of  economic  value  and  importance 
as  food.  . 

There  are,  it  is  said,  64  species  and 
sub-species  of  ducks,  geese,  and  swans 
which  occur  in  North  America  north 
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of  Mexico,  24  of  which  breed  in  the 
United  States.  The  species  most 
important  to  us  are  the  wood  duck, 
mallard,  black  duck,  teal,  canvas- 
back,  redhead,  and  Canada  goose. 
Several  of  these  species  breed  only 
in  the  Northern  States;  but  the 
cinnamon  duck  and  ruddy  duck 
nest  as  far  south  as  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  wood  duck  breeds 
almost  everywhere  throughout  the 
United  States,  and,  moreover,  the 
great  bulk  of  this  species  winters 
within  our  boundaries. 

I  regret  to  say,  and  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  our  present  system  of 
game  protection,  that  the  wood  duck, 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  our  native 
birds  and  one  whose  breeding  range 
is  almost  entirely  within  our  boun- 
daries, is  the  species  which  has  suff- 
ered most.  So  persistently  has  this 
duck  been  pursued  that  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  has  been 
entirely  exterminated.  Even  in 
States  in  which  it  still  breeds  com- 
monly, such  as  Delaware  and  Mary- 
land on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  in 
Illinois  in  the  Mississippi  Valley, 
public  sentiment  did  not  recognize 
the  importance  of  adequately  pro- 
tecting the  bird. 

Anas  obscura,  or  black  duck,  com- 
prises several  "black"  or  "dusky" 
species  which  closely  resemble  each 
other  and  which  have  been  distin- 
guished only  in  recent  years.  Th 
black  duck  is  the  common  breeding 
duck  of  New  England  and  northern 
New  York,  south  of  which  it  breeds 
not  rarely  on  Long  Island  and 
locally  in  Pennsylvania  (Bradford 
County),  New  Jersey  (Long  Beach), 
Delaware,  and  Maryland  (Ocean  City 
Barrow  Springs).  To  the  westward 
the  breeding  range  extends  south  to 
Ohio  (formerly),  Indiana  (Lake  Coun- 
ty), Illinois,  Iowa  (Spirit  Lake),  and 
Minnesota  (Kandiyohi  County).  It 
breeds  rarely  and  locally  over  much 
of  Wisconsin,  but  breeds  more  com- 
monly in  Michigan  and  southern 
Ontario.  It  is  also  a  very  common 
summer  resident  of  Quebec,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the 
islands  of  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence. 

Nettion  carolinense,  or  green- wing- 
ed teal,  probably  have  bred  in  small 
numbers  in  the  mountains  of  north 


central  Pennsylvania  (Lycoming 
County),  and  it  has  also  been  reported 
as  nesting  near  Buffalo,  N.Y.  How- 
ever, the  regular  breeding  range 
extends  from  New  Brunswick, 
through  northeastern  Quebec  and 
Newfoundland,  to  Ungava  Bay,  Lab- 
rador, latitude  58  degrees.  It  is  a 
common  migrant  in  Ontario,  and 
hence  undoubtedly  breeds  in  the 
northern  part.  It  has  also  been 
reported  as  a  rare  breeder  in  southern 
Ontario  (Toronto,  Point  aux  Pins, 
Oshawa,  Gravenhurst).  The  south- 
ern boundary  of  the  breeding  range 
to  the  westward  is  found  in  Illinois 
(Rockford,  Lacon,  Fernwood,)  in 
Michigan  (Neebish  Island),  Wisconsin 
(Lake  Koshkonong,  formerly),  Min- 
nesota (Fairbault,  Heron  Lake),  Neb- 
raska (Dewey  Lake,  Badger,  Valen- 
tine), Colorado  (Beloit,  San  Luis 
Valley),  New  Mexico  (San  Miguel 
County),  Utah  (Salt  Lake),  Nevada 
(Washoe  Lake),  Oregon  (Fort  Klam- 
ath). The  range  extends  north  to 
the  edge  of  the  Barren  Grounds  from 
near  Fort  Churchill,  Hudson  Bay, 
to  Fort  Anderson,  to  Kotzebue  Sound, 
and  nearly  to  Point  Barrow.  It 
breeds  also  throughout  the  Aleutian 
Chain  to  the  Near  Islands.  It  is  a 
rare  breeder  everywhere  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  the  main  breeding  grounds  are  in 
west  central  Canada  from  Manitoba 
to  Lake  Athabasca.  It  has  wandered 
a  few  times  to  the  western  coast  of 
Greenland,  from  Nanortalik  to  Disco 
Bay,  and  was  once  taken  in  May  on 
the  east  coast  of  Nanusek.  This 
species  is  accidental  in  Great  Britain, 
the  Bermudas,  and  Hawaii. 

Querquedula  discors,  or  blue-wing- 
ed teal,  finds  its  principal  summer 
home  in  the  interior  of  North  America 
between  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
the  Great  Lakes,  from  Northern 
Illinois  and  central  Iowa  north  to 
Saskatchewan.  This  species  is  not 
common  east  of  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains nor  on  the  Pacific  slope.  It 
has  been  recorded  as  breeding  rarely 
in  Rhode  Island  (Sakennet,  1890), 
Maine  (Calais),  New  Brunswick 
(Kings  County,  St.  John  County), 
Nova  Scotia,  Anticosti  Island  and 
Newfoundland,  Quebec  (Montreal, 
Point  de  Monts),  Ungava  (Clear- 
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water  Lake,  latitude  57  degrees), 
rare  in  southern  Ontario  (Toronto), 
New  York  (Utica,  Auburn,  Buffalo, 
formerly  Long  Island,  Black  Pond, 
Ulster  County).  It  breeds  as  far 
south  as  northern  Ohio  (Port  Clinton, 
Sandusky),  southern  Indiana  (Gibson 
County  and  Wheatland),  southern 
Illinois  (Anna),  central  Missouri 
(King's  Lake,  Warrensburg,  Kansas 
City),  central  Kansas  (Emporia, 
Wichita,  Medicine  Lodge,  Fort  Hays) 
— casual  or  accidental  breeding  at 
Fort  Reno,  Okla.;  and  San  Antonio 
and  Spring  Lake,  Texas-southern 
Colorado  (Fort  Garland  and  La  Plata 
County),  New  Mexico  (Santa  Rosa; 
Black  Lake,  Colfax  County;  Chloride) 
probably  in  Arizona  (Mogollan  Moun- 
tains), central  Utah  (Thistle  Valley, 
Fairfield),  northern  Nevada  (Truckee 
Valley,  Washoe  Lake),  and  Central 
Oregon  (Burns.) 

The  breeding  range  extends  north 
to  central  British  Columbia,  but  the 
bird  is  rare  or  accidental  in  Alaska, 
Alberta,  and  on  Great  Slave  Lake. 
Much  remains  to  be  learned  regarding 
the  nesting  of  the  blue-winged  teal 
in  the  West  Indies  and  Central 
America.  It  breeds  in  Jamaica  and 
in  the  Lesser  Antilles,  quite  probably 
also  in  Honduras  and  in  western 
Mexico  (Mazatlan),  near  the  southern 
end  of  Lower  California.  The  resi- 
dent teal  of  Jamaica  should  probably 
be  separated  sub-specifically  as  quer- 
quedula  discors  inornata  (Gosse),  but 
the  eastern  and  western  boundaries 
of  this  form  remain  yet  to  be  deter- 
mined. 

This  is  one  of  the  earliest  ducks  to 
move  southward;  during  the  month  of 
August  it  reappears  throughout  the 
northern  half  of  the  United  States 
and  some  especially  early  birds  almost 
reach  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Aix  sponsa,  or  wood  ducks,  are 
more  closely  confined  to  the  United 
States  than  any  other  North  American 
duck.  South  of  this  country  it  is  not 
a  rare  resident  in  Cuba  and  is  acci- 
dental in  Jamaica  and  the  Bermudas. 
The  southward  migration  in  the  fall 
amounts  to  no  more  than  a  withdrawal 
from  the  northern  half  of  the  summer 
range.  ,  This  takes  place  largely  in 
October. 

Next  we  have  the  redheads,  or 


Ay  thy  a  Americana,  whose  breeding 
range  is  rather  a  restricted  area  in 
western  central  Canada,  comprising 
western  Manitoba,  Alberta,  and  Sas- 
katchewan. This  species  also  breeds 
frequently  in  the  northern  portions 
of  Minnesota,  North  Dakota,  and 
Montana.  The  fall  migration  of  the 
redhead  constitutes  a  wide  angle  from 
the  normal  southern  one;  Lake  Win- 
nipeg marking  the  extreme  north- 
eastern part  of  the  district  where  it 
breeds  commonly,  and  yet  the  species 
is  a  fairly  common  fall  migrant  along 
the  Atlantic  coast  from  Cape  Cod 
southward.  The  individuals  that  vis- 
it Cape  Cod  take  an  almost  eastern 
course,  or  at  least  go  three  miles 
east  for  every  mile  south.  From  the 
nearest  breeding  grounds  to  the 
lower  Hudson  Valley,  which  is  about 
as  far  north  as  the  species  occurs 
regularly  in  large  quantities,  the 
course  is  almost  at  right  angles  to  the 
general  trend  of  the  Atlantic  coast 
line.  In  other  words,  this  is  the 
course  the  redhead  should  take  to 
reach  salt  water  by  the  shortest  route. 
This  route  from  Manitoba  to  Long 
Island  is  through  a  district  abounding 
in  shallow  lakes  and  marshes,  which 
furnish  abundant  food.  After  reach- 
ing the  coast,  most  of  the  redheads 
pass  southward  and  winter  from 
Chesapeake  Bay  to  Florida  and  the 
Bahamas.  Only  a  portion  of  the 
species,  however,  take  this  east  and 
west  course.  Many  flocks  pass  dir- 
ectly south  and  are  common  all 
through  the  Mississippi  Valley  to  the 
Gulf  coast  and  through  Texas  to 
central  Mexico. 

Then  there's  the  canvasback,  or 
Aythya  vallisneria,  whose  breeding 
range  seems  chiefly  to  be  the  district 
just  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  in 
Alberta.  The  fall  migration  of  this 
species  for  the  last  sixteen  years  has 
been  sometime  in  the  latter  part  of 
October,  at  least,  that's  when  the 
first  birds  were  noted  at  Alexandria, 
Va.,  on  an  average.  These  flocks 
cross  Lake  Erie  early  in  October,  and 
the  height  of  the  shooting  season 
there  is  toward  the  end  of  that  month. 
The  first  flocks  cross  the  boundary 
to  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley  the 
last  week  in  September  and  during 
the  month  of  October  spread  gradu- 
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ally  south  to  the  southern  limit  of 
the  range  in  the  Valley  of  Mexico. 

Qj   1?   Lesser  Snow  Goose 

i  The  summer  home  of  the  snow 
goose  is  still,  in  part,  unknown. 
Vast  numbers  of  this  goose  were  seen 
on  the  northwestern  portion  of  Banks 
Land,  latitude  74  degrees,  August  19, 
1851,  as  though  they  had  come  from 
more  northern  breeding  grounds,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1851  and  1852  flocks 
were  seen  passing  north  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  northern  shores  of  this 
island;  and  yet  no  snow  geese  have 
been  reported  by  any  of  the  expedi- 
tions that  have  summered  on  the 
islands  immediately  to  the  north  of 
Banks  Land.  Snow  geese  are  known 
to  breed  along  the  Arctic  coast  east 
of  the  Mackenzie  River  and  to  cross 
to  Victoria  Land,  but  here  the  record 
ends.  Wollaston  Land  and  Victoria 
Land  form  an  enormous  island  whose 
interior  has  never,  I  understand,  been 
visited  by  white  men.  Many  ex- 
plorers have  passed  through  the 
region  to  the  northward,  but  no  one 
has  reported  a  snow  goose  in  the 
whole  district  east  of  longitude  115 
•  degrees  and  north  of  latitude  70 
degrees,  with  the  exception  of  a 
single  flock  seen  near  Bellot  Strait  in 
June,  1859,  and  three  wanderers 
found  in  June  1882,  at  Fort'  Conger,  a 
thousand  miles  north  of  the  regular 
range.  Ross  lived  for  three  years  at 
the  base  of  the  Boothia  Peninsula 
without  seeing  a  snow  goose.  Parry 
found  out  few  birds  and  only  one 
nest  during  his  two  years'  sojourn  on 
Melville  Peninsula,  and  Kumlein  re- 

Eorts  them  as  rare  visitants  at  Cum- 
erland  Sound.  It,  therefore,  follows 
by  exclusion  that  the  great  bulk  of 
the  snow  geese  breed  south  of  a  line 
drawn  from  the  north  end  of  South- 
ampton Island  to  the  south  end  of 
Melville  Island. 

Greater  Snow  Goose 

The  greater  snow  goose  is  enor- 
mously abundant  on  both  the  eastern 
and  the  western  shores  of  Hudson 
Bay  during  spring  migration,  and 
these  birds  might  be  supposed  to 
pass  from  these  points  approximately 
north  of  their  breeding  grounds.  If 
such  is  the  case  it  is  indeed  strange 
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that  they  have  never  been  found 
breeding  on  any  of  the  northern 
islands;  nor  have  they  been  noted 
in  migration  anywhere  north,  north- 
east, or  east  of  Hudson  Bay,  except 
the  few  seen  at  Igloolik,  a  few  noted 
at  Kumlein  in  Cumberland  Bay,  some 
stragglers  that  have  wandered  to  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  and  three 
birds  seen  by  Greeley's  party  June 
12-13,  1882,  in  Grinnell  Land,  latitude 
82  degrees.  Regarding  fall  migration 
of  this  species,  it  is  said  one  of  the 
earliest  dates  of  arrival  in  New 
England  is  October  2,  1896,  at  Lake 
Umbagog. 

About  the  middle  of  October  the 
earliest  migrants  appear  on  Chesa- 
peake Bay,  and  toward  the  last  of 
the  month  they  arrive  in  Cuba  and 
have  been  recorded  in  the  Bermudas. 
In  the  fall  the  average  date  of  arrival 
at  Aweme,  Manitoba,  is  Sept.  28th, 
and  the  earliest  Sept.  24th,  1901; 
central  Iowa  is  reached  October  17, 
and  the  Gulf  coast  the  last  of  the 
month.  The  average  date  of  the  last 
seen  in  the  fall  at  Aweme,  Manitoba, 
is  October  20  (latest  October  31; 
1900.) 

Canada  Goose 

The  principal  home  of  the  Can- 
ada Goose  is  in  the  interior  of 
Canada,  from  Saskatchewan  and 
Alberta  north  to  the  limit  of  trees. 
Eastward  it  breeds  commonly  in 
the  interior  of  Ungava  and  rarely 
on  the  coast  as  far  north  as 
Okak  and  Ungava  Bay.  It  is  not  a 
rare  breeder  in  Newfoundland,  and 
is  fairly  common  on  the  islands  of  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  thence  west 
through  Quebec  and  northern  On- 
tario to  the  southern  end  of  James' 
Bay.  Any  occurrences  south  of  this 
district  must  be  considered  acci- 
dental or  casual,  though  it  has  been 
recorded  as  nesting  at  Lexington, 
Mass.,  April,  1888,  and  once  at 
Hartland,  Vt.  In  the  interior  of 
North  America  the  breeding  range 
extends  somewhat  farther  south. 

Whooping  Swan 
This  swan  is  common  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  and  formerly  was  not  rare 
in  Greenland,  where  it  is  now  nearly 
extinct.  Single  specimens  of  late 
years  have  been  taken  at  Atangmik, 
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Godthaab,  Ivigtut,  and  Arsuk  in 
southern  Greenland. 

Whistling  Swan] 

The  whistling  awan  breeds  prin- 
cipally north  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  but, 
according  to  Wells  W.  Cooke  of  the 
U.  S.  Biological  Survey,  to  whom 
I  am  indebted  in  no  small  measure  for 
the  scientific  data  herein  presented, 
a  few  nest  on  Southampton  and  Not- 
tingham islands  on  Hudson  Bay,  and 
the  species  is  reported  as  breeding 
at  Kennedy  Lake  in  Baffin  Land.  It 


is  fairly  common  during  the  breeding 
season  along  the  Arctic  coast  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  mouth  of  the  Macken- 
zie, and  not  rare  throughout  much  of 
Alaska.  A  few  pass  to  the  islands  of 
the  Arctic  Sea,  even  to  latitude  74 
degrees. 

Trumpeter  Swan 
The  principal  summer  home  of  this 
swan  is  in  the  interior  of  North 
America  from  the  western  shore  of 
Hudson  Bay  to  the  Rocky  Mts.,  and 
from  about  latitude  60  degrees  to  the 
Arctic  Ocean. 


Ontario  Game  Season  Discussed 


Editor  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada: 

I  always  enjoy  reading  Rod  and  Gun.  I 
have  always  taken  an  active  part  in  the 
hunting  in  this  district,  and  also  in  the 
protection  of  game.  I  hate  a  game  hog, 
and  we  have  our  quota  of  these  gentry 
in  this  district  as  well  as  any  other 
district  in  Ontario.  As  a  citizen,  I  wrote  the 
Department  this  last  fall  with  regard  to  killing 
of  partridge  from  the  1st  of  October,  especially 
on  Sunday.  I  told  our  Deputy  Minister,  D. 
McDonald,  that  it  was  a  standing  joke,  the 
way  the  game  laws  were  administered  in  this 
district.  He  immediately  got  busy,  and  the 
Sunday  sport  was  soon  over. 

A  great  many  of  the  hunters  of  this  district 
are  not  in  favoi  of  the  present  game  laws. 

This  year  it  was  rather  confusing.  For 
instance  the  season  opened  here  Oct.  1st, 
north  of  the  C.G.R.  to  end  of  November; 
again  on  Oct.  25th  to  end  of  November 
north  and  west  of  French  river.  South  of  the 
French  river  it  was  Nov.  5th  to  20th.  In 
former  years  it  was  noith  and  south  of  C.P.R. 

I  claim  that  those  hunters  who  want  to 
use^  boat  to  shoot  big  game  from,  the  sea- 
son is  opened  for  them  Oct.  1st,  their  licenses 
should  be  cancelled  Oct.  15th,  But  for  the 
hunter  who  wishes  to  bring  the  game  out  of  the 
woods,  the  season  should  not  open  here  till 


Nov.  15th,  to  Dec.  31st.  It  says  distinctly 
in  the  copy  of  game  laws,  that  it  is  a  criminal 
offence  for  a  hunter  to  leave, even  the  hide 
of  an  animal  in  the  woods.  I  want  to  tell  the 
law  makers  that  it  is  an  impossibility  for  any 
man  to  shoot  moose  in  October  or  even  before 
November  15th,  aDd  comply  with  the  law. 

Again  the  killing  of  the  bull  moose  only,  if 
it  is  continued  for  many  more  years  they  will 
be  like  the  buffalo.  Old  trappers  and  hunters 
tell  me  that  there  is  a  ratio  now  of  ten  cows  to 
one  bull  moose. 

I  handle  the  hunting  and  trapping  licenses 
for  this  city  and  have  been  doing  so  for  the 
last  four  years. 

The  department  issued  deer  licenses,  on 
the  back  of  each  stating  the  dates  for  hunting, 
but  on  the  shipping  coupon,  it  read,  "Expires 
Nov.  27th,"  A  great  many  hunters  rang  me 
up  to  know  the  meaning.  I  told  them  to 
hunt  until  the  end  of  November,  then  they 
had  seven  days  after  that  to  bring  in  game. 
I  explained  that  the  law  makers  were  thinking 
only  of  Old  Ontario  when  they  sent  out  the 
licenses,  the  season  opening  Nov.  5th, 
closing  Nov.  20th,  with  seven  days  to  bring 
in  game. 

Robt.  McCulloch. 

Fort  William,  Ont. 


GUNS  &,  AMMUNITION 

High  and  Low  Spots  of  the  .250  Bolt  Action  Savage 

John  Lynn 


OF  the  folks  who  buy  rifles,  there  are 
several  tribes.  There  is  one  tribe  which 
takes  its  guns  into  the  woods  and  uses 
them — judging  their  merit  solely  by  perfor- 
mance, which  includes  carrying  and  cleaning 
and  durability  as  well  as  killing  power,  but 
not.  fancy-  appearance.  Other  tribes  worry 
about  the  utmost  in  target  efficiency  and 
about  a  rifle's  parlor-ornament  qualities. 
This  story  of  the  250-3000  Savage  Bolt  Action 
Rifle,  Model  of  1920,  is  concerned  with  the 
viewpoint  of  the  tribe  that  acquires  a  rifle 
for  what  it  will  do  in  the  woods. 

The  specimen  of  the  rifle  we  received  some 
time  ago  opened  up  looking  exactly  like  the 
pictures,  except  perhaps  slimmer,  lighter  and 
— daintier.  Published  specifications  had  de- 
scribed the  rifle,  of  course,  but  the  pictures 
had  not  shown  it  looking  in  general  very  much 
different  from  one  of  those  hand  finished  sport- 
ing Springfields  or  sporting  Mauser,  weighing 
eight  pounds.  The  Savage  weighs  six  pounds 
and  two  ounces.  That  is  one  pound  lighter 
than  the  Winchester  model  1886  Extra  Light 
Weight  rifle. 

It  may  be  well  to  explain  that  our  250  Bolt 
Action  Savage  was  not  bought  with  the  idea 
of  making  it  take  the  place  of  everything  from 
a  .22  Stevens  Favorite  to  a  .405  Winchester  or 
.35  Newton.  A  good  many  years  ago  we  had 
done  our  share  of  chasing  round  after  the  rain- 
bow of  an  all-purpose  rifle.  Time  had  cured 
that  foolishness.  Now  it  was  hoped  to  get 
something  that  would  serve  only  one  or  two 
purposes,  but  serve  them  extra  well.  The 
light  weight,  the  bolt  action,  the  small,  high- 
speed bullet  of  this  Savage  qualified  it  in 
advance,  perhaps,  for  certain  uses  to  be  ex- 


plained, while  disqualifying  it  for  others  also 
to  be  mentioned. 

A  man  used  to  handling  the  unchanged 
Military  Springfield,  and  the  Model  1895 
Winchester  picked  the  Savage  out  of  its  box. 

"It's  a  regular  toy,"  he  exclaimed,  balancing 
it  on  two  fingers. 

"Look  at  the  fine  drop  in  the  stock!  Look 
at  the  fine  drop!"  another  fellow  exclaimed. 
"I  haven't  seen  anything  as  good  as  that  from 
a  factory  since  the  old  Model  1873  Winchester 
had  it." 

In  truth  the  stock  is  good.  It  has  a  drop 
of  Z%  inches"  as  sighted  by  the  factory,  and 
about  a  quarter  inch  of  cast-off.  It  has  a 
full,  close-in  pistol  grip.  When  the  rifle  is 
thrown  to  the  face  the  rear  sight  comes  right 
up  to  the  level  of  the  eye  and  the  front  sight 
is  found  almost  uncannily  in  line.  Length 
to  centre  of  butt  plate  is  13J/£  inches,  which  is 
all  right  for  this  rifle  with  no  recoil,  although 
it  would  be  too  short  for  most  people  behind  a 
hard  kicking  cartridge.  As  experience  prov- 
ed, this  stock  made  quick  shooting  quicker 
and  more  accurate  than  usual,  even  for  begin- 
ners. 

That  day  we  had  no  time  for  testing  the 
new  rifle  very  much,  but  a  little  shooting 
could  not  be  resisted.  A  target  with  four 
inch  bullseye  was  tacked  to  a  fence  post  at  a 
distance  that  afterwards  measured  55  yards. 
Three  shots  were  fired  at  it  with  the  rifle  held 
in  the  hands,  elbows  on  knees,  one  wrist 
supported  on  a  leaning  board.  The  aim  was 
target  shooters'  customary  "six  o'clock." 
That  is,  the  top  of  the  front  sight  was  held 
just  under  the  black  bullseye.'  Result,  a 
group  one  and  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
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meter,  square  in  the  centre  of  the  bull.  The 
Savage  Company,  in  addition  to  making  a 
light  rifle  with  a  good  stock,  had  done  two 
other  things:  made  an  accurate  barrel,  and 
adjusted  the  sights  correctly.  Anyone  who 
has  bought  many  new  rifles  knows  that  rifle 
factories  do  not  succeed  always  in  accomplish- 
ing these  things. 


eighth  inches.  The  sight  had  not  been  lower- 
ed quite  as  much  perhaps  as  would  be  desir- 
able later  on,  but  no  one  was  kicking  about 
that  when  getting  a  group  only  about  an  inch 
across  at  55  yards.  Hardly!  Especially 
when  shooting  was  done  with  a  strange  gun, 
with  open  sights  and  a  bad  trigger-pull. 
No  more  shooting  was  done  that  day,  as 
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I  _ Then  three  more  shots  were  tried,  this  time 
after  lowering  the  rear  sight  enough,  so  it  was 
judged,  to  permit  holding  the  front  bead  as  a 
hunter  likes  to — with  the  top  right  where  he 
wants  the  bullet  to  strike.  This  time  when 
that  targe t^was  brought  back  it  had  three  new 
holes  about  two  inches  above  the  other  group, 
that  is,  above  the  centre  of  the  bull,  and  the 
three  made  a  group  measuring  one  and  one 


it  was  desired  to  save  ammunition  against 
the  time  when  the  glimmering  white  metal 
front  sight  could  be  replaced  by  a  clean-cut, 
square-faced  ivory  or  gold  bead,  or  a  V-M,  and 
the  rather  crude  notch  sight  on  the  barrel  be- 
hind by  an  aperture  sight  of  some  kind.  The 
factory  ought  to  equip  these  fine  rifles  with 
better  sights.  As  open  sights  go,  the  ones 
on  this  rifle  perhaps  were  better  than  the  aver- 
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age,  but  they  were  not  as  good  as  the  open 
sights  that  came  from  the  factory  on  certain 
45-70,  30-1906  and  405  Winchester  rifles 
bought  during  recent  years. 

As  a  suggestion,  the  front  sight  ought  to 
be  secured  to  the  barrel  by  means  of  a  block 
that  is  part  of  the  barrel  or  brazed  or  banded 
on  it — the  block  to  be  nearly  as  wide  as  the 
barrel,  nearly  an  inch  long,  and  high  enough 
so  that  the  blade  of  the  sight  would  not 
need  to  stick  up  unsupported  so  many  miles 
as  the  present  sight  sticks  up.  That  also 
would  permit  of  dove-tailing  the  sight  proper 
in  place  as  usual,  a  feature  offering  side  ad- 
justment, and  advantages  in  variety  of  sights 
available.  When  the  rifle  is  closed  and  cocked 
there  is  no  perceptible  lost  motion  in  the  bolt. 
A  sight  fitted  to  its  bead  should  retain  align- 
ment about  as  well  as  those  attached  to  re- 
ceiver or  barrel. 

Rear  aperture  sight  to  be  fitted  on  this  rifle 
will  be  either  a  Lyman  No.  48,  the  Springfield 
receiver  sight,  or  a  Lyman  103  on  the  bolt 
head.  The  latter  has  windgauge  adjustment, 
a  feature  necessary  on  any  good  rifle.  The 
only  question  is  whether  the  extra  weight  of 
the  sight  on  the  bolt  may  not  slow  up  the 
stroke  of  the  firing  pin  after  the  trigger  is  pull- 
ed. A  very  little  clumsiness  in  this  move- 
ment makes  any  rifle  unsuitable  (too  slow) 
for  shooting  moving  game. 

With  the  sky  overcast,  with  air  clear  and 
target  clean-cut  like  a  black  bullseye  on  white 
paper,  good  groups  may  be  fired  with  an  open 
sight,  although  most  people  who  investigate 
with  care  find  that  their  error  of  aim  is  a  little 
greater  than  with  aperture  sights.  The  trou- 
ble comes  when  attempts  are  made  to  take 
exact  aim  when  sun  is  glimmering  on  the 
smooth,  white  metal  of  the  factory  front  sight, 
or  when  weak  light  causes  the  rear  notch  to 
gather  a  fuzziness  that  looks  like  a  growth  of 
grass. 

Some  shooting  was  done  at  200  yards  for 
this  article  (see  cut)  which  demonstrated  the 
faults  of  the  factory  sights  on  this  rifle.  Di- 
rection of  fire  was  a  little  west  of  north  and 
time  was  afternoon.  Target  was  the  standard 
20  inch  paper  with  eighth-inch  bull.  When  I 
knelt  at  the  200  yard  distance,  for  all  my  care 
I  could  not  tell  with  this  sight  when  I  was 
under  the  bull  or  when  clean  over  it. ■  A  glim- 
mering fuzz  kept  the  eye  from  determining 
within  a  foot  at  that  distance  where  the  aim 
really  rested.  After  some  playing  with  black 
paint  on  sights  and  with  a  newspaper  rolled 
round  the  gun  to  form  a  tube  covering  rear 
sight,  a  very  fair  ten-shot  group  was  secured, 
as  shown.    But  one  would  have  done  well  to 
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keep  all  the  bullets  on  the  whole  20-inch 
•paper  without  the  newspaper  tube  and  the 
sight  black,  both  of  which  of  course  are  im- 
possibilities in  the  woods. 

When  going  up  to  get  this  200  yard  target, 
a  groundhog  (woodchuck)  was  discovered 
lying  on  the  excavated  earth  at  the  mouth  of 
his  hole  on  a  hillside  300  yards  away.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  big  one,  with  dark  hair  that 
made  a  clear  contrast  with  the  light  ground 
under  him.  With  open  sight  set  in  third 
notch,  Which  was  judged  might  be  proper 
elevation  for  the  distance,  greatest  care  was 
used  in  aiming,  but  the  eye  could  not  dis- 
tinguish when  front  sight  tip  was  on  the  hog 
and  when  under  him.  Finally  I  let  drive, 
hoping  for  luck  to  do  what  I  couldn't  make 
sure  of  myself.  The  bullet  kicked  up  a  cloud 
of  dust,  and  the  hog  was  flung  or  flung  himself 
into  the  air  for  a  couple  of  feet  and  for  ten 
feet  down  the  hill.  He  was  wounded,  that 
was  plain.  But  he  couldn't  be  hit  very  much, 
because  this  250-3000  bullet  takes  one  end 
right  off  a  groundhog  when  it  hits  in  any  fair 
way. 

Three  more  shots  at  the  hog  were  secured 
while  he  travelled  painfully  down  hill  for  a 
couple  of  hundred  feet.  Then  he  disappeared. 
When  we  went  up  on  the  hill,  we  found  him 
dead  in  the  mouth  of  another  hole.  His  side 
and  belly  were  punctured  in  a  number  of 
places,  the  holes  small.  Up  at  the  other  hole 
a  furrow  in  the  ground  told  the  story.  That 
first  bullet  had  struck  the  ground  right  under 
him,  and  had  gone  to  pieces,  sections  of  it  and 
pieces  of  stones  striking  the  hog. 

This  rifle  and  cartridge  is  accurate  enough 
to  justify  one  in  taking  such  shots,  but  the 
factory  sights  are  not.  That  is  the  whole 
truth.  On  the  200  yard  target  shown,  eight 
of  the  ten  shots  are  in  a  group  measuring  only 
five  and  a  half  inches  across  the  widest  way. 
The  remaining  two  got  shifted  over  to  the 
left  because  of  the  fuzz  on  the  front  sight, 
made  by  sun  on  smooth  white  metal.  A 
square-faced  ivory  bead  would  have  been 
cleaner  cut.  A  V-M  would  have  offered  no 
chance  for  doubt  or  blur. 

The  trigger  pull  on  this  Savage  was  very 
bad.  It  was  rough;  it  was  heavy;  and  it  was 
long.  It  perhaps  resembled  pulling  a  stove 
griddle  across  the  floor  by  a  string — in  that 
being  much  like  the  trigger  pulls  of  some 
military  rifles  before  they  are  doctored.  This 
trigger  pull  weighed  eight  pounds. 

Now  the  trigger  action  in  this  rifle  is  much 
different  from  that  of  any  other  bolt  action 
rifle.  The  sear  engages  a  block  or  notch  on 
the  under  side  of  bolt,  as  in  others.  But 
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where  others  simply  engage,  and  let  go  their 
hold  when  the  trigger  is  pulled,  this  one  en- 
gages its  sear  away  up,  or  deep  into,  the  notch. 
When  the  rifle  arrived  it  had  more  than  one 
eighth  of  an  inch  engagement!  You  pull  the 
trigger  back  for  a  little  distance  over  which 
it  comes  rather  easily,  then  it  strikes  a  hard 
place  and  further  pull  releases  the  mainspring. 
The  easy  pull  withdrew  the  sear  from  about 
half  of  its  engagement  in  the  notch,  and  the 
second,  hard  pull  hauled  the  sear  out  the  rest 
of  the  way  and  cut  the  striker  loose  from  its 
cocked  position.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  is  a  new,  exceptionally  safe  trigger.  One 
can  carry  the  rifle  cocked,  jolt  it,  or  snap  the 
bolt  home  as  hard  as  he  pleases  without  danger 
of  accidental  discharge.  We  have  had  other 
hunting  rifles,  which  shall  be  nameless  here 
out  of  charity  for  good  efforts  gone  wrong, 
which  had  hard  triggers  one  could  not  lighten 
without  causing  snapping  of  the  hammer  when 
their  actions  were  closed,  loaded  or  unloaded. 

Fortunately  an  emery  wheel  and  carborun- 
dum whetstone  are  part  of  our  household 
equipment.  It  was  judged  best  after  exam- 
ination to  cut  down  the  bolt  notch  rather  than 
the  end  of  sear.  The  amount  that  had  to  be 
removed  was  something  to  wonder  over.  A 
full  sixteenth-inch  it  was — possibly  three- 
thirty  seconds  of  an  inch.  By  looking  in 
under  the  bolt  from  behind,  one  could  see  just 
how  much  the  sear  was  engaging  this  notch, 
and  could  tell  when  to  stop  cutting.  Enough 
was  taken  off  so  that  when  the  first  and  easy 
part  of  trigger  movement  was  finished,  and 
the  sear  pulled  down  out  of  the  notch  "half 
way,"  enough  notch  was  left  to  hold  the  bolt 
absolutely  without  danger  of  accidental  slip- 
ping or  jolting  off.  That  adjustment  leaves 
the  remaining  pull  exceedingly  short,  and 
the  break  sharp.  After  the  job  was  done  a 
five-pound  weight  on  trigger  would  just  snap 
the  gun.  Such  a  pull  is  no  target  pull  on  a 
light  rifle,  but  this  is  a  woods  gun,  and  often 
it  will  be  fired  by  cold  fingers,  or  fingers  made 
insensative  and  clumsy  with  gloves.  And 
the  trigger  still  retains  that  safety  feature 
described,  whereby  the  sear  is  kept  hooked 
deeply  in  its  notch  until  the  moment  before 
firing  when  you  tighten  up  the  muscles  with 
the  rifle  at  shoulder. 

Accuracy  with  reduced  loads  seems  almost 
equal  to  that  of  the  22  High  Power  Savage, 
which  was  the  most  accurate  shooting  high 
power  rifle  when  loaded  with  cast  bullets 
that  the  writer  ever  tried.  The  Ideal  gas 
check  bullet  in  the  22  used  to  give  groups 
measuring  three  quarters  of  an  inch  at  50 
yards — which  is  almost  the  last  word  in  ac- 


curacy with  a  light  rifle  made  in  take-down 
form  and  fired  without  special  appliances. 

The  reduced  load  target  shown  was  fired 
with  Ideal  bullet  No.  258231  weighing  88 
grains  and  7  grains  of  du  Pont  No.  75  powder. 
Eight  of  the  shots  are  in  a  group  measuring 
an  inch  across,  and  nine  of  them  in  an  inch 
and  an  eighth.  These  bullets  were  not  sized, 
but  were  lubricated  and  fired  as  they  left  the 
mold,  measuring  .258  diameter  in  one  direc- 
tion and  .260  in  another.  Doubtless  finer 
accuracy  could  have  been  obtained  with 
greater  care  in  sizing  them  and  in  seating 
them  in  carefully  sized  shell  necks.  This  load 
gave  a  penetration  in  pine  of  8  inches,  demon- 
strating that  it  was  almost  a  duplicate  in 
power  of  the  25-20. 

All  the  power  of  the  25-36  Marlin  factory 
cartridge  could  be  obtained  by  using  the  Ideal 
gas  check  bullet  weighing  about  120  grains, 
No.  257306  or  257325— or  the  pointed  gas 
check  bullet  No.  257388.  All  these  bullets 
are  of  right  diameter  for  the  250  barrels. 
Powder  charge  in  that  case  probably  should 
be  lightning  powder,  about  18  grains  weight, 
or  du  Pont  No.  18,  about  the  same  weight  or 
a  grain  or  twro  more. 

But  a  reduced  load  in  a  high  power  rifle 
should  be  really  reduced.  It  should  have 
little  power,  little  noise,  little  cost,  little 
tearing.  If  smash  and  long  range  are  desired, 
use  a  factory  cartridge  or  a  regular  metal 
cased  bullet.  They  are  best  for  the  purpose. 
Furthermore,  users  of  the  copper  gas  check 
cups  sometimes  find  themselves  unable  to 
obtain  a  new  supply.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
better  to  build  up  a  reduced  load  in  some  com- 
bination using  a  plain  cast  bullet,  without 
gas  check.  It  will  serve  to  kill  squirrels, 
rabbits,  birds,  trapped  animals,  and  for  tar- 
get shooting.  If  you  can  afford  a  second 
mould  and  want  the  slightly  superior  accuracy 
of  gas  check  bullets,  use  the  light  80  grain 
gas  check  bullet  No.  257312. 

No.  80  powder  also  was  tried,  with  results 
good,  but  not  quite  so  fine  as  obtained  with 
No.  75.  Eight  grains  seemed  the  best  charge 
with  bullet  used.  Ten  grains  was  tried,'  and[ 
was  found  to  give  a  decided  scattering  of 
bullets.  That  is  too  much  powder  for  an  88 
grain  cast  bullet.  Other  powders  that  might 
be  used  would  be  any  bulk  shotgun  smokeless 
in  very  light  charges — say  a  32  short  rim  fire 
shell  full — some  of  the  smokeless  pistol  pow- 
ders in  even  smaller  charges,  du  Pont  No.  1, 
possibly  Lesmok,  and  in  extreme  cases,  fine- 
grained black  powder.  The  latter  might  be 
better  than  nothing  provided  no  more  than 
two  or  three  shots  were  fired  before  cleaning. 
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Col.  Whelen  in  his  book,  "The  American 
Rifle,"  recommends  the  factory  metal  cased 
bullet  or  the  25-20,  86  grain  metal  cased  bullet, 
and  10  grains  of  No.  75  powder  or  12  grains  of 
No.  80  powder.  "This,"  he  says  in  the  book, 
page  233,  "is  an  excellent  load  and  shoots 
with  all  the  accuracy  of  the  22  long  rifle 
cartridge.  Ten  groups  of  ten  shots  each  were 
fired  for  accuracy  at  50  yards  from  muzzle 
and  elbow  rest,  the  smallest  measuring  .95 
inch,  the  largest  1.9  inches,  average  1.42 
inches." 

Shells  were  found  to  be  expanded  at  the 
neck  after  firing  in  our  rifle,  too  much  to  per- 
mit loading  the  cast  bullet  mentioned  without 
resizing.  Measurement  showed  that  the 
expansion  was  five-thousandths  of  an  inch 
over  the  size  of  unfired,  loaded  factory  cart- 
ridges necks.  A  muzzle  sizing  die  for  the 
'  reloading  tool  therefore  was  a  necessity. 

This  brings  us  to  consideration  of  one  reason 
why  the  bolt  action  gun  was  desired — why  one 
knowing  the  rifle  game  might  prefer  to  pay 
$75  or  more  for- this  Model  1920  Savage  as 
against  $50  or  so  for  the  lever  action  Savage 
handling  the  same  cartridge.  The  bolt  and 
locking  recesses  on  this  rifle  are  very  strong. 
They  are  thicker  and  heavier  than  on  a  Spring- 
field 1903  rifle.  In  any  lever  action  rifle  the 
locking  lugs  are  located  at  the  rear  end  of  the 
bolt,  several  inches  from  the  head  of  the 
cartridge,  and  in  that  amount  of  metal  there 
is  always  enough  spring  or  give  to  per- 
mit the  brass  shells,  at  the  time  of  the  ex- 
plosion in  the  chamber,  to  come  back  out  a 
small  fraction  of  an  inch.  And,  coming  out, 
they  expand  at  the  head.  In  some  rifles  they 
also  lengthen,  the  front  end  apparently  being 
held  forward  in  place  by  pressure  while  the 
shell  head  retreats.  This  effect  is  noted  in 
the  Savage  250-3000  lever  action,  in  the 
Model  1895  Winchetser  and  the  Model  1886 
Winchester.  Fired  shells  go  back  into  the 
chamber  with  extreme  difficulty  as  a  rule. 
It  interferes  with  reloading  so  much  that 
new  shells  must  be  used  for  reduced  charges 
unless  full  length  resizing  of  shells  is  possible 
with  heavy  bench  tools.  But  the  Savage 
Bolt  rifle,  in  common  with  other  bolt  rifles, 
being  locked  within  half  an  inch  behind  the 
cartridge  head,  has  no  spring  or  give  even 
under  50,000  pounds  per  square  inch  pres- 
sure, consequently  in  it  shells  do  not  expand, 
and  may  be  reloaded  and  chambered  again 
without  difficulty. 

In  firing  the  reduced  load  target  shown,  at 
55  yards,  the  rear  sight  was  raised  three 
notches  over  adjustment  for  factory  ammuni- 
tion.   It  was  not  changed  sideways  at  all, 
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yet  the  reduced  load  shot  dead  centre.  Thai 
result  is  something  I  never  have  seen  another 

high  power  rifle  accomplish,  and  is  a  very 
valuable  feature.  Most  high  power  rifles 
throw  short-range  bullets  two  to  six  inches 
off  to  one  side  or  the  other,  hence  require 
windage  adjustment  of  sight  as  well  as  extra 
elevation. 

Two  or  three  minor  faults  must  not  be 
passed  over.  The  front  edges  of  the  bolt  head 
were  as  sharp  as  a  knife.  Cartridges  in  the 
magazine  were  cut  as  by  a  planer,  or,  worse, 
were  jammed  and  dented.  The  whetstone 
was  applied  to  the  lower  edge  until  a  round 
corner  was  presented  to  the  top  cartridge. 
Now  the  bolt  slides  forward  more  easily  and 
although  it  marks  the  cartridges  a  little,  it 
does  not  cut  them  deeply.  Anyone  attempt- 
ing this  adjustment  should  be  careful  to  round 
the  edge  of  bolt  only  a  thirty-second  of  an 
inch  or  less.  Too  much  rounding  might  cause 
the  bolt  to  fail  to  bring  cartridges  out  of  the 
magazine. 

The  bolt  as  a  whole  works  rather  rough  and 
hard.  That  may  be  all  due  to  the  rifle  being 
new,  yet  there  seems  to  be  a  particular  bind- 
ing when  bolt  is  moved  back  and  forward  by 
the  handle  end.  The  extractor  is  "too  short 
at  one  end."  Its  rear  end  lies,  when  bolt  is 
closed,  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
front  of  the  receiver  bridge,  and  when  the 
bolt  is  opened  quickly,  and  perhaps  a  little 
awkwardly,  that  gap  somehow  seems  to  have 
an  affinity  for  either  one's  finger  or  a  corner 
of  a  glove.  Even  as  this  is  written  blood  is 
seeping  from  the  end  of  the  writer's  middle 
finger  on  the  left  hand,  where  the  sharp  corner 
of  extractor  pinched  it.  Why  couldn't  the 
extractor  have  been  an  inch  longer,  closing 
the  gap  and  making  that  one  thing  fool  proof? 

The  shotgun  safety  on  top  of  grip  is  the 
first  safety  slide  of  this  type  on  any  big  game 
American  rifle,  and  is  worth  much  to  a  prac- 
tical hunter.  On'  too  many  rifles  safety  de- 
vices are  located  inconveniently  or  are  hard 
or  awkward  to  operate,  and  for  those  reasons 
are  not  used,  the  hunter  either  taking  a  chance 
with  a  cocked  rifle  unlocked  or  carrying  the 
chamber  empty  in  the  hope  that  he  will  have 
time  after  sighting  game  to  work  the  lever 
and  throw  a  shell  in  from  the  magazine.  This 
grip  safety,  operated  by  the  thumb  of  right 
hand,  is  speedy  enough  to  be  thrown  off  while 
the  rifle  is  brought  up  to  the  eye — and  with- 
out danger  of  fumbling.  One  thing  only 
about  it  is  objectionable:  it  clicks  when  oper- 
ated, even  slowly.  It  ought  to  be  made  so 
that  one  could  slide  it  forward  noiselessly. 
The  difference  sometimes  may  mean  the  dif- 
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ference  between  a  quiet  shot  at  game  and  a 
snap  shot  through  brush  or  timber. 

And  one  more  feature  is  new  to  bolt  action 
rifles,  although  not  new  to  Savage  rifles:  the 
safety  locks  the  action  and  bolt  against  open- 
ing. Lest  you  underestimate  the  importance 
of  that,  let  it  be  stated  that  many  a  sporting 
Springfield  and  Mauser  has  been  discarded 
for  woods  use  in  spite  of  their  fine  shooting, 
because  the  owners  found  that  in  carrying 
them  on  the  shoulder  the  bolt  handle  would 
work  up  an  inch  or  more,  and  that  when  the 
trigger  was  pulled  with  the  bolt  in  that  posi- 
tion a  misfire  resulted.  I  know  of  more  than 
one  buck  that  has  been  lost  on  that  account. 
A  hunter  who  does  not  handle  his  rifle  except 
in  game  season  can  not  be  expected  to  pull 
down  that  handle  instinctively.  The  Savage 
1920  handle  will  be  down  in  place  so  long  as 
the  safety  is  on.    One  can  depend  on  that. 

The  take-down  feature  is  secured  by  remov- 
ing the  stock  from  action  and  barrel,  a  matter 
of  taking  out  four  screws.  It  is  not  as  quickly 
done  as  to  dismount  the  model  1899  Savage  or 
to  take  apart  take-down  rifles  of  other  makes, 
nor  are  the  sections  so  short  when  apart. 
Barrel  and  action  together,  forming  the  longer 
section,  measure  about  30  inches.  This 
length  will  pack  nicely  into  a  steamer  trunk, 
or  will  go,  cornerwise,  into  a  28-inch  suitcase, 
but  not  into  a  21-inch  suitcase. 

Take-down  feature  is  always  secured  at  the 
expense  of  accuracy,  however,  and  the  writer 
for  one  user  is  well  satisfied  to  carry  his  rifle 
in  a  separate  case  when  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  those  inch  and  an  eighth  groups  at  50 
yards  and  to  maintain  a  permanent  sight 
adjustment.  The  barrel  is  slotted  on  top  for 
rear  sight,  and  slotted  underneath  for  fore- 
arm anchorage  block.  These  slots  are  sup- 
posed to  make  the  barrel  whip  more.  Al- 
though the  accuracy  of  this  particular  rifle  is 
unexcelled  even  by  a  match  Springfield,  I 
would  be  a  little  better  satisfied  to  have  the 
barrel  without  slots. 

Grip  of  stock  is  slender.  It  measured  four 
and  five-eight  inches  around.  It  looks  strong 
and  probably  is  strong,  but  somehow  its  slim- 
ness  gives  one  the  impression  that  it  might 
break  under  severe  handling.  For  instance, 
those  who  use  a  rifle  much,  often  have  occasion 
to  carry  it  on  a  horse,  or  in  the  back  part  of 
an  automobile — and  not  in  a  case.  The  car- 
bines of  Winchester  1894  Model  and  1895 
Model  are  proportioned  ruggedly  all  over  to 
stand  throwing  about,  or  tramping  on  or  ac- 
cidental stresses.  They  are  as  strongly  built 
as  a  spoke  in  a  buggy  wheel.  For  the  ordinary 
hunting  trip  this  Savage  1920  has  perhaps  the 


best  possible  dimensions,  its  very  daintiness 
being  a  pleasure  and  an  actual  aid  to  good 
shooting.  Yet  one  cannot  resist  the  desire 
that  it  should  have  a  brother  designed  par- 
ticularly to  take  the  knocks  of  backwoods, 
year-round  use.  The  brother  might  have  a 
stock  with  thicker  grip,  measuring  at  least 
5  inches  round,  or  5*4  inches,  and  otherwise 
designed  along  thicker,  carbine  lines  but  re- 
taining the  present  excellent  steel  butt  plate. 
Battering  of  hard  usage  somehow  would  not 
look  so  bad  on  such  a  stock  as  on  the  nicely 
finished  one  we  have. 

If  rigidly  supported  cartridge,  preventing 
shell  expansion,  was  not  enough  to  justify  use 
of  bolt  action,  there  is  the  almost  equally 
important  breech  cleaning  feature.  A  rifle 
muzzle  does  get  spoiled  by  cleaning  rods  when 
cleaning  is  done  from  muzzle.  The  man  who 
knows  rifles  does  not  subject  a  valuable  and 
accurate  barrel  to  that  abuse.  If  he  cannot 
clean  from  the  breach,  he  makes  a  nut  or 
block  to  fit  over  the  muzzle,  containing  a  hole 
slightly  smaller  than  the  bore,  to  hold  the  rod 
away  from  rifle  lands. 

But  as  with  other  bolt  rifles,  this  Savage 
bolt  comes  out  readily,  and  then  you  can  look 
right  through  and  insert  the  rod  from  the 
rear.  Instead  of  the  usual  bolt  catch  on  the  side 
of  receiver,  however,  the  Savage  sear  is  its 
bolt  stop,  and  to  let  its  bolt  out  you  hold  the 
trigger  away  back. 

Tne  magazine  is  loaded  by  shoving  cart- 
ridges down  into  its  box,  the  floor  being  held 
up  against  them  by  a  spring  underneath. 
There  is  no  spool  as  in  model  1899  Savage 
rifles.  An  important  feature  is  clip  loading. 
Heads  of  250-3000  cartridges  are  almost  the. 
same  size  and  shape  as  those  of  30-1906 
cartridges,  hence  military  clips  for  the  latter, 
holding  five  cartridges,  can  be  used  to  hold 
the  former.  To  insert  five  cartridges,  just 
set  a  clip-full  on  edge  in  a  slot  on  top  of  re- 
ceiver provided  for  the  purpose,  and  push 
them  all  in  together.  You  can  do  it  as  quick- 
ly as  to  put  one  cartridge  in  a  model  1899 
Savage  or  any  Winchester.  Clipped  cartrid- 
ges are  handier  to  carry  than  loose  ones. 

Although  this  Bolt  Action  Savage  250-3000 
rifle  is  only  a  few  months  old,  in  fact,  the 
cartridge  has  been  in  use  for  several  years  in 
lever  action  rifle,  and  we  have  had  our  share 
of  experience  with  it.  The  bullet  uses  a 
copper  jacket  as  made  by  the  Savage  Com- 
pany, and  this  copper  does  not  metal  foul  in 
lumps  as  the  cupro-nickle  jackets  of  military 
cartridges  do.  There  is  ample  experience 
to  bear  out  that  statement.  Cleaning  there- 
fore is  a  much  less  complicated  proposition. 
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Ammonia  cleaning,  such  as  Col.  Whelen 
recommends,  or  with  Winchester  Crystal 
Cleaner,  followed  by  greasing  with  any  pure 
heavy  grease,  is  all  that  is  needed  to  keep  this 
barrel  right.  In  fact,  the  man  who  relies 
only  on  one  of  the  ordinary  powder  solvents 
such  as  Marble's,  or  Hoppe's  No.  9,  or  BSA 
Safetipaste,  ought  to  get  along  all  right. 

The  books  give  muzzle  velocity  of  this  bul- 
let as  3000  feet,  200  yard  velocity  as  2340 
feet  and  300  yard  velocity  as  more  than  2000 
feet.  What  that  means  to  the  hunter  on  a 
running  shot  is  best  pointed  out  by  comparing 
time  taken  by  the  bullet  to  go  200  yards. 
The  250  bullet  arrives  in  less  than  one  fourth 
of  a  second;  a  30-30  bullet  takes  more  than 
one  third  of  a  second;  while  a  45-70  or  38-55 
bullet  requires  more  than  half  a  second  or 
twice  as  long  as  the  250  bullet.  It  is  plain 
that  one  firing  the  speedy  bullet  stands  a 
better  chance  of  hitting  running  game.  He 
does  not  have  to  guess  head-lead  to  nearly  the 
extent. 

Trajectory  of  the  250  is  only  two  or  three 
inches  at  200  yards,  and  about  six  inches  at 
300  yards.  The  bullet  falls  about  5  inches  at 
200  yards  and  about  a  foot  at  300.  Last  fall 
two  men  fired  a  dozen  or  more  shots  at  a 
deer  crossing  about  350  yards  in  front  of 
them,  with  38-55  and  35  Remington  rimless 
rifles,  missing  every  shot.  Their  bullets 
scraped  the  snow  before*  reaching  the  deer. 
It  was  killed  by  another  hunter  with  a*250- 
3000,  although  he  stood  back  of  them  fully  a 
hundred  yards.  He  had  to  allow  for  only 
two  or  three  feet  of  fall,  while  they  contended 
with  four  to  ten  feet. 

Muzzle  energy  of  the  250-3000  cartridge  is 
1740  foot  pounds;  at  100  yards  1375,  at  200 
yards  1060,  at  300  yards  780.  In  theory  this 
places  the  cartridge  somewhat  on  a  par  with 
303  Savage  and  32  Winchester  Special,  and 
better  than  30-30.  In  practice,  however, 
such  a  comparison  is  badly  at  sea,  because 
the  250  is  different  medicine  entirely  from 
those  other  cartridges — performing  different- 
ly in  game,  and  serving  a  different  purpose 
when  properly  used.  It  is  much  more  deadly 
in  certain  shots,  and  less  deadly  in  others. 

The  250  bullet,  in  common  with  other  ultra- 
high velocity  bullets  such  as  the  more  power- 
ful 280  Ross  and  256  Newton,  as  well  as  the 
smaller  22  High  Power,  has  a  disruptive  ef- 
fect on  meat.    It  tends  rather  to  explode 


tissues  than  merely  to  penetrate  them, 
groundhog  shot  just  lately  with  this  mod^l 
1920  rifle  was  torn  in  two  except  for  some  ski  a 
along  the  back.  A  deer  shot  in  the  paunch 
last  fall  dropped  within  30  feet  of  where  it 
struck.  That  sort  of  frightful  tearing  is  what 
you  get.  The  cartridge  is  a  killer — on  any 
game  bothered  by  mincing  of  several  pounds 
of  its  flesh. 

But  because  the  little  bullet  does  tear  itself 
to  pieces,  it  fails  to  penetrate  far.  A  deer 
struck  on  the  shoulders  may  or  may  not  be 
put  down  on  the  spot.  Quite  often  it  is  not. 
A  moose  or  bear  can  be  choppecHip  badly  in 
flesh  of  neck,  shoulders  or  hams  without  stop- 
ping for  rest.  Of  course  it  you  hit  an  elephant 
right  with  the  250  bullet  you  kill  him  instant- 
ly—as you  would  with  a  32-20.  The  dif- 
ficulty is  to  get  bear,  deer,  moose  and  the  like 
to  offer  you  opportunities  for  striking  them 
just  right.  There  are  times  when  you  have 
to  take  a  chance  on  hitting  the  whole  animal. 
That  is  where  the  250  does  not  shine. 

But  as  a  coyote  rifle,  a  turkey  rifle,  a  deer 
rifle  where  deer  are  plenty,  and  to  kill  any  of 
the  long  list  of  small  animals  and  birds,  this 
rifle  and  this  cartridge  are  plenty  nearly  the 
last  word  in  the  year  1920.  Last  spring,  be- 
fore the  rifle  arrived,  the  writer  took  a  trip 
on  melting  snow  through  the  mountains  near 
his  home.  Bob  cats  are  occasionally  seen  on 
these  trips,  and  foxes,  and  entirely  too  often 
renegade  hounds  after  deer.  The  old  Ross 
would  kill  'em,  certainly,  but  it  weighs  nearly 
8  pounds — likewise  the  sporting  Springfield 
(we  are  bugs,  nuts  or  cranks  here,  wasting 
much  money  on  rifles).  A  32-20  Marlin  was 
hardly  gun  enough,  nor  would  a  44-40  reach 
out  200  yards  without  considerable  guess- 
work. In  the  end  a  45-70  light  weight  Win- 
chester was  carried,  and  its  d   trajectory 

caused  missing  of  a  dog  at  300  yards. 

The  250  Savage  would  have  been  the  ideal 
rifle  for  that  trip.  It  is  ideal  for  groundhog 
shooting,  for  nipping  crows  that  alight  on 
tops  of  walnut  trees  150  and  200  yards  away, 
and  for  taking  care  of  squirrels  on  tall  hickory 
trees,  geese  and  ducks  away  across  the  mill 
dam,  and  hawks  that  persist  in  badgering  the 
grouse  up  on  the  hill.  The  chances  are  that 
it  will  be  used  more  or  less  every  week  for 
ten  months  of  the  year — but  it  will  not  go 
along  to  the  bear  woods. 
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A  Hunters  Experience 

Ailsa  Craig 


1HAVE  hunted  deer  for  ten  falls  in  the 
Muskoka  District  and  surrounding  local- 
ities in  that  country.  During  that  time, 
*  I  have  killed  ten  of  the  high-steppers  which 
all  of  us  are  so  anxious  to  secure.  I  have 
seen  many  stories  in  Rod  and  Gun  during  the 
past  two  or  three  years  about  the  .303  and 
the  .30-30,  and  also  the  .250-3000  and  num- 
erous other  rifles  for  killing  deer  and  bear. 
I  killed  all  of  these  ten  deer  under  80  yards 
and  I  think  if  those  high  velocity  rifles  were 
less  used,  hunters  would  be  and  feel  safer. 

I  have  used  the  W  inchester  .32-40  black 
powder  gun  with  good  results.  Another  rifle 
that  some  of  my  friends  have  used,  and  with 
x  which  they  killed  a  great  many  deer,  is  the 
.44-40.  I  saw  a  black  bear  that  was  killed 
by  a  seventeen  year  old  boy,  within  ten  miles 
of  Bala  Falls,  which  weighed  three  hundred 
pounds.  He  shot  it  with  one  shot  from  the 
.32-40.  On  one  occasion  I  shot  a  deer,  a 
yearling  doe,  with  a  .38-55  high  velocity  rifle, 
and  as  a  result  one  of  the  shoulders  had  no 
bone  left  in  it  and  only  three-quarters  were  fit 
to  use.  This  is  an  example  of  the  result  of 
using  high  velocity  guns. 


I  have  lots  of  friends  who  are  of  the  same 
opinion  as  myself  in  regard  to  the  use  of  the 
high-power  rifles  for  shooting  deer. 

I  remember  one  instance  while  I  was  hunt- 
ing, one  morning  early,  two  gangs  of  hunters 
were  hunting  close  together.  Three  deer 
were  startled  by  dogs,  and  I  counted  thirty- 
seven  shots  fired  at  these  deer,  seven  of  those 
bullets  went  over  me  while  I  was  standing 
between  two  large  rocks.  I  heard  afterward, 
that  one  of  the  deer  was  killed  out  of  the  three, 
and  all  this  shooting  was  required  to  do  it. 

I  have  in  mind  the  days  of  old,  when  the 
muzzle  loading  rifle  was  once  used  successfully 
at  the  shooting  matches  where  turkeys  were 
shot  at.  All  that  could  be  seen  to  shoot  at 
at  one  hundred  yards  was  the  head  and  neck 
of  the  turkey.  One  of  my  neighbors,  an 
old  man,  cut  off  seven  turkeys'  heads  with 
ten  shots  with  his  old  Soper  muzzle  loading 
rifle.  How  many  men  will  do  this  to-day 
with  their  high-power  rifles?  With  onejof 
these  good  old  Soper  rifles,  I  saw  a  man  break 
a  tea  saucer  at  40  rods. 

I  hope  I  have  not  hurt  the  feelings  of  any 
high  power  rifle  fancier. 


What  is  Wrong  With  the  30-30  for  Shooting  Deer? 

H.  Brockway 


EVERYONE  at  all  familiar  with  the  write- 
ups  in  our  sporting  magazines  must  have 
noticed  the  unmerciful  slamming  given 
the  above  little  old  cartridge  from  time  to  time 
and  pretty  regularly  at  that  when  used  for 
hunting  deer.  (Everyone  follows  the  crowd 
in  a  new  idea.)  On  the  one  hand  we  have  the 
statement  of  a  noted  gun  authority  whose 
veracity  is  unquestioned,  that  one  of  our  fam- 
ous Canadian  guides  used  a  .22  Remington 
Special  Repeater  for  deer,  and  he  gets  them 
too,  as  well  as  moose  and  all  the  lesser  fry. 
On  the  other  hand  we  have  seen  many  opin- 
ions aired  lately,  and  pretty  well  aired  too, 
condemning  the  30-30  cartridge  as  absolutely 
unfit  for  deer,  and  now  in  the  current  issue 
of  Rod  and  Gun,  comes  another  advocating 
the  .405  Winchester,  (get  that)  the  .405  Win- 
h ester  for  deer.  And  supplementing  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  outlined  above, 


comes  the  never  failing  periodical  slamming 
of  the  30-30  as  a  great  game  wounder.  (We 
don't  know  where  we're  going,  but  we're  on 
our  way). 

Where  do  our  young  sportsmen  stand  who 
are  just  breaking  into  the  game,  as  it  were, 
and  who,  maybe,  follow  up  pretty  closely 
the  opinions  expressed  in  these  sporting  maga- 
zines for  the  hints  it  gives  him,  and  the  know- 
ledge (?)  it  imparts.  If  they  have  no  exper- 
ience of  their  own  to  back  them,  truly  they 
must  be  between  the  devil  and  the  deep  sea 
when  it  comes  to  choosing  their  first  rifle  for 
deer,  as  witness  the  awful  regularity  with 
which  the  old,  old  (jueston  is  asked  our 
ammunition  editor,  i.e.,  which  is  the  best  rifle 
fpr  deer,  or  is  this  or  that  rifle  strong  enough 
etc.,  etc.  You  have  all  noticed  the  ever- 
lasting persistence  of  this  same  old  worn  out 
query.    The  great  diversity  of  opinions  ex- 
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pressed  on  this  subject,  I  doubt  not,  is  the 
chief  reason  for  this.    Look  at  the  ballistics 

of  the  .22  Remington  Special  and  compare 
them  with  the  .405  Winchester.    Yet  one 

noted  guide  and  woodsman  finds  the  .22 
Remington  Special  suitable  for  deer,  (in  his 
own  hands  of  course)  while  the  other  man 
advocates  the  .405  Winchester  and  thinks 
the  little  tap  of  an  oversized  ton  blow  just  the 
thing.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  our  Arms  & 
Ammunition  Editor  has  his  hands  full. 

Time  was  when  the  old  44-40  was  the  prime 
favourite  of  the  most  experienced  big  game 
hunters  in  America.    No  game  was  too  large 
or  tough  to  contend  with  with  this  ammuni- 
tion, and  the  45-70  Government  was  a  real 
"he"  rifle.     Writh  the  advent  of  the  30-30 
with  its  smokeless  powder  and  metal  patched 
bullet  with  its  (then  considered)  tremendous 
muzzle  velocity  of  over  2000  feet  per  second, 
the  hunter  had  reached  the  pinnacle  of  his 
ambition  in  a  big  game  rifle.    Its  quota  in  the 
various  game  fields  has  been  tremendous, 
grizzly,  moose,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  goats, 
deer,  in  fact  anything  on  four  legs  was  its 
legitimate  prey,  and  no  quarry  was  too  for- 
midable to  the  intrepid  hunter  armed  with 
this  (streak  of  lightning)  gun.    What  then  is 
the  matter  with  us  today,  and  why  do  we  find 
so  many  guns  in  the  hands  of  the  deer  hunters 
with  power  sufficient  to  tear  a  deer  almost 
clean  in  half?    Have  the  deer  got  that  much 
tougher  or  shock  resisting  since  the  last  de- 
cade, or  have  we  so  deteriorated  in  marks- 
manship and  woodscraft  that  we  have  to  rely 
on  these  tremendous  charges  of  powder  and 
ball  to  land  us  our  deer?    One  fall  the  writer 
killed  a  large  doe,  weighing  155  lbs.  dressed 
with  a  30-30.    Distance  about  100  yards. 
Both  the  heavy  hip  bones  were  smashed  to 
pulp,  and  the  flesh  of  the  hams  was  reduced 
to  hash.    Another  deer  which  I  shot  at  125 
yards,  was  drilled  right  through  the  base  of 
the  neck.    It  was  knocked  clean  off  its  feet 
as  if  a  train  had  struck  it,  and  never  got  up 
again.    Still  another  deer,  running  at  about 
130  yards,  that  was  shot  by  the  writer  was 
struck  in  the  flank,  the  30-30  bullet  ranged 
forward  clear  through  to  the  shoulder  on  the 
other  side,  and  the  disgusting  mess  it  made  of 
this  deer  was  a  caution.    And  here  let  me 
ask,  what  does  the  average  deer  hunter  follow 
the  game  for?    I  should  figure  it  up  like  this: 

First  the  love  of  the  game  or  sport;  the 
benefit  derived  from  a  short  life  in  the  open, 
where  he  can  revel  unrestricted  in  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  leave  the  cares  of  the  daily 
grind  behind  him  for  a  while. 

Second,  to  satisfy  his  very  natural  impulse 


to  bring  home  tbj  trophy  of  the  chase,  some; 
thing  to  show  for  his  hunt,  work,  (and  har/4 
work  too  mostly,  believe  me)  aRd  money, /as 
well  as  the  pleasure  of  a  welcome  change  in 
diet  that  the  beautiful  little  roast  of  ven/son 
affords.    That  being  so,  is  there  anything 
more  distressing  than  to  arrive  home  from 
the  outing  of  outings  to  be  greeted  by  the 
wife  or  mother  who  is  looking  for  that  little 
steak,  only  to  find  that  you  have  a  deer  hide 
full  of  congealed  blood,  dirt,  hash,  and  splin- 
tered bones,  in  short,  a  disgusting  mess, 
uneatable,  unskinable,  unthinkable,  and  well 
uneverything,  even  unfit  for  the  dog.  And 
yet  we  are  told  that  the  30-30  is  not  gun 
enough  for  deer,  only  fit  for  groundhogs, etc., 
etc.,  (May  the  great  Diana  pardon  us)  and 
are  advised  in  almost  every  issue  of  our  sport- 
ing magazines  to  take  the  30-06  Government 
.256  Newton,  or  some  other  volcano  raiser,  and 
now  as  a  last  straw  comes  the  .405,  the  most 
powerful  rifle  made  in  America.    Well,  as 
we  have  now  gone  through  the  armoury  of 
the  army,  I  would  suggest  that  we  next  start 
on  the  navy,  say  with  a  4.7  to  start  with. 
Oh  yes,  I  have  shot  and  killed  .several  other 
deer  during  fourteen  years  of  hunting  and 
any  shot  with  the  : 30-30  have  always  been 
plenty  dead  enough  for  me,  and  I  remember 
feeling  almost  ashamed  of  my  rifle  one  time 
upon  meeting  up  with  an  Indian  armed  with 
a  .32  short,  rim  fire,  single  shot  Stevens  and  a 
fine  big  buck  in  perfect  condition  for  eating. 
I  asked  him  if  that  was  his  usual  deer  rifle, 
and  he  answered,  "Oh  yes,  that's  all  I  ever 
use."    Are  we  not  at  the  cross  roads,  waiting 
patiently  with  cold  feet  this  long  while  for  a 
sensible  article  by  an  authority  who  knows, 
that  will  forever  lay  this  antiquated  ghost 
where  it  belongs,  and  clear  the  atmosphere 
of  a  much  vexed  question?    What  is  wrong 
with  the  30-30  for  deer  shooting?  Nothing, 
absolutely  nothing,  if  you  can  shoot,  and  like 
to  get  your  deer  home  whole,  with  a  little  fit 
for  eating,  and  I  make  no  excuse  for  those 
hunters  who  persist  in  taking  running  shots 
far  beyond  their  shooting  skill  or  ability, 
thereby  often  leaving  behind  them  three  of 
four  of  these  beautiful  animals  wounded  to 
bleed  and  die,  and  who  then  return  home  loud- 
ly condemning  a  most  excellent  rifle,  and 
placing  upon  it  a  stigma  that  sticks,  but  which 
Tightly  belongs  to  themselves. 

What  we  require  is  more  education,  not 
more  gun  power.  When  the  hunter  has  learn- 
ed to  govern  himself  to  the  extent  of  taking 
only  such  shots  as  are  within  his  shooting 
ability,  even  though  he  returns  home  minus 
his  deer  for  lack  of  an  opportunity  within  his 
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power,  then  shall  we  leave  the  woods  clean  of 
wounded  animals,  clear  of  dead  hunters  mis- 
taken for  deer,  have  a  higher  sense  of  true 
sportsmanship,  an  equally  enjoyable  and 
far  safer  time,  and  the  contention  that  our 


most  excellent  30-30  rifle  is  not  strong  enough 
for  deer,  will  die  a  most  natural  death. 

Learn  to  shoot,  learn  to  judge  distance, 
take  no  unreasonable  chances,  keep  a  clear 
head  and  your  30-30  will  do  the  rest. 


Queries  and  Answers 


Repairing  an  8  M.M.  Mauser. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Am  writing  in  an  endeavor  to  secure  a  little 
information  and  also  your  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  trying  to  make  a  good  rifle  from  a 
salvaged  war  trophy,1  a  cavalry  Model  Ger- 
man Mauser  8  M.M.  made  in  Erfurt  in  1916, 
and  taken  from  a  case  after  the  capture  of 
Fresnoy.  This  gun  is  in  perfect  condition 
except  the  barrel  which  seems  to  have  been 
spoiled  at  the  muzzle  in  the  making.  I  have 
tried  several  places  to  see  if  I  could  have  a 
new  barrel  put  in,  but  so  far  cannot  locate 
anyone  who  will  touch  the  job.  Brock  in 
London  told  me  he  could  not  do  it.  I  wrote 
Mr.  Adolph  and  received  some  printed 
notices  and  some  few  sheets  from  his  catalog 
which  told  me  quite  plainly  unless  I  was  after 
some  high  class  and  also  expensive  work  to 
please  not  burden  him  with  my  inquiries. 
This,  I  can  readily  understand  from  what  I 
have  noted  of  his  work  and  can  only  lean  back 
and  sigh  like  the  Jew:  "Five  hundred  dollars 
would  I  give  to  be  a  millionaire"  (same  here — 
Editor.)  As  I  have  always  loved  a  gun  and 
especially  a  good  one,  and  stuff  such  as  Mr. 
Adolph  apparently  turns  out  to  me  is  like 
diamonds  to  some  frivolous  woman.  I  can 
eve- a  gaze  on  a  picture  and  adore  from  afar. 

As  my  rifle  is,  it  will  not  shoot  at  all;  can- 
not hit  a  two  foot  block  at  35  yards  with  a 
dead  rest.  One  would  hit  the  ground  twenty 
feet  from  muzzle,  another  would  fly  clear  over 
top,  another  to  one  side  and  next  to  the  other 
side.  Now  laugh  and  say  something  about 
the  man  behind  the  gun.  (Not  guilty). 
While  I  have  never  graduated  into  the  select 
class  I  have  flattered  myself  that  I  am  a 
fair  shot  from  at  rest  at  least  over  such  close 
range  and  I  was  sure  a  disappointed  boy  the 
day  I  gave  it  the  tryout,  using  U.M.C.  8  M.M. 
soft  point  as  I  intended  taking  the  gun  to  the 
woods  this  fall. 

What  I  wish  particularly  to  receive  your 
advice  on  would  it  be  worth  while  to  have  a 
new  barrel  put  in?  Would  a  .250-3000 
Savage  barrel  be  likely  to  fit  this  action, 
that  is,  in  size  and  thread  at  the  breech?  My 


barrel  and  breech  appear  to  be  exactly  the 
same  as  the  sporting  model  Mauser  8  M.M. 
and  a  counter  part  of  same  except  for  the 
military  stock  and  trigger.  Was  thinking 
it  might  be  possible  to  convert  to  a  .250-3000 
as  the  action  will  sure  handle  this  cartridge 
in  and  out  of  the  8  M.  M.  barrel  at  least, 
but  I  have  been  in  doubt  as  to  whether  the 
cost  would  not  nearly  equal  the  price  of  a 
new  Savage  .250-3000  and  only  have  an  ugly 
high  priced  mixture  and  very  little  satisfaction. 
Do  you  know  of  any  place  where  I  could  have 
someone  competent  to  look  over  this  barrel 
and  say  if  two  inches  cut  off  the  muzzle  where 
same  seems  spoiled  would  be  likely  to  make  a 
shooting  iron  out  of  it,  or  as  my  own  better 
judgment  would  seem  to  dictate  had  I  better 
keep  it  as  it  is — a  souvenir  of  the  Great  War. 

I  have  several  years  of  Rod  and  Gun  which 
are  also  treasured  and  would  be  pleased  to 
get  a  price  on  binding  same  in  volumes. 
While  my  name  is  not  on  your  subscription 
list  I  have  been  securing  it  regularly  through 
our  local  dealers  and  if  I  thought  it  made  any 
difference  to  the  magazine  whether  I  secured 
this  way  or  by  subscription,  would  be  pleased 
to  change  any  time  as  I  look  for  it  as  regularly 
as  my  meals  and  enjoy  every  page  even  to  the 
adds.  Blarney — nix — only  a  confession.  I 
have  studied,  read  and  re-read  every  copy  for 
years  and  have  hoped  to  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  you,  not  that  I  would  like  to  interest 
you,  but  a*m  selfish  enough  to  want  to  indulge 
my  personal  feelings. 

J.  W.  MacDonald, 

Rodney,  Ontario. 

Reply — I  would  suggest  that  you  would 
communicate  with  W.  H.  Lowe,  New  Lis- 
keard/  Ontario,  and  see  whether  he  cannot 
saw  off  the  end  of  the  barrel  of  your  Mauser. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  would  take  a  lead 
slug  of  the  correct  diameter  and  push  it 
through  the  barrel  from  the  brjeech  until  you 
reach  the  obstruction.  Then  very  carefully 
measure  this  distance  and  cut  off  the  barrel 
about  an  inch  back  of  this  point.  In  case  you 
cannot  have  this  work  done  in  Canada  I 
would  suggest  that  you  would  send  it  to  the 
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nearest  expert  machinist  in  the  U.  S.  that  you 
know  of  and  have  him  cut  it  off.  You  cer- 
tainly cannot  make  it  any  worse  and  you  are 
most  certain  to  make  a  good  job  of  it. 
Almost  any  one  who  is  a  real  good  machinist 
should  be  able  to  do  this  work  for  you  and  get 
reasonably  good  results. 

I  would  not  consider  putting  on  a  new  barrel 
of  another  calibre  because  by  the  time  you  get 
through,  the  weapon  would  cost  you  almost 
as  much  as  a  good  rifle  of  probably  a  better 
design  for  sporting  purposes. 

Rod  and  Gun  in  bound  form  would  cost  you 
about  $12.00  for  otie  year.  This  would  be  in 
two  volumes. 

Editor. 


[Ballistic  Questions. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  give  me  the  following 
information: 

1.  Is  the  .405  Winchester  too  heavy  a  gun 

for  deer? 

2.  Is  its  recoil  much  greater  than  the  .30- 

1906  Winchester? 

3.  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  range,  ac- 

curary,  velocity,  etc.,  of  .303  Savage 
featherweight  model  and  the  regular 
model? 

N.  H.  S. 

Reply — The  recoil  of  the  .405  Winchester 
is  about  twice  that  of  the  .30-1906  Winches- 
ter. It  is  rather  severe  for  comfort.  It  will 
shake  up  a  small  man  sufficiently  to  make  him 
flinch  in  case  he  is  not  accustomed  to  shooting 
rifles  of  this  type.  The  .30-1906  is  about  as 
powerful  a  rifle  as  can  be  used  with  comfort 
by  the  average  individual.  In  the  writer's 
opinion  no  rifle  made  in  America  is  too 
powerful  for  deer  when  they  must  be  shot 
within  thick  brush.    This  includes  the  .405. 

The  .303  Savage  featherweight  would 
develop  very  slightly  less  velocity,  and  less 
accuracy  than  the  regular  model.  It  would, 
however,  be  more  comfortable  to  carry  in 
hilly  country  or  in  deep  snow,  but  it  would  be 
harder  to  hold  when  the  time  came  to  do  the 
killing.  Personally,  I  do  not  like  feather- 
weight rifles.  I  believe  that  the  average  man 
will  get  better  results  from  a  rifle  weighing 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds  than  from  a 
lighter  weight  hunting  rifle. 


The  .280  Ross. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  please  give  me  the. following 
information  about  the  Ross  .280  sporting 
rifle? 

Its  muzzle  velocity  with  26  inch  barrel, 


using  145  grain  U.S.  cartridges,  muzzle  energy 
point  blank  range;  drop  of  bullet  using  th 
one  sight  without  elevation  from  one  to  fiv 
hundred  yards. 

Where  can  I  obtain  ammunition  loade 
with  180  grain  soft  point  bullets? 

This  rifle  is  fitted  with  a  bead  front  sight 
and  a  folding  leaf  rear  sight.  On  the  left 
side  of  the  leaf  sight  is  marked  "O"  and  on 
the  right  side  is  marked  "500."  What  does 
this  mean? 

Some  owners  claim  it  will  shoot  500  yards 
point  blank.  I  do  not  believe  the  .280  or  any 
other  rifle  will  do  that.  Which  is  the  most 
powerful,  the  .256  Newton  or  the  .280  Ross? 

I  intend  to  have  this  rifle  fitted  with  a  Ly- 
man No.  48  Receiver  sight.  Is  it  a  good  sight 
for  hunting? 

Would  it  be  better  to  send  this  rifle  to  the 
Lyman  factory  or  have  some  local  gunsmith 
do  this  work  for  me? 

C.  G.  Thomas. 

Reply — I  am  not  able  to  tell  you  the  exact 
velocity  of  the  .280  Ross  cartridge  manufac- 
tured by  the  United  States  Cartridge  Com- 
pany, when  loaded  with  the  145  grain  bullet, 
but  would  suppose  that  it  would  be  approx- 
imately 3000  foot  seconds.  It  might  be  slight- 
ly less  than  this.  I  would  suggest  that  you 
would  write  to  the  company  at  Lowell, 
Massachusetts  for  this  information  as  they 
do  not  give  it  in  their  catalog. 

The  practical  point  blank  range  of  a  cart- 
ridge of  this  type  would  be  about  200  yards. 
If  you  sight  the  rifle  for  longer  range  you  will 
be  continually  bothered  with  it  shooting  high 
at  the  shorter  ranges,  and  the  natural  inclina- 
tion for  any  man  is  to  shoot  too  high  and  this 
of  course,  aggravates  the  matter.  There  is 
always  some  difference  between  the  theor- 
etical bullet  drop  and  the  actual  bullet  drop, 
due  to  a  difference  in  the  height  of  the  sights 
above  the  bore.  Up  to  500  yards,  thie  cart- 
ridge shoots  very  flat  and.  you  would  very 
likely  kill  your  game  up  to  this  range  by  sight- 
ing the  rifle  carefully  for  200,  then  aiming 
about  the  top  of  the  back  from  350  to  500 
yards.  The  only  way  to  tell  would  be  to  give 
the  rifle  an  actual  trial  in  your  own  hajids. 

There  is  a  lot  of  theoretical  ballistic  infor- 
mation that  does  not  work  out  worth  a  cent 
in  actual  field  shooting,  one  of  the  most  trying 
of  which  is  the  way  that  some  high  power 
rifles  will  shoot  when  fired  from  different  posi- 
tions. For  instance,  one  of  the  most  difficult 
things  would  be  to  actually  sight  a  rifle  for 
accurate  off  hand  shooting  at  long  range. 

I  do  not  know  where  you  could  obtain  am- 
munition loaded  for  180  grain  soft  point  bul- 
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lets  for  this  cartridge  as  the  only  ones  of  that 
weight  that  I  know  of  are  made  in  full  metal 
cased  style. 

The  .280  Ross  is  a  more  effective  cartridge 
than  the  .256  Newton. 

A  Lyman  No.  48  Receiver  sight  is  splendid 
for  the  .280  Ross.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the 
best  one  made  for  this  purpose.  I  use  this 
sight  on  my  hunting  rifle  and  prefer  it  to  any- 
thing else.  Any  machinist  who  can  tap  and 
thread  two  holes  can  put  this  sight  on  for 
you.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  send  it 
to  the  Lyman  factory. 

\V.  H.  Lowe  of  New  Liskeard,  Ontario,  A. 
A.  Merrill  of  Yarmouth,  Nova  Scotia,  or 
Brock's  of  London,  Ontario,  should  all  be 
able  to  tap  the  receiver  for  this  sight  for  you. 

Editor. 


The  .38  F.  &  W.  Revolver. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .38  calibre  hammerless,  safety, 
live  shot  revolver.  It  is  made  by  the  Fore- 
hand .Vms  Co.,  Worcester,  Mass.,  patented 
in  1887-88  and  has  a  4  inch  barrel  and  except 
for  a  very  heavy  recoil  seems  to  be  a  fine  re- 
volver. 

Can  you  tell  me  just  how  it  compares  with 
•other  revolvers  of  the  same  type  and  calibre? 
What  would  this  revolver  in  new  condition 
be  worth? 

Will  you  please  advise  me  of  a  rifle  suitable 
for  killing  woodchucks?  I  find  the  .22  calibre 
cartridges  too  small  and  had  in  mind  a  .25-20 
calibre  single  shot  Winchester  H.  V.  Would 
this  or  .32-30  H.  V.  be  safe  to  use  in  100  acre 
districts? 

Which  has  the  higher  trajectory,  the  .25-20 
or  the  .32-20? 

Harris  Humphries, 

Strathroy,  Ontario. 

Reply— The  .38  F.  &  W.  revolver  made  by 
the  Forehand  Arms  Co.,  is  equal  to  or  possibly 
a  little  better  in  grade  than  the  Iver-Johnson, 
Harrington  Richardson  and  similar  revolvers. 
It  would" now  be  worth  about  $10.00  or  $  12.00 
in  new  condition. 

The  best  factory  ammunition  for  killing 
woodchucks  would  be  the  .25-35  and  the  .250- 
3000  Savage.  The  little  bolt  action  Savage 
would  make  you  a  fine  rifle  for  this  purpose. 
The  best  rifle  that  you  could  secure  would  be 
a  Winchester  single  shot  action  or  Spring- 
field bolt  action  fitted  with  a  .25  calibre  barrel 
by  the  Neidner  Rifle  Barrel  Company  of 
317  Lewis  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  necessary  for  you  to  load  your 
own  ammunition.  The  .25-20  would  be  a 
good  cartridge  for  the  purpose  up  to  125  yds. 


beyond  which  the  trajectory  is  too  high  and 
you  would  get  too  many  misses  and  cripples. 
It  is  not  certain  beyond  about  80  yards. 

The  .250-3000  or  the  .25  Neidner  will  at- 
tend very  thoroughly  to  the  killing  part  of 
the  game  and  will  also  prove  very  accurate. 
The  best  sight  is  the  3  to  5  power  telescope. 
A  sight  of  this  kind  will  enable  you  to  kill 
about  twice  as  many  chucks-as  any  other  kind 
of  sighting  arrangement,  simply  because  you 
can  see  exactly  what  you  are  aiming  at  when 
you  have  nothing  but  the  head  to  shoot  at. 

Editor. 


He  Likes  The  .250-3000. 

FAlitor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

May  say  I  always  look  forward  every 
month  for  my  copy  of  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada. 
I  always  find  the  queries  and  answers  on 
rifles  real  interesting,'  having  used  several 
makes  and  calibres  myself. 

I  used  a  .250-3000  the  last  two  falls,  great 
medicine  for  deer  and  so  easy  to  carry.  If 
the  Savage  people  would  only  turn  out  a  rifle 
to  shoot  that  .30  U.S.  1906  cartridge.  The 
hang  of  a  Savage  is  hard  to  equal  to  my  way 
of  thinking  and,  of  course,  I  prefer  the  new 
action  and  hammerless,  but  still  I  have  a 
very  friendly,  feeling  for  that  Winchester 
which  stands  up  in  any  weather  and  for  all 
the  rough  knocks. 

F.  C.  Maybee, 

Campbellford. 

Re-loading  the  .303  British. 
Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  kindly  recommend  a  method 
of  treating  the  British  .303  service  bullet 
which  is  metal  case  pointed,  in  such  a  way  as 
would  cause  it  to  mushroom  after  penetrating 
big  game?  This,  also  to  retain  its  velocity 
well  during  flight. 

Also,  are  there  any  .303  Mark  VII  made  in 
the  soft  point  or  umbrella  point? 

Would  it  be  possible  to  load  the  .303  Mark 
VII  shells  with  the  umbrella  180  gr.  bullet  of 
the  .30  Krag  and  use  in  a  Winchester  .303 
British? 

Enquirer. 

Reply — The  .303  British  cartridge  could  be 
loaded  with  the  180  grain  bullet  of  the  .30-40 
cartridge;  although,  I  could  not  tell  you  if  it 
would  be  accurate  as  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  has  loaded  this  charge  in  it.  I 
do  not  know  of  anyone  who  loads  soft  point 
spitzer  bullets  in  this  cartridge;  although, 
there  is  no  reason  for  not  doing  so. 

You  could  obtain  the  mushroom  effect  by 
filing  off  about  ^  of  an  inch  of  the  front  of 
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the  metal  jacket  or  you  could  file  a  series  of 
nicks  in  as  far  as  the  lead  of  the  case  around 
the  front  end.  Theoretically,  there  is  always 
some  danger  of  bursting  jackets,  when  using 
this  method;  but,  I  have  never  had  it  happen 
in  actual  practice.  Although,  I  have  not 
tried  it  in  the  .303  British  cartridge,  have 
given  the  matter  a  thorough  trial  in  the  .30- 
1906.  The  velocity  is  effected  very  little  over 
the  first  500  yards  of  flight;  in  fact,  the  usual 
difference  in  elevation  is  not  more  than  ten 
inches  at  500  yards,  in  a  Springfield  rifle. 

Editor. 


The  Luger  Pistol. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Can  you  please  tell  me  what  company 
manufacturer  the  Luger  pistol?  Do  you 
know  of  any  Canadian  dealers  who  handle 
same?  What  calibre  is  the  most  powerful 
in  this  model. 

R.  E.  Thornton, 

Woodstock,  N.B. 

Reply — The  Luger  Pistol  was  manufactured 
in  Germany,  but  I  believe,  as  a  result  of  the 
terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  that  it  is  no  longer 
manufactured. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  Canadian  dealers  who 
handle  them,  but  believe  that.you  could  ob- 
tain a  specimen  from  some  pistol  shot  or  some 
returned  soldiers  by  placing  an  advertisement 
in  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada.  I  would  suggest 
that  you  get  one  of  the  .30  calibres. 

Editor. 


A  Duck  That  Was  Missed  And  Yet  Killed. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  been  a  reader  of  your  magazine  for 
sometime  and  would  like  an  explanation  of 
this  strange  occurrence. 

While  hunting  ducks,  my  brother  shot  at  a 
bluebill  drake  on  the  water,  with  a  Dominion 
.22  short  at  about  200  yards.  He  noticed 
that  the  slug  seemed  to  glance  off  the  water 
quite  close  to  the  ducks.  Thinking  that  he 
had  missed,  he  reloaded  and  when  he  again 
looked  toward  the  duck  he  saw  something 
white  on  the  water.  On  approaching  he  found 
that  the  duck  was  dead  and  still  warm. 

I  removed  all  the  feathers  myself,  but  found 
no  bullet  mark  or  bruise  of  any  description 
to  explain  the  death  of  this  bird.  Can  you 
give  me  a  feasible  explanation  for  this? 

H.  F.  Woodley, 

Victoria,  B..C 

Reply — Your  experience  is  not  entirely 
unique  as  this  same  thing  has  occurred  to  quite 
a  few  sportsmen.  However,  having  had 
twenty  years  of  shooting  experience  myself 


and  having  seen  hundreds  of  other  sportsme 
in  the  fields,  I  am  rather  inclined  to  believ 
that  this  happens  oftener  than  some  of 
are  willing  to  admit. 

The  only  explanation  that  I  can  give 
that  the  bullet  might  have  struck  the  back 
the  head  just  hard  enough  to  stun  it  and  kill 
it  without  at  the  same  time  giving  sufficient 
penetration  to  leave  a  mark.  It  might  be 
possible  that  the  concussion  of  the  bullet  upon 
the  water  killed  the  duck,  especially  if  it  had 
its  head  under  the  water  just  as  the  bullet 
struck.  The  velocity  developed  by  this 
cartridge  is  so  low  and  the  striking  energy  of 
the  bullet  is  so  infinitesimal  that  it  hardly 
seems  possible  that  the  duck  would  be  killed 
by  concussion.  I  have  seen  ducks  stunned  by 
bullets  striking  the  water  that  were  fired  from 
heavier  calibre  arms,  but  never  fay  a  .22  rim- 
fire.  It  might  be  possible  that  the  concussion 
had  burst  one  of  the  internal  organs  of  the 
bird  and  therefore  caused  its  death. 

I  know  of  a  case  where  a  man  was  kicked 
in  the  stomach  by  a  shotgun  that  was  acci- 
dentally discharged  and  as  a  result  he  was  in- 
stantly killed.  There  were  no  marks  on  his 
body.  It  is  to  a  certain  extent  a  parallel  case. 
The  report  was  current  that  his  diaphragm 
was  torn. 

Editor. 


Resighting  .44-40  Evans. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  few  questions 
about  my  .44-40  Evans  repeating  rifle. 

If  my  rear  sight  is  set  in  the  lowest  notch,  is 
it  supposed  to  shoot  100  yards  and  200  yards 
if  pushed  in  the  second  notch  and  so  on  up 
to  1200  yards?  I  was  shooting  black  powder 
for  a  while,  but  they  didn't  have  much  power. 
Could  you  tell  me  why? 

I  am  now  shooting  the  high  velocity  cart- 
ridge, but  must  say  that  I  shoot  from  ten  to 
twelve  inches  high  at  fifty  to  seventy-five 
yards.  If  I  shoot  from  100  to  150  yards  the 
rifle  shoots  all  right.  I  had  my  rifle  at  a  gun- 
smiths to  get  the  rear  sight  lowered  but  it 
could  not  be  made  any  lower. 

Do  you  think  it  would  work  if  I  would  make 
the  front  sight  higher  and  if  it  would,  about 
how  much? 

If  I  must  get  new  sigh tsy  please  let  me  know 
what  combination  would  be  the  best. 

Wallace  Hartinger, 

Andreas,  Pa. 

Reply — Your  rifle  was  made  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  years  before  the  so-called  high 
velocity  ammunition  was  designed.  Quite 
naturally  the  sighting  was  not  adjusted  for 
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it.  It  should  be  approximately  accurate  for 
the  black  powder  ammunition.  You  can 
remedy  this  matter  very  easily  by  putting  on 
a  higher  front  sight.  The  way  to  find  out 
how  much  higher  to  make  it  would  be  to  sight 
your  rifle  very  carefully  at  the  shortest  range 
at  which  you  would  use  it;  which  would  pro- 
bably be  about  25  yards,  although  a  50  yard 
sighting  would  be  all  right.  Then  very  care- 
fully measure  the  distance  between  your 
sights.  The  distance  to  raise  your  front  sight 
would  be — to  the  distance  that  your  rifle 
shoots  high — as  the  distance  between  your 
sights  is  to  the  range  over  which  you  shoot  . 
In  other  words  if  the  distance  between  your 
sights  is  one-fiftieth  of  the  length  of  the  range 
over  which  you  are  shooting  then  the  distance 
to  raise  your  front  sight  would  be  one-fiftieth 
of  the  amount  that  your  rifle  shoots  high. 

The  reason  that  your  present  cartridges  do 
not  shoot  hard  is,  no  doubt,  because  they  are 
likely  to  be  old.  The  .44-40  cartridge  never 
did  shoot  very  hard. 

There  is  no  reason  why  your  rifle  should 
not  develop  just  as  much  energy  from  them 
as  any  other.  I  would  not  recommend  the 
use  of  high  velocity  cartridges  in  your  rifle 
because  it  is  not  designed  for  them  and  you 
will  be  almost  certain  to  wear  oat  the  barrel 
before  very  many  hundred  rounds  are  fired 
through  it. 

A  very  good  combination  of  sights  would  be 
a  Lyman  Peep  sight  on  the  tang,  a  No.  6 
Folding  Leaf  Lyman  or  a  Folding  Leaf  King 
in  the  rear  open  sight  slot  and  a  combination 
ivory  and.  gold  bead  on  the  front. 

Editor. 


The  .40-82  Winchester. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

I  have  a  .40-82  W.C.F.  Winchester  Model 
1886  rifle.  Do  you  consider  this  a  good  rifle 
for  bear  and  moose?  I  have  written  the  Do- 
minion Cartridge  Company  about  ammuni- 
tion, but  they  do  not  make  it.  Where  could 
I  obtain  same? 

What  receiver  sight  would  fit  this  rifle? 

Could  you  give  me  the  velocity  and  muzzle 
energy  of  the  following: — 

.40-82  W.C.F.,  S.P. 

.401  Self  Loading  S.P. 

.405  W.C.F. ,  S.P. 

A.  Gradwell, 

Hamilton,  Ontario. 

Reply — The  .40-82  Winchester  is  a  very 
good  bear ^nd  moose  rifle  at  reasonable  ranges. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  popular  and  effective 
of  the  black  powder  type  of  rifles.  You  could 
obtain  ammunition  for  it  from  the  Remington 


Arms  Company  Incorporated,  or  the  Winches- 
ter Repeating  Arms  Company.  Any  of  the 
Lyman  Tang  sights  or  their  receiver  sight 
would  fit  this  rifle. 

At  one  hundred  yards,  probably  the  average 
hunting  range  for  bears  and  moose,  the  cart- 
ridges compare  as  follows: 

Velocity 

.40-82  Winchester   1236  f.s. 

Energy  Tra.  Hght.-50  yd. 
883  ft.  lbs.       2lA  inches. 

.401  Self-loading  Win         1721  f.s. 

1315  ft.  lbs.       134  inches. 

.405  Winchester   1897  f.s. 

2400  ft.  lbs.       1  inch. 

Editor. 


The  .401  Winchester  Auto. 

Editor,  Guns  &  Ammunition  Dept. 

Would  you  be  kind  enough  to  answer  the 
following  questions? 

Does  the  Winchester  Company  make  a  .405 
auto-loading  gun?  If  so,  is  it  a  takedown? 
Do  you  think  the  .405  automatic  is  reliable 
enough  for  hunting  grizzly  bear  or  moose  or 
do  they  fail  to  work  at  times? 

What  would  be  the  best  sights  to  equip  the 
.405  auto  with  for  hunting  in  British  Colum- 
bia and  Alberta? 

Which  of  these  calibres  would  you  advise 
me  to  take  along  on  a  trapping  line  out  west— 
a  .22  shooting  all  three  sizes  or  a  .22  Special 
or  a  .25-20?  What  power  binocular  or  field 
glass  would  be  best  for  hunting  and  general 
use  in  British  Columbia  and  Alberta? 

J.  Wr.  Reynar, 

Detroit,  Mich. 

Reply — The  Winchester  Company  does  not 
make  a  .405  auto,  but  they  do  make  a  .401 
auto  which,  however,  is  quite  a  different  pro- 
position. The  .401  automatic  should  be 
reliable  enough  for  hunting  bear  and  moose. 
However,  I  think  you  would  be  better  satis- 
fied with  almost  any  of  the  calibres  used  in 
the  1895  Winchester. 

The  best  sights  to  use  on  the  .401  automatic ' 
would  be  a  Lyman  Tang  Peep  or  a  Lyman 
Receiver  rear  and  a  gold  or  ivory  bead  front 
sight. 

A  .22  long  rifle,  with  ammunition  loaded 
with  hollow  point  bullets,  would  be  your  best 
selection  for  use  on  the  trap  line.  Then  you 
could  use  the  solid  bullets  for  shooting  the 
smaller  size  trapped  animals  and  use  the 
other  ammunition  for  shooting  small  game. 
This  ammunition  is  very  much  cheaper  than 
the  .22  W.R.F.  or  the  .25-20  and  is  almost  as 
effective  up  to  50  yards.    You  could  use  either 
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the  shorts  or  longs  in  a  rifle  chambered  for  the 
long  rifle  in  case  you  were  caught  short  on 
cartridges  at  any  time.    Otherwise,  I  would 
never  recommend  them  for  this  purpose. 
A  pair  of  six  power  binoculars  would  be 


about  the  best  power  to  choose. 

I  suppose  you  are  familiar  with  the  f 
that  furs  are  now  much  less  valuable  than  h 
been  the  case  for  the  last  year  or  two. 

Editor. 


An  Inkwell  Made  of  Moose  Hoofs  and  the  Designer,  Mr.  E.  Naumann 

F.  V.  Williams 


A  unique  inkwell  made  by  Mr.  NaUmann. 

One  of  the  most  unique  inkwells  it  has  ever  been  the  writer's  privilege  to  see  was  presented 
to  him  last  fall  by  a  trapper — Ernest  Naumann. 

The  inkwell,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  accompanying  photograph  consists  of  four  moose  feet, 
hoofs  and  a  small  piece  of  the  skin  of  the  leg  stretched  over  wooden  blocks.  These  blocks 
are  hollowed  out  to  hold  the  four  ink  wells  and  a  flat  top  covers  the  whole,  a  holder  for  pens 
occupies  the  top,  and  the  whole  affair  revolves  on  the  brass  rod  in  the  centre.  Mr.  Naumann 
manufactured  this  odd  and  useful  piece  of  furniture  from  the  moose  hoofs,  the  remains  of  an 
old  doll  carriage  and  a  few  pieces  of  cedar  wood  and  odd  pieces  of  brass.  By  pulling  out  a 
small  catch  located  under  the  cross  arm  above  the  pen  holder,  the  whole  top  may  be  removed 
for  cleaning. 

We  regret  to  say  our  old  friend  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin  on  the  17th  of  January  and  was 
buried  by  Sioux  Lookout  Lodge  582 — A.  F.  &  A.  M.  The  provincial  police  have  taken  charge 
of  Mr.  Naumann's  effects  until  such  time  as  his  relatives  can  be  located. 
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Mr.  Ernest  Naumann,  who  was  found  dead  in  his  cabin  on  Animikiwash  lake, 


Amateur  Fly-Tying 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


CHAPTER  V. 
Moth  Flies  and  Their  Imitations. 

THERE  can  be  no  doubt  about  it,  the 
insects  that  make  up  the  order  ephemera, 
are,  in  season  probably  the  most  sought 
after  by  the  trout  as  food,  and  yet,  we  should 
not  believe  that  these  are  the  only  ones.  Far 
from  it;  the  trout's  bill  of  fare  takes  in  many 
other  orders  such  as  the  perlidae,  which  are 
down-wings  while  the  drakes,  or  the  members 
of  the  ephemera  are  up-wings.  There  is  also 
the  order  trichoptera  in  which  we  find  the 
duns.  These  also  are  down-wings,  which  is  to 
say  their  wings  do  not  stand  up  as  do  those  of 
the  members  of  the  ephemera.  There  is  also 
the  order  diptera  embracing  the  so-called 
spinners.  The  spinners,  by  the  way,  are 
identified  as  those  long-legged  fellows  that 
fly  about  and  which  one  is  often  mislead  to 
believe  are  enlarged  mosquitoes.  They  are 
not  mosquitoes,  but  are  what  we  call  spinners. 
Trout  also  feed  on  various  members  of  the 
order  colesptera  in  which  are  found  the 
beetles,  particularly  as  regards  trout  food,  the 
water  beetle.  In  the  order  hymenoptera  we 
find  the  ants,  the  winged  ant  in  season  being 
eagerly  sought  by  the  trout  and,  in  fact, 
imitations  of  it  at  that  time  can  be  worked 
successfully.  However,  the  fact  that  it  is  so 
small  is  often  a  drawback  in  the  making  of 
correct  imitations  of  it.  In  all  these  orders 
are  found  many  varieties.  A  classification  of 
them  here  would  be  quite  impossible  and  at 


the  same  time  needless.-  Entomology  itself  is 
a  blistering,  brain-tickling  proposition  and 
already  too  much  on  this  subject  has  been  in 
print,  written  altogether  in  a  most  hair- 
splitting style  with  a  super-minuteness  that  is 
nothing  short  of  ghastly;  and  from  which  the 
amateur  must  recoil  as  though  seared  with  a 
red-hot  coal.  I  agree  on  all  counts  with  the 
writer  who  said : 

"Entomology  in  no  way  concerns  the  angler 
directly,  any  more  than  metallurgy  does  the 
soldier  who  aims  at  being  a  good  shot,  or  the 
raising  of  cattle  to  him  who  works  in  leather; 
nor,  indeed,  does  the  angler  owe  it  anything, 
for  the  science,  with  the  cheap  and  arrogant 
pride  of  its  kind,  has  never  condescended  to 
afford  him  the  slightest  assistance,  apparently 
ignoring  even  his  very  existence.  We  scan 
its  terminology  in  vain  even  for  a  name  for  our 
flies.  Its  differentiations  are  totally  remote 
from  our  craft.  Its  contemptuous  aloofness 
has  even  affected  those  few  anglers  who 
profess  an  acquaintance  with  its  mysteries 
and  the  simplicity  of  the  sportsman  in  their 
case  has  been  well  nigh  lost  in  the  affectation 
of  the  pedant.  Shape,  size,  and  color  of  his 
insects,  and  in  their  order  alone  concerns  the 
angler  and  the  entomological  nomenclature 
in  no  instance  connotes  any  one  of  these 
features  so  that  all  our  names  are  necessarily 
trivial  and  haphazard,  and  we  are  at  full 
liberty  to  invent  and  apply  them  at  out  own 
sweet  will." 

After  a  rather  comprehensive  study  of  the 
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insects  that  the  trout  feed  upon,  I  have  come 
to  believe  that  one  gigantic  order  has  been 
lost  sight  of.  In  fact,  it  is  in  the  sense  of  the 
remarkable  with  me  that  nothing  has  appeared 
in  print  in  the  angling  annals  in  regard  to  it. 
I  am  referring  to  the  fact  that  few,  if  any, 
direct  imitations  of  the  moths  have  been  tied 
to  hookjjwith  which  to  use  in  the*capture  of 


FIG  I.  FIGS 


the  trout.  I  have  found  out  to  my  entire 
satisfaction  that  a  fly  made  in  imitation  of  a 
moth  is  always  catching,  and  I  am  also  given 
to  believe  that  moths  make  up  at  least  part  of 
the  trout's  bill  of  fare.  Not  only  are  moths  in 
evidence  all  along  the  trout  streams  on  which 
one  fishes  but  they  are  abundant,  and  they 
are  in  evidence  at  all  times  during  the  summer 
along  those  very  streams.  The  success  I  had 
had  with  some  imitation  moths  at  once  led 
me  to  write  to  Dr.  Gove  about  it  for  his 
opinion.  That  I  had  discovered  something 
valuable  I  knew  to  be  a  fact.  Dr.  Gove 
wrote  in  reply: 

"You  speak  of  the  success  you  have  had; 
using  an  imitation  of  the  swamp  moth.  This 
rerAinds  me  that  imitation  moths,  properly 
constructed  should  occupy  a  conspicuous 
place  in  every  angler's  fly-book.  Some  of  the 
smaller  ones  tied  on  a  Number  10  hook  will 
get  you  a  basket  of  fish  when  everything  else 
fails.  I  use  seal-fur  bodies  for  these  to  the 
exclusion  of  everything  else.  When  completed 
give  them  a  slight  dust  with  the  powder  used 
in  the  mixing  of  gold  paint.  By  doing  this 
you  have  got  the  iridescence,  perfectly  natural 
to  the  insect.  I  make  the  statement  that  all 
of  the  awful  caricatures  that  encumber  the 
market;  falsely  representing  that  they  imitate 
the  American  ephemeridae  are  sometimes 
mistaken  by  the  trout  for  moths,  which  are 
the  only  animate  forms  of  life  one  could 
possibly  conceive  that  they  resemble  and, 
mind  you,  I  don't  say  that  they  ever  do.  Give 
your  moth  flies  a  dusting  of  gold  powder. 
This  assures  the  right  degree  of  iridescence 
and  the  spectacular  brilliancy  for  which  it  is 
famous  in  life.  The  production  I  use  for  the 
purpose  is  known  as  sapolin  gold  enamel. 
It  is  sold  in  small  boxes,  containing  a  vial  of 
clear,  quick-drying  varnish,  a  receptacle  of 


powder,  also  a  small  brush.  Immerse  the 
brush  in  the  vial  containing  the  varnish  and 
touch  lightly  the  parts  you  wish  the  powder 
to  adhere  to.  Now  blow  the  gold  dust  in  the 
other  vial  over  the  fly.  It  will  adhere  only  on 
parts  when  the  varnish  has  been  applied." 

The  verdict  of  Dr.  Gove  was  entirely  to  my 
satisfaction  and  so  I  went  about  the  work  of 
elaborating  upon  the  fly  in  question.  Both 
Gove's  moth  flies  with  seal-fur  bodies  and  my 
own  of  various  types  were  not  floating  flies; 
they  did  sink  and  as  such  they  were  not  as  yet 
up  to  the  point  I  would  like  them  to  be. 
Hence,  further  experimentation  with  various 
materials  both  as  to  the  body  structure  and 
the  wing  material.  Dr.  Gove  had  touched 
on  a  new  light  on  the  artificial  fly  puzzle. 
Did  the  trout  believe  the  ordinary  standard 
regulation  flies  to  be  moths?  If  so,  then  the  key 
to  the  situation  had  been  found. 

One  does  not  realize  how  many  moth 
varieties  there  are  to  be  found  on  this  North 
American  continent  until  he  reaches  up  on  a 
shelf  and  takes  down  a  volume  with  numerous 


colored  plates  of  the  various  species  extant; 
both  species  and  their  varieties.  I  take  down 
a  volume  that  is  heavy  enough  to  knock  an 
ox  unconscious  and  shortly  put  it  back  on  the 
shelf  again.  If  there  was  one  moth  listed  in 
that  book  there  were  a  million  reaching  all  the 
way  from  the  smallest  adela  bella  and  cilia 
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distema  up  to  those  large  exquisite  beauties 
the  polyphemus,  luna  and  proinethea  moths. 
The  colored  plates  show  subdued  ooloration, 
mostly  in  their  makeup,  with  some  yellow 
and  yellow-brown  ones,  some  gray,  mottled, 
white  and  slate  colored  and  some  almost  black. 
But  most  pleasing  of  all,  we  note  the  so-called 
white  miller,  a  moth  that  when  imitated  is 
probably  one  of  the  best  in  the  lot.  It  is  true 
that  among  the  six  best  flies  in  the  wet  fly 
standard  regulation  class,  the  white  miller  and 
the  coachman  lead.  The  reason  why  they 
are  so  eagerly  taken  is  practically  manifest. 
The  trout  believe  them  to  be  no  more,  no  less 
than  white  moths.  .In  making  that  statement 
a  positive  truth  has  been  uncovered. 

Seek  now  along  the  marge  of  the  river,  Lurn 
the  branches  or  lift  the  grasses.  You  will  find 
moths.  Sometime  or  another  these  will,  in  all 
probability  fall  upon  the  surface  of  the  water. 
Therefore,  their  action  in  floating  must  be 
noted.  Or,  to  simplify  and  hasten  matters, 
cast  a  moth  upon  the  water.  As  it  falls  in  this 
liquid  prison,  it  flutters  in  the  vain  attempt  to 
rise  but  is  unable  to  do  so,  unlike  the  graceful 
drakes  which  ride  the  water  at  ease  and  can 
rise  again  without  the  slightest  appearance  of 
inconvenience.  But  not  so  the  moth.  He 
flutters  feebly  and  then  where,  but  a  moment 
ago  his  wings  were  wide  distended  now  they 
sink  back  and  he  floats  down  with  the  stream 
— unable  to  rise.  Therefore  Figure  1,  will 
show  the  distended  wings  of  the  moth  as  it  falls 
to  water,  and  Figure  2  will  show  the  wings 
drawn  in  as  it  becomes  inert  and  passes  down 
the  stream.  It  does  not  sink  because  the  wings 
provide  a  buoyant  quality  being  powdery  and 
light;  the  body,  although  comparatively  heavy, 
(some  of  them  quite  so)  is  nevertheless  light 
enough  to  carry  it  along. 

In  thinking  over  materials  that  would  make 
for  a  buoyant  body  I  naturally  came  around  to 
cork.  I  soon  found  that  there  is  cork  and 
cork,  some  of  which  is  cheap  beyond  name  and 
full  of  holes  and  painfully  heavy,  This  I 
discarded.  I  was  able,  however,  to  procure 
some  exceedingly  fine  cork  that  was  as  light 
as  thistle-down  and  without  any  holes  what- 
soever in  it.  This  was  the  sort  I  was  after 
and  therefore,  I  at  once  set  to  work.  I  had 
figured  that  a  fair-sized  moth,  one  with  a 
heavy  body  would  look  extremely  satisfac- 
tory to  the  trout  and  one  of  these,  therefore, 
I  set  about  to  copy  .in  imitation.  I  found  that 
the  Number  8  size  of  hook  was  just  what  I 
wanted  for  this  larger  moth.  I  cut  the  body 
of  the  fly  six-eighths  of  an  inch  in  length.  It 
was  approximately  three-eighths  of  an  inch 
wide  in  back,  tapering  gradually  to  the  front 


as  shown  in  the  drawing.  Now  to  fasten  th 
cork  body  to  the  hook  shank  was  the  next 
question.  Merely  to  tie  it  to  the  hook  would 
not  work,  so  I  cut  a  slit  in  it  and  pressed  this 
down  on  the  hook  shank  as  shown  in  (a)  of 
Figure  III.  But  no/fnatter  how  I  tried,  I 
could  not  tie  the  body  to  the  hook  shank  so 
that  it  would  not  turn.  Another  thing  I  then 
noticed.  By  pressing  the  cork  down  too  far 
there  was  not  enough  clearance  between  the 
barb  of  the  hook  and  the  body  to  properly 
hook  the  trout  should  it  be  seized.  Therefore, 
I  was  forced  to  give  the  matter  of  barb 
clearance  attention  and  at  the  same  time  find 
some  method  of  making  the  body  "stay  put" 
on  the  hook  shank.  This,  I  then  went  after. 
As  shown  in  (b)  I  found  out  the  one  and  only 
way.  I  waxed  the  winding  silk  well  and 
wrapped  it  around  the  hook  shank  about 
eight  times.  I  now  cut  a  slit  in  a  cork  body, 
but  this  time  just  deep  enough  so  that  the 
shank,  when  pressed  in,  was  out  of  view. 
Before  pressing  it  home,  I  touched  the  hook 
shank  with  varnish  as  this  would  have  a 
tendency  to  stick  to  the  cork.  I  then  wrap- 
ped the  body  around  with  the  winding  silk  as 
shown  in  (c)  and  tied  it  very  tightly. 

I  did  not  note  until  I  came  to  experiment 
with  the  wing  that  the  hump  of  the  cork  in 
front  interferred  with  the  wing  lying  flat  as  I 
desired  it.  This  is  shown  in  (d).  Therefore 
I  was  forced  to  trim  down  on  the  cork  as  noted 
by  the  dotted  line.  By  trimming  the  cork  in 
this  way,  I  finally  arrived  at  the  right  thing 
as  shown  in  (e).  I  then  bound  the  cork  tightly 
in  front  too  and  when  this  dried  out,  the  cork 
stuck  to  the  hook  shank  immovably,  in  fact 
in  such  a  satisfactory  manner  that  no  other 
system  could  improve  it. 

I  had  before  this  decided  upon  the  wing 
material.  As  shown  in  Figure  IV  it  con- 
sisted of  a  chicken  feather  of  the  broad  type 
with  an  equal  amount  of  filaments  on  either 
side  of  the  shaft  as  shown  in  (f ) .  I  selected  the 
tip  as  shown  by  the  dotted  lines  and  cut  it  out 
as  shown  in  (g).  This,  then,  was  ready  to 
attach  to  the  cork  body.  By  tying  it  on  to  the 
hook  with  the  winding  silk  terminating  at  the 
very  base  of  the  filaments  as  shown  in  (g) 
the  wing  would  be  flat,  but  by  running  the  silk 
thread  up  on  to  the  filaments  a  trifle  as  shown 
in  (h),  it  had  a  tendency  to  turn  each  edge 
of  the  wing  down.  The  drawing  (i)  will  give 
a  better  idea  of  what  is  meant.  While  it  is 
not  necessary  to  tie  the  wing  in  this  manner, 
stiil  I  believe  it  improves  it  in  its  buoyant 
qualities. 

I  had  now  the  body  of  the  moth  fly  made 
to  suit  with  the  wing  to  lie  at  the  right  angle. 
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I  had  exactly  the  right  wing  material  and  by 
the  roll  on  either  side  I  had  improved  it  as  a 
floater.  I  now  came  to  a  halt,  for  a  time,  in 
the  attempt,  and  in  experiment  to  further 
improve  it.  How  was  this  to  be  done?  I 
studied  the  moths  I  had  on  hand,  and  which  I 
caught,  and  found  that  their  bodies  were 
fuzzy  if  only  partly  so.  How  could  I  imitate 
that  on  the  cork  body?  I  was  then  ex- 
perimenting with  a  very  large  and  beautiful 
swamp  moth  that  one  so  often  finds  on  these 
streams.  At  once  white  rabbit  fur  came  to  my 
mind.  Why  not  cut  it  up  very  finely  and 
"stick"  it  to  the  cork  body  first  giving  it  a 


coat  of  the  very  best  and  most  -tenacious 
varnish  on  the  market.  I  found  that  a 
superior  grade  of  rod  varnish  would  be  just 
the  thing.  I  therefore  acquired  some  white 
rabbit  fur  and,  as  shown  in  Figure  V,  cut  it  up 
exceedingly  fine  with  the  scissors  in  bits, 
hardly  one  sixteenth  of  an  inch  in  length. 
When  1  had  cut  a  pile,  I  picked  this  up  and  cut 
it  several  times  so  that  one  could  hardly  tell 
that  it  had  been  hair  at  all.  I  now  touched 
up  the  fly  body  with  the  varnish  and  before 
it  started  to  dry  covered  it  carefully  with  the 
hair.  I  set  it  away  to  dry  and  when  it  did  dry 
I  found  it  impossible  to  remove,  and  when  I 
floated  it  in  the  water  there  was  no  effect  on 
it  at  all.  The  moisture  could  not  penetrate 
the  varnish  coat  so  that  not  only  did  it 
preserve  the  cork  but  it  held  the  hair.  In 
making  the  large  white  moth  I  noted  that  the 
back  portion  of  the  body  of  the  real  fly  was 
a  bright  orange-yellow.  A  dip  in  a  little  dye 
with  the  back  of  the  fly  contrived  to  give  it 
this  color.  When  all  was  ready  I  touched  the 
white  wing  and  the  body  here  and  there  with 
the  varnish  very  lightly  and  then  blew  on  the 
gold  powder.  The  result  was  an  exquisite 
fly  so  very  lifelike  and  true  to  nature  that  no 
other  fly  I  had  seen  could  match  it.  It  had 
been  tried  out  successfully  on  many  waters 
and  will  catch  trout  when  all  other  flies  are 
useless.  It  will  float  all  day  without  any  oil. 
It  is  the  only  dry  fly   in    this  country 


that  floats  of  its  own  accord.  It  can  be  used 
in  practically  any  water,  but  is  in  its  element 
Vhen  you  cast  for  trout  that  lie  up  close  to 
banks  and  in  sedgy  places;  in  meadows  and  in 
streams  that  flow  through  thickets.  But 
never,  in  all  the  time  that  it  is  used  does  it 
require  oil.  One  can  carry  a  box  along  with 
all  colors  and  sizes  and  match  them  to  any 
water  to  be  fished.  It  will  be  found  that  to- 
ward twilight,  or  in  the  late  afternoon,  is  the 
best  time  to  fish  with  moths,  for  it  is  at  that 
time  they  are  mostly  in  evidence,  and  that 
accounts  of  course  for  the  fact  that  not  such  a 
great  number  are  seen  during  the  day  hours. 
The  moths  are  nocturnal  creatures  and  as  soon 
as  the  shades  of  night  begin  to  fall,  they  are 
abroad.  It  is  then  the  trout  are  on  the  look- 
out for  them  and  these  imitation  flies,  used  at 
that  time  will  contrive  to  fool  even  the  wisest. 

Moths,  as  I  have  previously  stated,  come 
in  all  sorts  of  sizes.  The  largest  that  one  uses, 
are  tied  to  the  Number  8  hook,  and  this  fly 
by  exact  measurements  is  one  inch  in  length 
from  the  eye  of  the  hook  to  the  end  of  the 
wing.  Other  moth  flies  can  be  tied  to  Num- 
ber 10  and  12  hooks,  but  in  these  latter  cases, 
the  cork  of  the  bodies  must  be  trimmed  down 
smaller.  Some  exquisite  small  moths  can  be 
made  with  a  little  care.  In  making  the  cork 
bodies,  first  cut  the  cork  in  squares  three- 
eighths  of  an  inch  and  as  long  as  the  body  is  to 
be.  Then  have  a  piece  of  the  finest  sandpaper 
on  the  bench  and  rub  off  the  corners  thus 
making  the  body  rounded.  Taper  the  cork 
also,  by  rubbing  it  on  the  sandpaper  and  it  is 
ready  to  attach  to  the  shank. 

The  moths  come  in  such  great  numbers,  in 
sizes  and  in  colors  that  one  does  not  need  to  be 


particular  as  to  just  what  variety  to  imitate. 
There  is  an  all  white  one  which  can  be  made 
in  three  sizes  which  is  an  imitation  of  the 
white  miller  white  rabbit  fur  furnishes  the 
hair  for  the  body;  a  white  chicken  feather  the 
wing.  There  is  an  all  brown  one  that  can  be 
made  in  three  sizes,  the  hair  being  derived 
from  any  animal  having  that  color  of  fur 
though  it  should  be  selected  from  that  part  of 
the  animal  where  the  hair  is  of  the  finest, 
softest  quality.  The  wings  are  derived  from  a 
brown  chicken,  some  excellent  mottled  ones  of 
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brownish  and  darker  color  can  be  obtained  by 
the  way.  Yellow  moths  are  not  so  numerous, 
although  these  should  also  be  had  in  three 
sizes.  Numbers  8,  10  and  12.  The  white 
rabbit  hair  and  the  white  feathers  may  here 
be  dyed  with  some  good  grade  of  commercial 
dye  to  get  the  right  shade.  There  are  times 
when  the  white  and  yellow  artificial  moth  kills 
when  the  others  do  not;  in  fact  a  change  from 
one  to  the  other  is  often  desirable.  A  slate 
colored  moth  can  be  made  by  cutting  up  the 
fur  found  on  a  mouse  and  a  feather  for  a  wing 
to  match. 

Should  or  should  not  the  moth  fly  have 
hackles  for  legs?  In  a  sense  of  the  word  I 
would  say  yes  and  no.  If  a  particularly  life- 
like fly  be  made,  add  the  hackles,  although  I 
do^say  that  they  are  not  an  absolute  necessity. 
If  you  do  tie  in  legs  do  not  go  over  six  of  them. 
Merely  pull  out  six  filaments  from  a  feather, 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  in  length  and  when 
you  tie  in  the  wing  at  the  head  add  these 
filaments.    That  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

The  making  of  artificial  moth  flies  is  one  of 
comparative  ease  and  when  one  considers  it 
as  compared  with  other  intricate  forms  of  the 
fly-tying  art,  one  can  certainly  say  as  is  said 
in  the  street,  "there  is  nothing  to  it."  Again, 
the  materials  are  so  simple  and  so  easy  to  get 
that  one  does  not  have  to  send  all  over  the 
country  for  this  or  that  feather;  some  of  them 
extremely  rare  and  costing  in  proportion. 
Probably  the  greatest  joke  in  the  whole  fly- 
tying  art  is  the  variety  of  feathers  one  is 
dictated  to  purchase.  We  are  told  that  if  such 
and  such  a  feather  is  not  used,  the  fly  will  not 


take.  Even  in  this  late  day  we  are  told  to  tie 
certain  flies  with  the  feathers  of  the  wood 
*  duck.  As  everyone  should  know,  the  wood 
duck  has  well  nigh  been  exterminated  and  is 
now  protected  by  the  law — and  yet  we  are 
told  to  obtain  the  feathers  of  the  wood  duck 
for  certain  flies.  Indeed,  some  companies 
furnishing  feathers  for  fly-tying  advertise 
wood  duck  feathers.  Where,  may  I  ask,  do 
they  obtain  these?  In  England  to  this  very 
day,  the  feathers  of  rare  birds,  some  of  them 
nearly  extinct,  are  being  used  in  fly  making. 
Until  very  recently  we  had  importations  of 
both  these  feathers  and  flies  tied  using  them, 
but  a  stop  was  put  to  these  importations 
through  laws  enacted  protecting  valuable 
birds,  nearly  if  not  practically  extinct. 

As  many  as  three  or  four  different  feathers 
from  various  birds  are  often  used  in  making 
one  fly.  To  the  eye  by  reason  of  these 
beautiful  colors  they  are  perfectly  winning 
hence  they  are  speedily  purchased.  But  in 
the  name  of  all  that  is  natural,  what  do  they 
imitate?  Surely  nothing  that  swims,  creeps 
or  flies  in  the  natural  habitat  of  the  trout,  and 
that  by  reason  of  their  garish  colors  they  are 
more  reliable  as  trout  killers  remain  to  be 
proved.  Practically  the  bulk  of  the  winged 
food  that  the  trout  feed  upon  comes  in  a 
somber  or  subdued  coloration  and  feathers  to 
imitate  them;  can  be  had  often  from  the  most 
common  fowl.  I  believe  I  have  proved  in  the 
making  of  the  various  moth  flies  how  easily 
these  feathers  and  other  material  can  be 
obtained. 

(To  be  continued). 


Minnow  Fishing  for  Bass 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THE  man  who  deems  himself  a  conscien- 
tious angler  will  have  nothing  to  do 
with  using  the  live  frog  on  the  hook 
when  questing  for  bass,  but  it  is  strange  in 
this  respect  that  little  or  next  to  nothing  is  said 
against  the  old-time  method  of  using  the  live 
minnow  on  the  hook.  Fact  to  tell,  minnow 
fishing  has  always  been  accorded  a  rather 
prominent  place  in  fishing  for  the  bass,  this 
probably  being  through  the  fact  that  James 
Henshall,  famous  exponent  of  bass  fishing, 
gave  this  method  such  a  boost  not  only  in 
his  book,  but  in  his  many  writings  to  the 
outdoor  press.  I  doubt  if  I  have  ever  read 
anything  said  in  the  annals  of  fishing  in  con- 


demnation of  the  live  minnow  as  used  on  the 
hook.  But  frogs  and  worms  have  been  assail- 
ed with  might  and  main,  principally  the 
former,  the  use  of  the  live  frog  really  being  a 
wretched  means  toward  a  common  end. 

The  rod  that  Henshall  made  famous  was 
one  of  eight  to  eight  and  one  half  feet  in 
length  and  it  really  makes  for  an  ideal  rod  in 
this  respect.  It  is  not  a  fly-rod.  It  has  a 
handle  below  the  reel  just  like  a  shorter  bait 
casting  rod.  The  only  radical  difference 
between  the  two  is  that  the  minnow  casting 
rod  is  eight  and  one  half  feet  in  length  as 
compared  with  the  regulation  five  and  one 
half  foot  length  of  the  plug-caster.    In  my 
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opinion  steel  makes  for  ideal  material  for 
this  rod.  Indeed  one  company  specializing 
in  steel  rods  puts  out  the  original  rod 
following  Henshall's  specifications;  it  being 
called  the  "Henshall"  rod.  No  doubt 
there  are  bamboo  and  solid  wood  rods 
with  the  same  specifications  that  are 
entirely  worthy.  The  bamboo  should  lead 
in  this  respect,  though  steel  is  the  more  com- 
mon production. 

From  its  length  it  can  be  seen  that  this 
minnow  casting  rod  has  much  of  the  resiliency 
of  the  fly-rod.  Incidentally,  it  may  be  remark- 
ed that  it  is  made  for  casting  light  lures  such 
as  a  No.  3  spinner  with  its  f]y  attachment, 
and  many  other  like  specimens,  the  minnow, 
however,  being  a  very  prominent  lure.  Heavy 
lures,  such  as  our  common  artificial  minnows, 
easily  cast  with  the  shorter  bait  casting  rod 
are  quite  impossible  to  cast  with  this  longer 
rod.  One  might  just  as  well  use  the  fly  rod 
for  casting  these  as  to  cast  them  with  the  long 
minnow  rod.  Therefore,  the  bait  caster 
cannot  expect  to  make  this  rod  an  all-round 
one.  The  shorter  rod  is  reserved  for  the 
heavy  lures;  the  minnow  rod  for  the  lighter 
lures,  which  it  casts  well-nigh  to  perfection. 

Given  a  heavy  plug  and  semi-stiff  rod,  the 
bait  caster  is  able  to  make  some  exceedingly 
long  casts,  but  the  case  of  the  minnow  casting 
rod,  it  must  be  said  that  it  is  not  meant  for 
long  distance  casts — indeed  such  casts  are 
never  really  necessary.  Short-in  casts  are 
the  ones  that  are  always  counted  on  when 
casting  the  minnow  with  this  rod.  There  are, 
of  course,  two  methods  of  fishing  with  this 
rod:  (1)  That  of  fishing  deep  (which  is 
essentially,  still  fishing),  and  (2)  casting  the 
minnow  which  is  quite  different  from  the 
former. 

In  the  case  of  still  fishing,  the  minnow  should 
be  alive,  but  in  the  case  of  casting  it  need  not 
be  so;  a  dead  minnow  being  equally  as  useful. 
When  fishing  deep,  the  minnow  is  hooked 
right  back  of  the  dorsal  (the  back)  fin,  in  the 
flesh,  but  not  so  as  to  touch  the  spine.  The 
minnow  moves  around,  carrying  the  hook 
with  it  and  in  thi±  manner,  the  bass  are  in- 
veigled to  destruction.  This  is  an  exceptionally 
enticing  method  where  you  fish  over  the  rocky 
ledges  where  the  black  bass  of  both  species 
keep  themselves.  If  you  can  locate  such  a 
rendezvous  in  the  summer  you  can  rest  assured 
that  you  will  have  your  hands  full.  The 
minnow  rod  of  eight  and  one  half  feet,  there- 
fore, makes  for  an  exceptionally  good  still 
fishing  rod  and  also  a  good  one  for  casting 
the  minnow. 

Now  in  casting  the  minnow,  as  I  have  stated, 


it  need  not  be  alive.  Many  select  live  min- 
nows because  they  are  fresher.  However, 
this  is  not  really  necessary.  A  three  or 
thiee  and  one  half  inch  chub  or  shiner  makes 
for  an  excellent  lure,  and  the  latter  is  by  far 
the  best  because  of  its  glittering  scales  which, 
as  is  well  known,  are  exceedingly  attractive 
to  the  fish ;  in  fact  the  dazzling  spoon  is  noth- 
ing but  an  imitation  of  a  shiner.  Both  chubs 
and  shiners  can  be  preserved  in  a  ten  per  cent, 
solution  of  formalin  to  be  ready  in  a  jar  for 
use  at  any  time.  To  thus  pickle  them, 
allow  the  minnows  to  die  in  a  scant  portion 
of  water,  then  put  them  in  the  solution  and 
keep  them  there,  soaked,  till  you  are  ready  to 
use  them  when  you  are  in  the  boat.  There 
are  other  methods  of  preserving  minnows,  but 
perhaps  this  is  one  of  the  best. 

A  minnow  when  it  is  cast  should  ride  in  the 
water  with  its  back  up,  for  while  bass  may  be 
taken  if  the  minnow  turns  to  its  side,  experi- 
mentation will  prove  that  if  it  is  worked  along 
back  up  in  the  water,  that  is  the  better  way. 
Again,  a  single  hook  is  not  always  reliable  as 
I  shall  prove.  Many  use  the  single  hook, 
driving  the  barb  through  both  lips,  and  this 
holds  the  minnow  in  the  back  up  position 
but  the  one  point  recognized  in  this  method 
is  that  the  "short  biters"  often  hit  back  of 
the  hook,  nipping  off  the  minnow,  but  not  reach- 
ing far  enough  up  to  catch  on  the  hook.  A 
great  deal  of  ill  luck  and  the  loss  of  many  fish 
occurs  through  not  appreciating  this  fact. 
Short  bites  are  very  common  where  you  are 
using  a  minnow  of  three  and  one  half  inches. 
That  is  the  size  that  I  like  to  use,  and  using 
this  size  the  single  hook,  affixing  the  two 
lips  of  the  minnow  will  not  prove  reliable 
as  I  have  said.    How  then  to  remedy  this? 

I  early  found  that  two  hooks  in  this  partic- 
ular instance  were  necessary.  My  friend 
Amos  Burhans,  a  well  known  angling  writer, 
showed  me  how  to  use  the  single  hook  with  a 
small  gang  or  treble  attached  to  that,  the  gang, 
or  treble  to  be  stuck  in  near  the  vent  of  the 
minnow;  a  small  wire  connecting  the  treble 
with  the  single  hook;  the  wire  being  laid  to 
the  shank  of  the  single  hook  and  there  soldered 
on  firmly.  The  treble  used  in  this  rig-out,  by 
the  way,  is  of  the  tiny  sort.  I  believe  the 
size  would  go  No,  8  to  each  hook  of  the  treble 
that  I  once  used.  This  burr  is  small  enough 
and  it  certainly  will  hold  the  fish  once  it  is  set 
in  the  jaw  and  the  line  kept  taut. 

But  the  use  of  the  small  burr  so  as  to  fool 
the  short  biters  is  not  the  only  way,  although 
I  would  suggest  that  you  try  it  out  sometime 
just  to  satisfy  your  own  curiosity.  You  will 
find  that  it  is  an  able  method.    Again,  if  you 
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wish  to  use  a  single  hook  in  place  of  the  small 
burr,  simply  substitute  a  single  hook  for  that. 
If  you  do  not  care  to  use  that  very  fine  wire 
which  connects  the  two  hooks,  then  you  can 
use  gut.  In  using  gut  select  an  eyeless  hook 
for  the  back  one,  wax  your  silk  thread  and 
then  bind  it  firmly  to  the  shank  down  almost 
to  the  bend,  or  very  nearly  to  the  bend.  The 
front  hook  (or  the  hook  to  which  the  line  is 
tied)  should  have  an  eye.  The  gut  is  whipped 
to  that  hook  the  same  as  is  done  with  the  back 
hook.  Approximately,  the  back  hook  should 
be  thrust  in  near  the  vent — right  under  the 
skin  is  the  best  way,  so  that  a  generous  portion 
of  barb  is  exposed.  If  the  point  of  the  hook 
is  covered  with  flesh  you  will  lose  fish.  The 
front  hook  is  hooked  to  shut  both  lips  of  the 
minnow.  You  can,  by  figuring  the  distance 
from  the  vent  of  the  minnow  to  the  mouth  of 
the  minnow  measure  how  much  space  to 
leave  between  the  two  hooks  when  trying  on 
your  gut. 

But  there  is  a  method  of  fooling  the  short 
biters  that  I  believe  unexcelled,  and  which  I 
doubt  very  much  has  ever  appeared  in  print 
on  this  side  of  the  water.  I  shall  therefore 
give  it  as  I  am  sure  it  will  be  received  with 
much  interest. 

Copper  wires  of  a  calibre  equal  to  that  of  a 
pin  are  used.  These  may  be  cut  four  inches 
in  length  when  used  for  a  three  and  one-half 
inch  minnow — that  allowing  suitable  space 
in  the  end  to  bend  the  wire  onto  tjie  line. 
To  the  ends  of  these  wires  eyeless  or  straight 
shanked  hooks  are  whipped  on  by  means  of  a 
well  waxed  thread,  every  care  being  taken 
that  a  good  job  is  done  so  as  to  allow  of  no 
slip.  The  dead  minnow  is  used;  those  pickled 
in  the  formalin  are  an  example.  Now  take 
this  wire  with  the  hook  to  it,  slip  it  into  the 
body  at  the  vent,  running  it  on  through,  to 
finally  came  out  at  the  mouth;  then  taking 
that  end  of -the  wire,  you  draw  it  so  that  the 
hook  in  back  catches  at  its  bend  against  the 
flesh,  but  which  leaves  the  barb  well  exposed. 
The  idea  is  that  the  barb  or  sharp  point  should 
be  well  exposed  so  that  when  the  fish  strikes 
the  minnow,  he  will  at  once  come  in  contact 
with  the  point  so  that  you  can  set  the  hook. 
A  rather  larger  hook  can  be  used  for  this  work 
than  ordinarily.  Say  you  have  a  shiner 
minnow,  of  three  and  one  half  inches.  With 
this  size  of  lure  you  can  use  a  No.  3,  but  at  the 
largest,  a  No.  1  hook.  The  hook  sloping  down 
at  the  vent  helps  to  keep  the  minnow  pulled 
down  in  and"  up  and  down  position — that  is 
to  say  it  will  not  turn  sideways  so  easily.  Now 
then  with  the  end  of  the  copper  wire  standing 
out  at  the  mouth  of  the  minnow,  take  that 


end  of  the  wire  and  attach  it  to  the  line.  This 
can  be  done  by  bending  a  loop  to  the  copper 
wire  and  then  tying  the  line  to  that.  Your 
minnow  is  now  ready  to  be  cast.  You  have 
now  a  sportsman-like  method,  of  one  single 
hook,  and  at  the  same  time  the  barb  appears 
at  a  position  on  the  minnow  where  the  short 
biter  is  completely  fooled.  No  fish  can  hit 
that  minnow  without  becoming  annexed  to 
it.  Being  able  to  use  a  larger  hook  in  this 
method  you  are  that  much  the  better  off,  a 
catch  being  more  certain. 

Understand  this  method  well  before  you  try 
it.  It  is  an  important  one  and  has  never 
appeared  in  print  so  far  as  I  know.  The  copper 
wire,  remember,  is  four  inches  or  so  long;  as 
thick  as  a  pin;  to  one  end  of  the  wire  hook 
without  an  eye  is  securely  bound  on  with 
waxed  silk  thread;  the  wire  is  then  inserted 
either  into  the  vent  or  in  the  flesh  near  the 
vent  and  is  worked  through  to  come  out  at 
the  minnow's  mouth.  Then  that  end  of  the 
wire  is  made  into  a  loop  and  the  fishing  line  is 
attached  to  that.  That  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Simple,  but  in  its  very  simplicity,  the  more 
deadly. 

In  using  the  above  rig  when  your  minnow 
is  old  or  useless  you  simply  straighten  out  the 
loop  on  the  copper  wire  to  which  your  line  is 
attached,  you  then  pull  it  out  from  in  back. 
Then  you  take  a  new  minnow  and  work  the 
wire  through  it  the  same  way,  to  come  out  at 
the  minnow's  mouth,  make  a  loop  or  bend 
to  the  copper  wire  and  fasten  your  fishing  line 
as  you  did  before. 

I  simplified  the  above  method  as  it  now 
stands  from  an  original  method  that  is  used  in 
the  Scandinavian  countries,  but  this  has  to  do 
with  using  a  live  minnow,  or  perch,  on  the 
hook  when  out  for  pickerel.  However,  when 
used  alive  on  the  hook,  the  hook  is  reversed  in 
the  following  manner:  A  wire  is  worked  be- 
tween the  flesh  and  the  skin  of  the  perch's 
belly  from  the  vent  forward  to  the  fore-fins. 
If  you  have  ever  noticed,  the  skin  of  a  perch  is 
readily  peeled  off.  Well  by  a  little  careful 
work,  the  wire  can  be  inserted  under  the  flesh 
without  harming  the  perch  to  come  out  at 
the  fore-fins.  The  single  hook  or  small  burr 
is. there  fastened  on — at  the  breast,  (by  the 
fore  fins),  and  not  at  the  vent.  The  line  is 
connected  to  this  wire  at  the  vent.  The  perch 
is  now  allowed  to  swim  around  with  this 
contrivance  and  sooner  or  later  a  pickerel 
seizes  it.  I  understand  that  a  perch  so  used 
by  simply  working  the  wire  under  the  skin 
will  last  all  day.  I  do  not  necessarily  recom- 
mend this  method.  I  have  never  used  it, 
though  I  believe  it  is  a  deadly  one.    I  merely 
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give  it  here  to  show  how  I  simplified  on  it  so 
that  inanimate,  dead  minnows  could  be  used. 

It  certainly  can  be  said  with  every  bit  of 
truth  to  it  that  when  all  other  lures  fail  the 
minnow  on  the  hook,  fished  alive  on  that  hook 
or  cast  on  the  hook  as  I  have  previously  out- 
lined, will  not  fail.  Black  bass  are  absolute 
cannibals  as  all  students  of  fishes  know.  The 
male  bass  guard  their  little  ones  in  the  nest 
until  they  are  able  to  take  care  of  themselves 
and  during  this  period  they  will  fight  off 
intruders,  giving  their  very  lives  in  the  defense 
of  their  off-spring.  But  the  reversal  from 
this  splendid  stage  to  the  lower  one  is  a  com- 
plete collapse.  When  the  time  comes  that 
these  bass  minnows  are  large  enough  to  take 
care  of  themselves,  the  male  bass  darts  into 
the  nest  and  drives  them  helter-skelter  in  all 
directions.  He  pursues  them  so  that  they 
will  never  dare  come  back  to  their  place  of 
birth.  It  is  now  that  he  turns  cannibal.  He 
will  (in  the  days  following  this  strange  exhibi- 
tion) hunt  up  and  down  the  shores  and 
will  kill  any  minnow-like  fishlet  that  he  can 
catch.  He  will  see  no  difference  between  his 
own  production  and  a  shiner  or  chub.  He 
kills  the  bass  fingerlings  right  and  left.  If 
you  know  just  about  the  time  the  bass  have 
finished  their  duties  of  parentage  and  are 
coursing  around,  you  can  prove  what  I  have 
said  by  cutting  open  bass,  as  I  have  done,  and 
if  you  do  not  find  bass  fingerlings  in  their 
stomachs  there  is  something  strange.  At 
this  time  the  bass  are  utter  cannibals.  Nat- 
ure^has  strangely  instilled  in  the  male  bass  a 
fiery  spirit  of  guardianship  that  he  shall 
protect  this  young  with  his  very  life  during 
the  time  the  bass  fry  need  to  be  protected  but 
when  that  is  over  he  returns  to  his  old  system 
of  feeding  himself — and  if  his  own  children  get 
in  his  way  and  fall  easier  than  any  other 
fingerlings,  well,  his  own  children  must  go  to 
make  up  his  daily  fare. 

June,  therefore,  is  ideal  for  the  use  of  the 
minnow.  The  early  morning  hours  and  the 
hours  around  dusk  are  the  ones  when  the 
minnow  as  a  lure  is  the  best,  and  of  the  two 
occasions,  the  hours  around  dusk  are  the  most 
desirable.  It  is  then  that  the  minnow  fisher 
is  in  his  element.  An  occasional  bass  may 
take  the  plug;  more  may  be  interested  by  the 
live  frog,  but  the  minnow  is  the  thing.  With 
your  eight  and  one  half  foot  minnow  rod 
begin  casting,  lightly,  with  ease,  dropping  the 
minnow  here  and  there,  reeling  it  a  space  now, 
and  now  working  it  with  light  twitches  of  the 
rod  tip  to  give  the  dead  minnow  an  appearance 
of  that  same  minnow  disabled  and  trying  to 
make  its  way  through  the  water.  Your 


approach  in  the  boat  into  a  likely  locality 
should  be  with  caution.  Your  casts  need 
not  be  long-distance  ones.  Remember  that 
the  bass  are  haunting  the  places  where  the 
minnows  are  to  be  found.  Around  inlet 
mouths,  around  the  outlet  mouths,  in  small 
bays,  etc.,  there  you  will  find  them.  If  you 
strike  a  place  where  you  can  pick  up  a  couple 
of  these  bass,  mark  that  place.  Come  back 
there  after  a  time  and  there  will  be  more 
waiting.  Study  your  waters.  Sooner  or 
later  you  will  discover  a  select  place,  not  far 
from  shore  where  it  will  be  possible  to  pick  up 
bass  at  any  time  in  the  evening. 

It  may  be  said  with  every  bit  of  truth 
attached  to  the  assertion  that  most  of  our 
lures  are  mistaken  for  minnows.  The  art  i- 
ficial  minnows,  underwaters,  top-water,  or 
wobblers  are  merely  imitations  of  disabled 
live  minnows.  The  spoon  hook  is  an  imitation 
of  a  disabled  minnow.  The  fly,  when  it  is 
cast  alone,  may  be  taken  for  a  minnow.  Hair 
flies  (that  is,  flies  made  of  hair,  with  long 
trailing  ones  behind)  are  taken  by  the  bass  to. 
be  minnows.  It  is  all  minnows  with  the  bass, 
whether  you  use  artificials  or  live  ones.  The 
minnows  are  the  staff  of  life  to  the  basses,  and 
this,  by  the  way,  is  a  point  well  to  remember. 

Both  shiners  and  chubs  are  to  be  found  in 
the  waters  where  bass  are  found;  that  is  to 
say,  large  natural  lakes.  Anglers  generally 
are  not  aware  of  this  fact  until  they  have 
actually  netted  these  same  minnows  out  of 
these  very  lakes.  That  is  a  strange  thing, 
too.  A  man  (observant,  we  will  say)  has 
lived  around  a  lake  for  a  long  time,  but  has 
failed  to  note  the  presence  of  shiners  and  chubs 
in  that  water.  Yet  they  will  be  there;  but  so 
carefully  do  they  hide  that  they  are  not  identi- 
fied. The  way  to  get  the  chubs  and  shiners 
for  use  as  lures  is  to  build  a  fire  at  night  on  a 
sandy  lake-shore,  where  the  water  gradually 
gets  deeper  as  it  goes  out  .  and  where  there 
are  no  weeds  and  pads  to  interfere  with 
netting.  The  light  on  shore  will  attract  the 
minnow  schools.  An  hour  after  the  fire  has 
been  built,  wade  out  in  the  water  a  generous 
distance  and  work  a  net  around  the  area 
lit  up  by  the  fire  on  shore.  You  will  sometimes 
be  surprised  at  the  large  number  of  excellent 
minnows  you  obtain.  To  net  minnows  on 
creeks,  likewise  build  a  fire  at  a  prominent 
point  where  the  netting  is  good  and  you  will 
call  forth  all  the  minnows  within  a  great 
distance,  where  in  the  daytime  you  will  have, 
often  as  not,  a  hard  time  to  get  even  a  dozen. 
The  fire  will  draw  forth  the  most  backward 
and  you  can  soon  manage  to  get  all  you  need 
for  weeks  of  fishing.    This  method  is  much 
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better  than  catching  them  one  by  one,  as 
some  do,  with  number  12  hooks. 

The  Brook. 

I  love  the  sun  and  the  gentle  breeze, 
The  brook  that  winds  throughout  the  vale, 

The  haunting  shadows  of  the  wood, 
And  the  cosy  cabin  in  the  dale. 

I  love — ah,  too — the  warbling  bird,  • 
That  sings  and  flutters  in  the  tree, 

When  fairy  spring  hath  waked  the  land, 
And  turned  to  green  the  winding  lea. 

I  love  the  bank  where  willows  nod, 
Where  the  sun  shines  so  bright  and  clear, 

Where  one  may  sit  with  hook  and  line, 
And  into  crystal  waters  peer. 

I  love  the  bend  where  waters  curve, 
Where  shadows  dance  upon  the  wave, 


Where  all  day  long  the  minnows  play, 
Beside  the  rocks,  the  ripples  lave. 

I  love  the  currents'  dazzling  gleam, 
The  silvery  song  by  bank  and  glide, 

The  big  pool  ever  dark  and  deep, 

Where  lives  the  bream,  and  pickerel  hide! 

0  how  enchanting  thou  hast  been, 

0  how  alluring  is  thy  call, 
As  though  you  breathed  eternal  youth, 

A  fountain  of  ne'er  ending  thrall! 

As  though  depressed,  one  need  but  go, 

To  linger  by  your  joyous  side, 
And  live  anew  those  by-gone  hours, 

Of  boyhood  stripped  of  guile  and  pride! 

0  blessed,  blessed  stream  of  mine, 

Forever  shall  my  heart  go  out, 
To  meet  you  in  the  time  of  June, 

When  green  grass  hides  the  winter's  rout. 


Opening  Day 

Robert  Page  Lincoln 


THERE  may  be  a  greater  joy  in  this  world 
but  to  the  angler  there  is  no  day  equal 
to  Opening  Day  for  trout.  It  is  the 
day  among  all  days.  It  is  a  day  in  fact  of 
crowning  importance.  It  is  a  red  letter  day 
fit  to  be  ringed  around  with  red  as  the  saints 
of  yore  were  wont  to  do  to  signify  some  date 
of  especial  note;  and  in  the  instance  of  opening 
day  for  trout  it  matters  not  if  one  trout  or  no 
trout  at  all  come  to  the  creel,  the  day  has  that 
about  it  that  inspires  the  utmost  joy  and 
exhilaration.  It  signifies  the  end  of  the  snow 
and  cold  wind  days.  It  is  the  door  that  opens 
,to  summer,  the  flowers  and  birds  and  pure- 
flowing  streams:  soft  grasses  to  tread  on  again 
and  lazy  noon-hours  to  bask  in  the  shade  of  a 
tree  and  contemplate  the  witcheries  that  are 
spread  out  before  one  over  the  endless  acres. 
Opening  Day  demands  that  great  battles 
cease  so  that  mighty  generals  may  lay  their 
angling  campaigns  for  the  coming  summer. 
The  soldier  glances  along  his  rifle  barrel  to 
see  that  the  guides  line  up  right.  Presidents 
of  mighty  corporations  exhibit  fitfulness 
beginning  a  week  before  the  great  occasion, 
and  behind  locked  doors  open  huge  books  of 
flies  and  fondle  them  and  test  them  and 
mentally  cast  one  hundred  and  four  feet, 
dropping  the  fly  as  light  as  thistle-down  within 
the  radius  of  a  one  foot  square  by  actual 


measurement.  Editors  accept  manuscripts 
freely  at  this  season  and  authors  grow  rich. 
The  minister-angler  as  he  preaches  on  Sunday 
finds  it  hard  to  keep  his  eyes  off  the  window  and 
while  he  is  dealing  out  facts  about  the  in- 
competence of  the  movie  business,  there  is 
an  inner  song  in  his  heart  that  sings:  "Only 
three  days  more,  only  three  days  more,  three 
days  more,  only  three  days  more!" 

So  it  is  that  some  time  in  the  middle  of 
April  comes  Opening  Day.  If  the  sun  is  in  the 
right  place  everything  will  be  warm;  the  land 
suffused  with  light;  buds  bursting  and  the 
returned  birds  singing  at  their  merriest. 
Not  always,  however,  is  this  true  for  Opening 
Day  sometimes  finds  the  land  in  the  grip  of  a 
snow-storm.  But  this  does  not  hinder  the 
spring  trouter.  If  he  cannot  go  forth  bare- 
armed  and  light-clad,  he  will  accept  the  con- 
dition with  nonchalance  and  issue  foith 
fulsomely  and  entirely  swathed  in  a  buffalo 
coat.  His  whole  attitude  and  bearing  seem 
to  say:  "I'm  on  my  way.  Try  to  stop  me  if 
you  can!" 

But  no  one  does.  Earth  is  auspiciously 
broken  with  spade,  fork,  pick  and  grub-hoe 
by  the  sunny  sides  of  stables  with  a  zeal  that 
merits  distinction.  Compost  heaps  are  moved ; 
dank,  sunken  planks  are  lifted  and  earth- 
worms are  routed  out  of  their  retreats  and 
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deposited  in  a  certain  type  of  bait  box  that  is 
carried  conspicuously  or  unconspicuously 
attached  to  the  belt.  In  the  meantime,  back 
stage,  there  lurks  that  most  dreaded  person  in 
anglerdom,  the  purist.  He  twirls  his  mus- 
tache and  permits  a  smile  to  linger  just  long 
enough  on  his  beautiful  lips  to  silently  convey 
to  the  worm-fisher  what  he  is  thinking. 
"There  are  fly  purists,"  says  that  delightful 
angling  writer,  Reverend  O.  Warren  Smith, 
"who  never  resort  to  bait  under  any  cir- 
cumstances— so  I  am  told — but  I  have  often 
noticed  a  suspicious  bulge  somewhere  about 
the  clothing  of  the  average  April  trout 
fisherman,  though  he  ostentatiously  displays 
a  well-filled  fly-hook.  Why  not  be  honest 
and  boldly  carry  the  worms  in  a  convenient 
bait-box  fastened  to  the  belt?  It  is  much 
more  in  harmony  with  a  backward  season  and 
obviates  getting  behind  the  half  shield  of  a 
leafless  tag-alder  where  you  go,  not  to  fill 
your  pipe  (as  you  foolishly  imagine  you  cause 
people  to  think)  but  to  get  out  the  baking 
powder  can  and  bait  up."  Or,  remarks 
Charles  Dudley  Warner:  "No  sportsman  will 
use  anything- but  the  artificial  fly — except  he 
happens  to  be  alone."  And,  says  David 
Starr  Jordan:  "Fly  fishing  is  an  art,  a  fine 
art  beyond  a  doubt,  but  it  is  an  art,  and,  like 
all  art,  it  is  artificial.  Fishing  with  an  angle- 
worm is  natural.  It  fits  into  the  need  of  the 
occasion."  Fortified,  aided  and  abetted  by 
these  various  and  sundry  exclamations  by 
learned  men,  the  worm-fisher  soon  fills  his  can 
with  worms  and  is  ready  to  go  forth  and  see 
them  in  their  habitat.  The  streams  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  turbulent  and  sur- 
charged with  mud  from  the  countless  rivulets 
that  have  poured  into  them;  so  that  they  show 
up  to  the  eye  a  Brazilian  coffee -brown.  The 
trout  are  just  beginning  to  move  out  of  their 
winter  retreats  where  they  have  kept  them- 
selves sunken  in  the  mud  during  the  winter. 
They  move  along  the  bottom  as  though  they 
were  afraid  of  the  dark.  Owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  water  medium  is  clouded  with  mud 
their  range  of  vision  is  impaired;  insects  are 
not  yet  falling  to  the  surface  so  they  move 
along  the  bottom  and  study  it  for  such  food 
as  may  come  rolling  down.  This  is  the  season, 
too,  when  the  trout  are  '"grubbing,"  that  is  to 
say  they  are  digging  out  from  under  the 
movable  pebbles  and  stones.,  and  among  the 
water  vegetation,  the  cases  that  contain  the 
larvae  of  the  winged  insects  that  will  later  on 
rise  from  them.  These  larval  insects  are 
consumed,  stick-cases  and  all;  and  it  is  many 
a  wise  Opening  Day  trouter  who  has  baited  his 
hook  with  these  and  caught  many  a  fine  trout. 


"Swimming  the  worm"  was  what  John 
Harrington  Keene  termed  the  method  he  used 
in  worming  for  trout,  it  being  quite  apart  from 
the  so-called  "gob-fishing"  which  is  merely 
applying  from  five  to  ten  worms  on  a  hook  in 
the  form  of  a  gob  and  permitting  it  to  roll 
down  along  the  bottom  of  the  stream  into 
some  waiting  trout's  mouth.  Swimming  the 
worm  would  consist  in  catching  the  worm 
under  its  collar,  so  to  speak,  and  working  it  in 
the  water,  off  from  the  bottom,  without  any 
sinker  attached.  The  worm  is  thus  kept 
coming  down  stream  in  what  Keene  thought 
was  a  natural  manner,  which,  of  course,  it  is. 
But  it  so  happens  that  the  gob  fisher  wins,  in 
spite  of  maledictions  and  attitudes  of  disgust. 
The  trout  is  watching  the  bottom;  a  gob  of 
worms  come  rolling  home.  The  trout  looks 
at  it  and  backs  up.  He  advances  on  it  four 
a-breast;  then  he  leaps  upon  it  and  wrestles 
with  it  and  finally  finds  it  lodged  in  his  jaw. 
Somewhere  in  the  upper  world  a  spring 
trouter  is  pumping  the  rod  and  shaking  as 
though  he  has  the  lead  palsy.  And  what  is 
more,  after  what  seems  an  hour's  work,  and 
after  the  angler  has  fallen  into  the  stream  four 
different  times,  the  fish  is  netted:  a  huge 
brown  trout  such  as  would  cause  any  fisher- 
man's eyes  to  "bug"  out. 

The  days  at  the  opening  of  the  trout  season 
may  often  as  not  prove  surprises  in  the  shape 
of  the  fish  to  be  captured. 

Sometimes  those  streams  where,  later  on  in 
the  season  but  fingerlings  will  be  turned  up, 
now  three  and  four,  even  five  pounders,  result 
from  a  day  on  the  waters.  It  is  as  Grover 
Cleveland,  a  former  president  of  the  United 
States,  himself  a  devout  angler,  has  said: 
"Fish  are  constantly  doing  the  most  myster- 
ious and  startling  things;  and  no  one  has  yet 
been  wise  enough  to  explain  their  ways,  or 
account  for  their  conduct."  And  so  it  is 
with  the  trout  in  the  spring.  They  may  be 
to  you  an  unknown  quantity  and  then  again 
you  may  catch  a  creel  full  in  short  order. 

And  in  the  meantime  those  anglers  who 
scoff  at  the  sacredness  of  Opening  Day  will 
steal  away  to  their  various  hostelries  and  hold 
secret  confabs  as  between  themselves.  Then 
will  drop  a  thunderbolt  as  from^the  very 
heavens  when  one  of  the  Utopians  produces  a 
newspaper  and  points  a  finger  to  a  paragraph 
stating  in  bold  type : 

"Mr.  Sam  Jones,  fishing  the  Golden  River 
on  Opening  Day  caught  three  of  the  largest 
brown  trout  taken  on  this  river  so  far  as 
records  go.  One  weighed  seven  and  three 
quarters  pounds;  one  weighed  a  trifle  over 
five,  and  the  third  one  four  and  one  half  " 
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part  XI. 


ROUSE  up  and  come  and  warm  yourself  at 
what  little  fire  is  left.    You  were  lying 
there  half  asleep  and  shivering  and  I 
have  burnt  up  everything  in  the  way  of  fuel 
that  I  can  lay  hands  on  except  our  shelter  and 
I  am  going  to  burn  that  now. 

I  thought  you  would  feel  cold  when  you 
got  up.  Your  teeth  are  chattering,  I  should 
have  disturbed  you  sooner.  However,  it  is 
getting  light  fast  and  we  shall  soon  be  able 
to  pull  out  of  here  and  in  the  meantime 
there  is  brush  enough  on  the  shelter  to 
make  a  good  blaze  and  warm  us  up  before  we 
start.  Yes,  it  has  stopped  snowing  and 
though  it  is  a  bit  thick  I  think  we  shall  be 
able  to  find  our  way  without  much  difficulty. 

That  blaze  feels  mighty  good  does  it  not? 
What  an  awful  difference  a  good  fire  makes. 
This  one  is  hardly  what  you  might  ..call  a 
scorcher  and  is  only  going  to  last  a  few  min- 
utes longer  but  it  will  have  answered  its 
turn.  If  we  had  only  had  some  better  wood 
we  could  have  passed  a  comfortable  night,  as 
it  was,  I  spent  most  of  the  time  seeing  that  the 
fire  did  not  go  out  and  had  but  a  few  winks 
of  sleep  and  you  did  not  have  much  more. 
You  must  expect  to  feel  a  bit  stiff  and  wretched 
for  a  time  but  you  will  soon  buck  up  when 
you  have  been  moving  for  a  short  time.  It 
is  light  enough  to  start  so  lace  up  your  boots 
and  we  will  be  off. 


I  can  hear  the  horse  bell,  somewhere  off  to 
our  left.  I  wonder  how  close  they  are  to 
camp,  we  will  go  in  that  direction  anyway  as 
none  of  this  ground  looks  at  all  familiar 
to  me.  If  only  the  mist  would  lift  for  thirty 
seconds  I  could  spot  one  of  the  knolls  and 
get  my  bearings,  as  it  is,  a  hundred  yards  is 
the  limit  I  can  see  and  sometimes,  when  it 
thickens  up,  not  half  that  distance. 

Not  a  sound  of  that  bell  can  I  hear  now, 
where  on  earth  can  those  horses  be?  They 
were  not  half  a  mile  away  when  I  first  noticed 
that  bell  and  we  must  have  come  more  than 
a  third  of  a  mile  since  then  and  should  be  able 
to  hear  it  plainly.  If  there  did  not  happen  to 
be  just  a  breath  of  wind,  which  I  have  felt 
on  my  right  cheek  all  the  time,  I  should 
have  thought  we  had  got  turned  around  and 
were  going  the  wrong  way,  but  as  it  is,  I  am 
sure  such  is  not  the  case.  The  mist  will 
lift  in  a  short  time  anyway,  in  fact  I  think  it 
is  quite  clear  now  high  overhead  and  that  a 
breeze  will  get  up  soon\  Hullo!  What  is 
that  ahead  of  us?  It  looks  like  the  foot  of  a 
mountain.  Anyway  there  is  a  considerable 
rise  in  the  ground.  Where  on  earth  can  we 
be,  surely  I  cannot  be  so  far  out  in  my  direct- 
ion? If  it  is  the  mountain,  we  are  several 
miles  from  camp  and  what  are  the  horses 
doing  away  off  here? 

I  am  blest  it  if  is  not  one  of  the  knolls,  and 
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I  will  bet  the  horses  are  just  on  the  other  side 
of  it  and  that  is  the  reason  we  cannot  hear  the 
bell.    Come  on,  we  will  soon  be  back  in  camp. 

There  is  the  bell  and  there  are  the  horses, 
altogether,  I  am  glad  to  say.  They  have 
found  good  feed  and  that  little  bit  of  snow  is 
not  bothering  them,  there  is  not  more  than 
four  inches  of  it  and  they  could  still  do  well 
with  twice  that  amount.  These  horses  have 
evidently  been  brought  up  on  a  range  and 
know  how  to  paw  in  the  snow  but  I  have  seen 
some  that  have  been  brought  up  on  the  coast 
that  nearly-starved  to  death  in  no  more  snow 
than  there  is  now  but  they  learnt  the  trick 
after  a  time.  This  is  not  our  knoll,  our  camp 
is  under,  we  have  passed  it  five  or  six  hundred 
yards  £>ut  this  grassy  draw,  that  the  horses 
are  feeding  in,  extends  to  within  a  short 
distance  of  it  and  in  ten  minutes  we  will  be 
there.  Then  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
have  a  cup  of  steaming  coffee  and  some 
nice  juicy  steaks  to  eat. 

You  have  had  a  good  sleep,  it  is  past 
two  o'clock  and  you  have  been  in  bed  ever 
since  breakfast.  Now  I  have  another 
meal  ready.  I  had  a  good  snooze  myself,  in 
fact  it  is  not  long  since  I  got  up.  It  has 
cleared  as  I  expected  and  is  blowing  hard 
and  all  the  snow  is  off  the  bushes,  but  the  sun 
has  not  been  warm  enough  to  melt  it  much 
with  this  north  wind  blowing.  It  would  be 
very  cold  even  by  the  fire  if  we  had  to  sit  in 
that  wind  but  the  "fly"  makes  a  fair  wind 
break. 

I  hardly  imagine  you  enjoyed  your  night 
out  but  it  has  not  done  you  any  harm  and  you 
have  learnt  one  or  two  things  from  it.  In 
the  first  piace  you  now  thoroughly  realize 
that  it  is  risky  to  go  chasing  about  on  the 
"tundra"  in  bad  weather  and  this  knowledge 
may  save  you  far  worse  trouble  some  day. 
I  have  had  a  number  of  lessons  of  this  sort 
and  others  too,  in  my  time  and  I  knew  well 
enough  that  we  should  have  turned  back  to 
camp  but  I  did  not  insist  on  doing  so,  because 
I  thought  an  experience  like  this  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  you.  In  addition  y©u  learned 
how  to  make  the  best  of  a  night  out  and  that 
it  is  advisable  to  study  the  lay  of  the  country 
whenever,  you  get  a  chance.  You  have  also 
learned  that  it  is  as  well,  when  there  seems  no 
chance  of  getting  back  to  camp,  not  to  delay 
until  dark  before  hunting  up  a  place  to  stop. 

Have  I  ever  been  lost?  Well  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  call  it  lost  or  not  but  I 
got  pretty  badly  tangled  up  on  the  coast 
once  and  spent  the  whole  of  a  day  and  nearly 
all  night  travelling  as  hard  as  I  could  go  in  a 
perfect  deluge  of  rain  and  most  of  the  time 


had  not  the  slightest  idea  whether  I  was 
going  in  the  right  direction  or  not.  It  was  a 
fine  warm  morning  when  I  left  camp  at 
daylight  and  I  had  very  little  in  the  way  of 
clothes  on,  then  rain  came,  and  a  cold  rain 
too,  and  my  matches  got  wet  and  I  could  not 
get  a  fire  and  I  had  to  keep  going.  It  was 
the  old  story,  I  only  intended  to  go  a  little 
way,  then  I  wounded  a  deer,  and  having  but 
little  experience  in  the  woods  I  never  noticed 
landmarks  like  I  do  now  and  when  it  came  on 
to  rain  and  I  could  not  see  any  distance,  I  got 
into  trouble.  However,  I  did  get  out,  through 
my  own  efforts  too.  I  was  like  the  rabbit 
that  climbed  a  tree  because  a  dog  was  close 
after  him.  He  simply  had  to.  I  simply 
had  to,  too,  because  there  was  not  a  soul 
within  fifty  miles  of  me  to  help.  I  have  never 
been  lost  since,  though  I  do  not  mean  to  say 
that  I  have  not  got  a  bit  mixed  up  in  my 
direction  at  times  and  have  been  badly  muddled 
by  getting  caught  in  a  fog  but  I  have  always 
known  just  about  where  I  was  and  soon  able  to 
get  out  of  my  difficulties.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  anybody,  who 
has  any  sense  of  direction,  to  get  lost  for 
any  length  of  time  in  a  mountainous  country. 
He  may  not  be  able  to  find  his  way  to  some 
place  he  wants  to  go  to;  he  may  do  such  things 
as  follow  a  stream  for  a  day  or  two  thinking  it 
a  branch  of  some  other  stream  or  river  and 
then  find  that  it  swings  round  and  runs  into 
another  river  which  will  take  him  away  off 
from  where  he  wants  to  go,  and  he  may  then 
try  to  take  a  short  cut  and  find  all  the  streams 
running  the  wrong  way  or  something  else  to 
bother  him,  nevertheless  whatever  happens, 
if  he  is  not  a  fool,  he  can  afways  go  back  the 
way  he  came.  But  when  it  comes  to  travell- 
ing over  such  ground  as  we  were  on  yesterday 
in  a  fog  or  even  a  snowstorm  any  man, 
whether  white  or  Indian,  is  liable  to  get  mixed 
up.  Last  year  when  going  back  from  here  we 
got  caught  in  a  bad  snowstorm.  Jack,  the 
Indian  I  told  you  about,  was  on  the  lead  as 
he  knew  the  country  better  than  I  did  and  for 
a  time  he  was  by  no  means  as  sure  where  he  was, 
though  eventually  we  got  through  all  right; 
but  on  the  same  day  two  other  hunting  part- 
ies, writh  Indian  guides  tried,  from  different 
directions  to  make  the  same  spot  we  did  and 
both  failed  to  do  so,  and  had  to  camp  in  the 
willows  out  in  the  "tundra"  and  wait  until  it 
cleared,  to  find  out  where  they  were. 

No,  I  have  not  a  very  good  opinion  of  the 
Indian  either  as  a  hunter,  trail  finder,  though 
that  is  what  they  are  best  at,  trapper  or  even 
canoe  men,  considering  they  have  been 
brought  up  to  such  things  from  childhood. 
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Of  course  some  of  them  are  good  men  at 
certain  things  and  seem  wonderful  to  a  man 
who  has  not  had  much  experience  in  the 
mountains,  but  I  believe  there  are  dozens  of 
white  men  in  this  country  that  will  beat  the 
very  best  of  the  Indians  at  anything  you  like 
to  match  them  at.  The  white  man  has  the 
grit  and  determination  that  the  Indianlacks, 
and  when  he  gets  into  difficulties  does  not 
give  up.  Also  at  the  very  time  when  coolness 
and  prompt  action  is  needed  to  avert  an  acci- 
dent or  if  an  accident  has  happened, the  Ind- 
ian promptly  loses  his  head.  As  hunters, 
with  a  few  exceptions,  such  as  some  of  the 
Stoneys  of  Alberta  and  a  few  of  the  Tahltans 
up  here,  they  are  not  in  the  same  class  with 
a  good  white  man.  They  are  nearly  all 
poor  shots  and  though  they  do  kill  game,  in 
fact  in  many  cases  make  awful  unnecessary 
slaughters,  a  good  deal  of  it  is  of  the  female 
sex  that  is  easy  to  get  near  or  else  when  the 
animals  are  tame  after  a  hard  winter.  Then 
how  many  Indians  are  there  that  will  dare 
tackle  a  big  grizzly  alone?  Why  very  few  of 
them  will  venture  a  shot  at  a  small  one  and 
I  know  of  numbers  of  places  that  the  Ind- 
ians fight  shy  of  because  of  their  fear  of 
grizzlies.  Then  look  at  the  way  they  trap. 
In  early  winter  and  spring  they  are  out  but 
did  you  ever  know  of  an  Indian  working  his 
trap  line  up  here  in  the  middle  of  winter  like 
many  of  the  white  trappers  do?  And  all  this 
talk  about  their  predictions  of  a  hard  or  mild 
winter,  and  early  and  late  springs,  is  all 
humbug.  They  cannot  read  signs  any  better 
than  a  white  man  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  do 
not  do  so  as  well,  though  personally,  I  have  not 
much  faith  in  these  signs  and  I  have  studied 
them  quite  a  bit.  On  several  occasions,  I 
have  observed  extra  activity  among  beaver, 
marmots, etc.,  that  p<ut  up  a  food  supply  for 
winter  use  and  all  the  signs  pointed  to  a  hard 
winter  and  it  has  turned  out  to  be  an  extra 
mild  one.  The*  only  sign  I  have  much  faith 
in  is  with  regard  to  the  rutting  season.  It 
may  be  only  a  coincidence  but  I  believe  that 
a  late  rutting  season  is  followed  by  a  late 
spring  and  vice  versa.  It  looks  almost  as 
if  it  were  a  provision  of  nature  so  that  the 
young  would  be  born  at  a  more  favourable 
time.  But  talking  of  grizzlies,  it  is  not  only 
the  Indians  that  credit  them  with  a  great  deal 
more  ferocity  than  they  have  and-  have  a 
great  respect  for  them,  for  I  know  of  lots  of 
white  men  that  have,  too,  especially  up  here 
in  the  north.  This,  I  think,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  a  year  or  two  ago  two  prospectors  who 
were  returning  to  Atlin  were  both  seriously 
injured  by  a  grizzly.    I  only  know  the  story 


second  hand, so  cannot  vouch  for  the  actual 
facts  but  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  they  were  both 
unarmed,  and  the  only  provocation  they 
gave  the  animal  was  to  rattle  a  gold  pan  at  it. 
Whether  the  bear  had  been  crossed  in  love  or 
had  a  headache  or  had  some  other  trouble  that 
had  put  it  out  of  temper  I  do  not  know  but 
anyway  it  resented  such  a  proceeding  and 
promptly  went  for  them  and  they  made  for 
the  nearest  trees.  One  succeeded  in  reaching 
safety  but  the  other  was  caught  by  the  irate 
bear  who  mauled  him  badly.  Whereupon 
the  man  up  the  tree  had  the  grit  to  come 
down  to  his  partner's  assistance  and  he  too  was 
severely  injured.  Finally  the  bear  left 
them  and  they  succeeded  in  reaching  Atlin 
where  they  were  in  a  hospital  for  a  long 
time  and  eventually  recovered.  I  am  told 
that  the  bear  left  a  tooth  stuck  fast  .into  the 
skull  of  one  of  the  men.  Since  then  every- 
body in  the  neighbourhood  has  given  grizzlies 
a  wider  birth.  Are  there  many  grizzlies 
round  here?  There  are  a  fair  number  on  that 
range  to  the  north  of  where  you  killed  your  car- 
ibou and  they  often  come  down  to  a  kill  on  the 
"tundra."  I  believe  a  party,  who  was  here 
last  season  after  we  left,  killed  a  big  one  at 
the  remains  of  one  of  our  caribou.  It  is 
possible  one  might  come  to  your  beast  but 
not  until  there  has  been  a  change  of  wind 
to  carry  the  scent  of  the  meat  over  to  the 
mountains:  just  now  it  is  blowing  too  much 
from  the  north,  so  that  unless  there  should 
happen  to  be  one  wandering  around  on  the 
lone  mountains  to  the  south,  which  is  just 
possible,  it  is  not  likely  to  be  touched.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  want  to  tell  you  too  much  about 
bear  now,  but  will  wait  until  we  make  a  regu- 
lar trip  after  them.  I  have  been  yarning  long 
enough,  come  with  me  to  look  for  the  horses, 
a  little  exercise  will  take  away  your  stiffness 
and  do  you  good. 

It  is  blowing  again  to-day  and  is  a  bit 
on  the  cold  side  at  present  but  when  the  sun 
gets  up  a  little  it  will  be  warmer  and  we  shall 
have  the  wind  in  our  backs  most  of  the  way 
to  bring  out  your  caribou.  We  shall  take 
several  horses  and  save  all  the  meat,  as  we 
can  not  only  take  all  this  one  out  but  the 
greater  part  of  another  one  too.  Of  course  we 
shall  have  to  leave  a  lot  of  it  at  our  moose 
camp  for  that  trapper  as~we  shall  have  to 
pick  up  the  things  we  left  there  but  by  the 
time  we  have  spent  a  few  days  there  watching 
moose,  we  shall  not  have  heavy  loads  of 
provisions  left  and  can  take  back  meat  in 
their  place. 

It  has  taken  a  long  time  to  get  there  but 
we  will  be  quicker  going  back  now  that  we 
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know  how  to  get  the  horses  through  that 
maze  of  swamps,  that  we  had  to  circumvent 
after  we  descended  from  the  high  ground. 
We  also  lost  a  lot  of  time  finding  your  kill  as, 
during  our  hunt,  we  dodged  around  in  the 
willow  for  quite  a  distance  and  owing  to  the 
snowstorm  I  was  not  able  to  see  much  of 
what  the  ground  was  like.  Still  we  might 
easily  have  had  a  lot  more  trouble  if  I  had 
not  been  careful  to  strike  into  the  willows  at 
v  the  exact  spot  we  did  before. 

Several  new  bands  of  caribou  must  have 
come  this  way  since  we  were  here.  We 
passed  no  end  of  tracks  up  on  the  high  ground 
and  though  we  only  saw  a  herd  or  two  in  the 
distance,  we  should  undoubtedly*  have  seen 
more  if  we  had  taken  the  trouble  to  look 
properly,  so  you  should  have  no  trouble  in 
getting  your  second  bull  now,  especially  if 
the  snow  does  not  melt  for  a  day  or  two,  which 
it  does  not  seem  likely  to  be  going  to  do. 
W  ith  snow  on  the  ground,  caribou  show'  up  so 
plainly  that  you  can  spot  them  if  they  are 
within  miles  of  you;  moreover  they  will 
probably  keep  to  the  higher  ground,  more 
where  it  is  not  only  still  easier  to  see  them 
but  tell  better  at  a  far  greater  distance  what 
sort  of  horns  they  have.  Of  course  stalking 
them  out  in  the  open  is  more  difficult  but  then 
it  is  also  more  interesting  and  they  offer  such 
a  splendid  mark  you  can  take  your  shot  at  a 
longer  distance  than  when  they  are  on  the 
lower  ground.  Besides  that,  even  if  you  only 
wound  one,  you  are  reasonably  sure  not  to 
lose  him  even  if  he  does  travel  a  few  miles 
before  you  get  a  chance  to  finish  him  off. 

I  am  going  to  take  the  hide  back  with  me. 
You  see  the  weight  of  it  is  nothing  compared 
to  that  of  a  moose  and  it  is  extremely  useful. 
It  makes  the  best  of  buckskin,  and  though 
it  is  very  thin  it  will  outwear  any  other  kind 
and  is  splendid  for  shirts  and  gloves.  Just 
look  at  the  wonderful  thick  mass  of  hair 
nature  has  provided  these  animals  with.  It 
is  so  sleek  and  glossy  that  at  first  glance  you 
might  think  it  was  short  and  thin  and  a  poor 
coat  to  withstand  the  severe  weather  they 
endure  in  winter  away  up  on  the  bleak, 
barren,  storm  swept  ground  that  they  wander 
over.  The  hair  may  be  short  but  it  is  by  no 
means  thin,  in  fact  it  is  the  very  reverse.  It 
is  wonderful  the  manner  in  which  the  hairs 
are  all  laid  together  that  gives  it  the  appear- 
ance of  being  thin  and  sleek.  There  is  no 
member  of  the  deer  family  that  has  a  coat 
that  is  a  patch  on  that  of  the  caribou.  Put 
your  finger  into  the  hair  and  try  and  part  it 
so  that  you  can  get  down  to  the  skin  and  you 
will  find  out  how  thick  it  is,  you  cannot  get 


half  way  through  it,  nothing  in  the  way 
of  wet  or  cold  can  penetrate  it.  The  hair  is 
extraordinarily  bouyant  too  so  that  when  a 
caribou  swims,  the  whole  of  the  top  of  his  back 
is  out  of  the  water.  Do  you  know  that  if  you 
had  a  coat  made  of  this  hide  with  the  hair 
left  on,  it  would  not  only  be  warmer  than  any 
other  fur  coat,  but  if  you  fell  in  the  water 
with  it  on  you  could  not  sink  if  you  tried. 
Caribou  are  splendid  swimmers  too  and  have 
a  habit  of  cocking  their  little  tails  up  when 
in  the  water. 

Just  look  at  the  fat  on  the  back.  You 
thought  a  moose  was  well  supplied  with  fat 
but  he  has  none  at  all  compared  to  a  caribou. 
Wait  until  I  cut  through  the  loin  and  you 
will  find  a  good  three  inches  of  solid  fat  there. 
Notice  how  hard  and  white  it  is,  very  much 
like  mutton  fat  in  flavour  and  very  useful  for 
cooking  though  hardly  as  rich  or  the  equal 
of  that  of  the  moose.  Also  you  will  find  any 
part  of  the  meat,  even  the  biggest  bulls, 
tender  and  of  delicious  flavour  even  when 
fresh,  though  of  course  it  improves  with  keep- 
ing. We  must  take  the  leg  bones  too  as  not 
only  is  the  marrow  a  luxury  but  it  makes  the 
best  of  boot  grease  and  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  keeping  your  hands  from  chapping,  and 
from  now  on  with  snow  on  the  ground  we 
will  do  well  to  pay  particular  attention  to 
both  hands  and  boots.  Now  let  us  pack  the 
horses  and  get  off. 

Fastening  a  caribou  head  on  to  a  horse  is 
a  simple  matter  compared  to  that  of  a  moose. 
You  see  it  is  so  much  lighter  that  it  neither 
works  the  ropes  loose  so  easily  or  swings  the 
saddle  enough  to  give  a  horse  a  sore  back. 
Curiously  enough  a  small  head  is  often  harder 
to  fasten  on  than  a  bigger  one,  as,  if  the  horns 
have  not  much  spread,  the  points  that  stick 
out  at  the  back  will  just  catch  the  horse's  rump. 
To  obviate  this,  the  head  has  to  have  the  nose 
placed  to  one  side  of  the  saddle  horn  and  the 
horns  tilted  up  in  the  air.  On  the  other  hand 
when  once  a  moose  head  is  skinned  and  the 
skull  cleaned  it  is  far  less  troublesome  to 
pack  as  the  skull  fits  in  nicely  to  the  crotch 
of  the  saddle  between  two  side  packs  which 
can  be  placed  so  that  the  horns  rest  on  them 
and  can  be  lashed  solidly  in  place.  You 
cannot  pack  a  caribou  head  the  same  way, 
however  you  go  about  it;  to  clear  the  horse, 
the  horns  have  to  go  high  up  and  they  are 
bound  to  be  an  awful  nuisance  if  there  is 
timber  to  be  passed  through  as  they  catch  in 
every  bough  and  tree  that  the  horse  goes  near. 
It  takes  an  experienced  pack  horse  to  carry  a 
caribou  head  without  getting  into  continual 
trouble. 
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Hullo!  There  is  one  ptarmigan  left  in  the 
country  anyway,  though  I  was  begisr/ta!  to 
think  that  they  were  completely  wiped  Tit. 
Did  you  hear  that  "Carrk,  arrk,  carrk?" 
That  was  the  warning  note  of  the  willow  or 
black-tailed  ptarmigan.  He  is  quite  close 
and  has  seen  us.  Listen,  he  called  again  and 
will  soon  fly.  There  he  goes  and  five  others 
with  him.  They  are  wild  today  and  would 
not  let  us  get  within  fifty  yards  of  them. 
They  are  nearly  always  wild  on  a  windy  or 
stormy  day  and  when  in  big  bunches  will 
often  take  wing  when  you  are  over  a  hundred 
yards  from  them.  They  are  beginning  to 
get  their  white  winter  plumage  and  the 
change  is  so  rapid  that  they  will  be  quite 
white,  except  for  a  couple  of  black  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  tail,  in  a  very  short  time. 
By  the  middle  of  October,  if  there  are  any 
number  of  them  about,  they  bunch  up  into 
big  bands  and  go  down  the  mountain  to  a 
lower  altitude  to  winter  among  the  taller 
willows.  There  are  three  species  of  them 
here,  in  addition  to  the  one  we  have  seen. 
There  are  also  the  white-tail  and  rock  species 
both  slightly  smaller  and  are  found  at  as 
higher  altitude.  I  have  seen  flocks  and  flocks 
of  willow  ptarmigan  going  from  50  to  150 


in  a  band  but  the  rock  ptarmigan  can  often 
be  found  in  far  bigger  bunches.  The  latter 
make  a  chitterring  row  that  can  be  heard  a 
long  way  off.  When  they  do  increase,  they  do 
so  at  such, .a  rate  that  in  a  few  years  they 
overstock  their  range  and  then  die  of  disease. 
You  would  hardly  credit  the  numbers  there 
are  sometimes.  Some  days  you  can  see  thou- 
sands of  them  and  in  fine  warm  weather  are  so 
tame  that  you  can  almost  kill  them  with  a 
stick.  By  the  bye  I  forgot  to  tell  you  that  the 
bird  that  is  or  used  to^e  commonly  called  the 
willow  yrouse  on  the  coast  is  really  the  ruffed 
grouse.  The  birds  we  have  just  seen  are  the 
willow  grouse,  as  of  course  you  know  that  all 
ptarmigan  j!re  of  the  grouse  species.  Now 
I  will  just  light  my  pipe  and  then  we  will 
make  another  start. 

(To  be  Continued.) 
(Note  by  the  author) 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  during  the  past  two 
years  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ptarmigan,  especially  this  last  season. 
They  are  not  yet  back  to  their  old  numbers 
but  some  big  bands  were  once  more  in  evi- 
dence this  fall,  one  I  saw  must  have  had  75 
birds  in  it.  Rabbits,  fox,  lynx  and  porcupine 
are  still  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 


The  Return  of  the  Sockeye 

J.  W.  WlNSON 


A TRADITION   lingers   on   the  Pacific 
coast,  that  before  the  Oregon  Treaty 
was  signed,  cutting  off  British  Columbia 
at  the  forty-ninth  parallel,  the  British  Govern- 
ment sent  out  a  man  to  look  the  country  over. 

His  report  was  that  the  country  was  no 
good,  as  the  land  was  covered  with  tall  coni- 
fers, therefore  unfit  for  agriculture;  and  the 
rivers  teemed  with  a  stupid  fish  that  would 
neither  bite  or  rise  to  a  fly! 

His  visit  must  have  been  co-incident'  with 
the  great  sockeye  run,  when  the  big  rivers 
bubbled  with  struggling  rushing  fish  hurrying 
upward  to  the  spawning  grounds,  "crowding 
the  waters  too  thick  for  a  canoe."  That,  of 
course,  was  in  the  "early  days"  when  natives 
netted  their  thousands,  when  hair-seals  led 
the  sea-pirates  in  the  water,  when  bears  were 
first  of  many  claws  from  the  banks,  and  the 
eagle  was  chief  of  many  talons  in  the  air. 

Natural  enemies  innumberable  feasted  on 
the  silvery  tide,  and  even  after  the  precious 
eggs  were  deposited,  and  the  faithful  dog-sal- 


mon had  driven  off  the  hungry  trout,  gill-lined 
jaws  awaited  the  hatching  of  the  fry  and  the 
fresh  water  fish  fattened  on  the  little  finny 
pilgrims  heading  for  the  sea. 

But  always  there  was  enough.  The  year- 
lings that  found  the  ocean  came  again  t#  the 
river  when  their  cycle  was  completed,  and 
always  the  rivers  bore  all  they  could  carry. 
Nature's  balance  swing  evenly  between 
destruction  and  reproduction  until  her  latest 
child  came  on  the  scene  with  his  traps  and  his 
cans,  spreading  his  nets  wide  for  his  own 
ultimate  ruin  by  depleting  the  spawning 
mothers  beyond  the  power  of  replenishment. 

The  Fraser  River  was  the  greatest  salmon 
stream  in  the  world.  No  other  waters  ever 
carried  so  many  sockeyes  as  did  this  river 
system. 

In  1909,  a  million  and  a  half  cases  of  this 
one  variety  of  salmon  were  canned  from  the 
"run,"  yet  enough  fish  escaped  the  snares  and 
reached  the  pebbled  shoals  of  the  upper 
creeks,  to  "seed"  the  streams  that  the  follow- 
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ing  "fourth  year"  saw  the  catch  increased  to 
nearly  two  and  a  half-million  cases.  Since 
then  "Ichabod"  has  been  murmured  by  the 
lapping  wavelets  about  the  pier-heads  of  the 
canneries. 

In  1919,  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
attempted  to  catch  sockeye  in  the  Thompson 
and  Quesnel  Rivers  to  obtain  data  on  the  run 
up,  these  two  largest  tributaries  of  the  Fraser. 
Two  nets  were  set  in  the  Thompson  at  Spence's 
Bridge,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river,  in  water 
through  which  Sockeye  pass  in  ascending. 
These  nets  were  maintained  day  and  night  for 
ten  days.  The  number  of  salmon  taken  by 
the  nets  totalled  six  and  all  were  males.  The 
officers,  keeping  a  close  watch  on  the  rapids 
saw  no  other  salmon  excepting  three  taken  by 
Indians. 

A  watchman  placed  on  the  dam  at  the 
outlet  of  Quesnel  Lake  reported  that  but  three 
sockeye,  two  males  and  one  female,  were  seen 
in  the  clear  waters  below  the  fishway. 

Records  show  that  over  four  million  sockeye 
entered  Quesnel  Lake  through  that  fishway  in 
1909,  and  that  557,000  came  through  the 
passage  in  1913,  notwithstanding  a  blockade 
of  rock  in  Hell's  Gate  Canyon  that  season. 

From  millions  ana  hundred-thousands  down 
to  single  units;  truly  the  glory  has  departed. 

The  story  of  this  decline  of  the  fishing 
industry  is  now  stale  at  the  coast,  if  still 
painful.  Committees  and  reports,  petitions 
and  resolutions  have  chased  each  other 
through  press  and  parliament,  each  year 
shrieking  louder  as  the  conditions  grew  worse. 
Governments  were  blamed  for  not  providing 
more  hatcheries.  Hatcheries  were  blamed 
for  their  inability  to  remedy  conditions. 
Indians  were  restricted  in  their  fishing, 
hair  seals  were  dynamited  on  the  sandbanks. 
Bald  eagles  were  blamed.  Bears  were  blamed. 
Trout  and  everything  else  was  blamed  that 
touched  a  salmon  dead  or  alive — except  the 
rapacious  traps  and  nets  which  scooped  up  the 
fish  with  insatiable  appetite  for  the  canneries. 

This  side  of  the  story  is  old,  stale,  and  has 
had  much  repetition,  "fish  exterminated, 
industry  ruined,"  and  this  on  a  river  that  has 
the  finest  and  most  extensive  lake-area 
adapted  to  the  propagation  and  rearing  of  the 
salmon  of  all  rivers  in  the  world. 

Other  rivers  were  suffering  too,  of  course. 
Hatcheries  were  trying  all  they  knew  to  keep 
up  the  supply,  millions  of  eggs  were  hatched 
annually,  and  the  baby  fish  started  seawards 
in  droves  that  clouded  the  water,  but  of  the 
millions  that  left  only  hundreds  returned  in 
maturity.  The  hatchery  men  meanwhile 
had  been  studying  the  problem. 


Ten  years  ago  suggestions  were  made  of 
the  authorities  for  improvement  in  the  system. 
Correspondence  with  the  men  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  hatcheries  brought  out  new  light 
and  possibilities.  Questions  were  launched 
on  "hatching  in  natural  gravel"  "hatching 
behind  lakes,"  "feeding,"  "holding  the 
young  salmon  till  they  were  better  able  to  care 
for  themselves."  Officialdom  is  rigid.  Red- 
tape  is  not  elastic.  Changes  come  slowly  under 
such  circumstances. 

The  men  to  the  south  got  quicker  action, 
and  Mr.  Clanton,  now  chief  warden  of  the 
Oregon  hatcheries,  was  able  to  institute  a 
system  which  has  brought  salvation  to  the 
Columbia  canneries,  and  which  will  bring  in 
another  side  to  the  sad  story  of  the  Fraser 
industry. 

Hatchery-men  found  that  the  young  salmon 
when  released,  dawdled  on  their  way  to  the 
sea  pastures.  They  seemed  to  have  no  sense 
of  direction  and  little  desire  to  proceed. 
They  idled  round  in  the  eddies  and  shallows. 
Trout  and  pike  got  easy  feeding,  birds  and 
other  creatures  picked  them  out  of  little 
ponds  by  the  thousand.  As  many  as  fifty 
little  salmon  have  been  found  in  the  stomach 
of  one  Dolly  Varden,  giving  an  idea  of  the 
inroads  these  trout  make  on  the  salmon  schools. 

Long  observation  convinced  the  man  that 
the  road  to  success  lay  in  giving  the  fish  a 
better  start  in  life, — in  holding  them  until 
they  were  better  able  to  take  care  of  themselves, 
until  they  were  big  enough  in  a  word  to  know 
their  business  and  dodge  the  voracious 
mouths  that  were  ever  awaiting  them. 

So  developed  the  "retaining  system"  now 
known  as  the  Bonneville  scheme  because  it 
was  developed  at  that  hatchery  on  the  Colum- 
bia. 

The  plan  is  to  provide  a  nursing  home  where 
the  hatched  fry  may  be  retained  allowing 
them  to  grow  to  the  fingerling  stage  (just 
over  three  inches,)  and  then  releasing  them. 
The  salmon  at  this  stage  know  their  minds. 
They  set  off  seaward  with  a  rush.  They  are 
active  and  quick.  The  Dollies  have  less  chance 
with  them,  and  incidentiy,  the  scheme  includes 
a  stern  war  against  the  piratical  trout  in  the 
waters  where  the  salmon  are  running. 

For  the  success  of  the  scheme  it  is  essential 
that  the  fish  be  retained  in  water  that  is  safe 
from  their  enemies,  If  there  are  no  shallow 
lakes  free  of  trout  behind  the  hatcheries, 
artificial  lakes  and  ponds  are  made,  wherein  to 
keep  the  fish. 

They  must  be  fed  artificially,  of  course; 
pulped  salmon  is  the  staple  diet,  salmon  eggs 
will  be  taken  by  the  little  cannibals,  pulver- 
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ised  liver  is  a  great  treat,  as  it  resembles  closely 
the  grub  food  they  would  get  in  a  natural 
state.  This  is  put  in  a  cylinder  with  punched 
holes,  that  is  revolved  by  the  current,  and  a 
gentle  constant  supply  maintained,  but 
after  a  time,  the  food  may  be  thrown  in  the 
ponds  by  the  handful  just  as  one  feeds  chick- 
ens. 

The  youngsters  grow  apace.  If  the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  is  kept  congenial,  and  food 
administered  judiciously,  the  salmon  grow 
more  quickly  than  in  a  natural  state,  and 
experience  proves  that  the  more  quickly  the 
sockeye  grows  the  first  year,  in  the  fresh  water 
stage, — the  bigger  fish  will  it  be  when  it  returns 
four  years  later. 

The  Bonneville  plan  retains  the  fish  for  a 
year,  releasing  them  the  following  spring 
but  at  the  B.  C.  hatchery  at  Harrison  Lake 
last  year,  there  were  some  tardy  eggs  which  did 
not  hatch  until  the  others  were  ready  to  move. 
Just  as  an  experiment  these  eggs  were  put  in  a 
lake  that  had  no  trout,  but  was  full  of  aquatic 
insect  life.  This  was  in  the  beginning  of 
April.  By  June  the  salmon  were  found  to  be 
fingerlings — three-and-a-tenth  inches  long  in 
two  months.  This  shows  the  possibilities  of 
advantageous  environment.  Further  experi- 
ments may  give  more  promising  results  than 
the  system  now  advocated. 

But  present  achievements  are  eifbugh  to 
renew  the  hopes  of  the  fishermen.  Retaining 
lakes  are  being  built  and  planned  wherever 
possible.  The  scheme  is  no  longer  a  theory. 
It  is  a  proven  fact,  as  the  canners  on  the 
Columbia  River  gratefully  testify. 

The  catch  had  been  declining  on  that  river 
for  many  years.  The  number  of  canneries 
was  reduced  from  24  to  15,  and  these  were 
not  worth  30  cents  on  the  dollar  as  an  invest- 
ment. 

The  Bonneville  experiments  began,  of  course 
in  a  small  way,  and  on  different  lines,  but 
gradually  the  results  became  manifest  in  the 
pack.  The  banner  year  in  the  canner's 
history  was  1895,  when  the  establishments 
packed  634,000  cases.  This  was  the  last  of  the 
big  "years."  The  season  just  concluded 
has  equalled  it. — the  sockeye  has  returned. 

Now  it  is  asserted  by  Mr.  Clanton,  the  size 
of  the  run  depends  exactly  on  the  number  of 
fingerlings  turned  out. — it  is  simply  a  matter 
of  money,  as  more  retaining  ponds  are  built 


and  stocked  with  fry,  so  the  number  of  salmon 
coming  back  four  years  hence  will  be  increased. 
The  natural  problem  has  been  solved,  the 
commercial  problem  rests  with  the  fishermen. 

On  the  Alsea,  a  small  salmon  stream  in 
Oregon,  two  canneries  were  built  many  years 
ago  by  the  local  farmers,  but  the  fish  gradually 
disappeared,  until  the  operations  were  closed 
down. 

On  the  strength  of  Mr.  Clanton's  recommen- 
dations the  farmers  subscribed  $1200  to 
assist  in  starting  a  hatchery  there,  and  in  1916 
some  three  million  yearling  fish  were  released 
in  the  stream.  The  four  long  years  were 
weary  waiting — there  were  no  "grilse"  in 
1918,  when  they  expected  the  two-year-olds, 
and  the  summer  of  1919  saw  much  anxious 
watching  of  the  waters,  but  nothing  came  to 
relieve  the  despondency  of  the  fishermen- 
farmers.  In  their  gloomy  indignation  they 
criticised  the  experts,  but  were  begged  to  hold 
their  patience  until  1920  before  deciding  the 
scheme  was  a  failure. 

And  when  the  season  opened! — Such  a  run 
had  never  been  seen  in  the  river,  there  were 
more  salmon  than  the  canneries  could  handle, 
they  admitted  themselves,  overwhelmed  by 
the  prodigals  that  returned  in  such  forces. 

The  scheme  is  therefore  no  dreamy  theory, 
but  one  of  the  most  potent,  practical  plans  that 
could  be  applied  to  an  industry.  It  means 
that  when  all  the  hatcheries  of  British  Colum- 
bia have  their  retaining  ponds  in  full  working, 
and  the  fingerlings  are  returning  from  their 
four  year  tour  of  the  salt  waters,  the  revenue 
from  the  finny  harvest  may  be  raised  from  its 
present  three  millions  to  forty-three  millions. 

Seeing  that  the  propagation  of  fish  has 
practically  no  initial  cost,  that  the  youngsters,* 
(excepting  for  the  yearling  of  salmon  stage) 
feed  themselves  and  grow  into  food  and  sport 
without  any  charge  to  the  country,  there 
is  a  suggestive  avenue  for  speculation  in  the 
re-stocking  with  trout  of  all  the  streams 
adjacent  to  towns,  that  once  teemed  with  fish. 

What  more  useful  and  interesting  work 
could  be  done  in  our  public  parks  than  the 
hatching  of  game  fish  for  various  streams, 
planting  the  fry  in  waters  suited  to  each 
variety,  giving  city  folk  the  excuse  for  the 
"lure,"  and  providing  a  cheap  and  dainty  food 
for  the  table?  Public  money  is  expended  in 
much  less  beneficial  ways. 


Vernon  Rod  and  Gun  Club 

At  a  largely  attended  meeting  held  in  the  Club  was  organized,  its  main  object  being  the 
Vernon  City  Club,  recently,  a  Rod  and  Gun    protection  of  game  and  fish  in  this  district. 
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South  Bend  Anti-Back-Lash  Reef 


The  Reel  Joy  of  Angling 

THE  thrill  of  the  strike — as  a  mighty  bronze-back  grabs 
your  plug;  the  sing  of  your  line  and  whirr  of  your  reel- 
as  down  he  goes  through  the  cool,  shady  depths;  the 
splash! — as  up  he  darts  to  the  surface  and  in  a  frenzy  of  fight  throws  his 
shining,  quivering  mass  before  you;  then — tense  moments  of  play,  a 
futile  dash  or  two,  and  finally — the  catch.  That's  bait-casting  for  game 
fish.    That's  the  Reel  sport  of  angling. 

To  battle  these  gamy  fellows  and  get  every  thrill  and  joy  which  bait- 
casting  gives,  requires  tackle  which  has  stood  the  test — the  tests  of  thousands  and  thou- 
sands of  ardent  anglers,  who  each  year  are  bringing  in  countless  catches  like  the  above, 
on  South  Bend  Baits  and  with  South  Bend  Reels. 

Your  dealer  will  gladly  permit  you  to  inspect  the  two  famous  South 

Bend  Reels — the  South  Bend  Level-Winding  Anti-Back-Lash  Reel  and  the  South  Bend 
Ant t- Back-Lash  Reel.  Ask  to  see  the  equally  famous  Oreno  baits,  two  of  which  are 
shown  here — remembering  that  every  South  Bend  Bait  is  a  tried  and  proven  fish- 
getter  before  it  is  placed  on  the  market  for  your  use. 

Send  a  postal  for  "The  Days  of  Real  Sport"  the  book  which  anglers 

the  country  over  are  using  as  a  guide  in  tackle  selection.  Gives  valuable  bait-casting 
information.  Shows  the  complete  variety  of  South  Bend  Quality  Tackle.  Sent 
FREE-    Write  today. 

South  Bend  Quality  Tackle  known  by  the  oval 
trade-mark  on  golden-rod-yellow  boxes 

I 

(14) 


South  Bend  Level- Winding 
Anti-Back-Lash  Reel 


South  Bend  Surf-Oreno 
No.  963 


SOUTH  BEND  BAIT  CO. 

 8209  High  Street  <- —  South  Bend,  IndL  „ 
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The  following  officers  uere  elected: 

Hon.  President,  J.  A.  MacKelvie,  M.  P.; 
Hon.  President,  Dr.  K.  C.  MaeDonald, 
M.  P.  P.;  President,  E.  D.  Watts;  Vice- 
President,  Chas.  D.  Simms;  Secretary- 
Treasurer,  R.  G.  Meyer;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, Capt.  E.  M.  Wilmot,  R.  W.  Neil, 
C.  W.  Little,  H.  J.  Blurton  and  Noel  Lishman. 

After  the  election  of  officers  a  great  many 
points  were  discussed  to  advantage. 

The  subscription  fee  to  become  a  member 
was  placed  at  $2  per  annum,  which  included  a 
year's  subscription  to  a  good  Canadian  out- 
door magazine,  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada. 
Anyone  wishing  to  become  a  member  of  the 
association  should  see  the  secretaiy,  Mr.  R. 
Meyers. 

Among  other  things  discussed  were:  the 
raising  of  the  bounty  on  cougars  from  $25  to 
$50,  as  these  animals  are  undoubtedly  doing  a 
great  amount  of  damage  to  deer.  The  length 
of  season  for  deer  and  game  birds  was  also 
given  attention.  In  connection  with  bird** 
such  as  crows  and  magpies,  a  very  good  sug- 
gestion was  made  by  Dick  Neil,  that  a 
sporting  contest  be  arranged  for  the  members 


of  the  club  in  order  to  wage  war  on  these 
obnoxious  birds,  the  losing  side  to  pay  for  a 

banquet. 

There  was  received  on  Saturday  25  Mon- 
golian pheasants  which  were  liberated  under 
the  supervision  of  Warden  Rankin  in  two 
flocks,  one  on  the  Indian  reservation  at  Kal- 
amalka  Lake  and  the  other  at  the  north  endfof 
Swan  Lake.  These  birds  arrived  in  splendid 
condition  and  if  care  is  exercised  in  guarding 
them,  in  a  few  years  the  sportsmen  of  the 
district  should  have  excellent  shooting. 


PHEASANTS  LET  LOOSE. 
Birds    From    Coast    Will    Roam  Through 
Okanagan  Fields. 

A  shipment  ol  pheasants  was  received  by 
the  provincial  authorities  from  the  coast  and 
weie  let  loose  at  Swan  and  Long  Lakes. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  policy  ol  the 
government  in  propagating  v%ila  game  of  the 
province,  and  it  is  hoped  that  the  birds  will 
quickly  be  climatized  and  find  the  Okanagan 
as  good  a  breeding  place  as  the  Fraser  Valley 
and  Vancouver  Island.  Game  Warden  Jim 
Rankin  had  charge  of  the  birds. 


Making  Clouds  on  a  Cloudless  Negative 


All  too  often  do  photographs  turn  out 
beautiful  as  to  land  surroundings  and  scenic 
features  but  with  a  blank  sky  appearing  above. 
The  contrast  of  utter  blankness,  and  a  well 
selected  arrangement  of  features  below,  is  so 
noticeable  that  even  the  most  uninterested 
person  will  detect  that  something  is  lacking 
to  make  up  a  perfect  whole.  Indeed,  there 
are  pictures  of  scenery  that  are  unrivalled, 
lacking  only  the  cloud  effect  in  the  sky  to 
bring  out'  harmony.  In  such  photographs, 
artificial  clouds  can  be  made  on  the  negative 
so  that  when  a  print  is  made  the  clouds  will 
disappear  and  of  course  no  one  can  ever  tell 
they  were  artificially  produced. 

The  solution  needed  for  the  making  of  the 
clouds  on  the  negative  is  a  strong  solution  of 
persulphate  running  all  the  way  in  strength 
from  five  to  ten  percent.  You  will  also 
need  a  solution  of  sodium  sulphate  of  a  degree 
of  strength  equal  to  that  of  the  above.  This 
is  used  as  a  bath  for  the  negative  after  you 
are  through  making  clouds  with  the  ammonia 
persulphate.  This  is  applied  to  the  negative 
^y  means  of  an  ordinary  children's  school 


paint  brush  or  any  small  brush  that  can  be 
purchased  for  a  few  cents.  It  will  be  found 
that  by  placing  the  negative  down  flat  on  a 
piece  of  paper  one  can  see  well  where  to  make 
the  clouds.  The  application  is  brushed  on 
sparingly  for  if  applied  in  quantity  a  negative 
may  be  spoiled,  for  the  solution  eats  away 
the  film.  If  fleecy  clouds  are  desired  then  a 
light  use  of  the  brush  is  all  that  is  necessary. 
If  heavy  clouds,  then  of  course  a  heavier  dab 
of  the  brush  will  bring  about  the  effect  desired. 
One  must  of  course  work  fast.  When  the 
artificial  clouds  have  been  produced,  slip  the 
negative  into  the  sulphate  'bath  where  it 
should  be  left  for  about  an  hour.  It  is  then 
taken  out  and  dried.  When  a  print  is  then 
made,  one  will  be  surprised  at  the  results 
obtained.  In  time  you  will  become  so  deft  that 
almost  any  shape  or  any  quantity  of 
cloud  can  be  produced,  whether  heavy  or 
fleecy.  An  active  photographer  always  has 
a  number  of  cloudless  negatives  in  his  possess- 
ion. These  can,  of  course  be  experimented 
with,  not  one  of  which  need  be  harmed;  all 
of  them  can  be  increased  in  beauty. 

Robert  Page  Lincoln. 
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Trapping  in  Algonquin  Park 


Mark  Robinson 


IN  giving  these  observations  and  experiences, 
the  object  is  not  in  any  way  to  find  fault 
with  any  official  or  government  depaitment. 
Trapping  in  the  park  has  been  more  or  less 
of  an  experiment  and  has  not  even  passed 
that  stage  yet.  Therefore,  any  facts  regard- 
ing trapping  animals  for  their  pelts  or  taking 
animals  alive  for  stocking  fur  farms,  zoological 
gardens,  etc.,  are  only  for  the  purpose  of  aid- 
ing in  a  small  way  those  who  desire  real  facts 
to  guide  them  in  the  making  of  regulations, 
etc.,  to  govern  trapping,  or  to  furnish  discus- 
sion for  game  clubs,  etc. 

Trapping  under  government  orders  in 
Algonquin  Park,  commenced  first  in  March 
1910.  Rangers  James  Sawyer  and  Stephen 
Waters  were  called  into  park  headquarters 
to  instruct  a  number  of  rangers  into  the  art  of 
making  a  scent  from  the  castorium  and  other 
ingredients  that  would  bring  a  beaver  to  the 
traps.  They  were  also  instructed  in  how  to 
set  traps  and  where  to  set.  them;  how  to  use 
the  scent  and  remove  the  pelts  from  the 
animal  and  stretch  the  pelt,  following  which 
the  rangers  departed  to  their  various  ranges 
to  learn  trapping  by  actual  experience.  All 
those  trapping  soon  found  that  the  work  of 
setting  traps  in  ice  cold  water  in  zero  weather, 
carrying  heavy  beaver  home  to  remove  their 
pelts,  etc.,  was  what  is  known  as  very  strenu- 
ous work.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  a 
part  of  the  ranging  staff  was  only  doing 
patrol  duties  and  receiving  an  equal  salary, 
caused  a  feeling  of  reluctance  on  the  part  of 
most  of  those  engaged  to  study  trapping,  to 
get  the  best  results,  for  they  found  their  double 
duty  of  patrol  and  trapping  very  trying. 

No  doubt  this  fact  alone  accounts  to  some 
extent  for  results  as  they  are.  There  are  a 
few  rangers  who  believe  much  better  results 
could  be  obtained  by  each  ranger  being 
allotted  a  given  number  of  pelts  to  take  during 
the  season,  the  fur  being  in  its  very  best 
condition,  the  result  being  that  a  much 
superior  article  would  be  placed  upon  the 
market. 

The  season  of  1911  found  a  few  rangers 
trapping  for  pelts.  A  goodly  number  were 
laken  and  they  found  a  ready  sale  at  the 
government  sale  held  at  the  parliament 
buildings.  The  fur  thus  taken,  is  stamped 
with  a  registered  stamp,  packed  at  the  park 
headquarters  and  forwarded  to  Toronto. 

During  the  season  of  1911  a  number  of  live 


beaver  were  taken  in  the  ordinary  No.  1 
Newhouse  traps.  The  jaws  were  padded  to 
prevent  the  legs  o  feet  of  the  animal  being 
cut  or  broken.  There  was  no  trouble  in 
getting  the  beaver  into  the  traps  but  unless 
the  rangers  were  right  there  to  remove  the 
animal,  it  would  twist  around  in  the  trap 
either  breaking  or  dislocating  its  leg  and 
causing  the  animal  a  great  deal  of  pain.  Even 
when  taken  out  right  after  being  caught, 
several  beaver  died  from  internal  injuries, 
and  our  ignorance  of  some  of  their  habits. 
However,  the  number  of  animals  required  were 
captured. 

The  season  of  1912  found  the  usual  number 
of  rangers  trapping.  It  was  the  same  old 
story  and  there  wasn't  much  enthusiasm  in 
the  trapping  circle.  The  Joe  Lake  rangers 
were  to  take  live  beaver  in  the  spring  traps. 
Nineteen  live  beaver  were  captured,  taking 
them  up  to  the' 3rd  of  June  and  thirty  beaver 
were  either  killed  or  released  from  the  traps 
injured  too  badly  for  shipping.  The  suffer- 
ing of  those  animals  was  the  subject  of  much 
comment  amongst  the  park  rangers  and  several 
methods  of  taking  them  by  more  humane 
means  were  discussed. 

Ranger  George  Stringer  invented  a  spring 
trap;  Ranger  Lewis,  a  box  trap;  Ranger 
Bartlett  a  box  trap.  All  were  tried  out  and 
while  they  would  capture  an  odd  beaver,  they 
were  found  to  be  useless  unless  very  much 
improved.  The  winter  of  1912-13  found 
several  rangers  exchanging  ideas  and  the 
result  w^as  a  trap  weighing  about  80  lbs.  with 
large  jaws  and  chain  sides,  large  enough  to 
capture  the  largest  beaver  alive  and  uninjured 
was  made.  The  heaviest  springs  used  on 
bear  traps  were  used  and  clamps  were  also 
used  to  set  these  traps  under  water.  .The 
work  is  heavy  and  dangerous  in  every  way. 
It  took  fully  three  weeks'  hard  work  to  find  out 
the  best  places  to  set  the  large  traps.  Once  this 
was  overcome,  it  was  a  pleasure  to  go  to  the 
trap,  knowing  the  animal  would  be  in  good 
form.  Lifting  the  trap  out  of  the  water,  the 
springs  were  pressed  down  with  the  clamps, 
an  ordinary  burlap  potato  bag  was  dropped 
between  the  jaws  of  the  trap.  A  wire  contri- 
vance holds  the  mouth  of  the  bag  open. 
This  was  drawn  over  the  head  of  the  beaver 
which  usually  crawls  right  into  the  dark. 
The  mouth  of  the  bag  is  drawn  out  between 
the  jaws  of  the  trap  and  tied,  then  the  jaws 
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FOR  the  rough  roads  to  the 
trout  stream  or  the  haunts 
of  the  black  bass — for  the 
hunting  trip  next  season — 
for  every  outing  purpose — 
you  need  a  Ford  for  year 
after  year  of  dependable 
service. 

— the  car  that  has  service 
available  wherever  you  go. 
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are  opened  and  tied  down  for  resetting  in  the 
same  place  (if  prospects  are  good).  The 
trap  is  carefully  lifted  into  its  place  in  the 
water,  the  pan  set,  and  springs  released,  the 
thongs  removed,  a  little  scent  placed  and 
water  splashed  on  to  the  bank  to  destroy 
human  scent,  and  you  pick  up  your  bag  and 
carry  on.  The  beaver  will  remain  very  quiet 
in  the  bag  and  can  be  carried  on  your  back 
in  the  usual  manner.  One  big  advantage 
with  the  live  animal  traps,  is  that  the  ranger 
can  let  a  pregnant  female  go.  Exper- 
ience has  proven  that  it  is  not  wise  to  take 
beaver  of  this  class  for  the  reason  that  very 
few  persons  realize  how  warm  and  free  of 
draft  a  beaver  house  is,  and  the  young  usually 
perish  unless  provided  with  similar  conditions. 
One  old  beaver  of  this  class  was  captured 
thi  ee  times  in  one  week.  On  the  first  occasion 
she  showed  some  alarm  as  the  trap  was  drawn 
out  of  the  water.  Some  time  was  spent  in 
discussing  the  disposal  of  the  animal  and  it 
was  decided  to  release  her.  When  the  trap 
was  opened,  she  jumped  into  the  water,  swam 
around  in  a  circle,  then  lay  on  the  surface  and 
looked  us  over  carefully,  finally  swimming 
away.  Two  days  later  we  captured  the  old 
lady  again.  This  time  she  showed  no  concern 
when  the  trap  was  opened.  She  walked 
quietly  into  the  water,  took  a  good  look  at 
us  and  swam  away.  The  next  morning  she 
was  in  the  trap  again.  We  released  her  and 
took  up  the  trap.  This  same  beaver  raised 
five  husky  young  beaver  that  season.  What 
became  of  her  the  writer  does  not  know 
having  left  for  sterner  adventures  that  autumn 

In  trapping  for  live  beaver,  it  is  a  fact 
worthy  of  careful  consideration  that  trapping 
of  this  kind  should  not  be  done  later  than  the 
15th  of  May  for  fear  of  taking  beaver  that 
have*  already  given  birth  to  young.  One  of 
the  rangers  who  was  trapping  for  pelts  in  ie7 
moving  a  pelt  was  surprised  to  find  the 
mammary  glands  in  a  condition  to  prove  that 
the  animal  had  given  birth  but  a  short  time 
previously,  to  its  young.  This  beaver  was 
taken  on  the  14th  of  May,  1919,  proving  to 
all  that  May  15th  is  quite. late  enough  for 
taking  beaver  alive. 

That  beaver  should  not  be  taken  alive  in 
the  early  autumn  is  the  opinion  of  some  of 
those  who  study  the  habits  of  the  animal,  the 
reason  being  that  most  of  the  beaver  captured 
at  this  season  are  parent  beaver.  By  remov- 
ing them,  it  leaves  the  young  beaver  at  the 
mercy  of  the  otter  which  will  soon  wipe  out  a 
family  of  young  beaver,  evidently  preferring 
their  flesh  to  that  of  fish  for  food. 

In  looking  over  my  daily  journals  kept  since 


trapping  started  in  the  Park,  and  summing  up 
the  records,  it  would  appear  that  the  best 
possible  time  to  take  beaver  alive  and  main- 
tain the  object  for  which  the  park  was  set 
aside,  would  be  from  April  15th  to  May  15th, 
not  later.  Any  why  not  earlier?  Records 
show  that  beaver  were  found  dead  in  the 
live  animal  traps  having  peiished  from  the 
cold. 

The  seasons  of  1918-19-20,  good  catches 
of  pelts  were  brought  in,  the  rangers  engaged, 
feeling  that  the  unusual  conditions  of  our 
country  demanded  their  best  efforts.  The 
same  rangers  being  employees,  trapped  theii 
sections  perhaps  a  little  too  close,  with  the 
result  that  we  have  been  subject  to  severe 
criticism  in  the  press,  and  while  no  doubt 
there  is  some  room  for  critical  judgment,  it 
should  be  taken  for  a  healthy  sign  that  there 
was  some  work  going  on.  Perhaps  the  most 
severe  in  their  remarks  are  some  of  the  guides 
who  are  employed  in  the  park  during  the 
summer  by  the  tourists  and  who  trap  along 
the  border  of  the  park  in  the  winter.  They 
feel  that  they  have  a  real  grievance.  They 
must  quit  and  have  their  traps  taken  up,  if 
set  for  beaver,  by  the  first  day  of  April. 
They  come  to  Algonquin  Park  in  May  and 
find  the  rangers  taking  beaver  for  pelts. 
They  ask  "Is  it  fair?  Why  does  the  govern- 
ment stop  us  taking  beaver  and  then  take 
pelts  in  the  park?"  The  remainder  of  the 
remarks  usually  would  not  sound  well  in 
print.  The  question  arises, — Would  it  not 
be  more  consistent  if  the  trapping  for  pelts 
in  the  park  were  carried  out  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provincial  game  laws  and  for 
the  park  force  and  outside  force  of  game  war- 
dens to  work  together?  Not  -so  much  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  offenders  up  to  pay 
heavy  fines,  but  to  interest  and  educate  the 
trapping  and  sporting  element  in  the  better, 
observance  of  the  game  laws.  What  is  needed 
in  Northern  Ontario  is  to  impress  upon  the 
trappers  the  importance  of  not  taking  game 
until  its  fur  is  prime.  Every  season  we 
see  men,  who  should,  and  do  know  that  fur 
is  not  prime,  going  into  their  grounds  and 
trapping  from  about  October  10th  with  the 
result  that  a  lot  of  low  grade  fur  is  put  on  the 
market.  To  such,  only  the  heaviest  fine 
possible  will  have  any  effect,  and  likewise,  a 
fine  should  also  be  imposed  upon  the  buyer 
of  these  pelts. 

In  Algonquin  Park  it  is  rumored  that 
trapping  m^y  be  discontinued.  The  question 
then  arises,  what  is  going  to  happen  along  the 
two  lines  of  railroad  that  run  through  the 
park?    Beaver  will  block  every  culvert  unless 
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IVER  JOHNSON 

SAFETY  AUTOMATIC 

REVOLVER 


Imagine  your  child 
in  danger 

Picture  this  ruffian  in  your  yard.  Could 
your  wife  protect  the  little  ones,  and 
herself?  What  would  she  do? 

Keep  an  Iver  Johnson  Revolver  in  your 
home.  No  danger  of  accidents.  Jolts,  jars, 
thumps,  or  bumps  cannot  discharge  it. 
You  can  even  "Hammer  the  Hammer." 

Piano-wire  heat-treated  springs,  that 
haven't  the  breaking  tendencies  of  flat 
springs,  keep  this  revolver  ready  for  instant 
use.   Quick,  sure,  accurate  in  action. 

•  All  calibres.  Hammer  and  hammerless  models. 
Regular,  Perfect  Rubber,  and  Western  Walnut 
grips.  If  your  dealer  hasn't  in  stock  the  particular 
model  you  want,  write  us. 

IVER  JOHNSON'S  ARMS  &  CYCLE  WORKS 
157  River  Street,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 
99  Chambers  Street,  New  York     717  Market  Shreet,  San  Francisco 


Three  interesting  book- 
lets full  of  information, 
FREE.  Write  today  for 
the  one  that  interests  you. 
"A"— Firearms;  "B"— 
Bicycles;  "C" — Motor- 
cycles. 


FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY 


Iver  Johnson  Champion  Single  and 
'Double  Barrel  Shotguns  combine 
accuracy  and  dependability,  and 
are  moderately  priced. 


Iver  Johnson  Truss- 
Bridge  Bicycles  are 
world-famed  for 
easy  r  i  d-in  g  , 
strength,  and  dur- 
ability. Models  and 
prices  to  suit  every- 
one- 
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kept  in  check  along  these  roads.  Only  iast 
November,  beaver  Hooded  the  railroad  two 
and  half  miles  east  of  Joe  Lake  station  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  road  bed  was  almost  des- 
troyed and  had  the  rangers  not  taken  a  few 
of  these  beavers  out,  there  might  have  been 
seiious  wrecks.  This  situation  is  going  to 
continue  as  the  beavers  come  down  the 
streams  from  the  ponds  on  higher  lands. 
Wherever  there  is  an  opening  for  them  to 
make  a  home,  there  they  will  be  found  and  as 
the  railroads  follow  the  valley  along  the  rivers, 
the  beavers  are  bound  to  come  to  the  lower 
streams. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  persons  who 
believe  no  trapping  should  be  done  in  the 
park  but  that  the  natural  increase  should  be 
allowed  to  spread  out  and  feed  the  country 
around  the  park.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
the  lands  for  a  certain  distance  outside  the 


park  should  be  allotted  into  districts  md 
leased  to  trappers  at  a  regular  rental  to  be 
paid  into  the  government   treasury,  this 

revenue  to  take  the  place  of  the  monies  now 
obtained  by  sale  of  furs  taken  in  the  park. 

Then  there  are  those  who  believe  a  certain 
amount  of  fur  can  be  taken  each  season  and  by 
alloting  each  ranger  a  limited  number  of 
pelts  to  take  at  the  proper  season,  a  very 
superior  quality  of  fur  would  go  to  the  market. 
It  was  suggested  that  a  small  bonus  be  given 
for  all  well  dressed  packs  brought  in  to  head- 
quarters, as  well  as  a  prize  for  the  two  best 
prepared  bunches  of  pelts  brought  in.  Tkis 
was  the  idea  of  a  prominent  fur  dealer. 

In  throwing  out  these  hints,  the  writer  has 
endeavoured  to  give  them  as  they  were  presen- 
ted to  himself  for  consideration  and  they  are 
passed  on  to  the  various  game  clubs,  etc.,  in 
the  same  spirit. 


Robert  G. 

AS  any  person  who  is  familiar  with  this 
will  tell  you,  outfitting  is  no  joke, 
unless  you  have  it  reduced  to  a  perfect  ' 
system,  which  is  difficult.  The  why  and 
wherefore  of  it  is  this:  Tohave  everything  you 
really  require  and  nothing  that  you  don't. 
Of  course  the  foregoing  is  the' formula,  it  is  an 
entirely  different  matter  to  rigidly  adhere  to 
this  principle. 

As  to  what  should  be  taken  on  a  trip  depends 
largely  on  the  manner  of  transportation,  as 
well  as  other  things.  Again,  the  quantity 
taken,  particularly  of  equipment,  is  not  so 
important  as  the  quality,  for  everything 
should  be  selected  with  the  idea  of  serving 
exactly  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 
On  a  short  time  into  a  district  easily  reached 
by  train,  etc.,  this  is  not  so  important,  but 
when  one  goes  on  a  trapping  trip,  say  in  the 
fall  and  comes  out  again  in  May,  taking 
everything  he  will  need  during  these  months 
in  the  one  trip,  it  is  mighty  important  that 
the  equipment  and  provisions  he  takes  at  a 
cost  of  much  labor  and  expense,  be  exactly 
what  is  required  to  keep  him. 

As  the  big  game  hunting  season  will  be  here 
shortly,  we  will  consider  first,  the  outfit 
necessary  for  such  a  trip.  It  will  be  under- 
stood that  equipping  for  a  hunt  of  this  kind, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult as  outfitting  for  a  trapping  expedition 


tting 

Hodgson 

for  the  reason  that  railroads  are  near  at  hand 
to  bring  the  stuff,  even  if  the  stores  are  dis- 
tant. 

On  such  a  trip,  what  is  more  important 
than  the  arm  that  is  to  drop  the  quarry? 
And  without  going  into  too  many  technical 
terms;  into  velocities  and  trajectories  and  so 
forth,  we  will  consider  briefly  the  big  game 
rifle. 

Most  hunters  are  partial  to  a  certain  make 
of  arm,  sometimes  because  of  the  make  and 
other  times  because  of  the  action.  There  is 
the  lever  action,  trombone  or  slide  action  and 
bolt  action  and  each  one  has  its  own  particu- 
lar list  of  advocates.  Without  the  least  doubt, 
the  bolt  action  is  the  strongest  and  safest 
action  on  the  market.  This  is  proved  not 
only  by  overload  experiments  but  by  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  only  arm  used  by  any 
country  in  warfare.  Some  hunters  who  have 
never  tried  out  the  bolt  action  and  who 
accordingly  do  not  know  its  advantages 
are  under  the  impression  that  it  is  awkwrard 
and  slow  to  handle.  This  is  surely  wrong  for 
it  is  one  of  the  fastest  actions  made  and  once 
acquainted  with  it,  few  will  change  it  for*other 
styles. 

I  believe,  however,  that  the  least  loss  of 
time  and  aim  is  with  the  trombone  action 
rifle.    It  requires  no  changing  of  the  hands  or 
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Clean  Burning 

—with  never  a  speck 
of  residue  to  blow  back 
in  your  face  or  foul 
the  surface  of  your 
barrel  are 

SHE 

SMOKELESS 
SHOTGUN  POWDERS 


"The  proof 
is  in  the  shooting 


If 


E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc, 

Sales  Department 
Rifle  and  Shotgun  Powders  Division 
•         WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE 


Cleaner  Burning 
Uniform 
Waterproof 
Higher  Velocity 
Less  Pressure 
Better  Pattern 


Make  this  test 
yourself 

Cut  open  a  shell  loaded 
with  "DuPont,"  pour  the 
powder  on  a  piece  of  glass 
and  light  it.  Note  that 
combustion  is  practically 
complete.  There  is  no 
heavy  black  residue  which 
can  do  so  much  to  spoil 
the  pleasure  of  your 
shooting. 
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position  to  eject  the  empty  shell  and  reload, 
it.  being  a  straight  action. 

The  lever  action  is  preferred  by  many  and 
it  has  its  own  advantages.  Some  hunters 
would  not  think  of  substituting  it  for  any 
other.  As  I  said  before,  each  arm  has  its 
devotees  and  only  a  great  calamity  or  a 
spectacular  display  of  a  new  and  special  arm 
serves  to  change  them.  Practically  all 
standard  arms  on  the  market  to-day  are 
similar  so  far  as  good  qualities,  and  accuracy 
are  concerned.  Any  difference  in  power  is 
due  to  the  cartridge. 

The  30-30  is,  I  am  safe  in  saying,  the  arm 
used  most  for  deer  hunting.  It  is  also  the 
arm, the  trapper  most  frequently  carries.  If 
one  is  hot  expecting  to  shoot  moose,  or  if  so 
only  through  an  accident,  it  is  large  enough 
and  it  has  this  advantage — which  is  a  big  one 
to  the  trapper — that  it  is  a  size  common  to  all 
hunters  and  trappers  and  if  one  runs  out  of 
ammunition,  it  can  usually  be  borrowed. 
The  .303,  .30-25  and  .32  are  much  ki  the  same 
class  even  though  the  .32  and  .35  calibres  are 
used  a  great  deal  for  moose.  The  day  of 
the  low  power  gun  is  past;  both  guns  and  their 
users  are  considered  as  obsolete,  we  must 
now  have  high  power,  flat  trajectory  arms. 

If  one- is  buying  a  moose  rifle,  by  all  means 
get  one.  The  .280  is  a  rifle  for  moose  or  griz- 
zly bear  or  anything  to  be  found  in  North 
America.  One  wallop  from  a  .280  copper 
tube  bullet,  if  it  lands  in  a  spot  at  all  vital, 
means  "the  beginning  of  the  end."  The 
.280  is  a  bolt  action  rifle,  the  lever  or  trombone 
action  is  not  strong  enough  to  use  it.  There 
are  other  cartridges  good  for  moose;  I  mention 
the  .280  because  I  happen  to  be  acquainted 
with  it. 

The' sights  on  a  rifle  play  a  more  important 
part  in  the  hits  and  misses  than  the  average 
person  thinks.  The  Standard  American  rifle 
is  the  poorest  equipped  arm  I  ever  saw  so  far 
as  good  sights  a^e  concerned;  the  sights  com- 
monly furnished  are  little  better  than  a 
"marker,"  Good  sights  are  a  great  aid  lo 
shooting  and  before  the  hunter  goes  to  the 
north  woods  he  should  see  that  his  rifle  is  well 
equipped  with  sights  so  he  can  shoot.  I 
believe  for  north  wood  conditions,  the  gold 
bead  front  and  rear  peep  are  the  best  sights 
going  from  the  point  of  accuracy  and  ease  of 
alignment;  or  the  front  sight  could  be  a 
duplex  and  have  also  an  ivory  bead.  An 
arm  equipped  in  this  way  is  a  far  more  accur- 
ate arm  than  it  was  as  a  stock  model.  You 
don't  have  to  squint  to  get  a  clumsy  rocky 
mountain  rear  sight  under  your  bead;  all  you 
do  is  look  through  (it  requires  no  thought 


or  effort  to  do  this)  your  rear  sight  and  get 
the 'front  bead  on  the  quarry.  A  few  hunters 
will  be  met  with  who  are  still  prejudiced 
against  the  rear  peep;  they  say  they  would 
not  use  them  under  any  consideration,  but 
their  number  is  rapidly  decreasing  each  year. 

Poor  marksmanship  is  due  largely  to 
lack  of  practice.  With  big  game  rifles  this 
is  often  justified  because  the  ammunition 
is  so  expensive  and  when  it  is  also  taken  into 
consideration  that  a  big  game  rifle,  such  as 
the  280  will  stand  only  so  much  use — the 
barrel  I  mean — no  one  feels  like  using  it  foi 
target  practice  to  any  great  extent.  Of 
course  auxiliary  cartridges  can  be  used  in 
some  arms  and  where  they  can  be  they 
should  be,  to  get  proficiency  in  shooting,  the 
next  best  thing  is  to  use  a  smaller  arm  of  the 
same  make  equipped  identically  the  same 
with  sights.  As  an  instance  of  how  this  can 
be  done,  take  the  hunter  using  a  Remington 
rifle.  He  can  get  a  .22  with  the  same  action 
and  equip  it  with  the  same  sights.  In  using 
the  smaller  arm  one  gets  used  to  the  action 
and  the  sights  and  outside  of  the  difference  in 
the  weight  of  it  and  its  bigger  brother  there  is 
no  difference.  The  practice  with  the  small 
arm  is  fully  as  beneficial  as  if  it  were  the 
larger  one.  So  many  people  get  mixed  up 
in  the  big  gun  by  using  a  smaller  rifle  with  a 
different  action  for  target  or  small  game 
shooting. 

The  outfit  recommended  for  a  trip  such  as 
hunters  take  in  the  fall,  is  the  following:  It 
will  be  found  complete  in  every  detail,  cover- 
ing all  points  of  equipment  and  provisions. — 
Individual  outfit  sufficient  for  a  months 
trip  or  more). 

1  suit  of  woolen  clothes. 

3  pairs  woolen  socks. 

1  extra  pair  of  pants  or  overalls. 

2  towels. 

2  woolen  or  flannel  overshirts. 
•1  handkerchiefs. 

1  slicker,  or  a  suit  of  yachtsmen's  oilskins. 

1  pair  strong  boots. 

1  pair  camp  moccasins. 

1  broad  brim  soft  felt  hat. 

1  head  net  or  mosquito  dope. 

1  woolen  sweater. 

1  pair  suspenders. 

1  ditty  bag  and  contents    (toilet  articles* 

etc.) 

1  sleeping  bag  or  bed  roll,  including  blan- 
kets. 

1  pack  harness  for  carrying  personal  outfit. 

if  canoeing  or  on  foot. 
1  water-cooling  canteen. 
1  hunting  knife. 
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ng  the  Big  Buck's 
Tracks 


"Oh,  Al,  look  at  the  size  of  these 
tracks.  Old  Big-foot  surely  left  these 
trademarks  for  no  other  deer  around 
here  could  fill  them." 

"That's  a  good  guess,  John.  They 
say  that  buck  has  carried  off  a  heap  of 
lead,  but  this  new  Hercules  Powder 
I'm  using  is  so  accurate  that  all  I'm 
asking  for  is  one  good  chance — and  I'll 
*be  through  hunting  for  the  season."  » 

HERCULES  POWDER  CO. 

909  King  Street 
Wilmington  Delaware 
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1  waterprciof  safety  mutch  box  (filled). 
1  compass. 

1  pipe  and  lots  of  tobacco. 
1  gun — ammunition  and   fishing  tackle. 
Tent — Cooking  Outfit  etc.,  for  Four  Persons. 

1  tent  (9  x  9  shed  tent  preferably.) 

2  axes. 
ZY2  lbs. 

1  coi!  ]4  inch  hemp  rope. 
1  repair  kit  in  roll. 
1  camp  coffee  pot. 

3  camp  kettles  (different  sizes). 
1  camp  skillet. 

1  bake  pan. 

1  reflection  oven  with  bread  board. 

4  each,  camp  plates,  cups,  knives,  forks  and 

spoons, 
salt  and  pepper  shakers. 
1  each  cook's    spoon  (large)  fork  (large) 

dipper  and  turnover. 
1  whetstone. 

1  combination  can-opener  and  corkscrew. 

1  camper's  cook  book.  ' 

Rations—  Four  man,  ten  days  or  more, 
ample  without  any  allowance  for  fish,  game, 
etc.) 

20  lbs.  self-raising  flour. 
6  lbs.  fresh  biscuit. 
6  lbs.  cornmeal. 
6  lbs.  beans. 
3  lbs.  rice. 

5  lbs.  pork  (salt). 

5  lbs.  bacon. 
10  lbs.  ham. 

15  lbs.  potatoes. 

6  lbs.  fresh  onions. 

ID  lb.  can  preserved  butter. 

3  lbs.  dried  fruits. 

Y2  gallon  pickles  in  vinegar. 

H  gallon  preserves. 

1  quart  syrup. 

1  box  pepper. 


WILD  LIFE,  DESTROYED  CANNOT  BE 
REPLACED. 

No  natural  resource  needs  the  application 
of  greater  foresight  for  its  conservation  than 
our  wild  life.  It  cannot  be  replaced  once  it  is 
destroyed,  and  its  destruction  can  only  be 
avoided  by  wise  prevision.  In  the  past  it  has 
been  an  almost  invariable  rule  to  wait  until 
serious  depletion  of  wild  life  has  taken  place 
before  considering  its  protection.  The 
Migratory  Bird  Treaty,  the  Northwest  Game 
act,  and  the  more  stringent  provincial  game 
acts,  together  with  the  stricter  enforcement 
of  these  regulations  by  game  guardians  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  value  of  wild  life  are 


1  box  mustard. 

lA  lbs.  baking  powder. 

%  lb.  baking  soda. 

^  lb.  baking  soda. 

6  lbs  ground  coffee. 

6  lbs  sugar. 

1  lb.  mixed  tea. 

1  cans  condensed  milk. 

1  sack  salt. 

1  lb.  soap. 

6  boxes  matches. 

1  lb.  cornstarch. 

1  lb.  candles. 

1  jar  cheese. 

1  box  ginger. 

1  box  allspice. 

1  lb.  currants. 

1  lb.  raisins. 

10  boxes  sardines. 

1  screwtop  flask. 

Total  weight  125  pounds. 

For  immediate  use,  take  fresh  bread,  meat 
sausage  and  a  few  eggs  to  last  for  first  two 
days  only.  If  hunting  big  game  and  travel- 
ling by  canoe  or  wagon  pack  eggs  in  pail  of 
salt.  If  travelling  by  pack  train,  eat  eggs 
before  starting. 

Equipping  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  a  trip.  When  a  person  goes  out  on 
an  outing  or  hunting  trip  they  want  good  food 
and  a  vapiety  of  it  in  spite  of  the  primeval 
idea  in  the  wilds.  I  have  been  there  and  I 
know.  I  remember  one  time  existing  for  a 
couple  of  weeks  on  jerked'moose  meat  and 
Indian  cake,  with  tea  and  sugar.  I  wrould 
have  given  anything  to  have  got  something 
fresh,  such  as  fruits  or  vegetables  or  bacon. 
The  variety  of  foods  here  mentioned  with  the 
aid  of  a  camper's  cook  book  and  a  good  cook 
will  furnish  as  much  variety  and  more  good 
meah  than  you.could  get  at  home.    Cum  tux 


evidences  -of  a  more  sympathetic  public 
interest  in  what  is  one  of  Canada's  valuable 
and  most  interesting  natural  resources. 

— Conservation. 


TRUE  GAME  GUARDIAN. 

The  true  game  officer  today  is  more  con- 
cerned in  protecting  such  game  as  remains 
than  in  issuing  licenses  for  its  destruction. 
If  we  are  to  retain  our  game  resources  their 
conservation  must  necessarily  constitute  the 
main  function  of  the  game  officer;  he  must 
be  truly  a  game  guardian  or  warden — Con- 
servation. 
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About  Your  Own  Vigor 

Sent  Free  To  Men 


MR.  READER." 

Here  is  something  I  have  to  otter  you  absolutely  for 
nothing — a  little  private  book  of  special  information 
about  the  legitimate  uses  and  unnatural  abuses  of 
manly  vigor;  about  the  preservation  of  manly  strength 
and  its  possible  self-restoration;  an  illustrated  pocket 
compendium  of  8,000  words,  72  pages  and  30  half-tone 
photographs,  reproductions — which  I  am  very  pleased 
to  send  by  mail,  absolutely  free  of  charge,  in  a  plain, 
sealed  envelope,  to  any  man,  young  or  elderly,  single  or 
married,  who  writes  for  it. 

Over  a  million  of  these  books  have  been  thus  sent  to 
applicants  all  over  the  world  since  my  free  offer  first 
appeared.  Publishers  are  charging  as  much  as  $2  for 
books  on  sex  subjects,  while  my  book  is  free.  There- 
fore, reader,  if  you  would  like  a  great  fund  of  inside 
information  relating  directly  to  the  subject  of  manly 
vigor,  all  put  in  perfectly  plain,  easy-to-read  language, 
with  many  hints  that  you  can  surely  apply  to  your  own 
self  no  matter  how  strong  you  may  be,  or  how  nervous 
or  run-down  you  may  be — if  you  want  to  know  the  facts 
about  this  particular  subject,  given  to  you  without  a 
single  scare,  then  fill  in  the  coupon  below,  send  to  me  and 
receive  my  book,  sealed,  by  return  mail.  In  one  part 
of  this  little  publication  I  describe  a  mechanical  in- 
vention of  my  own,  which  I  call  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer, 
something  you  wear  at  night  as  an  aid  to  the  restoration 
of  lost  or  waning  strength;  but  you  are  not  expected  to 
get  one  of  these  appliances  unless  you  decide  for  your- 
self that  you  want  one.  The  book  is  complete,  and 
there  is  absolutely  nothing  you  are  required  to  buy  or 
pay,  either  now  or  in  the  future.  Therefore,  please 
send  your  name  and  address  to-day.  SANDEN, 
Author. 

MANHOOD!  The  quality  which  rules  the  world  to- 
day. My  friend,  there  .never  was  a  time  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race  when  real,  sturdy  manhood,  manly 
vigor  and  manly  courage  counted  for  as  much  as  they 
do  now,  this  very  minute.  No  matter  what  your  years, 
whether  you  are  20  or  60,  you  must  be  either  entirely  in 
the  race  or  entirely  out  of  it.  It  is  invariably  the  fellow 
who  proves  up  the  strongest  in  this  human  strength  that 
forces  to  the  front,  while  weaklings  stand  aside;  it  is  he 
also  who  is  in  most  demand  and  most  sought  after  by 
women  and  men  in  his  community,  simply  because  he 
radiates  that  marvellous  magnetic  influeiice  which  only 
an  abundant  vigor  and  rugged  manly  health  can  radiate. 
I  believe  any  man  can  hope  to  completely  develop  or 
restore  this  same  vigor  of  manly  strength,  no  matter 
what  his  past  follies  may  have  been,  provided  he  is 
willing  to  REALLY  MAKE  THE  EFFORT;  and  pro- 
vided, of  course,  he  is  not  weighed  down  by  extreme 
old  age  or  is  not  incurably  diseased.  To  my  mind,  the 
road  of  the  one  who  wants  more  vigor  is  perfectly  plain. 


Manhood  Wins  in  A^l  Walks  of  Life 


but  it  is  a  road  that  any  man  MUST  travel  if  he  attains 
the  highest  ideals  in  respect  to  his  own  manhood.  See 
information  in  my  free  book. 

As  to  the  SANDEN  Vitalizer,  previously  mentioned, 
will  say  it  is  a  little  mechanical  appliance,  weighing  but 
a  few  ounces,  which  you  wear  at  night.  This  Vitalizer 
generates  and  sends  forth  a  certain  soft,  penetrating 
force  which  I  call  Vitality.  It  apparently  drives  this 
Vitality  into  your  nerves,  blood,  muscles  and  organs  as 
vou  sleep.  It  is  quieting  to  the  nervous  system — or,  at 
least,  so  users  say.  Men  write  that  it  takes  pain  out 
of  the  back  and  restores  vitality  in  90  days.  Remember 
the  general  information  of  the  free  book  is  independent 
of  this  Vitalizer,  and  you  are  not  expected  to  get  one  of 
these  little  appliances  unless  you  want  to.  You  can 
write  me  later  as  to  that  if  you  so  desire.  With  special 
attachments,  my  Vitalizer  is  used  by  women  as  well  as 
men  for  rheumatism,  kidney,  liver,  stomach,  bladder 
disorders,  etc.  If  you  live  in  or  near  this  city  I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  have  you  call  in  person  at  my  office, 
where  you  may  see  and  test  the  Vitalizer  free  of  charge. 
Satisfaction  guaranteed  in  every  case.  Or  if  incon- 
venient to  call  do  not  fail  to  write  for  free  booklet. 


TO  GET  FREE  BOOK  PLEASE  USE  COUPON 

If  you  live  too  far  to  call,  or  if  you  cannot  call,  please  fill  in  the  coupon  below  and  send  it.  You  will  receive 
free,  sealed,  by  return  mail,  our  72-page  illustrated  book,  containing  8,000  words,  a  complete  compendium  of  use- 
ful information  for  men,  young  or  elderly,  single  or  married,  who  want  the  truth  about  the  subject  of  vital  strength, 
its  preservation,  its  possible  self-restoration  and  its  legitimate  uses  and  wanton  abuses.    You  get  it  all  free. 


The  Song  Sparrow 


Robert  Page  Lincoln 


ALTHOUGH  the  plaintive  note  of  the 
bluebird,  as  it  flutters  from  post  to  post 
is  one  of  the  first  heard  in  the  spring,  it 
is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  worm-hearted 
warble  of  the  song  sparrow  as  it  alights 
on  some  bush  or  tuft  of  grass,  and, lifting  its 
bill  to  heaven,  pours  out  a  veritable  flood  of 
melody  which  sometimes  does  not  cease  for 
an  hour.  No  sooner  has  it  left/its  perch,  than 
it  assumes  another  in  another  locality  and 
again  brightens  the  bleak  March  or  April 
day  with  its  golden-tongued  selection.  Now 
soft  and  low,  now  stronger  in  depth  and 
feeling;  now  hushed  and  deliciously  medita- 
tive comes  the  joyous  strain  across  the  fields, 
■until,  although, the  sun  shines  not,  there  is 
brimming  light  over  all  and  the  chilly  wind 
takes  on  the  balmy  feel  of  a  breath  from  the 
tropical  southlands.  One  pauses  reverently 
in  the  roadway  to  look  and  listen,  loathe,  to 
disturb  the  singer  as  it  lavishly  scatters  its 
unalloyed  cheer  to  all  sides.  The  farmer  as 
he  drives  by,  reins  in  to  a  walk  and  bends  an 
ear  to  catch  the  notes  freely  given  and  smiles, 
nodding  his  head.  The  seeding  days  will  soon 
be  at  hand;  again  the  black  loam  will  be 
turned  by  the  plow  and  the  season  of  plant 
growths  will  be  under  way.  Throughout  the 
countryside  the  glad  news  goes:  "Well,  John, 
I  saw  a  song  sparrow  this  morning,"  or 
''That's  nothing;  I  counted  ten  of  them  in  my 
field  this  morning,"  or  at  the  dinner  table,  the 
farmer  to  his  wife:  "Mary,  the  song  sparrows 
have  returned,  so  I  guess  I  better  get  at  my 
machinery."  And  Mary  turns  to  the  window 
and  looks  out;  her  heart  rises  with  a  thrill;  a 
burden  seems  to  fall  from  her  weary  shoulders. 
The  grim  cold,  days  of  winter  have  been  all 
too  long;  the  tasks  all  too  numerous.  But 
now  there  is  a  revival  for — the  song  sparrows 
Jiave  arrived. 

Through  the  seasons  that  this  cheerful  one 
is  with  us,  it  does  not  fail  in  its  singing.  In  the 
rapture  at  the  time  of  their  courting  and  during 
the  days  of  their  nest  building  other  birds 
sing  with  exquisite  whole-heartjedness  but  all 
too  soon,  as  the  brood  comes  on,  their  singing 
ceases  abruptly  and  they  engage  themselves 
wholly  in  the  duties  of  parenthood,  their  souls 
of  music  hushed  in  the  face  of  the  sterner  or- 
deals of  life.  But  not  so  the  song  sparrow. 
Its  canary-like  song  is  ever  to  be  heard  and 
though  three  broods  a  year  are  brought  forth, 
the  hungry  mouths  clamor  to  be  filled  with 


succulent  insects; still  the  song  sparrow  sings 
and  sings  and  sings.  He  sings  as  he  sits 
beside  the  female  bird  as  she  covers  the  eggs, 
as  I  have  observed  from  close  concealment, 
hours  at  a  stretch.  He  brings  her  insects  and 
feeds  her  and  then  sings  again  for  her  benefit 
which  is  natural  for  it  is  said  that  music  and 
song  with  your  meals  aids  in  digestion.  Only 
does  he  cease  singing  as  he  takes  his  turn  at 
keeping  the  eggs  warm,  in  which  the  female 
eases  her  wings  and  forages  far  and  wide  for 
insects  for  his  meals.  As  a  parent,  the  male 
song  sparrow  has  all  the  virtues  and  none  of 
the  faults  of  the  sex;  such  industriousness, 
such  faithfulness,  such  devout  and,  withal 
wholesome  joy.  Our  fields  and  waysides 
without  them  would  be  bereft;  our  loss  would 
be  complete! 

"When  the  song  sparrows  first  arrive," 
says  Nuttall,  "while  the  weather  is  yet 
doubtful  and  unsettled,  the  strain  of  song  it 
employs  appears  contemplative,  and  is  often 
delivered  in  a  peculiarly  low  and  tender 
whisper  which,  when  hearkened  to  for  some 
time,  will  be  found  more  than  usually  melod- 
ious, seeming  as  a  sort  of  reverie,  or  innate 
hope  of  improving  seasons  which  are  recalled 
with  grateful,  calm  and  tender  delight.  At 
the  approach  of  winter  this  vocal  trill,  sound- 
ing like  an  Orphean  farewell  to  the  scene  and 
season,  is  still  more  exquisite  and  softened  by 
the  sadness  which  seems  to  breathe  almost 
with  sentiment,  from  the  decaying  and  now 
silent  face  of  Nature."  And  so  beautifulry 
about  this  bird  Blanchan  writes:  "There  is 
scarcely  an  hour  in  the  day  when  its  delicious 
ecstatic  song  may  not  be  heard;  in  the 
darkness  of  midnight;  just  before  dawn 
when  its  voice  is  almost  the  first  to  respond 
to  the  chipping  sparrow's  wiry  trill  and  the 
robin's  warble;  in  the  cool  of  the  morning, 
the  heat  of  noon,  the  hush  of  evening — ever 
the  simple,  homely,  sweet  melody." 

The  song  sparrow  belongs  fo  the  longspur 
family  which  have  elongated  slender  hind 
claws.  It  most  frequently  builds  its  nest 
on  the  ground  under  a  canopy  of  grass,  sunk 
slightly  into  the  surface  and  so  perfectly 
well  hid  that  one  would  be  unaware  of  its 
presence,  did  not  the  female  suddenly  fly 
up  at  too  close  approach.  All  too  often,  the 
farmer  as  he  breaks  new  ground,  turns  down  a 
nest,  although  if  he  is  a  nature  lover,  his  eyes 
are  ever  on  the  lookout  for  it  under  a  tuf^ 
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1  JM&F 


/JyfOWDEBT0f 


That  Meal  at 
the  End  of  a 
Perfect  Ddy 

how  you  enjoy  it 
and  appreciate  the 
fact  that  you  were 
careful  to  make  sure 
of  having  KLIM  in- 
cluded in  the  sup- 
plies. 

KLIM  is  so  light 
and  compact  that 
it  takes  but  little 
space  in  your  kit, 
but  it  does  loom 
big  at  meal  time — 
Wherever  you  go 
make  sure  that  you 
have  plenty  of 
KLIM.  Any  grocer 
can  supply  you. 
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of  grass  and  will  then  make  a  detour  to  pre- 
serve it  and  will  thrust  into  the  soil  a  stick  to 
mark  its  place  so  that  it  will  not  be  disturbed. 
The  nest  is  made  with  exceeding  care  and 
although  I  have  noted,  hundreds  upon  hun- 
dreds of  them,  have  yet  to  find  one  that  was 
not  skillfully  lined  and  woven  with  horse-hair. 
The  cleanliness  of  the  bird  is  a  marvel.  Not 
one  speck  of  refuse  will  one  fino!  in  it;  if  any 
occurs,  it  is  carried  away  along  with  the  egg 
shells.  But  although  the  song  sparrows 
bring  forth  three  broods  of  lusty  youngsters  a 
year  the  same  nest  is  never  used  again.  Their 
cleanly  habits  are  such  that  they  must  build  a 
new  one  or  they  will  not  be  supremely  content. 
The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number  having  a 
bluish-white  background  coloration  touched 
up  with  red-brown  streaks;  often  lavender 
streaked  and  sometimes  the  eggs  are  so 
covered  with  streaks  and  specks  as  to  almost 
obliterate  the  blue-white.  In  coloration,  the 
song  sparrow  is  grayish-white  as  to  breast, 
streaked  as  it  is  with  dark  brown;  the  back 
is  brownish-gray  touched  up  with  rufous 
streaks;  a  brown  stripe  occurs  at  the  sides 


of  the  throat.    The  head  is  brown  on  which 
occur  three  longitudinal  grayish  bands. 
The  song  sparrow  is  generally  found  around 

sedgy  and  swampy  places,  also  along  the 
waysides  as  well  as  the  uplands  and  fields. 
In  the  heat  of  summer  the  swampy  places,  and 
along  streams  and  bogs  attract  its  attention. 
It  is  one  of  our  most  persistent  insect  des- 
troyers but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  appreciated  as 
it  should  be.  One  thing  is  certain:  cats 
destroy  thousands  of  song  sparrows  and  I 
am  bold  to  state  that  the  cat  is  now  its  worst 
enemy.  Nesting  on  the  ground  it  is  of  course 
at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  this  respect. 
Occasionally,  it  is  true,  if  there  are  enemies  in 
numbers  about,  the  song  sparrow  builds  in 
low  bushes  and  even  in  trees  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  it  places  its  nest  on  the  ground  on 
the  uplands  or  in  the  pastures. 

In  holding  the  lens  of  observation  to  the 
song  sparrow  and  its  benefit  to  man  as  an 
insect  destroyer,  one  cannot  help  but  be 
reminded  of  Andrew  Lang's  admonition  to 
mankind:  "Thus  on  Earth's  ball,  to  the  birds 
you  owe  all,  yet  your  gratitude's  small,  for  the 
favours  they've  done!" 


Trained  Intelligence 

R.  H.  MgNair,  m.d. 


WHILE  I  have  never  yet  been  accused  of 
becoming  fanatical  upon  any  one 
subject  that  the  mind  had  been  espec- 
ially interested  in,  there  are  just  a  few  themes 
that  have  engaged  more  or  less  serious  intens- 
ity of  thought.  One  of  those  subjects  is 
superior  mento-physical  preparedness.  And, 
because  of  my  great  and  abiding  love  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  life  and  habits  of  the  real 
sportsman,  living  in  accordance  with  the 
simple  laws  and  requirements  of  generous 
dame  nature,  not  a  little  practical  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  interesting  question  of 
developed  efficiency,  along  the  various  lines 
of  sport  in  the  wilds  of  nature. 

Then  too,  that  same  interest  has  been 
supported  from  time  to  time  by  entertaining 
perusal  of  the  many  good  stories  in  Rod  and 
Gun,  from  such  good  sportsmen  as  Robert 
Page  Lincoln  and  the  artistic  sportsman 
F.  V.  Williams,  who  has  placed  the  handsome 
bear  and  the  bob-cat's  pictures  on  the  out- 
side covers  of  Rod  and  Gun,  as  if  there  to 
stand  guard  against  the  intrusion  of  curious 
readers.    Also  many  interesting  stories  have 


been  read  from  the  sportsman-wanderer 
Bonnycastle  Dale,  who  even  scrapes  the  old 
ocean  bed  for  new  specimens  of  interest.  All 
of  these  men  clearly  demonstrate  that  same 
important  element,  mento-physical  co-ordina- 
tion. And  without  the  same,  the  would-be- 
sportsman  cannot  hope  to  qualify,  neither  can 
any  other  man  who  attempts  attainment  to  a 
high  degree  of  accomplishment.  Daniel  Web- 
ster, of  dictionary  fame,  defined  co-ordination 
as — "That  which  produces  harmonious  resu- 
ults."  Hence  with  that  same  definition  to 
start  from  we  may  contend,  without  the  least 
danger  of  being  controverted,  that  real  normal, 
mento-physical  development  means  simply 
co-ordination  to  a  completely  normal  degree 
of  organic  functional  harmony.  Now,  if 
some  one  should  object  to  the  latter  formula, 
on  the  ground  that  it  listens  too  technical,  it 
would  be  very  simple  and  easy  to  say  that,  in 
order  to  attain  to  the  highest  degree  of  divine- 
ly purposed  mento-physical  development  (the 
normal  work  of  mind  and  muscles  in  perfect 
harmony)  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
human   organism   shall   work,    operate  as 
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Canadian  National  Railiuaiis 


Vacation  Plans 

Whether  you  plan  to  fish,  hunt,  or 
merely  'loaf the  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways will  direct  you  to  ideal  vacation 
spots,  to  real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin 
streams  and  unspoiled  big  game  country  in 


NOVA  SCOTIA       NEW  BRUNSWICK 
NORTHERN  QUEBEC  AND  ONTARIO 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


For  descriptive  literature  apply  to 
nearest  Canadian  National  Rail- 
ways Agent  or  write: 

C.  K.  HOWARD,  General  Tour- 
ist Agent,  Toronto. 


KEEP  YOUR  GUN  CLEAN! 
HOPPE'S 

NITRO  POWDER  SOLVENT 

No.  9 

(Trad*  Mmrk  Reotstertd\ 
For  Cleaning  High  Power  Rifles.  Shot  Guns 
and  Firearms  of  all  kinds.  REMOVES  and 
PREVENTS  RUST.  It  will  neutralize 
acid  residue  of  Smokeless  Powder  and 
prevent  corroding. 
Sold  by 

The  D.  Pike  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. 
The  J.  H.  Ashdown  Hardware  Co.,  Winnipeg 
Wood,  Alexander  &  James,  Hamilton. 
McLennan,  McFeely  <fc  Co.,  Ltd.,  Vancouver 
E.  G.  Prior  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Victoria. 
TUdalls  Limited,  Vancouver 

FRANK  A.  HOPPE,  2314  N.  8TH  ST.,  PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Sole  Manufacturer. 


Gives  you  a  feeling  of  real  comfort  and 
the  assurance  of  perfect  protection  while 
exercising.  Opening  beneath  Patent 
flap  A.  Small  amount  of  material  be- 
tween thighs  C.  Perfect  pouch  B.  Welt- 
bound  webbing.  Can  be  cleaned  by 
boiling  without  injury  to  rubber.  Fits 
perfectly.  Can't  rub  or  chafe.  Finest 
quality  elastic  webbing.  Ask  your  dealer, 
and  if  be  will  not  supply  you  with 
MIZPAH  JOCK  No.  44,  send  us  $1.00 
and  waist  measurement  and  we  will  send  by  mail. 

The  Walter  F.  Ware  Co,   Dept.  C,  Phila.,  Pa. 

Makers  of  the  Celebrated  Sanito  Suspensory  No.  50 


ITHACA  WINS 


George  Hansell 
won  the  live 
bird  cham- 
pionship of 
Pennsylvania 
twice  with 
an  Ithaca 
double. 


George  ca.i 
kill  more 
birds  or  break 
more  targets 

with  an 

Ithaca. 


Catalogue 
Free 

Double  guns 
for  game  $45  up 

Single  barrel 
trap  guns  $75 

"up 

ITHACA 
GUN  CO. 
Ithaca,  N.  V. 

Box  13 
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smoothly  as  a  well  equipped  and  adjusted 
automatic  mechanism. 

Hence,  as  the  complex  human  organism  is 
arranged  for  the  performance  of  various  and 
many  different  functions,  it  may  be  readily  seen 
how  very  important  it  is  that  a  complete 
development  for  normally  co-ordinated  or- 
ganic functional  harmony  is  had. 

There  are  many  experienced  sportsmen  who 
have  had  amusing. experiences  in  witnessing 
the  total  lack  of  that  same  co-ordination,  as 
illustrated  in  the  nervous  condition,  of  total 
loss  in  self-control  that  it  is  commonly  known 
as  "buck  fever." 

However,  as  not  a  few  good  sportsmen  have 
experienced  in  their  very  early  try  at  the 
great  game,  that  same  buck  fever  bug  will 
inevitably  get  a  grip  upon  their  nervous 
system,  until  the  mento-physical  develop- 
ment reaches  the  point  of  fairly  normal  co- 
ordination. Just  to  illustrate,  from  a  little 
personal  encounter — A  fairly  large  black  bear 
was  being  chased  by  an  immense  non-descript 
pack  of  dogs — as  a  quite  youthful  sportsman, 
I  had  been  placed  in  a  favorable  position  for 
getting  a  good  shot.  Bruin  came  lumbeiing 
along  on  a  fairly  good  schedule  time,  but  1 
did  not  shoot.  The  bear  was  later  bagged  by 
a  well  co-ordinated,  experienced  sportsman. 
As  it  was  known  that  the  chase  had  passed  by 
my  run-way,  the  question  was  asked  me — 
"Why  did  you  not  shoot?" — and  the  answer 
was  promptly  given  thus — "Simply  because  1 
could  not  control  my  arms  sufficiently  to 
even  point  thegun  toward  the  running  bear." 
— "Oh  yes,"  replied  the  good  sportsman — 
"just  another  case  of  buck-fever,  but  never 
mind  lad,  you  are  a  comer  all  right  and  some 
day  you  will  develope  the  necessary  self 
control  to  shoot  anything." 

Though  I  could  not,  at  that  early  period, 
comprehend  the  great  importance  of  superior 
development — for  high  class  organic  funct- 
ional harmony,  the  good  sportsman  friend's 
kindly  words  made  a  very  definite  impression 
on  the  young  mind.  And,  at  a  later  period  1 
had  acquired  the  ability  of  "self  control  to 
enable  me  to  shoot  anything." 

It  is  also  an  interestingly  important  fact 
that  this  same  condition  of  superior  mento- 
physical  development  runs  through  the 
entire  line  of  an  efficient,  active  man's  life. 
Simply  because  of  the  incontrovertable  fact 
that  trained  intelligence,  with  the  high  cjegree 
of  organic  co-ordination,  is  the  true  basis  of 
accomplishment.  One  more  illustration  may 
be  here  offered,  from  a  memory  that  comes  to 
me  from  the  long  ago.  There  was  a  good 
friend  sportsman.who  had  an  intense  fondness 


for  rifle  shooting,  so  much  so  that  he  gave  up 
the  shot  gun,  even  though  he  had  been  a  most 

excellent  wing  shot. 

After  having  dpne  a  great  deal  of  practice 
with  the  repeating  rifle,  the  sportsman  friend 
developed  the  fad  of  doing  quick  shooting 
from  horse  back  and  frequently  at  running 
targets.  Finally,  during  one  season  of  fine 
deer  shooting,  that  same  sportsman  succeeded 
in  bagging  just  eleven  running  deer  from  fif- 
teen shots — delivered  from  the  back  of  a 
well  trained  hunting  horse.  The  record  made 
was  quite  authentic  and  well  established, 
hence  there  was  no  guess  work  or  stretching 
the  score.  ^ 

To  the  many  admiring  friends  of  that 
good,  generous  hearted  sportsman,  that  deer 
record  shooting  stood  out  as  a  elear  demon- 
stration of  the  highest  order  of  co-ordination. 

For  when,  it  was  considered  that  the  deer 
was  usually  on  the  fast  run,  often  ahead  of  a 
fast  running  pack  of  hounds — that  the  shots 
were  frequently  made  in  cover  and  that  the 
sportsman  delivered  his  shots  from  the  back 
of  a  good  mount  that  had  to  be  more  or 
less  guided  in  the  effort  to  head  off  the  chase 
and  get  into  just  the  right  position  for  accurate 
shoodng — there  had  to.  be  high  class  work. 

Then,  along  with  the  process  of  constant 
practice  for  developing  the  thought  co-ordin- 
ation, in  the  all  outdoors,  with  simple  healthy 
surroundings,  there  comes  in,  necessarily, 
the  superior  exercise  for  developing  the  entire 
muscular  system. 

Relative  to  the  matter  of  excellent  physical 
health,  tremendous  activity  and  indomitable 
endurance,  I  can  personally  attest  to  the 
wonderful  advantage  derived  to  the  entire 
organism,  from  the  simple,  but  very  inde- 
pendent life  in  the  wilds. 

Hence,  for  wh'atever  has  been  attained  to 
in  the  important  matter  of  trained  intelli- 
gence, for  the  various  accomplishments  of 
the  temporal  life,  while  steadily  striving  to 
qualify  for  the  great  eternity  of  God,  I  can 
frequently  have  great  pleasure  in  raising 
my  old  hunting  cap  in  grateful  acknowledge- 
ment to  generous  dame  nature,  for  the 
beneficent  advantages  she  has  given,  for 
the  great  work  of  mento-physical  co-ordina- 
tion. A  very  successful  modern  business 
man,  a  multi-millionaire  said — "A  man  may 
become  weary  of  travelling  in  either  a  palace 
car  or  a  palatial  yacht,  he  may  even  grow  tired 
of  the  pomp  of  living  in  a  palatial  home,  but 
there  is  just  one  thing  that  any  manly  man 
will  never  grow  weary  of — and  that  is 
ACCOMPLISHMENT!" 
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"TheOutdooreman's  Handbook 

is  a  320-page  book  that  contains  authoritative  up-to-the-minute 
information  covering  every  phase  of  hunting  and  fishing  and 
outdoor  life.  It  is  the  most  complete,  and  consequently  the 
most  valuable,  book  of  its  kind  that  has  ever  been  published. 
There  are  399  subjects  cross  indexed  for  instant  reference. 

Chapters  include:  "Camping  and  Transportation,  Equipment, 
Medicine,  etc.";  "Big  Game  Hunting";  "Wood  Craft" ;JkR;fies 
and  Pistols";  "Shot  Guns";  "Trap  Shooting";  "Wing  Shooting".; 
"Camp  Cookery";  "Dogs";  "Trout  Fishing";  "Bass";  "Muscal- 
longe";  "Salt  Water  Angling";  "Miscellaneous  Angling  Data" 
"Fishing  Records";  "Game  Laws." 

This  book  has  been  the  companion  of  thousands  of  sportsmen  on  their  hunting 
and  fishing  and  camping  trips,  and  has  rendered  them  invaluable  service  in  the 
assembling  of  their  equipment,  and  to  thousands  more  it  has  given  hours  of 
enjoyment  as  reading  matter. 

The  book  is  stronaly  bound  in  heavy,  canvas  covers,  is  printed  on  good  paper 
with  excellent  typography  and  is  profusely  illustrated,  I  f  not  used  to  prop  up  the 
camp  table  or  throw  at  the  dog  it  w!1l  last  a  lifetime. 


is  in  every  respect  a  superior  magazine.  Scores  of  thousands 
of  sportsmen  prefer  it  above  all  other  outdoor  publications. 
The  new  32-page  form  of  fine  Rotogravure  printing  adds 
greatly  to  its  general  attractiveness. 

The  departments  of  "ARMS,  AMMUNITION  AND  TRAP 
SHOOTING,"  "FISH  AND  FISHERMEN"  and  "THE 
KENNEL"  are  giving  more  extensive  service,  and  to  a  larger 
number  of  readers  than  ever  before. 

There  is  no  question  that  FIELD  AND  STREAM  will  be  of  genuinepractica! 
value  to  you  and  will  give  you  hours  of  keenest  pleasure  every  month.  The 
6portsman  who  reads  FIELD  AND  STREAM  reads  it  regularly.  The  sports- 
man who  does  not  read  FIELD  AND  STREAM  simply  denies'  himself  one  o* 
thereal  pleasures  oflife. 

FIELD  AND  STREAM'S  Eleventh  Annual  Prize  Fishing  Contest  is  now 
on.  You  wilt  find  full  details,  including  a  complete  list  of  over  $3,000  worth  of 
prizes,  in  the  current  issue.  If  you. expect  to  do  any  fishing  this  year,  by  all 
means  learn  .about  this  contest. 

The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook  and 
7  Issues  of  Field  and  Stream 
Value  $3.25  for  Only  $2.00 ! 

Tear  off  the  coupon  below,  NOW! 


MAKE  YOUR   $2   BILL  A  LUCKY  ONE! 


Field  and  Stream, 

25  West  45th  St.,  New  York. 


Send 
I  enclose  $2. 


,  -.  1921. 

one  copy  of  the  Outdoorsman's  Handbook  and  seven  issues  of  Field  and  Stream,  for  which 


CANADIAN  SUBSCRIBERS  ADD  25  CENTS  TO  COVER  POSTAGE 


Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms 

T.  Ware 


Coprinus  atramentarus. 
Sectional  view.    Natural  size. 


Showing  the  stage  at  which  it  begins  to  melt  into  the  black  inky  fluid  so  characteristic  of 

this  species. 

The  blackening  process  begins  at  the  margin  of  the  cap  and  spreads  toward  the  centre 
until  the  whole  of  the  cap  becomes  involved  when  it  forms  into  black  inky  drops  and  falls  to 
the  ground  blackening  everything  beneath  it. 

By  this  time  the  cap  has  become  expanded  so  as  to  appear  nearly  flat  and  the  edge  may  be 
curled  upward  and  the  cap  may  be  split  into  many  pieces  from  the  outside  toward  the  centre. 
They  are  not  fit  for  food  at  this  time. 
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MARRIES  Imptemeni 
Needed  by  Every  Gun  Owner 


Hardest  use  has  proved  the  real 
worth  of  Marble's  Equipment. 

Every  hour  in  the  great  outdoors  calls 
for  the  use  of  Marble's  Equipment. 

Each  article  merits  your  confidence. 

Here  are  shown  a  few  items — the  line  in- 
cludes various  styles  of  Safety  Pocket  and 
Camp  Axes,  Hunting  Knives,  Waterproof 
Matchbox,  Compasses,  Broken  Shell   Extractors,  Nitro 
Solvent  Oil,  Front  and  Rear  Gun  Sights,  Gun  Rods  and  Cleaners, 
Anti-Rust  Ropes  and  Recoil  Pads. 

Jointed  Rifle  Rod 

*When  screwed  together  it's  as  solid  as  a  one-piece  rod — can't  wobble,  bend  or  break.  Three 
brass  sections,  with  two  steel  joints,  steel  swivel  at  its  end.  May  be  had  in  brass  or  steel — 
26,  30  and  34  inches  long.    State  caliber  and  length  wanted,  $1.25. 

Rifle  Cleaner 

Thoroly  cleans  without  injuring  the  finest  rifle  Efttd  removes  all  lead,  rust  or  powder  residue. 
Made  of  sections  of  softest  brass  gauze  washers  on  a  spirally  bent,  spring  tempered  steel  wire 
— may  be  attached  to  any  standard  rod.   State  caliber  wanted,  60c.    Shown  at  left. 

Anti-Rust  Ropes 

When  saturated  with  oil  they  prevent  barrel  rusting  or  becoming  pitted.  One  oiling  will 
last  for  years.    For  shotguns  or  rifles,  60c;  revolvers,  30c.   Give  gauge  or  caliber  wanted. 

Nitro  Solvent  Oil 

_  This  wonderful  oil  will  keep  sportsmen's  equipment  free  from  rust — it  quickly  dissolves  the 
residue  of  all  powders.  A  perfect  lubricant.  2  oz.  bottle  35cj  6  oz.  can  65c;  by  mail  10c extra. 

Most  good  stores  handle  Marble's  Outing  Specialties  —  if  your 
dealer  can't  supply  you,  order  by  mail.    Enclose  draft  or  money  order. 

Send  for  Marble's  Catalog 

MARBLE  ARMS  &  MFG.  CO.        581  Delta  Ave.       GLADSTONE,  MICH. 
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OPERATIONS 
UNNECESSARY 

HEPATOLA  removes  Gall  Stones,  cor- 
rects Appendicitis  in  24  hours  without  pain. 
Registered  under  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Act. 
$6.50 

SOLE  MANUFACTURER 

Mrs.  Geo.  S.  Almas 

230  4th  Ave.  S.       Saskatoon,  Sask. 

Box  1073 


CI  IDCI  Hooking  is  Sure  Catching.  This  Hone 
O  U  KL!    Makes  Every   Strike  "FISH-SURE" 


Made  of 

"CARBORUNDUM" 

Bones  old  or  Dew  hooks,  razor  sharp,  in 
jiffy,  to  they  penetrate  "INSTANTLY"  at  the 
slightest  touch.  Make  certain  that  you  "brins;  homethe 
bacon"  next  season  by  buying  your  BOOK-HONK  today, 
at  any  hardware  or  sporting  goods  store.  5c  a  jyear— 
that's  all  it  costs  when  you  diyide  its  cost  by  its  life, 
4-inch  size  used  for  hooka,  knives,  etc.,  75c;  35i-inch 
60c;  leather  case  85c  extra.  Descriptive  circular 
sent  free  on  request. 

THE  COLUMBUS  SPECIALTY  CO. 
Ospt.  K  Columbus.  Ohio 


NEWFOUNDLAND 

A  Country  of  Fish  and  Game.  A  Paradise  for  the  Camper  and  Angler.  Ideal  Canoe  Trip*. 

The  country  traversed  by  the  Newfoundland  Government*  Railway  Commission  system  is  exceedingly  rich  in  all  kind 
of  fish  and  game.  All  along  the  route  of  the  Railway  are  streams  famous  for  their  SALMON  and  TROUT  fishing 
Also  Caribou  barrens.  Americans  who  have  been  fishing  and  hunting  in  Newfoundland  say  there  is  no  other  country  in 
the  world  in  which  so  good  fishing  and  hunting  can  be  secured  and  with  such  ease  as  in  Newfoundland.  Information 
together  with  illustrated  Booklet  and  Folder  cheerfully  forwarded  upon  application  to 

F.  E.  Pittman.  General  Passenger  Agt.  Newfoundland  Government  Railway  Commission,  St. John's  Nf  Id. 


The  People's  Heritage 


"Algonquin" 


IF,  in  the  making  of  Ontario's  Highlands, 
Nature  had  in  mind  what  we  call  parks; 
places  of  beauty,  grandeur  and  wonder; 
places  of  rest,  recreation  and  inspiration, 
realm  of  unspoiled  nature,  primeval  forests 
of  hemlock,  cedar,  spruce,  birch  and  stately 
pines,  silvery  streams,  crystal  lake,  and  cat- 
aracts making  their  noisy  way  over  rugged 
rocks,  Algonquin  region  must  surely  be  one 
of  them. 

The  first  and  the  main  reason  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  Algonquin  park  and  other 
provincial  parks  throughout  the  province  was 
for  the  preservation  of  the  timber  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  natural  forest  conditions. 
This  included  the  opportunity  for  the  forestry 
staff  of  the  department  of  Lands  ana  Foiests 
to  study  natural  reforestation  conditions  and 
to  bring  about  gradually  a  policy  that  would 
prove  beneficial  in  this  regard;  not  only  so 
far  as  the  parks  themselves  were  concerned 
but  to  the  northern  portions  of  the  province  in 
general. 

The  preservation  of  the  forests  in  Algon- 
quin park  has  been  a  difficult  one,  inasmuch 
as  almost  the  entire  park  was  covered  by 
timber  licenses  authorizing  the  cutting  of  not 
only  pine  but  such  woods  as  spruce,  hemlock, 
black  and  yellow  birch,  cedar,  black  ash  and- 
tamarac.  A  number  of  these  licenses  have 
been  repurchased  by  the  government  but 
there  is  yet  a  large  portion  of  the  paik  under 
license  for  these  classes  of  timber.  If  the  park 
is  to  be  preserved  in  its  natural  condition  and 
the  destructive  methods  of  timber  operations 
eliminated  with  the  almost  inevitable  fires 
which  follow,  the  government  must  take  steps 
to  blot  out  these  licenses  or  repurchase  these 
rights. 

The  importance  of  the  forests  in  this  park 
and  in  other  parks  is  unknown  to  the  majoiity 
of  people  in  the  province  but,  it  is  only  proper 
to  state  that  without  the  natural  forest  in 
Algonquin  park,  the  Muskoka  waters  and  the 
waters  flowing  to  the  Ottawa,  as  well  as  those 
flowing  to  Lake  Nipissing  and  the  French  River 
and  the  waters  flowing  south  would  be  prac- 
tically dried  up  after  the  spring  freshets. 

(The  oldest  nation  on  earih,  China,  in  its 
absence  of  forests  and  consequent  deteriora- 
tion of  climate,  is  furnishing  us  at  the  present 
moment,  with  a  striking  example  of  the 
penalty  which  must  be  paid  for  a  senseless 
destruction  of  the  forests.    Persia,  once  one 


of  the  granaries  of  the  east,  is  barren  and 
desolate  over  a  large  extent  of  the  country.) 

The  Lands  and  Forests  Department  is 
engaged  in  a  work  of  national  importance  in 
which  every  citizen  of  our  province  has  a  direct 
interest.  'It  is  imperative  that  the  forests 
be  preserved  for  their  influence  on  climate 
fertility  and  water  supply. 

The  second  and  plausible  reason  is  that 
Algonquin  and  other  provincial  parks  were 
conceived  and  instituted  for  all  time  as 
national  playgrounds  and  game  sanctuaries 
where  wild  game  can  live  and  breed  unmolest- 
ed in  their  own  natural  habitat. 

These  park  lands  were  withdrawn  from 
settlement  and  private  exploitation  and  de- 
dicated by  act  of  parliament  as  national 
parks  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people.  The 
destruction  of  the  forests  is  a  cruel  thing  at 
best.'  Commercialism  has  its  benefits  no 
doubt,  but  commercialism  may  become 
vandalism  and  prove  itself  a  curse  when  it 
destroys  things  of  beauty  and  things  that 
cannot  be  replaced. 

Practically  all  the  territory  within  the  park 
limits  and  that  'which  may  be  acquired,  is 
public  land  of  little  value  commercially,  but 
of  great  value  lor  park  purposes.  Its  natural 
beauties  are  great  and  varied;  it  forms  a 
natural  game  sanctuary  and  within  its  borders 
are  some  of  the  finest  trout  streams  in  the 
world.  The  parks  are  essentially  recreation 
grounds  and  serve  as  health  resorts  only  in  so 
far  as  they  provide  opportunities  for  out-door 
life. 

Overworked  business  and  professional  men 
and  all  who  need  rest  and  recuperation  find 
here  forms  of  recreation  that  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  the  restoration  of  health  and 
strength.  No  hunting  is  permitted  within 
its  borders  and  fishermen  must  secure  a  permit 
to  fish  with  hook  and  line  only. 

The  tourist  may  stop  at  the  hotel  or  camps* 
or  he  may  make  his  camp  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest.  He  is  free  to>  come  and  go  as  he 
will,  subject  only  to  the  regulations  that  look 
to  the  protection  of  the  forest  and  its  wild 
inhabitants. 

Legislation  is  essential  to  the  proper 
management  of  our  national  forest  reserves 
and  every  one  who  has  the  interests  of  the 
beauty  spots  of  our  province  at  heart,  should 
assist  the  government  in  its  endeavor  to 
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NORTHERN  ONTARIO 

A  Vast  New  Land  of  Promise 

This  vast  new  land  of  promise  is  one  degree  South  of  Winnipeg,  and  is  big  enough  to  include  the  six  New 
England  and  four  Middle  States  of  the  American  Union. 

Aside  from  its  immense  resources  in  timber,  mineral,  waterpower,  fish,  game  and  scenery,  NORTHERN 
ONTARIO  contains  millions  of  acres  of  fertile,  arable  land  fit  for  mixed  farming  which  may  be  had  by  re- 
turned soldiers  and  sailors  in  160  acre  blocks  free;  to  others,  18  years  and  over,  50  cents  per  acre. 

Already  there  are  thousands  of  miles  of  colonization  roads  and  steam  railways  spreading  like  a  spider's 
web  over  a  huge  part  of  that  immense  forest-robed  territory. 
For  free  d  sciptive  literature,  write 

HON.  MANNING  DOHERTY,  H.  A.  MacDONELL, 

Minister  of  Agriculture  Director  of  Colonization, 

Parliament  Bldgs.,  TORONTO,  CANADA 


THE  HUNTER 
knows 
the  value  of 
MINARD'S 


CLLISONGray.awell 
^  known  Nova  Scotia 
e,  writes : 

"Have  used  MINARD'S 
LINIMENT  in  my  home, 
hunting  and  lumber  camps 
for  year*  and  consider  it  the  best  white 
liniment  on  the  market.  I  find  that  it 
gives  quick  relief  to  minor  ailments, 
such  as  Sprains,  Bruises  and  all  kinds 
of  wounds.  Also  it  is  a  great  remedy 
for  coughs,  colds,  etc.,  which  one  is 
liable  to  catch  when  log  driving  and 
cruising,  during  the  winter  and  spring 
months.  I  would  not  be  withou 
MINARD'S  LINIMENT  and  cannot 
recommend  it  too  highly." 


r 


MINARD'S 

LinimenT 


YARMOUTH,  N.S 


19 


BRACE,  McKAY  &  CO.,  Limited 

SUMMERSIDE,  P.E.I. 

Extra  heavily  galvanized  after  woven 
English  "Red  Label"  Fox  Netting— made 
specially  to  order. 


Netting  unrolls  flat  and  hangs  without 
bagging  or  sagging.  All  rolls  full  width 
and  guaranteed  full  length  of  150  ft. 

Write  or  wire  your  orders  to 

The  Largest  Dealers  in  Fox  Netting 
in  America 
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preserve  them  for  the  edification  and  recrea- 
tion of  the  people. 

In  view  of  the  rapid  deforesting  of  the 
United  States,  we  must  recognize  the  necessity 
of  preventing  further  inroads  in  our  own 
forest  reserves  and  take  steps  to  assist  nature 
by  artificial  reforestation. 

The  pioposed  amendments  of  the  Parks 
Act,  provides  for  fine  or  imprisonment  for 
injury  to  trees  or  natural  objects,  for  arson 
or  molestation  of  wild  life  of  any  kind  within 
the  park  boundaries. 

 (E.  G.)  In  the  United  States  there  are 

forty  two  national  parks  set  aside  and  main- 
tained as  play-grounds,  game  preserves  and 
out-door  sanitariums  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people. 

Eight  of  the  forty-two  parks  are  for  the 
express  purpose  of  breeding  buffalo,  to  keep 
for  posterity  some  of  the  specimens  of  its  big 
game  that  once  roamed  the  Continent  ten 
million  strong.  In  the  year  of  1888  only  891 
buffaloes  existed  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  (according  to  the  American  Bison 


Society).  To-day  there  are  3120  live  buffalo 
in  the  U.  S.  and  4250  specimens  in  Canada. 

All  of  these  national  parks  in  the  U.  S. 
are  under  the  administration  and  control  of 
the  secretary  of  the  Interior.  The  acting 
superintendent  reports  to  the  secretary  on  all 
matters  of  administration.  No  fire  arms  are 
permitted  in  the  parks,  the  rangers  function 
as  police,  game  and  fire  wardens  and  are 
separate  and  distinct  from  game  and  fish 
commissions. 

The  Lands  and  Forests  department  of  our 
government,  supervised  by  conscientious  and 
and  capable  men,  thoroughly  alive  to  the 
importance  of  the  work  in  hand,  are  striving 
for  and  accomplishing  wonderful  results  in 
preserving  our  natural  resources,  forests  and 
game  from  exploitation. 

Naturally  the  game  Department  should  be 
under  the  Forestry  department  where  it  was 
born.  The  game  is  but  the  by-product  of  the 
forest,  part  and  parcel  of  the  woodlands. 

With  the  passing  of  the  forests  its  wild 
inhabitants  are  gone  forever.  Protect  the 
forests. 


Annual  Meeting  of  the  Winnipeg  Fishing  Club 


That  the  Winnipeg  Fishing  Club  will  have 
a  great  influence  for  good,  especially  in  matters 
pertaining  to  conservation,  was  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  all  that  were  present  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  club,  held  on  March  8th.  The 
report  of  the  secretary  treasurer  showed  a 
good  balance  with  which  to  start  the  season. 
His  report  of  the  past  year's  activities  proved 
very  interesting  to  the  many  new  members 
that  were  present.  An  announcement  that 
the  club  has  leased  an  island  in  Lake  Brereton 
was  received  with  pleasure. 

A  letter  from  the  Department  of  Marine 
and  Fisheries  to  the  effect  that  the  department 
has  arranged  to  have  Lake  Brereton  inspected 
by  a  competent  member  of  the  Biological  Board 
to  determine  the  suitability  of  the  lake  for 
black  bass,  was  read.  Should  the  report  be 
favorable,  the  members  will  do  all  that  is 
possible  to  get  the  fish  for  stocking.  The 
president  gave  a  very  able  address,  laying 
particular  emphasis  on  the  need  for  stocking 
barren  waters  near  the  city.  He  also  pointed 
out  the  fact,  that  every  member  of  the  club 
can  do  something  to  better  conditions,  set  a 
sportsmanlike  example  to  all  who  go  fishing, 
and  make  known  to  all  and  sundry  the  aims 
and  objects  of  the  club. 


Reading  from  the  Fishery  regulations  as 
they  apply  to  Manitoba,  the  president  pointed 
out  that  the  close  season  is  from  the  fifteenth 
day  of  April  to  the  last  day  of  May,  both  days 
inclusive  in  each  year.  This  came  as  a 
surprise  to  many,  as  the  angling  season  is 
generally  started  on  the  twenty-fourth  of  May 
at  least  as  far  as  the  Red  River  is  concerned. 
It  was  also  pointed  out  that  it  is  contrary  to 
the  law  to  fish  within  twenty-five  yards  of 
any  fishway.  Speaking  on  this  subject,  the 
president  impressed  upon  the  members  the 
necessity  of  obeying  the  law  themselves  and 
seeing  that  others  did  likewise.  With  a 
strict  enforcement  of  the  law  at  Lockport 
during  the  coming  summer,  a  rapid  improve- 
ment in  the  numbers  and  size  of  the  fish  taken 
at  that  point  can  be  looked  for. 

A  motion  that  the  officers  of  the  club  be 
heartily  thanked  for  their  services  during  the 
past  year,  was  carried  unanimously. 

Election  of  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
resulted  as  follows: 

President,  J.  E.  Costello;  Vice-presi- 
dent, Leach;  Secretary-Treasurer,  W.  Carter, 
P.O.  Box  2333,  Winnipeg.;  Executive,  A. 
Foster,  E.  Groves,  W.  B.  Gee,  N.  Parker,  H.  C. 
Pearce,  W.  S.  Raymond. 
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CANADA  Calls  IJou! 

Vacation  Land  of  Ideal  Summer  Climate 


Hay  fever  is  unknown  in  this  clear,  pine- 
and-balsam  scented  air.  Unlimited  terri- 
tory to  choose  from — cloud  tipped  moun- 
tains and  rugged  foothills  inviting  explora- 
tion; wide  valleys  of  woods  and  streams 
and  wild  flowers;  turquoise  lakes  with 
sandy  beaches;  the  restful  relaxation  of 
camp  life  or  the  luxury  of  the  finest  hotels. 

In  Canada,  your  Ideal  Vacation  is  realized; 
Algonquin  Park — Muskoka  Lakes — Georgian  Bay 
— Lake  of  Bays — Kawartha  Lakes — Timagami — 
Nepigon — Quetico — Minaki — Lower  St.  Lawrence 
ana  Maritime  Provinces.    Fishing,  boating,  bath- 


ing, golf, 
of- doors. 


A  summer  playground  in  the  great  out- 


Jasper  Park,  Alberta,  and  Mount  Robson  Park, 
British  Columbia,  embrace  the  scenic  mountain 
wonders  of  the  Dominion. 


For  full  information  and  illustrated  literature  write 


C.  E.  Horning 
District  Passenger 
Agent 
Union  Station 

Toronto,  Ont. 


E.  C.  Elliott 

District  Passenger 
Agent 
Bonaventure  Stn. 
Montreal,  Que. 


Fishing,  Hunting  and  Camping 

Real  fishing  and  hunting  in  virgin  streams  and 
unspoiled  big  game  country  in  NOVA  SCOTIA, 
NEW  BRUNSWICK,  QUEBEC,  ONTARIO, 
ALBERTA  and  BRITISH  COLUMBIA.  For 
full  information  write  G.  T.  Bell,  Passenger  Traffic 
Manager,  Grand  Trunk  Railway  System,  Montreal. 


RUSH  TANGO 
PRIZE  WINNERS 

GET  LIKE  THIS 

One  of  the  Largest  Bass  caught  in  1920.  Guess 
its  weight  and  get  3  Rush  Tangos 
Free,  Aug.  1,  1921. 


Professionals,  amateurs,  women,  and  even 
children  are  making  record  catches  of  all  kinds 
of  game  fish,  trolling  or  casting  with  the 

Rush. 
TaitcioMiroiows 

REGISTERED  TRADE  MASK 

The  liveliest  bait  that  floats.  They  wiggle,  dive 
and  swim  like  a  minnow  in  action.   The  Tangos 

f[et  the  big  ones — Bass,  Pickerel,  Pike,  Muscal- 
unge,  Lake  Trout  and  Brook  Trout. 
Price,  standard  colors  in  S.  O.  S.  Midget  and 
Troutango  models,  75c  each;  in  regular  junior 
and  tiger  models,  85c. 

The  TROUTIGER  madei^) 

Is  a  new  fly  rod 
bait — a  killer  for 
trout  and  small- 
mouth  bass.  No 
bigger  than  a 
good  fat  cricket, 
but  livelier  than 
any  cricket  you  ever  saw,  75c  each;  set  of  four 
assorted  colors,  $3.00. 

VICTORY-FINISH  RUSH  TANGO 


A  dazzling  combination  of  gold  and  silver, 
iridescent  blended  colors — artistically  de- 
signed. Lures  game-fish  when  other  baits  fail. 
Price,  $1.00. 

At  Your  Dealers  or  Post  Paid  Insured. 

Money  Order  or  Stamps,  mailed  direct. 
Illustrated  Catalog  in  Colors 
with  Instructions  serat  FREE. 


J.  K.  RUSH 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


R  Street 


Combination  Game  Sancturies  and  Public  Shooting  Grounds 


E.  R.  Kerb 


THE  most  important  and  enthusing 
question  to-day  before  Ontario  sports- 
men is  that  of  combination  game 
sanctuaries  and  public  shooting  grounds. 
Such  realities  do  not  "just  happen"  but  are 
gradually  brought  into  being  by  serious 
interested  and  concerted  efforts  properly 
applied.  Previous  to  a  realization  to  the 
fullest  extent  of  such  a  commendable  univer- 
sal policy  by  the  governments,  undoubtedly 
the  sportsmen  of  Ontario  feel  that  they  are 
duty  bound  to  immediately  carefully  and 
conscientiously  consider  the  organization 
in  each  county  of  the  province  of  efficient  and 
effective  wild  life  conservation  associations 
to  rally  round  and  co-operate  with  the  law 
enforcing  authorities  of  the  province,  and 
Dominion  of  Canada  as  a  whole.  In  the 
formation  of  such  associations,  the  organizers 
undoubtedly  will  be,  well-advised  to  go  slow 
and  assure  themselves  that  their  organization 
is  officered  with  fair-minded  and  deep-thinking 
men  with  a  complete  knowledge  of  the  habits 
and  requirements  of  wild  life  and  having  at 
heart  the  real  and  best  interests  of  game  and 
the  noble  sport  of  game  shooting  in  our  sports- 
mens'  paradise. 

The  posted  farm  lands  of  to-day,  and  monop- 
oly by  the  wealthy  and  favored  few  of  a 
spacious  and  important  marsh  lands,  can  be 
traced  to  the  wilful  destroyers  of  rural  proper- 
ty and  stocks  and  to  an  uncontrollable  desire 
and  instinct  by  gunners  to  kill  every  living 
thing  to  a  point  of  extinction  and  devastate 
the  haunts  of  game  and  sport  of  Canadian 
sportsmen.    The  rambling  over  marsh  lands, 


searching  out  the  hiding  places  of  the  last 
species  of  killable  game,  or  their  nests;  instead 
of  seating  oneself,  as  a  peaceful  and  law-abid- 
ing citizen,  in  a  comfortable  blind  and  patient- 
ly await  a  chance  at  the  passing  flocks,  or 
twos  to  threes  as  they  fly  swiftly  by,  has 
resulted  in  the  flushing  out  of  the  birds  only  to 
seek  other  marshes  not  so  thickly  populated 
with  humans  and  free  from  the  "devastating 
cry  of  the  guerilla  of  destruction." 

Education  in  game  protection,  and  rational 
utilization  of  wild  meat,  is  making  rapid 
progress  throughout  North  America.  The 
necessity  of  game  sanctuaries  over  the  land 
need  no  longer  be  discussed;  that  fact  is 
conceded  by  protector  and  killer  alike.  But 
the  question  of  increasing  to  the  general 
shooting  public  of  benefits  accruing,  and  to 
accrue,  from  sanctuary  protection,  such  as 
the  Miner  in  the  vicinity  of  Kingsville,  and 
government  (public)  expenditures  in  connec- 
tion therewith,  is  worthy  of  deeper  thought 
and  consideration  than  it  has  been  accorded 
by  officials  and  sportsmen  thus  far.  Undoubt- 
edly this  big  question  is  now  causing  govern- 
ment officials,  and  many  sportsmen,  much 
worry  and  concern.  Are  the  sportsmen  of 
Ontario  as  deeply  thoughtful  of,  and  con- 
cerned in  it;  willing  and  ready  to  lend  a 
helping  hand?  Are  the  sportsmen  of  Ontario 
imbued  with  the  benevolent  spirit  of  co-oper- 
ation? There  is  no  pressing  need  for  criticism 
of  officials  in  charge  of  game  matters  in  this 
Province  or  Dominion.  The  officials  in 
charge  of  game  matters  are  seeking  construc- 
tive suggestions  and  co-operation,  and  can  be 
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GUNS  GUNS  GUNS 


Guns  and  Rifles  of  various 
calibres  and  makes  at  very 
special  prices  to  clear.  Write  for 
special  list. 

Get  a  permit  from  your  local  Chief  of  Police 
and  send  to  us  with  order. 


NETS 

100  only  Linen  Gill  Nets,  3  lbs.  each. 
35/3  cord — 12  meshes  deep. 

mesh,  double  selvage. 
At  special  prices  to  clear. 
Write  for  information. 


FLASHLIGHT, 


150  only— Tubular  63^  x  black  case 

nickel  trimmed,  Tungsten  lamp. 

Complete  with  No.  790  Eveready  Batteiy. 

Postage  paid  $1.00  each 


TENTS 

New  Prices  on  Wall  Tents. 

50  only  10  x  12,  7  ft.  6  inch  high,  3  ft.  wall, 
8  ounce  duck,  new  $21.00 

25  only  7  x  9,  7  ft.  high,  3  ft.  wall,  8  ounce 
duck,  new  $15.00 

5  only  Army  bell  tents,  12  oz.  duck,  used  but 
in  good  serviceable  condition,  complete, 
each  $25.00 


THE  D.  PIKE  C2 

123  KING  ST.  E.,  TORONTO 
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relied  upon  to  justly  deal  with  all  fair-minded 
and  thoughtful  citizens'  interested  in  this 
great  question.  Need  I  impress  upon  friendly, 
or  unfriendly,  sportsmen  the  necessity  of 
organization  in  their  respective  counties  of 
sane,  sound  and  constructive  thinking  forces 
to  present  to  the  officials  in  charge  of  game 
matters  in  this  Province  and  Dominion  their 
views  and  human  guarantees  of  constructive 
sympathy  and  co-operation?  Those  officials 
will  not  be  very  slow  in  responding  along  these 
lines  in  behalf  of  game  conservation  and  sport 
for  all  law-abiding  citizens. 

Undoubtedly  it  will  be  necessary  to  tax  the 
guns  with  a  view  to  creating  a  permanent  fund 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  or  leasing  of 
marsh  lands  and  other  lands  in  each  county 
of  theProvince;  for  the  creation  thereon  of  com- 


bination game  sanctuaries  and  public  shooting 
grounds  to  be  carefully  guarded  and  protected 
by  those  allowed  to  hunt  and  shoot  game  on 
the  lands  round  the  sanctuaries. 

The  Essex  County  Wild  Life  Conservation 
Association  aims  to  increase  to  the  shooting 
public  as  a  whole,  the  value  of  the  Miner 
Sanctuary,  and  similar  sanctuaries,  and 
public  expenditures  in  connection  therewith 
and,  at  the  same  time,  increase  the  value  to 
the  country  as  a  whole  of  the  Miner  Sanctuary 
and  similar  protection  and  expenditures. 

Still  the  alarm  clock  is  ringing  in  Ontario. 
Do  you  now  hear  it?  Many  heard  it  the  first 
and  second  times  and  are  in  the  midst  of 
organization  along  thoughtful  and  construct- 
ive lines.    Will  you  do  likewise  and  help  us? 


Wild  Game  Conserval 

Is  the  Government  going  to  act  in  time  or  is 
New  Brunswick  to  lose  its  moose,  deer, 
partridges,  etc.,  as  it  has  its  caribou? 

Three  American  hunters  who  visited  the 
Bald  Mountain  section  counted  300  head  of 
moose,  caribou  and  deer  in  1918  and  in  the 
fall  of  1920,  hunting  over  the  same  territory 
they  counted  10  of  all  kinds.  They  were 
very  much  discouraged  with  the  rapid  de- 
crease and  were  considering  plans  to  go  to 
another  province  in  1921. 

The  1917  official  report  gave  300  caribou  kill- 
ed. The  following  season  10.  If  this  depletion 
is  not  halted  and  every  means  possible 
adopted  to  protect  the  remainder,  the  game 
will  soon  reach  too  low  a  point  to  recover 
over  natural  losses  and  the  rifle. 

Moose,  caribou  and  deer  10  to  12  years  ago 
were  so  plentiful  it  seemed  to  many,  useless 
to  give  them  protection,  but  it  proved  where 
there  is  plenty  of  game,  there  are  plenty  of 
hunters  with  disastrous  results  to  the  game. 

Canaan  River  Territory  in  1910  and  1912 
was  a  hunter's  paradise.  It  was  a  common 
sight  to  see  moose  and  deer  crossing  the 
Transcontinental  Railway  from  Berry  Mills  to 
Chipman.  Not  so  at  present.  What  will 
bring  them  back?  It  looks  as  if  this  would  be 
one  of  the  main  questions  for  the  govern- 
ment's consideration,  the  same  as  it  was  one 
of  the  main  questions  in  Quebec  last  year. 

The  close  season  on  partridge  last  season  in 
many  sections  was  a  farce  and  will  be  without 
proper  support.  It  is  like  granting  a  special 
privilege  to  a  certain  class  who  figure  any- 


ion  iniNew  Brunswick 

thing  they  can  get  is  theirs,  as  soon  as  it  gets 
to  be  worth  going  after  The  close 
season  supported  with  the  Oath  Clause  in  the 
license — as  it  was  first  adopted,  will  save  the 
partridges  both  with  the  big  game  hunter  and 
the  small  game  hunter  near  the  settlements 
where  the  partridge  seem  to  flourish  in  the 
second  growth  to  the  rear  of  the  farmers' 
pasture.  It  also  stopped  the  wholesale 
killing  of  the  cow  moose  and  the  young  bulls, 
who  did  not  have  the  six  pointed  horns. 

Another  very  important  point,  the  Oath 
Clause  as  adopted  the  first  year  added  greatly 
to  the  safety  of  the  hunters,  and  the  public 
can  well  take  notice  in  that  season  not  a  man 
was  shot  in  mistake  for  a  deer;  every  man  had 
to  make  sure  of  what  he  was  shooting  or  face 
the  fact  of  carelessly  shooting  a  man  which 
would  be  a  very  serious  charge  to  meet. 

Mr.  Veniot,  while  speaking  with  the  writer, 
claimed  the  Oath  Clause  one  of  the  best  and 
that  90  out  of  every  100  wrould  respect  their 
oath.  Cannot  the  90  force  the  10  to  respect 
theirs? 

Open  the  season  Oct.  1st,  the  repeating 
law  of  nature  of  the  moose  calls  for  liberty 
up  till  that  time. 

Have  the  following  three  clauses  adopted 
#at  the  present  session  and  a  long  step  will 
have  been  made  to  place  the  game  on  a  con- 
tinuing bases  making  it  worth  while  for  the 
American  sportsman  to  return,  also  pleasing 
many  of  the  best  hunters  and  citizens  of  New 
Brunswick. 
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High  tension  magneto  with  impulse  starter.    No  batteries. 
Perfect  alignment,  easy  starting. 


8  h.p  $325.00    12  h.p  $425.00 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE 

The  ST.  LAWRENCE  ENGINE  CO.  Limited 

BROCKVILLE,  CANADA 


Lauren  tide  House 
Fish  and  Game  Reserves 

Lake  Edward,  P.Q.,  Canada. 

For  your  spring  fishing  trip,  and  fall 
hunting,  come  to  the  well  known  Lake 
Edward  reserves,  trout  and  moose  very 
plentiful,  also  caribou,  bear,  partridge  and 
ducks. 

Guides,  canoes  and  complete  outfits 
furnished. 

Trips  arranged  to  Lake  Mistassini  and 
Hudson  Bay.    Booklet  sent  on  request. 


QUACK !  QUACK !  QUACK ! 

They're  coming  over — "Keep  down."  Now — and  then  it  is  up  to 
you.  Mason's  Decoys  have  done  their  work.  The  flock  of  blacks  have 
been  fooled  by  the  natural  appearance  of  the  Master  Decoys.  It  doesn't 
matter  what  species  they  are — Mason's  fool  'em  every  time.  We  will 
send  a  catalog  on  receipt  of  a  card  from  you. 

MASON'S  DECOY  FACTORY 

5901  Milford  St.  and  P.M.R.R.  Detroit.  Mich- 


Read  This 

Out  Celebrated  Trout  Flies  on 
Looped  Gut,  or  on  Eyed  Hooks 

Size  12,  55c — Size  10,  60c — Size  8,  65c  dozen. 

Dry  Flies  on  Looped  Gut.  or  on  Eyed  Hooks 
Size  12,  80c— Size  10,  90c— Size  8,  $1.00  dozen. 

Catalogue  of  Flies,  Leaders,  Rods,  Reels, 
Lines,  Etc.,  Post  Free 

WHITE  BROTHERS 

17  Water  Street  Liverpool.  England 
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1 —  The  Oath  Clause  in  the  license  as 
originally  adopted: 

2 —  Opening  the  season  Oct.  1st. 

3 —  Stopping  the  sale  of  meat. 
Then^with  a  few  well  placed  game  reserves 


and  live  wardens,  the  game  is  well  on  the  road 
to  protection. 

B  Yours  truly, 

CITIZEN. 
— Moncton  Times. 


CANADIAN  TEAM  FOR  BISLEY 

Ottawa,  April  17. — A  preliminary  choice 
for  the  Canadian  team  of  thirty  officers  and 
men  has  been  warned  for  the  forthcoming 
Bisley  rifle  meet.  A  month  may  elapse, 
however,  before  the  needed  twenty  are 
finally  appointed.  Six  have  been  definitely 
accepted  and  there  has  been  but  one  declina- 
tion so  far.  Acceptances  are  by  Private 
Archie  Wilson,  38th,  Ottawa;  Major  George 
Mortimer,  Guards,  Ottawa;  Major  Fred 
Richardson,  16th  Canadian  Scottish  Victoria; 
Sergeant  G.  M.  Emsley,  48th  Highlanders, 
Toronto;  Gunner  W.  E.  Tingman,  R.  C.  G.  A., 
Quebec;  Staff-Sergeant  H.  R.  Roberts,  Royal 
Grenadiers,  Toronto;  Captain  Fred  Martin, 
Morrin,  is  unable  to  go.  The  team  will  sail 
on  the  Metagama,  from  Montreal  on  June  16. 

The  authorities  at  Bisley  have  notified 
the  general  conditions  under  which  the 
meet  will  be  conducted.  They  differ  little 
from  lart  year's  rules  except  that  for  the 
King's  Prize,  the  score  made  in  the  first 
stage  will  not  be  counted  for  the  prize,  but 
only  to  qualify  for  the  second  stage. 

Miniature  Rifle  Matches. 

The  Canadian  Rifle  League  have  sup- 
plied the  Dominion  Rifle  Association  with  a 
program  of  matches  for  miniature  rifles  to 
be  fired  on  the  D.  R.  A.  (Connaught)  Ranges 
concurrently  with  the  D.  R.  A.  matches  in 
August. 

GOD'S    COUNTRY.      THE    TRAIL  TO 
HAPPINESS. 

At  a  time  when  the  entire  world  is  seek- 
ing a  knowledge  of  life,  through  the 
various  faiths  and  religions,  it  is  a  relief  to  turn 
to  the  beautiful  and  soul-satisfying  message  of 


James  Oliver  Curwood  in  God's  Country,  The 
Trail  to  Happiness.  He  tells  of  a  beautiful 
religion  that  he  discovered  through  his 
contact  with  nature.  It  means  more  to  him 
than  anything  else,  and  he  has  expressed  the 
hope  that  it  may  mean  ihe  same  to  others. 
God's  Country,  The  Trail  to  Happiness  is 
published  by  The  Cosmopolitan  Book  Cor- 
poration, New  York. 


The  above  photo  was  taken  by  L.  0.  Evens 
of  Hearst  on  the  arrival  of  the  three  rangers 
who  were  the  first  to  bring  the  news  of  the 
time  when  the  three  lost  balloonists,  Kloor 
Farrell  and  Hinton  were  to  arrive  at  Mattice 
on  the  Canadian  National  Railway. 

Reading  from  left  to  right,  B.  C.  Roney, 
Chief  ranger  Clarke,  and  Ranger  Trousse. 
These  three  men  are  noted  through  the  north 
for  their  great  snowshoeing  ability,  and  are 
perhaps  the  best  guides  for  miles  along  the 
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B-S-A- 

.22  Bore  Match  Rifle 

Super-Accurate  Target  Pattern 


This  famous  British 
made  rifle,  fitted  with  the 
B.  S.  A.  No.  8  back-sight 
and  No.  19  combination 
foresight,  has  been  used 
for  many  years  by  prac- 
tically every  prize  winner 
in  clubs  and  open  meet- 
ing competitions,  includ- 
ing  many  successful 
competitors  in  the  Cana- 
dian Rifle  League. 

In  the  hands  of  a  good 
shot  this  super-accurate 
rifle  is  consistently  capa- 
ble of  grouping  within  a 
two-inch  circle  at  100 
yards,  or  a  four-inch 
circle  at  200  yards. 

Its  accuracy  is  remark- 
able and,  providing  the 
barrel  is  properly  cared 
v  for,  will  retain  its  accur- 
acy after  firing  many 
thousands  of  cartridges. 
Its  careful  construction 
and  perfect  balance  as- 
sures a  lifetime  of  effic- 
ient service. 

Manufactured  by 

B.  S.  A.  GUNS  LTD. 
Birmingham,  England 
Canadian  Agents 

FRASER  COMPANY 

10  Hospital  St.  Montreal 
Stocks  in  Montreal 


Write  for  Illustrated  Catalog 
and  Rifle  Booklet. 

Sole  Agents  forU.  5.  A. 
PRODUCTION 
EQUIPMENT  CO. 
5-9  Union  Square,  New  Yo 


Sleep  Outdoors  in  Comfort 

KENWOOD 
SLEEPING  BAGS 

Help  you  solve  the  problem 


Soft,  fleecy,  all  wool  coverings  that 
are  warm  and  comfortable  yet 
require  but  little  carrying  space. 
Woven  in  Forest  Green  or  Grey 
— have  no  rest-breaking  buttons, 
buckles,  snaps  or  lacings.  May 
also  be  purchased  with  a  water- 
proof canvas  cover  that  is  tent 
and  bed  in  one. 

The  standard  Kenwood  Bag  weighs  4^ 
pounds.  With  canvas  cover  10  pounds. 
For  cold  weather  a  heavier  bag  may  be  had, 
or  additional  4^  pound  bags  may  be 
inserted. 

May  be  obtained  in  Canada  of 

T.  W.BOYD  c%  SONS,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

J  AS.  WALKER  HARDWARE  CO.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

F.  A.  D  UNK,  Fort  Qu'appelle,  Sask. 
FANJOYSLtd.,  New  Glasgow,  N.S. 

G.  M.  HOLBROOK,  Ottawa,  Ont. 
RICE  LEWIS  &  SON  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
D.  PIKE  c%  CO,,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. 
ROBERT  WRIGHT  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Brockville,  Ont. 

KENWOOD  "Outdoor  Comfort"  Booklet 
describing  other  Kenwood 
products  free  on  request. 


Kenwood  Mills,  Ltd. 

Department  A 

Arnprior,  Ontario 

Products    Kenwood  Mills,  Albany,  N.  Y. 
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T.  C.  Railway.  The  trip  was  of  55  miles  made 
at  night.  There  was  only  one  stop  made  on 
the  trip  for  half  an  hour  to  feed  the  dogs.  Note 
the  smile  on  the  boys  when  they  reached  the 
town  of  Hearst. 


THE  LARGEST  DEALERS  IN  FOX 
NETTING  IN  AMERICA 

Brace,  McKay  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Summerside. 
P.  E.  Island,  is  the  big  hardware  house  that 
for  twelve  years  has  made  a  specialty  of 
handling  only  the  highest  quality  fox  netting 
procurable.  By  persistently  impressing  on 
their  manufacturer  the  necessity  of  making  an 
article  entirely  different  from  ordinary  stock 
quality,  the  stage  has  now  been  reached  where 
the  netting  sold  by  this  reliable  concern  is 
recognized  as  being  in  a  class  by  itself. 
Brace's  have  sold  from  one  roll  to  carloads 
throughout  every  province  in  Canada  as  well 
as  Newfoundland,  the  Yukon  and  numerous 
parts  of  the  United  States.  They  are  justly 
,  entitled  to  their  slogan,  "The  Largest  Dealers 
in  Fox  Netting  in  America." 


THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF  THE 
ST.  LAWRENCE 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun: 

I  would  very  much  appreciate  if  you  could 
give  me  the  name  of  a  party  who  has  personal- 
ly explored  one  or  more  of  the  rivers  that  flow 
into  the  St.  Lawrence  or  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence, from  the  north  shore.  I  am  not 
interested  in  the  rivers  west  of  the  Godbout, 
for  they  have  been  too  much  frequented  by 
lumbermen  and  sp  ortsmen.  Furthermore,  I 
am  not  interested  in  the  coast  but  am  seeking 
for  accurate  information  concerning  the  trout 
fishinjg  and  feathered  game  shooting  up  some 
of  those  rivers  anywhere  from  forty  to  one 
hundred  miles  or  more  from  their  mouths, — 
rivers  east  of  the  Godbout  dov$n  to  and  includ- 
ing the  Esquimaux  River. 

If  you  do  not  know  anyone  who  has  personal- 
ly gone  into  that  country,  I  would  very  much 
appreciate  your  giving  me  the  address  of 
someone  whom  you  think  might  be  personally 
acquainted  with  such  a  parity. 

Thanking  you  for  any  assistance  you  can 
give  me  in  securing  the  desired  accurate 
information,  for  I  am  anticipating  a  sporting 
trip  into  that  country  next  September,  I  am, 
Yours    very  truly, 

H.  J.  Koehler 

Anyone  having  a  personal  knowledge  of  this 
territory  will  confer  a  favor  by  writing  to 
Mr.  Kc  ehler  in  care  of  Rod  and  Gun. — 

Editor. 


CAMPING  AND  WOODCRAFT 

Camping  and  Wooderaft  by  Horace  Kep- 
part.  A  splendid  manual  of  two  volumes 
in  one  book,  is  a  revised  edition  of  his 
book  by  the  same  name,  published  in  1906 
Jt  contains  all  of  the  original  material,  and 
much  new,  and  is  in  very  truth,  'an  encyclo- 
pedia on  living  in  the  open'.  It  gives  splendid 
advice  and  ofFers  suggestions  regarding 
equipment  for  the  vast  numbers  who  go  to 
the  close-at-hand  places,  camping  out  just 
for  the  pleasure  and  healthfulness  of  open 
air,  as  well  as  those' who  seek  the  far-away 
and  almost  inaccessible  beauty  spots. 

The  first  deals  chiefly  with  the  former 
mode  of  outdoor  living,  while  the  second — 
deal  principally  with  camping  and  its  prac- 
tices in  the  remote  and  unfrequented  wilder- 
nesses. Every  sportsman  would  do  well  to 
Carry  a  copy  of  this  book  along  with  him  as 
it  will  give  much  of  benefit  in  wood  crafts- 
manship, being  both  practical  and  instructive. 

"Camping  and  Wooderaft"  is  published 
by  the  MacMillan  Company  of  Canada. 
The  price  is  $3.50  per  copy. 


THE  CANADIAN  ALPINE  JOURNAL  FOR 
1920. 

Beautifully  illustrated  and  containing  a 
wealth  of  information  for  the  mountaineer  and 
nature  student,  the  Canadian-Alpine  Journal 
for  1920  has  just  been  published.  In  addition 
to  the  interesting  personal  articles  telling  of 
thrilling  climbs  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
this  volume  contains  the  reports  of  the  Alpine 
Congress  held  at  Monaco  and  the  Canadian 
Alpine  Club's  1920  Camp.  Among  the  mis- 
cellaneous stories  one  set  of  experiences  en- 
titled, "Climbing  Episodes  of  the  War"  may 
be  singled  out  as  of  especial  interest. 


THE  PISTOL  IS  ONE  OF  THE 
"VOLCANOES" 

Editor,  Rod  and  Gun  In  Canada. 

I  think  I  am  able  to  answer  the  question 
regarding  the  name  of  the  maker  of  the 
repeating  pistol  illustrated  in  your  March 
issue,  as  I  have  one  exactly  like  it  with  the 
exception  that  the  barrel  is  longer  and  the 
butt  comes  down  to  a  flat  end.  The  general 
outline  as  well  as  the  detail  of  the  breech 
action  and  magazine  mechanism  are  exactly 
the  same.  The  barrel  is  stamped  "The 
Volcanic  Repeating  Arms  Co.,  Patent.  New 
Haven,  Conn.,  Feb.  14,  1854." 

Ed.    S.  Phillips. 
Canada  Life  Chambers,,  Montreal  Que. 
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O.  C.  TUTTLE  DEVIL  BUGS 


CANADA 

The  Sportsman's  Paradise. 

The  place  where  the  best  sportsmen 
in  the  country  plan  their  vacations. 

JOBBERS- DEALERS 

Stock  Devil-Bugs.  — ■  They  make 
friends.  They  take  the  place  of  live 
bait.  They  add  an  EXTRA  smile  of 
satisfaction  to  the  day's  pleasure 
AND  THEY  DO  GET  FISH. 

American  anglers  buy  Devil  Bugs. 
Have  them  in  stock  so  as  not  to 
disappoint  them. 


DEVIL  BUGS  SELL  ON  SIGHT 

TRY  A  DOZEN 

Bass  Bugs  made  on  No.  3,  1-0,  2-0, 
and  3-0  ring  hooks.  Trout  Bugs 
made  with  wings.  No.  3,  6  and  8, 
both  ring  and  snell  hooks. 
Price,  any  size.  Set  of  six  $4.50 
or  75c  each. 

The  NEW  DEVIL  MOUSE 

Is  a  Winner  on  big  fish. 
No.  201.  Price  $1.00  each. 


Inquire  of  your  nearest  dealer.  If  he  does  not  handle  them  send  his 
name  and  order  direct  from  our 

General  Sales  Manager, 


Patented  in  Canada,  Feb.  17th,  1920. 


123  State  St.,  Schenectady,  N.Y 


ra^ranc©  ( 

the  charm  of  its  hillside  gardens,  the  glint  of  tropical 
sunlight — are  imprisoned  in  the  little  leaves  that 
come  to  you  dried  and  labelled 


SealBrandTEA 


leaves  awaiting  only  the  boiling  water  from  your  kettle  to 
liberate  all  the  joys  they  hold — to  give  you  a  beverage  that 
will  banish  thirst,  renew  your  energy,  stimulate  and  cheer. 
In  pound  and  half-pound  cartons. 
CHASE  &  SANBORN,  Montreal,  Que. 


The  Airedale  Terrier 

Jim  Glaab 


DURING  the  past  few  years,  much  has 
been  written  of  the  aired  ale  terrier. 
He  has  been  condemned  by  some  as 
worthless,  as  "yellow,"  and  as  lacking  in  hun- 
ting instinct.  In  some  of  our  sporting  maga- 
zines, we  read  articles  like  the  above,  while,  if 
we  turn  over  a  few  pages  of  the  same 
magazines,  we  often  see  a  photo  of  a  full 
game  bag  with  an  airedale  terrier  standing 
guard  over  it.  His  proud  intelligent  look 
plainly  tells  that  he  is  responsible  for  such  a 
good  bag. 

Right  here  the  question  arises,  why  is  it 
that  some  condemn  the  airedale,  while  others 
praise  him  so  highly  as  being  one  of  the  best 
breeds  of  hunting  dogs?  There  are  several 
reasons,  and  without  a  shadow  of  a  doubt,  I 
believe  some  of  the  airedale  men  brought  it 
on  themselves.  They  made  claims  for  the 
airedale  that  could  not  be  lived  up  to  by  any 
dog.  These,  of  course,  were  men  who  were  in 
it  for  what  money  they  could  get,  regardless 
of  satisfying  the  parties  to  whom  they  sold 
their  dogs. 

We  hear  them  say  that  the  airedale  terrier 
can  do  anything  from  hunting  mice  to  killing 
bear.  From  this  statement,  people  with 
only  a  slight  knowledge  of  dogs  are  led  to 
believe  that  if  they  only  buy  a  pup,  he  will 
soon  be  a  great  dog,  that  will  hunt  rabbits, 
coon,  fox,  yes,  even  retrieve  ducks,  to  say 
nothing  of  cleaning  up  a  couple  of  bulldogs 
for  pastime.  They  do  not  realize  that  it 
takes  two  or  three  years  of  hard  work  and 
training  to  produce  a  good  hunting  dog  in 
any  one  game,  to  say  nothing  of  an  all'  round 
dog. 

Some  have  bought  airedales  w7ith  little  or 
no  experience,  taken  them  to  the  woods  or 
marsh  and  expected  them  to  make  good. 
In  a  few  cases  they  have,  but  they  are  up 
against  a  mighty  hard  proposition.  Another 
party  orders  one  from  a  long  distance  and  on 


arrival,  he  is  taken  out  by  a  strange  man; 
he  is  unfamiliar  with  the  conditions  and  will 
do  little  or  no  hunting;  he  is  condemned 
again  and  either  shot  at  sunrise  or  shipped 
back.  At  the  same  time  the  party  who  gave  him 
this  beautiful  trial  is  hammering  the  airedale 
for  all  he  is  worth,  and  once  again  we  hear  the 
old  saying:  "No  more  airedale  for  me." 
He  never  stops  to  think  that  the  airedale  is 
a  one  man  dog  and,  should  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  his  surroundings  before  he 
will  do  his  best  work. 

\Ve  do  not  hear  these  complaints  from  men, 
who  understand  the  airedale  terrier's  disposi- 
tion. 

Remember,  it  takes  time  for  an  airedale 
to  make  up  and  feel  contented  with  a  new 
master,  and  until  he  does,  he  will  be  of  little 
or  no  value.  It  takes  time  and  perseverance 
to  get  best  results.  I  have  bought  many 
hounds  at  stiff  prices  that  were  all  first  as 
represented,  but  it  took  weeks  of  hard  work 
before  any  of,  them  ever  did  real  good  work. 
Again,  I  have  had  medium  priced  hounds 
that  did  not  know  anything  about  hunting 
and  would  not  leave  my  heels.  Howrever,  I 
did  not  condemn  all  hounds  as  a  breed  on 
account  of  these.  They  were  simply  over- 
rated in  ability  by  the  seller.  After  a  few 
weeks'  work,  they  developed  into  fairly 
good  hunters,  which  only  goes  to  show  that 
if  given  a  chance,  they  will  do  their  best. 

If  you  want  best  results,  buy  a  young  dog 
and  train  it  yourself,  or  if  you  want  one 
already  trained,  you  must  pay  a  good  price 
for  him.  A  well  trained  dog  demands  a  good 
price.  Don't  expect  to  get  a  $100.00  dog 
for  $25.00,  and  don't  buy  a  dog  on  ten  days' 
trial.  If  he  is  a  good  one,  the  seller  will  be 
only  too  pleased  to  allow  three  weeks,  which 
in  my  estimation,  is  none  too  long  to  give 
seller,  buyer  and  dog  a  square  chance.  Don't 
knock  a  breed  in  general  for  the  sake  of  one 
dog. 
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JOE  WELSH'S 

CELEBRATED 

Telarana-Nova 

LEADER 

A  Leader  that  is  well 
named  A  LEADER.  A 
LEADER  of  Leaders. 

A  Leader  that  has  LED 
the  largest  trout  and  sa  - 
mon  to  » their  death  this  past  season.  Do  you 
know  the  largest  trout  was  landed  in  Colorado, 
10>i  lbs.,  by  M.  Pawls  of  Meeker  on  a  No.  2  Joe 
Welsh  leader?  The  largest  salmon,  41  lbs., 
landed  by  Judge  Osborne  on  a  No.  2  Joe  Welsh 
Leader.  The  largest  trout  in  So.  Calif.,  32 13  lbs. 
3  oz.,  was  landed  on  a  No.  3  Joe  Welsh  Leader  by 
Joe  Welsh  himself.  O.  S.  Taylor  says  in  the 
American  Field:  "The  only  Leader  I  found  to 
stand  the  fishing  in  the  Soo  were  Joe  Welsh 
Leaders."  Dixie  Carroll  of  national  fame,  says 
they  are  par  excellence.  So  does  a  score  of  our 
best  known  writing  anglers.  Think  of  a  knotless, 
invisible,  strong  leader  in  all  lengths  up  to  9  ft.  in 
6  sizes  with  breaking  strains  from  2)4  to  30  lbs. 
All  quality.  Make  the  weakest  part  of  your 
tackle  the  strongest. 

SPECIAL  OFFER. — I  will  send  you  a  3  ft.  Leader 
for  25c,  6  ft.  Leader  for  50c,  9  ft.  Leader  for  75c,  as 
samples  only,  also  a  sample  card  showing  all  sizes. 

JOE  WELSH 
Pasadena  California 

Distributors  for  U.  S.  and 
Canada. 

Dealers  can  make  good  profits  by 
handling  this  popular  leader. 


HUNTERS  ^TRAPPERS 

YOU  CAN 

DOUBLE    YOUR  DOLLARS 

BY  GATHERING 


ROOTS 


AND 


HERBS 


and  GROWING  MEDICAL  PLANTS 

Ginseng,  $16.00;  Golden  Seal,  $6.00  per 
lb.,  and  many  others. 
The  most  Profitable,  Healthful  and 
Enjoyable 
OUTDOOR  OCCUPATION. 

Write  for  FREE  PARTIC  ULARS  and  Price  List 
of  Seeds  and  Plants. 

O.  A.  TWITCHELL 

Reg.  Ph.  and  Herbalist 
Box  70  WEST  MILAN,  N.H. 


Caille 

Liberty  Drive 
Rowboat  Motor 


There's  a  Caille  Motor  to 
Meet  Every  Purse 

For  you  sportsmen  who  are  still  tugging  away 
at  oars  — making  engines  of  yourselves  because 
you  feel  you  can't  afford  to  buy  one  — here  s 
glad  tidings.  There's  a  Caille  rowboat  motor 
to  meet  your  purse.  We'  can't  all  afford  Pack- 
ards,  but  most  of  us  can  at  least  have  a  Ford.  And 
those  who  can't  afford  a  Caille  Five-Speed  Motor 
can  surely  have  a  Caille 

Liberty  Drive 

ROWBOAT  MOTOR 

It  attaches  to  the  square  stern  of  any  rowboat  in  a  jiffy. 
Will  drive  a  boat  7  to  10  miles  an  hour.  Speed  variations 
are  secured  by  revolving  steering  handle  in  the  hand.  Press- 
ing a  buttonat  end  of  handle  stops  the  motor.  Has  water- 
cooled  muffler  and  weedless  propeller.  Goes  through  weeds 
like  an  eel.  Motor  pivots  in  both  an  up-and-down  and 
sidewise  movement.  Propeller  rises  over  obstructions.  Will 
drive  a  boat  anywhere  it  will  float.  Furnished  with  magneto 
or  battery  ignition.  Send  for  details.  Th<? 


IS  Speed 


%J  Motor 


is  the  finest  rowboat  motor  made.  Provides  five  speeds— 
2  forward,  2  backward,  and  neutral.  Speed  changes  are 
secured  by  raising  or  lowering  steering  handle  in  ratchet. 
When  set  at  neutral  boat_  stands 
still  with  motor  running.  This  motor 
starts  with  a  starter — no  cranking. 
Furnished  with  magneto  built  into 
flywheel  or  battery  ignition.  Has 
water-cooled  muffler  on  exhaust. 
Send  for  catalog.  Describes  both 
motors. 

The  Caille  Perfection  Motor  Co. 
105  Caille  Bldg.    Detroit,  Mich. 

Dealers 

Think  what  havirtg  a  rowboat 
motor  to  meet  every  purse 
means  to  you.  Think  what  it 
means  to  handle  such  widely 
advertised  and  well  -  known 
motors  as  the  Caille  line.  Then 
send  for  our  dealers'  proposi- 
tion. But  act  quick. 


Caille 
Speed 


Tournament  Dates  for  1921. 
Manor  Gun  Club — Clarkson — May  24th. 
Grand  International — St.  Thomas — June 
6,  7,  9. 

Bob  White  Gun  Club — Niagara  Falls — 
June  18. 

Manitoba — Saskatchewan — Brandon — 

June  27,  28. 
Canadian  Indians — Niagara-on-the-Lake 

—June  30,  July  1,  2. 
Alberta — Calgary — July  1,2. 
Eastern  Canada  Championships — Montreal 

—July  11,  12,  13. 


WILLIAM  BARNES'  PERFECT  SCORE  IN  TRO- 
PHY SHOOT. 
Tightened  Hold  on  Klein  &  Binkley  Cup. 
Some  Good  Scores  a^:  Gun  Club  Events. 

Another  record  crowd  of  shooters  journeyed  to  the 
Hamilton  Gun  club  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  19, 
although  the  weather  looked  rather  threatening  in  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon.  The  fifth  event  of  the 
Klein  &  Binkley  handicap  was  run  off,  and  that  was 
sufficient  to  keep  excitement  running  high.  W. 
Barnes  is  taking  no  chances  on  losing  his  hold  on  this 
popular  trophy,  and  put  on  a  straight  score,  giving 
him  the  nice  total  of  118  out  of  125.  M.  E.  Goodale, 
who  has  shown  remarkable  form  during  this  race, 
gained  one  bird  on  M.  E.  Fletcher,  who  was  in  second 
place,  the  former  getting  24  and  the  latter  23.  These 
two  shooters  are  now  tied  for  second  place  with  115, 
and  both  are  ready  for  a  grand  finish.  E.  H.  Sturt 
now  has  fourth  place  all  to  himself,  having  broken  24 
for  a  total  of  113.  C.  Syer  and  H.  Kretschman  each 
have  112.  As  an  idea  of  how  close  this  race  has  been  to 
date,  only  seven  targets  separate  the  first  eight  shooters. 

The  spoon  in  class  A  was  hotly  contested  for,  W. 
Barnes  and  H.  Kretschman  both  getting  25  straight, 
and  in  the  shoot-off  Kretschman  deserved  more  than 
the  spoon,  as  he  again  broke  them  all  and  nosed  in 
ahead  of  the  great  W.  Barnes,  who  got  23.  In  B  class, 
A.  Glover  was  again  up  at  the  top  and  tied  for  the 
spoon  with  22,  but  in  the  toss,  A.  Parmenter  came  out 
on  top.  C  class  shooters  put  up  a  high  brand  of 
shooting  for  the  spoon.  George  Brown,  R.  Dodds  and 
H.  Fletcher  all  getting  23  out  of  25,  and,  owing  to  the 
late  hour,  the  winner  was  not  decided. 

W.  Barnes  had  the  best  score  for  the  ^afternoon, 
breaking  97  out  of  100,  while  George  Beattie  and  J. 
Gomph  got  47  out  of  50.  E.  H.  Sturt  and  H.  Lennox 
were  well  up  with  70  out  of  75. 

K&B 
scores  Shot 
to  date         at  Broke 

W.Barnes   118       100  97 

M.E.Fletcher   115         75  69 

M.E.  Goodale   115         75  59 

E.  H.  Sturt   113         75  70 

H.  Kretschman   112       100  82 

C.Syer   112        75  68 

E.Harris   Ill         75  67 

J.  Hunter   Ill         75  68 

G.  Stroud   109         75  60 

H.  Lennox   108         75  70 

J.Smith   108         50  40 

J.Gray   108         75  62 

H.Fletcher   108         75  63 

N.Long   107         75  59 

C.  Bailey   107         75  60 

J.  Gomph   105         50  47 

D.  A.Konkle   105         50  42 

W.W.Livingstone   105         50  39 

A.  Parmenter   105         50  45 

J.  C.  Stout   104         50  38 

George  Brown   104        50  44 

A.D.Bates   104        75  65 

J.Griffiths   103         50  40 

A.  Glover   101         50  45 

W.L.Smith   97        50  39 


A.  Von  Gunten  

J.  Moyer  

F.  Ellis  

C.  Smith  

C.  Lemon  

George  Beattie  

N.  S.Braden......fc. 

C.  Thomson  

J.  J.  Cline  

J.  Ross  

R.  Parker  

Dr.  Greene  

R. Dodds  

J.  Wr.  Harris  


95 

75 

59 

89 

75 

58 

88 

75 

53 

87 

50 

33 

73 

50 

30 

50 

47 

50 

43 

50 

43 

25 

22 

50 

29 

50 

13 

50 

36 

50 

42 

50 

25 

*  GEORGE  BEATTIE  IN  GREAT  FORM. 

Another  grand  success  was  scored  at  the  Hamilton 
Gun  club  on  Good  Friday  when  the  annual  registered 
tournament  was  run  off  to  a  record  crowd  of  79  shoot- 
ers. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  gale  was  blowing  the  forepart 
of  the  day  the  scores  in  most  cases  were  very  creditable. 
George  Beattie  proved  the  hero  of  the  day  by  setting 
a  pace  that  proved  too  much  for  the  rest.  He  finished 
the  last  three  events  with  a  straight  score  and  came  out 
with  the  grand  total  of  156  out  of  160,  thereby  winning 
high  ayefage  money  donated  by  the  club.  H.  Cooey, 
as  in  last  year's  tournament,  proved  the  runner-up 
and  also  finished  the  last  three  events  straight  for  a 
total  score  of  154  out  of  160.  S.  S.TIopkins,  of  Lewis- 
ton,  N.Y.,  C.  G.  Syer  and  F.  Kerr,  of  Crediton,  were 
all  well  up  to  the  front  with  151. 

As  an  added  event  on  the  program,  20  pairs  of 
doubles  were  shot  off  and  right  here  Court  Thomson 
jumped  into  the  limelight  by  nosing  out  George 
Beattie  and  finishing  in  the  lead  with  36  out  of  40. 
Beattie  broke  35.  R.  J.  Montgomery  and  S.  S. 
Hopkins  got  33  each. 

The  Canadian  Indians  with  a  team  of  10  men  re- 
gained possession  of  their  highly-coveted  flag  by  de- 
feating a  team  of  all-comers,  but  not  without  a  real 
battle,  for  in  the  1,000  targets,  Indians  finished  6 
birds  ahead  with  931,  while  all-comers  got  925. 

There  was  a  remarkable  number  of  long  runs  con- 
sidering the  weather  of  the  early  part  of  the  day,  as 
eleven  men  finished  with  a  straight  run  of  50  or  moie 
as  follows:  H.  Cooey  68,  George  Beattie  63,  C.  N. 
Candee  60,  C.  G.  Syer  57,  N.  R.  Gooderham  56,  R. 
Day,  S.  G.  Vance  and  F.  Kerr  54,  W.  Barnes  52,  S.  S. 
Hopkins  51,  C.  Thomson  60. 

20  Pair1  Shot 
Doubles,    at.  Broke. 

N.Long   160  139 

F.Kerr   160  151 

W.J.Hart   12       160  149 

W.  J.  McCance  -.   160  135 

Jas.  Payne   160  136 

A.D.Bates   160  140 

J.  Hunter   160  148 

J.Gray   160  145 

M.E.Fletcher   160  145 

E.Harris   160  148 

H.  Kretschman   29       160  136 

M.E.  Goodale   24       160  143 

H.Hunsberry   14       160  138 

H.Lennox   160  139 

M.Honsberger   160  110 

S.Sutton   160  148 

Geo  .^Bradley   160  122 

C.  R.Marlatt    160  134 

W.  H.  Bradfield   160  134 

A.  H.  Meadows   160  134 

H.L.Taylor    24       160  124 

H.E.Payne   160  136 

H.Fletcher   160  137 

W.T.Jones   160  118 

R.  H.  Killaly   80  60 

J.  J.  Dodds   60  42 

R.Montgomery    33       160  142 

D.  A.Konkle   27       150  150 

J.Ebberts    160  132 

S.  Cameron   100  86 

R.Day   60  148 

J.  McCausland   23       160  144 
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The  Game  that  is 
always  in  Season 


— the  birds  are  always  on  the  win?  at  the  gun  club.  Clean,  wholesome, 
exhilarating  sport  is  always  awaiting  the  trap  shooter — a  compelling, 
manly  sport  that  keeps  the  nerve  steady,  trains  the  eye  and  brings  the 
shooter  face  to  face  with  real  men. 

Get  into  the  game  today.  Get  out  in  the  open,  away  from  the  grind» 
away  from  the  dull  routine  of  business.  Spend  an  hour  at  the  gun  club  and 
then  go  back  to  business  the  next  day — a  new  man,  physically  and 
mentally. 

This  "sport  alluring"  is  made  complete  if  you  use 

Dominion  Shot  Shells 

the  ammunition  that  assures  satisfaction  to  the  trap  shooter  or  sportsman. 
Every  Dominion  Shot  Shell  is  steel  re-inforced  and  guarantees  the  fullest 
protection  to  the  face  and  eyes  of  the  shooter.  Insist  on  this  when  buying 
trap  loads — whether  you  want  Canuck,  Sovereign  or  Regal. 

The  big  "D"  trademark  insures  dependable  shot  shells  for  all  purposes. 
Look  for  it  on  the  box. 

Dominion  Cartridge  Cq.,  Limited 

Head  Office,  Montreal 
Toronto  Winnipeg  Vancouver 
Halifax  Sudbury 


If  there  is  no  gun  club,  in  your 
town,  write  us.    We  will  help 
you  organize  one. 
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T.H.Baker  

R.  Jordan   20 

George  Beattie    35 

A.  S.  Glover  

W.  Hodges  

W.Hughes  

C.  A.  Lewis  

W.E.Burke   26 

F.  H.Morris   30 

W.  Barnes   28 

H.Cooey   29 

J.  E.  Jennings   29 

S.G.Vance   31 

W.  P.Thomson  

C.Thomson    36 

C.  N.Candee    26 

W.Marshall    28 

H.Newlands   30 

W.  Gooderham   25 

G.  G.  Beatty  

A.  Von  Gunten,  

S.S.Hopkins   33 

J.H.Symmes   

P.Morgan   2 

A.  A.  Laird   30 

George  Anstee   23 

George  Gashmore  

G.  G.Jordan   21 

C.G.  Syer   

C.  Lemon   

J.  Griffiths   

C.Smith  

N.  Gooderham    29 

A.  H.  Patterson  

W.C.Smith  

H.  Graham   

E.  H.Sturt   28 

F.  Church   

G.  J. Jennings  

J.  J.  Cline   

F.  W.  Watson  

A.  Parmenter  

J.E.  Cantelon   30 

A.  M  acglashan   

R.Dodds  

H.  Newman  

W.  Rasberry  


160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
100 
160 
160  , 
160  f 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
160 
100 
160 
100 
160 
100 
60 
100 

:>  20 

80 
100 
80 
80 


116 

142 
156 
138 
135 
140 
145 
149 
144 
147 
154 
150 
150 
149 
142 
150 
131 
143 
141 
109 
68 
151 
138 
136 
148 
144 
146 
144 
151 
92 
115 
124 
145 
118 
129 
79 
148 
72 
91 
74 
47 
85 
16 
56 
82 
60 
68 


HAMILTON  GUN  CLUB. 

The  Hamilton  Gun  club  held  its  regular  shoot  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  although  a  strong  gale  was 
blowing  from  the  south-west,  a  crowd  of  40  shooters 
were  on  hand  and  while  the  scores  in  some  cases  sul- 
fered  in  consequence  others  were  able  to  turn  in  very 
creditable  cards  in  spite  of  the  wind. 

The  handicap  came  to  a  fin:sh  after  the  most  suc- 
cessful and  interesting  contest  in  the  history  of  the  race. 

W.  Barnes,  just  to  show  that  he  is  a  real  sport,  put 
on  a  straight  score  for  the  day's  event  and  won  out 
with  a  total  of  143  out  of  150  targets,  giving  him  a 
margin  of  seven  birds  over  the  nearest  contestant. 
This  was  the  only  perfect  score  for  the  day,  and  con- 
sidering the  wind,  is  deserving  of  notice.  M.  E. 
Goodale,  who  was  tied  with  M.  E.  Fletcher  for  second 
place,  forged  one  bird  ahead  with  22.  Fletcher  got  21 
and  Goodale  beat  him  out  for  second  money  with  a 
total  of  136.  Fletcher  finished  with  135.  Other  good 
scores  were:  H.  Carson  132,  and  H.  Kretschman  131. 

C.  Bailey's  straight  run  of  35  targets  without  a  miss, 
made  in  the  second  and  third  events,  held  good  for  the 
entire  race,  and  to  him  goes  the  long  run  trophy, 
donated  by  one  of  the  members.  This  trophy  did 
much  to  add  to  the  keen  interest  taken  in  the  race. 

W.  Barnes,  by  his  perfect  score,  again  won  the  spoon 
in  class  A,  while  W.  W.  Livingstone,  with  a  score  of 
20  was  the  successful  one  in  B  class.  In  C  class,  Colin 
Smith  sprang  a  surprise  and  broke  23  out  oi  25,  and 
was  well  deserving  of  the  spoon. 

W.  Barnes  had  high  score  for  the  day  with  69  out  of 
75,  while  Nelson  Long  and  Colin  Smith  were  next  with 
88  out  of  100.    The  scores  follow: 

Klein  and  shot  broke 
Binkley  at 

W.Barnes   143         75  69 

M.E.  Goodale   136         75  61 

M.E.Fletcher   135         65  54 

H.Carson   132         50  42 

H.  Kretschman   131       125  104 

H.Lennox  *   130*       75  64 

E.H.Sturt   130         50  35 

J.  Hunter   130         50  40 

N.Long   129       100  88 

C.Bailey   128         50  43 

L.Smith   127         50  41 

Geo.  Stroud  ;   125         50  36 


W.W.  Livingtone   125 

H.Fletcher   125 

A.D.Bates   123 

D.A.  Konkle   123 

J.  C.  Stout   123 

Geo.  Brown   122 

J.Gomph   120 

A.  Glover   119 

A.  Parmenter   117 

J.Griffiths   117 

C.  Smith   110 

W.L.Smith   110 

F.  Ellis..;   105 

T.  Gardiner  

Dr.  Greene  

D.  Terryberry  

H.  Schnick  

A.  Young  

C.  Thomson  

W.P.Thomson  

J.  Barr  


65 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
75 
100 
50 
50 
50 
50 
25 
25 
15 
65 
65 
35 


55 
35 
41 

42 

35 
34 
37 
38 
28 
43 
88 
33 
24 
39 
39 
19 
17 
10 
53 
56 
29 


ST.  HUBERT  CLUB. 

Twenty  gunners  faced  the  traps  in  the  weekly  shoot 
of  the  St.  Hubert  Gun  Club  at  the  New  Orchard  Beach 
traps  on  Saturday  afternoon,  March  12.  Shattering 
forty-eight  out  of  fif  tv  targets.  Tom  Baird  carried  off 
the  Class  A  spoon  and  the  nigh  gun  honors  of  the  day. 
His  handicap  of  two  in  the  competition  for  the  Bedard 
deerhead  sent  him  into  a  tie  with  Walter  Monk, . 
the  latter  winning  out  in  the  shoot  off  by  twenty-two 
to  twenty.  M.  J.  Runge  annexed  the  Class  B  spoon. 
Owing  to  the  small  attendance  of  Class  C  shooters 
there  was  no  third  spoon. 

Tom  Baird  and  S.  E.  Sangster  lifted  the  McCallum 
Trophy  from  Norman  Brownlee  and  Jack  Heney  by  a 
margin  of  eight  birds.  The  defeated  tandem  im- 
mediately entered  a  challenge  for  the  prize.  In  this 
event  Heney  showed  weak  against  the  right  hand  birds 
which  resulted  in  his  turning  in  a  low  score.  The  first 
event  in  the  McCallum  was  counted  as  the  second  in 
the  spoon  races. 

Club  Spoon  Events. 

T.  Baird   24  24—48 

W.D.Monk    22       24 — 46 

F.  Runge   22  23—45 

J.Dionne  ,   21  24—45 

G.  Easdale   22  23—45 

S.  E.  Sangster   21  23—44 

E.  L.  Fuller   22       21 — 43 

N.  Brownlee   19  23 — 42 

J.McRae   22  20 — 42 

M.V.Gallivan    20  21—41 

F.  Bedard   20  21—41 

W.J.Corby   18  22—40 

H.  I.Barber   21  19—40 

M.J.  Runge   18  21—39 

J.  J.  Heney,  Jr   21  17—38 

W.A.Johnson   16  22—38 

W.A.Wickware   19  18 — 37 

O.T.Ring   17  18—35 

H.G.Roger   11  16—27 

S.Hebert   11  13—24 

McCallum  Cup  Match. 
(Challengers) 

Baird  :..    24  22 — 46 

Sangster   23  20 — 43 

Total  :  V  89 

(Defenders) 

Brownlee   23  23—46 

Heney   17  18—35 

Total  81 

Majority  for  challengers,  8  shots. 

Extras — McRae  24,  Dionne  24,  Johnson  24,  Fuller 
23,  Easdale  23,  Monk  22,  Bedard  21,  Sangster  21,  Corby 
21,  Heney  20,  Baird  20. 

 ^ 

JORDAN  GUN  CLUB'S  SHOOT. 


Jordan  Station,  March  28. — The  annual  merchandise 
shoot  at  the  Jordan  Gun  Club  was  held  on  Saturday 
last  and  was  a  huge  success  in  every  way.  Fine, 
summer-like  weather  brought  out  the  usual  large  crowd 
and  much  "friendly  rivalry  was.  shown  by  the  shooters 
in  the  several  events  for  the  handsome  prizes  donated  to 
the  club  by  Mr.  George  A.  Gunn,  Honorary  President 
of  the  Club.  Several  St.  Kitts  shooters  were  present 
and  made  a  most  creditable  showing,  carrying  home 
*with  them  their  share  of  the  prizes. 

Several  of  the  boys  staged  a  "quail"  shooting  con- 
test to  wind  up  the  day's  sport  and  judging  from  the 
way  the  poor  birds  were  "smothered"  the  pheasants 
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BAKER 
GUNS 

SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE 

For  fifty  years  known  to  shooters  in  America  as  the  most  reliable  gun  at  a  moderate  price. 
For  accuracy  and  durability  nothing  better  at  any  price. 

Sole  Selling  Agents,  THE  H.  &  D.  FOLSOM  ARMS  CO. 
314  Broadway,  New  York  30  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto 


n,"  Rabbits,^ 


A  Dime 


brings  Illustrated  Trappers' 
Guide.  It  tells  how.  Giving 
the  first  time  in  print  the  treasured  secrets  of 
the  wisest  old  trappers  in  this  country,  it's 
worth  dollars  to  you. 

THE  TRAPPERS'  SUPPLY  CO. 

BOX  C     -      -      -       OAK  PARK,  ILL. 


Hotel  Algonquin 

and  Outfitting  Store 

WILL  OPEN  ON 
MA  Y  10th 

Write  for  booklet  to 

GEO.  W.  COLSON,  Joe  Lake 

MOWAT  P.  O. 
In  Algonquin  Provincial  Park 


FINE  PURE  WOOL 

For  the  Man  Who  is  Out  ef  Doors 


Anyone  who  is  much  out  of  doors — 
^he  soldier,  the  sportsman,  the  lumber- 
man, the  engineer,  the  prospector,  the 
miner — will  find  Jaeger  Pure  Wool  Gar- 
ments wonderfully  comfortable  and  dur- 
able for  outdoor  life. 

Here  are  some  useful  garments: — Sleeping 
bags,  blankets,  travelling  rugs,  sleeping  caps, 
colic  bands,  chest  protectors,  underwear,  hosiery, 
shirts,  pyjamas,  stockings,  sweaters,  cardigans, 
spencers,  knitted  waistcoats,  ulsters,  caps,  gloves, 
etc. 


1 


A  FULLY  ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE  WILL  BE 
SENT  FREE  ON  APPLICA- 
TION. 


DR.  JAEGER  ^iStl00""™-  "M™> 

Toronto  Montreal  Winnipeg 

British  "faunded  1883". 
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will  have  a  rough  passage  during  the  next  open  season. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: — 
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JORDAN  GUN  CLUB'S  SATURDAY  SHOOT. 


Jordan  Station,  March  14. — The  Jordan  Gun  Club 
held  their  regular  scheduled  shoot  on  Saturday  last 
and  notwithstanding  the  dark  and  rainy  afternoon,  an 
unusually  large  crowd  of  trap-shooting  enthusiasts 
was  present. 

Bill  Jones  of  Studebaker  fame,  headed  two  (2) 
squads  of  the  Garden  City  Gun  Club  and  as  usual  they 
all  put  on  some  nifty  scores. 

These  boys  certainly  deserve  credit  for  the  en- 
thusiasm they  display  toward  the  trap-shooting  game. 

The  prize  winners  were  D.  Konkle,  H.  \V.  Huns- 
berry,  A.  Troup  and  Bill  Jones. 

Those  shooting  and  their  scores  follow: — 

Shot  at  Broke 
E.J.Fisher    50  45 

D.  Konkle   50  45 

H.W.  Hunsberry...   50  44 

M.  Honsberger   50  42 

T.Troup    50  42 

J.Spence   50  41 

E.  White    50  40 

G.  Clatterbuck  !   50  40 

A.  K.Wismer   50  38 

A.  High    50  37 

W.  Partington   50  37 

W.Jones    50  36 

C.  Martin   50  34 

D .  Fraser   50  34 

F.  Church    50  33 

A.McGlashan   50  32 

A.H.Killaly   50  32 

W.Nicholson   50  30 

C.Bailey  *   50  41 

E.  Honsberger   10  8 

R.Roland   10  6 

F.  Hill  .'.   10  6 


GARDEN  CITY  GUN  CLUB  HOLDS  SHOOT. 

— z — ' — 

The  Garden  City  Gun  Club  held  its  regular  shoot 
Saturday  afternoon,  March  12  with  25  shooters.  The 
weather  was  fine,  with  a  slight  wind,  and  good  score 
were  made. 

W.  H.  Hunsberry  and  his  squad  of  sharp  shooters 
from  Jordan  were  present,  and  Wally  succeeded  in 
carrying  off  a  high  score. 

Following  are  the  scores: 

Shot  at  Broke 


W.H.  Hunsberry   50  45 

T.Jenckes   50  44 

G.  Runchey   50  42 

C.  Forbes   50  42 

H.  Clutterbuck   50  40 

A.  McGhie   50  40 

M.  Honsberger   50  39 

J.Montgomery   50  »39 

W.  Partington   50  39 

Geo.  Clutterbuck   50  39 

F.  Church    50  39 

H.Kilialy   50  35 

W.Jones   :   50  34 

A.  Read   50  34 

D.  Fraser   50  33 

L.Armburst    50  33 

A.  McGlashan   50  32 

P..  Partington   5i  32 

A.Notman    5j  30 

J.Evans   50  30 


A.  K.  Wismer    50  28 

T.  Saunders   50  26 

J.Dewey   50  25 

E.  Burgess   50  28 

In  the  special  event  the  prices  were  won:  1,  W.  H 
Hunbserry;  2,  T.  Jenckes;  3,  F.  Church;  4,  W.  Jones' 


WINNERS  DURING  THE  PAST  TWENTY 
YEARS. 

The  news  that  the  Dominion  champion- 
ships will  be  shot  off  at  Montreal  this  year 
recalls  former  shoots  that  have  been  enjoyed 
at  the  Quebec  metropolis.  It  is  just  nine 
years  since  the  last  Dominion  shoot  was  held 
in  Montreal  and  the  only  other  time  was  two 
years  prior  to  that,  in  1910. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  George  Dunk  of 
the  Dominion  Cartridge  Company,  we  have 
compiled  the  following  records  from  our  files.' 
We  would  like  to  secure  the  data  from  some  of 
the  old  timers  relative  to  the  winners  from 
1901  to  1904  inclusive.  In  the  event  of  any 
of  the  following  scores  being  incorrect  we 
would  appreciate  a  correction  from  any  of  the 
readers  of  Trap. 

The  following  are  the  records: 

1901—  1st  Annual,  Ottawa. 

1902—  2nd  Annual,  Hamilton. 

1903 —  3rd  Annual,  Toronto. 

1904—  4th  Annual,  Brantford. 

1905—  5th  Annual,  Ottawa,  Aug.  16,  17,  18. 
High  Average,  S.  M.  Craig,  Sherbrooke. 
Handicap,  G.  W.  McGill,  Toronto. 

1906—  6th  Annual,  Hamilton,  Aug.  8,  9,  10. 
High  Average,  Fred  Galbraith^Ridge- 
town.  Handicap,  Walter  P.  Thomp- 
son, Hamilton. 

1907—  7th  Annual,  Toronto,  Aug.  7,  8,  9. 
High  Average,  Jennings,  Toronto. 
Handicap,  G.  L.  Vivian,  Toronto. 

1908 —  8th  Annual,  Sherbrooke.  High  Average 
G.  Beattie,  Hamilton.  Handicap,  W 
Ewing,  Montreal. 

1909—  9th  Annual,  Ottawa,  Aug.  2nd  to  9th. 
High  Average,  J.  E.  Jennings,  Toronto. 
Handicap,  H.  A.  Horning,  Hamilton. 

1910—  10th  Annual,  Montreal,  Aug.  22,  23 
and  24.  Aggregate,  J.  Jennings, 
Toronto.  Handicap,  R.  B.  Hutcheson, 
Montreal. 

1911—  11th  Annual,  Belleville,  July  31st  to 
Aug.  3rd.  Aggregate,  Jennings,  Tor- 
onto.   Handicap,  Jennings,  Toronto. 

1912—  12th  Annual,  Montreal,  Aug.  21st  and 
22nd.  Aggregate,  R.  Day,  London. 
Handicap,  W.  Ewing,  Montreal. 

1913—  13th  Annual,  Hamilton,  Aug.  11th  to 
14th.  Aggregate,  R.  Day,  London. 
Handicap,  H.  Smith. 
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Genuine  Diamonds 


$1,  $2,  $3,  Weekly 


Save  money  on  your  Diamonds 
by  buying  from  us.    We  are 
Diamond  Importers.  Terms, 
$1,$2     or    $3  Weekly.  We 
guarantee  you  every  advantage 
in  Price'and  Quality. 
Write  to-day  for  Catalogue,  it  is  free. 
We  send  Diamonds  to  any  part  of  Canada  for  inspec- 
tion at  our  expense.    Payments  may  be  made  Weekly 
or  Monthly. 

JACOBS  BROS.,  Diamond  Importers 


15  Toronto  Arcade 


Toronto,  Canada 


Modern  Equipment  for  the 
Business  Man 


All  steel,  safes,  desks,  tables,  files, 
shelving,  wood  desks,  filing  units,  chairs, 
etc.,  in  all  styles,  woods  and  finishes. 
Write  nearest  office  for  prices. 


BENSON  JOHNSTON  LIMITED 

Complete  Office  Outfitters 
TORONTO-HAM  1 LTON 


HUDSON  BAY 
AIREDALES 


are  bred,  raised,  kept  and  trained  right  in 
the  owner's  hunting  grounds  in  New  Ont- 
ario; seventy-five  miles  northwest  of  the 
nearest  city;  with  the  hot  scent  of  moose, 
black  bear,  grey  timber  wolyes,  red  deer 
or  small  game  innumerable  in  their  nos- 
trils daily  and  nightly.    They  know! 

AT  STUD: 

HUDSON  BAY  THE  BLACK  EAGLE 
(By  Int.  Ch.  Kootenai  Chinook,  and 
Canada's  undefeated,  prize-winning,  pro- 
ducing dam,  Bothwell  Peggy) 
and 

HUDSON  BAY  KING  NOBBLER:  (By 
Int.  Ch.  Abbey  King  Nobbier,  and  our 
prize-winning,  champion-producing  dam, 
Preparedness).    Stud    fee    $25  each. 

Express  PREPAID  to: 

HUDSON  BAY  KENNELS,  REG'D 

Metagama,  via  Cartier,  New  Ontario 
Owner,  M.  U.  Bates,  Member  Can.  Kennel  Club, 
A.  T.  C.  C,  A.  B.  A.  A. 
The  dogs  that  have  no  'strings'  on  them! 


St-  CHARIU 


ON  YOUR  TRIP 

— do  not  fail  to  take  a  good  supply 
of 

ST.  CHARLES 

EVAPORATED  MILK 

Pure  and  rich  it  keeps  until  you 
need  it.  Answers  every  milk  need. 

Buy  it  by  the  Dozen. 

%z>l&cn{m/ &.  limited 

MONTREAL 


Model  B 

BOND  RELOADING  TOOL 

30  CALIBER 
BULLETS 


120  GR. 


150  GR. 


BOTH  CAST  IN  ONE  OF 
OUR  DOUBLE  CAVITY 
BULLET  MOULDS 


A311700 


A311870 


MODERN-BOND  CO. 

825  WEST  5TH  STREET 


WILMINGTON 


DELAWARE 
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1914—  14  th  Annual,  Toronto,  Aug.  4,  5,  6  and 
7.  Aggregate,  W.  T.  Ely,  Toronto. 
Handicap,  S.  G.  Vance,  Tillsonburg. 

1915—  15th  Annual,  Ottawa,  June  8,  *9,  10 
and  11.  Grand  Aggregate,  J.  E. 
Jennings,  Toronto.  Handicap,  G.  C. 
Plummer,  Swan  River. 

1916—  16th  Annual,  Cobourg,  June  5,  6,  7,  8. 
High  Average,  Edgar  Sturt.  Handicap 
Mark  Sprague  of  Belleville. 

1917  17th  Annual,  Sandwich,  Aug.  13,  14, 
15,    16.     Grand    Aggregate,  James 


Payne,  Tillsonburg.    Handicap,  J.  H. 

Black,  Winnipeg. 

1918—  18th  Annual,  Hamilton.  Grand  Ag- 
gregate, Sam  Vance,  Tillsonburg. 
Handicap,  W.  P.Thompson,  Hamilton. 

1919 —  19th  Annual,  Toronto.  '"Grand] Aggre- 
gate, Sam  Vance,  Tillsonburg.  Handi- 
cap, J.  A.  McRobb,  Brantford.  * 

1920—  20th|Annual,  Toronto  Grand  Aggre- 
gate, Sam  Vance,  Tillsonburg.  Handicap, 
H.  WJBurke,  Markham. 
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Camping  Out  Along  the  C.P.R.  F.  V.  Williams  1123 

Code  of  a  Hunting  Tribe,  The  Geo.  R.  Belton  1142 

Care  of  Marten  and  Fisher  G.  H.  DeLey  1220 

D 

Days  of  the  Harvest  Moon,  The  Robert  Page  Lincoln  433 

Disastrous  Trapping  Expedition,  A  Leo  Baker  898 

Do  Fish  Sleep?  ,  J.  W.  Titcomb  222 

Dominion  Rifle  Association  Matches  at  Ottawa  J.  W.  4Bmith  578 

Dusk  and  Ember  Papers  Robert  Page  Lincoln  921 

Djvellers  in  Snow  J.  W.  Winson  1136 

E 

Editorial  992,  1116  1240 

Editorial  Cartoon   1364 

Editor's  Moose,  The  »  The  Editor  522 

End  Of  a  Day,  The  W.  C.  Motley  1156 
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Are  You  Ready  For 
Your  Fishing  Tackle? 

Large  Stock  of  Fishing  Tackle  at 
Your  Disposal  and  Ready  for  Ship- 
ment.    Write  Us  Your  Wants. 

■ 

We  Also  Buy,  Sell  and  Exchange 
Fire  Arms  of  Every  Description. 

We  are  sportsmen  ourselves  and  shall 
be  glad  to  get  in  touch  with  any  sportsman 
throughout  this  broad  Dominion,  whether 
on  business  or  any  other  information 
which  we  can  give. 

LARGE  ASSORTMENT 

of  high  grade  Shot  Guns,  Rifles,  Revolvers, 
Auto  Pistols,  Ammunition  for  Odd  and 
Standard  Fire  Arms,  Hand  Cameras,  Pris- 
matic and  Field  Glasses,  Hunters'  Supplies 
and  all  kinds  of  Sporting  Goods. 

LEVINE  BROS. 

435-7-9  St.  James 
Montreal        -  -  Canada 

Tel.  Main  8609 


HOTEL  TULLER  S0IT 

600  Rooms  600  Baths 

$2.50  up,  Single  $4.50  up,  Double 

Agents  Sample  Rooms  $5.00  per  day 

Headquarters  in  Detroit  for 

Old  Colony  Club 
Detroit  Automobile  Club 
Motion  Picture  Exhibitor's  Ass'n 
Detroit  Transportation  Club 

Table  d'  Hote,  $1.50  and  $1.75 
Business  Men's  Lunch,  75c 
Cafe  A  La  Carte       Cafeteria       Men's  Grille 


TELLS  HOW  FAR   YOU  WALK 

The  American  Pedometer 

Regulates  to  Step  and  Registers  Exact  Dis- 
tances; Simple,  Accurate,  Durable.^ 

'^Indispensable  t©  every  lov- 
er of  outdoor  sport  and  es- 
pecially t«  those  who  love 
WALKING.  Instructive  be- 
cause of  value  in  determining 
distances:  a  necessary  ad- 
junct to  compass  and  as  use- 
ful to  SPORTSMEN.  It  fur- 
nishes the  true  solution  of 
many  a  disputed  question  of 
how  far  it  is  to  or  from  vari- 
ous points.  Best  of 
all  it  is  a  wonder- 
ful health  promotor 
because  its  interest- 
ing notations  afford 
real    incentive  for 
WALKING.  Whe- 
ther you  walk  for 
health,  business  or 
pi  easure— any  wh  ere, 
everywhere,  the 
AMERICAN  Pedo- 
meter tells  the  whole 
story  of  just  how 
far  you  have  trav- 
elled. 

FULLY 
GUARANTEED 
One  Hundred  Mile 
Pedometer.  $3.00 
Sold  by  all  Dealers  or  Direct 

AMERICAN  PEDOMETER  COMPANY 

902  Chapel  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
E.  &  A.  GUNTHER  CO.    -    Toronto,  Canada 

Agents  for  the  Dominion  of  Canada 


THE  NEW 

MARINE  ENGINE 


that  you  need.  We  can 
supply  your  requirements 
in  everything  from  3  to 
28  h.p.  Tell  us  and  we 
will  gladly  advise  you. 
Write  for  our  free  25  page 
illustrated  catalogue. 

"Honest  Injun"  is  our 
trade  mark  and  we  stand 
behind  it. 


The 

BYERS 

Limited 

Toronto 
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Entombed  in  the  Cliffs  of  Lone  Mountain                                                                         O.  Bourchier  1392 

Falling  From  Grace                                                                                                  Richard  S.  Bond  1370 

Food  For  Fishes.....  J.  W.  Winson  940 

Forms  and  Properties  of  Mushrooms  T.  Ware  59,  216,  402,  606,  801,  893,  1141  1287  1452 

Four  Deer  in  Three  Days                                                                                                        j.  Knapp  1282 

Fishing  in  British  Columbia  and  Barnegat  Bay,  New  Jersey  F.  Dupuy  1013 

Faith,  Hope  and  Charity  W.  S.  Wood  1208 

Fishing  Notes                                       Robert  Page  Lincoln  64,  194,  299,  422,  564,  700,  1054,  1172,  1289  1416 

Field  Notes  of  a  Game  Warden  A.  P.  Cummins  210 

'  G 

Game  Protective  Organizations  j.  r.  innes  653 

Getting  Martha's  Goat.....  «  John  Harker  869 

Goose  Hunting  on  Christmas  day   Bonnvcastle  Dale  752 

God's  Tonic...                                                                                                           F.  V.  Williams  1379 

Greys  and  Reds  Robert  Page  Lincoln  665 

Grand  Opera  in  June  Phyllis  Moore  186 

Guides  and  Outfitters  Have  Organized  :.   219 

Guns  and  Ammunition                      C.  S.  Landis    43,  171,  278,  403,  525,  670,  781,  903,  1039,  1157,  1295  1400 

Gypsy  Song,  A    Norma  A.  Carmichael  270 

Ghost  of  Fairy  Lake,  The  Gordon  Hill  Graham  1154 

H 

Happy  Hunting  Ground,  A  N.  de  Bertrand  Lugrin  1241 

Heart  Cure,  The  '            Ed.Cahn  1369 

Home  Brew  and  a  Bear  Eleanor  M.  Bremer  432 

Hounding  vs.  Still  Hunting  •.  James  Dickson,  O.L.S.  708 

Hunting  Wild  Duck  in  Nova  Scotia  Bonnycastle  Dale  388 

Hunting  the  Black  Duck                                                                                          Bonnycastle  Dale  1381 

Hunting  Rabbits  in  Bluffs                                                                                            George  R.  Belton  1258 

Hunting  Shore  Birds                                                                                               Bonnycastle  Dale  1259 

Hudson  Bay  Kennels  at  Metagama  F.  V.  Williams  971 

Hunters  of  the  Old  School  Harry  W.  Laughy  997 

Human  Streak,  The  Harry  M.  Moore  1145 

I 

It  is  the  Month  of  June  Robert  Page  Lincoln  268- 

In  Trouble  Again,  Joe  Harry  M.  Moore  381 

Is  Trapping  Cruel?  Robert  G.  Hodgson  956 

Inexhaustible  Harvest  of  the  Sea,  An  Bonnvcastle  Dale  1009 

It's  a  Mighty  Fine  Sensation  Robert  Page  Lincoln  1200 

Importance  of  the  Color  Screen,  The  G.  W.  Visser  1285 

Inkwell  Made  of  Moose  Hoofs,  An  :                     F.  V.  Williams  141 4 

>!  V  J  /  ^'.  vMSH^^H 

Just  Campin'  J.  F.V.Williams  29 

Just  Nerve  F.V.Williams  654 

Just  Cats  :  F.  V.  Williams  1016 

K. 

Kassa-Wa-Wa,  the  Songster  H.  M.  Mortimer  Batten  271 

Kennel  Department  George  Goodwin;  110,  228,  334,  456,  724,  846,  1089,  1214,  1344 

King  Bass,  The  Robert  Page  Lincoln  82 

L 

Lee  Boards  For  a  Sailing  Canoe   ;  R.  P.  Lincoln  1336 

Le  Renard  Noir  William  MacMillan  1247 

Leaving  it  to  Martha:  We  Angled  in  the  Spray  John  Harker  252 

Lobstering  in  Nova  Scotia  Bonnycastle  Dale  621 

Long  Keewatin  Trail,  The  T.  M .  Vesey  1307 

M  • 

Mallard  Weather  Robert  Page  Lincoln  826 

Making  a  Toboggan,,  Robert  Page  Lincoln  917 

Marketing  of  Furs  from  a  Dealer's  Standpoint  Ascher  Pierce  927 

Medicine  Bag  224,  362 

Midnight  Fishing  in  Nova  Scotia  Bonnycastle  Dale  513 

Month  With  Canadian  Water-Fowl                                                                      Thomas  Hubert  Hutton  1330 

Mount  Stephen  with  Martha  John  Harker  125 

Moose  Hunt  in  Nova  Scotia,  A  ,.  A.  Bluenose  805 

Molly  Cottontail  Robert 'Page  Lincoln  836 

Moose  in  Nova  Scotia,  The  ,  Bonnycastle  Dale  881 

My  Request  ,  Georgina  M.  Cook  387 

My  River  An  Outdoor  Rambler  894 

My  Greatest  Big  Game  Hunting  Morris  Ackerman  993 

Muskrat  Lake  Kemper  H.  Broadus  1028 

Morning  Hunt  With  Bruin  as  the  Objective  J.  S.  Hicks  1030 

Mose  Wins  by  Default  Wm.  S.  Wood  1068 

Making  a  Canvas  Boat  Robert  Page  Lincoln  1070 

Mirror  Lake  Hunt  Club,  The  A.  L.  Burch  1185 

Moccasins  and  How  to  Make  Them  ."...Robert  Page  Lincoln  1216 

N 

Not  a  Sparrow  Falleth  Victor  Lauriston  and  A.  L.  McCready  18 

Nothing  Doing  T.  H.  Litster  137 

Nova  Scotia  Guide's  Tournament  Dates   216 

Northern  Ontario  Outfitter's  and  Guide's  Association   312,  420,  602,  854,  968 

O 

Oak  Ridge,  The  Harry  M.JMoore  1252 

Ontario  Guides  Will  Organize  The  Editor  15 
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THE  OPPORTUNITY  OF  A  LIFETIME 

is  afforded  to  you  right  here  in  Ontario.   The  French  River  Fur  Breeders'  Association  of  Parry 
Sound,  Ontario  offer  shares  at  S10.00  each  in  their  fox,  muskrat,  fisher  and  marten  farm  capital- 
ized at  $80,000.    Write  today  for  prospectus.    We  have  six  pens  of  "silvers"  already  from 
three  pairs  of  parent  stock.  * 
Grow  up  with  this  Company. 

THE  FRENCH  RIVER  BREEDERS'  ASSOCIATION 

PARRY  SOUND.  ONT. 


MORE  FISH 


Get  more  bass,  pickerel,  trout,  muskel- 
lunge — all  kinds  of  game  fish — use  the 
greatest  of  all  fish  lures — the  genuine 

HILDEBRANDT  BAITS 

These  spinners  get  em  evexy  time."  they  spin  so 
easy  in  that  tempting  manner  that  brings  the 
game  flsh  \rith  a  rush.  Various  sizes  and  styles 
to  meet  all  Ashing  requirements 

Your  Dealer  Has  Them 
Send  for  big  FREE  Catalog  that  tells  what  bait 
to  use  on  every  flsh  to  get  the  best  results 
JOHN  J.  HILDEBRANDT  CO. 
Logansport.  Ind. 


Denfs 
Con 


diti°n 
Pills 


A  marvellous  tonic  for  dogs  that  are 
all  out  of  sorts,  run  down,  thin  and 
unthrifty  with  harsh  staring  coat, 
materatcd  eyes  and  high  colored 
urine.  There  is  nothing  to  equal 
them  for  distemper  mange,  eczema 
and  debilitating  diseases.  You 
will  notice  the  difference  after  a  few  doses.  At 
druggists,  or  by  mail,  fifty  cents- 

The  Dent  Medicine  Company,  Toronto, 
Canada,  and  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

A  practical  treatise  on  dot's  and  their  training-  160pp. 
fully  illustrated,  mailed  for  10c  to  allcustomers- 


PETERB0R0UGHQCAN0ES— Always  Reliable 

CANVAS  COVERED  and  ALL  WOODJCANOES 

We  have  several  nice  easyjpaddling  models  from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  for  the  Hunter  and  Fisherman. 
SPECIAL  12  FT.  AND  15  FT.  CANOES  OF  LIGHT  WEIGHT  FOR  THE  TRAPPER. 

Our  catalogue  will  be  of  interest  to  every  sportsman.  Send 
for  one.    ^Ye  have  a  good  stock  and  can  ship  promptly. 

THE  PETERBOROUGH  CANOE  CO.  «*  Canada. 


COON  HOUNDS 

and  Combination  Hunters  for  Coon, 
Opossum,  Skunk,  Squirrel,  etc.  Big 
Game  Hounds,  Rabbit  Hounds,  Airedales. 

CATALOGUE  10  CENTS 

COVINDALE  KENNELS,  Covington,  Tenn. 


PRINCE  GEORGE 


TORONTO 


CANADA 


Magnificently  Furnished  Liberally  Conducted 

Cuisine  Unexcelled  Courteous  and  Prompt  Service 

European  Plan 
E.  WINNETT  THOMPSON.  General  Manager 


1921  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR  AND  RECORD 


•  1  F  A  chart  published  annually  showing  GOOD  and  POOR  FISHING  DAYS.  Oldfashion- 

^JW   Q^^k  ed  FISHING  SIGNS  shown  by  means  of  a  rising  and  falling  curve  formed  by  using 

^  m  _     ■  ■  LARGE  FIGURES  to  show  the  GOOD  DAYS  and  very  SMALL  FIGURES  to  show 

A^^A  m   M  the  POOR  DAYS.    The  reverse  side  of  calendar  has  a  RECORD  for  every  day  in  year 

for  use  in  recording  FISH  CAUGHT,  EVENTS,  APPOINTMENTS,  etc.  The  OLD 
FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR  is  the  only  calendar  published  in  the  WORLD  that  is 

granted  the  privilege  of  an  ANNUAL  COPYRIGHT  on  the  ARRANGEMENT  OF  ITS  FIGURES  alone.  It 

is  based  on  accurate  ASTRONOMICAL  DATA  and  yet  is  so  simply  arranged  as  to  be  easily  understood  by  all. 

THOUSANDS  OF  FISHERMEN  use  and  recommend  the  OLD  FISHERMAN'S  CALENDAR.    PRICE  25c— 

SEND  FOR  ONE  TO-DAY. 

O.  F.  CALENDAR,  Box  1492-H  Sta.  SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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Ontario  Rifle  Association  Matches,  1920  ...J.  W  Smith  466 

On  the  Old  Camp  Ground  Parker  H  Currier  480 

One  in  a  Thousand  A  E-  Johnson  961 

Only  a  Dog  w-  G-  Motley  979 

Open  Seasons  for  Game  ;  .Job,  474 

Our  Hunt  club                                                                                                           James  D  Bradley  546 

Ohl  You  Cougar  Kid  Catherine  Armsmith  1003 

Oshawa  Hunters'  1920  Trip                                                                                         ..    .  .    1222 

Outfitting                                                                                                            Robert  C.  Hodgson  1440 
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Parson  Goes  Hunting,  The  *  -t  A.  David  Fraser  1388 

Passenger  Pigeon,  The  ~.  I  T.  Martin  384 

Passenger  Pigeon,  The  T  -  W  A.  Linkletter  755 

Peerless  Timagami  M-  Parkinson  8 

People's  Heritage,  The  ....  Algonquin  1454 

Permanent  Camp  and  its  Equipment,  The  JRodney  Blake  188 

Publicity  Agents  F.  V.  Williams  895 

Panther  Hunt,  A  •  Viator  1082 

R 

Rattlers  of  Tobermory  F.  V.  Williams  1264 

Ravensworth  and  Trout  ...........F. V.  Williams  757 

Red  Fox,  The  •  •  Robert  Page  Lincoln  429 

Real  Tonic,  *  :  F.  V.  W  uliams  395 

Reminiscen'ses  and  Remarks  ■  W.  E.  Dickson  1316 

Rivetting  the  250th,  Link  to  the  chain  Athelney  Evans  394 

Rifle,  Rod,  Trap  in  Far  Northern  Manitoba  Athelney  Evans  946 

Rod  and  Gun  Notes^^Br'itish I  Columbia"!"..!!.'  A.  Bryan  Williams,  J.  W.  Winson,  William  Beck,  33,  159, 

noa  ami  ««»'^  *              342,  444,  541,  657,  776,  932,  1033*1190,  1275,  1426 
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Seasons  for  Fur  Bearers  :  -  —  730 

Silver  King,  The.  Harry  M  Moore  22  145 

Song  of  the  Angle,  The  Tyeth  Bourisall  706 

Song  of  the  Bush,  A  Frank  Houghton  818 

Spunk   F.  V.  Williams  765 

Song  Sparrow; The.'. ..."  ,  •  -  • .  ■  „  B—  R-  P  Lincoln  1446 

Spring  Trapping  Season  on  Rice  Lake  in  1919,  The  Bonnycastle  Dale  1 

Story  of  Pat  and  Tnxie,  A  Amy  EC  amp  bell  192 

Springtide  on  the  Pacific  Coast  J-  W.  W  inson  1037 

T 

Tale  of  Other  Days,  A  A.  B.  Wickware  1326 

Tenderfoot  Tales  *                                                          A  Elliott  854 

The  Battler  F  V.  Williams  265 

The  Crow  Isaac  Balmer  223 

That  Purposeful'  Liar '  ■■■  Harry  M  Moore  269 

The  Bostonnais  •.  „  George  W.  Esterbrook  341 

That  Reminds  Me  .t.....„TUm  M.  Moore  772 

"There's  a  Long,  Long  Trail  Awinding."  Le  Roy  Thorne  Bowes  887 

Thanksgiving  Bird,  A  Elizabeth  C.  Hazelton  964 

To  Walton   Robert  Page  Lincoln  84 

To  an  Old  Canoe '  ZZ'.'Z"   :  H-  LoVis„Rayb?.¥ 

Toronto  Indoor  Rifle  League      .J.       Smith  975 

Trained  Intelligence  . .   R  H.  McNair,  M.D.  1448 

Trip                                                                                                 118  234.  364,  490  608  1108.  1228,  1354 

Tragedy  of  the  Forest,  the  V--V-A.  E,  Jay  454 

Trapping  in  Algonquin  Park,  t  Mark  Robinson  1436 

Trail  of  the  Bull  Moose,  The                                                                                        Mack;McKew  839 

Trapper's  Story  A   C.  H.  Hamilton  981 

Trail  That  Led  to  Nowhere,  the  F.  V.  Williams  1134 

Tough  Luck  and  Why                                                                                                 D-  S.  Johnston  1183 

U 

Undigested  and  Indigestible  Law,  An  Ira  A.  Lieghley  1209 

V 

Value  of  Ontario  Wild  Life,  The  Jack  Miner  208 

Valuable  Information  About  the  Rabbit  Plague                                                                     FN  ay  lor  464 

Value  of  the  Compass,  The  Robert  Page  Lincoln  594 

Valeport  Duck  Shoots  -  C.  N.  A  Ireson  820 

Visit  to  the  Guides'  Association  Meet  in  Nova  Scotia  Bonnycastle  Dale  647 

W 

Was  Isaac  right?  Robert  E.  Hewes  142 

Waters  of  Rejoicing  ,  .*  George  Gilbert  373 

Wayside  Inn,  The  Judge  Fraleck  762 

With  Eyes  That  See  Not                                                                                                   F.  V.  Williams  155 

Will  Organize  Ontario  Game  Association . . . .'.    1322 

Wild  Animals  I  have  Been  Mistaken  For  George  R.  Belton  510 

Will  Hold  Exhibition  of  Live  Silver  Foxes   ™ 

Where  the  Amber  River  Flows  Robert  G.  Godgson  632 

Wonderful  Salmon  Expedition  -  r  ...  "Old  Sport"  1365 

Wolfing  in  Western  Canada                                                                                       Kootenai  Brown  1018 

With  the  Snakes  and  Eagles  Bonnycastle  Dale  1 1 17 

Week's  Holiday  in  Muskoka,  A  G.  J.  Conibear  115l 

Y 

Yellow  Jacket  •  H.  C.  Haddon  138 

Yellow  Page  From  the  Past,  A  /.  Robert  Page  Lincoln  712 
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YOUR  FAVORITE  DOG 

may  be  either  a  Setter.  Pointer,  any  kind 
of  hound  or  an  Airedale.  If  it  is,  we  can 
supply  your-  needs.  All  of  our  dogs  are 
shipped  on  trial.  We  let  you  judge  the 
quality.  If  you  are  not  satisfied  we  will 
cheerfully  refund  your  money. 
Send  10  cents  in  coin  for  our 

HIGHLY  ILLUSTRATED 
INSTRUCTIVE  84  PAGE  CATALOG 

Remit  American  money  only.  The  pro- 
hibitive rate  of  exchange  makes-it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  accept  Canadian  paper. 

BLUE  GRASS  FARM  KENNELS 

BERRY  KENTUCKY 


FISH 
FOOL 
GET 


YARNS  A  THING 
OF  THE  PAST 

THE  OTHER 
FELLOW 


THEM  ALL 


POST  PAID  $1.00 
6  FOR  $5.00 


WM.  D.  YOUNG 

NORTH  WALES,  PA.,  U.S.A. 


"THE  BEST  BASS  LAKE  IN  THE  WORLD" 

That  is  what  Mr.  Underhill  calls  it  in  his  article  in  "Outer's  Recreation" 

FRAMK'S  CAMP,  Lake  Panache 

SUDBURY  DISTRICT,  ONT.       C.P.R.  Overnight  from  Toronto 

BLACK  BASS  PICKEREL  LAKE  TROUT 

Not  a  Hotel.  A  Camp  for  Fishermen  Where  You  Can  Catch  Fish.  Write  for  Terms 
and  Dates.^Camp  Limit  15.    Deer  Hunting  October  25th  to  December  1st. 


F.  C.  FRANK,  Whitefish,  Ontario. 


(Soo  Line) 
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Hardy's,  the  World's  Angling  Specialists 

In  "Palakona"  Regd.  Split' Bamboo  Fishing  Rods 


Manufacturers  to 
HIS  MAJESTY 
KING  GEORGE  V. 


THE/'DE  LUXE"  ROD,  made  of  Steel-hard  "PALAKONA"  is  Hardy's  latest 
design  in  single-handed  rods  for  wet  or  dry  fly  fishing. 

IT  is  the  prodii'  t  of  the  largest,  and  best  equipped  factory,  supervised  by  the 
champion  Professional  Fly  Casters  and  Anglers  in  Europe,  "Hardy's."  Don't 
forget  that  as  wages  in  Great  Britain  are  75%  less  than  in  America  we  can 
give  greater  value  in  high  class  hand  work.  All  our  rods  are  hand  made  by  ex- 
perts whose  lives  have  been  spent  at  this  work,  for  which  50  GOLD  MEDALS 
have  been  awarded.  Length  9-ft.  weight  534  ozs.;  9-ft.  6-ins.,  weight  5M  ozs.; 
10-fL,  weight  6  ozs.    All  fitted  with  Hardy's  patent  screw  grip  reel  fittings. 

DRY  FLIES— As  made  by  us  for  the  late  F.  M.  Halford 

Esq.,  for  whom  we  also  made  rods,  etc. 


THE  GREAT 
ENGLISH  FIELD 
says,  "We  must 
never  forget  that  it 
is  to  HARDY 
Bros,  of  Alnwick  we 
owe  the  supremacy 
we  have  achieved  as 
Rod  makers. 


*5N 


GUT  CASTS — The  Anglo-American  tapered  mist  color 
No.  1  medium,  No.  2  fine,  as  made  for  Mr.  Halford. 

Stout  to  4X  Ditto,  Ditto  to  3X,  Stout  Lake  to  fine,  Ditto 
to  medium,  Ex-stout  to  MEDIUM,  Ex-stout  to  stout,  6  ft. 

We  will  be  pleased  to  quote  prices  %n  receipt  of  inquiry. 

Hardy  Bros.,Manufactory  Alnwick,  England 


For  5 Days  Wear 

We'll  send  you  a  genuine  Gophir  Gem, 
mounted  in  solid  14kt  gold,  so  you  can  wear 
iLfr*®  1 ive  f u11  days-  IF  YOU  CAN  TELL 
IT  FROM  A  DIAMOND- SEND  IT  BACK. 
Gophir  Gems  are  cut  like  diamonds,  stand 
all  diamond  teats,  and  are  guaranteed  for 
a  lifetime. 

Simply  send  your  name  and  address  for 
our  new  Gophir  Gem  book.  Select  from  it 
the  goods  desired.  After  five  days  free  trial 
if  you  want  to  keep  them,  pay  on  instal- 
ments as  low  as  $1.50  monthly.  No  red  tape, 
your  credit  is  good. 

Send  today  for  booklet,  and  full  details 
or  our  free  trial,  easy  payment  plan. 

The  Gophir  Diamond  Co.,  Limited 
 Dept.  V-16    140  YongeSt.  Toronto  

ANY  TRAPPER  who  would 

like  a  copy  of  "STEEL  TRAPS"  will  be  sent 
one  free  in  return  for  two  new  subscriptions 
to  ROD  AND  GUN  at  $1.50  each.  Send  for 
sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK      ....  ONTARIO 


FISHERMEN ! 

YOUR  ATTENTION,  fefie&^J 

magazine  exclusively  devoted  to  your  special  hobby. 
It  is  four  years  old;  a  strong,  healthy  youngster, 


ably  man 
know  the 


jed  by  a  little  coterie  of  real  sportsmen  who 
msihess  from  A  to  Z.    You  should  see  it ! 


The  American  Angler 

THE  ONLY  ALL-ANGLING 
MAGAZINE 

Covers  every  phase  of  angling.  Contains  well- 
written,  beautifully  illustrated  stories  by  and  for 
anglers;  how  to  get  the  most  sport  near  home;  stories 
of  famous  angling  waters  by  noted  anglers  who  have 
"been  everywhere"  and  who  know  now  to  write; 
daring  original  and  timely  opinions  on  all  matters 
piscatorial;  amateur  tackle  making;  fly,  bait  and 
surf  tournament.  Salt  water  angling  is  generously 
treated  and  angling  humor  is  delightfully  illus- 
trated.   Published  monthly . 

Special  Trial  Subscription  <M  CA 

Six  Splendid  Numbers  «P  1  •  0\J 

Regular  Yearly  Subscription  $2.00; 
Canada,  $2.35;         Foreign.  $2.60. 

Send  Check  or  Postal  Money  Order  to 

THE  AMERICAN  ANGLER 

Candler  Bldg.,  221  W,  42d  St.,  NEW  YORK 
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TORONTO'S  TWO  LEADING  HOTELS 

The  Walker  House     and      Hotel  Carls-Rite 


'The  House  of  Plenty' 


The  House  of  Comfort' 


A  town  is  no  finer  than  its  Hotels,  and  is  often  judged  by  the  Hotel  Accommodation 
provided  for  the  travelling  public,  as  also  the  Restaurant  accommodation  provided. 

One  wonders  if  citizens  fully  appreciate  the  debt  of  civic  gratitude  they  owe  to  the  hotel 
man  and  restaurant  keepers  who  are  helping  to  keep  the  town  in  the  forefront  of  progress. 

Travelling  men  and  tourists  are  the  best  press  agents  any  town  ever  had.  They 
are  constantly  going  from  place*  to  place  and,  since  hotels  and  restaurants  are  essential  to 
their  comfort,  they  naturally  consider  hosteleries  as  an  important  item  in  any  town's  make- 
up. 

"It's  a  fine  town,"  says  the  jovial  salesman,  "best  hotel  on  my  route." 

Sometimes  the  hotel  does  not  suit  him,  and  then  his  opinion  of  the  town  is  expressed  in 
words  that  bite  like  acid. 

The  man  who  maintains  an  up-to-date  hotel  is  not  only  doing  a  good  stroke  of  business, 
but  is  performing  a  public  service  as  well. 

We  realize  our  duty  to  the  public  at  THE  WALKER  HOUSE  or  THE  HOTEL  CARLS- 
RITE  in  Toronto.  The  next  time  you  are  in  this  great  city  we  would  thank  you  for  your 
patronage. 

We  specialize  on  the  AMERICAN  PLAN. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN  if  desired. 

GEO.  WRIGHT  and  E.  M.  CARROLL, 

PROPRIETORS 


— RAISE 

SILVER  FOX 


WE  BUY  ALL  YOU  CAN  RAISE 
FARM  ERS -TRAPPERS -H U NTERS  - 1 N VESTORS, 

SHOULD  GET  OUR  BOOK  "CU/DE  TO  FOX  FARMERS  "AND  LEARN 
MOW  WE  START  YOU  IN  THE  BUSINESS, POSTPAIDySv-  25  CENTS 
OR  PIN  A  DOLLAR  BILLTO  THIS  AD  AND  GET  OUR  SPECIAL 
BLUE  PD'MJJOF  MODEL  FOX  RANCH. AND  CHART. 

2i  a  Wn  th  st.  J.PDUFFU5. SILVER  FOX  STORE  new  york.n.y. 


>J0V^^  Heddon 
Hand -Made  Reels 
pi '  Jim  Heddon  2 -Piece  Rods 
Baby  Crab  and  Other  Minnows 

Send  for  literature^ 

Jas.  Heddon's  SoriSj 

,  Dowagiac,  Mich. 


oPOHTSMANS  FWENlT 

Odorless,  colorless,  clean  to  use, 
unaffected  by  climatic  changes, 
Nyoil  positively  keeps  rust 
away  from  firearms  and  fish- 
ing tackle  and  makes  itself  so 

generally  useful  as  to  become 
idispensable  to  the  outdoor  man. 
The  steadyjjgrowth  of  its  popularity 
among  sportsmen  is  due  to  the 
satisfaction  obtained  from  its 
use.  Ask  your  dealer.  Large  handy 
can,  35c  postpaid.  Trial  bottle  15c. 
Wm.  F.  Nye,  New  Bedford,  Mass, 


Have  shown  the  greatest  improvements  of  any  collars  offered  to  the  trade  since  1879.  The  slit 
over  the  re-inforced  button-hole,  prevents  the  button  pressing  on  the  neck,  and  allows  freedom 
in  adjusting  tie.  The  Flexible  Tabs  prevent  breaking  at  the  front  fold.  Worn  by  sportsmen, 
automobile  owners,  merchants,  mechanics,  railway  employees,  and  in  fact,  by  everybody.  Sold 
by  the  best  dealers  in  every  city.    MADE  IN  CANADA,  by 

THE  PARSONS  &  PARSONS  CANADIAN  CO.  -  •  -  -  HAMILTON,  CANADA 
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ROUTS 
CATARRH 
QUICKLY 

Does  it  in  Seven  Days  or  Less  I 
Try  it  So  in  Your  Own  Home 

Those  who  suffer  from  catarrh  can  now 
feel  sure  that  there  is  a  quick  way  to  get 
rid  of  it  for  a  new  combination  has  been 
developed  that  has 
proved  successful  be- 
yond all  dreams.  It 
is  something  entirely 
new,  simple  and  easy 
to  apply  and  will 
rout  any  catarrh  of 
the  head,  nose  or 
throat  in  SEVEN 
DAYS  OR  LESS  in 
your  own  home. 

Every  victim 
knows  how  filthy 
and  loathsome 
catarrh  is.  The  dis- 
eased mucus  is  a 
nurse  mk-o-sun  stench.  You  are 
pestful  to  family  and  friends.  It  tires 
you,  weakens  you,  dulls  your  mind  and 
your  will.  And  there  are  millions  of 
germs  in  the  hawking,  coughing  and 
spitting  which  you  Innocently  give  to 
others. 

If  you  are  sincere  in  wanting^  to  be 
relieved  without  delay,  write  at  once  to 
"Nurse  Jan-O-Sun,  Rg'd.,  Apartment  A74 
230  Craig  St.  W.,  Montreal,"  simply 
giving  your  name  and  address,  and  the 
rest  will  be  attended  to  promptly  so 
that  you  can  try  it  seven  days. 


ltAl.  fi*Mi.  Eels,  Mink,  Muskrats  and 
1  ,21  TP  II  Pimi  other  fur-bearing  animals 
VCiiVU  M.  MHj  in  large  numbers,  with  the 

New,  Folding,  Galvanized  Steel  Wire  Trap.  It 
catches  them  like  a  fly-trap  catches  flies.  Made  in 
all  sizes.  Write  for  descriptive  price  list,  and  free 
booklet  on  best  bait  known  for  attracting  all  kinds 
offish.  J.F.Gregory,  Dept.  208,  Lebanon,  Mo. 


OUTDOOR  BOOKS 

By  Warren  H.  Miller         Editor  Field  and  Streum 

The  Outdoorsman's  Handbook 

Everything  for  the  hunter,  wing  shot,  fisherman, 
camper,  canoeist  and  dog  owner,  condensed  into 
compact,  handy  reference  form.  In  canvas  binding, 
$1.50;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$2.25. 

Camp  Craft 

The  latest  and  best  of  camping  books.  282  pp., 
profusely  illustrated.  All  the  modern  camping 
equipments  that  you  do  not  find  in  earlier  works 
are  described  in  this  work.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a 
year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.25. 

Rifles  and  Shotguns 
Military  rifle  shooting,  big  game  rifles,  and  how  to 
learn  shooting  at  big  game;  sights,  targets,  rifle 
mechanics,  trap-shooting,  wing  shooting,  patterns, 
snap  shooting,  etc.  A  complete  and  authoritative 
work  for  the  bic  game  and  feathered  game  hunter. 
Special  chapters  on  the  U.  S.  Springfield.  Cloth, 
$2.00;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$3.00. 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Hunting  and  Fishing 

With  ten  chapters  on  camping  for  boys.  How  to 
catch  trout,  bass  and  muscallonge,  and  the  tackle 
to  get  that  a  boy  can  buy.  How  to  learn  wing  shoot- 
ing and  rifle  •  shooting.  How  to  make  your  own 
camping  outfit.  Cloth,  $1.50;  with  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  Rod  and  Gun,  $2.50. g 

The  Boys'  Book  of  Canoeing  and  Sailing 

Has  also  chapters  on  the  motorboat,  besides  many 
on  canoeing,  canoe  cruising  how  to  build  a  decked 
canvas  sailing  canoe;  boat-building  and  rigging  for 
sail  batteaux,  dories,  skiffs,  duckboats,  catboats 
and  knockabouts.    350  pp.,  127  illustrations.  Cloth, 

.  $1.50:  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 

Efc$2.50- 

Alredale,  Setter  and  Hound 

With  a  chapter  on  the  pointer  and  U  Irish  setter. 
All  about  raising  and  training  the  principal  breeds 
of  hunting  dogs.  A  thoroughly  practical  work. 
160  pp.,  50  illustrations.  Paper,  $1.00;  cloth,  $1.75; 
with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun,  $1.75. 
The  Medicine  Man  In  the  Woods 

A  pamphlet  in  waterproof  packsack  binding,  cover- 
ing emergency,  first  aid  and  woods'  medicine.  50 
cents;  with  a  year's  subscription  to  Rod  and  Gun, 
$1.60. 

SEND  CHECKS  DIRECT  TO 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD., 
Pub.  Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada,  Woodstock,  Ont. 


HAND  CAST  BULLETS 

And  hand  loaded  shells  are  almost  invariably  used  by  expert  shooters. 
They  give  more  accurate  results  than  factory  loaded  ammunition  and 
the  saving  in  cost  is  considerable.  Write  to-day  and  send  us  the  the  name 
and  calibre  of  your  rifle  or  revolver. 

IDEAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

264  Meadow  Street  New  Haven,  Conn. 


MOUNTED  MOOSE  HEADS 


in    excellent  condition 


Bargain  for  quick  sale.  Box  41,  Rod  and 
Gun,    -    -    WOODSTOCK,  ONTARIO 


I  MADE 

one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  profit  on  the 
sales  from  one  five  dollar  ad.  in  ROD  AND  GUN 
IN  CANADA"  stated  one  of  our  advertisers  in 
reply  to  a  query  if  ROD  AND  GUN  was  a  good 
medium.  You  can  get  good  results  also  from 
using  this  magazine  in  either  buying  or  selling. 
Rates  on  application. 
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We  furnish  Knock  - 

Down  and  in 
various  stages  of 
completion 

Launches 

Cruisers 

Auxiliary 
Yachts 

Work  -  Boats 

and  Hulls  for 
Outboard  Motors 


Have  ready  for  shipment  finished  hulls  from 
16  ft.  to  28  ft.,  also  some  launches  complete 
with  engine  installed  ready  to  run. 


^^^^^^^^^^ 

L  :  ;  


Robertson  Bros. 


Foot  of 
Bay  St. 


Hamilton 


diamond  booklet  illus- 
trates all  the  newest  dia- 
mond ring*,  pins,  ear-rings,  etc., 
at  $15  and  up.  AH  diamonds  are 
sent  on  approval,  so  you  may  see  and 
examine  them  carefully  before  buying. 
EIGHT  MONTHS  TO  PAY  is  given  to 
those  who  wish  easy  terms.  We  guaran- 
tee to  save  you  10%  or  more  oh  any  dia- 
mond. Diamonds  bought  from  us  may 
be  exchanged  any  time  at  a  1XA%  in- 
crease. Send  today  for  the  new  28  page 
booklet. 

DIAMONDS  LIMITED 
Dept.sO,  6  Temperance  St.,  Toronto,  On*. 


FREE 


For  THREE  New  An- 
nual Subscriptions  to 
Rod  and  Gun  in  Canada 

A  FLASHLIGHT— manufactured  by  the  General 

Electric  Company  Toronto. 
Just  send  us  three  new  annual  subscriptions 

at  $1.50  each  and  we  will  send  you  as 

premium  this  flashlight. 
Sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  free 

on  request. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR' Ltd.,  Publisher 

WOODSTOCK,      ....  ONTARIO 


FISHERMEN,  ATTENTION! 

IFOR  TWO  NEW 
^ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS] 
TO 

ROD  AND  GUN 

At  $1.50  Each 

We  will  send  you 

TWO  'RUBBER  GRIPS 
FOR  FISHING  RODS 

PREMIUM  DEPT. 

ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA 

WOODSTOCK,  ONT. 
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Made  in  Canada 
Positively 

NO  FLIES 
or 

MOSQUITOES 

When  Using 


"FLY  TERROR" 

the  only  Fly  Repellent  on  the  market  used 
with  satisfaction  by  all  Sportsmen,  Hunters 
Fishermen,  Foresters,  Surveyors,  etc. 

It  is  effective  as  well  as  agreeable, 
absolutely  harmless  to  the  skin. 

You  cannot  go  in  the  bush  without  it; 
you  will  need  it.   You  will  appreciate  it. 

Ask  your  dealer  or  write  to: 

The  Fly  Terror  Manufacturing,  Regd. 

7  Notre  Dame  Square,  Quebec,P.Q. 
60  Cents  Per  Bottle. 


PILES 

For  years  I  suffered  with  piles 
until  I  found  a  simple  home 
remedy,  which  rid  me  of  this  com- 
plaint forever.  I  now  want  every 
other  sufferer  to  have  the  benefit 
of  my  discovery ;  so  if  you  will  send 
me  your  name  and  address  I  will 
tell  you  FREE  how  you  may 
accomplish  the  same  result  at 
home. 

Send  today  as  this  notice 
may  not  appear  again. 

W.  F.  ALLEN 

Box  30  (E) 
Yarmouth     -    -     Nova  Scotia. 


COOEY 

Rl 


ALL 
CANADIAN 
MADE 


This  Is  the 
1921 
Canuck 
Model 
single  shot, 
22  cal. 
bolt  action  rifle 

Manufactured  by 

The  H.  W.  Cooey 
Machine  &  Arms  Co. 

Toronto,  Ont. 


SOLD  TO  THE  TRADE  BY: 


Revillon  Wholesale,  Ltd. 
MarshaJl-Wells,  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance,  Ltd. 
Nelson  Hardware  Co. 
McLennan  McFellv  Co. 
Hudsoto  Bay  Co. 
J.  H.  Ashdown. 
TisdalU,  Ltd. 
Merrick-Anderson. 
Miller-Morse,  Ltd. 


Alex.  Martin  Sporting  Gds. 
Morrison-Blackwood.  Ltd. 
Wood,  Vallance  &  Adams. 
Western  Canada  Hardware 
CaTerhUl  I^earmont  Ltd. 
D.  H.  Howden  Co. 
H.  S.  Howland  Sons  &  Co. 
Hobb  Hdw.  Co. 
Kennedy  Hardware. 
Lewis  Bros. 


Marshall-Wells  Alberta  Co. Rice  Lewis  &  Son. 
Wood,  Vallance  ALegcat.  Wood,  Alexander  &  James. 
John  Hall  am.  Limited.      Revillon  Freres 
Starke-Seybold,  Ltd. 

Retailed  by  All  Good  General  Merchants. 


Bugs,  Fleas, 
Flies,  Roaches 
and  All  Insects 


SCHNOTERS 
SUSPENSORIES 


Leaders  for  51  Years 

Perfect  in  every  way, 
quality,  fit  and  wear. 
Low  price.  Used  in  hos- 
pitals; prescribed  by  medical  authorities. 
If  your  druggist  does  not  carry  Schnoter's 
-accept  no  substitutes.   Order  direct  $1 . 

Booklet  of  other  styles  sent  upon  request. 

J.  C.  SCHNOTER  CO. 

Midland  Park  (Dept.  G)   New  Jersey 
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591      STRAIGHT  RUN  591 


Fred  Gilbert  and  The  Parker  Single  Barrel  Trap  Gun 
Make  the  World's  Record  in  Competition 

591        WITHOUT  A  MISS  591 

Eventually  you  will  shoot  the  PARKER.   Why  not  now? 

.  Send  for  catalogue  and  free  booklet  about  20  bore  guns. 


PARKER  BROS.  cTEL.  Meriden,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

New  York  Salesrooms:  25  Murray  St, 
A.  W.  duBray,  Pacific  Coast  Agent,  P.  O.  Box  102,  San  Francisco 


Here's  the  Canoe  for  You- 

THE  LAKEFIELD  No.  143 

The  very  best  we  can  produce  in  appearance,  workmanship,  material 
and  finish. 

Once  you  possess  a  "143"  your  canoe  question  is  answered  for  many 
years  and  you  are  in  a  position  to  enjoy  canoeing  whether  for  fishing,  hunt- 
ing, camping  or  pleasure  purposes  only. 

Our  Catalogue  is  free  and  is  mailed  on  request. 

The  Lakefield  Canoe  and  Boat  Co.,  Limited,  Lakefield,  cantda 


New  DeLuxe  Wag  Tail  Chub 


A  Nature  Lure  which  apparently  swims  with  its 
tail.  The  last  word  in  the  making  of  artificial  baits. 
Nothing  like  it  on  the  market. 
Looks  like  a  live  Minnow,  swims  like  one  and  is  a 
real  fish  getter.  Scale  finish,  body  2%  in.  long, 
weight  %  oz.,  Nickel  Plated  Tail  (Patent  pending). 
Convertible,  an  excellent  surface,  near  surface  or  deep  bait.  Guaranteed  satisfactory  in 
every  respect  or  money  refunded.    Price  $1.10. 

CATCHES  MORE  FISH— "Jan.  18,  1921.  Please  send  me  two  Wag  Tail  baits,  Natural  Perch  finish. 
Mr.  J.  F.  Hill  caught  8  beautiful  large  mouth  bass  last  Saturday  using  this  bait.  He  tried  other  baits 
but  could  not  even  get  a  strike.    D  W.  Breazleah,  Natchitoches,  La." 

Send  for  information  regarding  the  famous  PIKIE  MINNOW  and  other  Nature  Lures. 
The  CREEK  CHUB  BAIT  COMPANY,  126  Randolph  St.,  Garrett,  Indiana 


Advertisements  will  be 
inserted  in  this  Department 
at  4c.  a  word.    Send  re- 
mittance with  order.  Copy 
should  not  be  later  than 
the  10th  of  the  month. 

FOR  SALE,  WANT  AND 

cvromrE  nrDT 

IXUfANbfc  Dfcrl. 

BIRDS  AND  ANIMALS 


GUNS 


WANTED — Number  of  young  foxes.  E.  H.  Hodgins, 
Kincardine,  Ont.  5-3T 

Fox  Ranching — Select  stock  for  sale.  Correspondence 
solicited.  Literature  free.  Blake  Vannatter,  Georgetown. 
Ontario.  1-TF 

WANTED — Ten  pair  1921  bear  cubs,  the  smaller  the 
better,  any  sex  or  color.  Can  also  use  live  snowy  Arctic 
horned  and  great  gray  owls.  Portage  Wild  Animal  Co., 
Portage  La  Prairie,  Manitoba.  4  2T 


DOGS 

FOR  SALE — Splendid  Llewellin,  English,  Irish,  Gordon 
setter  pups  and  trained  dogs,  pointers,  spaniels  and  re- 
trievers in  pups  and  trained  dogs.  Enclose  stamp  for 
description.    Thoroughbred  Kennels,  Atlantic,  Iowa. 

1-TF 

The  Bluegrass  Farm  Kennels,  of  Berry,  Ky.,  offer  for 
sale,  setters  and  pointers,  fox  and  cat  hounds,  wolf  and  deer 
hounds,  coon  and  opossum  hounds,  varmint  and  rabbit 
hounds,  bear  and  lion  bounds,  also  Airedale  terriers.  All 
do§s  shipped  on  trial,  purchaser  alone  to  judge  the  quality; 
satisfaction  guaranteed,  or  money  refunded.  84  page, 
highly  illustrated,  instructive  and  interesting  catalogue 
for  ten  cents  in  coin.  5-tf. 

FOR  SALE — Arkansas  coon,  fox,  wolf,  deer,  opossum 
and  rabbit  hounds.  Guaranteed  on  10  days'  trial.  25 
years  a  shipper  of  hounds.  Price  list,  etc.,  5  cents.  W.B. 
Caraway,  Alma,  Ark.,  U.S.A.  5-3T 

WANTED — Male  black  spaniel  dog,  young.  A.  B. 
Heaslip,  Campbellford,  Ont.  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — Beagle  dog  black,  white  and  tan,  about 
three  years  old,  trained  on  rabbits,  Price  $15.00.  Enrol 
R.  Stanzel,  Box  217,  Carleton  Place,  Ont.  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — Pedigreed  American  fox  hound,  all  day 
stayer,  deer  or  fox.  Good  reason  for  selling.  Box  M, 
c/o  Rod  and  Gun.  5-1 T 

Beagles,rabbit  hounds,  foxhounds,  coon,  opossum,  skunk, 
squirrel  dogs,  setters,  pointers,  bear,  deer,  wolf  hounds. 
Circular  10c.    Brown's  Kennels,  York,  Pa.  4  2T 


America's 
Pioneer 
Dog  Remedies 


BOOK  ON 

DOG  DISEASES 
And  How  to  Feed 

Mailed  free  to  any  address  by 
the  Author 

H.  CLAY  GLOVER,  V.  S. 
118  West  31st  Street,  New  York 


ENGINES  AND  LAUNCHES. 


Cylinders  ground,  new  pistons  fitted.  Makes  an  auto- 
mobile or  marine  engine  like  new,  send  for  circular.  Guar- 
antee Motor  Co.,  Hamilton,  Canada.  1-TF 

FOR  SALE — Marine  Engines,  two  cycle,  two,  three  and 
four  cylinder.  All  new.  Write  for  further  particulars 
stating  horse  power  required,  to  Box  L.  ROD  AND  GUN, 
Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 

FOR  SALE — 23  ft.  Semi-speed  launch,  beam  4  feet, 
3  inches,  finished  ready  for  engine.    This  is  a  new  launch, 
*  now  ready  for  delivery.    For  further  particulars,  etc., 
write  Box  F.  ROD  AND  GUN,  Woodstock,  Ont.  TF 


Rifle  and  revolver  ammunition  loaded  to  order.  Special 
high  velocity  loads  for  big  game  shooting.  Reduced  loads 
for  small  game  shooting.  Fired  shells  reloaded.  Henry 
Bros.,  69  Cordova,  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C.        11-1  IT 

FOR  SALE — New  Remington,  model  fourteen,  high 
power,  slide  action  hammerless  32  calibre  rifle.  $50.00: 
New  Stevens  twelve  gauge,  double  barrel  hammerless 
shot  gun  $30.00;  Savage  32  Automatic  revolver,  good  as 
new  $20.00;  Savage  model  1904,  22  calibre  rifle,  good  as 
new,  $10.00.    George  Mawson,  Creston,  B.  C.  4  2T 

FOR  SALE— A  W.  W.  Greener  shotgun,  12  gauge 
ejector;  full  choke;  only  used  a  few  times,  cost  $250. 
Must  be  sold.  First  reasonable  offer  accepted.  For 
particulars  write,  Mrs.  Ruby  Sallows,  Dunmore,  Alta. 
 [  4  2T 

FOR  SALE — Colt  .45  automatic,  3  magazines,  holster 
and  pouch.  Eastman  kodak,  postcard  size,  in  leather  case 
R.  M.  Murray,  340  Somerset  St.,  Ottawa.  5-1T 

Brownie  Semi  Automatic  safest  pistol  made.  Shoots 
all  sizes  .22  cal.  cartridges,  $10.50.  Bayard  Midget  Auto- 
matic .25  cal.  $15.50;  .32  cal.  $17.50  postpaid.  Lowest 

g rices  in  America  on  Colt,  Smith  &  Wesson,  Savage,  others, 
booklet  mailed  free.    Standard  843-5  Broad  St.,  Newark, 
N.J.  5-1T 

303  Savage  take  down,  made  to  order  rifle,  handsomely 
engraved,  checkered  side  panels,  grip  and  fore-end,  finely 
figured  Circassian  walnut  stock  with  recoil  pad  and  leather 
boot.  About  160  cartridges,  mostly  special  hand  loads, 
reloading  tools,  soft  point  cast  bullets,  all  in  factory  con- 
dition. Case,  Lyman  peep  and  Sheard  gold  bead  sights, 
$100.00.  John  H.  Young,  64  Wellington  St.  W.,  Toronto, 

5-1T 

FOR|SALE — Ithaca  No.  4,  trap  gun,  Ivory  sights,  anti- 
flinch  recoil  pad,  only  shot  a  few  times.  Price  $75.00  if 
taken  at  once.    W.  Root,  R.R.  8,  Dunnville,  Ont.  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — Brand  new  45  Colt  Automatic  Govern- 
ment Model,  fine  leather  holster  and  extra  magazine  to  fit 
same.  Will  ship  C.O.D.,  $30.00.  c/o  Box  111,  Wood- 
stock, N.B.  .  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — .32  Police  Positive  Colt,  6  inch,  holster, 
brass  cleaning  rod,  good  condition  $25.00;  22  Savage  re- 
peater, octagon,  fine  shape  $20.00;  WANT  A.  1  Remington 
Auto.  .30  or  .35.  Send  Permit.  H.  Henry,  526  Alberta 
Block,  Edmonton.  5-1T 

FOR  SALE— 1  .32  Special  Winchester  24  in.  barrel, 
mag.,  good  shape,  $25.00;  1-22  H.P.  Savage,  good  shape, 
$30.00;  1  Airedale  bitch  registered  C.K.C.,  1  year  old, 
hunting  stock,  all  papers  $25.00.  1  A.  1.  all  round  hound 
4  years  old,  . good  deer  dog  $20.00.  J.  G.  Holtby,  Depot 
Harfcpr.   5-1T 

WANTED— .38  or  .32  Smith  and  Wesson  or  Colt,  six 
inch  barrel.  Particulars  to  J.  E.  May,  48  Park  Ave., 
Ottawa.  5-1 T 

FOR  SALE — 30  and  9mm.  Lugerand  .455  cartridges  at 
special  prices.  Want  .38-40  New  Service  Colt,  5J^  barrel; 
.32-20  S.  A.  Bisley  Colt,  5}4  barrel.  Have  lots  of  guns  on 
hand.    WT.  H.  Lowe,  Gunsmith,  New  Liskeard,  Ont.  5-1T 

Winchester  model  1895,  in  Al  condition,  fitted  with 
Lyman  rear  sight  and  front  bead,  would  trade  for  .30.30  or 
.32  Special  in  same  condition.  Write  Andrew  Pratt, 
Box  88,  Capreol,  Ontario.  5-1T 

"280  Ross,  Al  condition,  $50;  20  gauge  Winchester  re- 
peater, good  order  $40:  reloading  tools  for  38-55,  30-30  and 
303  Savage,  $4  each  set.    Fred  Pizzey,  Binscarth,  Man. 

5-1T 

FACTORY  SECRETS  on  gun  rebluing  and  smokeless 
powder  formula  mailed  for  $1 .00.    E.J.  Simon,  Dept.  Rg., 

4  2T 
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GUN  REPAIRING 

W.  A.  BROCK 

We  make  a  specialty  of  Fine  Gun  Work  Re- 
stocking, Barrel  Boring,  Stock- Bending,  Barrel 
Browning,  etc. 

All  Work  Guarantied 

For  $50.00.  A  10  gauge  high  grade  English 
hammer  gun,  top  action,  genuine  damascus  barrels 
32"  bar  locks  Deeley  and  Edge  fore-end.  Beaut- 
ifully engraTed.  Made  for  J.  L.  Rawbone  of  Tor- 
onto.   A  bargain. 

BROCK'S 

The  Sporting  Goods  Store  of  London,  Ont. 


SPECIALS 


Guaranteed  Germinable  Wild  Rice  and  Wild  Celery 
seed.    Write  Robert  Campbell,  Keene,  Ontario.  12-TF 

WANTED — Ola  catalogues  of  firearms  and  Sports- 
man's supplies,  back  files  of  Sporting  Goods  Dealer,  Arms 
and  the  Man,  etc,  Capt.  Hugh  Smiley  No.  4  Mohonk 
Lake,  Ulster  Co.,  N.Y.  3-3T 

FOR  SALE— 35c  each— ROD  AND  GUN  covers, 
mounted  on  9  x  11"  mat  ready  for  framing  and  suitable 
for  den  or  office.  ROD  AND  GUN  IN  CANADA,  Wood- 
stock, Ont.  TF 

NEAREST  TO  NATURE.  The  .Ensign  Remedies 
Physiological  Foods,  The  true  curatives,  the  tissue  salts, 
Ask  for  literature.  It's  free.  Address  Albert  Mitchell,  Box 
77,  Dryden,  Ont.  5-3T 


EXCHANGE  69  Hunter,  Trader,  Trappers:  57  National 
Sportsman;  Cameo  Camera  3U-4W;  WAN 
12,  2U,  3%  anistigmat.    Robert  D 
niere,  Ma  :sonneuve,  Montreal. 


WANTS  Premo  No. 
onovan,  17  Bourbon- 
5-1T 


Island  and  Marsh,  Rice  Lake.  Furnished  cottage. 
Good  duck  shooting;  bass  and  lunge  fishing.  R.  E.Axton, 
Paris.  5-1T 

Set  of  camps  on  French  River  for  rent.  One  large, 
suitable  for  club;  four  small,  suitable  for  private  parties. 
Excellent  fishing.  Want  South  Bend  level  winding  reel 
and  Al  casting  rod.       A.  Baker,  Bigwood,  Ont.  5-2T 

Furnished  Cottage  and  100  Duck  Decoys  with  or  with- 
out Motor  Boat  and  Clinker,  situated  at  Little  Rice  Bay, 
Long  Point.  Best  of  fishing  and  shooting  right  at  the  door. 
Ideal  buy  for  a  Club.    Apply,  C.  C.  Wheeler,  Paris.  5-1T 

WANTED — Clay  pigeon  trap  and  pigeons  if  any.  Give 
particulars  and  price.    C.  Johns,  Box  88,  Gravenhurst. 

5-1T. 

FOR  SALE — Deer  ranch,  eight  hundred  acres  enclosed 
with  an  eight  foot  wide  fence,  one  mile  from  station;  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  a  club;  buildings  with  all  modern 
conveniences.  For  full  particulars,  apply  Box  31,  Rod  and 
Gun.  5-1T 

FOR  SALE — Lumber  business,  planing  and  sawmill. 
Good  reason*.  Also  choice  silver  black  breeding  foxes  and 
Australian  black  opals.  Colin  Reid,  Bothwell,  Ontario, 
Canada.  5-5T 

FOR  SALE  OR  EXCHANGE— 108  acre  farm,  50  in 
good  timber,  1  mile  lake  front.  Cow,  Horse,  200  chickens,  1 
Tractor,  etc.,  House,  Barn,  Stable,  Woodshed,  etc.  Excel- 
lent trapping  and  game  country.  Moose,  Deer,  Bear,  etc. 
Fish  in  abundance.  Guns,  300  traps,  Motorboat,  Canoe, 
etc.  Wanted,  farm  in  or  near  Ohio.  Amos  Poultry 
Farm,  Box  37,  Amos  P.Q.  5-1T 

Speckled  Trout  Fry.  Large  stock  for  immediate  de- 
livery. Price  right.  Manager  Caledon  Mountain  Trout 
Club,  Inglewood,  Ontario.  5-1T 

Shawnee,  Oklahoma,  centre  of  a  great  farming  country. 
Write  for  free  agricultural  booklet.  Board  of  Commerce, 
Shawnee,  Oklahoma.  5-2T 


SKINS  AND  CLAWS. 

WANTED — Indian  relics  and  beadwork,  grizzly  bear 
claws,  eagle  skins,  buckskins.  Albert  Heath,  444  East 
42nd  Street,  Chicago.  4  TF 

TAXIDERMY  AND  TANNING 

WANTED — Scalps  and  horns  of  deer,  elk,  caribou, 
etc.,  also  dead  white  owls,  horned  owls,  hawks,  etc.,  suit- 
able for  mounting.  M.' J.  Hofmann,  Taxidermist,  989 
Gates  Ave.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.  3-3T 

FOR  SALE — Moose  Head,  fine  specimen  excellent  con- 
dition. Apply  Box  L.,  ROD  AND  GUN.  Wood»toek. 
Ont.   [  TF 

EDWIN  DIXON. 
Master  Taxidermist. 
My  Sportsman's  Guide  and  shipping  tags  free  on 
request.    Main  Street,  Unionville,  Ontario,  Canada. 

 10-TF 

WANTED — Partner  who  can  finance  four  thonsand 
dollars  annual  rentals  of  anthracite  coal  leases  until  sold, 
consideration  one  third  interest.  Apply  Box  32,  Rod  and 
Gun,  Woodstock.  5-2T 


FREE! 

A 

Thermos  Bottle 

Keeps  Hot  24  Hours     jKeeps  Gold  72  Hours 


Thermos  make]**  hunters, 
fishermen  ana  campers  inde- 
pendent of  stated  meal  hours. 
Hot  coffee,  tea  or  soup,  or  iced 
drinks  can  be  prepared  when 
convenient  and  kept  hot  or 
cold  for  the  morning  start,  the 
all  day  tramp  or  long  hours 
with  the  rod  and  gun.  Thermos 
give  heat  without  fire  and  cold 
without  ice.  Thermos  keeps 
liquid  steaming  hot  for  24 
hours  or  ice  cold  for  three 
days. 


For  Eight  New  Subscriptions 

we  will  send  a  Thermos  Bottle  all  charges  paid. 


PREMIUM  DEPARTMENT 

ROD  AND   GUN     -  WOODSTOCK, 


ONT. 


FOR  ONLY  TWO 

NEW  ANNUAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS  TO  ROD 
AND  GUN  IN  CANADA  AT  $1.50  EACH  WE 
WILL  SEND  YOU  AS  PREMIUM  A  COPY  OF 

"SCIENCE  OF  TRAPPING" 

This  book  contains  245  pages  describing  fur  bearing 
animals,  their  nature,  habits  and  distribution,  with 
practical  methods  fit  their  capture. 
Send  for  sample  copies  and  subscription  blanks  and 
secure  this  premium. 

W.  J.  TAYLOR,  LTD.,  PUBLISHER 
WOODSTOCK      -  ONTARIO 
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FISHERMEN ! 

THE  FIGHT  IS  ON 

Test  your  skill  with  the  gamy 
warriors  of  lake  and  stream. 
There  are  thousands  of  known 
and  thousands  more  of  un- 
explored waters  where  the 
angler  can  be  .assured  of  ex- 
periencing rare  and  exciting 
sport  in  territory  reached  via 

THE  CANADIAN  PACIFIC  RAILWAY 

That  highly  coveted  prize, 
the  silver-sided  salmon  with 
his  landlocked  cousin  the 
ouananiche;  lusty  speckled 
beauties;  gamy,  hard-fighting, 
small  and  large  mouthed  bass; 
and  that  voracious  "fresh 
water  tiger"  the  muscalunge 
are  all  waiting  to  strike  at 
your  lure. 

COME  ON  ALONG ! 

For  information  write  or  consult  nearest 
Canadian  Pacific  Passenger  Agent,  or  A.  O. 
Seymour,  General  Tourist  Agent,  MONT- 
REAL. ■ 


—Come,  Let's  Go  Fishing— 

The  trout  are  hungry,  so  are  we — for  sweet,  delicious,   browned  trout,  n 

WHERE  WILL  WE  GET  OUR  TACKLE  ?   HALLAM'S,  OF  COURSE.   NUF  SED. 

Rods,  Reels,  Flies,  and  Other  Fishing  Supplies 


Guns  and  Rifles 

We  can  meeL  the  prices  of  other  dealers,  and 
sell  at  the  lowest  possible  prices.  Let  us 
know  the  model,  make  and  calibre  you  want 
and  we  will  quote  special  prices. 
We  have  the  largest  stock  of  firearms  in 
Toronto  from  which  to  supply  your  require- 
ments. 


Rubber  Coats 

Various  styles  for  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  at 
remarkably  low  prices.  There  is  no  use  of 
being  soaked  by  the  spring  rains,  when  you 
can  secure  a  coat  for  a  few  dollars  that  will 
keep  you  dry. 


'Climax"  Black  Shells,  "Nitro  Club"  and 
"Field"  Shells  in  trap  and  game  loads,  at 
lowest  prices.  Metallic  Cartridges  for  all 
makes  of  rifles. 

Jacques  Lawn  Bowls 

We  have  just  received  a  shipment  of  these 
popular  bowls  in  sizes  5,  5  1-16,  5Vg  and  5 
3-16  inches  either  black  or  natural  finish,  all 
No.  3  bias,  at  $15.00  per  pair  postpaid  by  us. 
Bowling  will  start  early  this  year.  Order 
now  while  the  assortment  is  large  and  you  can 
obtain  the  size  and  finish  desired. 

Canoes 

will  be  in  great  demand  this  year — an  early 
order  will  avoid  disappointment  later. 
We  can  supply  you  with  Peterborough  or 
Rice  Lake  canoes  in  the  different  models  and 
lengths.  Let  us  know  just  what  you  want  and 
we  will  quote  Special  Prices. 
Hunter  Canvas  Covered  Canoes,  cedar  lined 
and  cedar  ribbed  throughout,  painted  Huron 
Indian  pattern,  14  ft.  $55.00,  16  ft.  $60.00, 
18  ft.  $70.00. 

Tents 

are  25  %  less  in  price  than  the  prices  quoted 
in  our  Fall  1920  catalogue — order  early  and 
be  ready  for  camping. 

Rubber  Boots 

The  best  on  the  market — all  steam  pressure 


cured — in  knee, 
lowest  prices. 


%  or  full  hip  length,  at 


Collapsible  camp  stoves,  Gasoline  and  Aceteleyne  Lamps  and 
Lanterns.  Dunnage  Bags,  Pack  Sacks,  Footballs,  Silverware 
for  the  June  bride,  Razors,  Traps.  1001  other  articles  of  interest 
are  described  and  priced  in  Hallam's  catalogue  Fall  1920. 
Edition  96  pages  will  be  mailed  you  free  for  the  asking.  Ad- 
dress in  full. 


975  Hallam  Building 
Toronto 


LINEN  GILL  NETTING  by  the  pound  20% 
less  than  prices  in  Fall  1920  Catalogue. 
LINEN  GILL  NETTING  MOUNTED  with 
leads  and  floats  ready  for  the  water,  25  cents 
per  yard.    In  ordering,  give  size  of  mesh  de- 
sired, stretched  measure. 
SEINES,  DIP  NETS,  TRAMMEL  NETS* 
HOOP  NETS,  FYKE  NETS,  STURGEON 
NETS,  POND  NETS.    Give  us  your  require- 
ments and  write  for  lowest  prices. 
PLAIN  CEDAR  FLOATS  5x1%  inches, 
$H.  )0  pei  1000.    $2.00  per  100. 

Red  E  Stove  and  Oven 

The  Stove  is  a  com- 
bination stove  and 
broiler  and  is  just 
the  thing  for  camp- 
ing, canoeing,  or 
automobiling.  No 
loose  parts,  steel 
grate,  no  wood  to 
cut,  folds  into  a 
package  10  x  18  x  1  inch,  takes  about  2 
seconds  to  set  up,  weight  about  5  lbs.  Price 

of   stove   alone  $4.00 

Red  E  Oven  can  be  attached  to  back  of  stove 
for  baking  or  keeping  things  warm,  folds  into 
a  package  18  x  10  x  ^  inches,  weighs  about  5 
lbs.,  can  also  be  u?ed  as  a  reflector  oven. 

Price  of  oven  alone  $4.00 

Red  E  Stove  complete  with  oven  $7.75 


A  MOTOR   BOAT  THAT  WILL  GO  AN  V  PLACE   YOU  CAN  ROW 


.UNIVERSAL  KNUCKLE 


Any  obstruction,  such  as  submerged  logs,  driftwood, rocks, 
reefs,  sandbars,  etc.,  that  hits  the  Skeg  (see  illustration  above) 
automatically  raises  the  Propeller  and  Shaft  into  the  Propeller 
Housing.  Skeg  making  continuation  of  keelson,  at  the  same  time 
throttling  the  engine  from  racing. 


All  Disappearing  Propeller  Boats 

are  equipped  with  a  patented  device  giving  them  numerous 
advantages  over  all  other  boats  among  them  being: 

1.  Lifting  of  lever  automatically  controls  speed  of  engine  and 

boat. 

2.  Any  speed  from  slightest  forward  movement  to  9  ^  miles 

per  hour. 

3.  Increase  of  from  2  to  2^  miles  per  hour  over  rear-driven 

propeller. 

4.  One  pull  of  control  lever  gives  as  clean  a  keelson  as  skiff. 

5.  Automatic  propeller  protection. 

6.  Propeller  mid-ship  stabilizes  as  centre  board  to  sailboat. 

7.  Can  remove  propeller  while  sitting  in  boat. 

8.  Vibration  eliminated. 

9.  Steers  from  all  parts  of  boat. 

10.  Boat  always  on  even  keel. 

11.  Propeller  at  all  times  thoroughly  submerged. 

12.  Engine  and  device  so  placed  no  available  room  lost. 

13.  Lever  up,  boat  stands  still,  automatically  throttling  engine, 

making  one  way  clutch. 

14.  Can  be  pulled  out  on  beach  or  dock  same  as  a  rowboat. 

15.  So  simpje  of  operation  a  child  can  run  it. 

Standard  equipment  includes  Silent  Dis-Pro.  High  Speed 
Marine  Engine,  Maxim  Silencer  and  one  pair  select 
Oars. 


Dis-Pro  Starter 

There  has  been  specially  designed  for  the  Disappearing  Pro- 
peller Boat  a  wonderful  little  starter  that  costs  nothing  to  operate, 
and  that  will  start  your  engine  with  a  slight  pressure  of  the  foot, 
and  so  designed  that  all  danger  from  a  possible  back-fire  is  en- 
tirely eliminated.  The  control  board,  being  in  centre  of  the  boat 
you  simply  stay  in  one  place  and,  like  the  driver  of  a  car,  you 
have  every  appliance  for  the  operation  of  your  boat  right  at 
hand.  This  enables  you  to  have  your  engine  nicely  encased, 
thereby  adding  to  the  appearance  and  the  cleanliness  of  your 
boat 

If  you  want  an  all  round,  absolutely  safe  and  easily  handled 
run-a-bout  boat,  approximate  speed  9  to  9H  miles  per  hour,  and 
25  miles  per  gallon  of  gasoline,  we  advise  placing  your  order  NOW 
and  assure  you  prompt  delivery. 

Orders  are  now  being  accepted  for  1921  Spring  Delivery.  A 
deposit  of  550.00  secures  your  boat  crated  ready  for  shipment 
until  July  15th. 

Send  for  Fully  Descriptive  Literature  Showing  Boats  and  Engines 
in  Actual  Colors. 


Disappearing  Propeller  Boat  Co.,  Limited 

Largest  Motor  Boat  Builders  in  Canada 

Head  Office  and  Show  Rooms    92  KING  STREET  W.,  TORONTO,  CAN. 

U.  S.  A.  Offices— 725  Main  Street,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
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